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NORTH  AMERICAN  SLAVERY. 

Interest  in  the  Bubject  of  slavery  has 
daring  the  present  year  been  re-awakened  by 
an  admirable  book,  in  which  its  main  fea- 
tures— as  they  exist  in  North  America — are 
Sainted  in  tne  freghest  colours.  Ukcle  Tom's 
ABix  with  all  its  faults  (and  it  is  not  free 
from  the  fault  of  overstrained  conclusions 
and  violent  extremes)  is  a  noble  work ;  fvll 
of  high  power,  lofty  humanity;  the  gentlest, 
sweetest,  and  yet  boldest,  writing.  Its  au- 
thoress, Haeriet  Beecher  Stowe,  is  an 
honour  to  the  time  that  has  produced  her,  and 
will  take  her  place  among  the  beet  writers  of 
fiction,  inspired  by  the  best  and  noblest  pur- 
pose. Uncle  Tom  and  Aant  Chloe,  George 
Harris,  and  the  other  negroes  with  whom 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  by  this  time  made  most  of 
as  acquainted,  are,  no  doubt,  rare  specimens 
of  slaves ;  but,  the  details  of  the  slave  system 
among  which  they  live  have  been  carefully 
collected,  and  are  represented,  bright  or 
black,  fairly  and  with  all  due  variety,  so  that 
they  may  be  generally  accepted  as  remark- 
able pictures  of  the  every  day  truth.  The 
subject  thus  re-introduced  is  one  that  it  be- 
comes all  men  to  discuss,  since  the  extinction 
of  slavery  in  America  by  any  other  than  the 
old  process  that  has  held  good  since  the  world 
bep^an,  can  take  place  only  by  the  infection  of 
sla^^e'joldcrs  with  the  epidemic  o»  a  very 
prevalent  opinion. 

Slavery  has  at  one  time  existed  in  most 
countries,  and  from  very  many  it  has  died  out. 
When  population  was  much  thinner  than  it 
is,  and  there  were  few  very  spiritnal  notions 
of  the  rights  of  man,  prisoners  of  war,  and  even 
the  great  bulk  of  conquered  nations,  were 
considered  acceptable  importations  upon  any 
soil  that  was  too  spacious  to  be  managed  by 
its  owners.  As  native  populations  grew,  and 
men  and  women  came  to  cover  their  own 
lands,  they  became  less  uxxious  to  retain  any 
stranger  within  their  gates,  whcm  they  would 
have  to  feed  for  doing  work  ihat  could  be 
done  quite  as  well  by  the  mon  bom  upon 
their  soil ; — in  every  such  case,  slavery  has 
languished  and  become  extinct.  In  this 
way,  when  the  white  population  shall  have 
grown  and  come  to  press  upon  the  borders 
of  the  land,  even  though  no  higher  motive 
were  to  intervene  and  expedite  the  conclusion 


of  a  moral  wron^,  slavery  will  bocoTn  •  fxtinct 
in  the  slaveholdmg  states  of  North  Ani'Tica. 

In  the  meantime,  though  a  full  population 
is  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of 
slavery,  a  thin  one  implies  no  demand  for  its 
existence.  It  is  no  question  in  the  present 
day,  we  believe,  with  any  man  who  speaks  the 
English  language,  whether  slavery  ought  to 
be  abolished :  the  only  question  tliat  awaits 
solution  now  is.  how  to  abolish  it,  and  more 
especially  how  it  can  be  properly  alMlinhod  in 
the  slave  states  of  North  America.  A  right 
thing  may  be  done  in  a  wrong  way ;  slaves 
may  be  made  wretched,  as  well  as  holders 
ruined,  bv  an  act  which,  being  only  just  and 
merciful  in  its  own  essence,  might  be  so  done 
Tts  to  become  a  gain  and  blessing  to  all  men 
whose  lives  are  influenced  by  its  effects. 

It  is  but  just  to  give  credit  to  the  slave- 
holders of  North  America  for  having  estab- 
lished their  system  upon  principles  very  much 
more  humane  than  those  adopted  by  the 
Spaniards  in  their  neighborhood.  Negroes 
under  Spanish  masters  are  urged  to  work 
with  an  inhuman  rigour;  expense  for  their 
food  and  clothing  is  deliberately  kept  down 
to  the  lowest  point ;  they  are  treated  as  tools 
which  it  is  good  ecomomy  to  wear  out  rapidly, 
by  putting  them  to  the  utmost  use,  and  to 
replace  with  new  material  as  fitst  as  they  are 
ground  away.  Under  this  system,  adminis- 
tered as  it  often  is  with  cruelty  beyond  the 
exingencies  of  its  inhuman  theory',  the  slaves 
are  tortured  into  frequent  efforts  to  escape  Ijy 
flight  Payment  is  then  made  to  the  8lavc 
hunter — the  ranchero  of  the  district — as  dis- 
tinct a  professional  man  in  Cuba  as  the  ])urish 
doctor  here  with  us ;  and  the  ranchero  goes 
a  hunting  with  his  dogs  and  gun  after  the 
man  who  does  not  choose  to  be  a  chattel. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  Cuban  dogs 
trained  to  hunt  men,  and  following  rr^Ljut- 
lessly  upon  the  track  of  any  fugitive  whose 
scent  has  been  prenented  to  them  in  a  portion 
of  some  article  he  may  have  worn.  When 
they  have  hunted  down  their  prey,  they  do 
not  injure  him,  unless  the  black  man  should 
dispute  the  dogs'  superiority;  the  dogs, 
hunting  in  couples,  arQ  trained  quietly  to 
seize  each  an  arm,  and  hold  the  slave  un- 
Ipjured  until  the  ranchero  shall  have  come  up 
with  his  fetters.  The  fugitive,  so  caught, 
rarely  resists,  for  he  knows  that  the  dogs  are 
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equally  well  trained  to  perform  the  next 
df;i>artiiipnt  of  their  dnt^,  to  dentroj  the  man 
who  Ktrugf^les  in  their  jaws.  Knowing  thip, 
tb<f  sluve  18  quiet,  and  in  brought  back  un- 
harmed to  tbc;  cvtate,  the  runchero  Ix'ing 
aii*'wer:ilde  for  any  dama^^o  that  may  have 
Ijeen  suflered  in  hiri  liandH  by  the  article  that 
he  ha^l  undertalcen  to  recover.  In  ordinary 
ca<n'«.  for  each  capture  he  ^«»ceive8  twenty 
pia<tr(fs  ;  but  the  charge  is  higher  when  the 
chace  haH  extended  i>cyond  certain  l)oundfl,  or 
when  the  caHe  hart  >>cen  com]>licated  by  any 
Kkill  or  courage  manifepted  on  the  negro's  part. 

A  large  exception  has  to  l>c  made  among 
th<>  ill-treated  Hlaves  of  Spaniards  in  favour  of 
lioimcliold  petM.  The  Spanish  colonist  is  lux- 
urious and  indolent:  his  hou.se-slaTC  wears 
Ihie  linen,  and  lives  delicately,  as  a  lady's  dog 
or  eat  may  in  this  country  be  dieted  on  cream 
and  chicken ;  while  the  yard  dog  gets  what 
boMf'H  he  can,  and  has  no  mistress  to  care  how 
ofl'Mi  111'  may  have  his  rilw  kicked  by  the  groooL 
Siicli  dilference  exists  iK'tween  the  house-slave 
ami  th'>  field-slave  in  the  Spanish  colonies — a 
difference  that  only  aggravates  our  sense  of 
the  wrong  done  to  manhood  in  their  persons. 

Again,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  system 
whi<'h  exists  among  the  Spanish  colonists,  it  is 
obviously  necessary  that  the  importation  of 
frttKh  slaves  should  not  l)c  discontinued.  The 
Spaninh  fiovernment  bound  itself  to  co-opera-, 
tion  in  tlic  measures  taken  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Nevertheless,  minor  officials  in  the  Spanish 
coloui(>s  find  it  well  worth  their  while  to 
acc<'pt  the  rich  commission  offered  for  assist- 
ance in  the  illegal  traffic.  We  have  been  told 
by  friends  who  have  resided  at  Havana,  of 
iminonHO  sums  realised  in  a  single  year  by 
on**  oflicial  out  of  that  perquisite  of  office  in 
Spanish  American  colonies,  connivance  at 
tlie  slave  trade.  The  inhabitants  of  colonics 
an*  ]K»nnil  to  give  notice  whenever  they  may 
see  n«.'wly  imported  slaves  driven  across  their 
rcMpt^ctive  districts.  It  is  the  custom,  there- 
fore, in  (^uUa,  to  issue  along  a  projected 
line  of  march  underhand  notification  to  the 
public,  in  order  that  all  gentlemen  with  tcn- 
«Ii*r  consciences  may  get  out  of  the  way  and 
have  an  a/ibi  to  phiad  in  case  of  any  possible 
inijiiiry.  M.  Casimir  Lcconte,  to  whose  ex- 
perl«Mi*ce  In  slave  countries,  as  detailed  a 
month  or  two  since  in  the  Kevue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  we  are  indebted  for  much  that  will 
1m!  stated  here,  illustrates  this  practice  by  an 
example.  •*  I  was  one  day,"  he  says,  "  at  a 
largi*  estate  in  the  canton  of  Uanaguiscs, 
ami  the  pniprietor  cxpreHsed  his  annoyance 
at  a  neglf'ct  of  tluty  in  his  neighbors.  They 
ha<l  p'.i»»"«i'(l  over  his  ground  withotit  ceremo- 
ny a  iMnivoy  of  two  thousand  blacks  newly 
Inijiorted.  ami  the  proprietor  said  very  reason- 
ably :  *  See  what  a  dilemma  they  will  have 
pla'eiMl  ine  in.  should  the  ju«l;re  come  down 
ami  put  me  to  my  oath;  iflliey  had  (uily 
warm'd  me.  I  might  easily  have  gone  to  din- 
ner at  ('ardenas.'" 


But  while  the  contraband  traffic  in  slaves 
is  essential  to  the  working  of  the  tlave  sys- 
tem on  its  present  footing  in  the  Spanish 
Antilles,  among  the  Anglo-Americans  impor- 
tation has  entirely  ceased.  The  bwlily  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  under  our  coii^i'i^  in 
America — we  speak  now  only  of  their  K>llly 
condition,  rating  them  not  as  men.  but  as  so 
much  live  stock — is  good.  They  are,  on  the 
whole,  fed  as  amply,  and  are  as  well  tr-  ati-il 
as  the  upper  class  of  European  horses.  Thvy 
have  therefore  thriven,  and  their  stiH?k  i>  mul- 
tiplied in  the  land  :  their  inherent  powi  r  of 
reproduction  more  than  balances  the  amount 
of  physical  decay;  and  it  is  not.  thereti>ro. 
found  necessary  to  import  any  fresh  stuck 
from  abroad,  "in  1840  the  numlxT  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States  was  not  quite  two  mil- 
lins  and  a  half.  In  the  year  1850  there  were 
more  than  three  millions.  The  increase  in 
ten  years  had  amounted  to  twenty-three  and 
a  half  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  increase  in  different 
states  differs,  however,  greatly.  The  slave 
system  is  in  a  natural  way  decaying  out  of 
some  states,  while,  for  assignable  reasons,  it  is 
l>ccoming  concentrated  in  some  othei-s.  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  others, 
have  already  abolished  the  principle  of  sla- 
very ;  out,  amongst  those  states  which  retain 
it  for  the  present,  there  arc  some  that  are  not 
likely  to  retain  it  many  years.  In  Florida 
the  slave  population  has  diminished  by  four- 
teen per  cent.,  and  has  increased  only  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  in  Maryland.  In  that  part 
of  Virginia  which  lies  between  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  the  states  of  Pennsylvania.  ()hio, 
and  Kentucky,  the  slave  system  is  virtually 
abolished  by  the  substitution  of  German 
and  Irish  free  labourers  for  negroes.  The 
climate,  soil,  and  produce  in  that  part  of 
Vir;;inia  being  suited  to  the  industry  of 
European  labourers,  proprietors  have  found 
it  more  to  their  interest  to  hire  them,  and  to 
sell  their  slaves.  In  Virginia,  on  the  other 
side  of  ine  AUeghanics,  the  chief  prod  ice  is 
tobacco  ;  and,  although  slave  labour  is  used 
for  that,  the  soil  is  not  sufficient  to  supply 
with  labour  the  whole  negro  population,  and 
many  peoi»le  have  betaken  themselves  to  the 
task  of  breeding  negroes,  and  exporting  them 
into  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton  districts,  of 
which  the  development  has  been  extremely 
great.  In  Arkansas,  the  increase  of  slave  popu- 
lation has  considerably  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  ten  years  ;  the  increase  in  Mississippi 
has  been  sixty-four  per  cent. ;  fifty-seven  per 
cent,  in  Missouri ;  thirty-seven  in  Tennessee. 
In  South  Carolina  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  ten  years  was  but  seven  per  cent.,  and 
the  increase  has  been  very  moderate  in  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  slave  states  of  America  do  by  no 
means  hang  together  as  a  homogeneous  mass. 
Slaves  are  being  sold  continually  out  of  some 
states  into  others ;  and,  where  the  cultivation 
is  not  of  too  tropical  a  character,  the  labour 
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of  white  men  intrudes  Bteadilj  upon  the  old 
vocation  of  the  blacks. 

Tills  constant  sale  of  slaves  out  of  one 
stnte  into  another,  implies,  of  course,  the  dis- 
ruption on  a  large  scale  of  family  ties,  and 
all  those  outrages  upon  domestic  feeling  which 
have  been  so  yividlj  depicted  in  the  historj 
of  Uncle  Tom.  We  have  said,  however,  that 
Uncle  Tom,  Aunt  Chloc,  and  their  firiends 
are,  perhaps,  rare  S|>ecimen8  of  nep^o  cha- 
racter. It  is  no  mitigation  of  the  inhuman 
character  of  slavery  to  say,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  negroes  have  been  depressed 
BO  far  towards  the  state  of  simple  beasts  of 
burden,  that  they  have  acquired  the  hearts 
and  brains  of  horses  and  of  oxen.  Rational 
education  of  their  minds  is  jealously  with- 
held. They  are  taught  to  regard,  as  the 
sole  object  of  their  lives,  not  the  advance  of 
their  O'wn  souls,  but  the  increase  of  their 
master's  cotton.  Every  look  they  get,  even 
the  kindest,  every  tone  they  hear,  confirms 
their  knowledge  of  the  foct  that  they  are 
chattels.  "A  slave,"  says  one  of  the  codes, 
"  is  in  the  power  of  the  master  to  whom  he 
belongs.  The  master  may  sell  him,  dispose 
of  his  person,  his  industry,  his  labour ;  he  can 
do  notaing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  any 
thing,  but  wnich  must  belong  to  his  master.^' 
It  is  the  greatest  horror  of  the  slave  system 
to  our  minds,  when  men  can  live  contented 
under  so  complete  an  abnegation  of  their 
manhood.  Bom  to  the  system,  bred  to  the 
s^ptom.  degraded  by  being  set  to  labour  in 
sight  of  a  whip,  like  the  brutes,  so  working 
on  a  motive  against  which  even  a  well-bred 
bnite  comes  to  rebel — thousands  of  negroes 
are  content  to  be  well  fed  and  housed,  oc- 
casionally patted  on  the  head  or  played 
with,  and,  when  their  master  finds  it  needful 
to  reduce  his  stock,  part  with  a  mere  tran- 
sitory brutish  pang  from  a  contented  wife  in 
Maryland,  perhaps,  to  lie  doi/vn  content  with  a 
now  wife  in  a  new  stall  in  Tennessee.  Burning 
alive,  and  all  the  tortures  that  were  racked 
out  of  ingenious  brains,  are  the  most  trumpery 
of  wrongs  compared  with  this  treading  of  all 
things  that  are  precious  out  of  human  hearts. 
It  is  plcasanter  to  think  of  slaves  in  Cuba 
flying  before  bloo<l-hounds,  than  to  know  that 
the  slaves  of  North  America  learn  to  identify 
themselves  with  their  masters,  and  to  lie  down 
contented  with  their  place  among  Ikrm  animals 
bccauf*e  they  are  well  fed ;  and  that  in  the 
year  1850,  out  of  three  million  slaves  only  a 
thousand  fled  away  in  search  of  liberty  :  the 
greater  part  even  of  that  thousand  seeking 
not  liberty  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  the  punishments  incurred  by 
theft  and  other  crime. 

The  writer  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred,  illustrates  A*om  bis  experience  the 
content  with  which  negroes  in  North  America 
remain  enslaved.  In  a  plantation  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  James,  in  which  he  spent 
some  days,  he  tells  us  that  there  were  ten  or 
fifteen  negroes  who  had  laid  l^*  more  than 


enough  to  purchase  freedom,  but  who  would 
not  purchase  it.  One  of  them  when  questioned 
on  the  subject,  answered  :  '*  I  am  well  treated 
and  not  overworked^  if  I  am  sick,  I  am 
attended  to;  if  my  wife  bring  me  a  child, 
they  rear  it ;  when  I  become  oH  1  shall  l)e 
allowed  to  rest — and  would  you  have  me  quit 
all  this  for  an  uncertain  fbture  7 ''  Precitiely 
thus,  a  horse  or  ox  might  talk,  could  there  be 
offered  to  it  the  gift  of  reason,  with  full  liberty 
to  quit  the  stall,  to  think  for  itself,  and  to  la- 
bour on  its  own  concerns.  "  I  have  seen  a  lady, 
said  M.  Leconte,  "  about  to  leave  America  for 
France,  taking  a  slave  negress  with  her  as  the 
children's  nurse.  Arrived  at  New  York,  the 
negress  so  earnestly  desired  to  be  sent  back 
to  New  Orleans,  though  the  soil  of  France 
would  give  her  freedom  and  New  Orleans 
was  her  place  of  slavery,  that  the  lady  was 
compelled  to  grant  her  wish.''  Perhaps  this 
negress  had  submitted  in  New  Orleans  to 
a  slavery  that  chains  the  freest  to  one  patch 
of  soil.    M.  Leconte  further  tells  us   of  a 

certain  Doctor  M ,  who  had  brought  three 

of  his  black  domestics  to  New  York.  One  of 
them,  an  excellent  coachman,  fell  among 
abolitionists  and  left  his  master,  who  refused 
to  use  the  power  of  the  law  for  his  recovery, 
saying,  that  if  he  could  not  }te  retained  in  his 
service  by  kind  treatment,  he  did  not  wish 
him  to  be  retained  at  all.  After  a  time  the 
f\igitive  returned  and  desired  restoration  to 
his  old  position.  He  was  condemned  to  suffer 
five  more  years  of  liberty  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
five  years  he  might  return  or  remain  free  as 
he  pleased.  He  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  was  a  good  slave  ever  after. 

Why  did  he  return  T  Did  he  find  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot  among  the  free  Amer- 
icans, and  did  he  flutter  back  into  slavery, 
as  the  dove  fluttered  back  into  the  ark  ?  In 
truth,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  free 
Americans,  the  very  abolitionists  themselves, 
are  stout  supporters  of  the  slave  system  in 
act,  whatever  they  may  be  in  theory.  In  the 
free  states  of  America  the  negro  is  no  less 
forced  down  out  of  his  just  position  as  a  man 
than  when  he  works  under  the  planter's 
whip.  Even  in  an  English  drawing-room,  the 
American  who  meets  by  chance  a  guest  with 
negro  blood  marked  m  his  forehead,  feels 
like  a  cat  upon  whose  domain  some  strange 
dog  has  intruded,  and  is  not  easily  restrained 
by  the  rules  of  English  courtesy  from  spitting. 
However  respectable  the  position  earned  by  a 
free  negro — and,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  truly  points 
out,  free  negroes  know  how  to  come  by  the 
respectabilities  of  money — though  he  be  clean 
of  body,  neatly  dressed,  and  by  the  colour  of 
his  mind  a  man  of  sense  and  honour :  there  is 
not  a.  white  fellow,  black  with  dirt  in  his 
body,  and  black  with  rascality  in  his  mind, 
who  would  not  scorn  to  sit  beside  him  on  an 
omnibus;  there  is  not  a  kitchen  scullion 
claiming  to  be  white  under  his  grease  and 
soot,  who  would  not  consider  it  an  insult  to 
be  told  that  he  must  dine  at  the  same  table 
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with  the  negro  gentleman.  M.  Leconte  tells 
US  that  he  travelled  with  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing,  who  had   been   endeavouring  to 

glace  at  college,  in  a  western  state,  a  youth 
til  of  talent  and  intelligence,  with  a  clear 
skin,  yet  with  some  flaw  of  colour  in  his 
mother's  ancestry.  A  pupil  who  knew  of 
this  flaw,  denounced  the  new  comer,  and  it 
was  found  to  bo  necessary  to  carry  him  to 
France,  where  he  would  be  allowed  to  receive 
a  college  education  unmolested. 

Everywhere  met  by  this  spirit ;  taken  from 
a  half-barbarous  condition  and  educated  by 
the  whites,  for  their  own  purposes,  down  into 
the  ways  of  brutes  instead  of  up  into  the 
feelings  of  developed  men;  with  no  high 

Eurpo:je  in  life  ever  set  before  them ;  with  no 
ighor  motive  of  existence  than  the  fSetttening 
of  their  white  masters;  insulted  (if  they  only 
knew  it)  by  a  lurking  contumely  even  in  the 
kindest  accents ;  the  great  mass  of  the  negro 
population  has  become  infected  with  the 
universal  feeling,  and  has  fallen  so  low  as  to 
accept  and  share  the  prejudice  against  itself. 
A  negro  woman  in  America  will,  in  most 
cases,  prefer  dishonourable  union  with  a 
white  man  to  marriage  with  a  black.  Negroes 
learn  to  reproach  each  other  for  tbe  colour  of 
the  skin,  and  to  look  up  to  the  white  man 
who  rules  them,  with  the  same  affection  that 
a  (log  feels  for  the  master  to  whose  hand 
it  has  become  accustomed.  This  prejudice 
against  the  negro  in  the  free  states  of  America 
powerfully  aids  in  the  support  of  the  slave 
sysUim  in  the  south.  A  certain  rich  man, 
dying  in  Kentucky,  left  among  his  legacies 
freedom  to  each  one  of  his  slaves.  Further, 
to  as<<ure  the  future  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
the  gift,  he  enjoined  his  executor  to  purchase 
in  Ohio,  a  free  state,  enough  land  to  yield 
allotm«^utR  for  them  all,  on  which  they  might 
build  dwellings  and  fiurm  offices ;  there  was 
to  be  provided,  also,  for  them  all,  a  stock,  suf- 
ficient to  beg^n  with,  of  agricultural  tools, 
seeds,  and  cattle.  The  conditions  of  the 
bequest  were  all  duly  fulfilled,  the  land  was 
bought  and  parcelled  out,  the  stock  was 
purchased,  and  the  executor  set  out  with  his 
party  of  freedom  to  instal  them  in  their 
new  homes,  and  put  them  in  possession  of 
their  rights  as  citizens.  When  they  came 
to  the  river  Ohio,  however,  they  found 
arrayed  on  ihe  other  bank  the  white  popu- 
latid^n  of  the  district,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
maintaining  that  they  would  not  sufliT  "a 
vile  colony  of  niggers"  to  be  settled  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

The  slave  population,  thus  pressed  down 
below  the  level  of  humanitv,  has  its  spirit 
broken  by  the  pressure.  iJncle  Toms  and 
George  Harrises  are  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  Debased  by  education  under  a  de- 
moralising system,  which  acts  as  a  blight  «n 
every  wholesome  growth  in  the  slave-s  mind ; 
the  victim  of  a  daily  robbery — the  robbery  of 
his  right  to  the  lalionr  of  his  own  limbs ;  it 
is  a  mockery  to  ask  the  negro  to  be  honest ; 


theft  and  falsehood  are  begotten  out  of  the 
slave  system,  as  surely  as  stench  rises  out  of 
filth.  Degraded  as  they  arc,  the  negroes  are 
still  tender-hearted ;  they  identify  themselves 
with  a  master's  interest ;  it  is  wonderful  that 
they  should  not  have  fallen  lower  than  they 
have  fallen  ; — fhllen  they  are,  however ;  we 
know  what  we  express  in  England  by  the 
word  servility,  we  know  how  our  hearts  burn 
at  the  imputation  of  a  slavish  submission  even 
to  the  highest  power  on  earth.  The  slaves 
of  America — speaking  of  them  as  a  body — 
have,  by  a  long  course  of  depressing  treatment, 
been  niade  slavish  in  their  spirit  We  have 
already  seen  how  few  of  them  seek  freedom 
in  flight  We  may  note  further,  that  while 
the  treatment  of  negroes,  when  they  are  free 
and  living  in  the  free  states  of  America,  is 
such  as  no  man  with  his  spirit  whole  could 
bear,  the  negroes  bear  it  A  home  is  open 
in  Liberia  to  all  free  negroes  who  will  accept 
citizenship  there;  on  his  arrival  in  Liberia 
the  negro  receives  an  allotment  of  land,  and 
is  supported  in  a  republic  of  his  own  race  for 
the  few  months  that  must  elapse  before  the 
produce  of  his  farm  will  feed  him.  Beyond 
the  subsistence  to  which  he  is  entitled,  he  may 
buy  land  to  what  extent  he  pleases ;  he  may 
walk  over  the  soil  of  his  own  African  republic, 
encountering  no  look  of  reproach,  and  may 
help  in  spreading  the  light  of  civili.sation 
among  his  race.  The  best  hopes  of  a  man  it 
is  in  the  power  of  every  free  negro  to  realise, 
by  quitting  the  soil  on  which  he  meoH  with 
daily  insult,  and  establishing  a  true  home  in 
Liberia.  He  docs  not,  however,  feel  th^  daily 
insult ;  he  is  acclimatised  to  the  atmos])herV 
of  wrong.  At  the  last  census  there  were 
found  to  be  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  free 
negroes  in  the  United  States;  while  the 
negro  population  of  Liberia,  proceeding  from 
America,  has  not  yet  reached  ten  thousand 
souls.  Yet  thirty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since,  in  obedience  to  high-minded  councils, 
the  black  colony  was  established,  and  the 
town  of  Monrovia  founded  on  Cape  Mesurado. 
And  it  is  tn'cnty  years  since  the  Maryland 
State  Colonisation  Society  planted  the  allied 
colony  of  Maryland  in  Liberia. 

The  negn^es  in  Liberia  consist  of  the  few 
men  whose  energies  resisted  all  the  depressing 
force  to  which  they  had  been  subject  in 
America,  and  of  their  children  who  have 
grown  up  under  better  rule.  Small  as  their 
number  is,  the  energy  ^Wth  which  thoy  have 
conducted  their  aflairs.  and  the  influence  they 
have  exerted  on  surrounding  tribes,  arc  un- 
deniable. The  colony  has  fought  with  many 
difficulties,  and  its  promoters  have  Imm.mi 
disappointed  by  the  want  of  int'Tost  with 
which  it  is  regarded  by  groat  number?*  of  tho 
class  for  whose  advantage  it  was  plaimi.Ml, 
In  1847,  in  consequence  of  objection  that  iiad 
been  made  on  the  part  of  England  to  imposts 
levied  upon  British  vessels  in  Liberia,  and 
the  assertion  that  such  rights  of  levying  duties 
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could  not  be  conceded  to  a  priymte  asBoclation 
of  men.  however  ft  might  otherwise  be  worthy 
of  respect, —  the  Colonisation  Societj  of  the 
United  States  decided  on  abandoning  the  land 
altogether  to  the  negro  emig^rants,  reserving 
only  the  space  necessary  for  the  further 
purposes  of  emigration,  and  a  tax  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  Liberia,  therefore, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  in  that  year, 
hoisted  its  own  flag,  and  started  with  a  don- 
stitution  of  its  own  in  the  character  of  a  free 
negro  republic.  The  Americans,  the  English, 
and  the  French,  all  heartily  supported  the 
new  state.  Conflicting  accounts  have  been 
given  of  its  present  condition;  it  appears 
however,  to  be  fiilrly  establiriied,  and  to  pros- 
per to  the  utmost  of  its  means.  The  eight  or 
ten  thousand  civilised  negroes  from  America 
exert  their  influence  upon  three  hundred 
thouitand  natives  who  are  living  on  Liberian 
soil,  consenting  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  civilised  society.  Fifty  thousand  have 
learnt  English^schools  abouncf,  and  the  number 
of  Christians  is  increasing  every  month.  The 
Liberians  grow  cofifee  and  cacao,  export  palm- 
oil,  camwood,  Ivory,  rice,  gold-dust,  and  other 
things ;  their  port  (^Monrovia  being  tolerably 
fisimiiiar  with  ships.  There  is,  of  course,  room 
for  much  growth ;  their  farms  are  at  present 
little  more  than  country  gardens,  and  they 
are  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  yet  having 
succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  horses 
or  oxen  in  their  country.  The  resources  of 
the  two  colonies  of  Liberia,  and  Maryland  in 
Liberia,  have  been  so  limited,  that,  little  as 
they  may  have  done,  they  deserve  full  credit 
for  the  achievement  of  remarkable  results. 

The  Americans,  moreover,  deserve  credit 
for  having,  in  tho  first  instance,  established 
this  Liberian  outlet  for  the  best  class  of  their 
free  negro  population.  There  is  spread  widely 
in  America  a  strong  desire  to  do  what  is 
right :  and  we  believe  that  a  largo  majority  of 
the  proprietors  in  the  slave  states  would 
cease  to  become  slaveholders,  if  they  could 
see  their  way  clearly  to  the  emplovment  of 
free  labour,  and  a  due  provision  for  the  friture 
lire  of  the  emancipated  slaves.  The  money 
value  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  is 
considerably  over  a  hundred  millions  of 
pounds,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  we 
find  men  unwilling  to  pay  that  sum  for  the 
rapport  of  a  principle  in  which  their  faith  is 
weak.  We  think,  too,  that  it  is  possible  to 
combine  with  the  duty  of  emancipation  the 
not  less  important  duty  of  undoing  the  evil 
that  has  been  done  to  the  slaves'  minds,  and 
of  doing  them  some  good  service  by  way  of 
atonement.  When  we  have  clipped  men's 
minds  and  made  them  slavish,  it  is  poor  com- 
pensation that  their  bodies  should  be  set  at 
large.  We  believe  that  earnest  and  dispas- 
siooate  inquiry  among  men  experienced  in  all 
the  details  of  the  question,  would  lead  even- 
tually to  a  performance  by  America  of  the 
moral  duty  of  emancipation  in  a  way  that 
might  wipe  out  every  reproach  for  the  past 


treatment  of  the  negroes,  and  reflect  eternal 
honour  on  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Tho  stripes!  Though  slavery  be  not 
abolished  promptly,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  stripes  should  not  cease.  Though  there 
may  be  little  of  lashing  and  wailing  in  the 
slave  system,  as  it  is  commonly  administered 
in  North  America,  yet  men  are  degraded  by 
being  set  to  work  by  a  coarse  action  on  their 
fears,  when  the  same  men  are  far  more  capable 
of  being  stimulated  by  an  excitement  of  their 
love  of  honour  and  reward.  The  negro  has 
what  the  phrenologists  would  call  love  of 
approbation  verr  strongly  marked.  Set  him 
to  work  for  tho  hope  of  distinction,  instead  of 
for  the  fear  of  blows.  No  doubt  it  has  been 
true  that  negroes,  set  to  work  by  any  motive 
which  called  out  their  higher  feelings  as  men, 
would  become  ambitious  and  acquire  a  thirst 
for  freedom  in  the  end.  So  it  is,  so  let  it  be. 
Educate  the  negroes  on  plantations,  make 
them  intelligent  men  and  women,  let  them 
imbibe  in  their  full  freedom  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  It  has  been  true  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  give  knowledge  to  men  who  were 
placed  in  a  position  which  the  fidntest  flash 
of  reason  would  resent.  We  have  been  told 
by  a  Christian  minister,  who  laboured  in  his 
way  to  elevate  the  minds  of  negroes  in  some 
North  American  plantations,  that  his  permis- 
sion to  preach  was  clogged  with  many  stipu- 
lations as  to  what  he  should  not  say ; 
that  he  was  expressly  fcrbidden  to  teach  any- 
thing which  might  indnco  a  slave  to  question 
his  position  or  wish  to  be  free ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  he  fbund  himself  unable  to 
preach  even  inan's  duty  to  his  neighbour. 
So  it  has  been  and  must  be  ^  the  slave  who 
acquires  education  and  religions  principle 
must  desire  to  be  free :  let  it  be  so.  Cultivate 
the  slave-s  best  feelings,  teach  him,  awaken 
him  to  manhood ;  and  do  this  fearlessly  l>ccause 
you  are  determined  that  he  shall  attain  what 
will  become  the  object  of  his  wishes.  When 
you  have  taught  him  to  desire  his  proper 
place  among  his  fellows,  let  him  take  it ;  let 
nim  work  for  you  as  a  free  man,  and  be  well 
assured  that  he  will  work.  Negro  labour  will 
become  every  year  less  in  demand  as  the 
number  of  Irish  and  other  emigrants  increases 
in  America.  The  time  is  not  for  distant 
when  tlie  demand  for  negroes  will  be  confined 
wholly  to  those  districts  in  which  the  climate 
appears  to  be  unsuited  for  field  labour  by 
white  men:  even  to  those  districts  whites 
will  become  acclimatised,  but  in  those,  for 
some  time  at  any  rate,  negroes  will  be  needed. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  negroes  should  be 
slaves.  If,  step  by  step,  the  degraded  race  be 
raised,  their  higher  impulses  awakened,  their 
minds  developed,  their  moral  ties  religiously 
respected,  there  will  arise  out  of  the  present 
multitude  of  slaves,  by  slow  degrees,  a  race 
of  f^e  labourers  far  more  efficient  than  the 
j  present  gang^,  while  the  yearly  increasing 
surplus  of  black  population  educated  into  love 
of  freedom  would  pass  over  to  Liberia,  and 
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form  a  nation  on  the  coaet  of  Afirica,  whereof 
America  might  boast  for  ewer.  Americans 
might  so  abolirii  slayery  as  to  produce  with 
little  or  no  cost — ^probably  with  profit  to 
themselves — results  incomparablj  greater 
than  have  been  attained  by  England  with  a 
Tast  expenditure  of  money.  Our  cousins  are 
capable  of  great  works,  and  a  great  work  lies 
at  their  door.  Heartily  glad  shall  we  be 
when  Uicy  shall  begin  to  leave  oflf  whipping 
their  negroes,  and  shall  set  steadily  to  work 
to  whip  the  Briti^ers  in  the  results  to  be  ob- 
tained out  of  enlightened  efforts  to  give  to  the 
slave  freedom  boui  of  mind  and  body.  This 
victory  over  ourselves  America  may  win,  and 
England  shall  be  foremost  in  the  celebration 
of  her  triumph. 

SHADOWS. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  A  DUTCH  PADITEB. 

Yellow,  thumbed,  devastated  by  flies  and 
time,  stained  with  spots  of  oil  and  varnish, 
broken-backed,  dog's-eared-:— a  scurvy,  lazar- 
house  (;opy  which  no  bookstall-keeper  would 
look  at,  and  at  which  the  meanest  of  buttermen 
would  turn  up  his  nose — I  have  a  book  which 
I  love.  It  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Filkington, 
his  Dictionary  of  Painters.  You  know  it,  oh 
ye  amateurs  and  eognoacenti  in  the  fine  arts, 
seeking  to  verify  the  masters  and  the  dates  of 
vour  favourite  canvasses.  You  know  it,  ye 
industrials  of  Cawdor  Street,  for  it  is  your 
grand  book  of  reference,  when  your  employ  i 
Smith,  painting  a  Holy  Family  and  affixing 
thereto  the  signature  (pious  fraud!)  of 
Dominichino  orZurbaran,  runs  the  risk,  if  to 
the  signature  he  adds  a  date,  of  making  a 
slight  mistake  in  chronology  and  dating  nis 
work  fifty  years  or  so  before  the  painter's 
birth,  or  after  his  death.  I  have  seen,  ere 
now,  an  original  Rembrandt  (with  a  flourish 
to  the  R  at  which  the  boldest  of  sceptics 
would  not  dare  to  cavil),  dated  1560.  I  know 
my  Pilkington  well,  and  of  old,  and  I  love  it, 
for  it  is  full  of  shadows.  I  can  keep  good 
shadowy  company  with  it;  now  with  the 
elite— i\iQ  R.  A's  of  the  old  masters :  Titian  in 
the  Moccnigo  Palace  receiving  his  pencil 
from  the  hands  of  (Charles  the  Fifth,  with  a 
condescending  bow;  Rubens  riding  abroad 
with  fifty  gentlemen  in  his  train;  Rafaelle 
lying  in  state  with  princes  and  cardinals 
around,  and  his  glorious  Transfiguration  at 
the  bed-head ; — now,  with  the  less  prominent 
celebrities :  jovii^,  clever,  worthless  Adrian 
Brouwcr ;  Gian  Bellini,  so  meek,  so  mild,  and 
so  pious;  honest  Peter  Claes,  so  great  in 
painting  pots  and  pans  and  birch-brooms; 
stolid  old  Dirk  Stoop  the  battle  painter. 

Turn  again,  Pilldngton,  and  let  me  summon 
the  shadow  of  Peter  do  Laar. 

We  are  in  Rome,  in  the  year  of  grace 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  in  a 
house  in  the  Strada  Yecchia.  Light  steals, 
with  no  garish  glitter  but  with  a  chastened 
mellowed  softness,  through  a  solitary  window  ' 


into  a  grand  old  room.  Not  but  what  there 
be  other  windows,  and  large  ones  too :  but 
they  are  all  &stened  and  curtained  up,  that 
so  much  light  as  is  needed,  and  no  more,  shall 
enter  the' painter's  studio.  Three  large  easels 
I  see,  and  a  smaller  one,  far  off,  in  a  comer, 
where  a  fair-haired  boy  is  making  studies,  in 
chalk,  from  a  plaster  bust  on  a  pedestal. 
There  is  old  armour,  old  furniture,  old 
tapestry  scattered  about,  and,  above  all,  an 
old  painted  ceiling,  where  a  considerable  con- 
tingent from  the  denizens  of  Olympus  once 
disported  themselves  upon  clouds,  but  are  well 
niffi  invisible  now  through  clouds  of  dust  and 
smoke  from  this  lower  earth.  En  revanche, 
the  gods  and  goddesses  have  descended  to  the 
shelves,  where,  in  plaster,  and  wanting  some  of 
them  a  leg  or  an  arm,  they  are  as  beautiful, 
and  more  useful  than  above.  The  Venus  of 
Milo  stands  amicably  side  by  side  with 
Acteon  and  his  dogs,  while  in  strange 
proximity  is  the  horned  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo.  There  is  a  great  velvet-covered 
silver-clasped  book  of  "Hours"  on  a  prie 
dieu  of  carved  oak,  and  in  an  ebon  cabinet, 
among  strange  poignards  and  quaint  pieces  of 
plate,  are  a  rcw  books:  a  copy  of Livy  with  a 
passage  kept  open  by  an  ivory  rosary,  some 
dog's-eared  sketch-books,  and  a  parchment- 
covered  folio  of  St.  Augustine's  works,  the 
margins  scrawled  over  with  skeletons  and 
fragments  of  men  with  muscles  in  violent 
relief.  Nor  are  these  last  the  only  muscular 
decorations  of  the  apartment.  One  shelf  is 
entirely  devoted  to  a  range  of  phials,  con- 
taining anatomical  preparations  sufficiently 
hideous  to  the  view ;  and  there  stands,  close 
to  a  table  where  a  serving  lad  with  an 
eminently  French  face  is  grinding  colours  on 
a  marble  slab  and  humming  an  air  the  while, 
a  horrible  figure  as  large  as  life,  from  which 
the  skin  has  been  flayed  off,  showing  the 
muscles  and  arteries  beneath^a  dreadful  sigh  t 
to  view.  It  may  be  of  wax  or  of  plaster,  but  I 
would  as  soon  not  meet  with  it,  if  you  please, 
out  of  a  dissecting-room,  or  a  charnel-house. 
A  skeleton,  too^the  bones  artistically  wired 
together,  and  supported  on  a  tripod — ^would 
evince  that  the  occupant  of  the  apartment 
was  not  averse  to  the  study  of  osteology.  This 
skeleton  has  no  head,  the  place  thereof  being 
supplied  by  a  mask,  a  cardboard  "dummy"  of 
a  superlatively  inane  cast  of  beauty ;  the  blue 
eyes  and  symmetrical  lips  (curved  into  an  un- 
meaning and  eternal  simper),  the  pink  cheeks, 
and  silken  dolls'  tresses,  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  terribly  matter-of-fact  bones  and 
ligaments  beneath — the  moral  to  my  lady'y 
looking-glass.  This  room  might  belong  to  a 
surgeon  who  is  fond  of  painting  (for  there  are 
more  bones,  and  one  or  two  real  grinning 
skulls  about),  or  to  a  painter  who  is  fond  of 
surgery ;  for  the  anatomical  drawings  which 
crowd  every  vacant  place,  which  are  scrawled 
on  the  walls  and  furniture  in  chalk  nnd 
charcoal  and  red  cinnabar.  ))ear  truce  of  a 
masterly  eye  and  of  an  experienced  hand. 


If  to  a  painter,  however,  he  is  no  poet,  no 
admirer  of  music,  no  gallant  devoted  to  gay 
clothes,  or  delighting  to  serenade  noble  dames ; 
for  through  &e  length  and  breadth  of  the 
studio  I  can  catch  no  glimpse  of  lute,  or 
plumed  hat,  or  velvet  mantle  trailing  on  a 
chair — of  sprucelj  bound  volume  of  Ariosto 
or  Boccaccio,  of  soiled  glove,  or  crushed  rose- 
bud, or  crumpled  ribbon.  The  painter.  If  he 
be  one,  must  be  a  grave,  sedate  cavalier,  and 
so,  of  a  truth,  he  is.  No  one  yet  accused 
Messire  Nicolas  Poussin,  to  whom  this  studio 
belongs,  of  gallantry,  or  verse-making,  or  lute- 
twanging,  or  flower-seeldng.  He  is  a  tall, 
well-made,  personable  gentleman,  premature- 
ly greyi  and  of  a  g^ve  presence.  He  wears  a 
jiutaucorpt  of  black  velvet,  not  quite  inno- 
cent of  paint-stains,  and  a  well-worn  cap  of  red 
silk  sits  on  hhi  crisp  and  curled  locks.  He  has 
palette  on  thumb  and  pencil  in  hand,  with 
which  he  is  busily  calling  up,  on  the  canvaa 
before  him,  a  jovial,  riotoufi,  wine-bibbing, 
dishevelled  crew  of  &un8  and  satyrs.  Bac- 
chanals and  Hamadryads,  dancing,  shouting, 
and  leaping  round  a  most  disreputable-look- 
ing old  SilenuB,  bestriding  a  leopard  and  very 
tu  gone  in  liauor. 

^on,  the  lair-htdrcd  boy  quits  the  room, 
and,  returning,  announces  that  there  is  one 
below  would  speak  with  his  master.  The 
words  are  scarcelv  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
the  stranger  of  whom  it  is  question  enters. 
With  much  creaking  of  shoes,  and  cracldng  of 
joints,  and  rustling  of  his  brave  garments,  he 
advances  to  Poussin,  and  presents  him  with 
a  packet  of  letters;  which  the  painter  receives 
with  a  grave  reverence.  This  is  Peter  de 
Laar :  here  is  his  shadow. 

Take  Sancho  Panza's  head ;  blend  in  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  the  shrewd 
impudence  of  Gil  Bias,  the  sententious  yet 
saucy  wit  of  Figaro,  and  the  stolid  humour  of 
Molidrc's  Sganarclle,  yet  leave  the  close- 
cropped  bullet  skull,  the  swarthy  tint,  the 
grinning  ivories,  the  penthouse  ears  and 
twinkling  little  eyes  of  the  immortal  governor 
of  Barataria ;  mount  this  head  on  a  trunk 
combining  the  strength  and  muscular  develop- 
ment of  Buonarotti's  torso  with  the  exuberant 
rotundi^  of  Falstaff ;  plant  this  trunk  on  the 
legs  of  ^ward  Longshanks,  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Cams  Wilson,  or  of  that  member  of  the 
Daddy  Longlegs  family,  whose  inability  or 
disinclination  to  perform  his  orisons  led  to 
his  being  precipitated  down  an  indefinite 
number  of  stairs.  Add  to  all  this,  arms 
always  placed  at  distressing  and  eccentric 
angles  to  the  body ;  feet,  the  toes  of  which  arc 
always  turned  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
that  which  they  ought  to  be;  hands,  with 
joints  for  ever  cracking,  with  palms  for  ever 
smiting  each  other,  with  thumbs  and  finders 
and  wrists  for  ever  combining  themselves 
into  strange  gestures,  into  concentric  balls  of 
eccentric  humour ;  a  nose  which,  when  blown, 
resounds  like  a  Chaldean  trumpet  in  the  new 
moon;   moustaches  fierce  as  those  of  the 


I  Copper  Captain,  long  as  those  of  a  Circassian 
chieftain,  twisted  upwards  like  those  of  Me- 

ghistophclcs  in  the  outlines  of  Moritz  Retsch. 
over  this  strange,  joyous,  bizarre,  humour- 
ously awkward,  quaint  and  goguenarde 
frame  with  habiliments  bo  strangely  cut,  so 
qucerly  fashioned,  of  such  staring  colours, 
bespattered  with  such  fantastic  embroidery, 
that  you  know  not  whether  to  call  them 
vulgar  or  picturesque,  ridiculous  or  pleasing. 
Balance  me  this  notable  figure  in  any  position 
out  of  his  proper  centre  of  gravity ;  make 
him  sit  on  tables,  or  on  easels,  or  on  wainscot 
ledges,  till  Master  Poussin  hath  courteously 
designated  an  easy  ch^ur  to  him;  and  even 
then  let  him  sit  on  the  back,  the  legs,  the 
arms  thereof,  rather  than  sit  as  Christians  do. 
Let  him  do  nothing  as  other  men  do ;  let  him 
have  a  voice  whose  faintest  vibration,  before 
ever  he  utters  a  word,  shall  make  you  hold 
vour  sides  with  laughter ;  let  him  be  born  a 
low  comedian,  a  mountebank,  a  merry-andrcw, 
a  jack-pudding,  fi  paillasse,  a  live  marionette, 
even  as  some  men  are  bom  scoundrels,  and 
some  women  queens.  Let  him  have  wit, 
talent,  impudence  (and  monstrous  impudence), 
^ood-humour  and  versatility ;  let  him  be  a 
joyous  companion,  a  firm  friend,  indifibrently 
moral,  questionably  sober,  and  passing  honest; 
let  him  have  all  those,  and  you  have  the 
shadow  of  Peter  de  Laar,  the  Dutch  painter, 
better  known  in  this  age  by  the  pseudonym 
given  him  by  the  Italians,  with  reference  to 
his  wiity  buffoonery,  of  II  Bamboecio. 

Peter  has  come  straight  from  dear  old 
Amsterdam;  from  the  sluggish  canals,  the 
square-cut  trees,  the  washing-tub-like  luggers 
and  galliots,  the  parti-coloured  houses,  the 
clean  flagstones,  tulip-beds,  pictorial  tiles, 
pickled  gherkins,  linsey-woolsey  petticoats, 
and  fat,  honest,  stupid,  kind  Dutch  faces  of  the 
City  of  the  Dykes  and  the  Dams,  to  Rome. 
He  has  come  as  straight,  moreover,  as  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Low  Countries,  as  the  police  of  M. 
de  Richelieu  in  France,  as  a  slender  purse,  and 
an  inveterate  propensity  to  turn  out  of  the 
beaten  track  wherever  there  were  pretty  faces, 
good  wine,  or  good  company  to  be  round,  would 
allow  him  to  come.  He  is  come  to  study 
landscape  painting  in  Italy,  and  has  brought 
letters  of  introduction  to  Poussin,  from  persons 
of  consideration  both  in  Holland  and  France. 
The  great  French  painter  receives  him  with 
cordiality.  Wine  and  meats  are  brought  in. 
Presently  enter  two  friends  of  Poussin,  both 
painters:  Monsieur  Sandrat,  who  has  left 
but  an  unsubstantial  shadow  to  us,  and  M. 
GeUe,  whose  real  appellation  has  also  been 
fbrgotten,  but  who  will  live,  I  trust,  as  long 
as  painting  lives,  under  the  title  of  Claude 
Lorraine.  Peter  de  Laar  is  introduced  to 
them.  They  talk  of  things  literary,  of  things 
pictorial,  of  the  last  scandal  in  the  sacred 
college,  of  the  last  bon  mot  on  the  Corso, 
of  the  success  of  the  Cavaliere  Vandvck  in 
England,  of  the  probable  jealousy  thereat 
of  the  Cavaliere  Rubens  ;  of  Gaspar  Poussin 
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'y>/,\3tA'%  t^oth^;,  aad  of  hif  frieodship  with 
Alr/ir.o,  Tli*y  are  grave  at  first,  bat  eome- 
b'/-v  V'Xt-t  <ie  I..aar  makei  tLem  all  laagb. 
Trj'-r.  t:i«-r(^  are  more  wioefi  and  more  meate. 
\u'\f.'»^.*'A*:r^t\j  more  laaghter.  Saddcnly. 
\t*,:u  r.o  man  kiTowA  wlwrre,  Peter  produces  a 
fAt\>.  He  plays  ooce.  and  twice,  and  thrice, 
ar.'l  as-ftin.  He  plAp>  the  go^id  old  airs  of 
Hotlari'l.  -qcb  as  Tenien'  frowp  dance  to,  and 
<}*'7%i\t''*  ),f^,n  nod  lazily  to,  guzzling  beer  the 
w^:!*- :  much  an  the  ladj  in  Uic  ratin  dresa  of 
(i-rarrnl  Ufrtiw  plays  so  sweetly  to  the 
cavaii«-r  in  buff  UK>ts;  such  as  the  bordy- 
gnrrJy  playem  of  Jfetzn  and  Jan  Steen  grind 
vt  p't<oij>ly  Ijefore  cottage  doors:  nicb  as 
liriri';r  th':  t^^am  into  the  eyes  of  the  good 
t.fith^^ny  in  the  old  boupe  in  the  Strada 
Vorruist.  though  PetcT  de  Laar  be  the  only 
Du^  hman  pre!<ent. 

I'"t''r  can  paint,  and  paint  well,  besides 
pUyiri;^  on  the  fiddle.  He  has  a  pretty  hand, 
t/iO,  for  turning  vcmes — the  more  satirical 
th'r  iM'tter.  He  is  a  good  classic  and  an  in- 
imitable; >«tory teller,  and  a  practical  joker  nn- 
rivalWr'l  for  invention  and  audacity.  He  can 
rmoki*  like  a  Dutchmao,  at  he  is,  and  sing 
ma/lri(raN.  and  do  tricks  of  legerdemain 
wori'l'-rful  to  look  at  He  is  come  to  Rpend 
tbr'T'r  months  among  the  Ixrautiful  Halian 
9tj:ni'Ty,  but  how  long  do  you  think  hq  stops? 
V\\f.  ycarH.  Soon  the  grave  and  sedate 
NiroiaN  I'oumin,  soon  the  saturnine  Claude 
fff-l/r-,  yclept  Lorraine,  l>egin  to  find  that 
they  cTiriiiot  do  without  the  sprightly  Dutch- 
man. Iff!  flfldles,  or  touches  the  liass  viol  or 
th»  harpiwhordo,  Ixiforc  they  set  to  work  of  a 
morning ;  he  sings  to  them  as  be  and  they 
paint,  or.  while  a  tint  is  drying  or  the  sky  is 
itut  r»v<'n;afit  for  him  to  paint  the  sunny  land- 
er a  p^*"  by,  h<;  will  throw  bis  huge  grotcFque 
laiiKli-provoking  limlM  on  a  stool,  and  from 
OIK!  of  the  tomes  In  the  cl>on  cabinet  read 
forth  in  a  bold  strident  voice  the  sounding 
pro*''  r>f  Mvy  that  Master  PouHsin  loves  so 
well  to  liMtiMi  to ;  or  he  will  "  lisp  in  numtHfrn," 
and  cb'aring  away  the  dust  and  cobwelM  from 
(:rab>H>fI  itanle  or  Haerlem  Latin  characters 
— oall  forth  joy  and  merriment  ftom  Master 
Quintu**  Horatius  Flaccus,  and  Master  P. 
VirKiliiiH  Maro  their  repositories. 

Ibit  \^h<>n  work  is  over  (Peter  can  work 
W(  II  and  play  well),  It  is  then  that  bis  supple 
jfilnt**,  hiH  joyous  face,  bis  great  hearty  laugh 
come  into  UxW  play.  It  Is  in  the  ponadns  and 
the  wine  sbo)iH,  among  the  merry  crowds  on 
tli<!  CorMo  and  the  Pincian  Hill,  in  mofmllght 
junkf'tings  among  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum, 
in  thi'  gl(N)my  (thetto  among  the  Jews,  playing 
them  MMirvy  tricks,  tliat  be  earns  his  surname 
of  //  liamhorfio,  that  ho  l>ccomes  the  idol  and 
glory  of  tlif!  Italian  jokers  and  hoaxers.  We 
nave  iN^on  too  much  accustomed  to  look  at 
the  Italians,  as  a  Mmtimental  and  romantic 
pcoplr  ;  yet  in  pure  fact,  few  nations  possess 
W)  niurh  of  the  ri*  eotiiira,  A  glance  at  the 
memoirs  of  Haldinuccl,  at  the  glorious  reper- 
tory of  lioaxes  to  )»c  found  In  the  Decameron, 


at  the  infioity  of  pantomimes,  &rces.  and 
burlesques  to  which  the  little  Venetian  •  the- 
atres gave  birth ;  or  even  at  the  bntfooneriea 
of  that  superlative  literary  blackguard.  Peter 
Aretino.  would  prove  the  contrary.  Punch 
came  firom  Italy,  so  did  Toby ;  so  did  harle- 
quin, columbine,  clown,  and  pantaloon.  Fancy 
the  stealing  of  sausages  and  the  animation  of 
clock  fiices  to  have  had  their  origins  in  the 
clime  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  oh,  ye  Delia 
Cruscans,  and  readers  of  Bosa  Matilda 
novels!  If  orchards  were  to  be  rifled,  old 
ladies  frightened,  monks  waylaid  and  enticed 
to  drink  strong  waters  till  they  wont  home 
intoning  pro£eme  canticles  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  monastic  order«~who  but  //  Bamboccio  7 
If  tradesmen's  signs  were  to  be  altered,  names 
crase<l,  obnoxious  collectors  of  the  gabella, 
or  salt-tax,  to  be  tarred  and  feathered,  or 
any  other  achievements  to  be  accomp1ir:hed 
after  the  manner  of  that  respected  nobleman 
of  modem  times,  who,  if  he  ever  reaped  half 
the  stock  of  wild  oats  he  was  supposiKl  to  have 
on  hand  to  sow.  must  be  able  to  undenioll  all 
the  com  in  Egypt  for  vears  to  come — who  but 
//  Bamboccio  7  Like,  also,  the  arif«tocrat  I  have 
obscurely  hinted  at,  Peter  de  Laar  not  only 
enjoys  the  fame  of  what  he  does,  but  of  a 
great  deal  of  what  he  neither  does  do  nor  has 
any  hand  in  doing.  All  the  hoaxes,  all  the 
satires,  all  the  practical  jokes,  all  the  carica- 
tures, all  the  eoncettij  are  credited  to  bis 
account.  Though  he  strenuously  denies  it.  be 
is  set  down  for  certain  as  the  heir-at-law 
to  the  celebrated  Pasquin.  The  statue  of 
Pasquin,  as  all  men  know,  was  wont  to  be 
covered  every  morning  with  violent  squibs 
and  satirical  pamphlets ;  and  now,  if  ever  a 
paRquinade  appears  against  a  Cardinal,  an 
epigram  on  a  Monsignore,  a  couplet  on  love, 
politics,  or  divinity — ^who  but  //  Bamboccio 
IS  fixed  upon  as  the  culprit? 

Every  evening,  after  the  heat  of  the  day, 
when  the  dust  is  laid  and  the  cool  breezes 
come  in  refreshingly  from  the  Campagna,  the 
beau  monde  of  Rome  come  forth  to  walk  on 
the  Corso.  Priests,  gentles,  noble  ladies, 
cavalier i  aerventi  SLudpatiii,  stately  Cardinals 
in  their  coaches  of  scarlet  and  gold  drawn  by 
elglit  mules  a-plece,  walk,  ride,  flirt,  or  de- 
corously amide  up  and  down.  There  are 
smiles,  and  jests,  and  smart  witticisms,  and 
brilliant  skirmishes  of  gallantry  round  the 
Ia<lies.  One  Friday,  in  the  year  1C24,  at  the 
very  height  and  fashionable  time  of  the  pro- 
menade, a  huge  elderly  ape,  a  white-headed, 
vicious,  busby-haired,  villanous  animal,  which 
would  be,  perhaps,  were  he  to  stand  upright, 
nearly  as  large  as  a  man,  appears  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  Corso.  Gravely  ho 
marches,  looking  slyly  at  the  ladies  under 
their  veils,  and  grimacing  horribly.  Some 
laugh,  some  shriek,  some  cry  that  he  baa 
escaped  from  a  menagerie.  All  at  once,  with  an 
appalling  scream  and  a  chattering  such  as  man 
never  beard  before,  he  stops  opposite  a  richly- 
dressed  lady,  called  La  rarqueria,  and,  in 


defiance  of  all  lawB  of  politeness  and  etiquette, 
^ves  her  a  round  of  Idsscs  in  amazingly  rapid 
■oocession  ;  then  turning  on  his  tail,  flics  and 
is  seen  no  more. 

Now  La  Parqucria,  I  grieve  to  tell  it,  is 
rather  more  beautiftil  than  good.  Scandal, 
busy  at  Rome  as  elsewhere,  says- naughty 
things  of  her  with  reference  to  a  certain 
CardinaL  Next  da^,  on  the  statue  of  Pasquin 
appears  a  most  abusive  libel,  called  il  braeeia- 
mento,  in  which,  in  reference  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  day  before,  his  Eminence  the  Car- 
dinal is  likened  to  an  old  ape  (J^Toto  pellato). 
The  affair  makes  a  fhrious  noise  In  Rome ; 
and  our  friend  Bamboccio  is  generally  believed 
to  know  more  about  it  than  he  cares  to  aver. 
He  drinks,  and  fiddles,  and  paints  none  the 
lc88,  but  he  keeps  his  own  counsel,  goes  home 
rather  earlier  of  an  evening,  and  never  alone, 
and  is  heard  to  boast  a  good  deal  in  public 
touching  being  cunning  of  fence.  As  for  the 
poor  Parqucria,  so  great  is  the  hubbub  and 
ridicule,  that  she  is  obliged  to  leave  Rome. 
At  this  time  of  day  it  would  scarcely  bring 
Peter  de  Laar  wilhin  the  range  of  the 
batteries  of  the  Holy  Inqidsltion  to  say  that 
he  is  the  guilty  party,  the  real  monkey,  and 
the  author  of  the  libel  as  well.  There  is  an 
olffitinate  old  woman  In  Rome  who  is  of  the 
sapie  opinion,  and  who  avers,  that  with  her 
proper  eyes  die  saw  the  monkey  assume  the 
shape  of  Bamboccio,  mount  a  horse,  and 
gallop  away  at  the  top  of  his  speed ;  but  she 
U  at  lost  persuaded  that  it  was  the  devil  she 
saw  and  not  the  Dutohman,  and  performs,  in 
consequence,  a  Novena  at  the  church  of  San 
Paocrazio. 

Five  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  Bam- 
boccio's  arrival  at  Rome,  when  he  is  one  day 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  his 
brother,  Roelaud  de  Laar,  who  brings  with 
him  two  more  young  Dutchmen  Tand  fiunous 
ones),  John  and  Andrew  Both,  wno  are  come 
to  study  landscape  under  Claude  Lorraine. 
Roelana  has  come  with  the  intention  of 
taking  his  brother  back  to  his  native  country ; 
but,  after  the  manner  of  the  hanmier  which 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  chisel,  and  which,  in 
turn,  required  the  mallet  to  be  sent  after  it, 
Bamboccio  easily  persuades  his  brother  to 
stay  in  Rome,  and  the  four  painters  agree  to 
live  merrily  together.  They  take  a  roomy  old 
house,  and  live  for  upwards  of  a  year  the 
gayest,  most  jovial,  yet  most  industrious 
bachelor  life  you  can  imagine.  Alas,  for  the 
clouds  that  are  so  soon  to  overcast  this  fiiir 
sky! 

One  day,  on  a  sketching  excursion,  and 
during  Lent,  after  having  filled  their  port- 
folios with  sketches,  they  sit  down  by  a 
running  stream  to  eat  their  afternoon  meal. 
The  pie  is  good,  and  the  wine  is  good,  and  the 
ampM  and  hilarious  ex^oymeut  thereof  does 
them,  so  they  think,  good  too.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, thinks  a  shaven  monk  with  a  white, 
eowled  blanket,  lashed  round  his  waist  by  a 
greasy  rope,  feet  very  picturesquely  sandalled. 


but  leaving  something  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  cleanliness',  a  thin  lip  and  an  evil  eye. 
He  takes  the  artists  roundly  to  task  for  eating 
meat  in  Lent,  and  threatens  nothing  less  than 
to  denounce  them  to  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities; whereupon  Bamboccio  abuses  him 
with  much  humourous  virulence. 

"  For  a  fellow,"  says  Peter,  "  who  recom- 
mends abstinence,  3rou  keep  no  Lent  in  wine, 
Father  Baldpate,  to  judge  by  your  ruby  snout." 

"  Wine,  in  moderation,  is  sent  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  use  of  man,"  answers  the  monk, 
scntentiously. 

"And  water  wherewith  to  dilute  it,"  cries 
Bamboccio,  with  an  ominous  glance  at  the 
running  stream.  "  Did  you  ever  do  penance, 
old  shaveling?" 

"  When  I  sin,  an  yon  do,"  responds  the 
monk. 

"  Well,"  says  Bamboccio,  "  you  must  have 
sinned  during  the  last  two  minutes,  and  you 
shall  do  penance  now.  What  say  you,  broth- 
ers?" he  adds,  turning  to  his  three  com- 
panions, and  glancing  at  the  stream  again. 

A  clamorous  cry  oiacquiescence  in  his  pro- 
position £p!t!ets  him.  The  monk  endeavours 
to  beat  a  Tetreat ;  but  Peter,  with  a  great 
Dutch  oath,  swears  he  shall  do  penance,  and, 
catching  him  by  the  cowl  and  waistband, 
throws  him  clean  into  the  water. 

"  AVhen  be  has  washed  a  few  of  bis  sins 
out,"  he  says,  laughing,  "we  wiU  fish  him 
out." 

But  the  current  is  rapid  and  the  stream  is 
deep,  and  the  monk  is  never  fished  out  again. 
He  IS  drowned. 

Bamboccio  and  his  accomplices  are  in  con- 
sternation; some  counsel  one  thing,  some 
another,  but  all  at  length  agree  to  set  off 
immediately  on  their  return  to  Holland. 

From  that  fatal  day  Peter  deLaar  becomes 
another  man.  The  shadow  of  the  monk  is 
always  before  him.  At  Amsterdam,  at 
Haerlem,  at  Dordt,  at  Utrecht,  where  his 
paintings  arc  held  in  great  request  and 
are  munificently  paid  for,  he  lives  extrava- 
gantly, and  is  as  boisterous  a  boon  companion 
as  of  old ;  but  his  laugh  loses  its  heartiness, 
and  his  eye  grows  dull  and  his  cheek  haggard. 
It  is  the  monk.  He  avoids  the  companions 
and  accomplices  of  his  crime,  even  his  favour- 
ite brother  Roeland. 

In  the  year  1650,  Andrew  Both  drowns 
himself  in  a  canal  at  Venice. 

In  the  year  1660,  JohaBoth  perishes  in  the 
water  at  Utrechi 

In  the  year  1663,  Roeland  de  Laar,  crossing 
a  wooden  bridge,  the  ass  on  which  he  is 
mounted  stumbles :  he  is  precipitated  into  the 
torrent  beneath,  and  is  drowned. 

In  the  year  1676,  Peter  de  Laar  having 
come  to  be  more  than  sixty  years  of  ago,  a 
miserable,  infirm,  sombre  old  man,  ruin^  in 
health  by  excesses,  impoverished  in  pune, 
eclipsed  in  fhme  by  the  rising  constellation 
of  Wouvermans,  is  round  drowned  in  a  well  at 
Haerlem. 
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HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 


So  they  that  strike  with  the  sword  perish 
by  the  sword  :  and  I  shut  ap  Pilkington  and 
the  Shadows  &de  awaj. 

CHIPS. 


HOiilT   ABUSES. 

I  DO  not  know  anything  that  has  struck  me 
more  forcibly  in  life  than  the  longevity  of 
nuisances ;  yet  I  am  anything  but  disposed  to 
take  a  ead  view  of  things :  for,  like  Voltaire, 
I  think  the  world,  after  all,  a  very  good  world 
in  its  way.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that 
this  very  good  world,  and  all  the  many  wise 
and  good  people  in  it,  see  a  nuisance,  feel  a 
nuisance,  hear  of  it,  speak  of  it,  and  yet  do 
not  set  about  reforming  it?  If  this  be 
indolence,  it  is  culpable:  if  it  be  want  of 
public  spirit,  it  is  both  culpable  and  silly :  fbr 
each  of  us  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  puolic, 
whose  claims  are  thus  set  at  nought  reople, 
in  England,  are  neither  wrong-headed  nor 
silly  ;  yet  any  one  as  blind  as  a  mole  might 
point  out  a  greater  number  of  respectable 
grey-headed  nuisances  in  Britain  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe ;  nuisances  that 
other  countries  nave  corrected  and  exter- 
minated utterly,  before  you  or  I  were 
bom. 

Let  any  one  read  the  accompanying  ex- 
tracts from  a  book  published  in  1767,  nearly 
a  century  ago  (Smollett's  Humphrey  Clinker), 
and  then  adc  himself  if  it  is  not  really  won- 
derful that  precisely  the  same  abuses  are  here 
spoken  of  and  condemned  which  still  flourish 
in  all  their  rank  vigour,  while  we  are  penning 
these  lines. 

On  the  Milk  of  London  in  1767.—"  The 
milk  itself  should  not  pass  unanalysed; 
the  produce  of  fiided  cabbage-leaves  and  sour 
draff,  lowered  with  hot  water,  frothed  witii 
bruised  snails;  carried  through  the  streets 
in  open  pails...''  Here  follow  some  half- 
dozen  ingredients  which  are  positively  now 
unprintable. 

On  Breads — "  The  bread  I  eat  in  London  is 
a  deleterious  paste,  mixed  up  with  chalk, 
alum,  and  bone  ashes;  insipid  to  the  taste, 
and  destructive  to  the  constitution.  The 
good  people  are  not  ignorant  of  tills  adul- 
teration, but  they  prefer  it  to  wholesome 
bread,  because  it  is  whiter  than  the  meal 
of  corn.  Thus  they  sacrifice  their  taste  and 
their  health,  and  the  lives  of  their  tender 
infants,  to  a  most  absurd  Ratification  of  a 
misjudging  eye ;  and  the  miller  or  the  baker 
is  obliged  to  poison  them  and  their  &milies  in 
order  to  live  oy  his  profession." 

On  Water.— ''If  I  would  drink  water,  I 
m\i>[  luaff  the  mawkish  contents  of  an  open 
aqueduct,  exposed  to  all  manner  of  defile- 
ment ;  or  swallow  that  which  comes  from 
the  river  Thames,  impregnated  with  all  the 
filth  of  London  and  Westminster.  Human 
excrement  is  the  least  offensive  part  of  the 
concrete,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  drugs, 


minerals,  and  poisons  used  in  mechanics  and 
manufiMture,  enriched  with  the  putrefying 
carcases  of  beasts  and  men,  and  mixed  with 
the  scourings  of  all  the  wash-tubs,  kennels, 
and  common  sewers  within  the  bills  of 
mortality." 

On  JLodgingi. — "  I  am  pent  up  in  frowsy 
lodgings,  where  there  is  not  room  to  swing 
a  cat :  and  I  breathe  the  steams  of  endless 
putrefaction;  and  these  would  undoubtedly 
produce  a  pestilence,  if  they  were  not  quali- 
fied by  the  gross  acid  of  sea-coal,  which  is 
itself  a  pernicious  nuisance  to  lungs  of  any 
delicacy  of  texture ;  but  even  this  boasted 
corrector  cannot  prevent  those  languid,  sallow 
looks  that  distmguish  the  inhabitant  of 
London  from  those  ruddy  swains  who  lead 
a  country  lif^." 

A  little  fiulher  on,  he  attacks  the  watch- 
men and  street  cries — and  how  short  a  time 
have  either  been  abolished?  But  he  i^all 
speak  in  his  own  vigorous  way : — 

On  Wine. — "  As  to  the  intoxicating  potion 
sold  for  wine,  it  is  a  vile,  unpalatable,  and 
pernicious  sophistication,  balderdashed  with 
cider,  com  spirit,  and  the  juice  of  sloes.  In 
an  action  at  law  laid  ag^nst  a  carman  for 
having  staved  a  cask  of  port,  it  appeared  from 
•the  evidence  of  the  cooper  that  there  were 
not  above  five  gallons  of  wine  to  the  whole 
pipe,  which  held  above  one  hundred,  and  even 
that  had  been  brewed  and  adulterated  by  the 
merchant  at  Oporto." 

On  Veal. — "  The  same  monstrous  depravity 
appears  in  veal,  which  is  bleached  bv  repeated 
bleedings  and  other  villanous  arts." 

On  Vegetdblea. — "As  they  have  discharged 
the  natural  colour  from  their  bread,  their 
butcher's  meat,  and  poultry,  ^c,  so  they  insist 
on  having  the  complexion  of  their  pot-herbs 
mended,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
Perhaps  you  will  hardly  believe  that  they 
can  be  so  mad  as  to  boil  their  greens  with 
brass  halfpence,  in  order  to  improve  their 
colour ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true." 

On  Poultry. — "  The  poultry  is  all  rotten,  in 
consequence  of  an  infamous  practice  of  sewing 
up  the  gut,  that  they  may  be  the  sooner  fat- 
tened in  coops  in  consequence  of  this  cruel 
retention." 

On  Oysters. — ^"It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  that  the  right  Colchester  are  kept  in 
slime  pits,  occasionally  overflowed  by  the  sea ; 
and  that  the  green  colour,  so  much  admired 
bv  the  voluptuaries  of  the  metropolis,  is  occar 
sioned  by  the  vitriolic  scum  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  stagnant  wat«r." 

On  the  Government  in  1767.— "Ibrahim, 
the  Ambassador,  who  had  mistaken  his  Grace" 
(the  Duke  of  Newcastle?)  "for  the  minister's 
fool,  was  no  sooner  undeceived  by  the  inter- 
preter, than  he  exclaimed  to  this  effect : '  Holy 
Prophet  I  I  don't  wonder  that  this  nation 
prospers,  seeing  it  is  governed  by  the  counsel 
of  idiots !' — a  series  of  men  whom  all  good 
Musselmen  revere  as  the  organs  of  immediate 
inspiration." 


Vhr 


On  Church  Architecture, — After  ezj^laining 
that  the  church  lurohitectore,  then  coming  into 
fashion,  is  nnsuited  to  our  climate,  he  con- 
tinues : — "  I  never  entered  the  Abbe^  Church 
at  Bath  but  once,  and  the  moment  I  stepped 
over  the  threshold,  I  found  myself  chilled  to 
the  very  marrow  of  my  bones.  When  we 
consider  that  in  our  churches,  in  general,  we 
breathe  a  gross  stagnated  «ur,  surcharged 
with  damps  from  vaults,  tombs,  and  charnel- 
houses,  Qiay  we  not  term  them  so  many 
magazines  of  rheums,  created  for  the  benefit 
of  the  medical  &culty ;  and  safely  aver  that 
mv''e  bodies  are  lost,  than  souls  saved,  by 
going  to  church,  in  the  winter  especially, 
whicn  may  be  said  to  engross  nine  months 
out  of  the  yeart  I  diould  be  glad  to  know 
what  offence  it  would  give  to  tender  con- 
sciences, if  the  House  of  God  was  made  more 
comfortable,  or  less  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  valetudinarians ;  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  an  encouragement  to  piety,  as  well  as  the 
salvation  of  many  lives,  if  the  place  of  wor- 
ship was  well  floored,  wainscotted,  warmed, 
and  ventilated,  and  its  area  kept  sacred  from 
the  pollution  of  the  dead?  The  practice  of 
burying  in  cburches  was  the  effect  of  ignorant 
Bupersution,  influenced  by  knavish  priests 
who  pretended  that  the  devil  could  have  no 
power  over  Uie  deftmct,  if  he  was  interred  in 
holy  ground ;  and  this,  indeed,'  is  the  only 
reason  that  can  be  given  at  the  present 
day." 

On  Military  Promotion, — "He  (Lieutenant 
Lismahago)  had  been  wounded,  maimed,  mu- 
tilated^ taken,  and  enslaved,  without  ever 
having  attained  a  higher  rank  than  that  of 
lieutenant.  '  I  (says  the  lieutenant)  purchased 
an  cnsigQoy  thirty  years  ago ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  service,  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant  ac- 
cording to  my  senioritv.  I  had  no  money  to 
carry  to  market,  &c.' " 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  continuing 
the  catalogue  indefinitely.  If  we  open  any 
other  book  of  the  same  period,  we  snail  find 
the  same  remarkable  harvest  of  hoary  abuses. 
See  only,  as  examples,  the  language  in  which 
Roderick  Random  speaks  of  the  improper 
treatment  of  surgeons  in  the  navy,  and  the 
want  of  respect  &own  to  them,  or  conside- 
ration for  their  improvement  in  their  pro- 
feflsion.  See  all  that  was  said  and  written  for 
centuries  about  our  iniquitous  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  so  short  a  time  deftinct  Rum- 
mage up  any  heap  of  old  books,  and  peep 
into  them,  any  wet  day  that  you  have  time, 
and  you  will  find  them  fall  of  angry  or  jocular 
tirades  against  pluralists  and  simony ;  against 
the  miserably  small  incomes  of  the  working 
clergy :  against  the  abuses  of  universities 
and  of  clwritable  institutions ;  against  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery;  against  bribery 
and  corruption  in  Parliament,  and  at 
elections;  and  against  all  that  verv  self- 
same class  of  evils,  wUch  are  still  too 
fidthAiIlj  presented  to  us,  as  not  now  even 


partially  amended,  in  the  works  of  modem 
authors  who  write  with  a  purpose  beyond 
mere  story-telling. 


OUB  OWN  TE10*ERA.TURE. 

Dr.  John  Davy,  Inspector-General  of  Army 
Hospitals,  has  read  two  papers  before  the 
Royal  Society,  one  in  1845,  and  one  last  year, 
upon  the  temperature  of  man.  His  first 
experiments  were  on  himself,  a  healthy  man 
of  fifty-five,  in  England.  The  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  heat  of  the  substance  of  the  body 
was  by  thrusting  the  bulb  of  a  delicate  ther- 
mometer, constructed  for  the  purpose,  far 
back  under  the  tongue,  and  holding  it  for 
some  time  in  the  centre  of  the  closed  mouth. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  body  in  a 
healthy  man  of  fifty-five,  was  found  to  be 
ninety-eight  degrees  and  four-tenths  of  a 
degree.  This  temperature,  however,  is  per- 
petually rising  or  &lllng,  within  the  limits 
of  about  one  degree  on  either  side.  On 
getting  up  in  the  morning  in  this  country, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is. above  the 
average ;  because  it  has  been,  all  night,  under 
thick  bed-clothes,  by  which  radiation  was 
impeded.  It  cools  down  to  the  average,  and 
before  bed-time — even  in  winter  parlours, 
of  which  the  heat  has  been  augmenting  every 
hour — the  temperature  of  the  body  is  as  much 
below  the  average  as  it  had  been  above  it  in 
the  morning. 

All  this  IB  the  case  in  England;  but  Dr. 
Davy  went  between  the  tropics,  and  expe- 
rimented on  himself  while  ne  resided  at 
Barbadoes.  There  the  rule  was  reversed. 
He  slept  with  only  a  sheet  to  cover  him,  and 
with  his  bed-room  windows  open.  While  he 
slept,  his  body  cooled,  and  its  temperature 
was  therefore  lower  than  the  average  on 
rising,  and  above  the  average  at  bed-time. 
The  whole  difference  made  also  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  by  transfer  from  an 
English  to  a  West  Indian  climate,  was  to 
raise  its  average  by  about  one  degree.  The 
difference  between  the  heat  of  the  substance 
of  the  body  in  England  and  the  tropics  may 
be  summed  up  therefore  very  shortly.  The 
body  in  England  is  coolest  at  bed-time,  in 
the  tropics  it  is  coolest  in  the  morning, 
and  the  average  heat  of  the  body  in  the 
tropics  is  higher  by  one  degree  than  it  is  in 
England. 

Tills  difference  the  air  makes :  there^  are 
also  differences  made  by  our  mode  of  taking 
air  and  by  some  other  habits,  which  produce 
the  same  effects  all  over  the  world.  Active 
exercise  raises  the  heat  of  the  body,  but  at 
the  utmost  does  not  raise  it  above  one  degree. 
The  heat  at  the  surface  and  about  the  hands 
and  feet,  together  with  the  perspiration,  do 
not  indicate  in  themselves  that  the  whole 
body  is  hotter :  they  occur  because  the 
increased  action  of  the  heart  propels  the 
blood  more  forcibly  towards  the  surface  and 
urges  towards  l^e  skin  the  heat  which  collects, 
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eonnnoDlf  where  It  U  moat  reqnlred,  about 
the  internal  and  deep-seated  parts.  ARt^r 
active  oxcrciBe,  the  whole  body  Is  iiiil>;r<l 
botter  by  some  tenths  ofa  degree,  or  at  iiid^i 
I17  a  whole  deffrea ;  the  11UJ17  degree-  1 1! 
increased  beat  felt  at  the  ntrfoce  indicat  -  ;,: 
the  same  time  no  more  than  a  change  in  1I1' 
balance  of  the  circulation.  Active  eiercii-  -  - 
rapid  riding  on  horseback,  or  brisk  waUdc  /— 
rataea  the  tenperatore  of  the  bod; ;  passive 
exercise,  howerer,  even  though  in  hot  weather 
it,maf  be  attended  with  per^iration,  loirers 
it.  A  slow  walk,  an  amble  on  horselMck,  or 
a  ride  in  a  carriage,  InTarlablr  eaoBes  a 
decrease  of  the  whole  iieat  of  the  oodr. 

^Vbat  U  tnie  of  bodilv,  Is  tme  of  menfnl 
ererciie.  Original  writmg  or  stndy,  or  imv 
intcUectaal  effort,  raises  fiie  temperatnti'  of 
the  body  even  more  decidedly  than  boiiilj 
exertion.  Doctor  Davy  never  foond  bis  vm-d 
tempcratnre  raised  beyond  a  hundRd  de^L'ea 
even  in  Barbadoee,  except  after  the  deliver; 
of  certain  chemical  lectures;  while  the  most 
violent  bodily  exertion  nnder  a  tropical  Bun 
produced  a  resnlt,  decided  eaong^  Indeed,  but 
not  to  striking.  Again,  as  passive  iKKlily 
exercise  lowers  the  heat  of  the  trady.sDpaBHive 
mental  exercise  doet  just  the  same.  After  tbu 
passive  work  of  writing  fCom  a  copy,  or  of 
reading  for  amnMmeutmichlightworuMxIo 
not  exeroiie  the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  bent 
of  the  bodyiifouud  fovariably  to  have  fUien. 
Balance  gained  or  lost  in  this  way  Will  be 
Boon  recovered,  for  the  temperatnre  of  the 
bodv  fluctuates  with  ease.  We  should  add  tliat, 
while  a  light  meal  makes  no  diOtrence,  a  full 
meal,  followed  by  drowsineK,  reduces  the 
heat  J  which  is  reduced  algo  by  the  use  nf 
wine.  If  the  use  of  wine  at  sapper  or  tfler 
dinner  l>e  at  all  In  excess,  the  reduction  of 
heat  by  it  is  very  marked ;  the  temperature, 
however,  before  breakflut  next  morning,  by 
way  of  compensation,  rises  considerably,  oa 
all  repcutaat  topers  know. 


THE  TRUMPETS  OP  DOOLKARNEDJ. 

Is  Eastem  biatdry  are   two  Tskenden  or 

Alexandcrt,  who  are  sometimes  confonnrled, 
and  both  of  whom  are  called  Doollumein,  or 
the  Two-Bomed,  in  ailatiou  to  their  aubJLi- 
gatlon  of  East  and  West,  boms  twlng  nu 
oriental  symbol  of  power.  One  of  these  heroi-i^ 
Is  Alexander  ofMacedon;  the  other,  a  con- 
queror of  more  ancient  time,  who  built  lli'" 
marvellooB  scries  of  ramparts  on  Monnt  Cnii- 
casuii,  known  In  thbic  as  the  wait  ofGog  iinii 
MaRog ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  people  of  tli'/ 
North.  It  reached  (Vom  the  Euxine  Sea  to 
the  Cuiplnn,  where  its  flanks  originated  thu 
modern  appellation  of  the  Caspian  Get  ». 
See  among  other  msBages  in  the  same  wcirk 
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PEATAL  AGGRESSION. 


Once  upon  a  time,  no  one  can  saj  how  long 
ago,  there  were,  if  wise  men  say  true,  broad, 
diinlng  lakes  wad  smaller  ponds  in  the  middle 
of  Ireland,  where  now  there  are  no  such  lakes 
at  all.  The  middle  of  Ireland  is  a  mass  of 
limestone,  with  heights  and  hollows,  which 
vary  its  surfoce  in  all  manner  of  ways,  firom 
sea  to  sea;  from  the  Irish  Channel  to  the 
Atlantic  How  this  stone  foundation  is 
covered  now,  we  may  see  by  and  by.  Let  us 
first  look  at  it  under  its  ancient  aspect,  as  fkr 
as  our  very  loanty  knowledge  enables  us  to 
do  so. 

First— some  thousands  of  years  ago— we 
see  from  such  a  point  of  view  as  Kildare, 
ridge  behind  ridge  of  hills  retiring  to  the 
north-west ;  and  on  ihese  hills,  thick  forests 
Jf  oaks,  beeches,  elms,  ash.  and  fir.  These 
woods  are  terrible  places  for  wolves.  In  the 
vales  there  are  fresh  green  pastures  Iving 
between  the  lakes  and  ponds;  and  here 
cattle  are  seen  grazing  by  day,  and  swine 
come  out  from  the  woods  at  evening,  to  pass 
the  night  near  the  dwellings  of  men.  These 
dwellings  are  a  sort  of  box,  open  at  one  side. 
They  are  made  of  oak  logs  or  thick  planks ; 
with  the  roof  flat,  and  a  sort  of  shelf  laid  all 
through  the  middle,  dividing  the  house  of 
nine  feet  high  into  two  rooms,  each  four  feet 
high.  Nothing  being  known  of  nails  as  yet, 
grooves  and  boles  are  made  with  a  stone 
chisel ;  and  the  pieces  of  wood  are  fitted 
together,  so  as  to  make  a  strong  box  of  twelve 
feet  square,  where  the  people  may  sleep,  and 
find  shelter  in  bad  weather.  It  is  not  a  place 
for  cooldng ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
see  a  littte  path,  paved  with  stones,  leading 
away  frt>m  the  dwelling  to  some  place  behind, 
where  a  smoke  is  rising  from  the  ground. 
This  place  is  the  family  hearthstone,  made  of 
freestone  slabs,  nicely  laid.  There  are  logs 
of  wood  burning ;  and  in  the  ashes  are  roast- 
ing, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  acorns,  and 
ehesnuts,  and  roots.  And  what  a  quanti^  of 
nutshells  one  may  see  scattered  alH>ut  I  it  is 
late  autumn,  and  the  people  are  in  a  hurry, 
evidently,  to  get  on  with  that  strange  work 
that  IheV  are  doing  in  the  middle  of  the 
water.  What  are  they  about,  those  strange 
little  men,  with  their  very  small  heads,  and 
their  dress  of  skins  of  beasts  merely  strapped 
about  them,  and  their  mallets — mere  stones, 
with  a  wooden  handle  run  through  any 
accidental  holet  Look  at  those  two  getting 
into  their  boat  Can  one  call  it  a  boat — a 
mere  skin  stretched  over  a  frame  t  Off  they 
drift,  like  a  couple  of  witches  in  a  sieve.  And 
what  for  ?  Are  they  beavers  making  a  dam  ? 
They  are  driving  in  stockades,  and  plastering 
them  with  mud.  They  are  certainly  making 
an  island:  and  there  is  a  second  artificial 
island !  and  fxr  away,  in  the  middle  of  that 


river  to  the  north,  there  is  a  third.  When 
they  have  made  their  circle  of  piles,  they  bale 
out  the  water  and  put  in  stones,  and  wood, 
and  earth,  till  they  have  an  island  high  and 
dry*.  Very  odd!  when  they  have  hills  and 
green  pastures  ready  made  to  their  hands! 
Winter  is  coming,  and  they  are  afraid  of 
the  wolves  by  night,  and,  perhaps,  of  foes  by 
day.  See  how  they  settle  themselves,  huddled 
together  on  the  island,  with  titieir  boats  hung 
up  to  dry  on  the  stockkdes ! 

What  now?  Music?  A  procession?  It 
is  either  a  wedding,  or  a  royal  feast,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  What  a  glittering  of 
gold  I  Look  at  the  diadems  of  gold,  and  the 
curioQS  round  plates  as  large  as  the  palms  of 
my  hands,  fitting  close  to  the  cheek-boncn. 
It  is  a  becoming  hoad-dress,  is  it  not  ?  And 
so  is  the  circle — like  a  twisted  cord — of  gold 
round  the  men-s  heads,  and  round  their 
waists.  Those  ornaments,  like  cymbals,  hung 
round  their  necks,  and  the  heavy  finger-rings 
of  the  same  shape,  and  the  neck-plates  arc  all 
very  well  to  show  how  mnch  gold  people  can 
hang  about  them ;  but  they  are  not  very 
pretty.  But  you  see  these  people  have  got 
hold  of  at  least  one  metal.  Oi  more  than 
one?  True!  That  man  has  a  sword — a 
bronze  sword— just  like  the  old  Greek.  Their 
bronze  will  not  bear  an  edge  that  will  split  or 
saw  wood,  I  suppose  ;  but  it  may  give  a  very 
ugly  thrust  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  Has 
that  little  child  got  one?  He  seems  to  be 
fiourishing  a  sword  about  Noj  it  is  only  a 
toy — a  wooden  swcrd ;  but  it  is  just  like  the 
bronze  one,  at  this  distance.  Now,  they  are 
going  to  feast  There  are  the  roasted  animals 
steaming  away!  To  think  that  the  smell 
should  be  wa/ted  to  our  nostrils  across  this 
great  space  of  centuries  I  What  a  pity  they 
have  no  salt,  though !  They  do  not  seem  to 
miss  it.  They  might  find  some,  not  so  very 
far  off,  if  they  had  any  longing  for  it.  Hark ! 
how  the  wild  beasts  howl  from  the  forest,  as 
the  scent  of  the  fcaAt  is  borne  on  the  evening 
breeze,  and  the  fiies  from  the  islands  shine 
broad  and  red  over  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
See  by  that  light  how  the  revellers  are 
making  a  clearanct,  throwing  the  bones  and 
refuse  into  the  water  over  the  stockade. 
That  is  one  convenience,  to  be  sure,  of  living 
on  an  artificial  island.  But  I  should  be  afraid 
that  something  useful — ^tools,  arms,  utensils, 
even  people — ^would  slip  over  now  and  then, 
and  go  to  the  bottom. 

Look  at  that  long  string  of  wild  fowl 
winging  their  way  to  the  south,  showing  clear 
against  the  last  red  light  of  the  western  sky. 
Listen  to  the  bustle  of  the  wild  swans  in  the 
sedgy  creeks  of  the  lake.  Is  that  the  raven's 
night  cry,  ringing  hard,  as  from  a  solid 
fimament?  Peep  into  the  covert,  and  sec 
what  is  doing  there.  Here  are  deer  crouched 
down  in  the  withering  fern.  I  wonder  they 
can  sleep,  with  foes  so  near.  What  shakos 
the  gpround,  as  with  the  tread  of  Goliath  ? 
It  is  not  a  giant,  with  a  pine-tree  for  his  staff, 
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ih&i  is  coming  from  between  the  hills,  bat,  as 
it  were,  a  branching  oak  moving  towards  the 
water?  Heaven  and  earth  I  What  a  creature  I 
The  elk  of  fable,  beside  which  the  cattle  show 
like  dogs,  and  the  jounff  fawns  like  mice.  As 
it  bends  to  the  brink,  what  a  shadow  it  casts 
far  into  the  lake ;  and  how  the  fishing-boats 
draw  off  to  the  further  shore!  Something 
humbler  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  see — some- 
thing very  small  and  meant  Is  it  the  snake 
under  the  fallen  leaves,  or  ...  It  is  under 
the  water,  you  say.  Is  it  the  salmon,  come 
up  from  the  sea,  lurking  in  its  sandy  cove 
under  the  shadow  of  the  bank?  Is  it  .  .  . 
Nothing  of  that  kind,  you  say,  but  a  very 
small  Sling,  with  a  verv  small  movement, 
which  is  destined  to  outlast  and  to  bury  all 
the  living  creatures  we  have  seen,  with  their 
posterity,  and  even  these  oaks  of  a  thousand 
years,  rooted  firm  in  the  everlasting  hills. 
And  what  is  this  very  small  thing?  That 
little  moss? — that  tiny  plant  which  the  child 
with  the  wooden  sword  could  pluck  up  with 
his  finger  and  thumb?  0  yes ;  we  will  watch 
it ; — for  two  or  three  thousand  years,  if  you 
please. 

Small  and  silent  as  it  is,  I  see  it  does  grow 
and  work  diligently.  Here  is  where  it  began 
— ^here,  where  this  water-hen's  nest  stopped 
the  flow  of  this  little  drip  into  the  cove. 
Here  sprang  the  moss ;  and  see  how  its  fila- 
ments are  now  spread  amon^  all  the  vegeta- 
tion on  the  bank,  and  how  it  is  stealing  out 
all  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  even  covering 
its  bottom  for  some  wav  in.  Already  it  inter- 
cepts and  soaks  up  the  smaller  tributaries 
that  feed  the  lake.  Already  it  holds,  as  in  a 
sponge,  the  water  of  the  lake  itself  By  ab- 
sorbing its  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time 
encroaching  upon  its  bed,  it  is  actually  starv- 
ing the  lake.  See,  in  half  a  centunr,  it  is  per^ 
ceptibly  smaller;  and,  instead  of  the  sandy 
and  pebblv  beach,  which  was  so  pretty  and 
convenient,  there  is  now  a  margin  of  wet 
sponge,  which  it  is  not  eai^  to  cross.  There 
is  a  natural  bridge — ^that  fallen  tree :  it  was 
the  little  moss  that  gave  us  that  bridge.  That 
vcw  stood  firm,  a  few  years  since.  The  soak- 
ing of  the  sour  water  about  its  roots  loosened 
them,  and  down  it  sank  by  its  own  weight. 
Yes — you  promised  me  that  the  moss  should 
bury  everything ;  and  I  see  that  it  is  creeping 
about  the  fallen  yew — growing  up  among  its 
branches.  At  the  rate  of  an  men  and  a  half 
a  vear,  is  it  growing?  Then  the  poor  yew 
will  be  soon  covered  up— away  from  human 
sight  for  ever.  Not  so?  Are  we  to  see  it 
again  ?  Well,  time  will  show.  But  I  see  no 
oaks  down,  as  you  promised.  Their  turn  is 
by  and  by,  is  it?  Ay,  I  see  that  they  are 
rooted  differently  from  the  firs  and  other 
inferior  trees ;  they  stand  rooted  each  in  its 
own  hillock  of  gravel  and  firm  soil:  they 
mav  resist  the  moss  for  a  good  while. 

fiut  what  is  to  become  of  this  whole  district, 
if  the  moss  goes  on  unchecked  ?  It  is  higher 
now  than  the  surface  of  the  lake.  It  is  rising 


in  the  middle,  and  sending  back  the  waters 
where  there  is  no  channel  for  them ;  so  that 
they  soak  and  loosen  the  soil  far  and  wide. 
The  cushion  is  climbing  the  stockade,  and 
will  quite  cover  the  island  soon ;  and  nobody 
will  resist  this,  for  the  place  has  lon^  been 
deserted — ^therc  being  no  approach  to  it  now 
but  over  a  shaking  bog,  which  is  neither  land 
nor  water.  The  live  cushion  is  creeping  over 
the  green  sward  where  the  cattle  uned  to 
graze.  Some  of  those  strange  old  cattle,  un- 
willing to  give  up  their  pasture,  venture  to 
pick  their  meals  there  still.  There!  there 
goes  one  poor  animal,  down  to  death !  She 
was  deceived  by  the  greenness  of  that  knoll, 
and,  committing  her  weight  to  it,  down  she 
went — the  deeper,  the  more  she  struggled  in 
the  slough,  till  the  black  mud  closed  over  her 
horns.  I  am  certain  I  saw  that  heavy  oak 
shake.  See  I  down  it  goes,  with  a  snap  and 
crash,  and  a  plunging  sound  as  it  buries  itself 
in  the  wet  moss.  Its  roots  are  still  firm,  you 
see :  it  was  the  trunk  that  snapped,  and  now 
it  lies  along  on  its  bed  of  sponge,  ten  feet 
thick.  Now  that  one  has  gone,  more  will 
quickly  follow.  I  see  now  how  the  little  moss 
may  lay  low,  and  bury  the  mighty  forest. 

What  now?  What  is  all  this ?  The  little 
moss  grows  very  greedy  and  impatient 
What  a  slide  there  was!  Half  an  acre  of 
parasitic  soil  pushing  on  over  what  was  once 
the  track  of  the  royal  boats ;  and  from  the 
cracks  and  chasms  a  bubbling  up  of  hideous 
black  mud,  rolling  on  and  actually  surround- 
ing that  old  house  that  we  saw  building. 
The  bog  had  long  ago  begun  to  grow  up 
about  it,  but  now  it  is  to  be  buried  in  this 

E itchy  stream  of  decayed  vegetation.  See 
ow  &e  mud  fills  up  the  house,  and  how  it 
flows  on  to  the  hearthstone,  and  covers  up 
everything,  leaving  onl^  a  level  black  surface, 
on  which  vegetation  will  soon  again  sprout 
and  spread. 

A  century  passes  away,  and  the  house  is 
covered  deep ;  and  the  oak  is  hidden,  both 
the  scraggy  root  and  the  fallen  trunk.  The 
mossy  sumce  is  strong  enough  now  to  bear 
the  tread  of  small  animals ;  and  some  one  of 
them  has  dropped  an  acorn  in  a  favourable 
spot,  where  it  sprouts  and  grows ;  so  that  an 
oak  strikes  root  on  a  level  considerably 
higher  than  the  old  one,  even  directly  over  it. 
There  is  a  new  layer  of  firs,  and  more  are 
tumbled  down  from  their  places  on  the  hills. 
There  is  a  new  race  of  people  in  the  land,  who 
do  not  suspect  that  there  was  ever  a  lake 
occupying  the  space  usurped  by  the  ambitious 
and  devouring  moss.  These  people  wear  steel 
arms  and  curious  dresses,  and  have  come  from 
abroad,  and  those  unaccountable  round  towers 
which  appear  here  and  there  must,  one  would 
think,  have  been  built  by  them.  Then  comes 
in  another  race,  with  iron  armour  and  uten- 
sils, and  new  wars  and  ways.  How  generation 
after  generation,  race  after  race,  comes  to  the 
edge  of  the  moss,  and  tries  to  set  foot  on  it, 
'  and  draws  back,  because  it  is  a  treacherous 
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doagb !  And  how  they  pursue  their  enemies 
to  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  and  slay  them  and 
the  wolves  together  1  And  how,  when  this  is 
found  dangerous  and  troublesome,  they  fell 
whole  acres  of  the  woodland,  to  destroy  the 
harbourage  of  man  and  beast ;  and  the  moss 
grows  and  spreads,  and  rises  all  the  while,  to 
receive  whatever  &lls  from  the  hills,  and 
swallow  up  all  that  lies  at  their  base  1  Ah  I 
there  is  to  be  a  new  prey  for  the  cruel  moss 
in  consequence  of  this  felling  of  the  woodland. 
Fugitives,  outlaws,  rebels,  must  have  a  place 
of  refuge.  The  limestone  hills  are  laid  bare, 
and  a  rough  grass,  which  affords  no  shelter,  is 
soon  the  only  covering  of  the  ridges.  See  how 
the  hunted  ingitives  learn  by  necessity  to 
walk  where  wolf  and  wild-cat  would  not  ven- 
ture I  First,  they  shoe  themselves  with  light 
boards,  or  plates  of  wicker-work,  and  go  fear- 
fully into  the  swamp ;  but  soon  they  learn 
how  to  pick  their  way  from  clump  to  clump 
of  moss  and  heath,  and  can  go  best  barefoot. 
They  find  out  dry  spots  where  they  can  hide 
their  heads  and  kindle  a  sod  to  warm  them- 
selves, secure  from  being  followed  by  armed 
men  whose  weight  would  sink  them.  One  has 
Tentured,  and  presently  sunk,  stifled  in  black 
mud :  there  sticks  his  body,  without  other 
buriaL  Another  has  tried,  and  perished  at 
once— drowned  in  dark-brown  water.  Day 
by  day,  for  scores  of  years,  must  their  bones 
dissolve  in  the  juices  of  the  bog — the  skull 
melting  and  evaporating,  and  the  brain  and 
muscle  slirivelling  up,  and  the  skin  turning  to 
leather  in  this  natural  tanpit.  The  antique 
cattle  are  lying  &r  below,  the  modern  men 
.  near  the  surface, — the  hazel  with  its  nuts,  the 
I  oak  with  its  acorns,  the  yews  and  firs  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  all  tanning  together  in  this 
mighty  tanpit  of  four  thontond  acres,  without 
break. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  T  Is  the 
moss  to  go  on  growing,  till  it  has  swallowed 
np  all  Ireland  ?  Oh  no ;  for  a  wall  is  enough 
to  stop  its  growth;  and  there  are  strong 
rivers  to  stop  it  in  more  directions  than  one. 
This  bog  will  not  outgrow  its  four  thousand 
acres ;  and  indeed,  if  that  space  does  not 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  little  moss,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  would.  The  change  is  sad 
and  dreary  enough.  Instead  of  forests,  we 
see  hills,  carpeted,  it  is  true,  with  oats  and 
grass,  but  without  a  single  tree.  We  see,  in- 
stead of  gleaming  lakes  and  bright  alluvions 
between,  a  dingy,  brown  expanse,  tufted  with 
hillocks,  and...  But  what  is  this?  What 
are  these  people  doing  t 

What  are  they  doing?  They  are  visiting 
the  little  moss  with  retribution.  It  is  very 
late,  after  thousands  of  years :  but  the  hour 
of  retribution  has  come  at  last.    There  are 


of  so  many  ages,  and  oeginning  a  new  era  on 
this  spot  ^ich  has  seen  so  many  changes. 
Which  comer  shall  we  look  at  first  ? 


Thev  trench  deep ;  and,  having  pared  away 
the  loose  fibrous  sponge,  near  the  top,  find 
beneath  a  brown  peat,  which  they  know  will 
be  worth  digging  out.  But  below  that  again 
is  a  black  peat  of  a  closer  grain:  and  this 
goes  down  and  down,  blacker  and  denser  with 
every  foot,,  from  having  borne  the  weight  of 
more  centuries,  and  the  pressure  of  a  thicker 
overgrowth.  Into  the  trench  dribbles  and 
drips  the  black  water,  which  has  been  im- 
prisoned so  long — too  far  below  the  sunshine 
to  be  evaporated,  and  too  far  away  from  any 
natural  channel  to  flow  down  into  any  stream. 
It  is  hardly  like  water  now — salt,  astringent, 
and  spirituous ;  but  it  will  still  reflect  the 
blue  sky  from  its  surface,  and  it  can  run 
away  down  hill,  as  fast  as  ever.  As  it  dribbles 
out  and  runs  away,  the  banks  of  the  trench 
sink,  and  the  soil  becomes  more  compact. 
The  poor  come  to  slice  the  peat  away,  and  cut 
it  into  oblong  pieces  like  bricks,  and  set  the 
pieces  on  end  in  little  groups  to  dry ;  and 
when  they  are  dry,  pack  them  into  a  sort  of 
large  hamper,  whicn  is  &stened  on  a  truck 
drawn  by  an  ass  or  pony — the  whole  being 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  car.  There  goes 
the  train  of  cars  along  the  road — the  burial 
procession  of  the  littl^  moss,  which  is  being 
carried  to  its  funeral  pile. 

What  is  that  group  of  buildings  at  the  edge 
of  the  bog — the  tall  chimney — the  brick 
houses — the  curious  range  of  metal  pipes, 
dripping  and  splashing  with  water — and  the 
yards,  with  sheds,  and  tubs  of  black  liquor, 
and  spirituous  and  pungent  smells  hanging 
all  about,  and  men,  bested  and  begrimed^ 
flitting  about  the  place  ? 

"Why,  this  is  the  very  centre  of  retribution, 
whence  vengeance  goes  forth  against  the 
usurping  moss.  This  is  the  head-quarters  of 
those  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  the 
utter  annihilation  of  the  destroyer.  These 
are  the  premises  of  the  Irish  Peat  Company, 
of  whose  enterprise  we  have  given  some 
account  before.  They  undertake  so  to  deal 
with  the  peat  moss  as  that  it  shall  be  utterly 
decomposed,  and  every  part  turned  to  use. 
They  have  taken  in  hand  five  hundred  acres  of 
this  bog ;  and  there,  scattered  as  far  as  one  can 
see,  are  one  hundred  labourers — men,  women, 
and  children.  The  trenches  are  so  wide  and 
deep  as  to  be  like  little  canals.^  The  depth  is 
already  fourteen  feet ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  it  is  to  go  down  to  thirty-two  feet.  To 
the  eye,  the  mass  of  peat  appears  inexhaus- 
tible. There  are  the  men,  barelegged  in  the 
trenches,  slicing  the  vegetable  earth  and 
throwing  it  up,  to  be  caught  by  the  "  catchers  " 
above,  who,  for  sixpence  a  day,  receive  and 
deliver  the  sods.  There  are  the  women  who, 
for  sixpence  a  day,  place  or  set  np  the  sods. 


plenty  of  i>eople  engaged  in  undoing  the  work^' and  tuni  them  to  dry.    There  is  something 


picturesque  in  the  wild  scene ;  the  brown 
waste  in  clear  contrast  with  the  blue  hills ; 
the  lines  and  patches  of  sunlight,  catching  a 


Here  are  men  probing  the  bog,  to  find  a  bunch  of  yellow  weeds  or  purple  heather 
good  place  to  dig  in  on  their  own  account,  here — a  little  pool  there — a  group  of  women 
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I  or  of  diggers  elsewhere.  These  people  say 
I  that  it  was  quite  another  sight  last  February, 
when  the  scene  was  ¥rrapp^  in  flame.  They 
say  it  was  a  frightful  eight ;  but  it  must  have 
I  been,  as  a  mere  q[>ectacle,  ver^  grand.  A 
'  man  had  carried  out  a  live  sod  into  the  bog 
with  him,  to  light  his  pipe.  It  was  far  away 
I  from  the  Company's  land :  but  fire  observes 
'  no  boundaries.  The  man  piled  up  his  little 
heap  of  fuel  about  his  sod,  and  blew  up  the 
Fpark.  It  was  a  windy  day ;  and  the  heap 
burbt  into  flame,  and  the  flame  burst  away  to 
peizc  upon  anything  that  would  bum.  The 
Fjiikes  of  fire  shot  up  the  slopes  of  the  turf 
stacks  of  the  Company.  The  stacks  (called 
clamps)  were  burned  f^om  the  top  downwards 
— no  less  than  sixty-eight  of  them.  The 
flume  went  leaping,  running,  and  dancing 
towards  the  buildings,  and  threatened  to 
devour  them  ;  but  they  were  saved.  It  was 
the  river  that  stopped  the  mischief  at  last, 
and  not  till  six  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
damage  had  been  done.  This  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  Company ;  though  no  triumph  to 
the  little  moss.  I?  ewer  people  have  been 
employed  since  :  the  tone  or  the  establishment 
in  relaxed,  and  its  spirits  are  lowered.  But 
its  demolition  of  the  works  of  the  little  moss 
ih  as  thorough  as  ever,  within  the  scope  of  its 
operations.  There  is  the  great  furnace,  into 
which  air  is  perpetually  blown  by  the  tteam- 
engine.  If  we  peep  within  certain  slits  in  the 
furnace  door,  we  see  the  gases  alight,  fuming 
and  dancing— blue  and  yellow— keeping  every- 
thin);  within  reach  at  a  mighty  heat.  Else- 
where there  is  the  tar,  oozing  hither  and 
thither :  and  the  oils  in  casks,  scenting  the 
air ;  and  the  parafine,  of  which  candles  are 
to  be  made,  but  which  now  is  seen  in  the 
form  of  yellow  waxy  cakes,  blistered  and 
unshapcn,  and  lying  between  oily  woollens. 
It  has  had  some  of  its  oil  pressed  out ;  but  it 
is  to  1>c  steamed  and  bleached,  and  squeezed 
in  the  hydraulic  press,  before  it  is  fit  to  make 
such  candles,  as  those  which  were  lighted,  as 
a  specimen,  on  the  table  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons.  And  there  lies  a  lump  of  salt — 
Fait  got  out  of  the  vegetable  decay  of  the  spot 
where  the  ancient  inhabitants  ate  their  food 
without  salt  There  is  not  much  in  this  salt, 
however,  that  would  give  a  rclif>h  to  food.  It 
is  won«c  than  the  flakes  that  whiten  the 
phorcH  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  minutest  grain 
poisons  the  palate  and  throat  for  many  hourn. 
And  there  is  a  great  heap  of  slag — the  black, 
light,  shining  refuse  of  tne  small  part  of  the 
peat  that  is  actually  burnt.  Here  is  the  little 
mosp  so  treated  as  to  come  out,  for  human  use, 
in  the  forms  of  sperm,  oils,  salt,  spirit,  and 
gasos.  This  is  being  used  up,  with  a  vengeance. : 
The  work,  however,  seems  not  to  be  carried  ; 
on  with  altogether  so  much  activity  as  the 
little  moss  used  in  building  up  its  vast  struc-  , 
ture.  It  is  said  on  the  spot  that  all  the 
declarations  of  the  chemists  have  been  made  , 
~~^  ;  that  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  ' 
been  proved  reasonable ;  and  there  is 


talk  of  building  more  furnaces,  which  will 
employ  more  men ;  of  employing  forty  or  fil^ 
men  upon  the  Works  (exclusive  of  the  peat 
digging)instead  of  the  fifteen  who  are  at  work 
there  now.  We  hope  that  all  this  may  prove 
soberly  and  accurately  true ;  and  that  the 
success  of  this  one  only  establishment  of  the 
Irish  Peat  Company  may  lead  to  the  opening 
of  others,  and  to  the  employment  of  plenty  of 
Irish  labour,  and  the  creation  of  plenty  of 
Irish  wealth.  But,  at  present,  the  impression 
on  the  mind  of  a  visitor  is  not  encouraging. 
The  few  people  employed  look  as  if  they  did 
not  know  what  hearty  work  was.  It  appears 
that  little  or  nothing  of  the  matter  is  known 
in  Ireland,  and  that  the  products  are  not 
sold  in  Dublin,  but  all  go  to  I^ondon.  It 
seems  strange  that  there  should  be  only 
one  languid  establishment  among  the  three 
millions  (nearly)  of  acres  of  Irish  bog,  if  the 
bog  itself  be  such  a  mine  of  wealth  as  the 
first  estimates  of  this  process  led  us  to  expect 
Time  will  prove  the  facts.  The  furnaces  once 
set  up,  and  the  products  once  in  the  market, 
the  case  is  fairly  on  its  trial,  and  must  establish 
its  own  merits.  It  has  everybody's  good  will 
meanwhile. 

What  is  doing  in  that  far  comer  of  the 
bog,  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  Peat  Works? 
A  man  digging  for  fuel  is  carefully  extracting 
sundry  logs  of  wood.  The  scraggy  roots  and 
lighter  branches  he  puts  aside  to  dry ;  they 
are  fir,  and  their  fate  is  to  be  burnt,  as  people 
bum  cannel  coal  in  England,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cheerful  blaze  in  the  autumn  evenings.  Why 
are  the  digger  and  his  wife  covering  up  so 
carefully  those  blocks  of  black  wood  ?  They 
are  oak,  those  blocks,  and  worthy  of  so  careful 
and  gradual  a  drying  as  will  prevent  their 
pplitting.  If  they  split  and  crack,  they  will 
be  good  for  nothing  but  the  fire :  if  carefully 
and  successfully  dried,  they  will  sell  at  a 
good  price  to  the  carvers.  So  yonder  log  is 
covered  with  damp  sods ;  and  the  wife  will 
come  pretty  often  and  look  to  it — turning  it, 
and  shading  it,  and,  at  last,  sunning  it,  till  it 
IB  absolutely  dry,  and  so  tough  that  it  will  not 
splinter  under  any  treatment.  And  then  it 
will  go  into  the  bare  garret  in  Dublin,  and 
some  of  it  into  the  comfortless  prison  where 
the  reckless  artist  who  can  make  his  two 
guineas  a  day  is  confined  for  debt.  Li  such 
places,  breathed  upon  by  many  sighs,  will 
this  Irish  ebony  be  carved  and  perforated, 
and  beautifully  wrought,  into  forms  of  the 
extinct  Irish  wolf-dog,  and  the  national  oak, 
and  shamrock,  and  round  tower,  and  harp, 
and  whatever  is  Irish.  Beautiful  ink-stands, 
and  paper-knives,  and  snufi'-boxoi*,  and  little 
trays  come  out  of  these  long-drowned  oak 
logs ;  and  they  are  of  an  everlasting  wear. 
A  great  numljer  of  wood-carvers  make  from 
ten  shillings  to  two  guineas  a  day  as  their 
share  of  the  profits  from  the  destruction  of 
the  fabric  of  the  little  moss. 

But  what  now?  See  the  people  running 
from  far  and  near,  and  clustering  round  the 
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diljli  in  the  bog  I  On  they  came,  in  a  Bort  oT 
huddled  proccfflion,  csrrjing  Bometbin^.  A 
DDmmj  !  ucCiukllf  SL  mumm;  I  but  not  Bwnthed 
'*■     "'  "  Tc  of  Egypt,  nor  erobalined,  except  in 

itiTe  luitise. 
cW in  tlie  Mn  ofa  beast,  luid 
Buxdal  on  hie  t«et.  &e  is  a  man 
nee.  But  vo  niiBt  not  judRe  of  the  stiitare  of 
'  *  mee  b;  hie.  He  is  almost  as  light  lu 
ill.  and  u  iniitll  as  a  child  oriea  jears 
old.  V!qH  he  mnj  be,  Tor  hit  faonGS  were 
tkll  gone,  centuries  ago  —  diseolvcd  ia  the 
jiiicrfl  or  the  bog.  Ula  bead  is  just  Be 
hard  u  the  reel  of  him.  He  is  a  piece  o[ 
Btiif  leather,  throQKh  and  through,  from 
his  wmled  foot  lo  his  shrunk  crown.  He 
J  000  of  the  ftrat  pertonn  murdered  l)y 
the  little  mose — probably  aa  ho  was  coming 
home  lo  his  hearthstone  from  OBhing  ia  the 
narrowiug  lake,  or  hunting  on  the  wooded 
blllB.  His  lot  now  is  to  be  made  a  shoir  of  in 
a  Dublin  museum ;  and  there,  alas  I  to  have 
his  leather  limbs  Blohed,  bit  by  bit,  by  per- 
Boas  who  believe  mntomy  to  be  a  fine  cure  for 
the  falling  sicknesa ;  till  nt  length,  lo  preBtrve 
any  remninB  of  tbia  antique  oitiien,  he  is 
looked  np  carefuU;  under  the  charge  of 
learned  men. 

Tbls  is  not  the  last  of  the  treasures  which 
the  nio?!i  la  compelled  to  yield  tip — not  by 
many.  Again  aiul  again,  the  iiurreyorB  and 
their  men,  who  are  eiptoring  the  land  and 
deepening  the  riiera,  gather  about  BOmo  new 
mjEtery  or  matyel.  What  is  this  brown 
Boor  00  wblcb  (he  spades  strike,  at  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet  from  where  the  snrveyor  is 
looking  down  t  The  surreyor  scrambles  down 
to  Kf.  The  edge  of  the  floor  Is  found,  and 
they  dig  down  nine  feet  further,  declaring 
timt  they  have  found  a  cupboard  twelve  feet 
ei|uare.  It  is  the  old  house,  to  Ik:  snre,  thut 
stood  so  prettily  upon  the  green.  They  are 
lindiog  the  paved  pathway  to  the  hearthstoae, 
and  now  the  hearthstone  ;  and  now  tliey  aro 
picking  up  the  charred  nuts  that  nere 
.Tuthend  to  be  cateo  tbonsuids  ut  years  aga 
In!iteiid  of  being  eaten,  the  dcBtiny  of  thoso 
□nts  was  to  tie  in  tan  for  teas  of  centnries. 
and  tbcQ  lo  Ito  an  the  Selves  ofacnbiiictror 
successive  goDerallons  lo  wonder  at  Some- 
tblog  more  touching  than  that  is  going  on  at 
some  ilistonce.  What  can  be  a  more  transitory 
aflhir  than  a  child's  t«yT  We  talk  of  child- 
hood ilaetf  as  traosicnt,  gone  while  we  are 
(ulti^ring  it ;  and  its  toys  ore  childhood's  ei- 
pciienttc  of  traiLBicaoe.  Yet  here  is  the  toy — 
the  wooden  (word — that  was  wielded  )iy  a 
little  hand  hnndredB  of  generations  back. 
That  band,  probably  hardened  in  war  and 
the  chace,  ww  dinolTed  ages  ago ;  and  hero 
i«  the  wooden  sword,  brown,  polished,  entire, 
singular  in  iU  aaUque  ihapc,  and  mysterioun 
as  to  a  certain  knob  npon  it,  but  otherwise  Bt 
to  b«  mode  a  toy  agaiiL  No  child  is  to  have 
it,  however,  II  haa  become  a  grave  afihir  by 
IspEG  of  time,  and  it  is  to  lie  among  the 
tnasares  of  the  Royal  Mfih  Academy  tm  the 


constderatlou  of  the  learned.  Truly,  here  the 
great  and  the  small  have  lain  down  together. 
The  nock  sword  lay  lightly,  aa  if  put  down 
upon  a  cushion.  Hero  Is  something  so  flrmly 
bedded  in.  that  it  seetns  to  be  roiHed  in  the 
rook  below.  Here  are  bonea,  but  they  are 
like  gnarled  limbs  of  a  great  tree.  It  takes 
a  donen  men,  with  ropes  and  strong  arms,  to 
move  the  mna''.  Then  up  it  coiaes— mq  awful 
head  of  an  unkDown  beast.  Can  it  be  the 
head  of  a  bcnsti  Feel  for  Ibe  Bpi.it-:  dig 
down  along  the  expanse  of  shoulder,  and  Ibe 
depth  of  limb.  It  Is  the  skeleton  of  an  auimal. 
When  a  OBturaliBt  wes  a  bone  or  two,  he 
pronounces  it  an  extinct  elk;  and  wbcn  i4  in 
set  up,  men  gaze  up  from  below,  and  unlk 
between  its  legs,  and  talk  woaileringly  of  tha 
days  when  the  earth  contained  eur.li  gigantiD 
creatures  bb  these.  The  sea  has  them  still; 
and  in  far  climes  there  Is  the  elephaut ;  but 
that  little  Ireland  should  have  been  troddem 
by  these  hoofit — how  eioqnenl  It  makes  our 
philosophers  about  the  olden  time,  when  the 
elk  cnmc  to  drink  nt  the  margin  of  our  lakes  I 

At  different  stages  of  the  cuttings,  the 
woods  reveal  thcmselvea — some  growing  (as 
may  be  calculated)  a  hundred  years  under 
the  rooti  of  others.  The  compactness  of  the 
lowest  sail  nay  be  jndgcd  of  by  this.  In  this 
compact  foil  lies  a  stem,  its  wood  of  the 
closest  grain.  It  is  the  yew  that  we  saw  fall 
one  of  the  Orst  vietims  of  the  mo.^.  Wbeie 
is  it  lost  secQ  in  tbe  block!  In  a  garret, 
where  a  young  artist  lays  it  across  his  bench 
and  saws  A  slice  off  it  laboriously,  and  indents 
it  wilh  his  chisel  to  show  a  stranger  ffom 
over  the  sea  how  fine  is  tbe  chocolate-coloured 
grain,  and  how  well-tempered  arc  the  tools 
required  to  carve  such  a  rare  piece  of  ancient 
yew. 

If  the  natural  lake  and  woods  have  been 
absorbed  and  devoured,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  artificial  islands  arc  diBSolred.  Tbe 
stream  is  to  flow  here  again,  and  the  people 
are  deepening  the  channel.  In  doing  ?o,  they 
come  npon  a  curious  variety  of  old  treaaares, 
ecattered  abroad.  The  more  modern  iron  and 
steel  weapon*  have  been  found  on  a  higher 
level— such  as  were  light  enough  lo  be  borne 
up  by  the  little  moss.  Tbe  heavier  ones,  and 
the  most  ancieat  bronce  weapons,  are  foood 
the  last — sunk  In  tbe  soil  under  the  bog. 
Around  are  picked  op  bones—the  bones  of 
the  cattle  and  game  eaten  at  the  oiicient 
feasU ;  and  akins  which  may  have  covered 
l>oat«,  or  served  as  clothing.  La^t  of  all- 
down  in  the  sand  half  buried  in  the  claj.  thero 
is  a  shining  of  gold.  Those  old  ornaments  are 
there,  once  more  glancing  to  the  sun  now 
that  it  Is  too  late  ever  to  know  what  was  the 
race  that  wore  them,  and  why  they  were 
shaped  and  worn  an  they  were.  Hern  are 
the  check-plates,  and  the  diadems,  and  the 
gorgets,  and  the  heavy  cymbals,  and  Ihe 
Btratige  rings,  and  the  twiuted  coronals  and 
belts.  Here  they  arel  and  when  Ibey  too  are 
locked  np  in  a  melropolilan  museum,  we  may 
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eonaider  the  little  mon  palled  op  by  the  rootSi 
and  visited  with  its  fyU  retribatlon. 

The  long  series  of  ages  is  past ;  the  TaHejs 
have  been  filled  up  with  sponge,  loar  thousand 
acres  large ;  and  they  are  in  course  of  being 
cleaned  out  again.  What  then?  Will  the 
lakes  and  ponds  be  brought  back,  and  the 
woods  made  to  spring  afrem  upon  the  hills? 
Will  all  things  be  as  thej  were  before,  except 
the  men  who  live  there  ?  No :  such  a  restora- 
tion as  that  is  a  thing  that  never  happens. 
We  should  like  to  see  some  woods  in  the 
hollows,  and  on  the  ridg^;  but  there  are 
none  planted  vet.  Where  the  lake  was,  the 
soil  is  ploughed  up,  and  drained,  and  fertilised; 
and  the  valley  will  in  time  hie  smiling  with 
waving  com  and  green  pastures.  Where 
there  were  firii,  there  will  be  flocks.  Where 
there  were  perishable  islands,  there  will  be 
human  dwellings.  Where  there  was  the 
howling  of  wolves,  there  is  already  the  lowing 
of  herds.  Where  there  were  murderous 
conflicts  with  barbaric  swords,  there  will  be 
reaping  and  binding  by  men  armed  with 
nothing  worse  than  the  peaeefiil  sickle.  So 
wc  may  hope  it  will  be  in  the  end ;  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  desolation  to  clear 
away  first.  It  is  only  in  prospect  and  in 
purpose  that  we  have  yet  plucked  up  the 
little  moss  by  the  roots. 

MORE  WORK  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

Having  given  a  uiefhl  hint,  bv  the  instance 
of  the  femue  dmitist,  to  those  of  our  country- 
women who  are  deficient  in  pocket-money  to 
exactly  the  same  degree  in  which  they  are 
overburdened  with  leisure,  I  now  add  a  few 
more  like  examples  which  have  fhllen  in  our 
way  as  we  moved  along  our  road. 

In  all  French  towns  where  any  respectable 
concourse  or  transit  of  strangers  is  going  on, 
there,  a  deadly  rivals,  a  fierce  opposition  of 
Daguerr^otypists  exists.  It  is  not  the  two  of 
a  trade  who  cannot  agree,  it  is  a  good  half- 
dozen  hungry  hunters  after  the  heads  of  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who,  in  defiance  of  their 
opponents,  stick  upon  their  staring  collection 
of  trophies  the  motto,  **  No  connection  with 
the  Daguerr^otypcr  over  the  way."  It  is 
supposed,  as  of  course,  that  every  tourist 
passing  through  everv  one  of  these  towns  must 
be  taken ;  the  tug  of  war  is,  who  shall  take 
him,  and  add  the  newly  arrived  head  to  the 
previously  decapitated  victims. 

Asi  I  never  had  been  done — in  this  way — 
nnd  as  it  was  hopeless  to  run  the  gauntlet 
throiip^h  the  horde  of  Daguerrdotypists  with 
the  least  chance  of  escape,  I  looked  out  for 
the  inn;^  generous  enemy  to  whom  to  surrender 
a  pr'  oner,  in  the  hope  of  being  dealt  with 
on  the  most  mcrcifol  terms  of  portrait- 
painting  warfhre.  Among  the  hostile  chieft 
was  a  fbmale  warrior;  and  I  beg  to  hand 
yon  her  card,  with  an  assurance  that  she 
operates  upon  her  patients  with  the  utmost 
humanity : — 


"  Mademoiselle  Lebonr,  Painter  in  Daguer* 
r^otype.  Pupil  of  M.  Sabatier,  of  the  Palate 
NatfonaJ  at  Paris,  is  at  this  time  stopping  al 
(wherever  she  may  happen  to  be).  If  required, 
she  Daguerr^types  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
their  own  houses." 

I  went,  and  was  received  by  t^o  ladies, 
one  about  twenty-five,  the  other  perhaps  fifty 
years  of  age.  They  had  been  doing  some 
other  people :  a  pretty,  costumed,  fish-woman, 
with  her  baby ;  a  family  party  of  English 
folks — for  when  you  want  a  largo  di£  of 
heads  to  be  served,  it  only  costs  a  trifle  per 
head  extra  on  the  original  plate.  A  middle* 
aged  French  officer  had  juBt  descended  from 
the  scMctum  in  a  pleasing  state  of  expectancy 
as  to  how  his  weather-beaten  face  would  look 
upon  the  smooth  silver  ground.  The  ladies 
pursued  their  vocation  like  workwomen ;  in 
and  out  at  their  dark  closet,  polishing  the 
metallic  panels  for  their  portraits,  handling 
their  secret  pickles,  preserves,  and  pigment^ 
giving  a  suggestion  as  to  arrangement  of 
dress,  and  chatting  merrily  on  the  gossip  of 
the  day. 

They  spoke  no  English,  and  some  of  their 
sitters  spoke  no  French,  which  was  awkward. 
From  the  table,  on  which  specimen  heads 
were  lying,  I  picked  up  a  scrap  of  paper, 
which  I  took  for  a  talisman,  or  charm — as  it 
was — to  get  over  that  difllculty.  It  was 
inscribed  with  short  sentences,  alternately  in 
French  and  Magician's  jargon.  The  jargon 
I  leave  unaltered,  replacing  the  French  by 
English ;  thus : — 

'*  Qttip  womr  'td  ttrmiU 
Kmp  your  IimuI  ttnighL 
Out  must  hi  gain  c£  gAin, 
Wo  miut  b^in  again. 
Ok  I  ptigne  kieure  kaiet. 
Open  jr<mr  eyea ;" 

and  so  forth,  unintelligible  as  ahracadaJbrtu 
Then  came  my  turn  to  proceed  to  the  myste- 
rious apartment  With  a  fluttering  heart  I 
took  a  final  glance  at  the  looking-glass,  and 
accompanied  the  ladies. 

'^  It  feels  very  much  like  going  to  have  a 
tooth  drawn,"  said  L 

"Ton  would  have  thought  so,  if  you  had 
been  here  the  other  day,"  replied  we  elder 
artiste,  "An  English  ladj  became  quite 
nervous  when  she  sat  down  in  the  chair,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  all  over,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  threw  herself  into  lier  husband's  arms." 

''The  chair  does  look  formidable  with  that 
head-rest  fixed  to  its  back,  and  might  bo 
taken  for  a  milder  mode  of  garrotting  crimi- 
nals. I  will  venture,  nevertheless.  Will  that 
do,  ladies?"  I  asked,  trying  bard  to  assume 
a  careless  countenance  and  an  easy  attitude. 

''Oh,  not  Monsieur;  that  won't  do  at 
all ;"  said  the  younger  one,  laughing.  '*Have 
the  goodness  to  rise  for  one  moment,  and  I 
will  show  you  something  better  than  that. 
Voild ;  try  if  you  can  place  yourself  more 
naturally,  thus." 


I  tried,  ftnd  wm  Approved  of  ''And  now,'' 
coatiniied  the  operator,  prodacinf  a  piece  of 
black  ailk,  **  look  st  tiiia,  and  donH  be  afraid. 
It  must  coTer  your  diirt  bosom  for  a  while ; 
then  I  diall  come  and  anatch  it  awaj :  bat 
yoa  most  not  badge  an  inch.  Some  English- 
men  apoil  their  portraits,  by  joaping  mp 
when  1  have  to  do  this.'' 

The  elder  lady  took  a  large  loiddng-glaas  to 
illnminate,  by  reflected  lij^t,  my  right  cheek, 
and  ear,  and  whisker.  Hhe  awfhlly  eflfective 
slide  of  the  camera  obtewra  was  drawn ;  in  a 
few  seconds  the  jnniw  stole  roand  uid 
whisked  the  black  silk  away ;  and  presto ! 
the  slide  was  shat  again  with  a  clap.  ^  There  I" 
said  the  senior :  **  your  tooth  is  drawn,  Mon- 
Blear,  and  I  iK^e  yon  have  not  soflered 
greatly." 

When  I  paid  Ibr  my  portrait,  I  eonid  not 
help  wishing  that  a  few  pale-faced,  nnder-fed, 
thin-clad  English  girls  eoi^  see  how  cheer- 
fhlly  Mademoiselle  Leboar  was  liTing  by  the 
practice  of  Dagaerreotype.  She  seemed  al- 
most as  happy  and  as  mdependent  as  a  first- 
rate  governess  at  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  if  saoh 
a  comparison  will  b«ur  the  making. 

On  a  sabeeqnent  adventure,  aarived  at  a 
railway  station,  we  wanted  to  take  oar 
tickets.  At  the  pigeon-hole  or  wicket,  or 
guacArf,  as  they  call  it,  appeared  a  female 
clerk  with  an  asBJatagt  of  the  same  sex, 
doabtless  her  Toonger  sister;  both  very 
basinea»-like  and  very  polite.  A  train  was 
soon  coming.  Might  we  go  on  the  platfbrm 
and  see  it?  No;  aswc  were  not  going  by 
thai  But,  If  we  liked,  we  might  enter  the 
cIerk-8  bureau,  and  view  it  from  the  windows. 
Thence  followed  chat  about  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, and  reviews,  and  mad  dogs,  and 
spaniels  (for  the  clerk's  husband  was  a  great 
sportsman,  and  had  been  keeper  to  ClMrles 
the  Tenth),  and  about  forest  ufe  among  the 
Yosges,  and  sea-bathing  in  the  golf  of  the 
Seine: — Interrupted  by  the  tinlding  of  a 
little  bell.  Silence,  all;  Ibr  Madame  looks 
at  the  dial-plate  of  her  electric  telegraph, 
handles  its  crinkum-crankuma  with  the  de- 
cision of  a  Faraday,  concludes  her  message, 
and  returns  to  the  subject  of  wild  boars 
under  Charles  the  Tenth  and  Frascati's  estab- 
lishment at  Le  Havre.  But  I  was  spoiled 
for  ftarther  talk ;  I  could  only  mutter  to  my- 
self, "If  French  women  are  clever  enough  to 
take  Daguerr^type  portraits,  and  to  work 
electric  telegraphs,  and  can  get  a  com- 
fortable living  by  such  honest  means,  why 
should  not  English  women  do  the  same?" 

Female  labour  of  a  humbler  kind  had 
previously  ftimidied  me  with  a  bint  to  the 
benevolent.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  office 
of  removing  all  passengers'  Inggage  from  the 
vessel  In  which  they  anive,  for  inspection  at 
the  Custom  House,  is  an  old  privilege  of  the 
widows  of  sailors  aaid  fishermen  who  have 
been  lost  at  sea.  It  is  Instructive  to  behold 
tiiem— a  band  of  bluenrtockingcd,  short-petti- 
onated,  warm  cUd  matrons,  some  with  thebr 


heads  covered  hj  black  veils  to  indicate  their 
recent  loss,  hauling  and  carting  the  chattela 
of  lighter-hearted  mortals.  The  bottle-green 
dustoms'  men  look  on  and  walk  beside  the 
cargoes,  but  not  a  male  creature  is  allowed  to 
lay  a  finger  on  a  package.  At  their  head 
marches  a  sort  of  Queen  of  the  Widows,  who 
is  their  mouth-piece,  their  treasnrcr,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  their  order-keeper. 

The  Folkstone  boat  was  due ;  and  while 
it  was  entering  the  harbour,  Her  Mtgesty 
ofliered  me  a  pinch  of  muff. 

^Thcy  are  des  gutux  (beggars),  these 
folks!"  siud  she,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  and 
a  shake  of  her  ear-rings. 

''  Why  are  they  worse  than  the  people  from 
Dover  or  London?"  I  inquired,  rather  in 
surprise. 

"Because  when  travellers  go  by  the  twelve 
hours'  route,  and  their  luggage  is  visited  at 
Paris  instead  of  here,  it  does  not  enter  our 
Custom  House,  and  the  sailors'  widows  are 
robbed  of  their  dues." 

The  boat  approached,  and  Her  Majesty 
sailed  away  to  attend  to  her  duties ;  but  1 
could  not  help  thmking  that  wboever  watched 
the  bill  tor  the  railway  from  Boulogne  to 
Paris,  might  have  stuck  on  some  little  rider 
in  suppoii  of  the  vested  rights  of  the  bereaved 
portcrcsses.  It  was  also  a  question  to  my  mind, 
whether  their  sorrows  were  not  as  well 
all^ated  }sj  social  hard  work  in  the  open 
air,  as  they  would  have  been  by  the  solitary 
Indolence  of  an  alms-bouse. 

After  this,  when  you  read  in  a  French 
paper  the  advertisement  of  an  auction,  when 
vou  go  to  the  auction  (say  of  wholesale  fish 
held  in  the  open  air),  when  yon  behold  a 
sharp,  quick-witted  auctioneer  in  petticoats 
conducting  the  affair  with  all  the  method,  and 
more  than  the  adroitness  of  a  man,  you  must 
not  be  surprised.  At  least,  I  have  seen  one 
or  two  who  might  challenge  George  Bidder 
himself  to  calculate  francs  and  centimes. 

Instances  in  still  humbler  life  are  innu- 
merable. At  the  comer  of  the  street  is  a 
public  shoe-black,  who  has  two  strings  to  his 
bow;  for  he  is  a  eommunonaire  also,  or 
runner  of  errands.  But  he  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once ;  so  whenever  he  finds  it  his 
interest  to  drop  the  shoe-black  and  metamor- 
phose himself  into  a  light-heeled  Mercury,  his 
wife  takes  his  place  and  fiourishes  the  black- 
ing-brush. 

Our  morning's  milk  is  brought  round,  not 
by  a  milk-man — ^the  women  here  would 
drown  him  in  a  hogshead  of  the  skimmed  and 
sky-blue  article — ^but  by  a  stout  lass  on  horse- 
back. She  rides  up  the  c6te,  or  hill,  on  which 
we  are  perched;  on  each  side  of  her  is  a 
large  pannier  filled  with  tin  cans  and  pots 
close  bunded  for  the  customers ;  she,  mounted 
in  the  middle,  looks  down  upon  tiie  world, 
and  distributes  her  fiivours  with  the  serenity 
of  a  goddess. 

Yesterday  evening  we  went  up  to  Madame 
Hanttot's,  the  fiomeress's,  to  purchase  some 
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new-laid  eggs  for  break&st,  and  a  ohicken  ibr 
dinner  tcndaj.  Madame  was  oat,  bat  soon 
came  back ;  she  drove  into  the  yard  a  one- 
horse  cart,  laden  with  wheat  sheaves,  which' 
die  had  herself  piled  thereon :  on  the  top  of 
all  was  riding  her  litUe  daughter,  bv  way  of 
make-weight  Madame  onhamessed  the  horse, 
took  it  out,  put  it  into  the  stable,  and  then 
filled  our  basket  with  eggs.  The  chicken  had 
no  mind  to  be  canghi^  and  Madame  was 
obliged  to  ran  it  down ;  it  would  be  tenderer, 
she  said,  after  being  well  fatiguie^d.  It  was 
then  put  somewhere  oat  of  the  way  to  be 
killed  and  onfeathered  as  soon  as  she  had 
milked  the  cow,  and  fed  the  horse,  and  got 
the  wheat  into  the  bam.  And  where  was 
the  Sietar  Hauttot  all  this  while  !  He  was  out 
for  a  ^^  month  of  August,''  earning  harvest 
wages  of  other  people ;  and  his  own  little 
farm  at  home  seemed  to  be  going  on  just  as 
well  without  him,  under  Madame's  indus- 
trious superintendence. 

When  you  have  read  nrv  gossip  thus  fiur, 
you  will  thii^  to  yourself,  and  perhaps  you 
will  say,  "  It  is  all  very  well  for  Frenchwomen 
to  busy  themselves  about  those  sort  of  thinga, 
but  you  will  never  get  Englishwomen  to  do 
them.  They  have  neither  the  tact  nor  the 
courage  for  it  It  would'nt  come  naturally 
to  them." 

I  beg  your  pardon,  and  will  instantly  prove 
the  contrary.  I  want  to  change  a  ten-pound 
Bank  of  England  note,  and  must  have  French 
money  for  it — gold,  diver,  and,  I  hope,  a  few 
copper  extras  by  way  of  premium.  There 
are  several  exchanges  of  money  at  hand,  but 
of  course  I  shall  go  to  Madame  Lacroix.  And 
why  do  I  go  to  Madame  Lacroix  t  Because 
she  is  an  Englishwoman ;  and  because  it  la 
right  that  English  people  abroad  should  try 
and  help  eacn  other  to  get  a  living;  and 
because  the  slightest  additional  item  of  custom 
must  conduce  to  that  highly  desirable  end. 
Madame  Lacroix  is  married  to  a  Frenchman — 
I  am  not  positive  that  I  have  spelt  their  name 
correctly — who  is  a  goldsmith  and  a  dealer  in 
money ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  in  the  shop 
more  than  once,  and  that  appeared  very  like 
an  unusual  accident. 

I  enter ;  the  place  glitters  and  glows  with 
treasure.  On  the  right,  behind  a  counter, 
sits  Madame  Lacroix  in  a  certain  degree  of 
state.  The  salutation  made,  I  present  my 
bank-note.  It  is  looked  at ;  but,  though  cut 
in  halves,  it  is  subjected  to  what  seems  a 
very  short  and  slight  inspection.  Madame, 
however,  is  too  quick  and  too  practised  not 
to  have  seen  that  all  was  right  in  half  the 
time.  She  addresses  her  cashier,  a  ncatly- 
drcflscd  young  woman,  who  turns  out  to  be 
her  daughter,  and  who  steps  behind  the 
opposite  counter  on  the  left,  and  gives  me 
what  I  want,  according  to  the  maternal 
orders  of  the  lady  superior.  [By  the  way,  I 
have  to  buy  my  t  rench  gold  rather  dear,  in 
spit?  of  California  importations;  but  who  on 
earth  can  carry  about  with  him  on  his  travels 


a  great  sack  full  of  flve-fSrano  pieces  t  To  be 
sure,  French  notes  are  to  be  had  instead.] 
The  bank  from  which  my  change  is  drawn 
lies  exposed  to  the  public  (behind  plate-glass 
and  ln«88  wire  netting),  and  is  enriched 
by  contribations  from  all  sorts  of  nations, 
and  coinages,  and  paper  monies— <M«t/ma/#  ex- 
cepted, which  might  injure  Madame's  credit 
There  are  golden  dollar  pieces  from  America, 
big  and  little,  Spanish  earoli,  French  billeta  de 
banque,  and  English  sovereigns:  offering 
Victoria  to  our  admiration  alongside  of  bran- 
new  five-franc  pieces  resplendent  with  the 
profile  of  the  Prince  President.  The  Re- 
publics, both  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  here  seem  equally  to  belong 
to  the  past,  when  they  take  their  places  so 
quietly  in  the  money-changer's  window. 

Weil;  with  the  respective  values  of  all 
these,  and  more,  Madame  Lacroix,  an  English- 
woman*, is  perfectly  acquainted.  She  would 
probably  give  you,  if  required,  a  lecture  on 
Swiss  coins,  and  display  a  tolerably  competent 
knowledge  of  the  currency  of  the  cantons — 
an  effort  of  the  mind  ot  which  I  must  confess 
myself  utterly  incapable.  She  will  imme- 
diately convert  any  one  sort  of  marketable 
specie  and  notes  into  any  other,  subtracting 
or  adding  the  little  diff^erences  that  have  to 
be  given,  or  received,  or  withheld,  according 
to  the  state  of  tiie  money-market,  and  the 
direeticn  in  which  gold,  silver,  or  paper  pass 
to  or  from  her  treasury.  And  all  is  done 
quietly,  with  some  dignity  of  manner,  and 
wi^  not  an  atom  of  uie  offensive  priggish- 
ness  which  is  now  and  then  seen  behind  a 
banker's  counter. 

Now,  suppose  that  M.  Lacroix  one  morning 
were  to  come  in,  and  say:  **  My  dear  wife, 
you  have  been  kept  at  this  sort  of  work  quite 
long  enough ;  you  were  never  brought  up  to 
it  in  England,  and  your  head  must  require  a 
little  rest  after  all  those  puzzles  about  sous, 
and  centimes,  and  colonnati,  and  dollars,  and 
zwanzigers,  and  groschcn,  and  ^cus,  and 
florins,  Mid  batzen,  and  the  deuce  knows 
what  They  must  break  your  rest  at  night, 
though  I  haven't  discovered  it ;  so  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  think  about  your  ftiture  ease 
and  comfort  We  are  rich  enough  to  give 
Mademoiselle  Lacroix  a  decent  little  marriage 

gortion :  neither  she  nor  you  shall  be  con- 
ned to  the  shop  any  longer.  I  have  ordered 
our  salon  on  the  first  fioor  to  be  re-fiimished 
for  you  to  sit  in,  and  read  novels,  and  do 
berlm  work,  and  crochet ;  and  I  have  engaged 
a  couple  of  nice  young  men  with  pretty 
moustaches — excellent  testimonials,  unques- 
tionable securities,  and  the  gentcelest  of 
manners,  to  take  your  places  here  to-morrow 
morning." 

Fancy  Madame's  astonishment  at  tho  pro- 
mulgation of  such  an  act  of  deposition  as 
thisl  Would  she  faint  and  abdicate  quietly, 
or  would  die  really  think  that  her  husband 
was  acting  the  part  of  a  kind  and  considerate 
friend,  to  take  so  much  trouble  off  her  hands 
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for  Ihe  rest  of  her  life  t    Sbe  would  do,  I 
hypotheBise,  neither  i' 


other.  Sbe  would  rebel;  she  wonld  (ell  her 
husband  he  was  a  Tool,  and,  that  if  he  talkci! 
lu  Ibat  Btjie  a,  Mtcond  time,  she  would  gal  him 
put  into  a  mad-houBC  ;  and.  aa  to  the  yunng 
gentlemeu  with  prett;  moiutnches  and  uoim- 
peachahle  ctioractan,  let  them  looli  out  ror 
a  place  in  the  cuHloms  or  the  coast-guard, 
or  let  them  sell  themselves  for  substitute 
coascripU.  IT  the;  pleated  ;  or  learn  to  cook, 
&ad  get  au  engagemeat  at  a  reidiiiran/ — 
that  indeed  would  he  somothing  respectable 
and  manlj.  But  no  male  caahicri)  or  clerks 
should  ever  enter  ber  doors,  aa  sure  asahe 
was  an  Englishwoman  bora,  ajid  a  French 
woman  married.     Voili! 

Bull  beg  U.  Locroii'i  pardon  for  making  so 
erccfluvely  absurd  a  aappasiUon.  He  knowa 
a  grval  deal  better  Ukao  to  dream  ol  anj 
liouiwhold  revolution  or  the  kind. 

llj  (en-pound  note — aoon  ma/ 1  look  upon 
its  lllte  again — is  changed.  A  proper  and 
natural  conaequeuce  of  the  fulnea*  of  cash 
honeatlj  earned,  Is  the  dcsiru  to  spend  alittte 
of  it  in  reasonable  pleasnro.    Most  couve- 

a  Grermsn-Prcncl  ~~ 
dcring  in  an  eccentric  o 
here  for  a  litUe  wa  air,  and  will  glre  one 
single   represenlation — only  tras.    She  will 
sinit  Tht  Favaurilt,  and  her  praceeda  will 

ErobabI/  paj  for  her  baths  and  her  bill  at  the 
oteL     The  Dallre  orchestra  is  admirable, 
and  we  anticipate  a  treat.    Two  ladies  go 
under  nj  inag,  and  I  take  them  to  the  beat 
place  In  the  theatre — the  /imniere  gallerii 
I  (a  thiag  we  hare  not  In  England),  a  sort  of 
I  balcoof  Jutting  out  just  over  the  pit,  and  in 
I  front  a  Uie  boxes.    To  get  flierc,  wc  hare  to 
I  trarenc  the  same  lobbies  and  corridors  as  if 
I  y/c  vrrtt  goin^  to  the  boxes  of  that  tier.    At 
I  ibis  theatre,  my  foir  friends  poioC  out  to  me 
I  Knottier   unwonted  employmont  of  femaJe 
I,  heads  and  handa 

I       You  will  now,  perliaps.  suppose  that,  as 

I  Wdmen  do  so  much  in  Franca,  we  found  all 

1   the  male  cburaclerc  In  the  opera,  aud  in  the 

vaudeville  whieh  preceded  it,  assumed  by 

ladlps  :  that   we  had  female  tenors,  female 

bauws,  and  female  walking-gentlemen.    No 

saeh  thing:   tbe  French  know  better  than 

I   DULl  (though  Maderaoisello  Benila  Auguiaet, 

I  Ibe  Unit  eom'ureaa  in  Europe,  adrortiacs  that 

'    wilt  jnceisanl/y  Kive  on  evening  perform- 

^je  there,  which  will  make  Andersoa  shoot 

I  Umsclf,  and  Jacoba  lake  poison).    But  the 

[  box-opoaen  and  attendants  were  all  rtipecl- 

I  ai/c,  lUrtnt  women.    The  only  men-servants 

I  of  the  euMjlishment  that  were  visible,  were 

I  twtt  or  three  monay-takers  below,  anil  tho 

I  lentinels  outside. 

"  Well,"  you  will  say,  impfttieolly,  "you 
int  recommend  that  amLngeiaeut  for  Eng- 
I  land,  do  you?  IIow  do  i^iieh  female  box- 
I  keepers  maniige  to  perforin  their  duties  and 
I  sttiutaln  order  among  the  unruly  characters 
I  of  their  own  sex,  who  frequent  tho  lobbies  of 


a  theatre!  They  would  Insult  dueeot  women. 
as  you  say  these  appeared  to  be.  and  prevent 
them  from  retaining  tbeir  situotions." 

To  your  surprlae,  I  reply  that  none  of  the 
sad  and  shameless  creatures  to  whom  you 
allude,  are  iutfcred  lo  annoy  the  pablic  In 
Biich  places,  else  I  should  not  have  taken  two 
women  whom  1  rcapecleil  there.  You  may 
call  it  tyranny — here  we  think  It  only  de- 
cency ;  but  the  anthorities  distinctly  sajr  to 
all  vicious  persona  who  make  a  trade  of  vice, 
"  If  you  will  pursue  such  courses  we  cannot 
prevent  yon  ;  hut  we  will  prevent  you  from 
advertiaiug  and  hawking  about  your  vicioua- 
ness  in  places  where  it  can  shook  and  corrnpt 
the  well-conducted  portion  of  the  population. 
Whoever  here  wants  to  indulge  in  vice  shall 
have  to  seek  it  out  in  its  dark  and  dangerous 
hiding-places.  It  shall  not  be  forced  upon 
the  young ;  it  shall  not  terrify  and  eitort 
IVom  the  aged  ;  it  shall  not  repel  and  disgust 
the  pure,  debarring  them  from  amusements, 
which  wo  think  it  innocent  and  even  wise  to 

England  talks  londly  of  her  morality  )  bnt 
England  caunot  attain  to  this  degree  of  mere 
eomnion  propriety.  Mr.  Mocready,  to  Uia 
boo  our,  set  the  eiample. 

You  are  aware  that  nothing  rejoices  aban- 
doned people  so  much  as  to  pull  down  others 
lo  their  own  level ;  and.  if  they  cannot  do 
that,  to  annoy  and  insult  them.  And  this 
holds  more  true  of  women  than  it  does  in 
respect  to  men.  Now,  if  women,  by  leading 
a  more  active,  bu^ness-iike,  and  publio  life, 
ore  thereby  necessarily  brought  into  contact 
with  unfortunates  of  their  own  sex,  who 
euvy  their  honourable  poailiun,  and  hate 
tliem  for  holding  creditably  what  themselves 
have  lost,  there  la  an  end  oCtho  matter ;  the^ 
will  be  driven  IVom  their  post.  For.  indi- 
vidual men  cannot  interfere  in  the  bicker- 
ings, and  quarrels,  and  onalaaghts  of  women 
amongst  and  npon  Uiemselvea.  But  the 
authorities  can  anil  may  interfere,  and  from 
their  impersonality,  carry  out  with  ease  many 
regulations  which  no  one  man  con  successDilly 
enforce.  If  respectable  women  come  forward 
and  volunteer  to  take  a  heavier  share  of  tho 
labours  of  this  life,  they  must  be  supported 
by  greater  politeness  and  respect  from  the 
men,  and  protected  from  all  offence,  by  the 
aeclusion  of  those  who  deliberately  prefer  a 
lite  of  vicious  idlcneag  to  one  of  hard-working 
deccQcy.  If  vour  means  or  your  incumo 
arc  so  limited,  that  you  are  thankful  to 
Bud  in  your  helpmate  and  in  yoar  daughter 
your  fellow-labourer,  before  Uiey  can  fairly 
prove  thomselvea  so.  they  must  first  have 
a  clear  stage  and  no  stumbling  blocks ; 
and  that's  the  whole  of  it.  Engliah  womea 
must  sit  at  home,  or  starve  each  other  by 
competition  for  "  geatoel  "  employments,  if, 
by  going  abroad,  or  by  engaging  in  thoae 
which  are  "  ungenleel.''  they  are  exposed  to 
annoyances  to  which  they  ought  not  to  sub- 
mit.   I  do  think  that  we  may  hit  the  nail 
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upon  the  head,  by  M^ng  that  when  the 
common  ran  of  Englishmen  are  as  polite,  as 
respectful,  as  ftill  or  domestic  aflbction— -pray 
do  not  jump  off  your  chair  at  the  reproach — 
and  as  stei^y  supporters  of  public  morality 
and  decent  appearances  as  the  same  class  of 
Frenchmen  are— tiien  and  not  before,  English- 
women will  gloriously  prove  their  capabili- 
tieR,  and  have  a  chance  of  showing  yon  what 
they  can  do. 

LITTLE  MABFS  BETROTHAL. 

FROM  THB  DANISH. 

I  AM  an  officer  in  the  Danish  servioe,  and 
was  twice  quartered  in  Angel,  a  place  little 
kno^'n.  Life  in  the  bouse  of  my  old  host, 
Johan  Lanesen,  was  free  and  easy.  By  means 
of  the  glass  door  which  led  from  my  room 
into  the  kitchen,  the  family  were  able  to  keep 
an  eye  upon  my  proceedings  all  the  day  long ; 
and  in  the  evening,  when  I  lighted  my  candle, 
an  inquisitive  cow  would  put  her  head  in  at 
the  low  window  to  see  what  I  was  about. 
If  my  servant  forgot  to  close  the  door  of  the 
bridal  chamber — a  large  room  in  which  he 
had  taken  np  his  abode  among  chests  and 
wardrobes,  and  all  kinds  of  woman's  apparel, 
and  linen  and  bedding  destined  for  the  dowry 
of  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  dried  herbs 
and  long  strings  of  onions—^  hen  and  her 
brood,  who  dwelt  there  with  him,  came  trip- 
ping into  my  room,  to  pick  up  the  crumbs 
that  strewed  the  floor.  The  maid-servants 
never  hesitated  to  come  in  to  fetch  anything 
they  might  want ;  although  I  might  at  the 
time  be  in  a  costume  in  which  one  does  not 
generally  appear  before  ladies.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  it  was  not  taken  amiss  if  I  passed 
through  the  "daily  room,"  in  the  berths 
round  which  the  whole  household  i^ept,  and 
happened  to  find  some  one  of  tlie  femily  in 
the  dceoest  nigHgie.  Such  as  the  house  was, 
we  could  keep  no  secrets  from  each  other. 
Old  Johan  could  see  each  time  I  took  a  dol- 
lar ont  of  my  trunk  with  a  secret  sigh  ;  and 
I  oft^n  saw  him  wi^  a  self-satisfied  grin,  pile 
dollar  upon  dollar  in  his  oaken  chest.  He 
was  well  to  do  in  the  world,  the  old  fellow ; 
but  no  one  would  have  guessed  it  by  his  ap- 
pearance :  his  clothes  were  full  of  patches, 
and  the  bowl  of  his  inseparable  coinpanion, 
his  pipe,  was  maintained  m  a  very  precarions 
state  of  existence  by  the  aid  of  a  bit  of  cob- 
bler's thread.  IDs  old  fiirmstead  was  not 
without  signs  of  decay,  yet  Johan  Lanesen 
was  the  ricnest  man  in  the  village,  and  might 
eanlly  have  built  a  house  twice  as  fine  as  any 
of  his  neighbours. 

Johan  was  a  widower,  and  his  family  con- 
sisted of  but  one  daughter,  Little  Mari,  of 
whom  he  was  not  unreasonably  proud. 

"Do  you  see?"  said  he,  "Mari  is  only 
nineteen  years  old ;  yet  she  manages  the 
whole  house  quite  as  well  as  her  mother  did 
before  her." 

'*  But  how  long  will  yon  be  allowed  to  keep 


her?  No  doubt  the  yonng  men  also  think 
well  of  her." 

Indeed,  Mari  was  tcit  pretty. 

''  Oh,  no,  there's  no  danger  of  that,"  said 
he,  witii  a  look  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it 
"  To  us  they  will  not  be  likely  to  come  ;  and 
if  a  good  one  should  drop  in — ^well,  then,  in 
God's  name,  I  am  very  near  three-score,  and 
may  take  mj  rest  now." 

As  to  Mari,  she  seemed  to  be  thinking  of 
everything  but  love.  In  the  morning,  when 
I  was  wrapt  in  the  sweetest  sleep,  I  was 
awoke  by  loud  voices,  and  the  first  thing  I 
beheld,  on  opening  my  eyes,  was  the  beam 
above  my  head  shaking  as  if  about  to  crush 
me.  In  the  kitchen  there  was  a  beating,  and 
pounding,  and  clattering  of  pattens,  and  sing- 
ing. This  was  Mari,  who  &stencd  the  churn- 
stick  to  the  beam  of  the  celling,  and  was 
endeavoring  to  combine  the  usenil  and  the 
agreeable,  and  to  solve  the  difficult  problem 
of  churning  and  polldng  in  pattens  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  music  of  her  own  voice. 

In  Johan  Lanesen's  house  eternal  good 
humour  reirned.  The  maids  sang  to  uieir 
work,  and  Mari  stirred  the  dumplings  to  the 
tune  of  "  Den  tappre  Landsoldat,"  (the  brave 
land-soldier)  which  she  had  learnt  from  my 
servant.  Once  in  a  way  the  song  was  inter- 
rupted, and  the  dish  rested  on  her  knees, 
^ile  die  instiiicted  the  other  maidens.  Then 
the  singing  would  recommence  in  lively 
strains,  and  thus  it  went  on  until  the  dump- 
lings were  ready  and  the  pork  soup  dished 
up.  Hans,  Asmus  and  the  other  people  were 
called  in ;  and,  with  a  smile  that  showed  that 
she  was  pleased  with  her  own  proficiency  in 
the  culinary  art,  little  Mari  placed  a  bowl 
before  me  or  melted  pork  fot,  with  dumplings 
of  a  size  and  consistency  which  would  have 
made  them  dangerous  missiles  in  the  hands 
of  an  angry  mob.  After  the  soup  came 
another  dish  which  very  nearly  brought  me 
to  despair.  "  Well,  this  is  fat ! "  I  exclaimed, 
searching  in  vain  for  some  fieshy  fibres  among 
the  mass  of  yellow  fat.  "  Ye-e-s,"  said  little 
Mari,  placing  her  arms  akimbo,  and  looking 
at  the  roast  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  say : 
"  it  is  not  bad ! " 

But  it  was  not  of  Mari's  sin^ng  and  cook- 
ing I  meant  to  speak,  but  of  her  betrothal. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  she  was  returning  from 
church.  As  it  had  rained,  she  had  put  on  a 
pair  of  wooden  shoes  that  contrasted  strange- 
ly with  her  fine  white  stockings  and  the  rest 
of  her  dress ;  which  was  of  modem  cut  and 
of  town  fi&shion.  All  the  voung  people  had 
been  at  church ;  and  my  host,  woo  had  re- 
mained at  home,  had  in  the  meanwhile  re- 
ceived a  visitor.  The  stranger  was  a  tall 
man,  in  a  lon^  grey  frock-coat,  and  with  a 
meerschaum  pipe  in  his  mouth  ;  he  was  lean- 
ing with  both  his  arms  on  the  table,  speaking 
to  Lanesen. 

"No,  Clans  Tram,"  said  my  host;  "that 
fellow  is  not  a  husband  for  Mari.  AVhy.  his 
stock  cannot  be  worth  more  than  a  couple  of 
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doUuv.    Sod  Uui  ii  to  bave  thig 


"  It  Ik  all  verj  well  with  the  Tarsi,''  r^nined 
Tram,  "  but  aricrall  it  iiao  such  greni  tliingi. 
Ifay,  joa  eboulrl  «»e  ilie  boute  Knrilen  ' 
built  far  binaelf;  Uui  iui|^t  go  oi-rr 

"Bulrn    bluik,  iMBBOa  knutk,"   {oatside 

briglit.  iiiaidD  poor,)  HaBw«re4  Lnnextui  with 

kslialie  ofliieliead.    "  Wbal  du  jou  nay  loit, 

litUe  JIari  T"  be  continued,  to  nil)  iliwgbter 

who  hiul  just  entered;  '-bnn  ix  Trsm  wbo 

hu  come  to  nxk  yon  in  suurlagc'  Tor  Kanten 

Ksrstenua,  who  hw  bat  >  bit  or*  Iknu  with 

h»IfaNoreofeowa." 

'llml''  widXu-i. 

'■  N47.  he  ha*  twelre  eow^'  old  Ti 

"  Wfl  bought  the  Iblrlleth  at  tbc  h 

rup  Fair,"  obacrred  Uari.  ealmlf ,  while  put- 

bne  lij  hot  boDoel  nod  ehawl. 

ftie  nen  diacuatcd  tbe  nmttar  torn*  til 
longer,  and  it  lengtli  Tnai  ruse  to  depart. 

"  I   aee  that  there  ii    bo  ahanoa  of  our 
•Bttliog  tbU  bargain,"  »id  he.    "  Well,  wpII, 
J  I   dare  su]'   Kareten  will  get  ft  wile  »oou 
I  *noaEh,  though  be  may  not  gat  jour  Mari. 
"       '   'lel  he!"  laughed  mj  boat.    "B 

L  took   in  npon  ui  vioUier  time, 
I  Tram!"' 

Claiis  TrHm  U  a  personage  of  do  little  im- 

.   porlanuc.    lie  has  a  nioe  little  Ibnn,  with 

I  bairaecarc  of  cdwb;  and  ha«s  moet  eitcn- 

I  siTK  ncquaintaocc  tm  aereral  niilea  arounil, 

1  He  knowi  liie  exact  anoant  of  their  fortunea, 

I  and  kcMM  ■  liat  of  nil  ths  narriagcable  f  onng 

la  ami  vMnea.    Ua  can  at  tuijr  time  pro- 

_  _re  ft  man  •  wife  ;  and,  if  thera  be  a  widow 

I  wbo  ii  looldng  out  for  nnotbei  busbtuid  with 

a  tJltlt  mouej  lo  set  up  the  taim  again,  aha 

aeod  onlj  apply  to  Ctaas  Tram.    For  a  coa- 

Bideratina   he  will  at  ouce  iwltle  Ihc  affair, 

withoDt  tbi>  nartiea  eoacemed  being  at  the 

trouble  «r  Gtlling  in  love,  or  malung  oalcula- 

tlona,  or  going  tbroagli  a  oonrtehip. 

In  Angel,  "the  treat  fblkt,"  i.r.  tbe  &r- 
ncra,  ofitfn  prefer  Ihelr  suit  bj  ageney. 
Tb«  IHtle  roDo  are  allowed  to  cliooae  tiivir 
own  partners  forlifi;:  In  their  eaae,  thera 
ani  not  Be  nmay  points  to  oonsider.  With 
I  farm,  il  Ii  quite  aaotber 
thing.  "Uauc;r  ^1'  '"■'^  mooe;."  or,  aathe 
Angles  cay.  "ailrer  coin  aoundn  IichC  when 
atrnclc  against  riUcr  c«in ;"  and  it  would  be  a 
dr«>dritl  nia-mnrriaiK,  were  a  rich  man  to 
Bisrry  a  poor  girL  In  truth, 
bat  one  panian,  and  that  ie 
Money— uulvaa  pvrhapa  it  be  a  paasion  fur 
nmbietUuL 

CiauH  Tnn  took  m;  boet  at  bia  vorS,  and 
not   more   than   a  forluight   aflerwarls  the 
natchmnker  again  made  hia  appearance  at 
Johan  gars  btm  ratker  a  eorry 
but,    after    they    hail  eonvcrwd 
;   together  in   the  "  Pesel,"  they 


" Tea,  to-tlit;  tbpro  iiaonw  aonBC  in  Ciaiial 

He  haa  been  apealciitg   far  tbe   rich  Nleli 

Skylte'B  son." 

"  I  don't  know  him,"  aald  UarL 

"Weil,  welt,  little  Mari,  you   may  have 

a   look  at  him,"   said  Tram.    "If  you 

Jour  bther  winild  like  it,  ws  might  c 
ere  00  Sunday." 
"  Thttt'ei  right.''  aaid  my  hont,  and  the 
mattor  suemcd  ecttted ;  but  things  v 
changed  ainee  Clans  was  last  here.  Thia  day 
tbe  matobmaker  was  made  to  sit  down,  and 
to  drink  I  do  aol  know  how  imuiy  cu]m  of 
eoUto :  aad  when  he  left,  Johan  accompanied 
him  off  tbc  brm  prGmieca. 

Sunday  camo.  and  t^o  whole  house  1 
turned  topay'tariy.  The  kitdieo  looked 
like  an  upholnterer'a  «hop:  thcro  wrre 
kinda  of  honaehdd  ntcnails,  aaucepana,  ju^a, 
bowla,  &1C.1  and  In  the  plate-rackt  iloiible  aa 
many  platea  and  dishea  aa  usual,  drcorated 
with  painted  roaen,  and  all  kiods  of  (i|;urct. 


oriptioi 


"tokrn 


MnntenaDces ; 
daogbtcr : 


■mhranee,"  "  token  of 
fnendship,"  "for  tlLC  birth-day," 
''  Doriji."  On  the  hearth  blazed  a  bright  Are, 
which  wuB  reflected  by  the  pollahed  copper 
and  braaa  la'ttleH.  and  tbe  Samea  of  wMch 
licked  greedily  the  aides  of  two  bu[^  c: 
droDH,  which  were  boiling  over;  while 
cook,  with  the  skimming-ladle  In  Ler  hand, 
waa  having  a  gossip  with  the  mud-wrvanto. 
The  aitting-rooma  were  ft'cahly  anvpt  and 
decorated.  The  doora  of  the  sfoepiag  berths 
in  the  Dbmsk  were  thrown  open,  and  di»- 
cleiwd  mountaiu  of  red  and  bine  stri]>ed 
feather-beds,  reaching  all  tbe  way  up  to  the 
ceiling.    The  chests  in  the  bridal  chamber 

were  only  half  closed,  and  the  c 

fealher-bed,  or  the  snippet  of  a  aheet  stuck 

int  here  and  there ;  ticking  for  pillow-cmu's. 

Insoy-wonlsuy,  and  new  linen  peeped  fiirwnnl 
from  hnlf-clotied  drawers;  and  r^und  the 
walla  hung  Hari'a  wardrobe:  fine  drcaaea, 
liasey-woolacy  shirts,  cloak.*,  boDncta,  um- 
farellaa,  In  such  profiiBion,  that  the  auilor 
could  not  bat  fetd  cosy  as  to  the  eipenae  of 
his  wife's  wardrobe,  daring  the  Srst  yeur  at 
'  '  In  tbe  Pesel,  a  well-decked  iMitrd  was 
at ;  nod,  on  many  a  disb,  love  lay 
deeply  boriud  under  batter,  and  friendship 
was  eclipsed  by  bread.  The  door  into  the 
dairy  waa  open,  and  allowed  a  view  of  Iho 
miiio'oam,  on  the  red  brick  floor  of  which  full 
Ik-pans  «too<l  in  cloae  array,  while,  egalnel 
the  wall.BtBod  a  huge  tronghofnew-cl^mcd 
butter. 

The  people  of  Hie  fiirra  were,  of « 
their  Sunday's  best.  Mari  looked  Ii 
lady  OB  a  eolosaai  acnle  ;  but  ^0  wa; 
thelcss,  really  pretty,  with  her  fresh,  bluiJiinK 
cheeks,  and  ber  good-flatnrcd,  blue  eyes,  bad 
-■■  ■  only  not  endeavoured  lo  force  the  fiLiRi'rs 
L  hand,  hardened  by  labour,  into  golilcn 
,;a  with  coloured  glass  for  stones.  Her 
father  went  in  and  out  with  hia  long 
frock-eoat    and    hia    short    pipe :    he    had 
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washed  and  ihaTed  himMl^  and  had  a  white 
neckcloth  on ;  bo  that  really  I  haidly  re- 
cogniBed  him. 

At  length  the  looked-fbr  time  aniyed.  Two 
chair-waggons  rolled  into  the  yard,  and  from 
their  brot^  seats  descended  three  or  four 
portly  dames  and  as  many  long-coated  pea- 
Bants,  near  relatives  of  the  suitor,  whom  they 
accompaaled  in  order  to  stand  by  him  in  the 
important  business  of  getting  a  wife.  Clans 
Tram  headed  the  prooeorion.  He  walked  into 
the  kitchen  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  is 
aware  of  his  own  importance.  He  proceeded 
tlirough  the  D6msk  into  the  Fesel,  the  com- 
pany following  hiuL  In  the  Pesel  they  fonnd 
Johan  and  Marl,  and  some  of  their  relative 
decency  forbid  their  going  out  to  receive  their 
guests — it  wonld  look  as  if  they  were  so  set 
upon  the  match — ^bnt  the  reception  was  the 
warmer  within  doors,  for,  as  the  guests  en- 
tered, two  steaming  tnreens  of  soup  were 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  having  inters 
changed  but  a  very  few  words  they  sat  down 
to  table. 

Glaus  Tram  took  the  lead  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Now,  he  made  an  observation  relative 
to  Johan's  thirty  heads  of  cattle :  then,  he 
alluded  to  Niels  Skytte's  brick-kiln,  which, 
he  said,  ''could  draw  silver  out  of  cl^;"  and 
then  he  laughed  at  his  own  wit.  The  con- 
versation turned  mostly  upon  agriculture  and 
money ;  but  It  was  kept  up  with  dilBculty. 
It  was  evident  that  some  other  subject  was 
occupying  the  minds  of  the  interlocutors. 
The  young  people  did  not  interchange  a 
word  :  they  sat  each  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
table,  ana  hardly  glanced  at  each  other. 
Otherwise  the  suitor  was  a  rather  pleasing 
young  fellow,  with  his  fiiir  hair  cropped 
round  his  head,  and  a  red  pocket-hanoker^ 
chief,  that  rarely  disappearea  entirely  in  his 
larf?e  side  pocket 

Whendthey  had  eaten  their  soup,  the  men 
rose  and  filled  their  pipes.  Tram  stretched 
himself,  and  said,  **  We  might  take  a  little  run 
out  into  the  stables."  ^d  while  the  men 
were  there  the  women  took  a  survey  of  the 
interior  of  the  house,  lifted  the  feather-beds, 
look(rd  narrowly  at  the  linen,  and  tasted  the 
but  tor  in  the  dairy. 

After  some  time  the  cook  called  them  to 
table  again.  The  meat  on  which  the  soup  had 
been  1)oiled,  was  now  served  with  potatoes 
floating  in  butter ;  there  were  also  dn  tne  table 
sugar-bowls  with  white  sug^,  the  contents  of 
which  were  indeed  highly  needed  to  sweeten 
the  dark-red  fluid  which  was  poured  into  the 
glasses  under  the  name  of  wine.  The  con- 
versation now  became  more  animated,  and 
turned  upon  the  flirm  and  its  stock.  The 
guests  could  not  bo  accused  of  untimely 
flattery;  they  only  praised  such   things  as 


were  evidently  good,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
find  &ult  with  the  old  dwelling  house,  and  to 
calculate  what  it  would  cort  to  build  a 
new  one. 

Then  ensued  another  pause,  another  pipe, 
and  another  walk,  until  a  leg  of  mutton,  nchly 

?>iced  with  cloves,  was  put  upon  the  table, 
hey  were  gradually  approaching  nearer  to 
their  object,  and  now  spoke  freely  of  the  state 
of  their  fortunes.  While  the  company  was 
taking  coflbe,  which  Mari  forced  them  to 
drink  in  no  small  doses,  the  parties  had  come 
pretty  near  to  a  settlement ;  and  when  the 
bridegroom  placed  his  spoon  across  his  cup, 
to  show  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  drink  a  seventh  cup,  he  and  my  host  were 
agreed  all  to  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars, 
which  he  thought  Johan  ought  to  add  to  his 
daughter's  dowry.  It  seemed  as  if  neitiier 
side  meant  to  yield,  and  Tram  was  obliged  to 
undertake  several  diplomatic  missions  from 
the  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  to 
negociate  between  the  two  parties,  who  had 
grouped  themselves  in  opposite  comers, 
openly  discussing  the  matter. 

At  length  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and 
Johan  said,  dril:ri  "All  right  I  What  do  you 
say,  little  Mari?''  And  Mari,  who  was 
busy  taking  away  the  things  from  the  table, 
stopped  a  moment  at  the  doorj  turned  half 
round,  and  said,  "  Ye-e-s." 

This  settled  the  matter.  The  indeiktigable 
Tram  at  once  drew  up  the  contract,  which 
was  no  sooner  signed,  than  the  swain  drew 
out  his  watch  and  said,  "  Methinks  it's  best 
we  go  home  now ;"  and  away  went  the  com- 
pany; neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  inter- 
changing one  tender  word,  nor  even  pressing 
each  other's  hand:  but  it  would  not  h« 
proper  to  bo  so  familiar  in  the  presence  of 
others. 

Eight  days  later,  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  seen  walking,  each  with  an  umbrella 
under  the  arm  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
road,  towards  the  parsonage,  where  they  were 
going  to  be  betrotned ;  and  three  weeks  after 
that  there  was  a  great  to-do  in  the  village — 
the  rich  Niels  Sl^tte's  son  was  married  to 
the  rich  Johan  I^anesen's  daughter.  But  I 
saw  nothing  of  that  festivity.  I  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  been  removed;  and  when  I  re- 
turned, I  found  my  old  host  sitting  on  the 
bench  outside  the  "Abnahmet,"  with  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  watching  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  busying  himself  about  the  fkrm  as  he 
used  to  do  in  his  time.  Little  Mari  was  in 
the  kitchen  washing  butter ;  her  husband  has 
bought  another  cow,  and  as  she  is  now  able 
to  make  a  whole  "  Drittcl "  of  butter  every 
week,  she  cannot  but  be  a  happy  wife  in  a 
countrv  where  domestic  happiness  is  based 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  wealth. 
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CHEERILY,  CHEERILT 1 

If  I  had  not  been  in  London  within  the 
last  month,  and  seen  the  wondrous  tide  of 
emigration  setting  out  from  the  docks  there ; 
If  I  had  not  read  in  this  journal  of  the  Jeremy 
Diddier  and  its  teeming  cargo ;  if  I  had 
not  passed  through  the  port  of  Southampton 
lately,  and  gazed  upon  the  Hampshire  folk 
singing  loud  emigratory  pocans,  and  departing 
by  whole  tribes  for  the  Diggings,  with  cradle, 
mattock,  and  spade;  if  many  weeks  had 
passed  since  at  Havre  I  saw  the  Grand  Bastin 
crammed — choked  with  Yankee  liners,  with 
emigrant  ships  for  the  States,  for  California, 
and  for  Australia  (some  of  which,  I  make  bold 
to  tcU  you  in  confidence,  were  in  my  private 
opinion  no  better  than  tabs) ;  if  I  did  not 
know  that  Plymouth,  and  Bristol,  and  Cork, 
yea,  and  the  American  seaboard  far  away 
(wheels  within  wheels)  had  each  their  exodus; 
that  in  remote  South  Sea  islands,  and  Pacific 
inlets  painted  savages  were  pacldng  up  their 
wardrobes,  consisting,  I  suppose,  of  a  toma- 
hawk and  a  toothpick,  neatly  folded  in  a  plan- 
tain leaf;  if  I  did  not  know  that  in  swarming 
Canton  and  thieving  Shanghae,  and  piraticM 
little  mud  and  ihatc£  villages  on  the  Yo-hang- 
ho  and  Yang-tse-Kiang,  brmid-hatted  and  long- 
tailed  Chinameu  were  saving  up  pice  and  oarii 
for  passage-money  and  gold  digging  tools :  if 
I  did  not  know  that,  from  Indus  to  the  Pole, 
blacks,  whites,  tawnies,  and  mulattos,  were 
baking  human  heads,  and  polishing  skulls, 
and  carving  coneentric  balls,  and  weaWng 
gorgeous  shawls,  and  curing  reindeers'  ton- 
gues, and  fi^rmenting  Champagne  wine  for 
Uie  Australian  market ;  that,  wherever  tiiere 
were  hearts  to  feel  and  tongues  to  express 
tife  fierce,  raging  lust  for  gold,  the  cry  was, 
"  Off,  off,  and  away  I"— if  I  did  not  know  this, 
I  say,  I  should  be  tempted  to  think  tiiat  frt>m 
Liverpool  alone  the  great  army  of  voluntary 
exiles  was  setting  forth;  that  there,  and 
there  alone,  was  the  Red  Sc«  and  the  host 
of  Israel,  with  their  goM  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  there,  the  pillar  of  fire  and  the 
Sillar  of  cloud ;  there  toe  prospect  of  wan- 
ering  in  a  watery  desert  not  forty,  but  one 
hundred  days :  for,  verily,  idl  Liverpool  seems 
to  be  off. 


** A  kiiif  itood  OQ  Um  R>ek7  brow 
That  looka  o'flr  ttaboca  Mamtboa 
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But  I,  poor,  penniless  plebeian,  with  never 
a  regal  bend  in  my  scutcheon,  stand  on  the 
stones  of  mud-born  Liverpool ;  every  stone  of 
whose  docks,  and  every  brick  of  whose  ware- 
houses was  wont  to  be  cemented,  according 
to  Mr.  George  Frederick  Cooke,  "by  the 
blood  and  sweat  of  the  enslaved  and*  mur- 
dered African ; ''  and  from  the  brows  of 
Prince's  Dock,  and  Canning  Dock,  and 
Bramley  Moore  Dock — from  the  brows  of  that 
unequalled  line  of  basins,  reaching  from  the 
shore  opposite  Eastham  to  below  Bootle  and 
Waterloo— I  gaze  on  the  **  diipsby  thousands," 
and  the  **  men  in  nations,"  that  lie  below. 

Oh,  cheerily,  cheerily  1  is  the  anchor-song, 
morning,  noon,  and  night  in  the  great  docks 
where  the  vessels  from  the  coast  of  Africa  lie, 
which  have  come  home  laden  with  gold-<lust, 
and  palm-oil,  and  elephants'  teeth,  and  which 
are  off  again,  ere  many  days,  with  huge 
packages  of  Birmingham  hardware  and  Man- 
chester goods,  coral  necklaces  and  gimcrack 
ornaments  for  Mumbo  Jumbo  and  Ashantee 
fetishes,  slop  rifles  and  cutlasses  for  the  King 
of  Dahomev's  amazons.  Bright  blue  or  bright 
green,  with  brave  streaks  of  white,  are  these 
vessels  painted — ^huUs,  masts,  and  yards: 
whether  that  the  rays  of  the  African  sun  fall 
less  fiercely  mn  them  than  on  a  black  surface, 
or  whether  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  the  simple 
savages  with  harlequin  colours,  deponent 
sayeth  not  A  strong,  a  very  strong  odour  of 
palm-oil  scents  the  breeze,  pervades  the 
decks,  breaks  out  in  a  rich  oleaginous  dew 
on  the  apparel  and  Ihces  of  the  bystanders. 
Here  is  a  gruff  mate,  seated  on  a  water-cask, 
teaching  a  parrot  to  swear,  who  is  all  oil — 
clogged  and  sticky  with  the  luscious  product 
Talk  of  the  Hull  whalers  I  what  arc  those 
train-oil-indued  vessels  to  these  greasy  ships 
and  greasier  meuT  Gigantic  tubs  and  casks 
of  ps3m-oil,  worth,  they  tell  me,  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds  each,  are  being  hoisted  on 
shore,  rolled  about  the  quays,  guaged  by  the 
vicious-looking  boring  tools  of  the  Custom- 
house oflBcers,  and  carted  away  in  greasy  vans. 

Empty  casks  there  are  also,  and  in  plenty, 
which  are  to  be  conveyed  back  to  Africa ; 
then,  brought  home  foil  of  oil  again.  How 
many  voyages  have  these  Ill-coopered  tubs 
made  since  they  were  hammered  up  by 
swarthy,  black  Kroomen,  in  some  sweltering 
barracoon  on   the    Guinea   coast  T     What 
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raging  Buns,  what  bloBtering  hurricanes, 
what  Hoaking  deluges  of  rain,  what  legions  of 
wiugcd  locusts  and  mosquitoes,  must  have 
shown,  and  blown,  and  battered  against  those 
crazy  old  staves,  since  they  first  held  palm- 
oil  !  Coopered,  too,  by  slaves  ;  worked  at  to 
the  music  of  cowhide  whips,  or  paid  for  in 
drams  of  rum,  or  lacquered  buttons  and  scrapp 
of  red  cloth.  And  yet,  consoling  thought! 
how  many  thousand  pounds  of  candles  and 
bars  of  soap  have  been  made  from  the  yellow 
grease  these  casks  have  held,  and  how  little 
we  reck,  seeing  them  kicking  about  on  this 
Liverpool  Quay,  of  what  the  Kroomens' 
cooperage  and  the  greasy  sap  of  the  African 
tree  have  done  for  civilization  and  for  Chris- 
tianity. As  I  muse,  come  a  fiving  horde  of 
ragged  wretches  to  scrape  with  oyster-shells 
and  long  nails  what  portions  of  coagulated 
oil  yet  adhere  to  the  insides  of  the  caslcs. 
But  a  stern  4ock  policeman  falls  upon  them, 
and  smites  them. 

If  you  think  to  cross  that  bridge  leading 
from  one  dock  to  the  other,  my  friend 
in  the  bombazine  drees,  the  black  triangular 
bonnet,  and  the  I4g,  flat,  checquered  basket 
like  a  wicker  draught-board,  you  will  be 
disappointed,  as  I  have  been.  For,  while  I 
was  iingerinff  on  the  Palm  Oil  Quay,  under- 
ground maoninery  was  at  work,  strange 
noises  were  heard,  some  cog-wheels  mov^, 
and  the  bridge,  gravely  parting  in  the 
middle,  disappeared  into  the  dock  walls 
like  a  trick  in  a  pantomime.  A  bold  baker 
made  a  flying  leap  on  one  half,  just  as  the 
water-parted  operation  took  place ;  and  he 

fained  the  opposite  side,  somehow,  but  how 
know  not,  and  now  stands  there  exulting, 
though  confessing  that  it  was  a  "  close  shave." 
A  dreary  gulf  flows  between  him  and  me : 
but  a  big  diip  is  coming  o«t  of  dock,  they  tell 
me,  and  I  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  wait 
till  she  has  passed,  and  the  bridge  is  drawn 
to  again. 

A  disappointmont !  No  big  ship  is  here, 
but  a  little  leg-of-mutton-sailed,  squat,  grubby 
barge,  full  of-— mercy  <m  usl—chairs  and 
tables.  The  Saucy  Sally  of  Lancaster,  Flacfaey, 
mafiter.  There  are  chests  of  drawers  forward, 
and  four-post  bedsteads  aft ;  and  the  captain 
(five  feet  of  tarpaulin,  with  a  ydlow  oUskin 
hat,  in  the  midst  of  wUcfa  his  brown  fiice 
glows  like  a  gigantic  blister)  commands 
his  crew  from  1  Pembroke  table.  The 
Saucy  Sally  is  not  too  proud  to  remove 
goods  in  toSvn  and  country,  and  to  enact  the 
part  of  a  spring  van  on  the  salt  seas.  Some 
Hegira  from  Liverpool  to  Lancaster  is  riie 
favouring  now,  though  I  cannot,  in  connexion 
with  the  railway  and  this  Pickford  and 
Chaplin  and  Home  era,  discover  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  long  sea  for  so  short  a  period 
of  transit.  I  am  reminded  of  that  dear  bat 
old-fashioned  friend  of  mine  who,  to  this  day, 
insists  on  coming  from  Margate  by  the  Hoy  I 
A  hoy  from  Margate  in  1852;  shade  of 
Charles  Lamb  I 


The  Saucy  Sally  has  dropped  down  into 
the  river,  the  captain  bearing  with  phlcgmatie 
composure  some  jocose  criticisms  on  his 
singular  cargo.  But  now,  following  her,  comes 
the  big  ship  in  good  earnest :  the  Zephaniah 
W.  Caucus,  of  New  York,  fifteen  hundred 
tons,  bound  for  Port  Philip.  It  may  appear 
strange  to  ^ou  that  an  American  vessel  should 
carry  British  emigrants  to  a  British  colony, 
but  stranger  still  will  it  seem,  when  I  inform 
you  (as  I  am  informed  by  a  politician  with  an 
umbrella  and  a  shockingly  bad  tongue  in  the 
way  of  statistics,  behind  me)  that  British 
vessels  can  in  no  wise  attempt  the  carrying 
trade  in  the  American  searports,  and  would 
convey  emigrants  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  at  their  peril.  At  which  the 
statisticid  umbrella-carrier  gets  quite  purple 
and  inflamed  with  indignation  acalnst  frW 
trade  without  reciprocity ;  so  much  so,  thai  I 
move  out  of  the  way,  being  of  the  free-trade 
way  of  thinking. 

The  Zephaniah  W.  Caucus,  was  a  larce 
cotton  ship  once;  but,  no  sooner  did  ue 
exodus  to  Australia  commence  than  she 
became  suddenly,  and  without  any  prior 
training,  one  of  the  Blue  Peter  line  of  packet 
ships,  which,  as  the  whole  world  knows,  are 
all  A  I's  at  Lloyd's,  are  all  copper-bottomed 
and  copper-fastened,  all  carry  experienced 
surgeons,  and  all  offer  peculiar  and  un- 
rivalled accommodation  for  cabin  and  steerage 
passengers.  The  three-quarter  statuette  of 
Z.  W.  Caucus — probably  a  great  transatlantic 
ship-owner,  or  law-giver,  or  speculator  in 
toMTu  lots,  or  orator,  or  wild-beast  tamer,  or 
something  famous— -stands  proudly,  in  wood 
and  whitewash,  at  the  head  of  the  ship, 
surveying  the  hawse-holes  with  the  eye  ofa 
monarch,  and  defying  the  bowsprit  ae  he 
would  an  enemy.  Looking  at  him  I  am  ftdn 
t9  confess  the  very  great  fkmily  likeness 
between  fignre-heads  generally.  They  all 
seem  to  have  been  chiselled  from  the  same 
models,  designed  in  the  same  train  of  thought 
Caucus  now,  with  the  addition  of  a  cocked 
hat  and  epaulettes,  and  minus  an  eye  and  an 
arm,  would  be  twin  brother  to  Admiral 
Nelson,  bound  to  Singapore,  close  by ;  with 
a  complete  coat  of  gold  leaf,  a  fiercely 
curled  wig  and  a  spikey  crown,  he  would  do 
excellently  well  for  King  Odin,  screw  steamer 
for  Odessa ;  with  an  e^rtra  leer  notched  into 
his  fiioe,  his  whiskers  shaved  off,  and  in  Ifls 
hand  a  cornucopia  resembling  a  horse's  nose- 
bag, twisted  and  filled  with  turnips,  he  would 
pass  muster  for  Peace  or  Plenty ;  while  with 
a  black  face,  a  golden  crown  and  bust,  and  a 
trebly  gilt  kitchen  poker  or  sceptre,  ho  would 
be  the  very  spit  and  fetch  of  Queen  Cleopatra. 
Distressingly  alike  are  they,  these  figure- 
heads, with  the  same  perpetual  unmeaning 
grin  in  their  wooden  mccs,  the  same  eyes, 
coats,  hair,  and  noses  in  salient  angles ;  the 
same  presumptuous  attitudes,  as  though  the 
forecastle,  save  the  mark,  were  not  good 
enough  for  them,  and  carrying,  all,  the  same 


I 


perradingexprcaeioQ  of  impertinent  inanitj — 
ao  nraeh  bo,  that  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart, 
almost,  to  strike  them.  Among  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Fine  Arts  as  applied  to  practical 
uses,  figure-heads  stand  specially  in  need  of 
reformation;  and  some  day  or  other,  when 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  taken  that  zoological 
abomination,  the  Royal  Arms,  in  band ;  when 
Mr.  Grant  or  Mr.  Thorbum  have  turned 
their  attention  towards thepictorial  ameliora- 
tion of  the  Marquisses  of  Granby  and  Heroes 
of  Waterloo  in  tne  possession  of  the  Licensed 
Yictuallers :  the  €K)Ternment  will,  perhaps, 
commission  Mr.  Bailey  or  Mr.  Lough  to  apply 
fhe  long  neglected  principles  of  ornamental 
statuary  to  the  works  of  our  nautical 
sculptors ;  and,  riTalliag  that  great  benefactor 
who  first  refcnrmed  our  tailor's  hills,  reform 
our  figure-heads. 

But  to  the  Z.  W.  Caucus.  Her  accom- 
modation. Well ;  I  grant  the  copptT  bottom 
and  copper  festeiungs,  the  eTperienccd  sur- 
geon and  the  unriralled  cabins,  but  the 
steerage,  the  commonalty's  cabinB — ^humph ! 
I  look  on  the  deck  of  the  big  ship,  and  I 
see  it  alive  with  ferered,  dusty,  uncomfortable 
enugration  at  tdxteen  jMunds  a  head : — 
a  desert  of  beads,  and  tossing,  struggling 
legs  and  arms  with  an  oasis  of  poop,  where 
Hie  cabin  passengers  snu'le  blandly  from 
beneath  their  temine  fagif  and  peer  with 
Bpy-glasses  and  lorgnettes  at  the  crowded 
fbre^eck,  as  iiiey  would  at  a  curious 
show.  Why  don't  the  steerage  folk  go  down 
below  instead  of  cumbering  the  decks,  is  a 
question  you  will  Terr  naturally  ask,  and 
which  has  been  asked,  too,  several  times 
within  the  last  ten  minutes  by  the  captain 
and  his  mates,  with  sundry  energetic  re- 
jfercnces  connected  with  comparative  anatomy, 
and  the  invocation  of  strange  deities.  AThy 
don't  they  go  below?  Well,  poor  creatures  I 
do  you  know  what  the  below  is  they  have  to 
go  to,  and  to  live  in,  for  four  months  ?  Erebus 
muUipUed  by  Nox,  divided  by  Limbo,  mul- 
tiplied again  by  a  chaos  oK  trunks,  and 
casks,  and  narrow  berths,  and  bruised  elbows 
—of  pots,  pans,  kettles,  and  children's  heads, 
that  seem  to  ftilfil  the  office  of  the  hempen 
fenders  on  board  steamboats,  and  to  be  used 
to  moderate  tiie  first  sharp  collision  between 
two  hard  surlhces— a  chaos  of  slipping,  stum- 
bling, swearine,  groaning,  overcrowding,  and 
— no,  not  fightm^.  Let  us  be  just  to  the  poor 
people.  There  is  more  law,  and  justice,  and 
Kindly  forbearance,  and  respect  for  age  and 
feebleness  in  the  steerage  of  an  emigrant 
ship,  than  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Pleas  all 
the  year  round,  with  the  great  door  wide 
open  and  all  the  judges  ranged.  Men  find 
their  level,  here,  in  these  darksome  wooden 
dungeons ;  but  man's  level,  gentlemen,  is  not 
necessarily  brutality,  and  violence,  and  sel- 
fishness. I  iMve  seen  kindness  with  never  a 
shirt,  and  self-denial  in  rags :  and  down  in 
noisome,  sweltering  steeraffes  there  is,  I  will 
laake  bold  to  aver,  many  a  Dorcas  n^istering 


barefoot,  and  many  a  good  Samaritan  who 
has  but  what  he  stands  upright  in. 

Smile  away,  gentlemen  passengers  on  the 
poop.  You  have  but  to  smile,  for  your  pas- 
sages are  paid,  and  ^our  prospects  on  arrival 
in  the  colony  are  bright  Smile  away,  for  you 
will  have  fresh  meat  during  a  great  portion  of 
the  passage,  and  preserved  provisions  during 
the  remainder.  For  you  are  those  crates  of 
ducks  &nd  geese,  those  festoons  of  vegetables, 
those  hundredweights  of  beef,  and  veal,  and 
mutton  packed  in  ice.  Smile  away,  for  you 
have  cosy,  airy  little  state-roonis,with  cheerful 
holes  in  the  wall  for  beds,  an  elegant  saloon, 
an  obsequious  steward,  books,  flutes,  accor- 
dions, cards,  dice,  and  book-learning.  You  can, 
if  you  have  a  mind,  write  your  memoirs  or  a 
novel,  during  the  voyage,  compose  an  opera, 
study  navigation,  or  learn  the  key  bugle.  If 
you  must  hQ  sea-sick,  you  can  retire  to  your 
state-rooms  and  be  ill  there  comfortably  and 
elegantly.  But,  down  in  the  steerage,  how 
arc  the  poor  folk  to  while  away  the  weary 
time?  Fancy  the  honest  creatures  during 
the  first  three  days  after  the  Z.  W.  Caucus 
has  sailed.  Everybody  ill^  everybody  groan- 
ing, all  the  women  whimpermg,  all  the 
children  crying.  Everything  unpacked,  but 
nothing  '*  comeatable."  Heavy  trunks,  cnests 
of  drawers  and  washhand-stands,  breaking 
away,  and  becoming  bulls  of  upholstery  in 
ship-board  china-shops.  Knives  and  lorks 
and  plates  running  wild,  and  drinking-horns 
going  clean  out  of  their  mind.  **  That  '11  be 
it,  sir,"  says  a  sailor,  who  has  been  ''out 
foreign,"  to  me  ;  "  but  bless  you,  when  they 
have  been  well  shaken  up  for  two  or  three 
dayH,they'll  settle  down  comfortably  enough." 
Ah!  when  they  have  ''settled  down,"  and 
are  bearing  straight  away  across  the  great 
ocean,  what  dreary  days  and  nights  they 
will  pass  I  How  bitterly  grandfather  will 
regret  that  he  is  "  no  soollard,"  and  that  he 
didn't  "  take  to  his  larning  kindly ; "  and  how 
little  boy  Ned,  who  has  thriven  at  school, 
reading  from  a  torn  and  yellow  copy  of  the 
Weekly  Blunderer  (more  prized  there  than 
the  newest,  dampest,  third  edition  of  the 
Times  on  London  breakfast  tables),  reading 
to  a  delighted  gaping  audience  of  greybeards 
and  matrons,  babes  and  sucklings,  will  become 
for  that  and  many  succeeding  days  a  wonder 
and  a  prodigy  I  Then,  on  fine  Sunday  even- 
ings, they  will  lean  quietly  over  the  bulwarks, 
and  watch  the  nqiid  course  of  the  good  ship ; 
or,  shading  their  eyes  from  the  sun's  rays, 
look  wist&lly  ahead  and  speculate  where 
land  may  be,  far,  far  away  beyond  the  waste 
of  blue.  There  will  be  gay  fellows  aboard 
who  will  sing  songs  and  crack  jokes ;  there 
will  be  storytellers  as  inde&tlgable  as  that 
prince  of  barbers  who  had  the  seven  brothers ; 
but,  I  am  afraid  also  that  there  will  be  many 
score  passengers  in  that  narrow  steerage  who 
will  be  insufferably  bored  and  wearied  by  the 
voyage :  who  will  count  the  time  from  break- 
fast to  dinner,  and  so  to  supper,  and  so  to 


bed,  wishing  the  good  ship  aod  her  pafl8eiig>  n, 
seTcral  times  during  the  twenty-foor  hoars, 
at  Jericho. 

Still  glides  the  Z.  W.  Canons  out  of  dock, 
somewhat  slowly,  for  she  is  heavily  laden, 
and  lies  deep  in  the  water.  A  portion  of  her 
crew  are  busy  at  the  capstan-bars — sallow, 
Yankee  fellows  mostly,  with  elf  locks  and  red 
fluDD'^l  shirts  and  tarry  trowders.  As  they 
pace,  they  spit ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  spitting 
they  sing,  or  rather  moan  in  dioms  a  dismal 
ditty,  that  hath  neither  tune  nor  words,  bnt 
which  means  something,  I  suppose.  Anon 
the  strains  are  wild  and  fitful,  like  the  wail- 
in^i  of  an  ^Eolian  harp ;  anon  they  rise  to  a 
loud  and  vengeful  crescendo,  like  a  Highland 
coronach.  Not  all  the  crew,  though,  are 
joining  in  this  mysterious  chant ;  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  are  down  below 
in  their  berths,  sleeping  off  a  surfeit  of  mm 
and  tobacco ;  and  not  a  few  will  be  brought 
on  board,  while  the  Z.  W.  Caucus  is  in  the 
river,  also  affected  by  rum  and  tobacco, 
and  affectionately  guarded  bj  a  boarding 
master,  or  proprietor  of  a  sailors'  lodging- 
house  (whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  was 
two-fourths  crimp  and  the  remainder  extor- 
tioner) who  has  the  greatest  interest  in 
bringing  sailors  aboard,  seeing  that  he  is 
paid  so  much  a  head  for  them  in  consideration 
of  certain  advances  he  has  made,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  to  them,  and  which  are 
duly  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  uncon- 
scious mariner. 

Nearly  out  of  dock,  and  the  commander. 
Captain  Paul  W.  Blatherwick,  of  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  who  is  standing 
amidships,  turns  his  quid  complacently.  The 
captain  wears  a  white  hat,  witn  a  very  broad 
brim,  and  an  obstinate  and  rebellious  nap, 
refusing  pertinaciously  to  be  brushed  or 
smoothed.  He  has  a  shirt  of  a  wonderful 
and  complicated  pattern,  more  like  a  paper 
hantring  than  a  Christian  shirt,  and  with 
a  collar  which  looms  large,  like  the  foresail  of 
a  yaclit.  He  has  a  profusion  of  hair  and 
)>eard,  and  very  little  eyes,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  broad  black  ribbon  and  spy-glass. 
Captain  Blatherwick  is  part  owner  as  well  as 
commander,  and  has  therefore  a  paternal 
interest  in  his  emigrants;  bnt  he  is  rather 
pre-occupied  just  now,  for  two  of  his  very 
best  hands — A.  B.'s,  stalwart,  trusty  reefers 
and  steorers — are  absent:  and  although  he 
has  pr>arched  all  the  low  lodging-houses  and 
all  the  low  taverns  in  the  town,  he  has  been 
unable  to  find  them.  Just,  however,  as  he  has 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and,  giving  them  up 
for  lost,  has  shaped  a  fresh  plug  of  tobacco  for 
his  capacious  cheek,  there  is  a  stir  and  bustle 
in  the  crowd  ;  its  waves  heave  to  and  fro,  and 
partinjf  them  like  a  strong  steamer,  come  two 
men.  One  has  his  hammock  on  his  head, 
large  pold  ear-rings,  and  his  "kit"  in  his 
hand.  He  flies  like  the  nimble  stag  cele- 
brated in  Mr.  Handel's  Oratorio ;  but  he  is 
pursued  by  a  Dalilah,  a  Circe,  an  enchantrcM, 


with  a  coral  necklace,  dishevelled  hair,  and  a 
draggle-tailed  dimity  bedgown.  She  €lingi 
to  his  kit :  she  embraces  his  hammock ;  the 
passionately  abjures  him  to  leave  her,  were 
it  only  his  ear-rings,  as  a  soavenlr.  But  he 
remembers  that  Euffland  (represented,  for 
the  moment,  by  his  Yankee  captain)  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty  for  fifty  diillings  a 
month  and  his  victuals;  and  shutting  his 
ears  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  ho  leaps  on 
board.  I  say  leaps,  for  there  are  ten  good  solid 
feet  of  muddy  water  between  the  qoay  edge 
and  the  side  of  the  Z.  W.  Caucus ;  vet  you 
have  scarcely  time  to  diudder  and  think  he 
will  be  drowned,  ere  he  is  scrambling  among 
the  shrouds,  as  a  playful  kitten  would  eldp 
about,  if  kittens  wore  red  shirts  and  ear- 
rings. His  companion  is  equally  rapid  in  his 
motions — more  so.  perhaps,  for  he  is  impeded 
by  no  luggage,  and  clung  to  by  no  Dalilah. 
He  has  little  wherewith  to  lure  Dalilah ;  for, 
of  all  the  notable  equipments  with  which  he 
landed  at  George's  Dock,  fifteen  days  ago,  he 
has  now  remaining — what  think  youT  a 
blanket!  As  I  stand  here,  nothing  but  a 
sorry,  patched,  tattered,  blanket, —  nor  shirt, 
nor  shoe,  nor  rag  else.  He  wraps  it  about 
him  sternly  though,  as  though  it  were  a 
toga ;  and,  w^ith  a  hurrah  of  defiance,  a  yell 
from  the  crowd,  and  a  cheer  from  hia  snip- 
mates,  vaults  on  board.  Then  he  fiills  down 
a  ladder,  very  drunk,  and  I  see  him  no  more. 
They  ttill  be  skinned,  they  will  be  fleeced, 
these  foolish  Jacks.  Thc^  won't  go  to  the 
admirable  and  palatial  Sailors'  Home.  They 
will  go  down  toWapping.  and  Paradise  Street, 
and  fall  among  thieves.  ^Vho  is  to  help  them 
if  they  won't  help  themselves? 

Oh,  cheerily,  cheerily  I  The  big  ship  is 
(aitIj  out  of  dock.  The  ropes  are  cast  off,  and 
she  stands  down  the  river,  towed  along  by  a 
steamer ;  the  poor  emigrants  crowding  the 
decks,  the  tops,  the  yards  even,  to  take  their 
fill  of  England,  homo,  and  beauty,  seen  for  the 
last  time.  He  who  knows  all  things  knows 
alone  if  they,  or  their  children,  or  their 
children's  children,  will  ever  see  the  beloved 
land  again. 

The  bridge  will  not  be  down  for  half  an 
hour  yet,  ror  the  King  Odin,  Csemicheff 
master,  screw  steamer  for  Odessa,  is  coming 
out  laden  with  boiler  plates  for  the  Czar's 
arsenal,  and  to  come  home  again  with  wheat 
She  needs  no  '^  tug,"  but  steams  out  stolidly 
on  her  own  end,  and  with  her  own  screw. 
There  is  another  Yankee  liner  at  anchor  off 
Egrcmont,  and  just  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
Shall  we  slip  on  board  this  grimy,  uncouth, 
useful  tug  steamer,  and  board  her  for  a 
minute  7 

The  Elizabeth  Scrodgcrs,  eight  hundred 
tons.  Captain  Pelcg  J.  Whittlcstick,  is  a 
genuine  "liner."  She  is  bound  for  New 
York,  with  forty  cabin  passengers  and  two 
hundred  steerage  ditto.  Sixteen  guineas  are 
demanded  for  the  after-passage,  the  sum  of 
two  pounds  ten  is  the  ticket  for  the  steerage 
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Biultiliide.  And  rach  m  multitudpt  Tbree- 
fiftbs  Iriib,  ooe-flftli  German!,  «ad  a  tlmiil, 
lircMlaie,  scare^d.  woc-begona  fidb  orEnglisb, 
wbo  look  »s  ir  •bey  hod  goDo  to  sleep  In 
LiTcrpool  and  bod  been  knocked  up  in  tbe 
TovcT  or  Babel.  A  oonFusioa  of  tongues,  a 
eonnudoQ  of  tubs,  a  conroalon  of  boxes.  A 
flax  of  barbuom  nfords,  atanglc  of  cbildron, 
settling  on  bulkheads  and  laddor-ronndB  like 
locusts.  And  an  odonr '.  ugh  I  Ivt  a%  go  on 
deck,  whither  nil  tbe  paaseagtrB  follow  us; 
for  tbe  muster-roll  is  1>eing  called,  and  ac 
tbe  authorities  verily  the  name  and  passngO' 
money  receipt  of  each  emigrant,  tbe  Gorern- 
nKnt  Emigration  ageat  oscertaias  that  there 
•re  00  caam  of  infectious  disease  among 
the  passengers  ;  no  lame,  halt,  and  blind  | 
DO  paralytics  and  do  bedridden  dotardn. 
Andy  O'Scnllabogne  ofBoUjdiandy,  County 
Cork,  Is  turned  back  for  baring  a  trifle  of  Bve 
chOdren  ill  with  a  putria  (bver.  Judith 
Uorpby  can  by  no  means  be  passed,  for  she 
1b  appallingly  crippled.  Florence  M'Shanc 
Ifl  lent  on  snore  because  he  Is  blind,  and 
Terence  Hoonoy,  because  his  mother  has  only 
one  leg.  These  poor  wretcbes  have  be( 
scrambling  aud  scraping  tbelr  passage-moni , 
together  &r  months.  The  two  pounds  tea 
have  come,  siipeaco  by  sixpence— nay,  penny 
by  penny,  from  tbe  peelings  of  dlseasod  potr 
toes ;  from  the  troughs  of  gaunt,  grryhouni 
like  pig«;  doiTQ  long  ladders  in  hods  of 
mortar,  la  London  or  in  Dublin ;  out  of 
damaged  orasges  in  Saint  Giles'sandDethnat 
Green.  They  are  the  economlea  from  re- 
linquished gin  glosses  and  cacheired  tobacco  ; 
tbo  mrlngs  of  denied  red-herrings,  and  half 
rations  of  potatoes.  Some  of  the  emigrants 
hare  begged  their  passage-money  ;  wrac,  are 
alraul  to  emigrate  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  aud  aome  hare  had  their  passage- 
money  remitted  to  them  &om  their  fhends  in 

While  the  ceremony  of"  pairiog"  has  been 
going  ou  on  deck,  tbe  crew  of  the  vessel  bave 
been  below,  searching  for  stowaways — no- 
fortunate  creatures  too  poor  to  pay  the 
ncceaaary  sum,  who  bare  concealed  Ibem- 
aelves  In  out-of-the-way  holes  and  comt-rs, 
tUnking  to  escape  detection  in  the  general 
coufusiou,  and  to  be  conveyed  across  the 
Atlantic  free  of  expeme.  Bui,  Ihcy  arc  m!s- 
tftkea.  You  must  get  up  very  early  in  tbe 
mominp  if  you  wottld    essay  to  get  i      " 

itea  have  elap 

diico'erediui , 

and  awretcheddwarf.elatclilugaflddle under 
his  Ehruokeaarm,lsdetectcdinacBsk,hlBbeeIs 
upwards,  and  coiled  up  into  a  perfect  Gordian 
luiot  of  deformity.  I  do  vot  exag),'erate,  and 
I  lIbi-1  no  one  when  I  eay,  that  after  they 
have  been  well  hustled  and  bonnetted  on  the 
deck,  these  forlorn  beings  are  kicked  over  the 
■ld«  by  the  chief  mate,  a  gigantic  mariner  in 
ft  tiUI-eoat.  r^sed  In  Connecticut,  and  with  a 
huge  brown  Stt,  m  lurd,  m  liorny,  m  ecnm- 


gatcd  with  kuotted  vein),  that  it  looks  like 
the  Hst  of  that  slave-dealer  alluded  to  by  tbe 
aulhorpM  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"— as  if  it 
"had  grottiihnrO  in  knockingdoim niggers." 
"  For,''  says  the  mate,  jerking  a  jol  of  tobacco 
juice  and  an  explanation  to  me  across  his 
iboulder,  "  you  must  just  ketch  'cm  up  sharp, 
von  tQUst,  these  Irishera,  and  that's  a  fact. 
It's  a  word  and  a  blow  here,  and  no  flies." 
And  this  latter  axiom  the  chief  oHioer  rellgi- 
imsly  carries  out  in  all  bis  dealings  with  the 
steerage  poraengers,  anatbematiBing  the  eyes 
of  any  refractory  emigrant  for  the  Bl«  offence, 
and  knocking  him  down  like  an  ox  Tor  the 

Hlumble  aft,  as  well  as  I  can  for  luggage, 
human  and  Inanimate,  aud  take  a  prop  into 
the  saloon,  where  there  is  a  tiegro  steward  In 
a   white  jacket,   and   where   there   are  soft 
cnrpel»i,  emollient  oonchoa,  gaily   decorated 
panels,  comfortable  state-rooms,  silken  liiing- 
lugs,  and  a   regiment  of  spittoons   correU 
and     gilt    in    the    Laui»    Qualorse    style, 
and  quite  gorgeous  to  behold,    A  passenger 
I    £nd   below   seems  so  delighted  with  his 
bed,  that  he  is  continually  lying  down  on  it, 
then  jumping  up,  falling  iHick  half-a-ilozen 
paces  ou  the  bright  Brussels  carpet,  and  re- 
garding the  trim  couch  with  rapt  ecstasy — 
rubbing  his  bands  meanwhile  with  the  anti- 
of  quite  a  BUrfcit  ofluxuries  for  his 
iiineas.    But,  a  little  bird  which  bos 
aceomponieil  nie,  whiBpers  that  llie  EliKabutb 
ScTiidwfs  will  be  no  sooner  out  of  the  river 
than  the  Ijrifht  carpets  will  be  rolled  up  and 
the  painted  panels  unscrewed,  and  the  silken 
bangjugs,   and   mahogany  BtHngB,   and   soft 
couches  disappear,   to  be   replaced  by  bare 
boards,  and  scrubby  horsehair,  and  banl  beds 
— the  luxuries  being  reserved  for  the  next 
departure  from  port.      What  else  tbe  little 
bird  would  tell  me    I  know  not,  for  at  this 
romes  Captain   Peleg   J.    Whittle- 
stick  from  his  cabin,   with   loud   and  nasal 
3tion  forall  strangers  to  "clcarl"    He 
like  in  voice,  person,  and  dress  to  tbe 
captain  of  tbe  Z.  W.  Caucus  as  two  cherries 
like  each  other.    Tbo  Government  emi- 
ion  agent,  tbe  surgeon,  the  broker,  the  cap- 
's friends,  and  I  who  write,  step  on  board 
tbo  tug.    "Cheerily,  cheerily,   obi"  begins 
that  dismal  windlass  chorus  as  the  anchor 
is  being  hove  up  ;  the  emigrants  give  a  Eickly 
cheer,  and  another   ship-load    of  humanity 
is  ofT. 

The  raysterioiis  agency  which  whilom  re- 
moved the  dock  bridge  from  beaenlh  my 
feet,  has  slowly  ground  it  {with  a  rusty 
grumble  as  of  iron  chains  in  torture)  Into  Its 
place  again,  and  I  crosH  over  to  the  other  side. 
Dock  upon  dock,  quays  after  quavs,  "  quay 
berths,"  loading  and  unloading  shcdi,  long 
tines  of  bonding  warehouses,  ^rrels,  bales, 
boxes,  pitch,  tor,  ropes,  preserved  provisions, 
wnter-oftsks,  and  exodus  everywhere  !  Whole 
tribes  of  north-country  people,  and  west- 
country   people,  and   all    sorts   of  conntr; 
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people,  darting  off  to  the  Antipodes  with  an 
eager,  straining  rush.  Ab  for  Kew  York,  or 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  those  seaports  arc 
only  considered  as  being  "over  the  way," 
easy  little  trips  across  the  water,  to  be  ac- 
complished with  a  cari>ct-bag  and  a  hat-box, 
and  with  as  little  fuss  and  ceremony  as  a  ride 
in  one  of  the  little  ferry  steamers  that  ply  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  or  Sea- 
combe  and  Tranmere.  Gentlemen  go  coolly 
off  to  Melbourne  and  Port  Philip  in  Alpaca 
coats  and  wide-awakes ;  ladies,  to  Adelaide 
and  Oeelong  with  bloe  pokes  to  their  bon- 
nets, and  lapsful  of  crochet  work,  as  though 
they  were  going  picnicking.  Sunburnt  cap- 
taius,  bound  for  tfie  other  side  of  the  world, 
set  off  in  their  riilrt-sleeTeSi  and  tell  their 
smiling  and  cheerful  spooses  just  to  mind  the 
baby,  and  have  dinner  ready  at  four  o'clock 
ia  about  eight  months  time  or  so.  Oh,  chee- 
rily, cheerily  I  Cheerily,  oh  I  A  thousand 
hammers  coopering  water-casks  take  up  the 
cry  ;  a  thousand  shovelB  shovelling  potatoes 
into  the  hold  for  stock  re-echo  it  Stand  out 
of  the  way  there !  Here  Is  a  waffgon-load  of 
preserved  provisions:  mock-turtle  soup  and 
stewed  mushrooms  in  tin  cases  hermetically 
sealed ;  green  peas  and  fre^  mint,  to  be  eaten 
under  tire  line.  Make  wa^  there  for  the  live 
stock  for  the  emigrant  ship,  Gold  Nugget — 
sheep,  poultry,  and  a  milch  cow.  Mindyour^ 
self  I  a  bullock  has  broken  loote  from  the 
Jack  Robinson,  for  Sydney^  He  is  a  patriotic 
beast :  England,  with  all  its  fkults,  ne  loves 
it  fitill ;  and,  if  he  is  to  be  made  steaks  of,  he 
prefers  being  eaten  on  this  side  of  the  equi- 
noctial line.  Stand  from  under !  a  giant 
crane  is  hoisting  blocks  of  Wenham  Lal^  ice 
on  board  the  Melbourne  packet  Bushranger. 
They  are  all  pressed  for  time,  they  are  all 
going,  cheerily,  cheerily ;  they  are  all,  if  you 
will  pardon  me  the  expression,  in  such  a  devil 
of  a  hurry. 

But  the  trunks,  my  dear  Sir,  the  trunks  I 
Can  yoa,  sensible,  cautious,  discreet  as  I  am 
sure  you  arc,  forbear,  when  yoa  gaze  on  these 
trunks,  forbnar  holding  your  head  with  your 
haiulrt,  or  leaping  into  the  air  with  a  mort 
howl,  in  sheer  frenzy.  The  trunks  I  Roods, 
IK'rchos,  acres  of  land  covered  with  groat 
Kea-i'hests,  trunks,  bonnet-boxes,  chaise-lraxes, 
portmuiitimus,  valises,  trunks  of  piebald  lea- 
ther, cnlf-skin,  marble  pi^r,  morocco,  Russia 
leathtT,  oak,  mahogany,  and  plain  dcaL  Avi^ 
hiiu'lM'H  of  trunks,  with  surely  sufUcient  lite- 
rature posted  in»de  to  set  up  the  schoolmaster 
abnxid  in  Ausftralia  for  years  to  come.  As 
for  stieh  small  articles  as  carpet-lKigA,  desks, 
lint- boxes,  writtn^-casci^,  and  railway  rugs, 
th(\v  lire  as  ])Ientitu1  as  ratafia  cake«,  twenty 
a  penny.  Children  of  tender  years  stagger 
by  with  trunks  ;  stalwart  p«)rterfl  carry  piles 
of  them,  ns  waiters  at  eating-houses  carry  the 
tin  dishes  and  eovers.  Grim  sp*»ctri»«  llover 
almiit.  moaning  weird  complaints  of  phantom 
1>oxes  lost  or  mislaid,  and  point  with  pkinny 
lingers  to  invisible  crockory-waro  packed  In 


straw.  I  come  upon  the  lone  female  in  the 
bombazine  dress  and  the  triangular  bonnet. 
She  sits  forlorn,  "  remote,  unfriended,  melan- 
choly, slow,"  inexpressible  misery  on  her  wan 
face,  stranded  high  and  dry  on  'a  band-box. 
Her  '*  things"  have  departed  from  her  ;  an 
oak  chest  Ims  been  shipped  bodily  for  Monte- 
video, and  three  mattrasscs  and  a  palliasse 
went  out  to  the  best  of  her  belief  in  tne  King 
Odin.  She  is  going  to  Celebes.  Now  what 
can  this  good  woman  be  going  to  do  at 
Celebes  7  I  puzzle  myself  mightily  with  this 
question,  staring  like  one  distraught  at  this 
lone  woman,  sitting  under  the  Dock  shed  like 
a  Banshee  on  a  band-box,  till  the  edge  of  a 
hard-hearted  oaken  chest  coming  violently  on 
my  toes  sufficiently  admonishes  me  to  mind 
my  own  concerns. 

Still  cheerily,  cheerily  to  all  parts  of  the 
deep    waters  whither  ships  go,  till  I  stroll 
down  to  a  remote  quay  t^  change  the  scene, 
and  see  the  Irish   packets  come  in.     Yet 
even  here  'tis  but  the  old  song  to  a  some- 
what fresher  tune,  for  the  mobs  of  poor  Iridi 
who  are  landed,  pell  mell,  from  the  Dublin, 
and  Beliast,  and  Cork  steamers,  are  off  again 
for  America    to-morrow   or  the  next  day. 
Tumbling  ashore  they  come — ragged,  dirty, 
draggle-tailed,  and  (to  trust  their  looks)  half- 
starvciL    Gaunt  reapers  and  bogtrotters  in 
those  traditional  blue  body-coats,  leathern 
smalls,  and  bell-crowned  hats,  that  seem  to 
be  manufactured  nowhere  save  in  Ireland  ; 
grizzled  old  women,  bent  double  with  age  and 
inflrniity  ;  children  who  seem  to  have  sprung 
up  like  some  crass  fungus  of  decomposition 
rather  than  to  have  been  bom  ;  and  slatternly 
girls^with  shawls  huddled  over\their  heads. 
Some  of  the  men  have  thick  shoes,  passably 
holcv,  but  three-fourths  of  the  females  and 
all  tlie  children  have  neither  shoes  nor  stock- 
ings.   Some  of  the  women  oarry  heaps  of 
what,  at  first  sight,  you  might  take  for  foul 
rags,  but  which,  moving  and  otying  suddenly, 
you  discover  to  be  babies.     Their  luggage  is 
on  their  backs,  or  in  despairingly  small  and 
dirty  bundles  slung  on  sticks.     They  have  a 
plurality   of  nothing  save  children.     They 
may  have  money,  some  of  these  miserable 
objects — the  bare  price  of  their  passage  to 
America — aewn  up  in  tattered  petticoats  and 
sleeve  linings ;  but,  wh^cr  they  have  or  not, 
they  have  no  sooner  set  Toot  on  the  quay  than 
they  fiedl  a-begging,  tendering  the  hand  for 
charity  mechanically,  as  a  snuff-taker's  finger 
and  thumb  would  seek  his  nose.    They  sit 
down  stolidly  on  posts,  or  crouch  on  the  bare 
ground,  staring  around  with  vacant  listless 
eyes,  as  though  they  had  landed  in  the  Moon 
and  didn*t  know  the  way  to  the  mountains 
in  it    And,  poor  souls!  for  aught  they  know 
of  the  land  they  have  now  set  their  weary 
feet  upon,  they  might  just  as  well  be  in  the 
M(H>n.  I  trow.    Presently  come  to  them  some 
of  their  own  countrymen  in  darned  coats  and 
)>atohiHl  KmuUs.  keepers  of  styes  called  lodg- 
ing-houses and  dens  called  taverns.    To  these 
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are  thej  consigned  and  carried  awaj ;  and  if 
ther  bave  anything  to  be  robbed  of,  and  are 
robbed,  they  have,  at  least,  the  satisfoction  of 
being  robbed  by  their  compatriots. 

These  woeful  traveners  have  been  gently 
poshed  and  hustled  on  shore  by  hundreds, 
and  when  the  last  bell-crowned  hats  have 
passed  the  gangway  I  am  about  departing, 
when  I  am  informed  that  there  isyet  more 
live  stock  to  be  landed.  More !  What  more 
can  remain,  after  all  this  misery  and  ail  these 
rags,  and  all  these  walking  typhus  fever  and 
small-pox  hospitals? 

As  I  have  adced  the  question,  I  must 
answer  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  yei^  Pigs  more. 
Cattle  more.  Sheep  more.  Stand  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  quay  and  peep  over  on 
^e  deck  of  the  steamer.  Do  not  turn  sick 
and  rush  away  in  horror,  but  look.  Look 
at  this  Smithaeid  in  miniature ;  Smlthfleld, 
but  infinitely  more  crowded  in  proportion; 
Smithficld,  but  ten  times  dirtier ;  Smithaeid, 
with  more  cruelty,  and  wanton  neglect,  and 
shameful  filth,  than  you  would  find  any  Mour 
day  or  Friday  morning,  between  Cock  Lane  on 
the  one  side  and  Barbican  on  the  other.  Are 
you  a  Common  Councilman  ?  If  so,  snuff  op 
the  balmy,  piggy,  beefy,  mutfconjr  gale  witti  a 
relisb.  Are  you  a  slavenr  abolitionist  7  Look 
on  these  beasts  so  scientffieally  geometrically 
packed  for  economy  of  space,  that  every 
sheep's  leg  fits  into  its  fellow's  eye,  and  every 
bullock  has  a  sheep  between  its  horns,  and 
yon  will  have  a  very  apt  idea  of  how  herrings 
are  packed  in  a  bairel,  and  how  negroes  are 
stowed  for  the  middle  passage.  Are  you  a 
statist  f  Speculate  on  the  exact  amount  of 
suflrcrine,  the  nice  quota  of  torture,  the  justly 
balanced  ratio  of  maddening  thirst  these 
miserable  animals  undergo  during  a  twelve, 
a  fifteen,  er  a  twenty  hours'  passage.  Are  you 
a  plain  man  with  a  plain  English  tongue  ?  Lift 
it  up,  and  with  a  will,  against  the  shamefiil 
cruelties  of  the  cattle  transit  system ;  against 
that  monrtrous  inconristency  which  can  make 
governments  and  municipalities  argus-eyed 
to  petty  nuisances,  and  stone  blind  to  these 
abominations ;  which  can  make  mayors,  und 
corporations,  and  police  anthorities,  strain  at 
the  gnat  of  an  orange-woman  or  a  halft>ennT 
candle  sold  on  a  ^nday,  and  swallow  this 
enormous  camel.  To  look  at  these  dumb 
creatures  panting  with  agony,  their  tongues 
hanging  out,  their  eyes  dilated,  their  every 
muscle  throbbing ;  staggering  on  their  legs, 
wallowing  in  filth,  too  stupefied  with  agony  to 
low  or  bleat  or  squeak,  too  sick  to  move,  too 
cowed  to  struggle :  is  enough  to  rouse  a  man  of 
adamant.  Some  of  the  animals  are  so  wedged 
and  packed  together  that  they  are  qpffocated, 
and,  not  able  even  to  lie  down  and  die,  die 
standing.  Here  is  a  wretched  bullock— luckier 
than  its  fellows,  for  it  has  some  two  inches 
space  on  either  side  of  it — ^lying  desolately  by 
the  funnel,  with  its  eyes  piteously  turned  up, 
and  seeming  to  entreat  uaughter.    Nor  will 


slaughter  be  long  in  coming ;  for  the  deputed 
slaughterer,  nice  in  such  matters,  and  knowing 
to  a  hair  the  power  of  endurance  in  the  beast, 
kills  it  just  before  it  would  otherwise  die. 
The  dead  carcase  would  be  unsaleable,  or  at 
best  would  have  to  be  surreptitiously  disposed 
of;  but,  slaughtered  alive,  it  is  genuine  im- 
ported meat,  and  fetches  its  price. 
Cheerily  oh,  cheerily ! 
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Anorr  thirteen  years  ago,  a  Quaker  was 
walking  in  a  field  in  Northumberland,  when 
a  thought  struck  him. 

Weill  what  of  thatT  There  are  men 
walldng  in  fields  in  Northumberland  every 
day ;  and  there  are  Qnakers  walking  in  fields 
eveiywhere  in  Engluid,  at  all  times,  and  all 
with  some  thought  or  another  in  their  heads. 
What  is  the  wonder  of  that  pwrticular  case, 
thirteen  years  ago  ? 

Why,  the  idea  was  a  noticeable  one.  It 
has  produced  some  rather  important  results- 
results  which  make  that  wiuk  in  the  field  a 
matter  of  considerable  consequence  to  every- 
body  who  reads  this  page. 

The  man  who  was  walking  was  named 
Thomas  Edmondson.  He  had  been,  though 
a  Friend,  not  a  very  successful  man  in  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour,  as  he 
afterwards  abundantly  proved,  but  he  had 
been  a  bankrupt,  and  was  maintaining  him- 
self now  as  a  railway  clerk  at  a  small  fetation 
on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  line.  In  the 
course  of  his  duties  in  this  situation,  be  found 
it  irksome  to  have  to  write  on  every  railway 
ticket  that  he  delivered.  He  saw  the  clumsi- 
ness of  the  method  of  tearing  the  bit  of  ])aper 
off  ttie  printed  sheet  as  it  was  wanted,  and 
filling  it  up  with  pen  and  ink.  He  perceived 
how  much  time,  trouble,  and  eiror  might  be 
saved  by  the  process  being  done  in  a 
mcchanicsal  way ;  and  it  was  when  he  set  his 
foot  down  on  a  particular  spot  in  the  before- 
mentioned  field  that  the  idea  struck  him  how 
all  that  he  wished  might  be  done  by  a 
machine : — how  tickets  might  be  printed  with 
the  names  of  stations,  the  class  of  carriage, 
the  dates  of  the  month,  and  all  of  them,  it'om 
end  to  end  of  the  kingdom,  on  one  uniform 
system.  Most  invcutors  accomplish  their 
great  deeds  by  degrees — one  thought  suggest- 
ing another  firom  time  to  time ;  but,  when 
Thomas  Edmondson  showed  his  family  the 
spot  in  the  field  where  his  invention  occurred 
to  him,  he  used  to  say  that  it  came  into  his 
mind  complete,  in  its  whole  scope  and  all  its 
details.  Out  of  it  has  grown  the  mighty 
institution  of  the  Railway  Clearing  llouse ; 
and  with  it  the  grand  organisation  by  which 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  act,  in 
regard  to  the  convenience  of  individuals,  as  a 
unity.  We  may  sec  at  a  glance  the  difference 
to  every  one  of  us  of  the  present  organised 
system — by  which  we  can  take  our  ticket  from 
almost  any  place  to  any  other,  and  get  into  a 
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carriage  on  almost  any  of  our  great  lines,  to 
be  conveyed  without  mrther  care  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  kingdom — and  the  unorganised 
condition  of  affairs  from  which  Mr.  Edmond- 
Bon  rescued  us,  wherebj  we  should  have  been 
compelled  to  shift  ourselves  and  our  luggage 
from  time  to  time,  buying  new  tickets,  wait- 
ing while  they  were  filled  up,  waiting  at 
almost  every  joint  of  the  journey,  and  having 
to  do  with  divers  companies  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other  but  to  find 
fault  and  be  jealous.  If  we  remember 
what  the  Railway  Clearing  House  is,  and 
what  it  does;  if  we  remember  that  what 
it  docs  is  precisely  what  it  saves  travellers 
and  merchants  the  trouble  of  doing;  if 
we  remember  that  the  two  hundred  clerks 
of  that  establishment  dispose  of  above  fifty 
millions  of  matters  of  detail  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  we  shall  see  that  Mr.  Edmondson^s 
idea  has  saved  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  a 
goo<l  many  people  besides  himsel£ 

It  was  thought  a  fine  thing,  and  justly, 
when  one  railway  was  complete,  for  a  short 
distance.  It  was  thought  a  splendid  thing 
that  railways  should  be  opened  in  various 
parts  of  the  country;  and  when  it  was 
arranged  that  some  of  them  should  meet  at. 
certain  points,  people  asked  whether  so  grand 
a  thing  was  ever  heard  of  before.  But  there 
was  something  grander  to  come :  a  plan  by 
which  a  dozen  Companies  should  unite  to 
carry  a  passenger  and  his  carpet-bag  as  far  as 
he  wanted  to  go,  and  save  him  the  trouble  of 
dividing  the  fare  among  them  by  doing  it 
themselves.  In  the  central  spot  at  the  Euston 
Square  Station  where  the  Clearing  House 
may  be  found,  the  railway  companies  have 
their  mutual  charges  computed  and  the 
balances  struck  and  cleared,  day  by  day,  from 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  schoolboy  and  his  box 
to  the  charges  on  '*  horses,  carriages,  and 
corpses,"  which,  the  orders  declare,  "  are  not 
to  be  included  in  the  parcels-'  transmitted 
during  the  day.  It  would  be  cruel  to  torture 
the  reader's  imagination  with  a  precise 
account  of  what  the  business  is  that  is  accom- 
plishcil  by  that  courageous  band — the  two 
hundred  clerks  of  the  Clearing  House.  It  is 
enou;i:h  to  say  that  they  e3uimine  and  record 
the  l>usiness  of  (we  believe  by  this  time)  a 
thousand  8tations,with  all  their  complications. 
Now,  if  we  consider  what  these  complications 
are — that,  for  instance,  for  passengers  alone, 
without  regarding  the  transmission  of  goods, 
the  changes  on  a  single  line  of  thirty  stations 
may  amount  to  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  FJxtv,  we  shall  shrink  from  looking  more 
closely  into  the  bewildering  business  of  the 
Clearing  House.  The  letters  received  and 
sent  nir  amount  to  many  thousands  per  day, 
and  tliore  is  a  staff  of  lads  whose  business  it  is 
to  open  and  sort  them. 

Some  of  us  who  have  travelled  on  very 
short,  or  very  insignificant  out-of-the-way 
lin(>H  may  have  seen,  up  to  yesterday,  paper 
tickets— yellow,   blue,  or  pink— prmted  in 


ordinary  printing-presses.  There  are  a  few 
such:  but  they  are  now  quite  exceptional. 
The  little  cards — blue,  for  the  most  part— 
which  gentlemen  stick  in  their  hats  and 
ladies  carry  in  their  gloves,  are  Mr.  Edmond- 
son's  tickets:  and  they  are  now  well-nigh 
universal  in  tne  United  kingdom,  and  fitmiliar 
in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  the  West  Indies,  and  Pern.  It  is 
rather  confounding  to  the  imagitation,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  sec.  as  we  did  the  other  day 
at  the  patentee's  office  in  Dublin,  the  boxes 
of  cards,  that  hud  arrived  from  Delaruc's,  to 
be  printed.  A  square  deal  box,  such  as 
would  nicely  hold  a  lady's  bonnet  and  be 
light  enough  to  be  carried  by  the  lady  herself, 
is,  when  packed  with  these  cards,  a  heavy 
load  for  a  porter,  and  a  fatiguing  sight  for 
unaccustomed  eyes.  It  is  fatiguing  to  think 
of  the  crowd  that  would  be  formed  by  the 
railway  passengers  who  will  be  transmitted 
by  means  of  this  one  boxf\il  of  cards.  As- 
sembled in  Hyde  Park  or  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
they  would  be  very  alarming  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Pope  or  Louis  Napoleon.  There  are 
cards  of  six  colours:  and  of  a  few  more 
devices.  It  would  be  convenient  to  the 
printers  to  have  them  all  alike  ;  and  it  is  no 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  them  when  any  Company 
ihlls  in  love  with  some  parti-coloured  device, 
requiring  double  printing,  or  other  special 
management.  There  is  so  much  convenience, 
however,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  tickets  being 
distinguishable  at  a  glance — as  the  Scotch 
by  a  thistle  at  the  back,  and  different  Scotch 
lines  by  a  different  grouping  of  the  thistle — 
that  tne  pattern-b^k  of , the  patentee  will 
probably  always  have,  as*  now,  a  few  pages 
filled  with  specimens  of  devices. 

We  are  now  to  see  these  tickets  printed. 
But  we  have  first  to  dispose  of  our  surprise 
at  seeing  how  circumscribed  and  quiet  is  tiie 
agency  by  which  so  vast  a  work  is  accom- 
plished as  the  providing  of  the  passports  of 
all  Ireland.  We  would  not,  for  all  the  benefits 
of  travel,  exchange  our  passport  system  for 
that  of  any  country  on  the  continent.  Here 
is  no  staring  in  one-s  face,  as  if  one  were  a 
criminal,  to  note  the  colour  of  hair  and  eyes, 
and  the  shape  of  one's  visage.  Here  is  no 
dismal  anticipation  of  future  annoyances,  of 
bearded  inspectors,  of  dirty-fisted  hirelings, 
who  will  turn  over  one*s  clothes  in  onc*s 
trunks,  and  inspect  a  washing-bill,  as  if  it 
contained  treason  and  insurrection.  Here 
we  have  a  moderate-sized  apartment,  fitted 
up  with  little  besides  the  apparatus,  and 
tenanted  by  two  ncatly-drcssed,  cheerful- 
faced,  kind-spoken  Friends — young  brothers 
who  quietly  work  out  here  the  invention  of 
their  nonoured  relative.  It  is  in  this  one 
room,  and  by  that  bright,  clean,  handsome 
apparatus,  that  millions  of  railway  passports 
are  prepared.  There  is  a  larger  establish- 
ment at  Manchester ;  bat  here  this  modest 
one  is  tllrsaffloient,  as  it  is  easy  for  one 
pair  of  hands  to  print  two  hundred  tickets 


Eer  minate,    and  possible   to   print   three 
ondred. 

The  first  thing  aboat  the  machine  which 
eatches  the  eye  is  an  upright  mahogan7  shaft, 
abont  two  feet  high,  large  enough  in  the 
inside  to  contain  a  pile  of  blank  tickets,  laid 
flat  upon  each  other.  Hidden  within  the 
machine  is  a  little  form  of  type,  containing 
the  names  of  the  places  to  be  printed,  and  the 
class  of  carriage.  The  practice  of  printing 
the  fare  is  now  nearly  abolished,  it  being 
found  to  occasion  great  loss  and  inconvenience 
in  case  of  the  mre  having  to  be  altered  ; 
which  must  now  and  then  happen.  The  type 
is  inked  by  a  saturated  ribbon,  which  travels 
over  a  wheel,  and  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  form.  A  feeder  withdraws  the  blank 
tickets  incessantly,  one  by  one,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pile,  and  passes  them  under 
the  form  of  type,  which  is  pressed  down  upon 
each  as  it  proceeds  to  the  opening  where  it 
presents  itself,  face  uppermost,  to  the  printer 
who  is  working  the  lever,  so  that  he  can  see 
tiiat  each  is  right  and  complete,  before  it  &lls 
into  its  place  in  the  receptacle  below.  As 
we  have  said,  two  or  three  hundred  can  pass 
under  his  eye  every  minute  that  he  is  at 
work.  But  each  one  of  these  tickets  bears  a 
diflercnt  number,  from  0  up  to  10,000.  Two 
brass  >>andcd  wheels,  so  close  to  each  other  as 
to  look  like  one,  and  each  bearing  raised 
figures,  revolve  at  diflbrent  rates  with  the 
working  of  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  the 
distance  of  one  figure  at  a  time  for  the  units, 
and  the  second  wheel,  the  distance  of  one 
figure  at  a  time  for  the  hundreds  :  so  that 
the  tickets  present  a  numbered  end  to  the  eye 
of  the  printer,  as  ho  works  his  lever.  Lest 
there  should  be  any  mistake,  however, 
through  a  moment's  lapse  of  attention  on  the 

Eurt  of  the  workman,  there  is  a  Checking 
achine — also  the  invention  of  Mr.  Edmond- 
son — by  which  the  printed  tickets  are  finallv 
tested.  They  are  piled  in  a  shaft,  and  dropped, 
one  by  one,  by  the  tundng  of  a  handle  which 
turns  also  an  index,  numbered  ;  so  that  the 
number  turned  up  and  the  ticket  dropped 
should  correspond.  This  process  is  so  easy 
that  six  hundred  per  minute  can  be  disposed  ot 
There  are  specimens  in  this  room  of  all  the 
receptacles  for  tickets  invented  by  Mr.  £)d- 
mondson  ;  the  Issue  Case8,ofvarious  prices  and 
constructions,  from  the  small  one  needed  at 
a  little  rural  station  or  on  board  a  steamer, 
to  the  great  cupboard  required  at  any  central 
railway  station.  There  are  the  shafts  or 
columns  which  are  to  be  kept  supplied  with 
tickets,  the  undermost  of  which  tickets  is  to 
be  drawn  out  by  the  touch  of  a  finger-tip  ; 
and  there  are  the  slips  of  slate  on  which  the 
elerk  is  to  note  down  the  number  of  the 
ticket  with  which  he  begins  his  issue  for 
fiN  train  then  in  hand.  There  are  drawers 
or  cases,  with  compartments,  with  similar 
dips  of  slate  for  humbler  uses.  There 
to  tlio  a  more  important  little  machine 
than  any  other  bat  the  printing-machine 


— the  Dating-press.  TVe  are  all  familiar 
with  the  click  of  the  sort  of  bottle-jack 
which  stands  on  the  counter  of  every  booking- 
oflBce;  that  machine  into  which  the  clerk 
pushes  one  end  of  the  ticket  he  is  selling, 
and  from  which  it  comes  out  dated.  This  is 
Mr.  Edmondson^s  convenient  dating-press, 
which  does  its  work  without  any  further 
trouble  to  the  clerk  than  his  changing  the 
type  the  last  thing  at  night  for  the  next  day, 
and  seeing  now  and  then  that  the  ribbon  is 
duly  saturated  with  the  mixture  which  is  to 
ink  the  type.  Let  us  see — what  is  there  besides 
in  this  quiet  little  Dublin  office  7  There  is 
the  box  of  type,  in  the  slits  of  which  are  the 
arranged  types — the  names  of  the  stations,  all 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  form  in  the 
machine.  And  there  is  a  neat  mahogany 
slide  or  case,  in  which  the  printed  tickets  are 
marshalled,  to  be  tied  in  packets  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty;  and  wnence  they  are 
taken  to  bo  packed  in  their  proper  drawers, 
in  readiness  for  the  orders  which  will  certainly 
be  coming  in  soon.  In  the  general  directions 
issued,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  to  all 
clerks-in-charge  on  railways,  it  is  the  first 
order  that  they  are  to  be  incessantly  careful 
to  keep  a  sufficient  provision  of  tickets  from 
their  own  station  to  every  other  to  which 
passengers  are  booked  ;  and  especially  when 
fairs,  or  other  incidents,  are  likely  to  cause 
an  increased  demand  ;  and  next,  that  the 
tubes  are  to  be  duly  replenished  with  tickets, 
the  lowest  number  being  at  the  bottom.  Each 
clerk  had  need  be  careful  to  watch  lest  any  of 
his  stock  should  be  misplaced  ;  for,  if  too  high 
a  number  gets  abroad,  he  must  account  for 
all  below  it.  The  rule  is,  that  the  clerk  must 
make  good  all  deficiencies,  and  pay  over  all 
surplus  money.  This  is  no  hardship  to  an 
able  and  honest  clerk,  who  will  not  get 
wrong  in  his  accounts ;  and  it  is  a  necessary 
rule,  if  the  vast  host  of  railway  clerks  is  to  be 
kept  in  any  order  at  all.  But  it  renders  a 
sharp  look-out  a  matter  of  indispensable  self- 
defence  to  the  official  who  lives  under  snch  an 
ordinance.  After  the  closing  of  the  hatch  in 
the  booking-office,  the  account  of  the  pas- 
sengers just  despatched  has  to  be  made  out  ; 
and  this  is  done  by  means  of  the  numbering 
on  the  ticket.  The  closing  number  that  went 
away  by  the  preceding  train  is  booked  ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  the  lowest 
number  remaining  ;  the  number  between  the 
two  is  that  which  has  now  to  be  accounted 
for — that,  of  course,  ofthepassengerswhoare 
now  whirling  away  to  their  several  desti- 
nations. The  clerk  has  to  record  twice  the 
closing  number  of  the  tickets  for  each  train ; 
that  is,  in  the  compartments  at  the  station, 
and  in  the  proper  column  in  the  passengers 
ticket-book,  which  is  ruled  and  printed  for 
the  purpose.  There  are  returns,  in  a  puzzling 
number,  to  be  filled  up  daily,  several  of  which 
are  connected,  more  or  less,  with  the  records 
involved  in  the  delivery  of  these  wondei^l 
tickets.    We  will  not  perplex  ourselves  with 
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custom,  on  a  little  piece  of  bread  resembling  a 
peony  trumpet,  and  some  detestable  coffee ; 
and  therefore  eagerly  replied  to  the  question 
of  my  friend  in  the  affirmative,  dreading,  how- 
ever, rather,  to  find  myself  thrust  in  among 
the  hot,  noisy,  detestable  assembly  of  a  German 
table-d^hote.  My  friend,  however,  is  a  man  of 
pome  importance  in  the  town,  being  Herr 
DeputyHsub^assistant-auditor  to  Herr  Under- 
secretary to  a  local  and  independent  branch 
of  the  railway.  He  was,  indeed,  four  too 
ffreat  a  man  to  dine  at  a  tabU-d/hote^  since  the 
English  have  made  them  dear  and  un&shion- 
able.  He  presented  me,  therefore,  to  two  of 
his  colleagues.  Who  they  were,  does  not 
matter ;  for,  to  jud^e  of  a  man's  character 
from  his  profession,  is  to  be  wilftiUy  misled. 
Some  of  the  quietest  and  steadiest  men  I 
have  ever  known  were  consistent  supporters 
of  the  opera  and  the  turf,  and  some  of  the 
flightiest  and  lightest-hearted,  men  of  letters. 
The  jolliest  person  beyond  all  question  I 
ever  met  with  was  an  undertaker;  one 
of  my  most  cheerful  friends  was  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman ;  and  the  sternest,  a  comic 
actor. 

Enough,  therefore,  that  the  Herr  von 
Schmidt  and  his  two  friends,  accompanied  by 
their  beards,  their  cigars,  and  myself^  adjourned 
from  the  railway  to  dine  at  the  principal  inn. 
It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  United  Germany : 
and,  on  the  sign-board,  is  painted  a  lively  and 
appropriate  representation  of  the  historical 
cuts  of  Kilkenny.  Let  the  reader  transport 
himBclf  to  the  first  inn  of  a  provincial  town  in 
Kuj^Iand — neither  at  a  watering-place,  nor  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  fashionable 

Enck  of  hounds — and  ask  himself  calmly  what 
u  would  bo  likely  to  get  for  dinner?  It  is  a 
question  to  which  I  could  hardly  venture  to 
reply.  In  my  hunting  days  it  used  to  be 
chops,  and  steaks,  eggs,  and  bacon — ^bacon  and 
e;;^'s.  steaks,  and  chops,  and  so  on,  ringing  the 
changes  as  often  as  you  like  ;  but,  as  I  have 
little  inclination  for  any  of  these  delicacies,  I 
very  seldom  found  anything  that  it  was 
pos:^ible  for  a  London  appetite  to  digest,  and 
I  liave  lx?en  haunted  with  the  ghost  of  a 
toii^h  country  steak,  and  an  abominable  inky 
ilui(l  the  waiter  was  pleased  to  designate  as 
ketchup,  or  some  such  name,  for  twentv-four 
hours  after  it  ought  to  have  been  laid  for 

CVIT. 

I^et  me,  as  a  contrast,  transcribe  the  dinner 
provided  at  half-an-hour*s  notice  under  the 
Hipu  of  the  United  Germany  for  our  party  of 
four.  We  had  a  clear  (strained)  soup  of  ex- 
quisite flavour,  accompanied  by  powdered 
cheese  for  those  fond  of  strong  stimulants. 
Then  craw-flsh,  and  black  bread  and  butter. 
Then  a  fillet  oflMJcf  (pique)  with  a  sauce  of 
trulHcp  and  Madeira.  Then  some  red  cabbages, 
stewed  apples,  and  mashed  potatoes;  some 
cutlets  of  fresh  pork,  and  some  cold  tongue ; 
some  eels  in  asparagus  jelly ;  some  hashed 
venison,  ^arnifhed  with  rice ;  some  yoang 
chickens  with  Perigord  sauce ;  preserves  ud 


salad;  a  plum  pudding;  dessert,  and  fruit 
ices. 

This  dinner  cost  us  just  three  shillings  a 
head.  We  ha^,  moreover,  napkins,  a  spot- 
less table  cloth,  and  finger  glasses.  I  am  not 
at  all  vaunting  the  choice  of  Herr  von 
Schmidt's  dinner,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  taste,  but  only  the  number,  quality, 
and  price  of  the  dishes. 

Let  the  country  solicitor  who  paid  ten 
shillings  for  his  dinner  yesterdav  in  a  dingy 
room  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  ask  himself  if  he 
dined  anything  like  so  well  as  we  did  for 
three?  and  let  any  one  of  the  unlucky 
diners-out  in  London  condemned  to  a  three- 
shilling  dinner,  compare  their  bill  of  fare 
with  this. 

\fhj  it  is,  or  how  it  is,  that  everything 
should  be  dearer  in  England  than  m  the 
whole  world  over,  it  is  not  at  present  our 
province  to  inquire  ;  but  the  fact,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly exists,  is  extremely  unreasonable, 
since  every  single  article  we  consumed  in  the 
dominions  of  His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince 
of  the  Towering  Taxes,  with  tiie  sole  exception 
of  the  truffles,  can,  with  proper  management, 
be  obtained  cheaper  in  London,  from  the  cheese 
(Chester,  by  the  way,)  to  the  Ice ; — and  the 
fuel  with  which  our  dinner  was  cooked 
is  beyond  all  comparison  dearer  than  in 
England.  The  simple  secret  was  in  the  judi- 
cious division  of  the  contents  of  the  various 
dishes  into  proper  portions,  just  enough  for 
the  consumption  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  provided,  and  no  more,  instead  of 
giving  them  an  equal  quantity  of  one  thing ; 
the  cunning  of  the  cook,  and  the  number  of 
diners-out  having  brought  the  art  of  pro- 
viding small  dinners  into  a  state  of  great 
perfection.  Manv  a  dozen  workmen  at  the 
same  factory,  who  carry  their  clammy,  un- 
wholesome dinners  in  their  pocket-handker- 
chiefig,  and  bolt  the  unsavoury  mess  with  a 
pint  of  beer  in  the  tap-room  of  a  public-house, 
might,  by  merely  clubbing  the  price  of  their 
separate  meals,  though  but  a  few  halfpence, 
and  dining  together,  conduce  considerably  to 
their  own  conSbrt  and  the  advancement  of  the 
noble  science  of  cookery.  There  is  an  excellent 
workman's  dinner  in  Paris,  provided  for 
threepence ;  and  most  of  the  officers'  messes 
throughout  Germany  are  served  according  to 
contract,  and  very  well  served  too,  at  from 
fivepence  to  sixpence  a  head. 


ALICE'S  POSIES. 

Ak  old  hotMe,  t«i7  old.  to  thatdeomj 

Made  a  mont  visible  progreia  dajr  by  day  ; 

The  Terr  pifreona  from  its  moM-crown  roof, 

FdU  of  forebodings,  teemed  to  keep  aloof— 

As  even  Uieir  light  weight  might  serve  to  bring 

Down  toppling  ornaments,  so  tottering 

As  the  itone  carven  vases  dnijr  set 

At  intenrals  along  the  parapeL 

Tet,  OB  tbi  very  nunmit  of  the  roof, 

A  giMp  of  popiriti  yoar  by  yov  gmvo  proof 
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Of  moiiMr'i  infliMBfM.  and  flaaotiiiff  grew 
UamatelMd  in  b«aat7  and  nnbleachad  in  boe* 
Bo  ridi  In  eolonr  and  lo  wondioos  fair. 
Men  manreUad  how  ■neb  garden>flowen  cama  tbare. 

Little  AUoe  idljr  ntteth 

In  a  eawiDant  hif  b  and  daep. 
And  bw  ennninff  fariand  knitteth 

From  a  ficBhly^rathcred  beap ; 
She '»  oallad— and  none  wriU  ehide  it. 

So,  iii  iHookinff  all  reproof, 
8be  flnaff  forth  her  wreath  to  bide  it. 

Up,  npon  the  ilantinc  roof. 

Little  AUoe  frew  a  lady. 

And  bw  garland  alio  grew. 
In  a  nook  aecare  and  ihadj. 

Far  fiom  reach  jret  fall  in  riew. 
She,  like  them,  held  men  at  diManoe, 

Very  calm,  and  proad,  and  fair. 
Who  ean  tell  what  cold  renatanoe 

Loving  hearts  enoonatered  there? 

Once  she  ■aid--perchance  'twas  ligbtlf , 

Or  to  hold  inch  fHends  aloof:— 
"See  vaj  poppjr  wreath,  how  brightlr 

It  it  waving  on  the  roof; 
KnightB  of  yore  nfond  no  trial. 

Knew  no  peril,  sporaed  all  pain: 
He  need  never  fear  denial. 

Who  brings  me  yon  wreath  again." 

If  ear  that  mansioa,  maaj^gabled. 

Lived  aatodent,  loved  her  well. 
And  his  basf  fancy  fabled 

AU  good  gifts  with  her  most  dwelL 
StmggKac  onward,  poor  and  lowly. 

Still  be  watched  her  from  afar  i 
As,  to  pilgrim^image  holy ; 

At,  to  pilot-raiding  star. 

All  day  lone  her  podes  gleaming 

Wooed  him  fiom  their  lofty  erast  s 
An  night  long  his  fevered  dreaming 

Saw  him  of  the  wreath  possessed. 
(Sorely  they  were  magio  flowoi 

Blooming  on  sneb  vwrge  extreme. 
And  they  shewed  their  mystio  powen 

By  their  infloenoe  on  his  dream.) 

Lo!  one  midnight  from  his  eaasment, 

Ospt  the  sleeper  to  the  roof; 
Those  who  saw  him,  in  amaaemeat, 

Marvdled  what  was  his  behoof. 
Twixt  tliat  mansioa's  oater  gable 

Props  eztsod,  his  h<nne  to  meet- 
Frail,  and  old,  and  sore  nnstable. 

Hang  they  o'er  the  nanow  street. 

Fast  the  gaacn'  hearts  are  bccUing— 

The  roof  slants  so  straight  and  steep ; 
There's  no  rest,  and  no  retreating, 

Shonld  aaght  chance  to  break  his  sleep. 
Bat  they  watch  him  softly,  steady. 

Creeping  on  his  prise  to  gain : 
Did  that  high  and  bangbty  lady 

Dream  DO  dream  of  grief  or  pain  ? 


Back  in  safety,  baek  be  pi 

Aaxlomi  crowds  have  filled  the  street— 
And,  fiom  aD  there  breatblere 

Bboots  Us  safii  rstaniog  gneU 


Wakened  ap,  he  graspeth  tightly 
Flowers  late  blooming  on  the  roof; 

Throngb  his  web  of  fortune,  brightly 
Silver  threads  pervade  the  woof. 

At  that  moment.  Lady  Alice 

From  a  festive  scene  retamed, 
Ooest  of  late  in  yonder  palace 

Where  the  lightt  still  brightly  baraed. 
From  her  carriage  steps  the  beaaty. 

Marvelling  what  crowd  is  there  ; 
And  they  stand  aside  in  duty, 

Giving  place  to  one  so  fair. 

On  her  threshold  standsthe  student. 

Crowns  her  with  her  poppy  wre^ ; 
Had  not  loi-e,  the  yoong  imprudent. 

Snatched  it  fiom  the  jaws  of  death. 
Into  tears  of  strong  rdenting. 

Trembling  cold,  with  sudden  fright. 
All  her  wilful  pride  repenting. 

Chore  she  him  her  lord  that  nighU 

Happy  itndent !   Happy  lady ! 

She,  it  seems,  had  marked  him  long. 
And  her  woman's  wit  wai  ready 

To  do  other  suitors  wrong. 
For  a  hope  had  scarce  existed 

Very  vague,  and  wild,  and  vain. 
As  that  mortal,  nnassirted. 

Could  that  poppy  wreath  attain. 

But  bis  peril  won  her  over 
To  a  sudden  bunt  of  tean : 

Tean,  her  inmost  heart  diseover— 
Heart,  she  had  concealed  for  yearn. 

Pride  retreated,  all  unequal 
To  a  further  counw  punroe. 

To  their  lives'  end  runs  the  sequel- 
Love  rsigned  warm  and  fond  and  true. 

This  b  the  strange  old  story  that  they  told 
Of  a  deserted  mansion,  very  old. 
That,  in  the  centre  of  my  native  town. 
Looks  on  its  hnmbler  neigbbonn  proudly  down 
And  should  you  doubt  it,  is  there  not  a  proof 
In  the  bright  poppies  glowing  on  the  roof  ?— 
Where  still  they  flourish,  though  for  many  a  day. 
Both  Alice  aod  her  lord  have  passed  away. 

DEAD,  OR  ALIVE? 


Great  heroes  and  great  malefactors  l&j 
such  hold  of  the  popular  ImagiDation,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believo  in  the  reality  of  their 
decease.  Though  they  are  slain  in  battle,  or 
cast  off  from  a  scaffold  in  presence  of  a  thou- 
sand spectators,  whispers  soon  begin  to  spread 
that  the  death-wound  was  not  mtal,  or  that 
the  culprit  escaped  strangulation  by  wearing 
a  silver  pipe  down  his  throat.  Harold  sur- 
yivcs  the  Battle  of  Hastings ;  and  Fauntleroy 
is  a  merchant  in  Xew  York.  Kings  have  the 
same  presciptive  tenacity  of  life,  whether 
they  were  culprits  or  heroes.  Richard  the 
Second  of  England,  James  the  Fourth  of 
Scotland,  and  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  lived  in 
tiie  belief  of  their  respective  nations  long 
after  their  brains  were  out.  The  peasantry  of 
Alsace  are  in  e:q»ectation  at  Uiis  moment 
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of  the  re-appcarancc  ofNapoleon^  and  Russian 
scrtis  arc  said  to  talk  mysteriously  of  the 
return  of  Alexander  from  his  retirement  at 
Taganrog.  We  can  fancy  a  meeting  between 
uncle  and  nephew,  and  also  between  the 
Tartaric  brothers,  which  would  be  rather 
embarrassing  to  all  parties.  A  snug  little 
club  of  pos^funereal  monarchs  might  easily 
be  got  up :  and  here  is  the  history  of  a  can- 
didatCf  wno,  we  trust,  runs  no  chance  of 
being  black-balled  by  the  firmest  stickler  for 
divine  right  and  hereditary  power.  An 
objection,  to  be  sure,  may  be  raised,  that  by 
the  very  terms  of  this  account  he  forfeits  his 
qualification  as  a  member  of  a  society  of  the 
dcadly-liTcly,  seing  that  he  is  finally  settled 
and  decently  buried  at  last ;  but  who  knows 
but  that  the  settlement  may  have  been  as 
unsubstantial,  and  his  coflOn  as  empty  on  this 
occasion  as  on  the  first  ?  If  a  man  comes  to 
life  once,  why  not  twice  or  anv  number  of 
times?  At  all  events,  it  will  be  agreed 
that  up  to  the  year  1830  he  would  have 
been  an  eligible  candidate;  for  it  was  only 
in  that  year  that  any  well-authenticated 
narrative  of  his  (real)  death  was  given  to  the 
public. 

A  French  officer,  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  found  him- 
self and  his  sword  growing  equally  rusty 
in  a  land  where  golden  epaulets  and  a  silver 
Rcab1)ard  were  more  valued  than  the  bold 
heart  or  steel  blade.  Year  after  year  passed 
on,  and  Major  Grasigny  found  his  mous- 
tachios  getting  greyer,  and  his  purse  emptier 
— without  a  hope  of  a  rejuvenescence  of  his 
hair,  or  replenishment  of  his  pocket.  What  was 
he  to  do  ?  He  had  heard  from  a  regimental 
chaplain  that  it  wa^  strongly  recommended 
to  convert  certain  implements  of  warfare 
into  ploughshares,  and  he  determined  to 
foilow  the  advice ;  but,  as  he  had  no  land  on 
which  to  exercise  his  agricultural  skill,  even 
after  the  transformation  had  been  eflected, 
he  resolved  to  leave  France  to  the  most  pious 
and  gluttonous  of  kings,  and  betake  himself 
to  a  country  where  a  stout  arm  and  firm 
rcFolvo  might  hecp  him,  at  all  events,  ft'om 
poverty  and  contempt.  So  Major  Grasigny, 
of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
collected  the  small  remainder  of  his  wealth, 
shook  off  the  dreams  of  fresh  campaigns 
that  had  haunted  his  pillow  ever  since  lie  had 
l>een  borne  down  by  the  last  charge  at 
Waterloo  ;  left  off  his  military  strut  j  studied 
"Books  of  the  Farm"  and  the  "Dairyman's 
Guide,"  and  embarked  at  Dieppe,  to  settle  in 
the  backwoods  of  America. 

The  journey  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific 
is  now  a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence ; 
it  is  so  common  indeed,  and  everybody  has 
heard  po  much  alK>ut  it,  that  everylxxly  knows 
all  the  stopping-places  as  well  as  his  way  to 
church.  Unfortunately,  the  Major  was  not 
a  great  geographer,  and  knew  nothing  of 
natural  history ;  so  his  contribution  to  the 
stores  of  our  useful  information  was  neither 


extensive  nor  valuable.  He  climbed  an  in- 
finite variety  of  mountains;  was  nearly 
drowned  half-a-dozen  times  in  crossing  name- 
less rivers ;  was,  of  course,  swamped  three 
or  four  times  in  canoes;  narrowly  escaped 
twice  from  a  prairie  on  fire:  encountered 
wild  Indians ;  had  a  fight  with  forty  buf- 
faloes ;  and.,  in  short,  went  through  the  usual 
adventures  of  an  emigrant  in  search  of  a 
home. 

Faintly  and  wearily  the  way-worn  traveller 
saw  the  end  of  his  journey  approaching  at 
last:  and  also  of  his  possessions.  A  few 
dollars  were  all  that  remained  to  him  when 
he  arrived  at  the  district  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  set  up  his  stafl!*.  The  name  of  it 
has  never  been  exactly  discovered,  the  Gallic 
pronunciation  being  unfavourable  to  geogra- 
phical identification;  but,  as  nearly  as  it 
could  be  made  out,  it  was  the  township  of 
Squash-baf:h.  beautifully  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  River  of  Salt.  The  Salt  River, 
as  it  is  more  familiarly  called  by  Anglo-Saxon 
tongues,  was  at  that  time  almost  the  utmost 
limit  of  what  is  called  civilisation:  the  said 
civilisation  consisting  in  a  superior  knowledge 
of  rifie  shooting,  and  large  importations  of 
gin.  The  major  had  walked  on  in  advance  of 
the  humble  vehicle  that  conveyed  his  goods, 
and  rejoiced  to  find  himself  once  more  re- 
stored to  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  society ; 
for  in  the  course  of  his  walk,  he  came  upon 
the  body  of  an  Indian  recently  shot,  and 
nearly  stumbled  over  the  person  of  a  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  who  lay  across  the  path- 
way, immensely  drunk.  Kncouraged  by  these 
sights  he  hurried  forward ;  and,  on  emerging 
from  the  forest,  the  settlement  of  Squash- 
bash  met  his  eyes.  In  more  senses  than  one 
it  was  the  settlement  of  his  hopes.  He  didn't 
know  the  richness  of  that  virgin  soil,  the 
advantages  of  that  glorious  river,  the  health- 
ful alternations  of  that  delicious  climate  from 
the  black  hole  of  Calcutta  to  the  top  of 
Caucasus.  He  saw  nothing  but  what  po- 
sitively met  his  eyes.  A  primrose  to  him 
was  nothing  but  a  primrose,  whether  it  g^rew 
by  a  river's  brim,  or  hung  from  a  dandy -s 
button-hole.  It  was  a  dull,  dead,  uniform 
plain,  overgrown  with  coarse  reeds  and 
traversed  by  a  vulgar,  sullen-looking  stream, 
which  recalled  to  him  neither  the  luxuriance 
of  the  Rhine,  nor  the  glories  of  the  Danube. 
There  was  no  sign  of  human  habitation  whore- 
ever  he  turned  his  eyes.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  discovered  that  he  was 
not  tlie  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  ;  for  he 
had  not  sat  do^vn  many  minutes  to  reyt  him- 
self on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  when  he 
heard  the  whizz  of  a  bullet  close  at  his  ear, 
and  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifie  at  no  great 
distance.  A  thin  wreath  of  smoke  revealed 
the  spot  whence  the  assault  proceeded  ;  and, 
jumping  to  his  feet,  the  major  ferociously 
placed  his  right  hand  on  his  left-hand  pocket, 
as  if  in  instant  expectation  of  feeling  the  hilt 
I  of  a  sword,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  where  his 
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enemy  had  taken  up  bis  position.  The  rifle 
still  pointed  towards  the  inoffensive  stranger, 
and  was  held  by  a  gentleman  with  a  remark- 
ably long  nose  and  small  eyes,  and  a  thin, 
lanky  figure  enveloped  in  a  suit  of  loose, 
flowing  nankeen,  and  surmounted  by  a  som- 
brero of  enormous  breadth.  At  his  belt, 
also,  he  wore  a  brace  of  double-barrelled 
pistols,  and  a  couple  of  thick-handled  daggers; 
for  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  had 
formerly  been  employed  as  a  missionary 
among  the  native  trib^ 

"  I'll  lam  yer  to  dismolish  m^  household 
ftimiturc,  you  Hivite  and  Perizzite,"  he  said. 
"Do  you  think  Hirampolis  is  a  captured 
city,  that  you  kick  about  my  tables  and  chairs 
in  that  ere  owdacious  manner  7" 

The  major  knew  very  little  English ;  in 
fuctt  his  knowledge  of  that  language  was 
limited  to  the  short  prayer  or  adyuration 
with  which  our  countrymen,  from  an  excess 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  are  in  the  habit  of 
interlarding  even  their  secular  conversation. 
He  therefore  gave  utterance  to  it  as  a  sort  of 
Shibboleth,  which  was  to  show  he  was  no 
hostile  intruder  into  the  land.  But  Hiram 
Blotts,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  worthy 
magistrate,  was  not  entirely  satisfled  by  the 
address,  but  continued  his  objuration — 

*'You  swearing  Canaan!  te,  IVe  a  good 
ndnd  to  fine  yer  a  dollar  for  that  'ere  oath 
launched  at  an  officer  of  the  States  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty.  Why  did  yer  sit  down 
on  mj  'ho^tmy  table,  you  insolent  French 
Jebunte  with  the  dirty  beard  ?  Gret  out  of 
Hiramopolis,  or  111  send  you  to  jail  for  three 
months  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  pohited  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner  to  a  little  nse  of  the  ground  about 
a  hundred  yards  to  his  left,  as  if  to  call  the 
mi^jor's  attention  to  the  city  prison,  which 
figured  in  that  position  on  the  plan  of  the 
fhture  town.  There  was  something  in  the 
tone  of  Hiram's  voice  which  jarred  on  the 
Frenchman's  feelings,  and  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  taking  his  chance  of  the  marksmanship  of 
his  opponent,  and  coming  to  close  quarters, 
when  a  person  who  had  hitherto  been  lying 
in  the  reeds  at  Hiram's  feet,  to  all  appearance 
sound  asleep,  lifted  his  head  and  asked,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise,  what  the  quarrel  was 
about 

*'  Drop  it,  Abinoam,"  said  Mr.  Blotts,  "  and 
let  me  settle  the  besieger.  He's  been  and 
took  possession  of  all  my  moveables — sofas, 
chairs,  and  tables,  as  if  he  had  bought  'em 
out  of  a  'polsterer's  sh'op." 

Abinoam,  in  a  sort  of  French  unknown 
either  at  Paris  or  Stratford-le-Bow,  explained 
the  cause  of  his  friend's  indignation ;  and  the 
iDBJOT  was  surprised  to  learn  that  in  sitting 
down  on  the  £llcn  tree,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  attempted  to  iatett  himself  m  all  the 
articles  which  the  proprietor  had  intended  to 
manu&ctnre  out  of  It  With  an  eye  of  pre- 
Tision  that  saw  many  weeks  into  futurity, 
Blram  beh3ld   on   his  lot— which  he  had 


modestly  named  Hirampolis — all  the  glories 
vet  to  be  : — the  town-hall,  the  gaol,  the  mar- 
ket, and  a  rich  and  flourishing  population 
owning  him  as  their  founder  and  exemplar. 
Mahogany  tables,  rosewood  chairs,  and  oak- 
posted  beds  were  all  present  to  Hiram's 
inspired  glance  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  gigantic  elm  tree  on  which  the  major  had 
taken  a  short  repose. 

But  the  sound  of  his  own  language, 
even  in  the  perverted  pronunciation  of 
Abinoam,  repaid  him  for  all  his  fatigue  and 
danger. 

"Wnhere  did  you  learn  French?"  he  in- 
quired. ''Is  there  any  one  near  here  who 
understands  it  ?" 

Abinoam  nodded  his  head,  and  pointed 
down  the  river. 

"  I've  helped  the  Pasher  of  Egypt  with  his 
crop  of  maize,  and  larned  his  lingo  by  hearing 
of  him  talk." 

The  major  was  greatly  disappointed.  He 
thought  Abinoam  was  trying  his  tricks  upon 
travellers  by  referring  him  to  the  Pacha  of 
^STV^i  ^^^  looked  for  Information  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  still  played  doubt- 
fully with  the  cock  of  his  rifle. 

**  We  calls  his  location  Egypt  'cause  of  the 
ficsh-pots ;  and  he's  such  a  tarnation  grand 
old  file,  we  always  names  him  the  Pasher." 

''  But  he's  a  Frenchman  for  all  that,  and  the 
kindest  and  justest  old  gentleman  as  ever  I 
see,"  added  Abinoam. 

"  Then  at  last  I  have  found  a  friend  I" 
exclaimed  the  major.  "  Lead  me  to  where  he 
lives." 

"  He  scarceljr  lives  nowhere,"  said  Abinoam, 
"  for  he's  »-dying." 

"  If  I  had  known  you  had  been  a  friend  of 
his'n,  I  wouldn't  have  given  you  this  here 
reception,"  said  the  potentate  of  nirampolis, 
dropping  the  cock  of  his  gun  ;  "  for  there  ain't 
a  braver  or  truer  soul,  no  part  of  this  world 
nor  any  other,  than  the  good  old  Pasher,  and 
no  mistake." 

"  Is  it  far  from  this  place  ?"  inquired  the 
major ;  and  after  Abinoam  had  conveyed  the 
import  of  the  inquiry  to  his  companion, 
that  individual  shaded  his  eyes  and  began 
to  look  very  attentively  into  the  sky  at  an 
angle  of  aboat  sixty  degrees  ;  and  having 
at  last  obtained  a  view  of  the  imaginary 
church-clock  which  was  to  form  the  central 
ornament  of  his  future  capital,  be  said,  "  I 
guess  you'll  get  there  afore  six  o'clock  on 
them  'ere  legs  as  vou  trust  your  body  on. 
I  could  walk  there  m  two  hours,  and  'Binoam 
shall  show  you  the  way." 

"A  countryman  I"  thought  Major  Gra- 
signy,  "  in  this  wilderness,  and  to  find  him 
dying !  At  all  events,  I  will  cheer  his  last 
hours  with  the  sound  of  the  old  familiar 
tongue.  A  French  voice,  even  in  a  tone  of 
unkindncss,  would  be  music  to  my  cars." 
The  way  was  not  quite  so  long  as  Hiram  had 
prognosticated,  or  perhaps  the  major's  legs 
were  not  so  inefficient ;  for,  just  as  the  sun 
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rested  bis  broad  disk  on  tbe  top  of  tbe  enor- 
moas  forest  on  tbe  western  bank  of  tbo  river, 
Abinoam  pointed  to  a  low  tbatcbed  cottage, 
made  of  rough  unborkcd  trees,  and  intimated 
that  that  was  the  palace  inhabited  by  the 
Egyptian  Pasher. 

'*  Go  along,''  he  said,  "  and  lift  the  latch. 
He  don- 1  like  many  folks  at  a  time,  so  I  won't 
go  in  to  intreduce  ycr.  I  most  be  off  to  old 
Hiram  to  help  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
town-hall,  or  he  swears  he  won't  give  me  a 
lease  of  the  principal  hotel  in  the  city — the 
Hiram  Arms." 

The  major  bestowed  a  gratuity  on  the  ex- 
pectant landlord,  and  gave  him  instructions 
for  the  bestowal  of  his  luggage  when  it 
arrived ;  and,  occupied  with  many  thoughts 
and  anticipations,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
hut.  It  was  surrounded  with  more  signs  of 
civilisation  than  he  had  yet  encountered  in 
the  back-woods.  There  were  large  tracts  of 
pasture  and  corn  land  partitioned  into  fields ; 
a  farm-yard  well  filled  with  stacks  gave 
evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  while 
long  lilies  of  stables  and  cattle-sheds  gave 
farther  proof  of  agricultural  wealth.  The 
major  walked  quietly  up  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage.  A  low,  almost  noiseless  knock 
received  no  answer,  and  he  at  last  lifted 
the  latch  and  stood  upon  the  smooth  clay 
floor. 

^^Sangde  San  GennaroP^  a  voice  exclaim- 
ed from  a  corner  of  the  room.  *^I  hear  a 
soldier's  step  ?  WTio  goes  there  ?"  The  voice 
proceeded  from  a  low  truckle-bed  without 
curtains,  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the 
depth  of  the  recess  it  occupied. 

••  A  friend,"  answered  Grasigny,  in  the 
language  in  which  he  had  been  addressed, 
advancing  towards  the  bed  and  gazing  com- 
puFsionately  on  the  wasted  features  of  his 
evidently  dying  host. 

*'  This  is  too  much  happiness,"  exclaimed 
the  latter,  in  a  feeble  voice.  "  I  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  dear  old  sounds  again. 
You  area  soldier?" 

"  I  was  a  soldier,"  replied  the  major, "  when 
swords  and  courage  were  of  more  value  than 
ribbons  and  genealogical  trees." 

*•  Where  have  you  served  ?"  again  inquired 
the  sick  man. 

''  Everywhere  —  Italy,  Egypt,  Germany, 
RuFsia — ^'' 

"  And  I— and  I— !  What  arm?" 

"The  Old  Guard— Our  last  fight  was 
Wat<.Tloo." 

"  Give  mo  your  hand  ;  I  was  at  all — except 
the  last.  Oh  I  would  I  had  had  the  fortune 
to  have  charged  on  that  day,  the  event  might 
have  ])ocn  diftercnt  I  Who  knows?  You  re- 
memUr  tl o  Pyramids ?" 

"  Ayo,  I  was  wounded  by  a  Mameluke 
spear.  1  *\-as  in  Desaix's  division,  and  a  sharp 
fight  we  had  of  it." 

*•  You  wore  pushed  by  the  cavalry  on  all 
the  sides  of  the  square.    I  saw  your  need — " 

"  We   owed   our  victory   to   the  gallant 


Murat.  Never  c(hall  I  forget  the  noble 
charge  that  drove  the  enemy  into  the  NUe. 
I  see  the  white  plume  yet  in  the  tempest  of 
dust  and  smoke— ever  foremost,  ever  un- 
sullied— then  his  war-cry  sounded  louder  and 
more  inspiring  than  a  trumpet,  and  his  gene- 
rosity was  equal  to  his  valour.  There  haa 
been  no  such  Frenchman  as  the  King  ef 
Naples  since  the  days  of  Bayard." 

*'  You  recall  many  things  to  my  recollection 
which  in  this  hour  were  perhaps  better  for- 
gotten," said  the  dying  man  with  a  sigh. 
"  Do  you  intend  to  return  to  Europe  ?" 

"  Never  I"  replied  the  major.  "  The  old 
countries  have  no  use  for  a  man  like  me." 

*'  The  time  will  come,"  said  the  other  after  . 
a  pause.  *'  The  eagle  will  have  another  flight, 
and  you  may  live  to  sec  the  spreading  of  bia 
wings.  Wnen  that  moment  comes,  all  tbe 
true  sons  of  France  must  be  found  at  their 
posts.  You  will  press  once  more  the  soil  of 
our  noble  land  j  you  will  bear  from  me  % 
message  ;  you  will  say  that,  living  or  dyins, 
there  was  out  one  thought  in  my  heart — ^wm 
you  do  this?  Promise  it  to  a  brother-soldier 
and  a  dying  man  ?" 

A  closer  grasp  of  the  hand  he  held  was  the 
major's  reply :  and,  gratified  by  his  consent^ 
the  invalid  closed  his  eyes  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  asleep.  The  company  oi  his 
countryman  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  renew- 
ing the  old  man's  strength.  Day  after  dar 
passed  on  in  the  midst  of  recollections  of  theur 
campaigns  ;  a  friendship  such  as  only  exiles 
in  a  foreign  land  can  know,  sprang  np 
between  them.  Pierre  Laverdy  could  not 
bear  Grasigny  to  be  absent  a  moment  from 
the  side  of  nis  bed.  He  called  in  the  services 
of  our  friend  Hiram  Blotts,  and  made  a  will 
in  favour  of  the  major,  leaving  him  all  tiie 
property  he  possessed.  All  legal  formalities 
were  gone  through,  and  Pierre  seemed  con- 
tented to  die  now  that  a  countryman  and  old 
fellow-soldier  was  to  succeed  to  his  effects. 
Grasigny  was  grateful,  as  befitted  a  person 
who  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  affco- 
tion  of  his  friend  ;  and  a  hundred  times  a  di^ 
repeated  the  promise  he  had  given  to  be  mi 
benefactor's  messenger  to  his  relatives  in 
France,  and  to  convey  to  them  the  memorials 
of  tlieir  friend's  recollection.  This  repeated 
promise  appeared  to  give  increased  satisfac- 
tion, when  the  salutary  influence  of  Grasigny 's 
presence  lost  its  effect,  and  the  disease  under 
which  he  suffered  made  alarming  progress. 
He  felt  at  last  that  a  few  hours  would  bring 
his  course  to  a  close,  and  one  night  when  a 
single  candle  was  dimly  illuminating  the  litle 
chamber,  he  had  himself  propped  up  upon 
his  pillow,  and  with  his  hand  proFscd  in  the 
major's,  thus  began  : — 

**  I  have  not  told  you,  my  dear  Grasigny, 
who  I  really  am.  Pierre  Laverdy  is  an 
assumed  name  ;  but,  though  a  vow  of  silence 
on  that  subject  seals  my  lips,  you  will  learn 
my  hi8tory  when  you  go  back  to  Europe. 
That  you  have  seen  me  will  not  even  be 
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rise  tc  the  migor  from  the  past,  like  tcag- 
meats  of  wreck  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
lie  touched  the  motionless  hands  with  more 
respect  as  he  crossed  them  upon  the  breast.  A 
sacred  something  had  filled  him  with  rerer- 
cucc  when  first  he  had  heard  the  tones  of  the 
voice  ;  and  now,  when  he  lay  before  him  in 
that  wild  solitude — so  far  fh>m  France,  so  un- 
known to  all  the  world — he  felt  that  he  had 
only  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  the  noble 
spirit  whom  he  had  admired  and  followed  so 
long ;  and  again  and  again  he  knelt  beside 
the  bed,  and  wondered  if  it  Indeed  could  be. 
Doubt  took  possession  of  him  from  time  to 
time,  till  a  glance  at  the  grand  features  and 
sublime  repose  of  the  departed  restored  his 
belief.  The  few  preparations  were  soon 
made. 

In  a  deep  dell  near  the  river,  under  a  clump 
of  wild  magnolias,  the  body  was  committed  to 
its  rest ;  and  Grasig^y  devotedhimself  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  benemctor^s  command. 

In  the  year  1848  there  was  a  grand  review 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  Paris.  A  glittering 
escort  accompanied  the  Chief  of  the  State,  who 
was  still  the  unperjured  governor  of  a  free 
and  gallant  people.  Near  his  side  rode  an 
officer  without  any  decorations,  to  whom, 
however,  more  respect  was  paid  than  his 
military  rank  required.  His  name  was  shout- 
ed out  with  expressions  of  admiration  as  he 
rode  along  the  Boulevards,  gracefully  reining 
in  the  fiery  Arab  he  rode,  and  bowing  gra- 
ciou»;Iy  on  either  hand.  A  grey-haired  man, 
who  stood  at  a  corner  where  he  could  see  the 
whole  procession  close  at  hand,  as  he  ap- 
proached, examined  him  minutely.  There  was 
something  in  his  air  that  struck  him.  There 
was  a  high  and  noble  brow,  firm  manly  lips 
and  eyes  that  told  of  the  proud  spirit  within. 
There  was  a  military  look  in  the  gray-haired 
man  which  commanded  attention  ;  a  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  was  on  his  breast. 

*^  Monseigneur,"  he  said,  as  the  cavalcade 
passed,  "  I  desire  a  word  with  jrou." 

The  fiery  Arab  was  checked  m  a  moment, 
and  the  rider  stooped  to  his  saddle  bow. 

'^  Uy  name  is  Grasigny,  migor— second  bat- 
talion, Old  Guard." 

The  horseman  touched  his  hat  and  smiled. 

'<  ^fay  I  call  on  you  to-night  at  six  ?  I 
think  I  have  a  communication  to  make  to  you 
with  which  you  will  be  pleased." 

<•  To  see  a  soldier  of  the  Old  Guard  will 
please  me  at  all  times,"  said  the  courteous 
cavalier,  and  galloped  off. 

Gi'asi;,^ny  was  true  to  his  appointment.  The 
oflicor  received  him  graciously.  With  chisel 
and  hammer  the  major  undid  the  lid  of  the 
wooileii  case,  lifed  from  it  a  sword,  carefully 
enveloped  in  a  brilliant  sa**h— held  it  to  the 
lij;lit,  and  read  a  few  words  inscribed  upon 
the  ^old  plate  of  the  handle. 

"  Monsoi^ncur,  my  suspicions  are  confirm- 
ed.-* he  said,  and  handed  the  sword  to  the 
officer,  who   started  on  seeing  the  inscrip- 


tion, and  then  covered  the  blade  with  kiaaes, 
alternating  with  tears.  The  words  of  the 
inscription  were  these  : — 

KJLFOLEON  TO  JOACHIM  MUILLT, 

AUSTERUTZ, 

2nd  DECEMBER,   1805. 


THE  GUANO  DIGGINGS. 

Three  rocks,  without  a  blade  of  grass  upon 
them — their  brown  surface  cracked  by  a  not 
sun,  whose  beams  are  rarely  intercepted  by 
a  cloud — ^rocks  upon  which  no  rain  has  fallen 
since  the  Deluge — yield  at  present  the  chief 
riches  of  Fern.  They  are  the  Chincha  Islands. 
Ships  are  ever  gathering  about  them  to  bear 
off  the  fatness  covering  their  ribs  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  guano,  which  shall  fertilise  the  over- 
taxed and  wasted  fields  of  distant  countries. 
To  this  guano  district  may  now  be  added  that 
of  the  Lobos  Islands,  to  which  Peru  lays  a  dis- 
puted claim  ;  but,  I  believe  that  the  deposit 
of  guano  in  the  Lobos  Islands  falls  far  short, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  Quality,  of  that  on  the 
Chinchas,  from  which  all  the  reruvian  guano 
brought  into  Great  Britain  has  been  taken. 

My  starting  point  for  the  guano  diggings 
was  Port  Philip,  or  Victoria,  as  it  is  now 
called ;  but  we  are  now  going  gently,  if  ^oa 
please,  before  the  south-east  trade  winds,  just 
opening  out  the  bay  of  Callao,  the  sea-port 
of  Lima.  For  the  last  few  hours  we  have 
been  gliding  slowly  along  the  coast,  gazing 
upon  scenery  which  I  should  like  to  describe, 
but  dare  not ;  for  though,  like  most  sailors, 
a  pretty  good  hand  at  painting  a  lower  mast- 
head or  a  topsail  yard,  I  can  make  nothing  of 
a  sketch  in  pen  and  ink.  Paint  for  yourself, 
therefore,  the  huge  masses  of  rugged  brown 
mountains,  rising  in  steps  from  the  green  sea, 
and  the  white  surf  at  their  base,  until  the 
pure  blue  sky  seems  to  be  resting  on  their 
distant  peaks,  where  the  harsh  contrast 
)>etween  earth  and  air  is  softened,  less  by 
distance  than  by  the  dim  glitter  of  the  ever- 
lasting snow.  A  fieecy  bank  of  cloud  ascend- 
ing from  some  unseen  valley  belongs  also  to 
the  picture. 

Though  we  are  bound  only  for  the  Chinoha 
Islands,  yet  we  come  to  an  anchor  at  CaUao ; 
we  have  already  passed  the  islands  once. 
Here  I  may  say  a  word  on  what  is  a  great 
annoyance  to  all  masters  of  ships  visiting  Pern, 
and  a  source  of  additional  expense  to  English 
ship-owners  and  charterers.  Every  guano 
ship  is  compelled  to  enter  inwards  and  out- 
wards at  Callao ;  thus,  in  the  first  place, 
sailing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  beyond 
the  islands  to  reach  the  port ;  then, — always 
against  a  head  wind — Ineating  the  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  back  again  to  Pisco— a  small ' 
port  close  to  the  Chinchas.  Here  she  anchors, 
and  goes  through  some  formal  performance 
or  other,  remaining  sometimes  two  or  three 
davs.  Then  she  sails  back  again  nine  or  ten 
miles  to  the  islands,  where  she  loads  and 
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kftcrvardB  rotuiDB  to  Pisco.  Then  the  goes 
back  to  CkIUo,  and  linuUj  passes  the  isia  ' 
for  tbe  fifth,  ood  buppil;,  the  last  time, 
her  homeward  pose^ge.  Over  all  tbia  battle- 
dore dutj  a  ihip  ofbea  wasles  nearly  a.  mouth, 
besides  generaily  losing  some  ofber  hanils  from 
deaertioD  In  Collao.  Certnin  it  ie,  however, 
that  thero  is  ioTikclablj  more  formality  in 
Bettj  principalitLes  and  dwarf  republics,  than 
m  stales  which  are  more  able  to  enforce 
rupcct.  Peru  is  b;  no  tneans  u  trcmeDdoiu 
power,  and  it  Is  a  toVen  of  good  In  tht>  way 
of  oiviliiatlon,  that  the  huge  merchantmen 
■hoDld  let  themselves  be  bullied  b;  her,  when 
the  whole  fleet  of  the  golden  republic  might 
IWBBiledolFwitiiin  one  parcel,  quietly  stoned 
awAj  on  board  a  Cunard  liner.  It  condeted, 
whea  I  saw  it,  of  the  Eteacner  Rimae,  two 
Euns  ;  the  brig  Ganmrrez,  eight  guns  ;  and  a 
utile  schooner  of  four  guns ;  tlie  latter 
ttaUoncd  at  the  islands  to  enforce  respect 
&ani  some  sixl;  or  seventy  vessels  01  all 
nations. 

And  now  up  cornea  the  anchor  from  its 
berth  amongit  the  ruins  of  the  old  lonn  of 
Calloo,  over  which  our  ship  is  floating.  A 
long  low  point  still  shows  the  rcmaina  of  the 
last  meul  made  by  Ibc  earthquake,  which, 
like  a  dragon  with  thi>  etomacli  of  on  ostrich, 
has  so  fr>!tiiiently  snapped  np  tit'bitsof  (own, 
that  the  iuhahitantB  appear  to  bave  decltaed 

Eroviding  stone  fhill  for  it.  The  present 
oases  of  Callao  are  mere  sheds  of  cane  and 
mad,  ffhicb,  in  caw  of  a  disturbance,  yield  no 
heavy  hriclc-bats  to  be  cast  down  on  the 
heads  of  their  iahabltants.  Tall  houses  built 
of  any  heavy  material  are  not  eligible 
residences  in  an  earthquake  district. 

AAer  Bte  dan  tacking  agaiaat  the  trade 
wind  we  round  the  large  island  of  .San  Gallan, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Chincha  group, 
bnt  Gontalni  little  gaano.  We  anchor  then 
beSwe  the  town  of  Pisco — a  little  Callao  in 
point  of  ii»e.  but  greater  than  Callao  in  the 
points  of  dirt  aud  drankCDness.  It  Kires  its 
name  to  a  kiud  of  white  brandy  well  known 
Iq  the  Sonth  Seas.  It  is  also  especially  noted 
as  th>>  residence  of  an  English  butcher,  who 
supplies  bis  countrymen  with  all  nmnuer  of 

rovislonii.  ftoia  green  turtle  to  red-herrlnga. 
have  little  doubt  that  his  prices  are  re- 
mancnttlDg,  u  be  has  tbe  shipping  trade  all 
to  bimsclQ 

'  Again  (lie  ship  islu  motion,  and  in  an  hour 
the  proximity  or  the  guano  UtDDda  is  evident 
to  all  but  Iht  most  nominal  noses,  for  though 
»lill  Hv'c  or  air  miles  to  windward,  tbe  scent 
of  the  gnano  becomes  stronger  ut  every  ship's 
length.  The  thiea  islands  lie  nearly  due 
north  and  south ;  the  breadth  of  the  passage 
between,  them  being  ^ut  a  mile  in  ouo 
instance,  and  two  miles  in  the  other.  The 
■oath  Ulaod  is  as  yet  untouclicd,  and  trom  a 
TisiC  I  paid  it.  I  should  suppose  it  to  contain 
more  guano  than  Is  found  in  cither  of  the 
other*.  The  middle  isliuid,  at  which  we 
loaded,  haa  been  moderalolj  worked,  but  the 


greatest  quantity  oF  piano  is  taken  from  the 
north  island.  lu  their  general  formalioo  the 
Islands  are  alilcc.  They  all  rise,  on  tbe  tide 
next  tbe  main  land.  In  a  perpendicular  vail 
of  rock :  from  the  edge  of  this  precipice,  the 
guano  then  slopes  upwards  to  tbe  centre  of 
each  island,  where  a  pinnacle  of  rock  rises 
above  the  surfaoe ;  &om  this  point  it  descends 
to  tbe  sea  by  a  gentle  declivity,  the  guano 
conliauing  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water. 
Each  iHlaad  baa,  at  a  distance,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flattened  cone,  bnt  they  have  all 
been  originally  broken  into  cocky  hills  and 
valleys.  The  deposits  of  guano  having 
gradaall;  filled  up  tbe  valleys  and  risen 
above  the  rocks,  the  cuttings  of  the  guano 
diggers  vary  ftom  a  deglh  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet  to  merely  a  fpa  inches.  Though 
the  inlands  are  not  large — their  average  cir- 
cumference being  about  two  miles — the  accu- 
mulation of  guBUO  is  almost  incredible. 
Calculations  as  to  tbe  probable  quantity, 
must,  on  account  of  the  varying  depth  of 
the  deposits,  be  very  uncertain.  Irememlter 
making  an  average  of  tbe  depth,  and  de- 
ducing theretrom  n  rough  estimate  that  the 
three  small  islands  alone  contain  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  Ufty  tnllliunsof  tonsofpure 
guano,  which,  at  therateof  supply  which  has 
been  going  on  during  the  Inst  Ave  or  six 
years,  would  require  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  for  removal,  and,  at  its  English 
value— which,  after  deducting  Ircight,  is  about 
Ave  pounds  per  ton — wonld  be  worth  twelve 
hundred  and  Qfty  millioos  sterling.  This  is 
exclusive  of  vast  quantities  which  have  been 
used  by  the  Panivlana  IhcmBclves. 

A  recent  traTeller  ia  tbe  country  aaserla 
that  guano  was  used  In  the  time  of  tbe  Incos, 
and  fbat  the  Spaniards  learned  Its  use  f^om 
the  Indians,  who  employed  It  constantly.  It 
Is  chiefly  npplied  in  Peru  to  the  cultivation 
of  maize  and  potatoes.  The  mode  ef  apply- 
ing the  manure  differs  &om  that  generally 
adopted  in  England.  After  the  plants  appear 
above  the  ground,  a  small  trench  Is  opened, 
in  some  cases  round  each  root.  In  others,  along 
the  lines.  In  this  trench,  a  small  quantity  ^ 
guano  is  placed,  and  slightly  covered  with 
earth  ;  the  whole  field  is  then  laid  under 
water,  and  allowedto  remain  in  that  condition 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours-^from  tiventy 
to  twenty-four.  The  water  Is  then  drained 
off,  and  the  effect  of  the  process  is  soon 
manifest  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plants. 
Where  a  aufllcicnt  supply  of  water  cannot 
readily  be  procured,  olhermeona  of  irrigation 
are  adopted,  but  tbe  guano  ia  never  sowu 
broadcast  as  in  England.  Tbe  name  Ilselfis 
Indian,  originally  huanu,  slgnifylDg  the  excre- 
ment of  animals,  but  altered  to  huano  by  the 
Spanish  Peruvians;  aod,  owing  to  their  strong 
aspiration  of  the  h,  tbe  EaglUh  have  taken 
the  word  IVom  their  lips  in  the  shape  of 
guano.  It  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  ooasi 
of  South  America,  even  so  far  sooth  as  Capi 
Born;  but  that  obtained  from  the  Chlnefaf 
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iRlands  is  the  most  highly  prized,  probably 
for  its  extreme  dryness,  as  the  islands  lie 
within  those  latitudes  in  which  —  on  that 
coast — ^rain  never  falls. 

And  now,  having  anchored  between  the 
north  and  middle  islands,  at  the  latter  of 
which  we  are  to  load,  we  will  borrow  the 
boat  and  have  a  closer  look  at  the  huge  muck 
heap.  Pulling  half  round  the  island  to  the 
landing-place,  we  step  ashore  on  a  narrow 
slip  of  sandy  beach,  which  appears  to  be 
cleared  from  the  surrounding  rocks  for  our 
special  convenience.  Our  appearance  disturbs 
thousands  of  the  web^footed  natives ;  these 
thousandscount  with  the  old  hands  as  nothing, 
for  the  V  tell  us  that  the  shipping  have  driven 
all  the  birds  away.  Sailing  above  us  is  a  flock 
of  pelicans,  hovering  over  the  clear  water  like 
hawks,  which  they  resemble  in  their  mode  of 
darting  down  or  stooping  on  their  prey.  One 
of  these  everv  instant  drops  from  tne  flock  as 
though  a  ball  had  whistled  through  his  brain, 
but,  after  a  plunge,  he  is  soon  seen  rising  to 
the  surface  with  a  fish  struggling  in  his  capa- 
cious pouch.  Nearer  to  us,  whirling  round 
our  heads,  are  gannets,  mews,  mutton-birds, 
divers,  gulls,  g^ano-birds,  and  a  host  of  others 
whose  names  are  unknown  to  the  vulgar.  On 
the  detached  rocks  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
island — member  of  a  pretty  numerous  convo- 
cation— stands  the  penguin,  the  parson-bird 
of  the  sailor,  whoso  good  name  is  fairly  earned 
by  his  cut-away  black  coat,  white  tie,  and 
solemn  demeanour.  His  short  legs  planted 
fur  back,  and  his  long  body,  do  not  fit  liim  for 
a  walk  ashore  :  but  he  will  sit  for  hours  on  a 
little  rock  just  washed  by  the  waves,  appa- 
rently in  such  deep  absence  of  mind,  that 
passers-by  are  tempted  to  approach  in  hope 
of  catching  him.  tfust  as  the  boat  nears  him, 
and  a  hand  is  already  stretched  out  to  grasp 
his  neck,  away  he  goes  head  over  heels  in  a 
most  irreverent  and  ridiculous  manner,  dives 
under  the  boat,  and  shows  his  head  again 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  at  sea,  where 
the  sailor  ma^  catch  him  who  can,  for  he  is 
the  fastest  swimmer  and  the  best  diver  that 
ever  dipped.  Stepping  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  several  sea-lions,  in  a  few  strides 
we  arc  on  the  guano,  and  at  the  next  step,  in 
it  up  to  our  knees. 

The  gnano  is  regularly  stratified :  the  lower 
strata  are  solidified  by  the  weight  of  the 
upper,  and  have  acquired  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  becomes  gradually  lighter  towards  the 
surface.  On  the  surface  it  has  a  whitey-brown 
light  crust,  very  well  baked  by  the  sun  ;  it 
is  a  crust  containing  eggs,  being  completely 
hont-ycombed  by  the  birds,  which  scratch 
do«'p,  oblique  holes  in  it  to  serve  as  nests, 
wherein  eggs,  seldom  more  than  two  to  each 
ncf't.  arc  deposited.  These  holes  often 
ruiining  into  each  other,  form  long  galleries 
with  several  entrances,  and  this  mining  system 
is  ho  elaborately  carried  out,  that  you  can 
scarcely  put  a  foot  on  any  part  of  the  islands  I 
without  sinking  to  the  knee  and  being  tickled 


with  the  sense  of  a  hard  beak  digging  into 
your  unprotected  ankles.  The  egg-«hells  and 
the  bones  and  remains  of  fish  brought  by  the 
old  birds  for  their  young,  must  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  substance  of  the  gfuano, 
which  is  thus  in  a  great  measure  dex>osited 
beneath  the  suriiEu^e,  and  then  thrown  oat  by 
the  birds. 

Having  with  some  difficulty  and  the  loss  of 
sundry  inches  of  skin  from  our  legs,  reached 
the  summit  of  the  island,  we  descend  the  side 
leading  to  the  diggings,  and  soon  arrive  at 
the  capital.  It  stands  on  a  small  space 
cleared  of  guano,  and  consists  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miserable  shanties,  each  formed  br 
four  slender  posts  driven  into  the  ground, 
with  a  flat  roof  of  grass  matting  and  pieces 
of  the  same  material  stretched  on  three  sides, 
the  other  side  being  left  open.  Scarcely  an 
article  of  furniture  do  these  town  residences 
contain,  except  a  few  rude  benches,  two  or 
three  dirty  cooking-pans,  and  some  tin  pots. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  huts  stands  a  small 
**  botiga ''  (a  curiously  shaped  earthen  jar) 
filled  with  pisco,  the  spirit  before  mentioned. 
The  beds  are  simply  thin  mats,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  inhabitants  possess  the  usual  red 
blanket  of  the  Peruvian. 

Clothes  seem  to  be  almost  discarded :  an  old 
poncho  and  a  ragged  pair  of  calico  trowsers, 
form  the  dress  of  the  aristocracy,  but  many 
are  all  but  entirely  naked.  One  hut  of 
greater  pretensions  than  the  rest  is  occupied 
by  two  English  sailors,  who  have  taken  a 
fivncy  to  the  island,  and  call  themselves  pilots, 
afl  the^  profess  to  moor  and  take  charge  of 
the  ships  during  the  business  of  loading. 

Close  to  the  town  is  a  rough  and  steep  path 
to  the  sea,  up  which  are  brought  the  pro- 
visions and  water,  the  latter  supplied  by  the 
shipping  in  turns.  On  the  north  island  is  a 
similar  but  larger  collection  of  dwellings; 
there,  too,  resides  the  commandant,  a  mili- 
tary-looking old  gentleman — one  of  the  high 
aristocracy,  for  he  lives  in  a  house  that  has 
a  window  in  it.  On  the  north  island  are 
about  two  hundred  men,  on  the  middle  about 
eighty,  usually ;  the  number  varying  with  the 
demand  for  guano.  These  people  are  nearly 
all  Indians,  and  appear  to  be  happy  enough  in 
their  dusty  territory ;  though  everything 
about  them,  eatables  included,  is  impreg- 
nated with  guano.  Tlicy  earn  plenty  of 
money,  live  tolerably  well  according  to  their 
taste,  work  in  the  night  and  smoke  or  sleep 
all  day.  To  get  rid  of  their  wages  they  take 
an  occasional  trip  to  Pisco,  where  they  spend 
their  money  much  in  the  same  fashion  as 
sailors,  substituting  pic^co  and  chicha  (maize 
beer)  for  rum  and  ale,  and  the  pruitar  and 
fandango  for  the  fiddle  and  horniiipe. 

In  getting  the  guano,  the  di^rurciN  have 
commenced  original Iv  at  tlio  cdp^  of  the 
precipitous  side  of  the  island,  and  workcil 
inland  ;  so  that  the  cutting  now  appears  like 
the  face  of  a  qnarry  worked  into  the  side  of 
a  hill.    The  steep,  perpendicular  face  of  the 


rock,  which  rises  ttom  the  sea  like  a  wall, 
and  the  boldness  of  the  shore — there  is  seven 
fathom  water  close  in — ^havo  afforded  great 
facilities  to  the  loading  of  ships.  On  the  top 
of  the  cliff  is  a  large  enclosure  formed  of 
stakes,  firmly  bonnd  together  by  strong 
chains  passed  roond  the  whole.  This  en- 
closure is  capable  of  holding  foor  or  five 
kandred  tons  of  guano.  It  is  made  wide, 
and  open  at  the  upper  end,  and  gradually 
slopes  down  to  a  pomt  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  precipice,  where  a  small  opening  is 
left ;  exactly  fitting  which  is  a  large  canvas 
shnte  or  pipe,  which  hangs  down  the  lace 
of  the  rock,  nearly  to  the  water.  The  ship, 
kaving  taken  in  by  means  of  her  boats 
enimgh  guano  to  ballast  her,  hauls  in  to  this 
■fante,  the  end  of  which  is  taken  aboard  and 
paased  down  the  hatchway.  The  guano  is 
thofl  poured  into  the  hold  in  a  continuous 
stream,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  a  day ;  the  enclosure  being 
filled  by  the  Indians  during  the  night.  They 
canT'  the  whole  of  the  guano  down  on  their 
backs  in  bags,  taking  alx>ut  eighty  pounds  at 
each  journey. 

Some  are  employed  in  pushing  the  ^ano 
down  the  shute,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is 
stationed  an  Indian,  who,  by  tightening  a 
rope  passed  round  it,  regulates  or  stops  the 
descent  of  the  manure.  To  various  jparts  of 
the  long  pipe  ropes  are  attached,  which  lead 
to  the  different  mast-heads  of  the  ship,  and 
thence  on  deck,  where  each  rope  is  tended  by 
a  man  who,  by  successively  hauling  on  and 
slacking  it,  keeps  the  shute  in  motion,  and 
thus  hinders  it  from  choking.  This  choking, 
however,  now  and  then  occurs ;  and  it  is 
then  a  dUBcult  and  tedious  matter  to  set 
right  again,  as  the  pressure  binds  the  guano 
Into  a  compact  mass,  which  can  sometimes 
only  be  liberated  by  cutting  the  shute  open. 
Biras  are  frequently  carried  down  into  the 
diip's  hold ;  and  at  one  of  the  islands,  an 
Inoian,  accidentally  slipping  in,  was  forced 
through  the  shute,  and  taken  out  at  the 
other  end  quite  dead.  On  each  island  there 
are  two  enclosures  and  two  shutcs,  one  much 
smaller  than  the  other,  being  used  only  for 
loading  boats. 

Alter  making  ourselves  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  economy  of  the  island,  we  retrace 
our  painful  path  to  the  boat,  and  pull  off  to 
the  ddp,  where,  the  day  being  Sunday,  there 
is  no  work  going  on,  and  we  can  amuse  our- 
selves with  the  scenery  around  us.  Every 
little  hollow  in  the  islands  has  been  gradually 
filled  up,  until  the  surfiice  is  nearly  levelled ; 
the  general  dark  brown  hue  singularly  broken 
by  scattered  projecting  crags,  white  with  hu- 
anublan co — ^newly-deposited  guano.  Round 
the  base  of  the  islands  little  rocky  peninsulas 
jut  out,  l)ored  through  in  many  places  by  the 
constant  washing  of  the  Pacific,  whose  gentle 
waves  have  insinuated  themselves  many  yards 
into  the  solid  rock,  and  have  formcFd  caverns 
which  are  the  resort  of  numerous  sea-lions. 


The  time  of  these  hermits  seems  to  be  divided 
between  dozing  in  their  gloomy-looking  cells, 
and  making  hungry  irruptions  on  the  shoals 
of  little  fish  which  frequently  pass  through 
the  channels.  I  have  often  watched  these 
little  fellows — ^packed  in  such  dense  masses 
that  they  seem  to  have  scarcely  room  to 
swim  in — moving  rapidly  along,  a  spray  of 
them  every  moment  leaping  from  the  water 
and  glittering  for  an  instant  in  the  sun  ;  all 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
any  enemy.  Suddenly,  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  party,  rises  a  black,  ugly  head,  and  in- 
stantly all  is  confusion — a  dozen  unfortunates 
are  swallowed  at  a  mouthful.  Other  heads, 
equally  ugly,  pop  up  in  unexpected  places, 
and  you  can  distinctly  hear  the  snapping 
of  the  sea-lion's  jaws  as  he  works  through 
the  flying  shoal,  and  finishes  a  dinner  worthy 
of  a  cardinal  in  Lent.  It  is  not,  however,  all 
small  firy ;  whales  often  come  gambolling  be- 
tween the  islands,  rolling  and  playing  in  the 
sun,  and  sometimes  leaping  clean  out  of  the 
water,  into  which  their  huge  bodies  descend 
again  .with  a  crash  that  seems  to  shake  the 
sea  itself,  and  turns  the  surface  into  one 
great  firothy  washing-tub,  amidst  the  suds  of 
which  the  giant  slowly  sinks,  throwing  up 
his  broad  black  fiukes  as  if  in  derision  of  the 
lookers-on. 

But  now  our  work  begins  in  earnest. 
Ballast  is  hoisted  up  and  thrown  over  the 
side,  and  the  long  boat  is  busily  employed  in 
bringring  guano  to  replace  it  Most  unpleasant 
work  that  is.  I  was  one  of  the  boat's  crew, 
and,  since  of  course  much  rivalry  exists 
between  the  ships,  that  all  desire  priority  in 
trading,  we  were  at  work  night  and  day, 
leaving  our  ship  at  night  and  remaining  under 
the  shute  until  morning,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
first  load  for  our  boat  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  dismal  hours  we  passed  there. 
Close  to  us — every  surge  of  the  boat  sending 
her  into  its  mouth — was  a  dark  cavern,  into 
which  the  sea  poured  with  one  continuous 
roar.  A  few  fathoms  distant  stood  an  isolated 
rock,  every  wave  dashing  boldly  up  it,  and 
then  falling  back  In  sheets  of  foam,  and 
scattering  all  around  it  showers  of  heavy 
spray.  On  our  right,  moored  to  the  rocks, 
lay  a  loading  ship,  her  warps  and  cables 
slacked  for  the  nignt,  leaving  some  twenty 
feet  of  dark  water  between  her  and  the  huge 
black  cliff ;  the  base  of  the  cliff  marked  by 
the  bright  line  of  light  which  ever  glitters  on 
the  broken  wave  of  the  Pacific.  Glancing 
aloft,  we  saw,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
ship^s  motion,  the  long  white  shute,  like  a 
fairy  footpath  up  the  rock;  whilst,  drawn 
upon  the  clear  blue  sky,  were  lifts,  and 
braces,  bowlines,  stays,  and  all  the  maze  of 
rigging  so  familiar  to  the  sailor.  And  there, 
beyond,  lay  the  dark  sister  island ;  her  shores, 
too,  lighted  by  the  white  ocean-fhre,  which,  in 
a  long  dim  surf-line,  marked  the  more  distant 
coast  of  the  great  continent  itself,  from  which 
rose  in  the  moonlight  the  stupendous  masses 
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of  the  Cordilleras.   Before  moroing,  the  heav^ 
dew  and  heavier  qprays  had  thoroughly  di-l 
luted  the  romance  of  our  position,  and  when  i 
day  dawned,  we  were  glad  to  get  the  shute  ! 
into  tibe  boat,  and  cheer  ourselves  by  shout- 1 
ing,  in  horrible  Spanish,  to  its  Indian  guar- 1 
dian  to  let  go  the  guano.     In  a  few  minutes  | 
down  came  the  shower,  and  eyes,  mouth, 
and  nose  were  filled  with  the  pungent  dust, 
which  continued  to  pour  in  until  the  boat 
was  loaded  to  the  water's  edge,  and  its  occu- 
pants looked  like  a  portion  of  the  cargo.  One 
old  salt,  whose  bushy  black  whiskers  and  long 
hair  contained  enough  manure  to  satisfy  a 
email  farm,  very  energetically  cursed  all  the 
£irmers  in  the  world  for  employing  sailors  to 
do  their  dirty  work,  instead  of  coming;  them- 
selves and  carting  home  the  guano  m  their 
own  broad-wheeled  waggons.    The  boat  being 
loaded,  we  pulled  her  slowly  off  to  the  ship, 
where  our  cargo,  having  been  fiUed  into  bags, 
took  the  place  of  the  discharged  ballast.  This 
sort  of  work  continued  for  a&ut  three  weeks, 
before  our  turn  to  haul  under  the  larger  shute 
arrived.  « 

Our  bill  of  fiire  aboard  would  have  attrac- 
tions for  some  people.  Turtle  was  our  com- 
monest dish,  as  the  sldpper  found  it  cheaper 
to  give  a  dollar  for  a  turtle  weighing  fifty  or 
sixty .  pounds,  than  to  supply  us  constantly 
with  the  contractor's  beef  fi!om  Pisco.  Our 
turtle  soup,  however,  would  not  have  passed 
muster  at  Guildhall,  though  thick  enough  for 
sailors.  Then  we  had  camotes,  a  sort  of 
sweet  potato,  which  attains  a  very  large  size 
and  is  generally  liked  by  Englishinen  ;  yuca, 
a  root  resembling  a  parsnip ;  frijoles,  fish, 
mutton-birds :  plenty  of  seasoning,  such  as 
tomatoes.  Chili  peppers,  and  aji  ;  and  abund- 
ance of  fruit — melons,  grapes,  bananas,  chi- 
rimoyas,  alligator  pears,  &c, ;  the  meat  boat 
being  always  well  supplied  with  articles 
of  this  kind.  It  brought  also,  occasionally, 
a  few  bladders  of  pisco,  which,  being 
contraband,  were  smuggled  w^ith  the  due 
formalities. 

At  length,  one  of  the  English  sailors  living 
on  the  inland  came  oflf  and  took  us  alongside, 
Boeing  that  we  were  moored  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion for  receiving  cargo.  With  him  came 
half  a  dozen  Indians  j  cholos,  we  call  them — 
that  is,  a  name  applied  by  sailors  to  all  the 
diftercnt  coloured  races  in  Peru,  though  it  is 
the  ppccial  property  of  one  tribe  only.  The 
duty  of  these  men  is  to  trim  the  guano  In  the 
sbipV  hold,  OS  it  pours  out  of  the  shute.  The 
nature  of  their  work  may  be  imagined.  The 
hiitchwnys  arc  quickly  choked  up,  and  the 
atmoiipherc  becomes  a  mere  mass  of  floating 
guano,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  trimmers 
work  in  a  state  of  nudity :  the  only  article  of 
dross  with  some  of  tbcm  being  a  bunch  of 
oakum  tied  firmly  orcr  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
80  as  to  admit  air  and  exclude  the  dust.  They 
divide  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  reliev- 
ing the  other  every  twenty  minutes.  When 
at  work,  they  toil  very  hard,  handling  their 


sharp  pointed  shovels  in  a  style  that  would 
astonish  even  an  English  navigator,  and 
coming  on  deck,  when  relieved,  thoroughly 
exhausted  and  streaming  with  perspiration. 
But  in  this  state  they  sindlow  a  quart  of  cold 
water,  qualifying  it  afterwards  with  a  large 
dose  of  raw  rum  or  pisco,  and  then,  throwing 
themselves  down  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
ship,  they  remain  there  until  their  torn  comei 
to  resume  the  shovel. 

The  ship-B  crew  is  employed  intending  the 
bowlines  attached  to  the  shute,  and,  thongh 
working  in  the  open  air,  the  men  are  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  oakum  defences,  for  the 
clouds  of  dust  rising  from  the  hold  are  itifling. 
The  ship  is  covered  from  truck  to  kelson ;  the 
guano  penetrates  into  the  captain-s  caUn  and 
the  cook*s  coppers — not  a  cranny  escapes ;  the 
very  rats  are  set  a-sneezing,  and  the  old  craft 
is  converted  into  one  huge  wooden  Sfnuff-box. 
The  infliction,  however,  does  not  last  long, 
three  days  being  generally  sufficient  for  the 
loading  of  a^arge  ship.  At  the  end  of  three 
days,  right  g£ad  was  I  to  see  the  hatches  on, 
the  mooring  chains  hove  in.  and  the  flying 
jib-boom  once  more  pointing  towards  Pisco. 

Here  w&  stayed  another  three  days,  which 
we  employed  in  washing  down  and  tiVinjr  to 
restore  the  ship  to  her  original  colour. '  Vthtn. 
we  left  the  Chinchas,  yards,  masts,  sails^ 
rigging,  and  hull,  were  all  tinted  with  one 
dirty  broi^n.  This  cleansing  finished,  we  again 
tripped  our  anchor,  passed  the  north  island, 
receiving  and  returning  the  cheers  always 
given  to  a  homeward-bound  ship,  and  with 
studding  sails  on  both  sides,  ran  merrilv  down 
before  the  steady  trades,  reaching  Callao  in 
thirty  hoars.  There  the  hands  wno  shipped 
merely  for  the  coasting  voyage  were  dis- 
charged, and  we  who  remained  were  soon 
overhead  in  one  of  the  many  little  streams 
which  water  the  pampas  lying  between  Callao 
and  Lima,  eager  to  wash  out  the  alloy  of 
guano  with  which  onr  skins  had'  been  amal- 
gamated at  the  diggings. 

THE   ROVING  ENGLISHMAN. 

A  QOLDEX  WEDDING. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  English 
generally  are  more  deficient,  than  in  what 
may  perhaps  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  the  art  of  being  happy.  Engaged, 
either  from  inclination  or  necessity,  in  grave  j 
and  earnest  pursuits  of  ambition  or  money  ! 
getting,  they  arc  apt  to  look  too  constantly  {i 
at  the  realities  of  life  ;  they  regard  the  play  j! 
of  fancy,  the  luxury  of  Imrmless  imaginations,  jj 
as  idle  and  trifling  ;  and,  busy  with  tilling  the  j; 
field  and  gathering  in  ^bc  harvest,  will  seldom  Ij 
turn  aside  to  revel  in  the  perfume  of  a  '; 
flower.  They  look  upon  life  as  a  rough  \ 
journey,  and  have  no  indulprence  for  dnllinnce  ! 
by  the  way.  It  is  not  that  we  have  not  as  ': 
keen  an  appetite  for  enjoyment  as  Continental  ; 
people,  but  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  '■ 
gratify  it.    We  push  on  along  our  journey,   ;] 
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often  footsore  and  weuy  enongh ;  but  we  pass 
tlie  pleasant  streamlet  that  woald  woo  us  to 
hal^an^our's  repose  upon  its  banks ;  and, 
keeping  our  appetites  for  the  banqnet  which 
we  VKDCJ  spread  in  the  fiur  Temple  on  the  hill, 
which  we  may  perhaps  never  reach,  we  scorn 
to  gather  the  wild  frnits  upon  the  road-side, 
which  might  renew  our  strength,  and  send  us 
on  our  way  rejoicing. 

I  was  wandering  the  other  evening,  with  a 
cigar  just  lighted,  along  the  streets  of  a  quiet 
little  Grerman  town,  in  the  dominions  of  our 
old  friend,  His  £ffulgency  the  Margrave  of 
Schwarzwurst-Schinkenhauaen,  while  in- 
dulging in  this  tndn  of  thought.  The  first 
shadows  of  evening  where  just  lengthening 
along  the  old-fSudiioned  streets,  and  the  light 
labours  of  a  German  workman's  day  were 
already  at  an  end.  If  you  looked  through 
the  open  windows  of  any  house  you  might 
pass  (I  am  speiUdng  of  the  poorev  quarters  of 
the  town),  the  housewife  had  alreadv  pre- 
pared for  the  return  of  her  husband,  and 
was  weaving  and  singing  at  tho  door. 
There  is  something  always  very  soothing 
in  this  coming  on  of  evening ;  and,  after  the 
fierce  heats  of  the  long  summer  day,  the 
cheerful  babble  of  the  little  streams  that 
hurried  along  the  streets,  sounded  as  refresh- 
ing as  the  fall  of  fountains  in  the  palaces  of 
Idngs.  Let  me  explain  this.  In  the"  town  of 
iHiich  I  am  writing,  there  is  one  of  the 
almplest  and  best  sanitary  lurangements  for 
carrying  off  the  impurities  of  the  city,  that  I 
can  remember  to  navd  seen.  Every  street 
has  a  slight  ascent,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a 
gutter  cut  tolerably  deep,  and  rather  more 
than  a  foot  broad.  Down  these  gutters 
flows  a  swift  current,  supplied  by  foun- 
tains running  into  them  at  certain  intervals, 
sometimes  two  in  a  street  The  descent 
down  which  this  current  flows,  added  to  its 
natural  force,  makes  it  run  very  briskly. 
The  water  is  ^o  plentiful  that  it  looks  always 
clear  and  sparkling  in  the  light  either  of  the 
■nn  or  the  moon,  and  babbling  over  the  in- 
equalities of  the  stones.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  features  of  the  town.  Into  it  all 
impurities  are  cast,  and  immediately  carried 
away  by  the  brisk  current— I  fear,  to  the 
river ;  but,  the  result  is,  that  the  streets  and 
the  pavements  are  almost  as  clean  as  in  the 
little  village  of  Broeck,  near  Amsterdam, 
whose  precincts  have  never  been  sullied  by  a 
wheel. 

The  measured  tramp  of  soldiers  and  the 
fine  music  of  a  German  military  band,  roused 
me  from  my  musings ;  and  when  I  inquired 
where  they  were  going,  a  good-humoured 
burgher  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to 
Inform  me,  that  His  Efflilgcncy  the  Margrave 
was  expected  that  evening  to  pay  a  visit  to 
their  town,  and  that  his  faithful  troops  were 
marching  to  receive  him  with  military 
honours.  I  followed  them;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  His  Effulgcncy  came  in  sight. 
The  cannons  boomed  out  at  long  and  irre- 


gular intervals  rather  laughably,  and  as  If 
there  was  something  not  quite  right  about 
them.  Some  half-dozen  people  tumbling  one 
over  the  other,  and  three  in  the  Margravial 
uniform  (brown  and  yellow),  raised  a  faint 
hurrah ;  and  a  rabble  rout  of  carriages  and 
four  and  one  carriage  and  six,  some  dozen  of 
horsemen,  grooms,  and  equerries,  riding  pell- 
mell  and  verv  much  at  the  mercy  of  their 
cattle,  straggled  in ;  and  His  EffUlgency,  with 
his  wife,  a  good-natured  body,  and  a  regular 
Margravial  fiimily  party  full  of  the  flutter, 
fuss,  cackling,  and  importance  of  German 
royalty,  alighted  at  the  palace. 

There  was  His  Excellency  my  Uncle, 
looking  the  very  picture  of  Mr.  Harley  as 
Lord  High  Everything  in  a  pantomime,  every 
inch  a  courtier — ^wonderful  for  his  talent  for 
walking  backwards,  and  keeping  his  counte- 
nance under  what  would  have  been  to  his 
degenerate  nephew  very  trying  circumstances 
indeed.  There  was  the  first  Maid  of  Honour, 
all  verjuice  and  bottled-up  scolding ;  and  the 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  not  yet  ^uite  recovered 
from^er  dismay  at  the  Iklse  diamonds  given 
to  her  in  a  ring  by  the  Monocrat  of  all  the 
Tartars.  There  was  the  second  Maid  of 
Honour,  a  sad,  pale-fhced  lady,  leaving  girl- 
hood behind  her,  and  suspected  of  a  penchant 
for  that  stifl'-backed  equerry  with  his  long 
mustachios  and  dunder-pate,  full  of  court 
titles  and  pedigrees.  Poor  Maid  of  Honour, 
poor  fading  flower,  fading  fkst  I 

The  hubbub  died  away.  The  flissy  pageant 
had  passed,  impressing  every  one  Imt  a 
roving  Englishman  like  me,  with  a  grand 
idea  of  the  splendour  of  His  Effulgency's 
court;  and  I  lit  a  fresh  cigar  and  continued 
that  luxurious  thoughtful  sauntering '>vhich 
has  grown  into  a  habit  with  me.  I  had  not 
gone  far,  howevef,  when  I  perceived  a  large 
room  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  gailr,  but 
simply,  decorated  with  green  leaves  and 
garlands.  Presently  company  began  to  arrive. 
Humble  folk  mostly.  Men  full-dressed  in 
wonderful  handkerchiefs,  buttoning  })cbind 
and  sitting  all  awry,  with  what  we  call  cut- 
away coats,  of  all  colours  in  the  rainbow  ex- 
cept red  and  yellow,  and  of  which  the  sleeves 
were  too  long,  and  the  collars  too  high,  and 
the  skirts  too  short.  The  toilettes  of  the 
ladies  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  describe. 
They  seemed  a  thought  too  glaring,  perhaps  ; 
and  the  younger  of  them  have  got  into  a 
shocking  habit  of  wrenching  all  their  hair  to 
the  back  of  their  heads,  till  the  roots  start 
in  a  manner  that  must  be  quite  painful.  I 
believe  they  call  this  ^^Coiffure  d  la  Chinoise^' 
(a  Chinese  head-dress),  but  it  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  preparation  which  a 
determined  person  might  make  previous  to 
washing  the  face  when  it  was  excessively 
dirty — a  comparison  unfortunately  often 
suggesting  itself  too  naturally. 

I  had  watched  the  pleasant  scene  some  time 
from  a  little  archway  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  which  screened  me  from  observation, 
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when  a  buslAe  at  the  other  end  of  the  street, 
the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  the  yellow  and  brown 
liberies,  told  me  again  of  the  approach  of  the 
important  little  court  of  his  Eft'ulgency.  The 
carriages  drew  up  at  the  house  where  the 
festivities  were  going  on  "  over  the  way,"  and 
tlie  whole  court,  who  seemed  to  have  en- 
larged the  borders  of  their  garments  for  the 
occasion,  descended  fVom  their  carriages. 
The  band,  playing  the  National  Anthem  of 
Schwarzwurst-Schinkenhansen,  inmiediately 
afterwards  gave  notice  that  the  Margra?e  had 
entered  the  ball-room. 

Wondering  what  might  be  going  on,  and 
knowing  the  simple  habits  of  the  petty  Ger- 
man princes  often  take  them  to  public  places 
of  no  very  select  or  exclusive  character,  and 
that  they  frequently  live  with  their  subjects 
in  a  manner  almost  patriarchal,  I  crossed  the 
street  with  the  intention  of  finding  out  if  the 
usual  twopence  or  threepence  sterling  would 
make  me  also  a  partaker  in  the  homely  revel. 
Although  the  time  has  long  arrived  for  me  to 
think  large  assemblies  of  any  kind  the  most 
weary  things  under  the  moon;  yet  not  so 

f profitless  but  that  we  may  learn  a  lesson  of 
ifc,  sometimes,  in  seeking  them. 

My  surmises,  however,  did  not  prove  cor- 
rect. The  little  festival  was  given,  1  learned, 
in  honour  of  the  Golden  Ilochzeit  (golden 
wedding)  of  the  burgomaster  of  the  town ; 
and  this  functionary  having  rendered  most 
important  services  to  the  court  during  the 
recent  troublous  times  of '48,  his  Effulgency 
the  Margrave — ^being,  as  the  readier  already 
knows,  in  the  town — ^had  resolved  to  honour 
the  feast  by  his  august  presence. 

I  was  just  going  away,  with  my  indolence 
half  gratified,  to  escape  back  into  the  air  of 
the  summer  evening  and  my  own  desultory 
thoughts,  when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  my 
shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  I  saw  little 
Snapsgcldt  the  Gdttingen  doctor,  with  whom 
I  have  so  often  talked  mysticism  and  ethics, 
and  discussed  riddles  that  might  have  per- 
plexed the  Sphinx,  over  cofl'ee  and  pipes, 
during  my  visit  to  His  Excellency  my  Uncle. 
Under  nis  protection,  and  being  dressed  for 
the  eveiyng,  I  immediately  obtained  admit- 
tance ;  and  I  think  that  a  more  touching  scene 
I  never  witnessed,  or  one  which  affected  me 
so  strongly,  and  had  about  it  such  a  genuine 
air  of  real  pathos.  We  all  know  the  pretty 
legend  of  the  "Flitch  of  Bacon,"  as  the  prize 
of  the  rustic  couple  who  could  live  together 
happily  for  a  year  after  their  marriage  ;  but 
I  had  neyer  before  heard  of  the  custom  which 
prevails,  I  believe,  throughout  Germany,  and 
of  which  I  was  then  accidentally  witnessing 
the  celebration.  When  a  pair  have  been 
wedded  fifty  years,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  be 
married  again,  and  this  is  called  the  Golden 
Wedding.     There    is  another  custom,  too. 


called  the  celebration  of  the  "silver  wedding," 
which  takes  place  after  twenty-five  years  of 
wedlock;  but  it  is  not  of  such  uniTersal 
observance.  The  priest  pronounces  a  stinple 
blessing  over  those  who  have  lived  through 
good  and  ill  so  long  together,  and  seldom 
fiiils  to  improve  the  occasion  by  a  short  but 
fitting  exhortation  to  his  flock  to  avoid  eyil 
courses,  and  to  go  and  do  likewise.  The  whole 
ends  by  a  dance  and  a  supper,  to  which  idl 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  parties  are  ^ 
course  invited.  It  is  a  time  when  old 
rancours  and  bickering  are  forgotten,  when 
the  scapegrace  is  forgiven  and  the  prodigal 
received  back  into  his  lather's  house,  when 
daughters  are  portioned,  and  pons  and  grand- 
sons  started  in  life.  AVhen  I  entered,  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  over,  and  Hlf 
Effulgency  the  Margrave  and  his  court  were 
full  of  condescension  and  congratulations,  and 
loud  empty-  talk,  which  made  up  by  its  noise 
for  its  want  of  meaning.  They  all  seemed,  ai 
Germans  of  all  ranks  always  do  necm,  to  be 
not  a  little  alarmed  for  their  own  dignity  and 
importance,  but  through  the  whole  flowed  a 
vein  of  very  great  kindliness;  and  a  tear  of 
pleasure  at  the  notice  of  his  sovereign  was  in 
the  hale  old  man^s  eye,  as  he  stood  up  with  hb 
partner  of  fifty  years  to  lead  the  dance  onoe 
more,  followed  by  his  children  and  his  grand- 
children. I  could  see  that  his  grasp  tight- 
ened on  his  wife-s  hand  when  they  f«toi»ed 
after  the  dance  was  over,  and  lx)th  thdr 
hearts  were  verjr  full,  Perhaps  they  weit 
thinking  of  the  time  when  he  was  young  and 
friendless  in  life,  and  of  their  long  courtship, 
and  how  it  seemed  at  one  time  so  hopeless, 
till  energy  of  purpose,  and  honesty  of  heart, 
and  hard  work  did  for  them  what  wealth  and 
friends  do  for  others ;  and  slowly  they  had 
won  their  way  upwards  to  honour,  dignity, 
riches,  troops  of  friends — honours  and  digni- 
ties which  to  us  may  seem  of  little  worth,  yet 
which  were  to  them  the  height  of  tlieir  simple 
ambition, — and  now  this  was  the  crownmg 
and  well  won  triumph  of  their  lives.  Tbs 
beautiful  spirit  of  Burns'  "John  Anderson 
my  joe,  Jonn,"  rose  up  instinctively  in  mj 
memory :  I .  could  fancy  the  good  wife-s  eyes 
were  singing  it,  as  she  looked  so  proudly  and 
fondly  at  her  husband,  and  they  stood  there 
hand  in  hand  ;  and  surely,  surely,  he  might 
have  answered  her  true  heart  in  the  sweet 
and  tender  lines  of  Cowper — 

**  To  be  the  nme  tbrooffh  good  and  ill. 
In  vrintrr  change  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  ii  to  be  lovelj  still. 

Mr  Mary." 

I  would  not  sell  the  impression  of  enduring 
truth,  and  faith,  and  love,  which  tills  simple 
scene  has  left  upon  my  mind  for  the  baldxio 
of  an  carl. 
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HOW  I  WENT  TO  SEA 

How  many  years  ago  is  it,  I  wonder,  when 
resenting  some  boyish  grievance,  deeply  and 
irrecoverably  irate  at  some  fancied  iigtiry, 
wounded  and  exacerbated  in  m^  tendercfit 
feelings,  I  ran  away  from  school  with  the  hard, 
determined,  unalterable  intention  of  going  on 
the  tramp  and  then  going  to  sea?  The  cur- 
tain has  mllcn  yean  ago,  and  the  lights  have 
been  put  out  long  since,  on  that  portion  of 
my  history.  The  door  of  the  theatre  has 
been  long  locked  and  the  key  lost  where  that 
play  was  acted.  Let  us  break  the  door  open 
now  and  clear  away  the  cobwebs. 

About  that  time  there  must  have  been  an 
epidemic,  I  think,  for  running  away  at  Hr. 
Bogryne's  establishment,  Bolting  House,  Eal- 
ing. '*  Chivying"  we  called  it.  We  had  three 
or  four  Eton  boys  among  us,  who  had  carried 
out  so  well  the  maxim  of  Floreat  Etona  at 
that  classic  establishment,  that  they  had 
flourished  clean  out  of  it ;  and — ^whether  it 
was  they  missed  the  daily  flogging,  ^Mr. 
Bogryne  was  tender-hearted)  or  the  fagging, 
or  the  interminable  treadmill  on  the  Gradus 
ad  Pamasium  (we  were  more  commercial 
than  classical) — they  were  always  running 
away.  One  boy  "  chivied"  in  consequence  of  a 
compulso^  small-tooth  comb  on  Wednesday 
evenings — he  wouldn't  have  minded  it,  he 
said,  if  it  had  been  on  Saturdays.  Another 
fled  his  Alma  Mater  because  he  was  obliged 
to  eat  (at,  and  another  because  he  could  not 
get  iht  enough.  Spewloe,  our  biggest  boy, 
-^who  was  the  greatest  fool  and  the  best  car- 
penter of  his  age  I  ever  knew — caught  the 
chivjring  disease  of  the  Etonians,  and  was 
continually  absconding.  He  was  always 
being  brought  back  in  a  chaise-ci^  at  break- 
fast-time, and  spoiling  our  breakfast  with 
his  shrieks  (he  was  fifteen,  and  bellowed  like 
a  bull)  while  undergoing  punishment.  They 
beat  him,  and  he  ran  away  the  more.  They 
took  away  his  clothes,  ana  he  ran  away  the 
next  day  in  the  French  master-s  pantaloons 
(crimson  crossbars  on  an  orange  ground), 
and  the  knife-boy's  jacket.  They  tried  kind- 
ness with  him,  and  fed  him  with  large  blocks 
of  plum  cake  and  glasses  of  ginger  wine,  but 
still  he  ran  away.  They  rivetted  a  chain  on 
him  with  a  huge  wooden  log  attached  to  it, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  donkey ;  but  he  ran  off 
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next  day,  log  and  all,  and  was  found  browsing 
in  a  hedge,  like  an  animal  as  he  was.  At  last 
they  sent  for  his  uncle,  a  fierce  Being  connect- 
ed with  the  East  Indies  in  a  blue  surtout  and 
white  duck  trowscrs ;  so  starched  and  stiff  and 
cutting,  that  his  legs  looked,  as  he  walked, 
like  a  pair  of  rHears.  He  took  Spewloe  away ; 
but  what  ho  did  with  him  I  know  not,  for  he 
never  revealed  the  secrets  of  his  prisoii-liouse. 
I  saw  him  again,  years  afterwards,  in  a  cab, 
with  a  tiger  :  his  foolish  face  decorated  with 
such  tight  whiskers  and  moustaches,  such  a 
tight  neckcloth,  such  tight  boots  and  gloves 
and  stays,  that  he  could  scarcely  move.  I 
believe  he  went  into  the  army  and  to  India, 
to  fight  the  Affj^hans.  I  hope  they  proved 
less  terrible  to  him  than  Bogryne,  and  that  he 
did  not  run  away  firom  them. 

I  think,  were  I  to  be  put  upon  my  affirm- 
ation relative  to  the  cause  of  my  running  away 
from  Mr.  Bogryne*s  establishment,  and  going 
on  tramp,  that  I  should  place  it  to  the  account 
of  the  Pie.  There  was  a  dreadful  pie  for  din- 
ner every  Monday  ;  a  meat  pie  with  a  stony 
crust  that  did  not  break ;  but  split  into  scaly 
layers,  with  horrible  lumps  of  gristle  inside, 
and  such  strings  of  sinew  (alternated  by  lumps 
of  flabby  fat)  as  a  ghoule  might  use  as  a 
rosary.  We  called  it  kitten  pie — resurrection 
pie — rag  pie— dead  man's  pie.  We  cursed  it 
by  night,  we  cursed  it  by  day  :  we  wouldn't 
stand  it,  we  said ;  we  would  write  to  our 
friends ;  wo  would  go  to  sea.  Old  Boj^ryne 
(we  called  him  **old  "  as  an  insulting  adjec- 
tive, as  a  disparaging  adjective,  and  not  at 
all  with  reference  to  the  affection  and  respect 
due  to  age)— old  Bogryne  kept  Giggleawick 
the  monitor  seven  hours  on  a  form  witli  the 
pie  before  him ;  but  Giggleswick  held  out 
bravely,  and  would  not  taste  of  the  accursed 
food.  He  beat  Clitheroe  (whose  father  sup- 
plied the  groceries  to  the  establishment,  and 
who  was  called  in  consequence  "  Ginger  ") 
like  a  sack,  for  remarking,  sneeringly,  to  the 
cook,  that  he  (Bogryne)  never  ate  any  of  the 
pie  himself,  and  that  he  knew  the  reason  tchy, 
Candyman,  my  chum,  found  a  tooth  in  the 
pie  one  day — a  dreadful  double-tooth.  Who 
was  going  to  stop  in  a  school  where  thoy  fed 
you  with  double-teeth  ?  This,  combined  with 
the  tyranny  of  the  dancing-master,  some  diffl- 
culties  connected  with  the  size  of  the  breakfast 
roll,  and  others  respecting  the  conjugation  of 
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the  verb  cucrw,!  Rtrike  (for,  though  we  were, 
commorcial,  we  learnt  Greek,  hang  it !),  and 
tht*  cc^iHscation  of  a  farourite  hockey  stick — 
for  which  I  Imd  given  no  less  a  sum  than  four- 
ponce  and  a  copy  of  Philip  Quarll— drove 
inc  to  di'spiTation.  I  "  chivied"  with  the  full 
intention  of  walking  to  Portsmouth,  and 
going  to  sea.    Lonl  help  me ! 

One  bright  moonlight  night  I  rose  stealth- 
il  V  from  my  bed,  drcsiMMl,  and  stole  down  stairs. 
I  held  my  breath,  and  trod  softly  as  I  passed 
dormitory  after  dormitory  ;  but  all  slept 
soundly.  The  French  master — who  was  wont 
to  decorate  himself  hideously  at  night  with  a 
greon  handkerchief  round  his  head,  and  a 
night-garment  emblazoned  like  the  Sanbenito 
of  a  victim  of  the  Inquisition — gurgle<l  and 
moaned  as  I  passed  his  door  :  but  he  had  a 
habit  of  choking. himself  in  his  sleep,  and  I 
f».*ared  him  not.  Clitheroe,  who  slept  under 
the  last  flight  of  stairs,  was  snoring  like  a 
barrel-organ  ;  and  Kunks,  his  bedfellow,  who 
was  the  l)est  story-teller  in  the  school,  was 
telling  idiotic  tales,  full  of  sound  and  fury 
signifying  nothing,  to  himself  in  his  slumbers. 
I  crept  across  the  playground  cautiously,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  wall.  The  play-shed';  the 
brick  wall  against  which  we  were  wont  to 

})lay  '•  fives  ; "  the  trim  little  garden,  three 
ret  by  four,  where  we  cultivated  mustard 
and  cress,  and  flowering  plants  which  never 
flowered  ;  somehow  seemed  to  glance  reproach- 
fully at  me  as  I  stole  out  like  a  thief  in  the 
night.  The  tall  gymnastic  pole  on  which  we 
climbed  appeared  to  cast  a  loving,  lingering 
shadow  towards  me,  as  if  to  bring  me  back. 
The  sky  was  so  clear,  the  moon  was  so  bright, 
and  the  fleecy  clouds  were  so  calm  and  peace- 
ful as  they  floated  by,  that  I  half  repented  of 
my  design  and  began  to  blubber.  Dut  the 
clock  of  Ealing  church  striking,  called  to  mind 
the  bell  I  hat^  most — the  *'  gctting-up  bell." 
The  pie.  the  tooth,  the  dancing-master,  the 
diminished  roll,  and  the  Greek  verb,  came 
trooping  up  ;  and,  my  unquenchable  nautical 
anluur  filling  me  with  daring,  I  got  over  the 
low  palings,  and  dropped  into  the  high  road 
on  my  way  to  sea. 

Nobody  was  in  my  confidence.  Such  friends 
antl  relatives  as  I  had  were  far  away,  and  I 
felt  that  •*  the  world  was  all  before  me  where 
to  choose."  My  capital  was  not  extensive.  I 
had  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  trousers  with  the 
etcoteniB.  half-a-crown  in  money,  a  curiously 
bladiMl  knife  with  a  boat-hook  and  a  corkscrew 
bv  wav  of  rider,  and  an  accordion.  I  felt  that, 
witlithf'se  tlioiit^h.  I  had  the  riches  of  Peru. 

To  tliirt  day  I  cannot  imagine  what  the 
N»^w  Polire  could  have  b«»on  al»out,  that  moon- 
light iii^ht,  tlint  th>*y  did  not  pounce  upon 
m«',  maiiy-bladeil  knife,  accordion  and  all,  long 
b«'fore  I  pot  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Nor  can 
I  diwiovfT  why  Mr.  Hogryne  pursued  me  in  a 
chaist'-oart  aiid  sent  foo't  runners  after  me 
up  and  ilown  all  road.-t  nave  the  very  one  I  ' 
was  walking  quietly  along.  I  munt  have  | 
looked  w)  very  like'  a  runaway  boy.     The  I 


ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  my  fingors  ;  the 
traces  of  yesterday's  ruler  were  yet  fresh  on 
my  knuckles ;  the  dust  of  the  playground 
adhered  to  my  knees. 

A  bed  next  night  at  a  London  coflce- 
shop  ;  a  breakfast  and  a  wild  fielmnch  on 
raspberry  tarts  and  ginger-beer,  very  soon 
brought  my  half-crown  to  twopence,  and 
I  felt  a  lowncss  of  spirits  and  the  want 
of  stimulants.  A  penny  roll  and  a  saveloy 
brought  me  to  zero.  The  accordion  was  a 
bed  the  next  night,  and  a  sausage-roll  by  way 
of  breakfiist,  the  next  morning.  The  many- 
bladed  knife  produced  a  mouthful  of  bread 
and  cheese  and  a  half-pint  of  beer  for  dinner. 
Then,  having  nothing,  I  felt  independent 

By  some  strange  intuitive  education,  I  felt 
myself  all  at  once  a  tramp,  and  looked  at  the 
journey  to  Portsmouth  quite  philosophically. 
Curiously,  when  the  produce  of  the  many- 
bladed  knife  had  been  consumed  and  for- 
gotten, and  the  want  of  another  repast  began 
to  be  very  unpleasantly  remembered  ;  it  never 
once  occurred  to  me  to  turn  back,  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  any  friend  or  friend's  friend  or 
boy -8  father  with  whom  I  had  spent  a  holiday 
in  London.  It  never  struck  me  that  if  emploj- 
ment  were  to  be  found  at  sea,  there  were 
docks  and  ships  in  London.  I  was  bound  for 
Portsmouth — why  I  know  not — but  bound  as 
irredeemably  as  if  I  had  a  passport  made  ont 
for  that  particular  seaport,  and  the  route  wis 
not  by  any  means  to  be  deviated  from.  If  the 
London  Docks  were  situated  in  New  York, 
and  if  Blackwall  were  the  port  of  Bombay, 
they  could  not,  in  my  mmd,  have  been 
more  unattainable  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  sea,  than  they  were,  only  a  mile  or  so  oiL 
I  was  not  afhiid  of  Mr.  Bogryne.  I  seemed 
to  have  done  with  him  ages  ago.  I  had  quite 
finished  and  settled  up  accounts  with  bim; 
so  it  appeared  to  me/  He,  and  the  days  when 
I  wore  clean  linen,  and  was  Master  Anybody, 
with  a  name  written  in  the  fly-leaf  of  a  cipher- 
ing book;  with  a  playbox,  and  with  friends 
to  send  me  plum  cakes  and  bright  five-billing 
pieces,  were  fifty  thousand  miles  away.  They 
loomed  in  the  distance,  just  as  the  burning 
cities  might  have  done  to  Lot's  wife,  very 
dimly  indeed. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  I  well  re- 
member loitering  some  time  about  Vauxhall, 
and  wondering  whether  that  hot,  dusty  road 
— with  the  odours  of  half-a-dozen  bone- 
boiling  establishments  coursing  up  und  down 
it  like  siroccos — could  be  near  the  fairy  esta- 
blishment where  there  were  ahvayii  fifty 
thousand  additional  lamps,and  to  which  young 
Simms  at  Bolting  House  had  been — marvel- 
lous boy! — twice  during  the  Midsummer 
holidays.  Afler  listlessly  counting  the  fat 
sluggish  barges  on  the  river,  and  the  tall 
dusty  trees  at  Nine  Elms  (there  wus  no  rail- 
way Ftation  there  then),  I  set  ont  walking, 
doprge<lly.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  myself  in  the 
poliMied  plate-glass  window  of  a  baker's  shop, 
and  found  myself  to  be  a  very  black  grimy  boy. 


VagabondiBin  had  already  set  its  mark  upon 
me.  I  looked,  so  long  and  so  earnestly,  in  at 
the  baker *s  window  uiat  the  baker — a  lean, 
opiky  Scotchman,whose  name  (McCorquodale, 
ill  lean  spilr^  letters  above  his  shop-fromt) 
looked  like  himself,  appeared  to  think  I  was 
meditating  a  bold  border  foray  on  his  stock 
in  trade,  and  rushed  at  me  so  fiercely  round 
his  counter  with  a  bread-tin,  that  I  fled  like 
a  young  gazelle.  I  plodded  down  the  Wands- 
worth road,  blushing  very  much  as  I  passed 
people  in  clean  shirts  and  well-brushed 
clothes,  and  pretty  servant-maids,  dressed 
out  in  ribbons  like  Maypoles,  laughing  and 
chattering  in  the  gardens  and  at  the  doors  of 
suburban  villas.  I  had  a  dreadftil  qualm  too, 
on  meeting  a  boarding  school  for  young  gen- 
tlemen in  full  force,  walking  in  procession 
two  and  two.  As  I  passed  the  master— a  stout 
man  genteelly  garotted  in  a  white  neckcloth, 
and  walking  severely  with  the  youngest  pupil 
as  if  he  had  him  in  custody — ^I  shivered.  Bolt- 
ing house  and  Mr.  Bogryne  loomed,  for  an 
instant,  not  in  the  distance,  but  close  upon 
me.  Good  gracious  1 1  thought — ^What  if  there 
should  be  some  masonic  intercourse  between 
preceptors,  relative  to  the  recovery  of  run- 
aways; some  scholastic  hue-and-cry;  some 
telegraphic  detection  of  chivying?  But  the 
schoolmaster  passed  me  in  silence,  merely 
giving  me  a  glance,  and  then  glancing  at  his 
boys,  as  if  he  woold  say,  "See,  young  gentle- 
men, the  advantage  of  being  boarded,  mriied, 
and  educated  in  an  establishment  where 
moral  suasion  is  combined  with  physical  de- 
velopment (Times,  August  20).  If  ever  you 
neglect  your  use  of  the  globes,  or  sneer  at 
your  preceptors,  or  rebel  at  pies,  you  may 
come,  some  day,  to  look  like  that."  The  last 
and  biggest  boy,  in  a  checked  neckcloth  and 
a  stand-up  colUr,  as  I  made  way  for  him  on 
the  pavement,  made  a  fiuse  at  me.  It  was 
so  like  the  face  I  used  to  make  at  the  ragged 
little  boys,  when  Bogryne's  boys  went  out 
walking,  that  I  sat  down  on  a  dog's  meat 
vendor  s  barrow  and  cried  agtun. 

By  some  circuitous  route  which  took  me, 
I  think,  over  Wandsworth  Common,  and 
through  Roehanq>ton  and  Putney,  I  got  that 
evening  to  Eingston-npon-Thames.  The  sun 
was  setting,  as  I  leaned  over  the  bridge.  I 
was  tired  and  hungry;  but,  dismissing  the 
idea  of  supper,  as  something  not  sufflcientlv 
within  the  range  of  possibility  to  be  discussed, 
I  certainly  began  to  feel  anxious  concerning 
bed.  Where  or  how  was  it  to  be?  Was  it 
to  be  bam,  or  hay-rick,  or  outhouse — or 
simply  field,  with  the  gn^  for  a  pillow,  and 
the  sky  for  a  counterxmne?  My  thoughts 
were  interrupted  by  a  stranger. 

He  was,  like  myself,  a  tramp ;  but,  I. think 
I  may  say  without  vauity,  he  was  infinitely 
norehldeous  to  look  at  Short  and  squat  and 
squarely  built,  he  had  the  neck  of  a  bull  and 
the  legs  of  a  bandy  tailor.  His  hands  were 
as  the  hands  of  a  prizefighter.  They  were  so 
brown  and  homy  that  where  the  wrUstB  joined  I 


on  to  his  arm  you  might  fancy  the  termi- 
nation of  a  pair  of  leather  gloves.  His  face 
was  burnt  and  tanned  with  exposure  to  sun 
and  rain  to  a  dull  briokdust  colour ;  purple 
red  on  the  cheek-bones  and  tips  of  the  nose  and 
chin.  Both  hands  and  iace  were  inlaid  with 
a  curious  chequer  work  of  dirt,  warranted 
to  stand  the  most  vigorous  application  of  a 
scrubbing-brush.  His  head  was  close  cropped 
like  a  blighted  stubble-field,  and  his  fiabby 
ears  kept  watch  on  either  side  of  it  like  scare- 
crows. He  had  pigs'  eyes  of  no  particular 
colour ;  no  eyebrows,  no  beard  save  a  stubbly 
mildew  on  his  upper  lip  like  the  mildew 
on  a  pot  of  paste,  a  "  bashed ''  nose,  and  a 
horrible  hare-lip.  He  had  an  indefinite  jacket 
with  some  letters — a  W,  I  think,  and  an  I — 
branded  od  one  sleeve,  a  pair  of  doubtftil 
trousers,  and  something  that  was  intended 
for  a  shirt.  None  of  these  were  ragged,  nor 
could  they  be  called  patched,  for  they  were 
one  patch.  Finally,  he  had  a  bundle  in  his 
hand,  a  cap  like  a  disc  cut  out  of  a  door-mat 
on  his  head,  and  something  on  his  feet  which 
I  took  to  be  a  pair  of  fawn-coloured  slippers, 
but  which  I  subsequently  found  to  bo  a 
coating  of  hardened  mud  and  dust  upon  his 
skin. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  half  curious- 
ly, half  menacingly ;  and  then  said,  in  a  shrill 
talsetto  voice  that  threw  me  into  a  violent 
perspiration : — 

"  Where  wos  you  a  going  to? " 

I  replied,  trembling,  that  I  was  going  to  bed. 

''And  where  wos  you  a  going  to  sleep  ? " 
he  asked. 

I  said  I  didn't  know. 

He  stroked  the  mildew  on  his  lip  and  spoke 
again: — 

"  I  s'pose  now  you'd  be  a  young  midahip- 
mite?" 

I  am  certain  that  I  must  have  looked  more 
like  a  young  sweep,  but  I  contented  myself 
with  saving  that  I  did  not  belong  to  His 
Majesty's  serviae ; — yet. 

"  What  might  you  be  a  doing  of,  now?  "  he 
demanded. 

It  was  a  dreadfhl  peculiarity  of  this  man 
that  when  he  spoke  he  scratched  himself :  and 
that  when  he  didn't  speak  he  gave  his  body 
an  angular  oscillatory  wrench  l^ckwards  and 
forwards  fh>m  the  shoulder  to  the  hip,  as  if 
he  had  something  to  rasp  between  his  jacket 
and  his  skin ;  which  there  is  no  doubt  he  had. 
I  was  so  feturfhl  and  &scinated  by  his  uncouth 
gestures  that  he  had  to  repeat  his  question 
twice  before  I  answered :  then,  not  knowing 
what  to  describe  myself,  (for  I  could  not 
even  assume  that  most  ambiguous  of  all 
titles,  a  gentleman),  I  said,  at  hazard,  that  I 
was  a  tailor. 

"  Where  wos  you  a  going  to-morrow  ? " 

I  said,  hesitatingly,  to  Portsmouth. 

''Ah!  to  Portsmouth,"  resumed  the  man, 
"to  Portsmouth,  surely  I  Have  you  got 
thruppencc  ? " 

I  replied,  humbly,  that  I  hadn't. 
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**  No  more  liavenH  I,"  said  the  tramp  con- 
clusively ;  "not  a  mag.'' 

There  ensued  an  ambiguous  and,  to  me, 
somewhat  terrifying  silence.  I  feared  that  mj 
companion  was  indignant  at  mj  poverty,  ana 
that,  on  the  principle  of  having  meal  if  he 
couldn't  get  malt,  he  would  nave  three- 
pennorth  of  jacket,  or  threc-pennorth  of  waist- 
coat, or  threc-pennorth  of  blood.  But  I  was 
agreeably  disappointed ;  the  vlllanous  coun- 
te Dance  of  my  companion  cleared  up ;  and  he 
said,  condescendingly — 

*•  I  'm  a  traveller." 

"And  a  very  evil-looking  traveller,  too,"  I 
thought. 

*'  If  you  had  got  thruppencc,  and  I  had  got 
thruppencc,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "I  knows  a 
crib  down  yonder  where  we  might  a  snoozed 
snug.  But  if  you  ain't  got  nuflfi,  and  I  ain't 
got  nuffin,"  the  traveller  continued,  quite  in  a 
didactic  style,  "  we  must  turn  in  at  the  Union. 
Do  you  know  what  the  Union  is? " 

I  had  heard  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  the  Union  Jack,  and  one  of  our  boy's 
fathers  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Club. 
I  had  an  indistinct  notion,  too,  of  an  Union 
workhouse ;  but  my  fellow  tramp  had  some 
difliculty  in  explaining  to  me  that  the  Union 
was  a  Fpccies  of  gratuitous  hotel ;  a  caravan- 
nary  kept  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
for  the  special  relief  of  the  class  of  travellers 
known  in  ordinary  parlance  as  tramps  and  in 
the  New  Poor  Law  Act  as  "  casual  paupers ; " 
and  where,  in  consideration  of  doing  an  hour's 
work  in  the  morning,  I  could  be  provided 
with  Hupper  and  a  bed. 

We  AN'alkcd  together  to  the  hou5fc  of  the 
relieving  officer  to  obtain  tickets  of  admission. 
The  functionary  in  question  lived  in  a  pretty 
little  cottage,  with  a  shining  brass  door-plate 
much  too  large  for  the  door,  and  a  fierce 
bell ;  which,  every  time  it  pealed,  shook  the 
little  house  to  its  every  honeysuckle.  The 
parochial  magnate  was  not  at  home ;  but  a 
ru.sy  girl — with  an  illuminated  ribbon  and 
a  species  of  petrified  oyster  as  a  brooch,  and 
who  was  his  daughter,  I  suppose — came  to 
a  little  side  window  in  the  wall  in  answer 
to  (»ur  summons ;  and,  scarcely  deigning  to 
look  at  us,  handed  us  the  required  tickets. 
Ah  me !  A  twitch,  a  transient  twitch  came 
over  me  when  I  thought  that  there  had  l)een 
days  when  Master  Somebody  in  a  prodigious 
liiy-down  collar  and  white  ducks,  had  walked 
witli  young  ladies  quite  as  rosy,  with  brooches 
([iiite  as  petrified,  and  had  even  been  called 
by  them,  *'  a  bold  boy." 

*  Misery,  they  say,  makes  a  man  acquainted 
witli  strange  bed-fellows ;  but  shall  I  ever 
oi^iiin,  I  wonder,  sleep  in  company  with  such 
Htrang<»  characters  as  shared  the  trusses  of 
straw,  the  lump  of  bread,  and  slab  of  Dutch 
clieesc.  that  night,  in  the  ca^^ual  ward  of 
Kingston  workhouse?  There  was  a  hulking 
fi'llow  in  a  smock  fnKk,  who  had  l>een  a 
navigator,  but  had  fallen  drunk  into  a  lime- 
])it  aiitl  burnt  hiH  eyes  out,  who  was  too  lazy 


to  beg  for  himself,  and  was  led  about  by  ft 
ragged,  sharp-eyed  boy.  There  were  two 
lads  who  tramped  in  company :  they  had  been 
to  sea  and  were  walking  from  Gosport  to 
London.  3(y  fellow,  the  man  with  the 
wrench,  had  been  born  a  tramp  and  bred  ft 
tramp :  his  father  was  a  tramp  before  him, 
and  X  uare  sav  his  children  are  tramps  now. 

"  Yer  see,''  he  deigned  to  explain  to  me, 
after  he  had  dispatched  his  supper,  "  I  likes 
change.  I  summers  in  the  country,  and 
winters  in  London.  Therc-s  refuges  and  '  res- 
sipockles,' "  (bj  which,  I  presume,  be  meant 
rcotptacles)  "in  winter  time,  and  lots  of 
coves  as  gives  yer  grub.  Then  comes  spring 
time ;  I  gets  passed  to  my  parish  —  the 
farther  off  the  better,  and  I  gets  a  penny  a 
mile.  When  I  gets  there  I  goes  'cross 
countiy,  on  quite  another  tack.  I  knows 
every  Union  in  England.  In  some  they  gives 
^ou  bread  and  cheese,  and  in  some  broth,  and 
in  some  skilly^olee.  In  some  they  gives  tou 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  in  some  tlicy 
doesn't  You  have  to  work  your  bed  ouL 
Here,  Kingston  way,  you  wheels  barrows ;  at 
Guildford  you  pumps;  at  Richmond  you 
breaks  stones ;  at  Farnbam  you  picks  oakum ; 
at  Wandsworth  they  makes  you  grind  corn 
in  a  hand-mill  till  your  fingers  a'most  drops 
off  at  yer  wristcs.  At  Brighton  now,  they  're 
a  good  sort,  and  only  makes  you  chop  up  fire- 
wood ;  but  Portsmouth's  the  place !  You  -re 
a  young  un,"  he  pursued,  looking  at  me  be- 
nignantly,  "and  green.  Now,  I  '11  give  yoa 
a  wrinkle.  If  you  're  a-going  to  Portsmouth, 
you  manage  to  get  there  on  a  Saturday  night ; 
for  they  keeps  you  all  day  Sunday,  and  they 
won't  let  you  do  no  work :  and  they  gives 
you  the  jolliest  blow-out  of  beef  and  taters 
as  ever  passed  your  breastbone.  The  taters 
is  like  dollops  o'  meal  I " 

With  this  enthusiastic  eulogium  on  the  way 
in  which  they  managed  matters  at  Ports- 
mouth,  the  traveller  went  to  sleep — not  m- 
dually,  but  with  a  sudden  grunt  and  jvik 
backward.  The  blind  navigator  and  his 
guide  had  been  snoring  valorously  fiir  half- 
an-hour ;  and  the  two  sailor  lads,  after  an 
amicable  kicking  match  for  the  biggest  heap 
of  straw,  soon  dropped  off  to  ■•  ileep,  toa 
There  was  an  unsociable  tinker  in  the  corner, 
who  had  smuggled  in  a  blocking-bottle  full  of 
gin,  notwithstanding  the  personal  search  of 
the  workhouse  porter.  Ue  ^ave  no  one,  how- 
ever, any  of  the  surreptitious  cordial,  but 
muddled  himself  in  ffilouce  ;  merely  throwing 
out  a  general  apotiiegm  to  the  auditory  that 
he  preferred  getting  drunk  in  bed.  a<  "he 
hadn't  far  to  fall."  lie  did  f;«H  drunk,  and 
he  did  fall.  I  was  too  tired.  1  think.  lf»  sleep ; 
but  none  of  my  coninanions  wokf?  during  the 
night,  save  an  IrlMi  r-^aper  who  appi-arcd 
more  destitute  than  any  of  us :  but  whom  I 
watched,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  tying  up 
some  gold  and  silver  in  a  dirty  rag. 

Next    morning    was  Sunday — a    glorious 
sunshiny,  bird-singing,  tree-wavinjj  r^nnday. 
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They  turned  lu  out  at  eight  o-clock  with  a 
meal  of  hot  gruel,  and  without  e:xacting  any 
woric  from  vlh.  The  hereditary  tramp  and  I 
walked  together  from  Kingston  to  Esher. 
The  navigator  stopped  in  Kingston,  having  a 
genteel  begging  walk  in  the  environs :  and 
the  Irishman  sallied  forth  London-ward  with 
a  slipshod  wife,  and  a  tribe  of  ragged  children, 
who  had  slept  in  the  women's  casual  ward. 
With  them  went  the  two  sailor  lads  ;  one  of 
wliom,  with  a  rough  kindness  that  would 
have  made  mo  givo  him  a  penny  if  I  had 
possessed  one,  carried  the  Irishwoman's  sickly 
baby. 

"  Why  don't  you  chuck  them  ere  shocses 
off?''  asked  my  ft'iend  as  we  plodded  along. 
"  They  wouldn't  fetch  nothing,  to  sell,  and 
they're  only  a  bother  to  walk  in,  unless  you 
was  to  put  some  wet  grass  in  'em.  Look  at 
my  trotters,''  he  continued,  pointing  to  his 
feet,  and  tapping  the  sole  of  one  of  them  with 
the  blade  ofhis  loiife,  "thev'se  as  hard  as  bricks 
thev  is.  Go  buff-ateppered— that's  the  game." 

Some  remnants  oi  Master  Somebody's  pride 
in  his  neat  Bluchers  must  have  lingered  about 
me,  for  I  declined  the  invitation  to  walk 
barefoot. 

**  When  shoes  is  shoes,"  pursued  the  tramp 
argumentatlvely,  *'  they'se  good  for  those  as 
likes  'cm,  which  I  don't;  but  when  they're 
*  crab-shells,'  and  leakr  and  gummy  in  the 
soles,  and  lark-heeled^the  sooner  you  get  shut 
of  'em  the  better.  •  There's  toffs,  too,"  he 
pqrsued,  looking  with  proper  pride  at  his  own 
attire,  '*  the  sooner  you  peels  off  them  cloth 
kicksics  the  better.  There  ain't  no  wear  in 
'cm,  and  they'sc  no  good,  if  you  a'm't  on  the 
flash  lay.  My  jacket's  Guildford  jail.  3(y 
trousers  is  Dartford  Union ;  and  my  flannel 
shirt  is  the  Society  for  the  'Ouseless  poor. 
When  I  can't  patch  'em  no  longer,  and  they 
gets  all  alive  like,  I  tears  up.  Do  you 
know  what  ^  tearing  np'  is  ?  A  course  you 
don't.  Well,  I  goes  to  a  Union  a  night,  and 
I  rips  up  iiito  bits  every  mortal  bit  I  has 
upon  me.  Then  they  comes  in  the  morning, 
and  they  puts  me  into  a  sack,  and  they  puts 
me  in  a  cart  and  takes  me  afore  the  beak. 
Tearing  up  is  twenty-one  days,  and  quod 
meals,  which  is  mind  ye  reglar,  is  good  for  a 
cove,  and  freshens  him  up." 

Here  he  sat  down  on  a  milestone  ;  and,  pro- 
ducing a  remarkably  neat  housewife  case, 
proceeded  to  overhaul  all  parts  ofhis  apparel 
with  as  much  caro  and  circumn>ection  as  if 
they  had  been  of  purple  and  fine  linen, 
catchlne  up  iay  stray  rents  and  "  Jacob's 
ladders"  with  a  grave  and  deliberate  coun- 
tenance. 

How  long  thifl  man  and  I  might  have  kept 
tompany  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  we 
tooQ  fell  out.  He  descried,  or  fancied  that  he 
could  descry,  something  in  my  face  that  would 
be  sure  to  attract  the  sympathies  of  the  bene- 
volent, and  loosen  their  purse  strings ;  or,  as 
he  phrased  it,  *'  nobble  the  flats  ; ''  and  he 
urged  me  with  great  vehemence,  not  only  to 


beg  pecuniary  relief  from  all  passers  by,  but 
also  to  diverge  from  the  high  road,  and  go  "a 
grub  cadging,"  t.f .,  to  bog  broken  victuals  at 
small  cottages  and  gentlemen's  lodge-gates. 
Finding  that  I  was  too  shame-faced,  he  felt 
himself  I  suppose,  called  upon  to  renounce 
and  repudiate  me  as  unworthy  his  distin- 
guished company  and  advice  ;  and,  telling  me 
that  I  wam't  flt  for  tramping  nohow,  he  de- 
parted in  great  dudgeon  down  a  cross  road 
leading  towards  Reading.  I  never  saw  him 
again. 

I  walked  that  day — very  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, for  my  feet  had  begun  to  swell — to 
Guildford.  I  was  very  hungry  and  faint 
when  I  arrived,  but  could  not  muster 
courage  enough  td  beg.  I  had  a  drhikor 
two  of  water  at  public-houses,  going  along, 
which  was  alwavs  readily  granted  ;^  and  I 
comforted  myself  from  milestone  to  milestone 
with  the  thought  of  a  supper  and  bed  at 
Guildford,  where  my  ex-mentor  had  informed 
me  there  was  a  ''  stunning  Union."  But, 
woeful  event!  when  I  got  to  Guildford,  it 
was  fhll  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
good  people  of  that  pleasant  market-town 
were  taking  their  walks  abroad,  after  church 
service ;  good,  easy,  comfortable,  family  folk 
— fathers  of  families — sweethearts  in  loving 
couples — all,  doubtless,  with  cosy  suppers  to 
go  home  to,  and  snug  beds — and  knowing  and 
caring  nothing  for  one  poor,  soiled,  miserable 
tramp,  toiling  along  the  highway  with  his 
fainting  spirit  just  kept  breast  high  by  tlio 
problematical  reversion  of  a  pauper's  pallet 
and  a  j>auper's  crust.  I  soon  found  out  the 
relieving  officer,  who  gave  mo  my  ticket,  and 
told  me  to  look  sharp  or  the  Union  would  be 
closed  :  but  I  mistook  the  way,  and  stumbled 
through  dark  lanes,  and  found  myself, weeping 
piteously  and  praying  incoherently,  in  quag- 
mires ;  and  when  I  did  get  at  last  to  the 
grim,  brick,  castellated  Union-house,  the 
gates  were  closed,  and  admission  to  the  casual 
ward  was  impossible.  The  porter,  a  fat, 
timid  man,  surveyed  mo  through  the  grate, 
and  drew  back  again  as  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern  he  scanned  my  gaunt,  hunger-stricken 
mien.  Ho  thrust  a  piece  of  bread  to  me  be- 
tween the  bars,  and  recommended  mo  to  seek 
the  relieving  officer  again,  who,  he  said, 
would  find  me'  a  bed.  Then,  he  wished  me 
good  night,  and  retreated  into  his  little  lod^c 
or  den  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  got  rid 
of  a  troublesome  customer. 

Good  night  I  It  began  to  rain,  and  to 
menace  a  thunderstorm  ;  but  I  sat  down  in  a 
ditch,  and  devoured  the  bread.  It  was  eleven 
o'clock,  and  I  was  wet  to  the  skin  :  when  by 
dint  of  dodging  up  and  down  dark  lanes,  and 
knocking  up  against  posts,  and  bruising  my 
shins  over  milestones,  I  got  to  the  relieving 
officer's  a^hi. 

The  relieving  officer  lived  up  a  steep  flight 

of  steps ;  and,  as  I  approached  the  bottom 

thereof,  was  peeping  out  of  the  door  to  see 

!  what  sort  of  a  night  it  was.    He  shook  his 
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bead,  either  at  the  dirty  aspect  of  the  weather 
or  at  that  of  your  bumble  Bcrvant,  and  was 
just  about  closing  his  door,  when  I  ran  up  the 
steps  and  caught  him  by  the  coat-tail. 

"Dear-a  deary  me!"  said  the  relicTing 
officer,  when  I  had  explained  my  errand  to 
him,  **  dear-a  deary  me  I" 

This  was  perplexing  rather  than  encou- 
raging; and  I  waited  some  momepts  for  a 
more  definite  communication.  But,  none 
came,  and  the  relieving  officer  kept  staring 
at  mo  with  a  bewildered  expression,  twitch- 
ing nervously  at  a  watch  ribbon  meanwhile, 
and  then  whirling  it  round  as  if  ho  intended 

Frescntly  to  sling  the  seals  at  my  head ;  but 
made  bold  to  tell  him  what  the  porter  had 
told  me  about  his  finding  me  a  bed.   , 

"  Dear-a  deary  me  I"  said  the  relieving 
officer  again,  dropping  the  threatened  mis- 
siles ;  but,  this  time,  with  a  shake  of  the  head 
that  gave  solemn  significance  to  his  words. 
"  WTiere  am  I  to  find  a  bed  ?" 

This  was  a  question  that  I  could  not  an- 
swer; nor,  apparently,  could  the  relieving 
officer.    So  he  changed  the  theme. 

"  There  isnU  such  a  thing  as  a  bed,"  he 
remarked. 

I  don't  think  that  he  meant  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  bed,  taken  in 
the  light  of  a  bed  ;  but  rather  that  he  intend- 
ed to  convey  the  impossibility  of  there  being 
such  an  institution  as  a  bed  for  such  as  I  was. 

"  You  must  go  ftirther,"  he  said. 

"  Where,  further?"  1  asked  desperately. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  can't  say,"  replied  the 
relieving  officer ;  "  you  must  go  on.  Yes," 
he  repeated  with  another  stare  of  bewilder- 
ment and  clutch  at  his  watch  appendages, 
**  go  on — furtlier — there's  a  good  lad." 

Whatever  I  may  have  found  inclination 
to  respond  to  this  invitation,  was  cut  short 
hy  the  relieving  officer  simtting  the  door  pre- 
cipitately, and  putting  up  the  chain.  So  I 
did  go  on  ;  but  not  much  further.  I  wander- 
ed down  to  the  banks  of  the  canal,  where  I 
found  a  coal-barge  just  unladen.  It  was  very 
hard,  and  black,and  gritty ;  but  I  found  out  the 
softest  board,  and,  in  that  barge,  in  spite  of  all 
the  rnln  and  the  coal-dust,  I  slept  soundly. 

From  Guildford  to  Farnham  next  day, 
through  Alton;  where,  if  I  remember  right, 
the  ale  is  brewed.  My  feet  were  terribly 
swollen  and  blistered  ;  but,  with  a  sullen  pride 
I  kept  to  my  shoes.  I  have  those  shoes  to 
this  day  in  a  neat  case.  Such  crabe^ells! 
It  was  just  one  o'clock  when  I  walked  into 
Farnlium,  Hants  ;  but,  I  was  so  tired  out  that, 
pending  the  opening  of  my  hotel,  the  work- 
hoii<e,  1  turned  into  a  field,  and  slept  there, 
under  a  hedge,  until  nearly  eight  o'clock. 

I  may  remark  as  a  note-worthy  feature  of 
the  frame  of  mind  I  must  have  been  in  during 
my  trump,  that  althdugh  I  was  a  tiharp  boy, 
with  a  taste  for  art  and  a  keen  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  I  ol)sorved  nothing,  ad- 
mired nothing — nor  smiling  landscapes,  nor 
picturesque  villages,  nor  antique  churches.  I 


saw,  felt,  thought,  of  nothing  but  of  the  mor- 
tal miles  I  hi^  to  walk.  The  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Hampshire  were  to  me  but  vut 
deserts  of  coach-roads,  diversified  by  oases  of 
milestones,  with  a  Mecca  or  Medina,  in  the 
shape  of  an  Union  workhouse,  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  weary  travel.  I  met  way&ren 
like  myself,  but  tney  were  merely  dnplicates 
of  the  sunburnt  tramp,  the  Irish  reaper,  and 
the  drunken  tinker.  There  was,  now  and 
then,  a  stray  Italian  boy,  and  an  Alsacian 
broom-girl  or  so  ;  and  once  I  met  a  philan- 
thropist in  a  donkey-cart,  who  sold  apples, 
onions,  pots  and  pans,  red-herrings.  Common 
Prayer-books,  and  fiannel.  He  gave  me  a 
raw  red-herring — if,  being  already  cured, 
that  fishy  esculent  can  be  said  to  be  raw. 
Raw  or  cooked,  I  ate  it  there  and  then. 

I  never  begged.  Stout  farmers'  wives,  with 
good-humour^  countenances,  tl^cw  me  a 
halfpenny  sometimes,  and  one  pleasant-spoken 
gentleman  bade  me  wait  till  he  saw  whether 
he  could  find  sixpence  for  me.  But  he  had 
no  change,  he  said ;  and,  bidding  me  good 
evening  in  quite  a  fatherly  manner,  rode 
away  on  his  dapple  gray  steed.  Uas  he 
change,  now,  I  wonder  ? 

When  I  woke  up  I  went  straight  to  the 
workhouse.  Farnham  did  not  boast  an  Union, 
but  had  a  workhouse  of  the  old  school.  The 
master  was  a  pleasant  old  man,  with  a  large 
white  apron,  and  gave  me  a  liberal  ration  of 
bread  and  cheese.  I  happened  to  be  the  only 
occupant  of  the  ward  that  evening  ;  and, 
1>eing  locked  up  early,  I  had  time  to  look 
about  me,  and  select  the  cleanest  and  softest- 
looking  truss  of  straw.  The  whitewashed 
walls  were  covered  with  the  names  of  former 
tramps ;  their  poetical  effusions  and  their  po- 
litical sentiments  were  scratched  with  nails  or 
scrawled  in  charcoal.  John  Hind  had  la- 
boured hard  to  rhyme  "workhouse"  with 
•'  sorrow ;"  but,  although  he  had  covered  some 
six  feet  or  wall  with  his  efforts,  he  had  not  snc- 
ceeded.  Some  anonymous  hand  had  scrawled 
in  desperate  Roman  capitals  "  God  help  the 

Eoor ; "  to  which  I  said  Amen.  Mr.  Jack 
ullivant  had  recorded,  in  energetic  but  nn- 
transcribable  terms,  his  disapproval  of  the 
quality  of  the  cheese ;  and  J.  Naylor  had 
given  vent  to  his  democratic  enthusiasm  in 
'•Hurrah  foruni*' — something  which  looked 
like  unicorn,but  was  intended,  I  fancy,  to  mean 
"  universal  suffrage."  Chartism  was  the  great 
wall-cry  in  those  days.  Close  to  the  door  was  j 
the  sign  manual  of  **  Paul  Sweeney,  bound  to  I 
London  with  Fore  Kids."  Motherless,  perhaps. 
There  had  l)een  one  '*  casual'*  in  before 
me  ;  but  he  was  taken  so  violently  ill  imme- 
diately after  his  admi.ssion,  that  he  had  been 
removed  into  another  outhouse,  on  to  a  truckle 
bed  ;  the  rules  of  the  establishment  not  permit* 
ting  his  being  transferred  to  the  infirmary.  The 

Eoor  \*Tetch  lay  groaning  piteously.  as  I  could 
ear  with  painful  distinctnes?  through  the  thin 
wall  that  separated  him  from  the  casual  ward. 
His  groans  became  at  last  so  appalling  that 
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the  J  worked  me  into  an  agon^  of  terror ;  and 
I  clang  to  the  locked  door  (in  the  centre  of 
which  there  was  a  largish  grating)  and  beat 
aninat  it,  to  .the  great  disgust  and  irritation 
of  the  porter ;  who,  with  a  lantern  at  the 
end  of  a  pitchfork,  came  in  to  look  at  the 
moriband  occasionally,  and  who  made  a  rush 
at  me  at  last  as  he  would  have  done  at  a  young 
ball.  *'  It*8  all  over  with  him,"  he  said  to  me 
in  remonstrance ;  "  so  Where's  the  good  7  The 
doctor's  gone  to  a  birth ;  but  we've  giro  him 
a  bottle  of  stuff  till  he  comes,  and  made 
him  comiable.    So  lie  down." 

Whatever  the  ''stuff"  was— doctor's  stufl^ 
kitchen  stuff,  or  household  stuff— the  miser- 
able man  continued  **  moaning  of  his  life  out " 
as  the  porter  mid  queruloasly,  until  it  was 
almost  morning.  Then  the  doctor  (a  pale, 
over-worked,  under-paid  young  man  with 
tight  trousers,  and  spectacles,  always  in  a 
chaise  and  a  perspiration)  came  ;  and  I  heard 
him  tell  the  porter  that  the  man  would  *'  go 
off  easily."    He  presently  did. 

They  let  me  out  at  eight  o'clock—sick, 
dizzy,  and  terrified.  "  I  told  you  so,"  th^ 
porter  said  with  apologetic  complacency,  "  he 
went  off  ouite  *com&ble.'"  This  was  his 
epitaph.  Who  he  was  or  what  he  was — where 
he  came  ft>om  or  whither  he  was  going — ^no 
man  knew,  and  it  was  no  man's  business  to 
inquire.  I  suppose  they  put  him  in  the  plain 
deal  shell,  whicn  I  saw  the  village  carpenter 
tackinff  together  as  I  turned  down  the  street, 
and  so  Towered  him  under  ground.  They  might 
have  written  "comlhble  "  on  his  tombstone,  for 
any  porpose  a  word  would  serve — ^if  they 
gave  paupers  tombstones ;  which  they  do  not. 

But,  this  poor  dead  unknown  man  did  me  a 
service.  For,  whether  I  was  superstitious,  or 
whether  my  nerves  were  unstrung,  or  whether 
repentance  at  my  obdurate  folly  came  tardily, 
but  came  at  last,  I  went  no  farther  on  the 
way  to  Portsmouth,  but  thought  I  wouldn't 
go  to  sea,  just  at  jpresent,  and  tramped  man- 
fully back  to  Ealmg,  determined  to  take  all 
Mr.  Bof^ryne  could  give  me,  and  be  thankful. 
But  I  did  not  get  wnat  I  expected  and  what 
I  deserved.  I  found  anxious  friends  just  on 
the  point  of  putting  out  bills  of  dlscoverv 
as  for  a  stray  pappy ;  I  found  a  &tted  calf 
already  slaughtered — kindness,  affection,  for- 
giveness, and  Home. 

There  was  but  one  drawback  to  my  happi- 
ness. With  some  strong  preconceived  notion 
of  the  dreadful  company  I  must  have  been 
keeping,  and  the  horrible  dens  I  must  have  so- 
urarned  in,  my  relations  and  Mends  found  it  to 
be  their  bounden  duty  to  wash  me  continually. 
When  it  wasn't  warm  bath,  it  was  yellow  soap 
and  scrubbing-brushes;  and  when  it  wasn't 
that,  it  was  foot-bath.  I  was  washed  half  away. 
I  was  considerably  chafed,  and  morally  hustled 
loo,  by  good  pious  relatives  in  the  country ; 
who  for  many  months  afterwards,  were  for 
ever  sending  me  thick  parcels ;  which,  seeing, 
I  thought  to  be  cakes;  which,  opening,  I 
fbund  to  be  tracts. 


I  have  walked  a  good  deal  to  and  fro  on 
the  surface  of  this  globe  since  tlien ;  but  I 
have  never  been  to  sea — on  similar  terms—* 
since,  any  more. 

THE  GARDENS  OF  RYE. 


Ik  I  lived  in  Piccadilly,  I  believe  that  I 
should  not  be  tempted  to  Hyde  Park  by  the 
grandest  review  of  drums  and  gunB,  and 
cartridge-boxes  that  was  ever  held,  though 
Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  Austria,  sent 
their  Field-marshals  and  their  picked  troops 
to  eke  out  the  show.  Living  not  very  far  from 
Piccadilly,  I  was,  however,  tempted  a  rfiort 
time  ago  to  journey  off  to  the  remote  neigh- 
bourhood of  Romney  Marsh,  attracted  by  the 
announcement  that  a  grand  field-day  was  to 
be  held,  and  that  a  review  of  regiments  of 
turnips,  carrots,  pumpkins,  and  such  brave 
supporters  of  the  country,  was  to  take  place 
under  the  auspices  of  field  labourers  from 
Playden,  Peasmarsh,  Iden,  Northiam,  and 
other  places,  who  would  bring  contingents  to 
the  field. 

There  had  been  sent  to  me  a  bill  of  the 
performance  of  the  Rye  District  Cottagers' 
Horticultural  Society,  advertised  to  be  pre- 
sented in  spacious  marquees  on  a  promising 
day  at  the  close  of  Aufpist  in  the  present  year. 
The  programme  lies  before  me  now,  a  sheet 
as  large  as  half-a-dozen  London  playbills,  and 
offering  a  proportionately  large  combination 
of  attractions.  There  are  set  all  over  the 
paper,  apples,  for  cookinjj^;  apples,  for  eating; 
pots  of  honey ;  ripe  fruit ;  scarlet  runners ; 
and  many  other  equally  old  &vourites,  which 
were  all  announced  to  appear  together  in 
their  finest  characters.  I  thought  that  an 
assemblage  of  them  in  considerable  force  was 
worth  going  a  good  way  to  sec.  I-.ittle  en- 
thusiasm as  I  feel  about  the  tented  ilcld, 
commonly  speaking,  I  thought  that  there 
might  be  something  that  would  cause  my 
heart  to  warm  a  little  when  I  got  among  the 
tents  of  the  horticulturists,  and  saw  the  flags  of 
the  cottagers  of  Sussex  floating  victorious  over 
the  soil  they  had  conquered  and  which  they 
had  compelled  to  pay  to  them  heavy  tribute. 

I  took  the  first  train  for  Hastings  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  and,  quitting  Hastings  inf<tantiy 
again,  proceeded  on  to  Rye.  It  was  one  of 
the  cheerful  days  which  autumn  has  in  her 
youth  before  she  takes  to  sighing,  weeping, 
and  the  wearing  of  russet.  She  wore  a  very 
gay  dress — green  and  golden — on  the  day  in 
question,  prettily  trimmed,  I  observed,  with 
festoons  of  hop ;  and  she  had  on  a  magnificent 
blue  cap,  upon  which  there  floated  a  few 
ribbons  of  cloud.  Mistress  Autumn  does  not 
wear  her  best  clothes  when  she  is  in  town, 
but  it  is  dilfcrent  when  you  go  to  see  her  in 
the  country. 

The  sea  looked  its  bluest  as  we  swept  away 
upon  our  flight  like  birds ;  and  the  Downs, 
with  the  remains  of  Hastings  Castle  on 
their  summit,  were  drawn  over  the  waters 
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like  a  gloriouB  curtain.  The  field  of  glory 
that  I  had  come  out  to  boc  was  not  far  ft'om 
the  railway  station.  I  paw  the  flntterinp:  of 
Haps,  and,  turning  into  a  lane  called  the  New 
Rope  Walk,  which  the  Corporation  of  Rye, 
hy  placards,  particularly  requests  that  nobody 
will  injure — I  am  sure  I  feel  p^eat  pleasure 
in  making  their  wish  public — I  came  to  the 
very  spot  which,  like  a  loadstone  mountain, 
had'  exerted  its  influence  on  me,  nailed  to 
London,  and,  drawing  me  with  a  strong 
WTcnch  from  a  bookshelf  to  which  I  have 
there  been  habitually  fastened,  whisked  me 
away  to  Sussex.  Only  there  was  a  ditch 
of  very  muddy  water  which  still  parted 
me  from  the  spot  to  which  I  had  been 
flying.  Being  a  bachelor  of  fifty,  partial  to 
nankeen  and  wearing  pumps  in  summer,  it 
may  not  be  regarded  as  a  weakness  that  I  am 
particular  about  my  feet  and  lega  I  could 
not  cross  that  ditch.  It  being  obvious,  how- 
ever, to  my  capacity,  that  the  ladies,  the  true 
bloom  of  Rye,  who  would  be  coming  up  that 
rope-walk  to  get  into  that  field,  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  wade  to  the  tents  of  glory 
through  that  ditch,  I  made  a  narrow  search 
for  means  of  passage,  since  no  bridge  was 
readily  to  be  discovered.  "VVliile  I  was  thus 
engaged,  a  buxom  damsel  walked  into  the 
ditch  and  over  it,  and  displayed,  as  she  as- 
cended on  the  opposite  bank,  a  perfectly  un- 
sullied pair  of  stockings.  Pictures  may  wink 
and  images  may  walk,  but  a  young  woman  of 
her  size,  I  thought,  could  not  get  over  mud 
f)T  water  without  sinking. 

I  was  right.  A  load  or  more  of  cut  grass 
had  at  one  particular  point  been  thrown  into 
the  ditch  ;  and  over  that — as  soldiers  cross  a 
moat  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain — we  were  to 
march  to  where  the  banners  had  been  lifted. 
They  had  been  lifted  in  a  large  and  pleasant 
meadow,  much  shaded  by  clumps  of  old 
troea.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  union-jacks, 
which  had  braved  frequently  the  breeze,  and 
had  been  hung  out  often,  I  suppose,  in  dirty 
weather.  Within  a  space,  parted  from  the 
rest  of  the  field  by  a  light  wall  of  fishing-nets, 
rose  a  broad  white  hillock  of  tent  completely 
covered  in,  and  completely  covering  in  also 
the  vegetable  portion  of  the  exhibition.  Of 
the  human  portion,  groups  were  scattered 
about  the  field ;  but  as  I  had  arrived  upon  the 
spot  when  the  day's  sun  had  reached  its 
noon,  and  as  the  noon  of  triumph  to  the  hor- 
ticulturist was  not  to  blaze  until  two  o^clock, 
the  groups  were  few,  and  the  business  trans- 
acted by  two  merchants  in  ginger-beer, 
gingerbread,  and  Brazil  nuts,  was  not  of  a 
kind  likely  to  call  for  greatly  increased  ex- 
portations  from  the  Spice  Islands,  or  to  give 
much  impetus  to  the  Brazilian  trade. 

Ilaving  seized  the  hand  of  the  Rye  Cot- 
tapfcrs-  Society,  that  is  to  say,  having  seized 
its  secretary,  I  was  introduced  at  once  among 
the  mysteries  within  the  tent.    Remembering.  I 
as  I  now  do.  how  that  tent  appeared  when  it  j 
was  dressed  for  company  at  two  o'clock,  and  ' 


how  elegant  it  was  declared  to  be,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  requisite  for  me  to  betraj  the 
seciet  of  the  toilet,  and  to  tell  how  it  appeared 
at  half-past  twelve,  while  the  great  bosinen 
of  dressing  was  in  progress. 

I  strolled  away,  to  take  a  look  at  the  town 
of  Rye — once  a  sea-port ;  now,  only  a  Cinqne 
Port.  The  sea  in  it  is  not  very  much  seen, 
because  the  harbour  choked  itself  some  years 
ago,  and  is  defunct.  I  believe  there  is  a  new 
channel,  and  a  way  by  which  the  tide  can 
come  up  to  give  the  town  a  little  daily  Idsi, 
but  it  must  be,  I  think,  a  very  little  kisi, 
and  no  such  hearty  smack  as  the  waves  gave 
to  Rye,  when,  for  example,  Rye  waa  the  town 
to  throw  nine  ships  at  a  time  upon  the  ocean*! 
lap,  as  contributions  to  King  Edward  the 
Third's  equipment  for  a  French  invasion. 
Even  now,  however.  Rye  must  be  a  town  of 
enormous  importance,  for  it  has  the  privilege 
of  returning  men  to  a.ssist  in  holding  the 
canopy  over  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  at 
their  coronation.  And  a  town  that  is  privi> 
leged  to  throw  a  king  into  the  shade  should 
l)e  a  town  worth  looking  at.  It  is  in  a  fertile 
district ;  and  its  gardens  have  in  them  vigour 
enough  and  its  ^irdeners  have  in  them  wit 
enougli,  to  reproduce  the  biggest  bonihhehells 
in  their  pumpkins,  to  grow  mock  bullets  of  all 
sizes  in  their  peascods,  and  to  shed  the  richest 
blood  from  the  black  hearts  of  cherries.  As 
for  vegetables,  they  are  growing  on  the  brosd 
marsh  (waste  as  it'looksj,  broken  only  by  Its 
trenches.  The  shrewd  people  have  drained  it 
Leap  the  drains  and  you  may  gallop  dry  over 
that  marsh  in  winter-time. '  One  would  not 
wish  to  live  upon  it  though  one  may  work 
upon  it,  and  I  see  no  houses  on  its  surface; 
only  one  house  in  the  distance,  sacred  to  One 
and  visited  of  many,  with  a  slender  spire  that 
points  from  the  reclaimed  earth  to  hoaven. 

A  quaint  and  pleasant  old  town,  with  tme 
life  in  its  heart,  I  think  to  myself  as  I  retnn 
to  the  marquee.  I  pause  before  the  door  of 
an  old  store-house,  which,  I  am  told,  was  onee 
upon  a  time — ^before  the  wars  with  France — a 
monastery  of  Augustine  Friars.  Ahalfdelaced 
bill  on  the  door,  remaining  from  the  last 
election,  calls  upon  the  men  of  Rye  not  to  be 
trampled  under  foot,  to  rally  round  a  tried 
friend,  to  secure  for  Great  Britain  the  glorious 
triumph  of  a  great  principle,  and  remember 
the  mighty  din  of  the  tremendous  battle  in 
the  classic  streets  of  their  famous  town  when 
the  false  traitor  John  Atrox  would  have  led 
them  all  into  a  pitfall.  Rally,  cried  the  old 
monastery  door  to  the  electors,  rally  round 
Free  Trade  I 

"A  band  of  music  will  be  in  attendance.'^ 
The  bill  which  made  this  promise  held  ont  no 
fiilse  baits ;  there  is  the  band  under  a  shady 
tree — nine  gloomy  men  who  sit  about  a  deid 
table,  and  prepare  at  this  moment  to  blow. 
Blow,  fiends,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  "Let 
fall  your  horrible  pleasure."  Ah,  well, 
well  I  not  so  unpleasant  after  all.  Although, 
outside    my  window    in    London    where    I 
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liftTe  been  poring  oyer  my  book,  maBicIans, 
metsoring  'with  deliberate  malignitj  some 
twoity  paces  from  my  ears,  have  often  blown 
the  brains  nearly  oat  of  my  head  ;  yet  here, 
iind3r  the  trees  and  antumn  sky,  with  the 
■ea  breeze  upon  my  cheeks,  I  can  receive 
eren  yon  into  my  large  heart  and  enjoy  the 

grodnce  of  your  windy  industry.  My  large 
eart  has  also  room  for  admiration  of  these 
frcflh-complexioned  daughters  of  Rye.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  existence  I  ei^oy  the  con- 
templation of  Rye  faces.  I  enjoy  this  double- 
dlBtilled  essence  of  all  maidenly  gentility, 
which  looks  so  comical  with  limp  hair  and  a 
curly  lip ;  this  fine  mass  of  blue  satin.  I 
should  like  to  see  this  resplendency  feeding 
pigs  on  a  washing  day  in  her  print  dress, 
with  her  sleeyes  tucked  up ;  h^r  elbows 
kissed  by  the  suds.  She  looks  contemptuonsly 
at  my  nankeen  and  pumps  as  I  sit  quietly 
upon  a  bench  by  which  she  floats.  She  leans 
upon  the  arm  of  a  decided  agriculturist, 
whose  pigs  she  will  feed  hereafter  when 
they  are  a  happy  couple.  They  are  not 
a  happy  couple  now ;  for  I  can  see  that 
the  young  lady  i»  flirting. — ^Here,  in  the  wake 
of  a  portentous  portly  gentleman,  come  two 
buttercups  of  daughters.  There  is  a  blue- 
bell with  a  bended  head.  Poor  blossom! 
born  in  yain  among  the  dairies ;  smell  of 
cows  will  never  cure  her ;  only  death  can 
ever  dim  the  fiUal  lustre  that  is  in  her 
eye.  The  throng  increases— reverend  gentle- 
men, country  gentlemen,  bankers,  tradesmen, 
millers ;  all  with  wives  and  daughters.  Out- 
side there  hang  the  lookers-on.  They  are  re- 
ceiving with  great  joy  notes  to  an  incredible 
amount  scattered  recklessly  among  them  by 
the  band.  I  cease  to  share  this  joy.  I  plunge 
into  the  tent 

A  writing  on  the  wall,  which  spreads  over 
its  whole  surface,  traced  in  the  divine 
material  of  leaves  and  flowers,  faces  me  as  I 
enter.  "  The  Earth,"  it  says,  "  isthe  Lord's, 
and  the  fUlness  thereof  So  my  eye  falls 
fh>m  this  upon  the  fruits  and  flowers  which 
surround  me,  formed  in  quaint  patterns  and 
wreaths,  while  human  holiday  faces  shine 
among  them,  each  hung  with  ita  own  wreath 
of  smiles.  This  is  the  thing  I  came  to  see,  or 
at  least  part  of  it  In  this  flhst  tent,  the 
fruits  and  flowers  are  exhibited  by  gentlemen 
mnd  ladies  for  subscribers'  prizes,  which  are 
simply  cards ;  cottagers  receive  cards  of  the 
same  kind  with  money.  There  are  more 
devices  on  the  walls  tastefully  and  laboriously 
executed  :  there  are  Cupids  in  baskets  ;  there 
mre  temples  built  of  flowers.  There  is  also  a 
colossal  pair  of  scales  made  with  plants, 
haying  in  one  scale  an  admirably  disposed 
group  of  real  vegetables,  and  in  the  other 
scale  a  group  of  flowers  and  fhilt ;  the 
turnips  and  carrots  being  represented — with 
•  due  regard  to  the  moral  of  a  cottage 
garden-show — as  outweighing  the  nectarines 
and  rosert.  Much  time  and  thought  muflt 
have  been  spent  upon  this,  as  upon  many 


other  of  the  contributions  of  subscribers. 
Well  done  ;  I  understand  this  and  I  lilce  it 
I  have  nobody  to  talk  to,  but  I  tliink  to  my- 
self very  much  as  follows  : — 

This  rustic  Horticultural  Society  is  estab- 
lished to  promote  habits  of  industry,  econo- 
my, and  management  among  the  labouring 
cottagers.  It  offers — together  with  a  card  of 
honour  that  may  be  suspended  from  the 
cottage  wall — prizes  of  money  for  the  best 
specimens  of  the  most  useful  vegetables  : — 
for  the  best  sent  from  each  parish,  and  for  tlio 
best  produced  in  the  whole  district.  It  oilers 
similar  prizes  for  the  best  specimens  of  less 
important  vegetables,  of  useful  fruits,  of  in- 
expensive cottage  garden  flowers,  and  of  bees'- 
wax  and  honey.  Such  Societies  arc  common 
in  this  country,  and  their  shows,  when  they 
are  well  managed,  form  wholesome  incidents 
in  English  rural  life  ;  they  are  among  the 
pleasant,  peaceful  features  of  this  autumn 
season.  I  have  visited  such  gatherings  be- 
fore, but  have  not  always  come  away  from 
them  exactly  satisfied.  Money  prizes  are 
acceptable  enough  by  the  competitors,  con- 
sidering the  rate  of  income  among  rustic  la- 
bourers. In  this  instance — as  is  usual  and 
right — ^the  cottage  competition  is  confined  to 
men  holding  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  ground ;  agricultural  labourers,  me- 
chanics, and  others  in  trade — not  being 
master-men — ^whose  weekly  wages  do  not 
exceed  an  average  of  seventeen  and  sixpence. 
The  danger  in  all  these  cases  is  the  adoption 
of  a  wrong  tone  by  the  gentry  who  undertake 
to  patronise  the  cottage  horticulturists.  What 
I  like  about  these  laborious  inscriptions  done 
in  leaves  and  g^rasses,  and  these  floral  tem- 
ples, scales,  and  basketed  Cupids,  is  the  plain 
fsujt  which  they  reveal  to  the  cottagers,  that 
it  is  not  they  only  who  have  looked  forward 
to  the  shoW'^ay,  but  that  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen have  plunged  into  its  fascinations  with 
as  true  a  go<Ml  will  as  themselves  :  that  they 
also  have  spent  their  wits  on  the  production 
of  a  something  that  shall  win  applause  and 
be  a  credit  to  the  exhibition.  What  I  like  in 
this  Society  is,  that  the  rich  and  poor  co- 
operate in  exhibiting  ;  all  equally  desirous 
to  obtain  the  card  of  honour,  common  to  all 
classes.  The  money  prize  with  which  the 
card  of  the  cottager  alone  is  gilded  or  silver- 
ed, may  be  given  in  this  way  with  a  good 
grace,  and  need  not  take  the  form  of  super- 
cilious encouragement 

In  this  tent  there  is  a  table  spread  with 
produce  that  has  been  sent  in  by  servants  of 
the  South-Eastern  railway,  residing  on  that* 
portion  of  the  railway  which  is  contained  in 
the  Rye  district  The  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company  deserves  credit  for  its  little  vote 
of  a  few  guineas  for  the  maintenance  of  effici- 
ency on  such  a  branch  line  as  horticulture. 
To  promote  a  taste  for  flower-pots  in  its  ser- 
vants is  to  keep  within  moderate  bounds  a  taste 
for  pots  of  beer,  and  it  moreover  testifies  a 
kindliness  which  excites  to  faithful  service, 
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when  the  Company  enables  iti  men  to  go  down 
to  the  distant  show,  to  add  themBelvcs  to 
its  uttractionR,  and  to  obtain  their  share  of 
itsprizcfl,  without  being  beholden  to  its  funds. 

When  I  have  penetrated  through  this  ante- 
cbaml)cr  to  the  great  marquee,and  have  passed 
the  pair  of  maRsive,  handsomely  bound  Bibles, 
on  their  stand  of  harvest  sheafs,  I  come  to 
the  real  exhibition  tent,  in  which  the  glories 
of  the  gardens  of  Rye  Inspire  me  with  a  new 
enthusiasm.  Covent  Garden  me  no  Covent 
Gardens.  You  must  go  to  Rye  if  you  would 
sec  potatoes.  There  is  a  long  table  down  the 
middle,  upon  which  are  laid  out  French 
beans,  turnips,  cabbages,  sweet  herbs,  apples, 
plums,  hollyhocks,  &hlia8,  nosegays,  mari- 
golds, and  honey  in  which  the  prince  of  all 
the  flies  might  dro^ii  himself  after  a  minute 
of  joy  that  was  worth  twenty  times  his  prin- 
cipality. The  produce  on  the  centre  table 
consists  of  articles  in  which  the  whole  dis- 
trict competes  together.  The  sides  of  the 
tent  are  lined  with  tables  subdivided  into 
parishes.  Here  is  the  parish  of  Peasmarsh, 
occupying  an  area  of  one  hundred  square 
feet.  Its  vegetable  productions  are  potatoes, 
parsnips,  onions,  and  carrots.  The  finest  may 
Im!  known  by  the  skewer  that  is  stuck  into 
them  supporting  the  inscription  on  a  label — 
"  Parish  Prize."  In  the  district  competition, 
you  may  know  which  articles  are  considered, 
by  good  judges,  to  be  best,  and  second  best, 
and  third  best,  because  there  are  three  prizes, 
indlcnted  1)y  three  tickets,  for  each  kind  of 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  that  has  been  fetch- 
ed up  out  of  the  treasure-chambers  of  the 
earth.  Earth  has  been  conquered  and  taxed 
lian(l<)omely.  The  union-jack  may  well  fly 
overhead,  and  the  band  mav  well  cease  blow- 
ing Uoast  Beef  of  Old  England  through  the 
canvas.  Greens  and  potatoes  such  as  these, 
look  too  provoking  as  they  are  ;  it  is  not  meet 
to  add  to  them  a  hint  of  beef. 

At  the  end  of  the  tent,  under  anoth<>r  ela- 
borate amateur  inscription,  are  the  baskets  of 
vpgctables  or  of  fruit  sent  in  for  competition. 
Exhibitors  And  their  own  baskets.  Wherefore 
clothes'  baskets  preponderate :  there  are  a  few 
single  hand-basketfl,  and  some  little  work- 
baskets.  This  is  the  quaintest  comer  of  the 
fIiow.  The  different  degrees  of  taste,  sho^ni 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles,  betoken 
vi-ry  different  degrees  of  natural  ability. 
Much  acquired  knowledge,  Heaven  help  our 
b^jrislators,  is  not  ypt  brought  to  })ear  on  any- 
thing among  field  lal>ourers.  Here  is  a  large 
clothe?"  basket,  the  contents  of  which  might 
1m^  painted  as  they  stand.  Turnips  peep 
bashfully  ftora  under  cabbage  leaves  ;  carrots 
li<*  whtTc  their  colour  is  wanted  ;  French 
b'ati*;  are  dat'hed  in  with  the  touch  of  a 
mast»;r,  and  thn  whole  contents  connect 
thcTnselve«^  with  the  ^reat  golden  pumpkin, 
as  flu;  central  point  to^-anls  which  they  must 
all  r  ff.T  themwlves  in  the  true  spirit  of 
unity.  Whoever  fllle<l  that  clothes'  basket 
with  proiluco  had  a  mind  bufiy  within  his 


skull ;  but  I  suspect  it  was  some  laboarer'i 
daughter,  who  will  blush  presently  with  pride 
to  see  that  her  home-garden  is  honoured  with 
a  prize.  Here  is  anoUier  basket,  into  which 
pumpkins,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  parsnips 
have  been  put — simply  put ;  there  wna  a  hand 
to  lift  them  up  and  put  them  in,  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  head.  But,  if  ambition  be  a  sign  df 
mind,  there  is  ambition  enough  of  a  sort 
familiar  in  the  ways  of  literature,  and  in 
many  other  ways.  Ten  ordinary  French 
beans,  two  tenth-rate  cucumbers,  a  common 
cabbage,  and  an  undersized  carrot  have  been 
put  into  a  basket  and  sent  in,  no  doubt  with 
the  decided  expectation  of  applause.  I  thooght 
of  many  of  the  new  books  I  had  read  ;  some 
of  them  ^Tttten  even  (if  I  may  venture  to  re- 
veal the  fact)  by  lords,  and  it  is  odd,  to  be  sure, 
that  I  should  have  been  reminded  of  them  hj 
the  dressing  of  this  basket.  Then,  in  the  way 
of  fruit,  there  are  such  basketsful  as  automn 
herself  might  not  disdain  to  send  in  as  a 
sample  of  her  English  cottage  produce  ;  yet 
what  have  we  here  ?  I  do  not  invent  an  ab- 
surdity ;  here  we  have  sent  in  to  the  rustic 
show,  by  some  extremely  sanguine  fellow,  a 
small  basket  of  which  these  are  literally  the 
contents  : — a  score  of  small  and  ill-condition- 
ed hairy  gooseberries,  six  plums  of  the  kind 
seen  on  barrows  in  the  streets  of  London  on 
sale  at  twopence  a  quart,  and  as  maqy 
bunches  of  black  currants  as  would  go  intos 
saucer  of  the  size  of  a  crown-piece.  I  have 
met  with  such  hairy  gooseberries  and  pluBl 
and  currants  among  the  intellectual  prodocs 
of  some  friends  of  mine  whom  I  won't  name. 
Mj  abstruse  friend  Wilkins,  and  mv  facetioni 
friend  Tomklns,  more  especially  after  dinner, 
have  repeatedly  obtruded  upon  society  haizr 
gooseberries  of  their  own  cultivation,  with 
the  air  of  men  who  produce  something  hand- 
some. These  baskets  excite  melancholy  re- 
collections ;  I  will  look  no  more. 

The  polite  company  who  crowd  the  tents 
at  Ohiswick,  fill  the  air  with  the  five  woids 
Beautiful,  Exquisite,  Sweet,  Lovely,  and 
Charming— eacn  of  which  is  multiplied  by  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison  ;  so  that,  alto- 
gether, fifteen  forms  of  critical  remark  may 
be  said  to  exist  among  polit^i  attendants  at  a 
horticaltural  exhibition.  The  last  time  I  was 
at  Ohiswick  Horticultural  Show,  I  met  the 
raptures  of  a  maiden  sister,  who  was  my  com- 
panion, with  two  hundred  and  fifteen  bcanU- 
fuls,  ninety-one  exquisitcH.  five  sweets,  and  a 
nice ;  which  latter  I  throw  in  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility— I  counted  the  goods  as  I  deliver- 
ed them.  Having  no  lady  with  me  now,  I 
feel  malicious  pleasure  in  ol)serving  thoee 
who  have,  until,  becoming  hot,  I  travel  ont  I 
again  into  the  sun.  ! 

The  tents  arc  emptying,  and  the  gay  people 
promenade  on  the  fresh  grass,  or  sit  under 
the  trees.  Silken  dresses  shine  under  the 
bright  sun  ;  there  is  no  wind,  but  a  band 
blows  constantly.  It  will  soon  be  half-past 
three,  and  all  the  cottagers  know  wbat*s 


o'clock ;  they  all  await  the  time  of  entrance 
I  in  a  mighty  army  ont^idc  the  camp  gate.  I 
stand  by  the  gat«.  The  word  is  given.  In 
they  march.  Husbands  and  wivef*,  with  chil- 
dren—rcry  old  men,  whose  whole  fiiculties 
seem  to  have  run  into  the  one  no-iaculty  of 
deafness,  leaning  on  younger  arms  most 
willing  to  be  burdened — ^raw,  vegetable  faces, 
animal  &cesj  human  faces  ;  in  they  pass.  I 
must  go  in  with  them.  These  arc  the  eshibi- 
tora  :  and  all  who  have  thoughts  (some  evi- 
dently have  none)  are  eager  as  exhibitors  at 
the  Academy  to  go  in  soon,  and  see  how  the 
placing  committee  may  have  dealt  with  their 
productions.  It  is  not,  in  this  case,  only  a 
desire  to  sec  how  they  will  look.  The  cottager 
who  wants  to  know  whether  one  of  his  con- 
tributions has  obtained  a  prize,  must  now  go 
in  and  see.  If  he  knows  nis  cabbages  again, 
he  must  look  out  for  them  and  ascertain 
whether  they  have  been  ticketed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  wise  cottager  who  knows  his  own 
cablmge  ;  and,  If  he  bo  puzzled  to  recognise 
it,  marked  only  with  his  numl>er,  he  must 
wait  until  the  formal  distribution  of  the 
prizes  takes  place  presently.  I  go  in  with 
the  second  crowd,  for  whom  the  tents  have 
been  vacated.  We  are  all  directed  to  flow  in 
one  stream.  The  crush  is  immense,  and  some 
desire  to  stop,  some  to  go  on ;  each  enters 
with  a  special  otgect  of  his  own.  The  hearts 
of  some  are  upon  cabbages ;  the  thoughts  of 
others  rooted  among  carrots ;  others  desire 
to  run  over  the  beans,  or  to  dilate  on  pump- 
kins, or  to  find  the  wax  and  stick  to  it. 

At  the  entrance,  a  square  exhibitor,  who 
has  made  me  acquainted  with  his  own  weight 
by  balancing  himself  upon  my  toes,  inquires 
of  mo.  whQe  I  am  dancing  in  my  pumps : 

''  ^Miich  be  the  nighest  way  to  the  tcarties, 
Ma^«icr  ?  " 

Ue  has  evidently  given  hostages  to  fortune 
in  the  shape  of  ten  potatoes,  which,  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  toes,  I  hope  are  not  the 
"  best  ten."  The  excitement  m  this  crowd  is 
(^uite  enlivening ;  there  are  no  more  de- 
li^htfuls  and  charmings — everybody  has  an 
object  in  his,  or  her,  or  its  eye.  I  sa^  its,  for 
babies  in  arms  enter ;  and  the  babies  have 
their  eyes  about  them,  and  make  sudden 
plunges  after  anything  attractive.  One  of 
them,  near  to  which  I  was  fastened  in  a  stop- 
page, busied  its  fingers  innocently  in  my 
whiskers,  which  are  of  a  winning  colour.  A 
neat  young  maiden  aslcs  of  a  matronly  com- 
panion with  more  anxious  timidity  than 
becomes  sisterly  interest,  "  Where  be  WilVs 
beans?*'  The  matron  does  not  know,  but 
Will  is  not  far  ofi^— a  frank  young  fellow  in 
the  whitest  smock. 

*•  Will,';  says  the  matron,  "  which  be  thy 
beams  ?    Has  thee  got  anythin g  ?  " 

Will  scrutinises  many  beans  in  many  dishes 
with  the  look  of  a  ChampoUion  at  work  on 
half-obliterated  hieroglyphics. 

'•'  If  I  only  knowed  my  number.  Sallr," 
Will  says,  answering  the  girl  who  never  asked 


him  any  question.  "U  1  only  knowed  my 
number  ?  " 

"  Yaw-haw,  Will ! "  cries  a  crony  from  afar, 
struggling  against  the  stream  to  get  at  him. 
"  Thee  basket's  ticketed  a  prize."  The  girl's 
cheeks  are  crimson  in  a  minute.  Oho !  me- 
thinks  I  know  the  basket,  and  who  put  the 
vegetables  in. 

"  Thee'U  see  the  number  on  the  basket," 
says  the  prudent  matron  ;  "  then  we'll  know 
the  beams."    The  maiden  takes  the  hint  and 

{tushes  off  to  gain  the  information  :  Will  fol- 
ows  to  help  her ;  but  the  matron,  like  a  solid 
person,  stays  to  see  the  solution  of  the  bean 
question  before  she  moves  another  inch. 

Excitement  is  nrcat  about  the  cucumbers  : 
two  or  three  of  that  habitually  awkward 
family  are  continually  hooking  themselves 
into  garments,  and  being  swept  down  by  the 
crowd.  A  highly  critical  and  intelligent 
lecturer  in  velveteen  is  pointing  out,  "  Now 
you  see  it  isn't  the  biggest  that  gets  the 
prize  ;  you  see  here's  a  little  un,  now." — 
'^But  this  un,"  says  a  sceptic,  "  as  ha'  got  a 
prize,  is  big,  to  bo  sure ;  but  then  he's  old. 
I  dusna  cut  cowcomers  a'  that  age."  A 
woman  of  fifty,  with  the  happiness  of  fifteen 
in  her  face,  is  telegraphing  across  the  table  to 
another  woman,  and  pointing  to  a  cucumber. 
'^Has  thee  a  prize?"  says  her  neighbour. 
"  Yes,  yes.  my  man — second  prize  : "  and  all 
her  fingers  twitch  and  dance  together  with 
the  restlessness  of  sudden  pleasure.  The 
perfect  content  with  which  failure  is  accepted 
IS  extremely  noticeable.  There  is  no  reserve 
among  the  men  in  telling  one  another  of 
defeats,  and  no  tone  of  mortification.  The 
prizes  are,  in  fact,  more  numerous  than  the 
exhibitors  ;  and  while  some  obtain  honours 
inhalf-a^lozen  thing8,fcw  cottagers  of  average 
intelligence  need  iS  entirely  plucked.  Here 
is  a  man  with  a  shrewd  Yankee  look  puzzling 
all  by  himself  over  the  cabbages.  lie  don't 
know  his  own  cabbage,  for  there  are  fifty  in 
a  row,  all  very  much  alike ;  all  very  fine. 
The  whole  show  of  vegetables  is  indeed  pecu- 
liarly fine.  I  was  introduced  to  the  President 
just  now  :  and  desiring  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation or  the  quality  of  the  garden  produce, 
and  to  show  myself  a  little  of  a  judge,  lauded 
"  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  squash  or  vege- 
table marrow  ; "  but,  being  told  in  bland  ac- 
cents that  it  was  very  fine,  but  a  pumpkin,  I 
declined  committing  myself  any  farther. 

"  I've  a  prize,  Tom !"  cries  one  acute  man 
to  another,  who  belonged  to  the  same  parish. 

"  Han  yer  ?  so  have  I.    What  be  youm  ?" 

"  Taties." 

"  Tairties !    Well,  so  be  mine,  talrties." 

"  Sure  ?" 

"  Shooer.  I  nawed  my  tairties  by  a  slug 
as  narred  one  on  em,  so  I  had  to  gi'  un  a  cut 
near  one  or  'Is  eyes  this  marn,  and  so  I 
nawed  un." 

"  Then  you'n  got  the  prize  for  taties,  an 
not  I?  Well,  sure,  I  thowt  em  was  my  own. 
Well,  I'm  glad  you'n  got  him,  anyhow.'' 
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Maybe  I'm  wrong,"  aays  Tom;   "we'll 
sec  at  the  giving  away,  presently." 

Spite  of  the  rode  faces  and  mde  accent, 
there  was  the  most  refined  politeness  in  the 
whole  spirit  and  manner  of  this  little  confa- 
bulation— a  politeness  not  assumed,  bat  bred 
of  natural  good  feeling.  I  wished  prizes  to 
them  both  most  heartily. 

Giving-away  time  was  at  hand  as  I  went 
out  again  into  the  sunny  afternoon.  A  tem- 
porary throne  had  been  made  for  the  President 
upon  the  grass.  Judges  and  committee 
formed  a  group  behind  the  chair  of  state. 
The  treasurer  was  there  with  funds,  the  se- 
cretary with  his  cards  of  honour.  For  the 
best  kept  cottage  garden  in  each  parish  the 
money  prize  added  to  the  card  was  a  half- 
sovereign,  and  for  the  next  best  a  crown- 
piece.  To  decide  upon  these  garden  prizes, 
the  seven  judges,  men  of  rank  and  standing 
qualified  for  their  voluntary  task,  had  under- 
taken an  aggregate  of  travelling  equal  to  four 
hundred  mHes.  Forms  are  brought  out,  and 
a  gay  host  of  ladies,  glittering  under  the  sun 
in  an  arch  before  the  chairman's  scat,  create 
for  once  a  rainbow  without  any  cloud.  Gen- 
tlemen, and  cottagers,  and  curiosity  seekers  of 
all  grades,  press  down  over  the  circle  from 
without,  while  children,  licensed  law-breakers, 
tumble  about  upon  the  sacred  space  through 
which  the  prize-winners  are  to  march  up 
under  a  bright  fire  of  eyes  to  take  their 
honours.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  prizes  are  to  be  distributed,  and 
each  prize-holder  has  to  be  found  and  sum- 
moned, often  bv  as  many  shouts  from  mouth 
to  mouth  as  call  a  witness  into  the  Old  Bailey. 
John  Tom  is  wanted.  John  Tom  I — John 
Tom ! — after  a  long  pause  there  prances  into 
the  ring  a  stout  old  lady,  with  two  large 
umbrellas  in  one  hand,  and  a  basket  in  the 
other.  "Are  you  John  Tom?"  "Yes,  sir," 
she  answers,  with  a  curtsey.  It  is  understood 
that  she  Is  John  Tom's  mother,  grandmother, 
or  Fistcr*  and  she  takes  the  prize  on  his  behalf. 

Old  men  come  up — young  men  come ;  wives 
come  in  place  of  husbands,  mothers  represent 
sons.  Some  shamble  up ;  some  run  up  j  some 
who  receive  cards  of  commendation  without 
money  stand  stock  still  when  they  are  up,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  card  with- 
out a  coin  upon  it.  Stupidity  abounds ;  the 
acutcr  men  take  more  tnan  one  prize ;  the 
same  faces  often  reappear.  In  1850,  when 
the  Societv  began,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty-BLX  competitors,  and  a  hundred  and 
four  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  best  out  of 
five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  productions. 
The  year  after,  among  a  hundred  and  four 
competitors  there  were  distributed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  prizes,  the  highest  total 
netted  by  one  man  being  then  one  pound  ten 
shillings.  This  year  Stephen  Gadd,  of  Nor- 
th iam,  has  the  second  best  garden,  the  best 
parsnips,  the  best  parish  onions,  the  best 
basket  of  vegetables,  the  best  district  onions, 
the  best  district  basket  of  vegetables,  the  best 


runner  beans,  and  the  best  district  cake  of 
wax,  for  which  he  receives  in  money  on  his 
prize  cards  thirty-five  shillings  and  sixpence, 
together  with  a  costly  Bible ;  —  one  of  two 
awarded  to  the  two  foremost  men.  So  pros- 
perous is  this  year's  show,  I  am  told,  that 
it  is  contemplated  next  year  to  take  a  whole 
day  for  the  exhibition,  and  to  fetch  in  a  sldlftd 
gardener  to  scatter  hints  about  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  number  of  competitors  for  the 
garden  prizes  has  risen  this  year  frt>m  forty 
to  seventy-five,  and  the  healthy  influence  ex- 
erted on  the  cottagers  in  this  respect  is  very 
marked.  One  whole  parish,  whicn  conld  not 
show  last  year  a  cottage  garden  worthy  of 
award,  this  year  contains  gardens  which  not 
only  obtain  prizes,  but  which  are  fit  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  any  gentleman  in  the  same 
district. 

The  Gardens  of  Rye  then  flourish;  and 
long  may  they  flourish.  I  can't  wait  for  the 
end  of  the  distribution,  because  the  last  train 
from  this  remote  and  rural  snot  leaves  for 
London  at  twenty  minutes  past  five.  I  shall 
miss  the  President's  closing  address,  and  I  am 
told  that  I  shall  miss  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able annual  events  of  Rye.  The  President  is 
evidently  popular.  I  cannot  help  it.  I  most 
go.  It  is  but  a  short  walk  down  to  the 
station;  and  as  I  wait  there,  I  look  back 
and  see  the  tent,  the  flags,  the  kaj  and  sileiit 
group  about  the  presidential  chair  npon  the 
grass.  Here  and  there  a  lady  ftnd  a  child 
or  two  are  coming  down  the  Rope-walk,  oft 
their  way  home,  I  opine,  to  tea.  The  antumn 
sun,  already  casting  evening  shadows,  throws 
a  rich  light  over  them  all.  The  train  carriei 
me  off,  and,  as  it  passes  quite  close  to  the 
field,  I  point  out  to  a  fellow-passenger  the 
rustic  festival.  "It  is  a  happy  scene,"  he 
says ;  and  I  agree  with  him. 


THE  TOWER  OF  THE  SEINE. 

TwAS  in  the  old  timef,  aad  the  fieroe  Normaw  laj 
All  baflBed  and  chafing  in  right  of  their  pnj  i 
A  ten  itripa  of  plank  and  a  fortraa  of  wood 
And  conracc,  betwixt  them  and  Paris  there  liood. 

That  rnde  tower  oovered  the  champions  of  Francet 
So  few,  tiie  foe  counted  the  band  at  a  glanoe. 
Tliose  men,  were  tbej  many  as  brave,  there*  I  trow. 
The  Norman  that  host  mif  ht  have  connted  till  now. 

Lo,  swift  from  the  city  a  messenger  sped. 
And  scarce  gathered  breath  till  his  enand  was  said  s 
"  Return,  ye  brave  knighti,  ere  the  morrow  comes  oa» 
The  foe  may  in  mockery  bid  ye  be  gone. 

"  Come  back,  ye  have  gallsntly  done  yoor  devofr  t 
Oor  traitorons  river  doth  rise  to  the  roar. 
And  straggHng  to  span  the  fall  wateis  in  vain. 
Yon  frail  bridge,  ere  nightfall,  wIU  sink  in  the  o-*—  " 


One  glance  at  the  Normans,  one  gase  on  the  Seino, 
Then  spake  tliey  their  vow  as  one  man  to  remsin  t 
"  Tell  Paris  'tis  joy  with  her  foeroen  to  sUy, 
While  e*en  oor  dead  bodies  can  block  up  their  war* 


**  fSbaM  w«,«n<««B  w^Uh-dogt  of  France,  hmrrr  back 
Toow  tbnahold,  and  leave  them  the  tame  open  track? 
Not  Death  will  be  triampb,  while  Paiis,  we  know. 
If  »«  may  not  leach  thee,  no  mora  can  the  foe ! " 

With  loeked  handa  the  pledfe  to  each  other  they  gave. 
With  oourago  graada  lileot,  and  deep  aa  the  fnTe, 
That  in  its  atill  gloty  like  nniaier  ere  ehone, 
Mon  calm,  mora  intense  ai  in  eamet  drew  on. 

They  ehook  handa  with  life  without  ihndder  or  sigh. 
They  looeened  their  hoanda  and  their  fatoooe  let  fly : 
Sent  fuewelb  to  hearti  that  ere  night  ihoold  be  rending* 
Bnt  the  fimly'eet  Ups  nerer  ihocA  in  the  mding. 

But  why  to  that  slender  youth  talking  alone 
That  greyJiairad  old  knight?  They  are  father  and  too. 
And  the  spirit  that  time  in  the  one  cannot  smother. 
Hath  not  waited  for  time  to  grow  strong  in  the  otiier. 

With  pride  and  Ibnd  yearning  the  father's  eyes  rest 
On  the  young  face  that  blooms  o'er  the  steel>ooTsrsd 

breast. 
And  tnm  fh>m  the  brow  in  its  maiden-like  snow 
To  the  manhood  that  barns  in  the  dark  eyes  below. 

Then  spake  he :  **And  must  the  fint  hue  of  thy  fame 
Bo  red  with  thy  young  life,  oh,  last  of  my  name? 
Too  soon  for  its  glory,  too  soon  not  to  shan 
The  d^^  that  is  bom  of  fierce  Tengeanoe,  my  son ! 

"FormeitbBttle:  I  drsad  not  their  rage ; 
Life  painleasl/  drops  fiom  the  loose  grasp  of  age, 
Bnt  on  thee  are  its  strong  bands,  its  boooun  untried. 
High  deeds  ara  beforo  thee,  aj  hope  and  my  pride ! " 

*'  I  leave  thee  not,  father!  the  eonntry  that  gave 
Mt  phne  'aid  her  bnTsst,  then  chose  me  my  grave. 
And  Uved  1  §k  ever.  Fame's  highest  could  be 
No  higher  than  this  ;-that  I  fought  beside  thee." 


**Thy  mother,  God  help  her !  siti  grieving  alone. 
No  child's  veiee  e'er  gladdened  her  ear,  save  thine  own 
And  what,  when  she  heais  it  is  silent  for  aye. 
Oh,  what  when  she's  reft  of  us  both  in  one  day ! " 

"  Thinkeat  thou  she  could  welcome  the  recnant  son. 
That  left  ihee,  her  dear  lord,  hera  to  perish  alone? 
Could  I  bear  her  to  wish,  in  her  agony  wild. 
That  she  never  had  looked  on  the  face  of  a  child  ?  " 

**  Tiien  think  of  the  bnght  love  so  precious  to  thee. 
Betrothed  while  fair  infaals  ye  played  at  my  knee ; 
All  kmely  that  goklen*hairad  maiden  will  pine- 
Hot  long :  (or  her  sweet  Ufe  lies  hidden  in  thin*." 

The  gallant  boy's  vimge  flashed  up  to  ttie  brow. 
And  the  words  of  hb  answer  were  shaken  and  low: 
**  I  think  of  her  most— my  hfe  she  might  spare ; 
Bnt  a  blot  on  my  name  the  true  heart  could  not  bear. 

"And,  father,  I  know  she  will  tenderiy  come 
To  share  with  my  mother  her  desolate  home. 
Beei^venient  that  she  could  not  solYen  wen  sore ; 
Fathcr-beaeeeh  thee— O,  tempt  me  no  mors !  " 

Much  ounred  was  the  father,  bnt  rilent  his  tongae. 
At  the  firm  and  foil  pube  of  a  siMt  so  young. 
Hand  Mded  with  band ;  and  no  lover's  food  clasp 
Held  enr  non  love  than  that  eloquent  grasp. 


The  smaU  silver  shield  of  betrothal  that  bent 

O'er  hb  true  heart,  with  few  words  and  tender  he  sent ; 

llien  each  knight,  kneeling  low,  hb  prayer  solemnly 

saith. 
As  befib  men  that  tread  on  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  messenger  left  them  at  length.    He  had  need. 
For  the  bridge  sank  beneath  the  hind  feet  of  hb 

steed; 
And,  truly,  it  told  of  no  generous  (be. 
That  a  long  yell  of  triumph  shrieked  op  from  below. 

The  pride  of  the  youth  from  hb  bosom  burst  out. 
While  be  stood  in  their  view,  with  an  answering 

shont ; 
But  the  fair  head  fell  back  en  its  echo's  lust  bnath. 
On  the  stout  breast,  whose  heavings  gave  motion  to 

death. 

He  had  stood  in  the  light ;  and  an  arrow  shot  fair 
Through  a  sunbeam  that  gilt  the  daA  curis  of  hb 

hair; 
That  sunbeam  might  seem,  falling  slant  (Vom  on  high. 
The  track  of  so  nobb  a  soul  to  the  sky. 

The  father  bent  o'er  him,  and  sighed  to  behold 
How  the  lifeless  hand  crashed  a  rich  ringlet  of  gold. 
Bnt  none  from   that  passionlese   (kce  could  hsv« 

guessed 
How  father  and  wairior  strove  in  hb  bnast. 

They  arm  for  the  Norman.   Why  tairies  hb  iro  ? 
Oh,  horror!  the  fortress  b  girdled  with  fin ! 
And  what  an  the  brands  of  that  smouldering  pile  ? 
The  planks  of  the   bridge— > their  omtu  safeguard, 
enwhile. 

Once  spake  the  old  knight:  **0h,  thou  barbarous 

foe! 
I  thank  thee  at  least  for  one  merdfal  blow;" 
And  on  the  coM  fonhead  he  leaned  hb  gray  head- 
Thus  waiting  their  burning  the  living  and  dead. 


"  MOVE^G." 

Max  is,  nndoabtedly,  not  given  to  **  abide 
in  his  den "  for  any  length  of  time ;  but 
is  always  peering  out  of  his  quarters  in 
search  of  better,  or  rather,  novel  accom- 
modation. When  he  is  in  a  Terrace,  he 
has  an  insatiate  longing  for  a  Crescent; 
once  removed  to  a  Crescent,  he  feels  that 
existence  is  only  worth  having  in  a  Square. 
He  never  moves  into  a  new  house  without 
declaring  that  here  he.  will  abide  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter ;  but  he  never  pays  a  quarter's 
ront  without  expressing  his  thanks  that  three 
more  months  of  the  lease  have  expired.  Every 
house  that  he  takes  is  his  beau  ideal  ef  a  resi- 
dence until  he  has  ''moved :"  Arom  which  time 
it  rapidly  descends  in  his  estimation,  and  he 
feels  irresistibly  inclined  to  migrate  to  a  man- 
sion in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  iiis 
present  abode.  He  is  in  a  house  in  a  Square. 
The  house — to  an  ordinary  observer — is  a 
very  good  house.  The  rooms  are  large  and 
well-proportioned.  Mr.  Chadwick  himself 
could  find  no  fault  with  the  drains ;  the  rent 
is  remarkably  moderate;  the   landlord   is 
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oblisliig ;  the  air  is  good :  the   inclomire  la 

hftDdeomel;  TUirgnted  tvltti  flowers ;  and  the 
BiippI;  oCivater  ia  pur#,  nbnndant,  niid  cheap. 
Yet  Uomo  canaol  endure  it.  Ask  bin  to 
particiiiarise  the  IhuUs  oT  Lis  boDSG  or  tht^ 
sics  of  the  Square,  and  he  lieoomea  veij 
roluble  indeed.  The  idndow  on  the  Unit 
ianding-piue  opene.oDtside  instead  of  inside 
the  sun  never  sbines  BpoD  the  back  attii 
window,  owing  to  an  iotervenlDg  stack  of 
chimneja  ;  there  i»  a  boiu-d  of  the  iKCondSooT 
front  room  perceptihl;  ioone.  And  then  look 
at  the  pnmp  in  the  Sqaare.  Sir,  why  It  can 
only  be  worked  by  the  leR  hand.  These 
thingB  are  not  to  be  borne  by  a,  serudble  man ; 
therefore  Hnmo  is  looking  oat  for  a  cottage 
in  tbe  suburbs — a  cottage  with  bow-windows. 
Why  bow-wlndowsl  Because  his  preWDt 
abode  has  the  ordinary  square  windows. 
The  cottage  in  the  sulmrba  must  have  two 
drawing-rooms  comtnunicatin^  b^  folding- 
doors.  Why"must?"  Becanse  m  his  mansion 
in  the  Square  the  drawing-rooms  are  perma- 
nently separated. 

Homo  llnda  a  cottage  with  these  peculiari- 
ties. Forthwith  he  engages  a  man  who  ad- 
vertises DO  several  spring-vans,  that  Goods 
are  carefully  moved  in  town  and  country.  Uis 
honschold  gods  are  about  to  be  translated 
from  his  old  Purgatory  in  tbe  Square  to  Ma 
new  Eljaium  in  the  suburbs.  His  tables  look 
gouty  swathed  in  bands  of  hay ;  bis  last  nlgbl 
in  the  Square  is  pasAed  in  a  roam  destitute  of 
carpet.  In  the  morning  the  towel-horae,  bo 
nuds,  baa  already  taken  to  the  road,  having 
started  with  the  first  vao,  and  his  lirushes  are 
In  the  lower  recesses  of  a  box  at  Lbe  Iiollom 
of  the  loaded  van  still  at  the  door.  But 
when  Homo  compares  these  temporary  Incon- 
— , jj[i  j^g  dungeon  from  which  he  ' 


the  ftbominable  honte,  and  yon  ctill  detern 
to  make  the  beet  of  matters.  Yon  endeai 
to  ssy  a  cbcf^rf^l  word  or  two  to  tbe  work. 
(who  appear  to  bu  making  a  hasty  break 
uf  tin-tucks),  and  sit  down  to  consuine 
rail  and  rasher.  Ton  look  abont  for 
Times;  yonder  carpenter  bas  perched  it  n 
"     top  ol  his  ladder,  as  a  convenient  tra] 


with  a  ligbt  heart. 

The  miseries  of  moving,  however,  are  not 
insignificBiit  trials.  In  the  Qrat  place,  sereral 
days  before  you  perceive  any  necessity,  your 
wife  orders  the  curtains  to  bo  removed 
From  your  stndy,  and  your  Tnrkey  carpel 
to  be  carried  away  on  the  back  of  a  sturdy 
fellow  who  promises  to  beat  it.  A  little 
Kiuaro  of  drugget  Is  provided,  just  suflJclont 
in  extent  to  protect  yoor  feet  from  the  floor, 
provided  always  that  yon  concentrate  your 
attention  npon  the  position  of  your  toes 
throughout  the  morning.  For  one  doy  you 
feel  no  other  annoyances— as  yet,  you  have 
only  caught  ao  ordinary  cold;  but,  if  yon 
eipect  to  get  through  the  business  with  this 
slight  inconvenience,  you  are  unreasonable. 
On  a  succeeding  day  you  descend  quietly, 
as  nnnal,  to  the  breakfast-table.  A  tool 
basket  lies  in  your  arm-chair,  and  a  chiiel  is 

C"  iced  conveniently  (for  the  plumber)  opon  a 
acb  of  wax-fruit;  the  glass  of  whkb  has 
been  carefiillT  packed  up  long  ago.  The 
presence  of  the  carpenter  Is  paiuflally  sug- 
gested by  a  strong  perfume  of  aaw-dnst. 
Bat  yon  have  taade  up  your  mtnd  to  leave 


.kettles  and  a  boot-jack. 
fnvDurite  umbrella  (of  conrse,  being  "movi 
day,  it  rains)  is  nowhere  to  be  found ;  i 
were  it  not  that  your  wife  has  pretcrvnl  J 
the  nTeck  a  cnat-orT  lint  by  stiilSng  it  t\il 
children's  boots  aad  bundles  oflradcsiB 
receipts,  nud  that  the  cook  accommodate* 
with  her  gingham  parachute,  you  woalc 
obliged  to  remain  at  home,  and  to  alftnd 
day,  like  Byron,  with  your  Household  C 
shivered  about  you. 

In  the  evening  yoa  return  home  tarl 
the  hope  oF  having  a  quiet  hour  or 
before  bed-time.  Of  course  you  knock  tl 
times  before  you  are  heard,  and  tbei 
strange  head  from  an  npper  window  obi 
you  by  an  inquiry,  "Is  that  you,  Joel" — 
being  one  of  the  bright  company  cngagei 
effect  your  removal  to  tbe  villa  paradise  I 
tbe  detestable  town-bouse.  Not  being  , 
you  make  no  reply ;  but,  on  elTectinf 
cntranct!  with  an  air  ofsuffleient  dignity, 
narrowly  escape  a  fall  over  the  hall  b 
which  has  just  been  taken  down,  and 
oareleasly  deposit  your  hat  npon  an  oil- 
Thvse  are  Infllng  matters,  eepeeiallT  « 
weighed  against  the  happy  emancipBUoa 
are  ubout  to  effect,  Vou  enter  your  sti 
thinking  of  tbe  cozy  hours  yon  'hoTB  sj 
there;  of  the  thoughts — the  bright  thonj 
that  have  been  with  yoa  Uierc ;  of  the  B 
world  with  which  you  bare  been  on  [ntiB 
terms  there  for  years  ;  of  that  head  of  Fa 
over  your  book-case  which  has  been  long 
eye-reat ;  of  your  favourite  comer  which 
have  always  kept  in  conthsion,  acid  which 
have  always  meant  to  net  in  order ;  aO' 
twenty  other  HimiliaF  nooks  and  cornen  t 
to  you  in  your  Ihonghtfiiljrour  quiet,  j 
best  and  brightest  hours.  Wretched  nisii 
pot  of  glue  stands  upon  your  ntvourite  o 
of  Teanjsou ;  your  oft-pored-orer  ehar< 
the  Arctic  Circle  (In  search- of  Franklin 
crunched  round  a  silver  candlestick;  ( 
carved  and  cherished  paper-knife  which ; 
brought  from  Lucerne  sticks  dan  germ 
□p  out  of  your  waste-basket  lull  of  crookl 
with  a  super-stratum  of  old  alippors.  T 
silver  inkstand,  "  presented  as  a  nu 
itc,  Ac.,"  has  totally  disappeared  ;  and — ' 
traction  1— your  pet  corner  ol  conl\ision 
been  put  in  order.  You  think  yoa  will 
spite  of  all  these  disturbances,  write— wll 
crushed  pen  plunged  at  every  dip  feathcr-d 
into  a  qaart  Ink-jar — a  few  letters;  but 
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top  has  been  remoyed  firom  your  writing- 
table,  and  is  rolled  into  a  corner.  In  despair, 
Toa  take  ap  an  odd  Yolume,  and  seek  solace 
in  jour  wife's  sitting-room.  Here,  at  least, 
joa  expect  comfort  On  entering,  you  find 
two  maids,  with  outstretched  arms,  folding 
window  curtains  in  lengths ;  the  table  is 
eoTered  with  a  variety  of  finger-plates,  cur- 
tain-bands, screws,  and  bunches  of  gilt  grapes 
from  the  ends  of  the  curtain-rods,  scattered 
upon  a  thick  layer  of  brass-headed  nails. 
You  express  a  decided  conviction  that  this 
is  a  little  too  bad ;  but  you  are  sternly  re- 
minded that  if  you  wish  to  see  the  heavenly 
yilla  at  aJl  comfortable  within  a  week  after 
your  arrival  therein,  you  must  bear  these  pre- 
liminary proceeding^  As  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  live  and  die  in  the  heavenly 
villa,  you  comfort  yourself  with  the  reflection 
that  this  is  the  last  time  these  nuisances  can 
come  within  your  experience.  You  go  to 
bed  :  perhaps  a  little  sulky.  About  six  o^clook 
the  foUowing  morning,  you  are  aroused  from 
your  sleep  t^  a  noise  as  decided  as  thunder  : 
you  are  informed,  in  explanation,  that  it  is, 
only  a  window-cornice  which  has  tumbled 
down  and  soAshed  a  Sevres  vase  of  great 
value. 

Presently  you  hear  a  knock  at  your  door  : 
tiie  maid  wishes  to  know  whether  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  get  up  soon,  as  the  up- 
holsterers are  ready  to  take  vour  bedst^td 
down.  Painfully  yon  reflect  that  you  have 
another  night  to  pass  in  this  horrible 
.  house ;  and  yon  woiMler  how  and  where  yon 
will  next  night  take  your  rest  You  would 
not  be  surprised,  after  your  past  experience, 
if  you  were  shown  to  a  door-mat  This 
morning  yon  discover  that  all  that  is  left  in 
yonr  wararobe  is  a  faded  bunch  of  lavender 
sticks. 

To  chronicle  all  the  miseries  of  "  moving," 
would  be  to  draw  a  picture  too  harrowing. 
From  the  hour  when  the  parlour  curtains 
are  taken  down,  to  that  when  yon  are  re- 
quested to  take  your  last  meal  in  the  old 
Aonse  upon  a  hair  tmnk,  the  lot  of  man  is 
misery. 

In  this  age — ^when  mansions,  replete  with 
every  comfort  for  a  highly  genteel  &mlly, 
•re  to  be  had  any  fine  morning  at  a  merely 
nominal  rent,  "the  present  tenant  having  been 
ordered  to  Madeira : "  when  a  thousand  gen- 
tlemen have  larger  houses  than  they  require, 
•nd  will,  therefore,  admit  you  to  the  best  part 
of  them  for  any  odd  change  yon  may  happen 
to  have  in  your  waistcoat-pocket ;  when  a 
■abstantial  house,  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  Surrey  hills  (which  have  long 
been  a  blessing  to  metropolitan  landlords), 
and  a  large  garden  well  stocked  with  fruit- 
trees,  can  be  rented  for  thirty  pounds  a  year 
and  when  house-agents  require  no  fees — it  is 
BOt  astonishing  ihtki,  as  every  Quarter-day 
approaches,  we  are  afforded  glimpses  of  the 
legs  of  various  chests  of  drawers  packed  be- 
tween feather-beds,  and  surmounted  with 


stacks  of  chairs,  passing  slowly  about  our 
London  streets. 

Well,  we  know  what  "  moving"  is  ;  and  we 
wish  all  who  may  be  sleeping  on  the  floor  to- 
night, preparatory  to  a  removal  to-morrow,  a 
hearty  night's  rest,  and  health  in  that  earthly 
paradise — the  new  house. 

THE  THEATRES  OF  PARIS. 

If  the  world  were  some  day  to  become  too 
proud  to  be  amused,  what  device  would  it  hit 
upon  for  causing  circulation  of  the  coins  that 
carry  life  with  them  in  all  directions  T  A  very 
large  class  of  people  in  all  ranks  depends  for 
bread  and  meat  on  the  world's  willingness  to 
take  some  wholesome  recreation  in  the  in- 
tervals of  toil.  It  is  our  present  purpose  to 
■how  how  money  paid  for  an  Opera-box,  or 
deposited  at  the  pit-door  of  a  theatre,  if  it  can 
be  spared  fairly  by  him  who  spends  it,  is  not 
spent  in  waste.  There  cannot  be  too  many 
honest  occupations  in  the  world,  for  every  one 
tends  to  prevent  wealth  from  remaining  idle, 
and  helps  to  cause  those  very  necessary  bits 
of  silver  or  of  copper,  which  are  taken  in 
exchange  for  meat  and  bread,  to  find  their 
way  into  the  many  pockets  of  the  hungry. 

There  has  been  published  in  Paris,  during 
the  present  year,  the  result  of  an  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  statistics  of  the  theatres. 
They  have  facilities  in  France  for  finding  out 
the  details  of  such  matters,  which  are  not 
likely,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  afforded  to  in- 
quirers in  this  country.  The  general  details 
of  a  theatre  are^  however,  in  all  countries 
alike,  and  what  is  true  of  theatres  in  Paris, 
may  be  regarded  as,  in  the  main,  true  also 
of  theatres  in  London.  In  London  the 
prices  of  admission  are  generally  higher,  and 
the  payments  made  behind  the  scenes  arc 
larger.  The  London  Operas  find  work  for 
many  more  people  than  the  single  Opera  of 
Paris ;  but,  in  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
actual  number  of  theatres  is  greater  than  in 
London,  and  the  proportion  of  theatre  space 
to  population  is,  or  course,  very  much  greater. 
In  Paris,  for  a  population  of  one  million  and 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand,  the  number  of  theatres 
provided  is  twenty-six,  including  some  that 
are  small  and  some  that  are  habitually  urisuc- 
cessful.  In  London  there  are  provided,  for  a 
population  of  two  millions,  not  more  than 
twenty-three  theatres,  and  to  make  up  so 
large  a  number  as  twenty-three,  we  must  in- 
clude such  temples  of  the  drama  as  that  which 
is  attached  to  the  Eagle  Tavern,  and  must 
count,  of  course,  as  a  theatrical  establishment, 
the  vacancy  in  Drury  Lane. 

The  Parisians,  therefore,  are  evidently  a 
more  theatre-going  people  than  the  London- 
era.  The  aggregate  of  space  provided  in  the 
theatres  of  Paris  is  calculated  to  accommodate 
thirty-four  thousand  play-goers,  one  in  thirty- 
one  of  the  whole  population,  from  the  great 
grandfather — if  towns  contain  such  things — 
down  to  the  babies.      The  largest  of  these 
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places  uf  ainiisemcnt,  the  Circus  of  the  Champs 
IClysOcf^,  allbrds  space  for  three  thonsand  five" 
hundred  visitors.  Next  in  rizc  are  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  (the  old  Olympic  Circus), 
which  will  hold  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  and  the  Theatre  of  Port  Saint 
Martin,  holding  about  two  hundred  less.  The 
Opera  Comique  has  space  for  an  audience  of 
two  tliousand,  but  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris 
will  nut  accommodate  more  than  eighteen 
himdred  ani  eleven.  The  Comedic  Fran- 
^aiso  and  the  Oddon  arc  within  two  scats  of 
(.•((ual  size  ;  one  able  to  accommodate  fifteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  the  other  flfteeu  hundred 
and  fifty-eight.  Two  of  the  theatres,  which 
hold  more  than  a  thousand  (Beaumarchais 
and  Saint  Marcel),  were  closed  in  1851.  Six 
of  the  tncAlres  hold  num1)ers  varying  between 
a  thousand  and  six  hundred  ;  and  one  (the 
Spectacle  d-Arcole)  is  calculated  to  admit 
not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  visitors 
vO  each  of  its  entertainments. 

To  the  theatres  of  Paris  there  must  l)e 
added  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  places  of  public 
amu.xement ;  namely,  twenty  cafes  offering 
the  charms  of  song,  six  offering  dramatic 
entertainments,  concert  and  dramatic  halls, 
public  ball-rooms  and  guins;uetie8.  These  are 
frequented  daily  by  an  average  of  about 
twenty-four  thousand  visitors.  If  we  add 
those,  therefore,  to  our  former  calculation,  it 
will  appear  that  there  exist  means  in  Paris 
for  atl'ording  nightly  public  entertainment,  in 
the  way  of  drama,  dance,  or  song,  to  no  less 
tlinn  one  in  every  eighteen  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  which  numlwr  of  course  includes  the 
aged,  the  sick,  the  infants,  and  the  destitute. 
Amusement  on  a  scale  like  this  is  by  no 
means  provided  to  the  Londoners,  and,  as  it 
is,  managers  lack  support  in  England.  How 
li'  it  in  France  ?  "We  have  supposed  in  the 
above  calculation  that  all  the  Paris  theatres 
are  open  at  one  time  ;  that,  however,  never 
1 1  is  the  case.  The  supply,  in  Paris,  of  thea- 
trical amusement  is  kept  too  frequently  ahead 
of  the  demand;  disasters  among  managers 
are  (juite  as  common  with  the  French  as  with 
the  English,  and  the  cost  of  producing  the 
amusement  treads  so  closely  on  the  heels  of 
tho  rrmuneration  offered  for  it  by  the  public, 
that  Paris  would  not,  by  any  means,  apjiear 
to  be  the  Paradise  of  managers.  This  cost, 
however,  is  not  waste  ;  it  drops  in  th')  shape 
'■\  of  bread,  as  we  have  said,  into  a  great  many 
ii  mouths.  In  ]>recise  terms  it  may  1k)  stated, 
I  as  will  be  shown  in  detail  pres<.*n*tly,  that  the  I 
'  i  theatres  of  Paris — without  counting  the  work 
given  by  them  to  upholsterers  in  the  town, 
waj^herwomen.  bill-stickers,  and  others — pro- 
vide an  actual  subsinteneo  ft>r  four  thousand 
seven  hmnlred  individuals,  upon  most  of] 
whom,  it  is  of  course  to  InMinderstood,  that 
families  orndations  are  depending  for  support  \ 
The  toll  levied  in  the  box-oftice  or  at  the  | 
pit-door,  therefore.  If  it  can  be  spared,  is  justly  ' 
paid.  The  economic  hous*.'ke*ptT.  who  finds 
that  the  mind's  vigour  is  not  best  supported  i 


by  a  course  of  labour  from  which  hoars  of 
recreation  arc  excluded,  may  satisfy  his  heart 
by  feeling  that,  in  more  than  a  mere  selfish 
sense,  the  money  spent  upon  a  reasonable 
participation  in  the  amusements  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  is  not  thrown  away. 

The  French  Government  has,  however,  for 
a  long  time  l)een  of  opinion,  that  as  cntcrtaiflh 
ment  is  a  luxury,  so  the  people  who  spend 
labour  in  providing  entertainment  for  the 
public,  arc  the  very  people  whose  abundance 
must  be  taxed,  wherein  the  abundance  of  a 
player  or  scene-shifter  consists,  we  have  not 
yet  discovered  ;  nor  do  we  know  whv  the 
receipts  derived  from  poetry  and  music  should 
especially  be  mulcted  on  the  score  of  luxury. 
Corsets  are  unnecessary  luxuries — why  not 
tax  milliners?  Bon-bons  are  unnecessary 
gratifications — ^why  does  not  the  Government 
of  France  take  for  the  poor  a  tenth  out  of  the 
tills  of  the  confectioners?  We  do  not  under- 
stand these  things.  We  can  only  say  that  the 
theatres  of  Paris  and  all  places  of  public  ea- 
tertainmcnt  are  required  to  pay  a  very  op- 
pressive tax,  under  the  title  of  the  Right  of 
the  Indigent.  It  was  paid  in  old  times  as  a 
voluntary  alms,  and  was  made  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  in  1G99 — ^who  fixed  it  at  the  mo- 
dest amount  of  a  sixth  of  the  receipts — pay^ 
able  to  the  credit  of  the  general  IIospitaL 
In  ITlf),  a  distinct  and  extra  payment  of  a 
ninth  was  claimed  in  favour  of  the  Uotel- 
Dicu.  This  Right  of  the  Indigent  has,  siOfCe 
that  date,  been  variously  modified  ;  even,  at 
one  time,  abandoned  for  a  few  years  at  the 
beginning  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Revolution.  The  abandonment  of  the  cl^ia, 
however,  was  but  of  brief  duration,  and  since 
1817,  its  produce  has  been  annually  compre- 
hended In  the  budget.  It  amounts  now  to 
about  an  eleventh  part  of  the  gross  receipts, 
andyielded,  in  1851,  nine  hundred  nndnhielj^ 
three  thousand  francs.  This  tax,  of  coune, 
scrapes  a  great  deal  of  butter  from  the  bread 
of  all  who  work  behind  the  ecciies  of  the 
theatres  in  Paris.  Revolutions  also,  w^hiek 
may  at  least  be  expected  to  occur  in  France 
as  frequently  as  we  have  in  England  dissolo- 
tions  of  our  Parliament,  play  sad  work  with 
the  cash-box  of  the  Paris  manager  and  with 
the  cupboards  of  those  who  depend  upon  him 
for  employment.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  yearly  receipts 
taken  at  places  of  public  amusement  in  the 
capital,  rose  from  seven  to  eleven  millions  of 
francs.  From  eleven  millions  taken  in  1847. 
the  receipts  fell  suddenly  in  1818  to  less  thaii 
seven  millions,  and  from  that  point  they  bare 
been  gi-adually  rising,  so  that  las^t  year  they 
had  again  risen  to  ton  millions  and  a  half. 
AVe  shall  be  curious  to  see  the  figures  for  the 
current  year  when  it  is  clo^sed.  Although  the 
temporary  manager  of  France  deals  largely 
himself  in  fireworks  and  pageants  offered 
gratuitously  to  tho  public  ;  vet  his  ppoctaclos 
havi'.  for  the  most  part,  failed  through  to 
much  adversity  of  wind  and  weather,  that  the 
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tniditional  doom  of  Yauxhall  Becms  to  be 
upon  him  ;  aad,  after  all,  the  legitimate  drama 
may  not  have  suffered  greatly  through  his 
competition. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  French 
Government  picks  the  pnrsc  of  the  theatres, 
it  is  accustomed  also  to  make  compensatory 

S resents  to  them,  and  to  help  them  out  of 
ifficulty  by  subventions.  It  takes  indeed 
money  IVom  all,  while  there  are  only  five  to 
whom  a  portion  of  their  money  is  returned. 
The  five  theatres  rejoicing  in  the  privilege 
of  such  artificial  support  rendered  by  the 
State  are,  in  the  order  of  their  official  pre- 
cedence, the  Grand  Op^ra,  the  Comedle  Fran- 
^aise,  the  OpdraComique,  the  Theatre  Italien, 
and  the  Odeon.  This  compound  system,  there- 
fore, of  help  and  hindnince  offered  bj  the 
Government  interfering  with  the  theatres  of 
Paris,  cramps  their  energies  and  meddles  se- 
riously with  their  profits. 

A  king  of  France  has  even  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  undertake  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  Grand  Opera,  to  order  yards 
of  satin  for  costumes,  to  let  boxes,  to  mono- 
polise the  right  of  giving  free  admissions,  and 
to  keep,  as  his  own  private  affair,  debtor  and 
creditor  accounts  of  the  concern.  The  laws 
regulating  theatres  were,  by  statute  made  and 
provided,  framed  with  the  same  legislative 
pomp  and  exactitude  as  the  whole  code  of 
civil  law.  One  of  the  articles  propounds 
**  That  the  theatrical  year  shall  commence 
with  the  calendar  year."  The  code  defines 
every  daty,  and  awards  every  degree  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.  It  took  years  to  complete, 
and  it  did  not  receive  the  imperial  assent  un- 
til 1812  ;  when  Napoleon  signed  it  amidst  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  Moscow.  In  London, 
now  that  patent  rights  have  been  abolished, 
theatres  nffer  no  further  special  interference 
from  tbe  State  than  the  censorship  of  the 
Chamberlain  ;  which,  being  a  ridiculous  thing 
itself,  is,  we  are  happy  to  say,  ridiculously 
exercised ;  and  will,  in  time,  go  the  way  of 
all  nonsense.  With  this  exception,  English 
theatres  arc  suffered  to  stand  or  fall  by  their 
own  merits,  and  have  free  liberty  to  make 
exertions  and  enjoy  whatever  profit  they  can 
p^et.  This  difference  having  been  duly  taken 
into  account,  we  will  now  proceed  to  details 
npon  matters  which  belong  to  the  routine  of 
every  theatre.  We  should  not  omit  to  state, 
however,  that  the  twenty-five  theatres  of 
Paris  upon  which  the  succeeding  calculations 
have  been  founded,  arc  the  theatres  of  Paris 
strictly,  and  do  not  include  eight  that  are 
establidied  in  the  liberties,  or  the  three 
theatres  of  Saint-Denis,  Sccaux,  and  Ghoisy- 
U-Roi. 

There  are  In  the  provinces  of  France  eighty- 
five  dramatic  companies,  covering  a  body  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five 
acton ;  eleven  hundred  and  five  men,  and 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  women.  In  the 
theatres  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
omitting  those  of  Paris,  there  are  eighty 


actors  and  sixty  actresses.  In  Algeria,  there 
are  thirty-six  French  companies  of  actors, 
having,  on  an  average,  fourteen  actors  and 
eleven  actresses  in  each.  Finally,  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  actors,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  actresses,  are  attached  to 
the  theatres  of  Paris. 

There  appear  also  upon  the  stage  of  Paris, 
in  addition  to  these  more  isolated  artists,  five 
hundred  and  fifty-two  of  a  gregarious  kind  : 
members  of  choruses  and  corps  de  ballet,  or 
pupils,  and  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
supernumeraries.  The  total  number,  there- 
fore, in  Paris,  whose  bread  is  earned  behind 
the  curtain  but  before  the  scenes,  is  two 
thousand  and  fortv-three,  of  which  number 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-two  are 
men,  and  nine  hundred  and  one  are  women. 
The  payments  made  to  all  these  people  make 
on  the  whole  a  sum,  expressed  in  English 
money,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  Uiou- 
sand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  pounds. 
This  money  is  distributed,  of  course,  in  pay- 
ments varying  extremely  in  amount ;  from 
about  forty  pounds  a  week  to  a  star  at  the 
Op^ra,  down  to  four  shillings  a  week  to  a 
supernumerary  at  the  Theatre  Rollin. 

The  payments  made  to  singers  in  Paris, 
although  very  high,  and  very  much  higher 
than  they  used  to  be,  are  small  in  comparison 
with  the  price  paid  to  the  same  artists  in 
London.  The  whole  rate  of  admission  to  the 
theatres  of  Paris  is  lower  than  in  London, 
and  the  scale  of  salaries  is  lower  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  dearest  place  in  any  Paris 
theatre,  whether  in  the  Opera  or  the  Th^&tre 
Italien,  costs  at  the  box-office  not  more  than 
eight-and-fourpencc.  The  cheapest  place,  in 
the  second  gallery  of  the  Theatre  du  Petit- 
Lazari.  costs  three-halfpence.  A  seat  in  the 
pit  at  the  French  or  Italian  Op^ra  costs  three 
and-fourpence,  instead  of  from  seven  to  ten 
shillings,  as  it  is  with  us  ;  at  the  Comedie 
Fran^'aise,  or  the  Op^ra  Comii^uc,  it  casts  two 
shillings  and  a  penny.  A  pit  scat  at  the 
Vaudeville,  Varietes,  or  the  Gvmnasc,  costs 
one-and-eightpence,  and  at  the  t)deon,  one  of 
the  theatres  supported  by  subvention,  only  a 
shilling  and  a  halfpenny,  or  one  franc  twenty- 
five  centimes.  French  managers,  who  have, 
moreover,  the  Right  of  the  Indigent  to  pay  in 
the  shape  of  an  eleventh  of  their  gross  re- 
ceipts, cannot  afford  London  salaries.  In  the 
case  of  the  Grand  Op^ra  it  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  account,  that  it  not  only  charges  lower 
prices,  but  accommodates  a  smaller  audience 
than  either  of  the  Operas  in  London. 

In  1713,  a.  chief  singer  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris  received  a  salary  of  sixty-two  pounds 
ten  shillings  a  year.  Between  1782  and  1786 
the  payment  was  from  two  to  six  hundred 
guineas  yearly  ;  udder  the  Empire,  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred.  The  salaries  now  range 
between  two  thousand  and  three  thousaud 
pounds  a  year,  passing  sometimes  to  a  few  hun? 
dreds  beyond.  Madame  Saint  Huberty,  a  prima 
donna  much  applauded  seventy  years  agp, 
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n-(M'iv<'(I  a  Halary  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
^'iiitir-asyoarly.  Madame  Castellan,  in  1849, 
r'nt'ivi'd  the  Hamc  Hum  monthly.  La  Gui- 
mard,  a  fascinating  dancer  who  delighted 
I'ariH  Fevcnly  years  ago,  when  fihe  was  in  the 
full  height  of  her  success  and  her  beauty, 
ricJ'ived  a  yearly  salary  of  a  hundred  and 
«i«hty  guineas.  In  1811)  Charlotte  Grisl  was 
p:iid  more  than  twice  that  sum  for  her  exer- 
tions during  a  quarter  of  a  vear.  The  per- 
m:m(.*nt  principal  tenor  at  the  Paris  OpOra, 
who  is  engaged  for  four  years,  dating  from 
April,  IKOl,  receives  three  thousand  a  year 
a."  hiH  fixed  salary. 

»Saliiries  have  also  risen  at  the  Com6dic 
Fran<,aiHe,  of  which  M.  Regnier  is  known  in 
England  a.s  a  worthy  representative.  The 
moinl>ers  of  the  Com6dic  Fran^aise,  however, 
are  content  to  receive  salaries  below  the 
market  value  of  their  talents,  considering  the 
loss  of  income  more  than  compensated  by  the 
honour  that  belongs  to  their  position,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  retiring  pension.  Of  such 
pensioners  the  ComMie  Fran^aise  has  twenty- 
live,  the  OptSra  sixteen,  making  in  all  forty- 
oivi  people  whose  bread  Is  taken  at  the 
theatre  door,  in  addition  to  those  that  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

The  pay  of  a  supernumerary  varies  from 
about  three  pounds  seven  shillings  to  three 
])ounds  fifteen  shillings  a  month  for  men,  and 
to  women  it  is  about  half  the  former  sum,  or 
one  i>ound  (liirteen  and  sixpence.  Casual  ser- 
vice is  alKo  done  l»y  labourers,  water-carriers, 
artJKth*  mo^lels,  and  others,  who  are  paid  by 
llnj  t'vi'ning  according  to  their  fitness,  at 
rates  varying  from  twopence-halfpenny  to  one 
shilling  and  eightpence.  Sometimes  leave  is 
obtuin<'d  to  employ  soldiers  as  supernume- 
raries in  military  pieces  in  the  Theatre  Na- 
lional.  At  the  Op6ra,  under  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  supernumeraries  were  systemati- 
cally chosen  from  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
French  Guards. 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  were  in  Paris 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  more 
individual  performers — artists,  as  our  neigh- 
bours call  them.  That  was  the  number  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1850.  On  the  first 
of  January  in  the  present  year,  although  two 
considerable  theatres  were  closed,  the  number 
of  performers  in  Paris  had  increased  by 
twenty ;  we  reckon  their  number  now, 
therefore,  at  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  and 
tl;^y  may  be  grouped  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing:— 

Hi;:lity-four  (namely,  forty-four  men  and 
forty  women)  devote  themselves  to  tragedy 
aMd'comody.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
(Olio  ?Mindrod  and  forty-four  men  and  one 
humliid  and  forty  women)  act  in  vaudevilles, 
Til'*  contrant  in  the  numbers  is  instructive. 
TliP  irregular  drama  is  supported  by  eighty- 
six  ^'Hs  and  fifty-one  daughters,  l^eing  one 
hunlri'd  and  thirty-seven  In  all.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  children  of  song, 
ninety-two  being  singers  and  fifty-four  song- 


stresses. Fourteen  gentlemen  and  forty-three 
ladies  are  artists  in  dancing.  Forty  men  and 
twenty-four  women  act  in  pantomime,  vaade- 
ville,  or  any  miscellaneous  way.  Twenty-ope 
men  and  twenty  women  arc  performers  on  tfie 
backs  of  horses.  These  make  up  the  whole 
number  of  eight  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Chorus  singers,  and  members  of  the  e^rpi 
de  ballet  have  also  Increased  in  number 
during  the  last  two  years.  According  to  Xht 
account  tnkcn  in  January  1852,  excluding  a 
hundred  who  are  stage  pupils,  their  number 
is  five  hundred  and  seventy-five,  among  whom 
the  men  are  in  a  minority  of  twenty-flve.  Of 
the  whole  number,  men  and  women,  one 
hundred  and  ti^-enty  are  attached  to  eorpg  de 
ballet,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  are 
chorus  singers. 

We  now  quit  the  people  who  arc  living  1^ 
their  toil  upon  the  space  between  the  curtain 
and  the  scenes ;  for  very  many  others  have  to 
be  considered.  Before  the  curtain  is  the  orches- 
tra. To  the  musicians  there  is  paid  yearly 
in  Paris,  a  sum  which  a  little  exceeu 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Including  the 
conductors,  the  whole  number  of  musicians 
living  on  this  fund  is  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine. 

We  have  next  to  take  into  account  the 
persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the  theatre, 
at  the  box-ofiice,  money  and  check-taken, 
small  oQlcials.  keepers,  and  supcrintendenti 
of  various  kinds,  sweepers  and  scourers,  lamp- 
lighters, and  others.  Offices  like  these  find 
occupation  forabout  five  hundred  and  twenW 
men  and  fifty-five  women,  for  whose  llTdi- 
hood  provision  is  mode  by  payments  which 
amount  to  an  aggregate  of  about  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  poundsL 

In  the  preceding  calculation  account  is  not 
taken  of  the  box  openers.  These,  in  the 
French  theatres,  are  generally  women.  In 
the  twenty-five  theatres  of  Paris,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  women,  and  six  lam, 
serve  as  box-keepers.  Except  in  the  Com^dle 
Frane^aise  and  the  Lazari,  they  receive  no 
other  pay  than  the  gratuities  of  the  public. 
At  the  fcomcdie  Fran^aisc  they  buy  the 
appointment,  paying  for  it  eighty-three 
pounds,  six  and  eightpence.  The  salary  they 
receive  is  at  least  equal  to  the  intOKst  of 
their  money,  at  most  twelve  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings a  year.  The  average  income  derived 
by  each  boxkeeper  from  the  gratuities  of  the 
public  in  one  of  the  largest  theatres  of  Paris 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty-five 
pounds  a  year,  though  in  busy  years  'sene 
lucky  women  have  obtained  as  much  as  eighty 
or  ninety  pounds. 

Still  before  the  curtain  we  have  higher 
officials — stage  managers,  secretaries,  cashiers 
and  others — one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in 
number.  To  these  we  may  add  prompters, 
and  copyists  of  music  and  manuscript,  to  the 
number  "of  fifty-five.  These  draw  from  the 
theatres  for  their  livelihoood  a  sum  of  sixteen 
thcusand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
( 
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Now  we  will  g9  behind  the  ecenes.  Oar 
figures  deal  with  twenty-one  theatres  only ; 
for  we  drop  two  as  insignificant,  and  two  also 
whose  work  is  supplied  wholly  through  the 
agency  of  contractors.  The  rest  have  work- 
people of  their  own  ezclusively  employed  on 
their  account,  and  in  this  way  the  theatres 
.  give  occupation  to  one  hundred  ^d  forty 
costumiers,  tailors,  ftc.,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
machinists,  eighty  joiner-machinists,  twenty- 
five  locksmith-machinists,  thirty  upholsterers, 
thirty-fiTC  painters  and  decorators,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mUliners  and  seamstresses,  and 
ton  women  engaged  upon  upholsterers*  work. 
That  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty  work- 
ing women  and  four  hundred  and  seventy 
working  men.  Some  of  these  are  paid  by  the 
year — most  of  them  by  the  montn ;  and  the 
annual  amount  distributed  among  them  for 
their  maintenance,  out  of  the  receipts  taken 
from  the  playgoers,  is  twenty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds.  They 
earn  simple  livings.  The  chief  machinists  get 
from  forty-two  to  seventy-five- pounds  a  year, 
workmen  firom  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  to 
forty.  Carpenters,  joiners.  &c.,  have  about 
the  same  salaries  as  the  machinists.  Seaio- 
stresses  are  paid  yearly  between  twenty-three 
and  twenty-seven  pounds;  but  they  commonly 
work  by  the  day,  receiving  for  the  day's  work 
a  sum  varying  between  a  shilling  and  one  and 
cigbtpenoe,  siter  which  many  remain  during 
the  evening  to  serve  as  tiring-women,  and 
they  who  do  so  earn  an  extra  tenpence.  All 
these  people,  at  work  for  salaries  varying 
between  seventy-five  and  twenty-three  pounds 
a  year,  know  how  to  read  and  write;  are 
active  and  industrious ;  toil  mth  a  good  will 
on  behalf  of  the  theatre  by  which  they  are 
supported ;  and,  when  a  new  piece  is  in  pre- 
paration, (tften  spend  nights  in  labour  without 
thinking  of  complaint.  K  the  new  piece  be  a 
spectacte,  of  course  many  fresh  liands  are 
employed:  those  of  which  we  have  here 
spoken  are  the  ordinary  staff  of  labourers 
who  hold  a  permanent  position  in  dependence 
on  the  sta^e. 

Then  there  are  the  keepers  of  coats  and 
bonnets,  sellers  of  play-bills,  letters  of  opera- 
glasses,  holders  of  refreshment  stalls,  4sc., 
whom  it  will  suiflce  to  mention.  We  have 
BtUl  to  add  to  the  list  of  people  whose  in- 
dustry is  set  in  action  by  the  theatres  of 
Paris.  There  are  painters  at  work  for  them 
outside  their  walls,  who  add  to  the  previous 
calculation  about  fifty  men.  There  are  the 
hair-dressers  and  wig-makers,  of  whom  it  is 
only  known  concerning  seventeen  theatres 
that  they  employ,  in  those  capacities,  forty- 
seven  men  and  two  women,  who  divide  among 
themselves  two  thousand  pounds. 

Theic  are  the  people  who  receive  direct 
empIoym(;nL  Indirect  employment,  by  the 
hiring  of  occasional  labourers,  and  by  the 
purchai<e  of  silks,  velvets,  and  other  bravery, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  calculate. 
It  will  be  enrious,  however,  to  ob^Tve  the 


comparative  cost  of  various  articles  of  garni- 
ture, used  in  the  way  of  costume.  Costume 
is  cheaper  than  it  was  seventy  years  ago. 
Though  there  are  more  bodies  to  dress,  there 
is  less  to  be  paid  now  for  the  dressing.  In 
1849,  the  cost  of  dress  material  at  the  Paris 
Opura  for  a  company  of  two  hundred  bodies 
was  four  thousand  pounds.  Out  of  this  sum, 
the  cost  of  silks,  velvets,  and  ribbons,  re- 
presents eighteen  per  cent;  dress  for  the 
ieet  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  for  the  head 
eleven  per  cent. ;  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics 
nine  per  cent. ;  lace,  embroidery,  and  mcrcers* 
warc  nine  per  cent. ;  armour  and  arms 
seven  per  cent. ;  gloves,  &c.  four  per  cent ; 
and  two  per  cent,  on  the  cost  was  incurr^ 
for  flowers  and  feathers. 

Passing  from  the  persons  of  the  actors  to 
the  garniture  upon  the  stage,  we  find  that,  in 
eight  theatres,  iDcluding  the  Opera,  the  ex- 
pense on  account  of  paint  and  material  used 
in  stage  decoration,  exclusive  of  the  work- 
men's salaries  and  wages,  amounted  to  nine 
thousand,  one  hnndred  and  sixty-six  pounds. 
Other  accounts  are  also  fragmentary.  The 
cost  of  gas,  oil,  and  other  light  is  kqown  only 
for  seven  of  the  theatres,  the  Op^ra  included ; 
in  these  it  amounts  to  thirteen  tiiousand, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  The 
cost  of  warming  is  known  only  for  six  theatres, 
Op<:ra  includ^,  and  amounts  in  these  to 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Some 
managers  have  also  to  pay  rent  for  the 
theatres  they  occupy;  it  is  known  only  of 
four  such  rents  that  they  amount  to  ten 
thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  sketch 
that  theatres  are  not,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  temples  of  idleness,  but  mines  of 
industry,  in  which  the  miners  work  hard  at 
extremely  modest  wages  to  produce  their 
glittering  results. 

When  we  sum  up  the  annnal  expenditure 
of  the  theatres — two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  salaries  and  wages, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  in 
cost  of  materials  and  accessaries ;  adding  to 
these  the  forty-one  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  taken  from  them  in 
the  name  of  the  poor — we  arrive  at  a  total 
expense  not  very  much  under  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  only  about  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  under  the  whole  receipts. 
The  receipts  arc,  however,  artificial.  The 
amount  of  subvention  granted  to  the  five 
privileged  theatres  is  greater  then  the  tax 
taken  from  the  whole  twenty-five  in  the 
name  of  the  poor.  The  theatrical  till  in  Paris 
is  robbed  by  the  State  with  one  hand,  and 
replenished  with  the  other,  only  the  robbery 
is  endured  by  all,  and  the  replenishment  en- 
joyed by  five.  The  subvention  to  these 
amounts  to  a  trifle  more  than  fifty-two  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  poor,  therefore,  would  be 
benefited  were  this  money  paid  to  them :  and 
the  staj^c  would  be  the  better  if  it  wore  not. 
after  this  clumsy  fashion  of  protection,knocked 
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dovm  by  the  State  with  one  fist,  and  then 
dragged  up  with  the  other. 

Many  directors  of  the  Paris  theatres  swell 
their  receipts  by  balls  or  concerts.  Of  these 
no  account  has  been  taken  in  the  pre- 
ccdint;  estimates-;  but  it  will  presently  be 
seen  that,  without  some  devices  of  this  kind, 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  an  average  manager 
in  Paris  to  obtain  for  himself  a  decent  living. 
We  left  the  theatres  just  now  with  a  gross 
balance  in  their  favour  of  about  sixteen 
thousand  pounds.  We  have  not,  however, 
vet  finished  the  account  of  their  expenditure, 
^hey,  of  course,  have  to  pay  authors  for  the 
pieces  they  perform. 

There  are  in  Paris  eight  or  nine  hundred 
authors  or  composers  who  have  had  one  or 
more  of  their  works  presented  on  the  stage  ; 
but  the  number  of  auuors  or  composers  of  the 
new  pieces  represented  in  Paris  in  a  single 
year  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Paris  is 
much  more  prolific  of  new  pieces  than  London, 
and  the  payments  made  by  the  stage  of  Paris 
on  account  of  authorship  form  a  considerable 
item  in  the  year's  expenses.  The  year  1851 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest.  In 
that  year  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors 
owned  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  new 
pieces,  of  which  number  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  were  vaudevilles,  and  thirty-two 
were  pieces  produced  by  the  theatres  enjoving 
part  in  the  subvention.  The  method  in  which 
French  authors  are  to  receive  payment  for 
dramatic  works  has  been  practically  subject 
to  much  fluctuation,  and  great  discussion  has 
been  held  upon  its  theory.  The  rights  of 
authors,  in  the  case  of  the  Opera,  the  Comddie 
Francjaise,  and  the  Op6ra  Comiquc,  are  now 
established  upon  a  system  fixed  by  authority. 
For  other  theatres,  a  scale  has  been  fixed  by 
the  Association  of  Dramatic  Authors,  and 
generally  accepted  by  the  managers.  The 
following  are  now  the  author's  dues  upon 
each  night's  performance  of  his  piece.  We 
express  the  larger  sums  of  money  in  round 
numbers,  by  addition  or  subtraction  in  each 
case  of  a  few  odd  shillings. 

At  the  Opera.  For  an  opera  in  five  acts : 
for  each  of  the  first  forty  representations, 
twenty  guineas ;  for  every  subsequent  repre- 
sentation, eight  guineas.  For  an  opera  in 
throe  acts,  the  two  rates  of  payment  are 
fourteen  pounds  and  seven  pounds.  A  ballet 
in  three  acts,  seven  pounds,  and  then  two 
ponndf*.  A  ballet  in  one  act,  four  guineas, 
and  then  one  pound  five  : 

At  the  ComC'die  Fran^aise.  A  twelfth  of 
the  gross  receipts  (after  deducting  the  Right 
of  the  Indigent)  for  pieces  in  five  and  four 
acts ;  an  eighteenth  for  pieces  in  three  acts. 
A  twenty-fourth  for  pieces  in  two  acts  or  one 
act: 

At  the  Opt-ra  Comique.  After  deducting 
the  tax  for  the  poor,  an  eighth-and-a-half,  that 
Is  to  sav,  two-seventeenths  of  the  receipts,  for 
pieces  In  three  acts  : 

At  the  Odion,  Vaudeville,  Varietes,  Gym- 


nase,  and  Palais  Royal,  twelve  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  receipts.  At  the  Galt6,  Ambiga, 
and  Porte  Saint  Martin,  ten  per  cent : 

At  the  Thc&tre  National,  one  pound  thir- 
teen shillings  and  fourpence  nightly  for  a 
long  piece,  and  one  pound  ten  snillings  for 
pieces  in  three  acts,  during  the  first  twenty- 
five  representations,  and  one  pound  for  each 
subsequent  performance.  Fifteen  shillings  a 
night  for  pieces  in  two  acts;  ten  shillmgs 
and  tenpence  for  pieces  in  one  act. 

At  the  instigation  of  Beanmarchais,  the 
dramatic  authors  had  combined  before  1791 
to  exact  their  dues  of  the  players.  A  society 
was  formed  in  1794,  afterwards  reconstituted, 
and,  finally,  in  1829,  there  was  formed  the 
existing  Association  of  Dramatic  Authors  and 
Composers.  The  Association  protects  its 
members,  collects  through  special  agents — 
charging  moderate  commission  —  authors' 
dues,  and  sets  aside  a  charitable  fund,  for  aid 
of  decayed  members,  or  of  widows  and  or- 
phans of  those  who  are  deceased.  The  whole 
amount  received  by  authors  from  the  stage  of 
Paris  is  about  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  The  whole  stage  in  the  provinces 
yields  to  them  about  seven  thousand  more, 
in  addition  to  this  they  have,  of  course, 
the  copyright  of  their  mannscripts,  certain 
fees  called  primes  de  lecture^  and  the  right  of 
signing — every  night  when  their  plays  are 
acted  —  a  fixed  number  of  firee  admismons, 
which  are  sold  at  a  price  lower  than  that 
of  the  tickets  issued  by  the  theatre,  and 
produce  an  additional  fund  of  profit  to  the 
authors,  which  is  not  b^  any  means  to  bt  I 
despised.  It  adds  to  their  aggregate  of  pay-  ~ 
ments  no  less  a  sum  than  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  pounds  a  yeaPw 

To  the  credit  of  the  actors  we  should  not 
omit  to  say,  that  they  have  established  among 
themselves  a  most  prosperous  benefit  society, 
in  the  shape  of  an  Association  of  Dramatic 
Artists,  to  which  even  the  poorest  actor  of  the 
provinces  endeavours  to  contribute.  By  means 
of  this  Association,  the  French  actors  snatch 
their  poorer  brethren  out  of  debt  and  diffi- 
culty, extricate  their  clothes  and  proper^ 
from  pawn,  assist  the  weak,  pension  the  aged, 
and  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  most 
earnest  exertion  tc  alleviate  the  burdens  in- 
cident to  a  profession  that  is  in  few  cases  well 
paid,  and  liable  in  all  cases  to  much  uncer- 
tainty. Of  this  Association  there  were,  in 
May  1851,  two  thousand  five  hundred  mem- 
bers. It  has  now  an  income  of  five  thousand 
a  year,  derived  partly  from  subscriptions, 
partly  from  gifts,  a  ball,  participation  in  a 
lottery,  a  small  Government  alltn^ation,  and 
such  other  ideas  as  an  active  committee  can 
suggest.  The  members  of  the  committee — 
who  are  at  the  head  of  their  profession 
— do  not  grudge  time  or  labour,  but  meet 
as  often  as  seventy  or  eighty  times  in  the 
year. 

j     There  is  no  idleness  in  all  this.    There  is 
I  abundance  of  good  feeling,  abundance  of  hard 


work  ;  there  is  a  minute  diyision  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  patronage  among  indas- 
trious  people  in  all  ranks,  giving  to  each  a 
liTing,  and  to  very  few  more  than  enoagh. 
Truly,  then,  we  may  pay  our  money  for 
amusement  at  the  theatre  with  a  sincere  good 
will,  if  we  will  only  think  of  the  results  that 
are  obtained  oat  of  a  little  figuring  upon  the 
stage. 
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A.  tiger's  jaws. 
Gbicb  (a  man  of  the  26th,  stationed  here) 
and  I  obtained  two-and-a-half  months'  leave 
on  purpose  to  Jdll  tigers,  panthers,  and  bears. 
Having  made  our  preparations  for  the  jungle, 
we  started  on  the  nineteenth  of  March  with 
a  fine  band  ;  consisting  of  one  big  drum,  one 
big  bell,  four  small  drums,  and  a  pair  of 
pistols  always  loaded  with  coarse  powder, 
and  being  continually  let  off.    The  noise  of 
this  concert  was  sufficient  to  frighten  any 
animals  out  of  the  jungle  ;  and,  when  it  was 
not,  we  had  also  some  twenty  or  thirty  men 
to  set  up  a  supplementary  yell.  I  should  like 
you   to   have   heard   our  band   turning  a 
comer  amongst  the  hills  I     Our  battery  con- 
sisted of  ten  double  guns— some  rifles,  the 
others  smooth-bored — and  two  brace  of  pistols. 
We  did  not  commence  shooting  until  the 
twentieth,  when  we  began  at  about  nine  in 
the  morning ;  our  plan  being  always  to  go 
some  half-a-mile  before   the  beaters ;  and, 
having  placed  ourselves  in  some  likely  spot, 
to  sit  quietly,  and  (if  possible)  concealed,  un- 
til they  had  beaten  up  to  us.    Owing  to  rain, 
we  saw  nothing   until  the  twenty-second  ; 
when,  baring  walked   some  five  miles,  we 
perched  oar8elves,guns  and  all,  on  a  small  tree 
and  put  the  beaters  in.  We  had  been  in  the  tree 
about  twenty  minutes,  when  Grice  whispered 
to  me  "  Tiger  I "    I  saw  her  almost  at  the 
same  moment :  we  fired  four  barrels,  all  of 
which  took  effect  She  charged  with  firightful 
speed  right  under  the  tree  in  which  we  were 
sitting,  and  was  into  the  jungle  in  a  moment 
Immediately  after  this,  a  peacock  began  call- 
ing, a  sure  sign  of  a  tiger  being  near  ;  and, 
sure  enough,  in  another  minute  out  came  a 
small  cub  about  the  size  of  a  dog  :  this,  Grice 
shot    We  then  began  the  ticklish  work  of 
"  following  up,"  generallydone  on  elephants  ; 
but,  not  being  rich  enough  to  sport  them,  we 
were  forced  to  go  on  foot.    We  traced  our 
prey  about  half  a  mile  into  the  jungle,  which 
was  so  thick  that  one  could  not  see  more  than 
ten  yards  ahead.    I  separated  some  six  or 
seven  yards  firom  Grice,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  looking  down  close  to  the  ground,  when 
I  heard  a  frightftil  roar ;  and,before  I  had  time 
literally  to  cock  one  barrel  (I  had  imprudently 
gone  into  the  jungle  with  my  piece  on  half- 
cock),  I  felt  mvself  jammed  in  the  brute's 
jaws.    She  carried  mo  about  ton  yards.    My 
ikce,  I  believe,  was  touching  her  cheek,  when 


Grice,  with  the  most  wonderful  presence  of 
mind,  put  two  bullets  into  her  car.  She 
dropped,  but  still  held  me.  Grice  ran  up, 
and  before  she  was  actually  dead,  pulled  me 
out  of  her  mouth. 

I  am  told  that  there  was  not  two  inches  of 
space  between  my  head  and  the  spot  where 
the  bullets  hit.  Had  Grice's  hand  shaken. 
1  should  probably  have  been  shot  through  the 
head,  as  he  had  a  very  small  mark  to  fire  at. 
I  was  perfectly  conscious  when  pulled  out  of 
the  brute's  mouth. 

The  skin,  of  course,  I  keep  as  a  trophy — 
it  is  nearly  twelve  feet  long.  The  accident 
occurred  fifty  miles  ftom  camp  ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Grice,  God  knows  how  I  sbould 
ever  have  been  taken  back ;  but  he  is  well 
known  by  the  natives ;  in  fact  they  are  afraid 
of  him  (his  nickname  is  "  Tiger  Grice"), 
and  he  told  them  they  would  be  well  paid  if 
they  carried  me  to  the  next  town,  Jaat,  about 
twelve  miles  off.  After  some  little  arrange- 
ment, they  carried  me  on  my  bed  to  Jaat, 
where  Grice  is  almost  worshipped,  on  account 
of  having  last  year  killed  a  tigress  which  had 
at  different  times  killed  twenty-four  of  the 
villagers,  and  at  the  time  Grice  shot  her,  she 
was  in  the  act  of  eating  an  unfortunate  woman. 
Twenty-four  men  were  sent  out  from  camp 
with  a  palanquin,  to  meet  me.  Grice  rode 
all  night  by  my  side,  and  accompanied  me  till 
within  two  miles  of  camp,  when  he  went  back 
again  to  go  on  with  his  sport.  It  is  more  than 
a  month  since  he  has  been  heard  of,  but  I 
hope  he  is  all  right.  I  suffipred  great  agony. 
IVom  the  moment  I  was  bitten.  My  mother 
was  always  anxious  about  all  her  children's 
constitutions ;  well,  a  very  clever  doctor  told 
me  that  if  I  had  not  had  an  iron  constitution 
it  would  have  gone  very  hard  with  mc.  I  am 
perfectly  convalescent,  walk  about,  and  go 
out  every  evening  in  a  kulkce  ;  the  wounds 
are  healmg,  but  it  is  irritable  to  have  one's 
arm  continually  slung  up.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  send  the  skin  to  England,  but  it  is 
very  large,  and  would  be  difficult  to  pack  up  ; 
otherwise,  it  would  make  a  nice  rug. 


Lloyd's  list. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  iuforms  us  that  the 
statement  in  the  article  on  Underwriting, 
in  our  number  of  the  4th  inst,  that  the 
oldest  published  Lloyd's  List  in  existence 
bears  date  1745,  and  is  in  possession  of  the 
Committee  of  Lloyd's,  is  incorrect ;— that 
gentleman  possessing,  he  writes,  a  volume 
for  theyear  1740,  commencing  with  No.  560, 
dated  Friday,  January  2,  1740,  and  conclud- 
ing with  No.  658,  Friday,  December  25,  1741, 
wanting  one  number  to  complete  the  year. 
These  all  bear  the  following  heading  :  "  This 
List,  which  was  formerly  published  once  a 
week,  will  now  continue  to  be  published 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Stocks,  Course  of  Exchange, 
&c.    Subscriptions  are    taken  in   at  three 
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■chilli  11  ^'s  JMT  qnnrtor  nt  tho  liar  of  Lloyd *p 
ColUc-HouW!  in  homlHinl  Street.  Such 
<irntIom«»n  ftR  uro  willing  to  encourage  this 
riulrriakinjj,  nholl  have  them  carefully 
ilelivrr'd  ucconling  to  their  directions.'* 


IJKLCIAK  imiSKXESS. 

LviKi.Y  it  was  my  duty  to  proceed  to  Bel- 
gium on  a  miMiion,  the  nature  of  which  ren- 
iWrM  it  neeesmiry  that  I  should  transmit  frc- 
quoiit  dcKpatches*  to  London  the  instant  they 
^\er^»  written.    My  avocations  did  not  coni- 
nuMu-e,  hdwever,  for  a  week  after  my  arrival, 
an<l  meant  line  I  had  Aill  leisure  to  sec  how 
railways  were  manafi:ed  in  the  Low  Tonn- 
tries  :  not  by  any  means  for  the  first  time,  but 
with  more  can*  and  closer  scnitinv — arisinji: 
from  the  business  1  had  to  undertake— than  1 
besinwed  on  such  matters  while  travellinp 
nuMi'ly  for  pleasure.     There  was  at  the  time 
a  rt'^i'ilar  glut  of  Knglish  railway  munlers. 
As  hurt*  as  (lalignani  or  The  Times  arriviHl. 
there  was  a  diurnal  rt^port  of  death  and  inquest. 
l.i>comotiv»s ap|>oare*l  to  be  eternally  waiting 
round  corners  todrop  into  antagonistic  trains. 
Ash-pans,  and  driving  wheels,  and  connecting 
goar  were  continuallv  indulging  in  vagaries, 
gonerallr  endiuff  in  the  destruction  of  human 
li!(>  ;  and  when  that  mochanisni  fhiled.  guards, 
drivers,  stokers, and  pointsmen  sceminl  to  have 
entered  into  a  grand  conspiracy  for  the  pnv 
motion  of  mutxier  and  its  usual   s<.N|uence, 
Miicidi*.     It  was  enough,  therefore,  to  make 
the  slow  pace  of  the  Belgian  trains  pardon- 
.\blo.  when  it  was  st»eu  how  higher  ^cbvity 
on  the  V^njslish  railways  wa«  prixinotivi*  of 
ir.Mvnrily  for  life  and  limb.     A  Aa*t  propv^r- 
tiv»n  of  our  countrymen  have  travel UM  over 
i!u's.»  I'lolgian  lines  on  their  way  to  the  Khiue 
or  tt»  ;he  glorious  old  city  of  K  land  or*.  Noar- 
l\  oxrrv  one  i*  familiar  with  those  smooth, 
>::\\i*;*i!  r<>ads  running  N*  I  ween  the  evrrlasl- 
;.-.<  r^Mxsofpoplarandash.by  tat  rich  moadows 
.\.'..l  ^\'vn  fields— striking  thnMigh  swampy 
V  ^V.ox\  V  aoross  Mav*k-Uv^king  canals  or  risers 
u'lv'.'.  M'O'v.  to  ha\o  very  serious  thoughts  of 
Nt.M**^  ••»:  i'.i  thcvr  v'ourso  everv  mo'.'.ie:;t.  and 
^\\v\  \:^    l»y    x\h-.;e    villas   w-.ih    tho  i;:uvrir. 
\  >:,»  .-M'lv.ng  Ivtwivn  the  trws  to  a  :'.i'.e\i;« 
.  :  a  ,\.:/k-jv»ad  or  tow-ng-^vjih.  or  h-.'.co  to«v.* 
"..'.v.-.'.g  oxer  tV.e  iho'.)j:h;s  of  their  a:»»:'   .it 
r.'x»   r  av.d  n*nown.  and  TviKv*ing  quietly,  V.k?" 
'.  Ti .;  ii". a ••.'.*.  v.^i.lor  thi"  sV. *.*..»»   of  iV.ot  v.v'''*.^ 
-■  ^'.  ■■  n". :a* <     ^^  e  Ar^*  aV.  far.:: ',  ar  w  ;:h  •.^ «•  ^* ar- 
'»  K .'  I  .\-  k .  r.  c  i: "  arl*—  a'. '.  v.*  vMI  *t  a*.-  h  o .  col  .1  •  *  a .'  .* . 
■■    I  ^»  *  '/.sT •";:'.  i'.v.iia*  Utii'r*  va  er.'.bro!*:'^}  — 
^* ^'' .»  '  \«  w  •  V  :•  >  V  .*r V  >  «  •  h  r.r  ■. '  •  I ,^ry  i  ;;<'t •■»  : o 
.;  *  •  -  i " \\  w  \>x  h a: r y  cr. c . '*. :» / r«  :  a n ^:  v^r. 
'.■■     .AX*  «fv  baxo  lv;"a  As:.v^'«.^•.^\  ?o  <■>' a 
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all  over  with  little  hits  of  yellow  tickets. 
Much,  too,  no  doubt,  have  most  of  us  lament- 
ed over  the  disappearance  of  the  little  coaii- 
terfoils,  the  production  of  which  will  alone 
enable  us  to  effect  a  meeting  with  our  pro- 
perty, and  denounced  the  formalities  of  the 
authorities,   which   lead,   however,   it  must 
be  confessed,  to    great    security   in    trans- 
mitting articles  of  value.     But  did  any  of 
your  gentle  readers  ever  try  to  send  a  parcel 
by  rail  ?    Were  liis  or  her  temper  as  placid  as 
Tatient  GriseVs,  it  would  be  very  soon  rous- 
ed out  of  all   gentleness ;  for,  assurodlr,  a 
svsteni  so  tedious  and  annoying  as  that  which 
has  been  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Bel- 
gian State  in  that  respect,  never  drove  men 
into  petty  treason  against  the  powers  that  be, 
and  to  the  use  of  forcible,  but  unseemly,  ex- 
pletives.   For  the  guidance  and  warning  of 
my   go(Hl  countrvmen,  I  will  give  them  a 
specimen  of  Belgian  briskness,   by  describ- 
ing   how.    according    to    my    experience, 
thvy  send  parcels  in  that  slow-going   conn- 
trv! 

In  England  it  is  usual,  in  certain  casev.  to 
;  forward  important  despatches  as  parcels  by 

■  the  fast  trains  instead  of  sendmg  them 
as  letters.  l»ecausc  the  delays  incidental  to 
the  post-office  are  obviated,  and  a  small 
gratuity  ensures  a  much  earlier  delivery 
than  if*  the  despatch  was  put  into  a  letter- 

I  l»ox.      This,    moreover,    also    leaves    more 
j  time   to   write  before  the  departure  of  the 

■  train. 
All  that  any  person  engagcil  in  Foch  bnsi- 

I  ness  as  mine  would  have  to  do  ia  England 
[  would  bo.  ;o  lKH>k  his  parcel  at  the  station  a 
few  minutes  l«efore  the  train  started.  Acting 
on  the  notion  that  things  would  be  managed 
much  in  the  same  way  in  Belgium.  I  repaired 
alKxui  half-an-hour  bi'fore  the  starting  of  the 

■  oToning  train  to  the  off-ce.  whi  re  I  was  honi- 

■  lied  to  learn  that  my  i>arcel  could  not  l»o  tent 
.  by.  that  dt  spa  lib. 

■  *  ••  Why  ? — am  I  not  in  time  V 
••CerTainly  not :      By  iho  regulation?,  this 

parcel  ough;  to  Iv  hero  six  hours  Kfore  the 
train  starts ;  indeotl.  it  is  safer  to  have  it 
hen.*  a  oUar  d.\v  before." 
It   was  in  vain  that  the  nature   and  the 
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itrportJiv.oe  of  the  parcel  was  cxplair.t^  to  the 
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and  pl.^c:d;y   app^'alc^l    to  the    regulations. 
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the  bad  habit  «vhich  our  men  were  prone  to 
in  Flanders,  according  to  Toby  Shandy,  before 
I  collected  myself  to  inqnire  the  reason  why. 
I  was  clean  dead  against  the  regulations.  The 
chefde  la  station  coald  not  have  known  I  had 
not  procured  my  papers  when  he  referred  me 
to  the  ckef  du  bureait.  If  Monsieur  would 
kindly  look  to  the  wall  behind,  he  would  see 
what  were  the  conditions  under  which  parcels 
were  to  be  conreyed  by  railway.  I  turned, 
and  there  indeed  was  a  manifesto  in  French 
and  choice  Flemish,  with  as  many  eonsidirant$ 
in  it  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  pen  of  the 
President,  or  from  a  Prelfet  bullying  a  news- 

£aper  editor,  implying  that  H.  YanYogelbeke, 
[Inister  of  the  Interior,  being  ^atly  impress- 
ed with  the  general  utility  of  railways ;  liliev- 
ing  that  they  facilitated  Intercourse,  and  that 
locomotives  were  faster  than  mail-coaches : 
thinidng  it  daiirable  to  let  people  trayel 
thereupon,  and  being  also  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  if  they 
were  allowed  to  send  small  parcels  bv  fast 
trains,  had,  under  some  two  dozen  heads, 
devilled  and  invented  certain  regulations 
there  following,  for  the  speedvand  safe  trans- 
mission of  such  small  parcels.  With  much 
Sainful  study  did  I  master  the  substance  of 
[.  Van  Vogelbeke's  regulations ;  and,  turn- 
ing back  again  to  the  civil  clerk — ^who  evi- 
dently thought  I  ought  to  murmur  out  my 
applause  of  the  sagacity  of  the  minister,  and 
the  excellence  of  tSs  regulations — I  demand- 
ed the  papers :  wlilch  as  I  learned  from  the 
Vogelfaiekian  Code,  were  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, under  the  most  terrible  penalties, 
before  the  tiniest  parcel  could  be  received  at 
any  Beldan  station. 

The  clerk  presented  me  with  the  documents, 
and  I  immeoiately  returned  with  them  to  my 
private  room  in  the  hotel,  locked  my  door, 
trimmed  my  wax-lights,  and  applied  myself 
to  study  their  purport.  How  the  time  passed 
I  know  not ;  but  it  was  with  a  pale  and  hag- 
gard facQ  that,  several  hours  after,  I  rose 
from  the  perusal  of  these  sybilline  leaves. 
They  were  only  two  in  number ;  but  they 
were  as  fiill  of  horrors  as  a  page  of  the 
Newgate  Calendar.  I  seriously  think  of 
forwarding  them  to  the  Cambridge  Exami- 
ners, to  be  used  for  the  wranglers ;  I  quite 
despair  of  describing  them,  but,  in  pity 
to  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  will  make  the 
attempt. 

Know  then  that  these  papers  are  about  one 
foot  long,  and  eight  inches  broad.  The  first 
is  called  the  Declaration,  It  is  ruled  in 
twelve  spaces,  with  headings  In  French  and 
German,  and  is  dotted  all  over  with  little 
letters  and  numerals— Zug  no, ;  train  no.^ 
Ac.  All  the  blanks  after  "  no."  (for  numiro 
or  number)  to  be  filled  up  in  the  most  rigid 
way.  It  is  headed  Chemin  de  Fer,  Transports 
JnttmationauXf  &c.  First,  you  must  fill  up 
the  station  from  which  your  parcel  is  to  be 
forwarded,  next  that  to  which  it  is  to  go. 
Next  comes  a  statement  for  the  Custom- 


house '^  concerning  the  merchandises  here- 
after designated,  sent  the day  of  — ,  at 

o'clock,  by  the  train  No. ,  of 

o'clock,  along  with  the  paper  numbered ." 

In  one  column  you  put  the  name  of  the  sender 
i^Empfcaiger)  I  in  another,  the  number  of 
parcels,  singular  or  plural,  written  at  Hill 
length ;  in  another,  the  quality  of  the  parcel ; 
in  another,  the  marks  upon  it ;  in  another, 
the  designating  number  of  each  parcel,  to  be 
selected  by  the  sender  at  discretion;  in 
another,  the  weight  of  the  parcel.  The  same 
process  is  to  be  performed  in  a  less  minute 
space  in  the  next  two  columns  for  Goods 
{Guter),  Then  come  three  more  columns, 
devoted  to  the  description  of  the  waggons, 
French,  Belgian,  or  Rhenish,  by  which  the 
hapless  parcel  is  to  be  conveyed ;  and  then 
comes  a  large  column  for  *'  observations  -' 
{Bemerkungen) — which,  certainly,  would  not 
have  been  very  complimentary  in  my  case. 
Having  filled  m  all  these  particulars,  made 
your  Btmerkuneent  and  written  your  name 
and  the  date  at  tne  end  of  the  sheet,  you  must 
get  sealing-wax  and  place  your  seal  over  the 
name,  said  seal  to  correspond  with  that  which 
is  on  your  parcel.  You  must  then  number 
and  mark  your  parcel  in  accordance  with  the 
account  in  the  declaration.  Thus  ends  pro- 
cess number  one.  Paper  No.  2  is  the  same 
size  as  the  former,  printed  in  blue  also,  and 
ruled  in  nine  columns.  On  the  back  of  it  is 
a  most  uninteresting  extract  from  the  Livret 
rSglementairCf  relating  to  the  transmission 
of  parcels,  baggage,  and  merchandiss.  This 
is  headed  Bordereau  d^expSdition,  and  is 
printed  in  French  only,  but  is  quite  as  full  of 
little  marks  and  letters  as  the  other.  Well ; 
first  you  must  fill  in  the  name  of  the  sender ; 
then  that  of  the  receiver.  Then  come  Docu- 
ments a  la  suite  de  V expedition j  Passavants, 
acquits  d  caution,  &c.,  each  one  to  itself  on 
a  separate  line.  After  this  is  a  column  of 
Ditail  defrais  et  port,  with  three  little  sub- 
divisions for  items ;  another  column  for  the 
designation  of  the  parcel ;  another  for  the 
marks ;  another  for  the  number  of  parcels ; 
another  for  the  private  number  marked  on 
each  parcel.  Then  comes  a  column  for  mer- 
chandise ;  another  for  the  weight,  and  another 
for  a  total.  Having  filled  up  these,  you  clap 
^our  seal  in  the  centre  of  the  paper,  direct 
it  at  bottom,  sign  your  name,  and  your 
labours  cease  for  the  time. 

When  mine  were  over,  I  repaired  to  the 
Chief  Office.  It  was  closed ;  but  the  polite  clerk 
was  smoking  a  powerful  cigar  on  the  door-step, 
his  head  enveloped  in  a  magnificent  cream- 
coloured  cap,  with  a  gold  band  and  patent- 
leather  peak  :  his  feet  endued  with  gorgeous 
slippers,  and  his  person  covered  with  a  grace- 
ful, but  rather  unclean,  blouse.  He  informed 
me  it  was  quite  "contrary  to  the  regulations'' 
to  take  in  a  parcel  after  the  office  was  closed  ; 
in  fact,  it  could  not  be  done ;  and,  though 
sensibly  afflicted  on  my  account,  grieved, 
indeed,  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  he  could 
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not,  dared  not,  take  in  my  little  miserable 
CoH,  which,  by  this  time,  I  began  to  look 
upon  with  loathing  unutterable. 

As  I  was  retracing  mj  steps  to  the  hotel  in 
despair,  he  called  after  me,  and  gave  me  to 
understand,  that  though  he  conld'nt  take  the 
parcel  at  the  office,  it  was  probable,  if  I 
wont  down  to  the  railway  station  half  an 
hour  before  the  train  started,  I  might  prevail 
o:i  the  chtf  to  send  it  for  me  ;  **  though,''  he 
abided,'*  it  is  quite  contnry  to  the  regulations." 
The  train  started  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  station  was  outside  the  ramparts.  In  order 
to  be  there  at  half-past  five,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  get  up  at  half-past  four  at  farthest. 
Could  I  depend  on  the  servants  to  call  me  7 
Alas,  experience  answered  sharplv  and  deci- 
sively, No! — I  knew  how  often  1  had  been 
*•'  marked  "  for  six  and  called  at  nine — not  by 
the  waiter,  but  by  the  bell  for  breakfast — and 
I  remembered  that  no  one  ever  was  awoke 
when  he  desired  at  a  Belgian  hotel,  unless 
he  was  going  to  leave  early,  and  they  feared 
he  would  run  off  without  settling  the  bill. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  sit  up  over 
strong  coffee  and  cigars.  And  so,  to  while 
away  the  hours,  I  opened  my  parcel  and  in- 
terpolated my  despatch  till  it  was  unreadable, 
and  then  had  to  write  it  over  again,  by  which, 
and  sundry  other  expedients,  I  managed  to 
keep  awake  hour  after  hour  till  the  chimes  of 
the  cathedral  warned  me  it  was  time  to  sally 
forth.  Stealing  out  of  the  great/>orfe-cocA^c 
I  passed  through  the  silent  streets^-desert^d 
by  all  Bave  the  little  lads  in  soldiers'  clothes 
"['laring  out  with  goggle  sleepy  eyes  from 
their  sentry-boxes  by  the  great  white  jail-like 
looking  houses  belonging  to  Government  de- 
partments, and  watching  for  their  "  reliefs," — 
and  crossed  the  drawbridge  and  porit  of  the 
octroi,  where  the  Custom-house  people  had 
just  been  roused  into  life  by  the  approach  of 
a  cabbage  cart,  which  they  were  drawn  up 
to  receive  in  hostile  array. 

It  was  a  little  after  five  when  I  arrived 
at  the  station,  Coli  in  hand,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  more  little  soldiers  propped 
up  by  their  big  firelocks,  and  regarding  me 
as  tliough  I  was  going  to  run  off  with  a 
locomotive,  not  a  soul  was  visible.  In  vain  I 
flattened  my  nose  against  the  glass  of  every 
accessible  window  till  I  was  warned  off  by 
the  irritated  infantry — no  one  was  stirring. 
So  I  took  a  meditative  stroll  by  the  moat 
of  the  town,  watched  the  little  eels  wriggling 
through  the  mud,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
a  few  Belgian  ducks  of  dignified  demeanour, 
though  of  familiar  habits,  and  then  returned 
to  the  charge. 

This  time  I  was  more  fortunate,  for  I  caught 
a  glimp»*e  of  a  man  through  a  window,  and 
knock«'d  at  an  adjoining  door  until  it  was 
opened  by  a  very  cross-looking  personage, 
with  ficru!»by  moustache  and  dirty  face,  who 
told  me  ho  was  clerk  in  the  very  depattment 
I  soui^ht.  When  led  to  bis  luircau  1  briefly 
stated  my  business,  and  produced  my  Coli  and 


accompanying  credentials.  Judge  again  of 
my  horror  when,  after  a  cursory  glance  at 
them  and  me,  the  fierce  clerk,  in  an  abrupt 
tone,  informed  me  the  "  Coli  could  not  be 
forwarded  by  that  train — it  must  wait  till  the 
i^moon,  when  it  would  be  forwarded  by 
Ostend."  To  all  my  entreaties,  expostulations, 
and  explanations,  the  fierce  clerk  bad  one 
answer :  *'  It  was  contrary  to  the  regulations." 
But  he  added  that  his  chef  would  be  at  the 
office  speedily ;  and  if  I  liked  to  wait  I  could 
see  what  he  would  do.  Very  soon  after,  the 
cAt/made  his  appearance  :  but,  alas !  he  only 
confirmed  the  decision  of  his  clerk — My  CoU 
couldn't  ^0  by  that  train. 

"But  it  is  the  only  train  I  want  it  to 
go  by." 

"  Celafait  rien.  Monsieur  must  know  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  to  send  a 
parcel  to  England  by  any  route  but  the  Bel- 
gian one  of  Ostend.'' 

"  But  surely,  when  I  tell  you  the  sole  object 
I  have  is  to  send  it  by  Calais,  you  will  allow 
me  to  forward  it  by  this  train,  which  g^oea  on 
to  Calais." 

"  Impossible  ;  we  have  no  convention  with 
France  for  the  carriage  of  anything  bnt 
mails." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  my  Coli  will 
be  stopped  at  the  French  frontier  ?" 

"  Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell,  Monsieur ;  bat  it 
cannot--according  to  the  reg^ilfttions — go  by 
this  train,  as  we  have  no  convention  for  the 
carriage  of  small  parcels  with  France." 

"  Could  he  not  let  it  go  to  the  frontier  ?  " 

No,  he  was  bound  by  the  regnlations,  Aod 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  eternal  regular 
tions.  Meantime  the  train  was  ready  to  start. 
I  waxed  eloquent.  I  appealed  to  kim  ms  a 
man.  as  a  Christian,  as  a  cosmopolite,  as  a 
Belgian,  as  a  chef,  lie  was  impregnable.  He 
was  a  fellow  who  would  have  laughed  at 
Demosthenes.  He  bowed  to  me.  He  took 
snuff.  He  blew  his  nose.  He  gazed  at  me 
with  a  calm,  vacant  self-possession  during  my 
finest  passages.  I  offered  two  hundred  finincf 
to  any  one  who  would  take  my  parcel  to 
Calais,  and  to  pay  his  expenses. 

*'  It  was  a  noble,  generous,  princely  offer ; 
but,  alas,  no  one  could  accept  it — Ah  !  par- 
don !  Mathieu !  Ma-thieu  I  Ma-a-thieu !"  And 
here  the  chef  ran  across  the  line  after  a  delin- 
quent official,  with  whom  he  speedily  grappled 
in  warm  controversy.  The  guard  blew  his 
cracked  horn,  an  answering  blast  came  from 
the  front  of  the  train,  and  off  went  the  car- 
riage, while  I  was  left  lamenting.  I  was 
stopped  at  the  octroi. 

"  Had  Monsieur  anything  to  declare  ?■ ' 

I  offered  them  my  parcel.  They  gracefiilly, 
but  decidedly  rejected  it.  On  reaching  my 
hotel,  driven  from  despair  to  rccklessnoss,  I  I 
put  my  parcel  in  the  fire ;  though,  half  i 
an  hour  l>cfore,  I  would  not  have  done  so  for  ij 
fifty  pounds. 

And  this  is  the  brisk  way  in  which  they 
deal  with  express  parcels  in  Belgium. 
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OUR  BORE. 

It  is  nnnecessarj  to  say  that  we  keep  a 
bore.  Everybody  does.  Bat,  the  bore  whom 
we  have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  enume- 
rating among  our  particular  friends,  is  such 
a  generic  bore,  and  has  so  many  traits  (as  it 
appears  to  us)  in  common  with  the  great  bore 
fiunily,  that  we  are  tempted  to  make  him  the 
subject  of  the  present  notes.  May  he  be 
generally  accepted ! 

Our  bore  is  ailmitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
a  good- hearted  man.  He  may  put  fifty  people 
out  of  temper,  but  he  keeps  his  own.  He 
preserves  a  sickly  solid  smile  upon  his  face, 
when  other  fitces  are  ruffled  by  the  perfec- 
tion be  has  attained  in  his  art,  and  has  an 
equable  voice  which  never  travels  out  of  one 
key  or  rises  above  one  pitch.  His  manner 
is  a  manner  of  tranquil  interest.  None  of  his 
opinions  are  startling.  Among  his  deepest- 
rooted  convictions,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
be  conmders  the  air  of  England  damp,  and 
holds  that  our  lively  neighbours — ^he  always 
calls  the  French  our  lively  neighbours — have 
the  advantage  ofus  in  that  particular.  Never- 
theless, he  is  unable  to  forget  that  John  Bull 
is  John  Ball  all  the  world  over,  and  that 
England  with  all  her  faults  is  England  still. 

Our  bore  has  travelled.  He  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  a  complete  bore  without  having 
travelled.  He  rarely  speaks  of  his  travels 
without  introducing,  sometimes  on  his  own 
plan  of  construction,  morsels  of  the  language 
of  the  country : — ^^ch  he  always  translate 
You  cannot  name  to  him  any  little  remote 
town  in  France,  Italy,  Grermany,  or  Switzer- 
land but  he  knows  it  well ;  stayed  there  a 
fortnight  under  peculiar  circumstances.  And 
talking  of  that  little  place,  perhaps  you  know 
a  statue  over  an  old  fountain,  up  a  little 
court,  which  is  the  second — ^no,  the  third — 
stay — ^yes,  the  third  turning  on  the  right, 
after  you  come  out  of  the  Post  house,  going 
up  the  hill  towards  the  market?  You  don^t 
know  that  statue  !  Nor  that  fountain  !  You 
surprise  him  ?  They  are  not  usually  seen  by 
travellers  (most  extraordinary,  he  has  never 
yet  met  with  a  single  traveller  who  knew 
them,  except  one  German,  the  most  intelli- 

Smt  man  he  ever  met  in  his  life  II  but  he 
ought  that  TOO  would  have  been  the  man 
to  find  them  out     And  then  he  describes 


them,  in  a  circumfitantial  leciureliulfuTi  hour 
long,  generally  delivered  behind  a  door  wliich 
is  constantly  being  opened  from  the  other  side; 
and  implores  you  if  you  ever  revisit  that  place, 
now  do  go  and  look  at  that  statue  and  fountain ! 

Our  bore,  in  a  similar  manner,  being  in 
Italy,  made  a  discovery  of  a  dreadful  picture, 
which  has  been  the  terror  or  a  large  portion 
of  the  civilised  world  ever  since.  We  have 
seen  the  liveliest  men  paralysed  by  it,  acroRS 
a  broad  dining-table.  He  was  lounging 
among  the  mountains,  sr,  basking  in  the 
mellow  influences  of  the  climate,  when  he 
came  to  una  piccola  chief  a — a  little  church — 
or  perhaps  il  would  be  mere  correct  to  say  una 
piccolissima  eappella — the  smallest  chapel 
you  can  possibly  imagine — and  walked  in. 
There  was  nobody  inside  but  a  cieeo — a  blind 
man — saying  his  prayers,  and  a  veeehio padre 
—old  friar — rattling  a  money  box.  But,  above 
the  head  of  that  friar,  and  immediately  to  the 
right  of  the  altar  as  you  enter — to  the  right 
of  the  altar  T  No.  To  the  left  of  the  altar  as 
you  enter — or  say  near  the  centre — there 
nnng  a  painting  (subject,  Virgin  and  Child) 
so  divine  in  its  expression,  so  pure  and  yet  so 
warm  and  rich  in  its  tone,  so  fresh  in  its 
touch,  at  once  so  glowing  in  its  color  and  so 
statuesque  in  its  repose  that  our  bore  cried 
out  in  an  ecstacy,  "  That's  the  finest  picture 
in  Italy  I"  And  so  it  is,  sir.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it.  It  is  astonishing  that  that  picture 
is  so  little  known.  Even  the  painter  is  un- 
certain. He  afterwards  took  Blumb,  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (it  is  to  be  observed  that  our 
bore  takes  none  but  eminent  people  to  see 
sights,  and  that  none  but  eminent  people  take 
our  bore),  and  you  never  saw  a  man  so  affect- 
ed in  your  life  as  Blumb  was.  He  cried  like 
a  child !  And  then  our  bore  begins  his  des- 
cription in  detail — for  all  this  is  introduc- 
tory— and  strangles  his  hearers  with  the  folds 
of  the  purple  drapery. 

By  an  equally  fortunate  conjunction  of  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  it  happened  that  when 
our  bore  was  in  Switzerland,  he  discovered  a 
Valley,  of  that  superb  character,  that  Cha- 
mouni  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  it.  This  is  how  it  was,  sir.  He 
was  travelling  on  a  mule — ^had  been  in  the 
saddle  some  days — ^when,  as  he  and  the  guide, 
Pierre  Blanquo :  whom  you  may  know,  per- 
haps ?— our  bore  is  sorry  you  douH,  because 
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he  Ib  the  odIj  guide  descrying  of  the  name — 
as  he  and  Pierre  were  descending  towards 
evening,  among  those  everlasting  snows,  to 
the  lUtle  village  of  La  Croix,  our  bore  observ- 
ad  a  mountain  track  turning  off  sharply  to  the 
right.  At  first  he  was  uncertain  whether  it 
was  a  track  at  all,  and  in  fact,  he  said  to 
Pierre,  **  Qu-eat  que  ccst  donCy  mon  ami  ? — 
Wliat  is  that,  my  friend  ?■ '  Ou,  monsieur  ?" 
said  Pierre—"  WTicre,  sir  ?"  "  La  /—there  V 
said  our  bore.  "  Monsieur^  ce  n'est  rien  de 
tout — sir,  it's  nothing  at  all,"  said  Pierre. 
^"^lluns! — Make  haste.  11  va  neiger — it's 
going  to  snow  !"  But,  our  bore  was  not  to 
be  done  in  that  way,  and  he  firmly  replied, 
**  I  wish  to  go  in  that  direction— ;>  veux  y 
alter.  I  am  bent  upon  it— le  auis  ifetermine. 
En  avantf — go  ahead  I"  In  consequence  of 
which  firmness  on  our  bore's  part,  they  pro- 
ceeded, sir,  during  two  hours  of  evening  and 
three  of  moonlight  (they  waited  in  a  cavern 
till  the  moon  was  up),  along  the  slenderest 
track,  overhanging  perpendicularly  the  most 
awful  gulfs,  until  thev  arrived,  by  a  winding 
descent .  in  a  valley  that  possibly  and  he  may 
say  probably,  was  never  visited  by  any  stran- 
ger before.  What  a  valley!  Mountains 
piled  on  mountains,  avalanches  stemmed  by 
pine  forests;  waterfalls,  chalets,  mountain 
torrents,  wooden  bridgeSs,  every  conceivable 
picture  of  Swiss  scenery  1  The  whole  village 
turned  out  to  receive  our  bore.  The  peasant 
girls  kissed  him,  the  men  shook  hands  with 
him,  one  old  lady  of  benevolent  appearaqce 
wept  upon  his  breast.  He  was  conducted,  in 
a  primitive  triumph,  to  the  little  inn  :  where 
he  was  taken  ill  next  morning,  and  lay  for 
six  weeks,  attended  by  the  amiable  hostess 
(the  same  benevolent  old  lady  who  had  wept 
over  night)  and  her  charming  daughter, 
Fanchette.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  they 
were  attentive  to  him ;  they  doted  on  him. 
They  called  him,  in  their  simple  way,  VAnge 
Anglais — the  English  Angel.  When  our  bore 
loft  the  valley,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
place  ;  some  of  the  people  attended  him  for 
miles.  He  begs  and  entreats  of  you  as  a 
personal  favor,  that  if  you  ever  go  to  Switzer- 
land again  (you  have  mentioned  that  your 
last  visit  was  your  twenty-third),  you  will  go 
to  that  valley,  and  see  Swiss  scenery  for  the 
first  time.  And  if  you  want  really  to  know 
the  pastoral  people  of  S^'itzerland,  and  to 
understand  them,  mention,  in  that  valley, 
our  bore's  name ! 

(^ur  bore  has  a  crushing  brother  in  the 
East.  who.  somehow  or  other,  was  admitted  to 
smoke  pipes  with  Mehemet  All,  and  instantly 
>M'came  an  authority  on  the  whole  ranj^e  of 
EuHtern  matters,  from  Haroun  Alraschid  to 
the  i)rf}»ent  Sultan.  He  is  in  the  habit  of 
expressinjf  mysterious  opinions  on  this  wide 
ran;;c  of  subjects,  but  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy  more  particularly,  to  our  l>ore,  in 
letters ;  and  our  bore  is  continually  sending 
bits  of  th'.'se  letters  to  the  newspapers  (which 
they  never  insert),  and  carrying  other  bits 


about  in  his  pocket-book.  It  is  even  whit- 
pered  that  he  has  been  seen  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  receiving  great  coni^deration  fi:x>m  the 
messengers,  and  having  his  card  promptly 
borne  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The 
havoc  committed  in  society  by  this  Eautem 
brother  is  beyond  belief.  Our  bore  is  always 
ready  with  him.  We  have  known  our  bore 
to  fiill  upon  an  intelligent  young  sojourner  in 
the  wilderness,  in  the  first  sentence  of  a  nar- 
rative, and  beat  all  confidence  out  of  him  with 
one  blow  of  his  brother.  He  became  omni- 
scient, as  to  foreign  policy,  in  the  smoking  ol 
those  pipes  with  Mehemet  Ali.  The  iMilance 
of  power  in  Europe,  the  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  gentle  and  humanising  influence 
of  Austria,  the  position  and  prospects  of  that 
hero  of  the  noble  soul  who  is  worshipped  hy 
happy  France,  are  all  easy  reading  to  our 
bore's  brother.  And  our  bore  is  so  proTOk- 
ingly  self-denying  about  him !  "  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  more  than  a  very  general  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  myself,^'  says  he,  after  ener- 
vating the  intellects  of  several  strong  men, 
'*  but  these  are  my  brother^s  opinions  ;  and  I 
believe  ho  is  known  to  be  well-informed.'' 

The  commonest  incidents  and  places  would 
appear  to  have  been  made  special,  expressly 
for  our  bore.  Ask  him  whether  he  erer 
chanced  to  walk,  between  seven  and  eight  la 
the  morning,  down  St.  James's  Street,  London, 
and  he  will  tell  you,  never  in  his  life  bit 
once.  But,  it's  curious  that  that  once  was  in 
eighteen  thirty  ;  and  that  as  our  bore  wsa 
walking  down  the  street  you  have  just  men- 
tioned, at  the  hour  you  have  just  mentioned 
— ^half-past  seven— or  twenty  niinutes  to  eight 
No  I  Let  him  be  correct !— exactly  a  qaarter 
Ixifore  eight  by  the  Palace  clock — he  met  a 
fircsh-coloured,  grey-haired,  good-humoured, 
looking  gentleman,  with  a  brown  umbrella, 
who,  as  he  passed  him,  touched  his  hat  and 
said,  ''  Fine  morning,  sir,  fine  morning  V 
William  the  Fourth  I 

Ask  our  bore  whether  he  has  seen  Ur. 
Barry's  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  he 
will  reply  that  he  has  not  yet  inspected  them 
minutely^  but,  that  yon  remind  him  that  it 
was  his  singular  fortune  to  be  the  last  man  to 
see  the  old  houses  of  Parliament  before  the 
fire  broke  out.  It  happened  in  this  way. 
Poor  John  Spine,  the  celebrated  novelist,  had 
taken  him  over  to  South  Lambeth  to  read  to 
him  the  last  few  chapters  of  what  was  ce^' 
tainly  his  best  book — as  our  bore  told  him  at 
the  time,  adding,  "Now,  my  dear  John, 
touch  it,  and  you'll  spoil  it  P' — and  our  bore 
was  going  back  to  the  club  by  way  of  Mill- 
bank  and  Parliament  Street,  when  he  stopped 
to  think  of  Canning,  and  look  at  the  honscs 
of  Parliament.  Now,,  you  know  far  more  of 
the  philosophy  of  Mind  than  our  bore  does, 
and  are  much  better  able  to  explain  to  him 
than  he  is  to  explain  to  you  why  or  wherefore, 
at  that  particular  time,  the  thought  of  fire 
should  come  into  his  head.  But,  it  did.  It 
did.    He  thought,  \(\i9X  a  national  calamity 
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if  an  edifice  connected  with  so  many  asso- 
ciations should  be  consumed  by  fire!  At 
that  time  there  was  not  a  single  soul  in  the 
street  but  himself  All  was  quiet,  dark,  and 
I  ■oliiary.  After  contemplating  the  building 
for  a  minute— or,  say  a  minute  and  ahall, 
not  more— our  bore  |Hroceeded  on  his  way, 
mechanically  repeating,  What  a  national  cala- 
mity if  such  an  edifice,  connected  with  such 

associations,  should  be  destroyed  by A 

man  coming  towards  him  in  a  violent  state  of 
agitation  completed  the  sentence,  with  the 
exclamation,  Fire  I  Our  bore  looked  round, 
and  the  whole  structure  was  in  a  blaze. 

In  harmouT  and  union  with  these  expe- 
riences, our  bore  never  went  anywhere  in  a 
steam-boat  but  he  made  either  the  best  or  the 
worst  voyage  ever  known  on  that  station. 
Bitherhe  overheard  the  captain  say  to  himself, 
with  his  hands  clasped,  "  We  are  all  lost !- ' 
or  the  caption  openly  declared  to  him  that  he 
had  never  made  such  a  run  before,  and  never 
should  be  able  to  do  it  again.  Our  bore  was 
in  that  express  trun  on  that  railway,  when 
they  made  (unknown  to  the  passengers)  the 
experiment  of  going  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  Our  bore  remarked^  on  that 
occasion  to  the  other  people  in  the  carriage, 
"  This  is  too  fast,  but  sit  still  I''  He  was  at 
the  Norwich  musical  festival  when  the  extra- 
ordinary echo  for  which  science  has  been 
wholly  unable  to  aoooont,  was  heard  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  He  and  the  bishop  heard 
it  at  the  same  moment,  and  caught  each  other's 

(eye.  He  was  present  at  that  ulunUnation  of 
St.  Peter's,  of  which  the  Pope  is  Imown  to 
have  remarked,  as  he  looked  at  it  out  of  his 
window  in  the  Vatican,  "OCielo!  Questa  cosa 
non  sarafattA,  mat  ancora,  come  questa — 0 
Heaven  1  this  thing  will  never  be  done  again, 
like  this !"  He  has  seen  every  lion  he  ever  saw, 
under  some  remarkably  propitious  circum- 
stances. He  knows  there  is  no  &ncy  in  it,  be- 
cause in  every  case  the  bowman  mentioned  the 
fact  at  the  time,  and  congratulated  him  upon  it. 
At  one  period  of  his  life,  our  bore  had  an 
lllacss.  It  was  an  illness  of  a  dangerous  cha- 
racter for  society  at  large.  Innocently  remark 
ihat  you  are  very  well,  or  that  somebody  else 
is  very  well ;  and  our  bore,  with  the  prefiice 
that  one  never  knows  what  a  blessing  health 
is  until  one  has  lost  it,  is  reminded  of  that 
illness,  and  drags  you  through  the  whole  of 
its  symptoms,  progress,  and  treatment.  Inno- 
cently remark  that  you  are  not  well,  or  that 
somebody  else  is  not  well,  and  the  same  inevi- 
table result  ensues.  You  will  leam  how  our 
bore  felt  a  tightness  about  here,  sir,  for  which 
he  couldn't  account,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
stant sensation  as  if  he  were  being  stabbed— 
or,  rather,  jobbed — that  expresses  it  more 
correctly— jobbed— with  a  blunt  knife.  Well, 
sir !  This  went  on,  until  sparks  began  to  flit 
before  his  eyes,  water-wheels  to  turn  round  in 
his  head,  and  hammers  to  beat  incessantly 
thump,  thump,  thump,  all  down  his  back — 
along  the  whole  of  the  spinal  vertebns.    Our 


bore,  when  his  pcnsatlons  had  come  to  this, 
thought  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  himself  to 
take  advice,  and  be  Buid,  Now,  whom  eball 
I  consult  ?  He  naturally  thought  of  Callow, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians in  London,  and  he  went  to  Callow. 
Callow  said,  "Liver !"  and  prescribed  rhubarb 
and  calomel,  low  diet,  and  moderate  exercise. 
Our  bore  went  on  with  this  treatment,  getting 
worse  every  day,  until  he  lost  confidence  in 
Callow,  and  went  to  Moon,  whom  half  the 
town  was  then  mad  about.  Moon  was  in- 
terested in  the  case :  to  do  him  justice  he  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  case  :  and  he  said, 
''Kidnics  I"  He  altered  the  whole  treatment, 
sir — gave  strong  acids,  cupped,  and  blistered. 
This  went  on,  our  bore  still  getting  worse 
every  day,  until  he  openly  told  Moon  It  would 
be  a  satistkction  to  him  if  he  would  have  a 
consultation  with  Clatter.  The  moment  Clat- 
ter saw  our  bore,  he  said,  ''Accumulation  of 
fat  about  the  heart!"  Snugglewood,  who 
was  called  in  with  him,  differed,  and  said, 
''Braini"  But,  what  they  all  ag^reed  upon  waa, 
to  lay  our  bore  upon  his  back,  to  shave  his 
head,  to  leech  him,  to  administer  enormous 
quantities  of  medicine,  and  to  keep  him  low ; 
so  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow, 
you  wouldn't  have  known  him,  and  nobody 
considered  it  possible  that  he  could  ever 
recover.  This  was  his  condition,  sir,  when 
he  heard  of  Jilkins — at  that  period  in  a  very 
small  practice,  and  living  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  house  in  Great  Portland  Street ;  but 
still,  you  understand,  with  a  rising  reputa- 
tion among  the  few  people  to  whom  be  was 
known.  Being  in  that  condition  in  which  a 
drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw,  our  bore 
sent  for  Jilkins.  Jilkins  came.  Our  bore 
liked  his  eye,  and  said,  ''  Mr.  Jilkins,  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  you  will  do  me  good.'' 
Jilkins'S  reply  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
It  was,  "  Sir,  I  mean  to  do  you  good."  This 
confirmed  our  bore's  opinion  of  his  eye,  and 
they  went  into  the  case  together  —  went 
completely  into  it.  Jilkins  then  got  up, 
walked  across  the  room,  came  back,  and  sat 
down.  His  words  were  these.  "You  have 
been  humbugged.  This  is  a  case  of  indiges- 
tion, occasioned  by  deficiency  of  power  in 
the  Stomach.  Take  a  mutton  chop  in  half- 
an  hour,  with  a  glass  of  the  finest  old  sherry 
that  can  be  got  K>r  money.  Take  two  mutton 
chops  to-morrow,  and  two  glasses  of  the 
finest  old  sherry.  Next  day,  I'U  come  again." 
In  a  week  our  bore  was  on  his  legs,  and 
Jilldns's  success  dates  from  that  period ! 

Our  bore  is  g^eat  in  secret  information. 
He  happens  to  know  many  things  that 
nobody  else  knows.  He  can  generally  tell 
vou  where  tho  split  is  in  the  Ministry;  he 
knows  a  deal  about  the  Queen :  and  has  little 
anecdotes  to  relate  of  the  royal  nursery.  Ho  | 
gives  you  the  judge's  private  opinion  of 
Sludge  the  murderer,  ana  his  thoughts  when 
he  tried  hiuL  He  happens  to  know  what  such 
a  man  got  by  such  a  transaction,  and  it  was 
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fi(tcen  thoofland  fire  handred  pounds,  and  his 
iucome  is  twelve  thousand  a  year.  Our  bore 
is  also  great  in  mystery.  He  believes,  with 
an  exasperating  appearance  of  profound 
meaniDg,  that  you  saw  I'arkins  last  Sunday  1 
— Yes,  you  did.  —  Did  he  say  anything  parti^ 
cular? — No,  nothing  particular. — Our  bore 
is  surprised  at  that. — Why? — ^Nothing.  Only 
he  understood  that  Parkins  had  come  to  tell 
!  vou  something. — ^\Vhat  about? — Well!  our 
Lore  is  not  at  liberty  to  mention  what  about, 
liut,  he  believes  you  will  hear  that  from 
Parkins  himself,  soon,  and  he  hopes  it  may 
not  surprise  you  as  it  did  him.  Perhaps, 
however,  you  never  heard  about  Parkin8*s 
wife's  sister?— No. — Ah!  says  our  bore,  that 
explains  it! 

Our  bore  is  also  great  in  argument.  He 
infinitely  enjoys  a  long  humdrum,  drowsy  in- 
terchange of  words  of  dispute  about  nothing. 
He  considers  that  it  strengthens  the  mind, 
consequently,  he  '*  don't  see  that,"  very  often. 
Or,  he  would  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  that.  Or,  he  doubts  that.  Or,  he 
has  always  understood  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that.  Or,  he  canH  admit  that  Or,  he 
begs  to  deny  that.  Or,  surely  you  don't 
mean  that.  And  so  on.  He  once  advised  us ; 
ofTcred  us  a  piece  of  advice,  after  the  fact, 
totally  impracticable  and  wholly  impossible 
of  acceptance,  because  it  supposed  the  fact 
then  eternally  disposed  of,  to  be  yet  in  abey- 
ance. It  was  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  to  this 
hour  our  bore  benevolently  wishes,  in  a  mild 
voice,  on  certain  regular  occasions,  that  we 
had  thought  better  of  his  opinion. 

The  instinct  with  which  our  bore  finds  out 
another  bore,  and  closes  with  him,  is  amazing. 
We  have  seen  him  pick  his  man  out  of  fifty 
men,  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  They  love  to 
go  (which  they  do  naturally)  into  a  slow 
argument  on  a  previously  exhausted  subject, 
and  to  contradict  each  other,  and  to  wear 
the  hearers  out,  without  impairing  their  own 
perennial  freshness  as  bores.  It  improves 
the  good  understanding  between  them,  and 
they  get  together  afterwards,  and  bore  each 
other  amicably.  Whenever  we  see  our  bore 
iM^hind  a  door  with  another  bore,  we  know 
that  when  he  comes  forth,  he  will  praise 
the  other  bore  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  he  ever  met  And  this  bringing  us  to 
the  close  of  what  we  had  to  say  about  our 
l)ore,  we  are  anxious  to  have  it  understood 
that  he  never  bestowed  this  praise  on  us. 
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Thb  first  of  September  I  All  the  world  is 
gone  out  a  sporting  this  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  time  and  partridges; 
though  the  Restaurant  has  given  us  the 
latter  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and 
though  most  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness 
of  human  life.  The  weather  is  magnificent; 
but.  al:ui!  I  am  no  shot.    Having  once  in  my 


life  blazed  away  at  cotcj  after  eoref  fli 
livelong  day  withoat  tondhing  a  ringw  ftfr 
ther,  the  birds  would  be  inmlted  bj  Wm 

Eoppcd  at  by  sach  a  Imngling  hand  m  ataB. 
at,  never  mind ;  otber  reflonieei  ut  il 
hand.  The  waters  are  blue  and  calm  miff  ■ 
gentle  breeze,  so  we  will  go  a  iUiing  iiMlMi: 
and  I  promise  yoa  zach  mort  aa  yon  ami 
light  upon  evcrr  day.  Vot  that  I  aa  i^ 
great  adept  In  that  art  either ;  bat  I  ddbll 
to  see  It  practised,  especially  on  a  pm 
scale,  or  in  a  remarkable  locauty. 

To  glTe  Tou  some  idea  of  irtiat  to  opKl; 
our  hanl  this  morning  ntigkt  be  a  Mfea 
sbip*8  cargo,  a  forgotten  piece  ofold-MM 
ordnance,  a  waggon-load  of  pearl  oyilaHi 
few  bushels  of  coral,  or,  If  yon  Uke  U  Mtaf 
a  genuine  sample  of  Cancale  ojstcrii  iM 
now  are  honestly  and  tmly  edible  aeeii|fti 
the  month  has  at  last  got  an  r  in  its  bibl  I 
say,  we  might  catch  anv  of  these,  bit  M 
not  on  the  present  occasion,  becaose  osrifr 
ing  tackle  happens  to  be  ensaged  on  ipceU 
service.    Dr.  rayeme  saya  Uiat  he  moK  M 
finish  his  job  of  stabbing  up  rocks  at  CIm^ 
reine ;  but  he  kindly  adds,  that  if  we  like  li 
walk  with  him  and  take  part  in  that  a■■i^ 
ment,  we  are  perfectly  at  liberty  so  to  da 

Thanks,  good  Doctor.  I  oonid  nm  itt 
gallop  to  the  spot;  bat  that  would  nfks 
prevent  our  chatting  by  the  way.  And  tkR 
men,  these  nine  reckless  IbllowB,  are  IliT 
really  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  nd^ 
taining  no  communication  whaterer  with  As 
upper  air  T 

Ves,  certainly,  at  nine  o'doek  the  W 
plunges,  and  they  arc  only  awaiting  <Mr 
arrival. 

And  have  they  no  apprehensiona  ahoot  tke 
consequences?  Have  yon  no  diffldol^  is 
getting  hands? 

At  that  moment,  for  answer,  a  W  ad- 
vances to  the  Doctor,  takes  off  his  hrfi  vA 
begs  for  a  job  of  work  in  fb»  Diving  Boat 
He  is  not  wanted:  the  list  is  ftill.  A  lev 
steps  farther  bring  us  in  sight  of  the  wosActi 
which  lies  floating  in  the  sea,  ready  to  fet- 
form  its  duties. 

Chantereine,  I  ought  to  tell  yon,  If  ft 
suburb  of  Cherbourg  —  the  Plymoath  of 
France — occupied  by  dockyards  and  araensli, 
which  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  tiie  drcom- 
stance  of  the  Empress  Maude  "  singing  ont" 
in  a  storm  at  sea,  and  buildinj^  a  chapel  here 
afterwards  in  obedience  to  the  tows  made 
during  her  fright.  The  month  of  one  of  the 
1>asins  opening  into  the  sea  is  obstracted  bj 
submarine  rocks.  It  is  in  the  task  of  removing 
the  rock  at  this  spot  tliat  Dr.  Payemes 
Diving  Boat  is  now  employed ;  and  that  la 
the  day's  fishing  which  is  offered  to  yoar 
acceptance. 

The  Auguste — the  name  of  the  first  Diving 
Boat,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  recorded— 
the  Auguste  lay,  on  the  first  of  September  is 
this  present  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  moored  by  four  anchors 
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tly  over  the  point  on  which  her  crew  were 
to  continue  their  work  of  excavation.    The 
Ma  was  calm  ;  and,  though  a  certain  buojancj 
was  perceptible    in  the  vessel,    there  was 
nothing  approaching  to  heaving  or  tossing. 
Tea    will    tirst    want   to   know   what    the 
Angoste  was  like.    I  answer  that  she  had  a 
resemblance  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  some 
strange  sea-monster  come  up  from  the  abyss 
of  the  ocean  to  take  a  breath  of  air  and  a 
fflimpse  of  sunshine,  and  then  go  down  again 
——a  Bimile  which  will  not  give  you  a  very 
elear  idea  of  the  object  of  your  curiosity. 
Therefore,  to  be  more  precise  and  homely  in 
any   comparisons,  the  Anguste  in  colour  is 
Inright  red,  like  a  boiled  lobster.    As  to  shape 
^take  two  boiled  lobsters,  remove  their  heads 
olap  the  two  decapitated  portions  together, 
oontrive  to  float  them  in  the  sea,  back  up- 
irards,  in  such  a  way  that  only  the  thicker 
part  of  the  body  is  above  water  ;  of  course, 
sreatly  magnify  them  in  idea — and  you  have 
the  best  notion  I  can  give  you  of  the  Auguste 
lying  at  anchor.     She  is  built  entirely  of 
iron,  and  the  joinings  of  the  pieces  and  the 
hands  encircling  the  structure  increase  her 
lobster-like  appearance.  The  windows — small 
elrcular  plates  of  inch  thick  glass,  here  and 
there  let  in  as  firmly  as  iron  can  fix  them — 
are  not  noticed  at  a  distance  ;  but,  when  you 
arc  walking  on  the  snrfiM^e  of  the  Plunger, 
they  remind  you  of  the  ffreen  glimmering  eyes 
which  a  magnifier  will  show  you  upon    a 
epider*s  back.     In  short,  M.  Payerne  has 
invented  a  new  species  of  marine  crustacean, 
which  is  naked  and  worm-like  externally, 
having  neither  claws  nor  fins ;  but,  which  is 
provided  internally  with  an  air-bladder  like 
that  of  many  fishes ;  with  lungs  which  are 
reservoirs  of  air  as  those  of  the  camel  are 
reservoirs  of  water  ;   and  with  spiracles  and 
siphuncles  eapable  of  producing  various  ef- 
fects, an  imitation  of  the  functions  the^  would 
perform  in  the  entrails  of  the  nautilus  and 
the  ammonite.    Fins  and  claws,  or  legs  and 
feet,  a  screw  tail  for  locomotive  purposes,  or 
perhaps,  wings  even — ^for  who  can  tell? — may 
one  day  sprout  through  the  shell  of   the 
Auguste.      In  which  case  she  must  be  con- 
sidered at  present  as  a  mere  larva  or  grub,  or 
at  most  only  in  the  chirsalis  state,  from 
which  the  perfect  fhll-fledged  insect  is  to 
burst  forth  some  bright  sunshiny  morning. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Auguste, 
though  called  a  Diving  Bateau^  or  Boat,  has 
not  in  herself  the  means  of  progressive  motion 
through  the  waters,  as  by  sail  or  oar,  which 
the  word  *•  boat'»  suggests  to  the  mind.  She 
can  sink ;  and  Aie  can  rise  to  the  surface 
without  assistance.  But,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  spot  where  a  descent  is  proposed  to  be 
made,  she  has  to  be  towed  through  the  waves 
by  a  steamer  or  a  sailing  vessel.  Therefore, 
those  nerrous  persons  who  are  groaning 
over  the  invention,  fearing  that  a  force 
of  a  dozen  men  may  secretly  invade  our 
coast,  or,  entering  our  docks  in  the  disguise 


of  flounders,  may  blow  up,  or  sink,  our  navy 
from  below,  are  quite  premature  in  their 
apprehensions.  The  apparatus  has  to  be  con- 
siderably amended  and  enlarged  before  the 
French  can  play  us  such  tricks  as  those,  even 
supposing  that  they  wished  to  play  them. 

The  only  things  which  interrupt  the  sur- 
face, or  grow  out  of  the  hard  smooth  shell  of 
the  Auguste's  back,  are  :  Firstly,  a  ring,  on 
what  may  be  called  the  croup  of  the  creature, 
behind,  and  another  on  the  back  of  its  neck, 
before  ;  these  are  for  the  purpose  of  towing 
it ;  they  are  button-holes  in  which  to  fix  its 
leading-strings  when  it  is  sent  out  from  its 
home  pond,  like  a  trained  hippopotamus, 
to  perform  its  task  under  water.  Secondly  : 
quite  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  there  is  a 
small  rectangular  hole  or  trap-door,  which 
might  be  called  in  French  either  a  porte  or  a 
trou  d^homme — this  is  the  place  of  exit  and 
entrance  for  the  crew.  Over  it  springs  an 
arch  of  bar  iron,  about  five  feet  high  and  two 
or  three  inches  thick,  which  is  technically 
styled  a  potence  or  gallows ;  only  in  the 
place  where  a  strangled  man  f^ould  be  sus- 
pended, there  hang  a  pulley  and  ropes,  that 
can  be  attached  to  the  trap-door,  for  a 
purpose  which  you  will  understand  by 
and  bye. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Auguste  is  thirteen 
metres,  a  metre  being  somewhat  more  than  an 
Euglish  yard.  Call  it  a  vessel  forty  feet  long. 
The  internal  chamber,  or  hold,  or  submarine 
work-place,  is  nearly  five  metres^  or  fifteen 
feet  long.  Nine  men  go  down  in  it  com- 
fortably ;  a  dozen  find  themselves  a  little 
crowded.  The  two  extremities,  that  is  to 
say,  the  whole  remaining  space,  are  employed 
for  the  double  purpose  of  reservoirs  of  con- 
densed air,  and  hydrostatic  regulators  of 
equilibrium.  These  last  words  may,  perhaps, 
sound  a  little  hard,  but  they  shall  soon  be 
made  considerably  plainer.  The  extremity— 
which  we  may  call  the  tail — of  thecrustacsan 
is  hemi-spherical,  or  rounded  off  in  a  circular 
form ;  the  front  or  snout  end  is  conictl,  or  j 
very  bluntly  pointed,  with,  however,  a  ten- 
dency to  bulge  outwards.  The  apparatus  ftt 
each  extremity  is  similar  ;  and  cuteldc,  close 
to  certain  pumps  at  each  end  of  Che  chamber, 
are  the  Auguste's  breathing  holeoor  splraclor; 
— tubes  fitted  with  valves  for  the  discharge  of 
water  mainly,  but,  sometixiT ,  cf  air. 

Suppose,  then,  the  AvigZL*: '  lying  at  anchor 
in  diving  trim,  waitiii^fi/r  it<  J^iingbnt  the  bold 
crew  who  shall  man  ht/.  T  <o  Inventor  pushes 
off  In  a  boat,  in  otr  |iTXf  wI6h  his  inquisitive 
visitor  ;  we  soon  tcaish  the  Plunger  vessel, 
and  I  jump  on  hoard,  and  am  taken  into 
the  interior  through  the  little  square  trap- 
door. The  air  reservoirs  are  indeed  charged ; 
for  the  Doctor,  in  proof  thereof,  touches  a 
screw,  and  out  whistles  a  blast  v/orthy  of  the 
imprisoned  winds  of  ^olus.  The  floor  of 
iron  is  also  an  entire  trap-door,  into  which 
other  smaller  ones  are  let,  to  be  opened,  as 
most  convenient,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  I 
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wherever  search  is  to  be  made,  or  work  per- 
formed.   Many  of  the  present  details,  how- 
ever, may  be  considered  as  not  final,  but  as 
temporary  arrangements ;  for,  almost  every 
day  suggests  improvements  in  an  invention 
which  is  at  once  so  novel  and  so  bold.    The 
grand  principle  alone  must  remain  unchanged. 
Yen  will  not  suppose  that  the  cabin  of  the 
Auguste  (for  it  has  only  a  single  apartment) 
is  a  very  luxurious  retreat ;  that  it  is  panel- 
led with  mahogany  and  looking-glass,  hung 
^-ith  festoons  of  muslins  and  silk,  or  strewn 
with  cushions  of  velvet  padded  with  down. 
The  first  submarine  boat  is  as  far  firom  the 
thought  of  such  superfluities,  as  was  the  first 
surface-going  steamer.    It  is  of  no  use  call- 
ing for  the  steward  to  bring  you  an  ice,  a  pint 
of  Champagne,  or  a  new-laid  egg  warranted 
never  to  have  known  the  touch  of  ffrra^rvita  ; 
nor  arc  you  put  to  the  inconvenience  of 
puzzling  your  brains  as  to  which  of  the  Wa- 
vcrley  novels  you  shall  take  down  firom  their 
stylish  bookcase.    In  the  first  steamer,  the 
stoker*B  apartment  would  bo  the  place  of 
honour,  and  perhaps  almost  the  only  place  ; 
on  board  the  Auguste,  the  wind  man  s  and 
the  bellows  man's  cabinet  is  everything — 
quarter-deck,  fore-cabin,  afl-cabin,  state-room, 
kitchen  and  all.     You  find  yourself  in  a  low 
apartment  in  which  you  cannot  stand  upright 
after  the  awful  upper  trap-door  is  closed; 
but,  that  docs  not  matter,  because  you  have 
not  time  to  be  cramped,  and,  as  soon  as  you 
get  to  the  bottom,  you  open  the  trap  in  the 
floor,  cause  the  waters  to  retreat  by  the  force 
of  your  condensed  air,  and  find  yourself  stand- 
ing on  the  actual  bed  of  the  sea — on  rock,  or 
sand,  or  shingle,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be. 
The  walls,  too,  are  iron,  and  round  them  runs 
a  low  divap,  likewise  of  iron,  on  which  the 
company  seat  themselves  until  they  commence 
their  a(|uatic  labours — their  water-works,  if 
I  may  so  denominate  them.    The  only  deco- 
rations observable,   are  sundry  scren's  and 
cockH  and  pump-handles  and  pipes,  the  ne- 
ccsKary  agents  for  the  manceuvre  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  the  only  furniture,  a  pailful  of  thick 
creamy   whitewash,    and   a   large   pair   of 
bellows. 

lie  it  remembered  that  we,  Bateau  Plon- 
fieur,  and  nil,  ore  on  the  surface.  The  men 
arc  now  ready,  and  put  off  from  the  shore  in 
another  boat.  Like  miners,  they  have  changed 
their  usual  dress  for  coarse,  shabby  clothing, 
more  suitable  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  We 
get  out  of  the  hole,  and  into  our  boat ;  while  I 
they  leave  their  bark  (in  which  a  tenth  man 
reuLains),  and  prepare  to  drop,  one  bv  one, 
through  th«;  irou  d'hommcy  into  the  hollow 
entrails  of  the  red-shelled  and  cannibal 
Auguste.    I  marvel  to  behold  them  : 

*'  Alu !  reimfdIcM  ofUicir  doom 
The  little  Tictimi  play  !" 

That  is  to  say,  they  laugh,  and  seem  to  care 
no  more  about  the  matter  than  if  they  were  j 
going  down   into   a   wine-cellar,    to   fetch ' 


a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  a-plece  for  their  own 
private  drinking.  There  is  no  symptom  of 
any  horrible  drownings,  after  the  fashion  of 
Nantes,  being  either  designed  or  anticipated : 
nor,  have  they  the  look  of  those  despa«te 
men  who  habitually  risk  life  to  gidn  a  liveU- 
hood,  and  who  exist  in  the  constant  consciou- 
ness  that  they  are  so  risking  it  I  could  not 
observe  in  any  one  of  them  the  airoiiaiit*i 
expression  of  countenance. 

Well;  these  nine  sane  and  healthy  mot 
voluntarily  entered  their  iron  floating  den, 
without  grimace  or  trembling  ;  and— it  made 
me  gasp — their  foreman  (a  sleek-sldnaed, 
joll^-looking  fellow,  with  a  Btraw-colonred 
military  chin-beard),  shut  the  trap-door  with 
a  hearty  slam.  There  they  were,  and  no  mis- 
take, unless  some  legerdemain  trick  had 
been  played,  as  when  the  conjuror  pats  year 
watch  into  his  mortar,  and  afterwards  poondi 
a  watch  to  pieces.  And  now  we  learn  tks 
use  of  the  potence,  the  gallows  and  poUej. 
The  tonth  man  outside  clenches  the  foreman^ 
slum  of  the  trap-door,  by  hauling  it  even  more 
tightly  up,  which  he  does  oy  fastening 
the  rope  of  the  pulley  to  a  ring  on  the 
door.  A\licn  he  has  done  his  best,  he 
quietly  sits  down  upon  the  shell  of  the 
Auguste.  And  then  you  hear  a  rapping, 
and  a  tapping,  and  a  hammering  insidei 
AVhat  is  it  ?  They  are  absolutely  sorewuig 
and  bolting  themselves  in;  or  rather,  they 
are  screwing  aud  bolting  the  water  out :  for 
water  is  a  terribly  violent  housebreaker, 
when  you  have  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  it 
above  the  highest  ridge  of  your  roof.  And 
now  they  have  finished.  A  few  knocks  are 
given  to  warn  the  tenth  man  to  jump  off 
Behemoth *s  back,  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  go 
to  the  bottom  too.  He  kneels  down,  peeps 
into  one  of  the  spider- s  eyes,  knocks  m 
answer,  shouts  a  few  words  which  seem  to 
be  audible  within — for  a  muffled  groan  is 
heard  in  reply— jumps  into  his  boat,  and  goes 
ashore.  Ilis  part  of  the  performance  is 
played ;  he  may  now  go  home  to  breakfast. 
We)  however,  continue  to  linger  at  band  in 
our  skiff,  to  observe  the  disappearance  of  the 
Auguste  as  closely  as  possible.  The  men  are 
working  away  at  the  pumps,  taking  in  water 
as  fast  as  they  can  ;  she  will  soon  vanish. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Diving 
Boat,  composed  entirely  of  iron,  floats  by 
means  of  the  compressed  air  contained  in  the 
reservoir  at  each  end.  aided  by  the  air  in  the 
central  chamber.  If  that  compressed  air  is 
still  further  diminished  in  bulk,  after  the  hold 
has  been  made  safe  aud  water-tight,  it  is  clear 
that  the  speciflc  gravity  of  the  whole  machine 
will  be  altered  till  it  sinks.  Accordingly,  into 
these  air  reservoirs,  the  imprisoned  men  inject 
Avater  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump,  until  they 
have  thus  taken  in  as  much  additional  ballast 
as  suffices  to  sink  them.  It  is  the  principle 
of  ballooning  applied  to  the  ocean,  instead  of 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Payerne  obligingly  pointed  out  that 


I 
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oTtba  tea.  Then  the  front  portion  was  «n>1- 
Urljr  louled,  and  became  submcTgcil.  And 
ften— it  Kos  quite  »a  exciting  lu  the  nr^t  | 
•Ight  of  &  Imlloon  Bscunt :  it  was  more  fearfol 
tban  seeing  the  bratcn  planse  into  the  depth 
tw^lov,  aTt^r  fonbadmiEtakcn  it  for  an  island; 
— then,  dowu  went  tlic  scorlct-mailed  noQitn', 
with  a.  dt'cialre  dip  which  hnd  all  the  a!t  oCa 
Tolunlaiy  and  nmsealor  action.  Aod  tbe 
bnillne  waten,  and  the  vtaite  streaming  ma^ 
of  butibling  air,  whieh  thoss  dcsperadoea  left 
behind  tbem  on  the  butAkc  I    Oli  I  Gracloas 


tmntbing  men  ahould  be  cheerfull;  at  work, 
tboogb  bidden  from  our  view  by  the  waves 
of  Ibu  teal  And  not  exactly  hidden  ;  only 
veiled-  The  waters  here  are  clear,  their  bed 
being  of  rook,  and  I  eao  perceive  a  reddish 
gleam,  wilh  a  brigbter  point  In  the  middle, 
which  is  the  top  ol  Uic  potenee,  »tcttgglitiff 
through  tbe  blue-gTeen  medinm  in  whicli 
those  otoE  wretched  lost 


u  lie  entombed. 


"  FdU  fuhua  In  Ibr  fti 


The  "  (kllicr,''  however,  quotes  re^onBlvely, 


The  mea  are  safe,  thanks  to  Psycmc's 
In^nu  i  ty.  Tbcy  have  mooh  more  air 
with  them  than  thev  will  require  during 
Ihvir  et^  bvlow  ;  they  can  regnlate  the 
fupply  at  pleasure,  and  this  will  give  them 
-=iifflcieot  oiygen.  But,  1«  breaUiing  they 
111  row  off  carbonic  acid,  and  this  must  be  got 
lid  of.  or  they  will  suOer  inconvenience,  and, 
ptTliapi,  be  injured  In  health.  They,  thcrc- 
Ibrc.  lake  down  with  tbem  a  bneliel  containing 
about  fix  (Prcneliliiounds  of  ilnt-rale  qnick- 
Unc.  with  d  email  portion  of  potasb ;  it  is 
mlicd  with  water,  and.  as  Boon  m  their  feel- 
ing* toll  tHem  what  is  wanted  to  be  done, 
one  of  the  nnmbcr  takcD  a  pair  of  bellowx 
having  the  rose  of  a  garden  walering-pot 
fixed  on  Ih  aaout,  anil  with  this  simple  Itniile- 
mont  dipped  into  tho  alkaline  noliition,  he 
blows  away,  nntil  the  air  is  BulBolcntly  pnriQcd 
by  tbe  pama'e  tbroQEh it.  to b«  agaiu  wbolc- 
•ome  to  the  lungs.  For  thow  who  doubt  the 
hcalthlncEit  of  houae^Icanings  and  white- 
washings, here  is  a  lesson  that  the  human 
body  throws  off  a  something,  whose  111  effects 
*re  nratraliscd  by  lime. 


Ml  at  His  LiMdoa  Polytechnic  KihlbiElon, '  of 


ten  years  ago — and  has  published  on  tho 
sabject.  But,  the  Diving  Boat  has  led  to  the 
discoTsry  of  an  nnexpcctcd  means  of  clearing 
air  of  an  exci-ss  of  carbonic  add.  The  Bell 
cannot  be  worked  in  a  sirong  current ;  the 
boat  works  best  there,  for  this  reason.  It  is 
known  that  carbonic  acid  Is  very  soluble  [n 
water,  much  more  lotuble  than  atmospheric 
air ;  that  is,  it  Is  taken  up  by  it  in  comblno' 
lioQ,  like  sugar  or  salt  ;  or,  as  they  are  both 
fluids,  It  might  be  batter  to  say  that  water 
and  carbonic  acid  unite  together  like  Rpirita 
and  wilier,  instead  of  remaining  separate,  like 
water    and    oil.      Now,  it    turns    out  that 

'bonic  acid  combines  so  readily  with  water, 
that  when  the  Diving  Boat  is  worldng  in  a 
strong  onrrent,  the  men  have  no  need  to  use 
their  lime  solution,  nor  io  work  their  bellows 
The  water  running  beneath  their  feet 
and  carries  off  with  it  the  carbonic 
.  hst  as  they  produce  it.  And,  for- 
tunately, carbonlo  acid  is  so  much  heavier 
than  almospberic  air,  that  it  naturally  sinks 

tho  bottom  of  the  boat  by  its  own  weight. 

is  only  in  still  waters  that  they  are  obliged 
to  have  reconrso  to  the  bellows  and  tiio 
alkaline  alr-flltcr ;  and  the  more  the  water 
changes  from  tho  condition  of  stiUncBB,  the 
icE3  need  have  they  of  tliat  acid.  We  may 
hence  deduoe  the  fact,  that  fountains  and 
running  streams  in  the  midst  of  populous 
cities  arc  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
are  bealthfiil  io  the  constituOon.  by  carrjing 
off,  while  they  seem  to  bo  only  idly  Rparkling 
to  and  fro,  many  an  unseen,  impalpable,  and 
unsuspected  impurity. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  Diviag  Bell  is, 
lliat  the  deeper  it  descends,  the  higher  (be 
water  riseswithin  it,  l^om  the  compresnion  of 
the  included  air  by  the  superincumbent  mass 
ofwater;  BO  that  the  adventurer  Hnds  him- 
self half- aoodcd  and  cerlously  hindered  boUi 
in  investigation  and  in  work,  long  before  a 
depth  impossible  for  human  lungs  to  bear 
has  Ijeen  reached.  But,  the  Diring  Boiit,  by 
making  use  of  the  inlernai  spring  of  its  tttOTC 
of  coinpressed  lur.  is  always  able  (by  letting 
out  an  eitra  Euppiy,  as  profounder  depths  are 
arrived  at),  to  keep  the  water-surfiice  miita 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Internal  walls  of  its 
chamber. 

It  seems  at  lirst  sight  a  little  paradoxical 
to  Icam  that  it  costs  much  less  trouble  to 
make  the  Auguntc  float  on  the  snrGtce,  thau 
to  cause  her  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
But,  a  very  slight  change  of  equilibrium  or 
alteration  of  speciBc  gra^ty  Is  sufnclent  to 

Eroduce  the  tendency  to  float.  If  you  sink  a 
ladder  full  of  air  in  a  tub,  by  moans  of  a 
small  bag-(\jll  of  shot  just  enough  to  keep  it 
at  the  bottom,  it  is  snrprising  how  few  snot 
have  to  lie  subtracted.  In  oriler  to  make  it 
mount ;  just  as,  in  a  nicely  bafanced  balloon, 
the  shaking  out  of  a  imall  sand-bag  causes  It 
to  mount  steadilv.  And  to  the  Angnste,  by 
discharging  a  11  tile  water  through  the  spit^el' 

'  nf   Iti    irnn    flWll     mnkDB    lUolf  llirhtnr     an 


a  shell,  makes  itself  lighter,  and 


rises  buoyanriy.  The  Idea  is  beautifully 
simple,  aud  would  be  perfectly  novel  if  similar 
contrivances  had  not  been  observable  in  the 
structure  of  certain  marine  animals.  Unman 
ingenuity  sometimes  has  the  good  fortune  to 
hit  upon  means  similar  to  those  employed  by 
the  Great  Author  of  Nature ;  and  is  then 
most  sure,  as  well  as  most  successful. 

The  descent  of  the  Auguste,  on  the  other  ! 
hand,  is  effected  by  a  laborious  ii^ection  of 
water  into  the  reservoirs  of  compressed  air  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  greater  the  store  of  breath- 
able provision,  the  harder  work  it  is  to  cram 
and  force  upon  it  so  unyielding  an  intruder  as 
water  is — the  least  snueezeable  of  things. 
The  air  does  yield  at  last  to  the  impudent 
invasion,  but  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  after 
proving  itself  to  be  somewhat  heated  by  the 
contest.  Moreover,  for  convenience  sake,  a 
greater  excess  of  floating  power  is  usually 
maintained  at  the  surftice,  when  the  Augustc 
licH  at  her  moorings,  than  of  sinking  power  at 
the  l)ottom,  when  she  wants  to  lie  steady  at 
her  work. 

It  is  good,  for  the  safety  of  the  crew,  that 
this  should  be  the  case ;  namely,  that  it 
should  be  less  trouble  to  float  the  Bateau 
Plongeur  than  to  sink  her.  But  Dr.  Pa^erne 
has  superadded  a  very  beautiful  and  simple 
contrivance,  by  which,  if  the  pumps  should 
fail  to  perform'their  duty,  the  Bateau  can,  by 
a  few  touches,  be  instantly  brought  to  the 
surface.  It  is  a  proof  too,  how  little  complex 
the  whole  management  of  the  machinery  is, 
that  the  workmen  who  dive  conduct  it  with 
perr.'ct  confidence,  and.  Dr.  Pay  erne  says, 
quite  as  well  as  himself. 

We  left  the  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  master  had  returned  to  his  scientific 
labour?,  and  I  had  gone  home  to  put  on  paper 
Bf)m(>thing  of  Avhat  I  had  seen  and  heard. 
Ilavinj;  been  present  at  the  imprisonment  of 
the  nine  martyrs,  I  was  anxious  to  assist,  as 
th<;  PVench  say,  at  their  escape.  They  went 
down  at  nine  In  the  morning  (or  a  little  after, 
for  my  visit  caused  a  short  delay),  and  they 
wcro  to  emerge  about  one  in  the  afternoon. 
I  returned  at  the  time  appointed,  and  was 
just  t(»o  late  to  see  the  Auguste  rise,  like  a 
Venus  with  the  scarlet  fever,  from  the  sea; 
but  the  living  cargo  was  untouched  and  un- 
adulterated :  the  tenth  man  was  beginning  to 
un  tackle  the  trap-door  and  clear  the  ropes 
from  the  pulley  and  gibljet.  At  last  the  hole 
opened  [it  just  comes  into  my  head  that  it  is 
very  like  the  hole  in  a  humming-top,  which 
admits  the  wind,  and  causes  the  music ;  or 
still  more  like  the  enlarged  bung-hole  of  a 
cask],  and  one  by  one  they  lifted  themselves 
out.  There  was  no  struggling  or  fighting 
who  should  get  away  first,  as  must  have  been 
the  case  had  they  been  pent  up  for  four 
hours  in  a  real  and  true  black  hole  of 
Calcutta ;  the  exit  was  made  quietly,  and 
even  a  little  lazily.  The  first  word  which  I 
heard  from  their  mouths,  was  not  "  Thank 
God,  here  we  are,  above  water  again  I"  nor 


"  Catch  me  at  the  bottom  another  time,  if  yoa 
can !''  but  the  foreman,  turning  towu^  the 
dock-wall  on  which  we  were  standing,  aaked, 
**  Sammes-nous  bien  deseendua  7"  **  Did  we 
make  a  good  descent  ?"  Think  of  the  fellow's 
coolness  in  caring  about  the  style  of  the  per- 
formance I  I  almost  believe  that  he  purpoaelT 
made  tlie  last  plunge  a  little  more  preci- 
pitately than  usual,  simply  to  show  what  a 
high-mettled  Triton  his  Auguste  could  be  od 
occasion. 

The  other  men  toddled  off  to  their  dressing- 
room,  not  a  bit  more  beaten  than  miners 
whom  I  have  seen  returning  from  their  work. 
To  say  that  they  were  as  coel  as  cucumbers 
and  as  neat  as  if  they  came  out  of  a  band-box, 
would  not  be  true.  But,  they  were  to  get  a 
hasty  snack  of  dinner,  and  go  down  again  in 
the  afternoon.  The  air  reservoirs  contained 
sufficient  for  tliat  day's  consumption,  witbont 
any  more  being  pumped  into  them.  Next 
morning  a  fresh  stock  would  have  to  be  laid 
in.  Eight  hours,  divided  into  two  spells, 
is  the  usual  day's  work  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea;  but,  sometimes,  Avhen  the  boat  drops 
nicely,  in  a  convenient  position,  a  shorter  stay 
enables  them  to  satisfy  themselves  and  others 
as  to  ttfb  quantity  of  rock  removed.  The 
fragments  detached  arc  brought  up  in  the 
Diving  Boat. 

These  things  arc  only  the  boginnings  of 
wonders.  What  Dr.  Payerne  longs  for,  is 
additional  mechanical  power  to  work  bis 
invention,  which  he  feels  certain  of  fi^ining 
when  he  has  obtained  additional  capital.  He 
proposes  to  make  a  submarine  steamboat, 
which,  however  the  reader  may  stare,  is  as 
actual  a  possibility  as  the  Auguste  Is  an 
existing  fact.  But  expense  is  the  present 
stumbling  block;  experiments  cannot  be 
made  for  nothing. 

The  submarine  steamer  would  hare  two 
fires ;  one  for  the  surface,  and  another  for  the 
deeps.  Up  above,  it  would  burn  air  ;  bat  air 
is  too  valuable  to  bum  in  the  abyss  below. 
Heat  must  there  be  generated  by  means  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  though  the  process  is  nmch 
more  costly. 

The  first  descent  was  made  in  the  Seine 
at  Paris;  and  it  showed  the  confidence 
which  the  inventor  placed  in  his  apparatoi. 
Inclosed  in  an  iron  cage  at  the  bottuoi  of  a 
river,  he  could  not  have  been  very  easilr 
raised  to  the  surface  either  dead  or  alive,  u 
the  effect  calculated  on  had  n3t  been  produced 
by  the  means  employed.  But,  a  tnod  in  the 
sea  at  the  time  of  high  water,  nn^  at  a  p<^t 
above  low  water-mark,  would  have  inrared 
him  some  sort  of  succour  in  case  of  need, 
if  he  patiently  waited  in  his  den  for  three 
or  four  hours,  and  had  only  air  cnongh  to 
breathe. 

The  greatest  depth  to  which  Dr.  Payerne 
has  yet  descended,  is  seventy-five  French  fleet 
— a  trifle  more  than  English.  But,  many 
valuable  cargoes  lie  sunken  deeper  than  that, 
and  arc  well  worth  the  fetching  up  ngmln. 
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He  belie? 
ing  tbe  ] 

hoadred  and  Otly  Tuet ;  bat,  to 
rwalt,  he  would  require  to  use  Blclun-englttes 
u  his  Bir-coiapTewora.  MadurI  labour  is 
iaCDpable  of  the  effort ;  and  he  bns  not  nt 
present  snfllclcnt  pecuaiaiy  meiiDg  at  com- 
mand to  make  the  aecesear;  ouIIbj. 

Wbether  the  inFealioa  la  to  halt  wbi^re  it 
Is.  or  progrcBBively  to  grow  into  the  mnrTd 
of  a  gubmarine  locomotive  it^amer,  the  name 
or  the  maa  who  has  already  dared  and  per- 
formed so  much  ought  to  be  enrolled  on  the 
list  of  the  world's  notables.  And  therefore, 
I  Fcntare  to  propoac  that  the  words,  Diving 
Boat,  or  Bateau  Plongeur,  bo  now  for  tbe 
last  time  usnl  in  Engfaud ;  and  that  hencc- 
fortb,  wbf^Q  wc  wUh  to  mentioa  this  admi- 
rable result  of  mechanical  skill,  we  cull  it 
rimply— A  Pateiisb, 


SUNDAY  MORNING. 

It  ii  a  qacatlon  not,  I  thick,  bvacalh  the 
dignity  of  the  philosopher  and  psychologist 
to  discilBB  whether,  ■uppo'ing  our  dear  old 
friend  Robinson  Crusoe  to  have  lost  conat  of 
a  few  days  during  his  stay  oa  the  Islsod  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  he  would  have  beeo  enabled 
to  correct  tbe  notches  on  that  d^ar  old  post — 
Hcuvea'a  bleolng  upon  it,  how  it  stands  ap 
"  1  tbe  plain  of  my  cbildbood,  sun-lighted  for 
verl  —  by  intoiti»ely  Itnowiag  Sunday  us 
oon  ai  it  came  roond.  My  theory  is  that  he 
would :  my  opinion  Is,  that  there  is  some- 
thini;  in  and  about  the  aspect  of  tbe  Sabbath 
BO  coatrm-distlaguisbed  from  otbcr  days,  so 
perfectly  mi  etneria,  that,  the  wide  world 
r,  th«  GognLtancc  and  rccognitioa  ofSiln- 
are  luialc  and  intuitive.  It  Is  not  like 
other  dan;  the  air,  the  Btillnesa,  tbe  noise, 
not  like  those  of  other  dayn.  There  Is 
I  on  »  wet  Sunday,  and  rain  on  a  iret 
Monday ;  but  they  are  not  the  Boae  rains  by 
any  means.  The  Sunday  Eunshiae  and  the 
Saturday  sansbine  both  light  us  and  warm 
us  and  cbeer  us;  but  the  sunny  Saturday  is 
for  different  n*oai  Uie  nunoy  Suuduy, 

I  do  not  hold  with  Sir  Andrew  Agneir.  I 
Jo  not  row  in  Uie  same  boat  as  the  crusaders 
against  Sunday  oranges  and  Sunday  orange- 
women.  I  cannot  pin  my  fuitb  to  tbe  statnte 
af  King  Charles  the  Second  (a  pretty  fellow 
'0  force  sours  on  Soaday  as  on  vegetables 
hat  ore  none  the  better  for  pickling).  I  caa- 
lOt  He  perdition  in  a  Sabbath-seved-on  shirt- 
button  ;  the  bottomless  pit  in  a  Sunday-baked 
pio  ;  Tophet  in  the  boiler  of  a  Sunday  steam- 
boat I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  blacken  the 
reputation  of  my  friend  the  Pot  because  he 
eqjoys  himself  on  a  Sunday,  seeing  that  he. 
in  his  turn,  might  say  somethiag  severe  of 
my  mamma  the  Kettle.  If  we  "  maunna 
wheestle  on  a  Soonday,"  my  friends  beyond 
tbe  Orampiaos,  we  "  maunna  "  drink  quite  so 
much  whiskey  between  services.  I  cannot,  in 
-"iclmion,  see  any  reason  why,  beoanse  it  is 


Sunday,  a  man  should  half  throttle  himself 
with  a  white  nccklotb  ;  turn  his  eyes  nil  ways 
save  the  natural  one  ;  and  put  on  a  look  of 
GXcrnciating  wretch edne^  and  anguish  when 
be  Is  naturally  inclined  to  be  cbcerni!.  Excnse 
mu  if  I  use  strong  loni^uage,  but  I  t^l 
strongly ;  and.  do  not  think  me  scofflng  or 
irreverent,  If,  acknowledging  my  respect  for 
missionary  enterprise  and  perseverance  and 
sincerity,  I  confess  my  inabjiily  to  believe  in 
the  conversion  of  that  New  Zealand  chieftain, 
who,  having  been  edncated  at  a  missionary 
station,  was  in  after  years  questioned  by  one 
of  his  reverend  friends  as  to  bis  spiritual 
prop'eEB,  and,  on  l>eing  pressed,  avowed  that 

'—  '■ad  not  bet ■""  "' 

m,  but  til 

Sunday  morning  la  town  and  country;  let 
mc  essay,  with  my  blunt  pencil,  to  sketch 
some  Sunday  morning  draughts. 

What  sort  of  a  Sunday  morning  conld  that 
have  been  of  Ibe  18th  of  June,  IBIS,  when 
the  two  great  armies  of  the  English  and  the 
French  lay  opposite  each  other  (after  conch- 
Ing  nnea«Iy  m  their  muddy  lairs  all  Saturday 
night),  like  wild  beasts,  ready  to  rend  eacil 
oUicr  in  pieces  presently  T  Gunner  and  Driver 
number  seven,  as  be  pushes  and  labours,  and 
toils  and  molls  at  the  wheels  of  yonder  great 
piece  of  ordnance,  overhauling  and  sponging 
out  the  creature's  moulhtosoo  that  ills  ready 
for  roaring  and  biting,  docs  he  think  of  the 
bloody  Sunday's  work  he  is  upon. — that  It  was 
00  a  Sunday  morning  that  the  great  Untiring 
Band  yet  chose  to  rest  fl-oni  the  labours  ot 
Crcaliont  Gunner  and  Driver  number  seven, 
as,  wiping  the  sweat  from  ulThls  auiious  fiicc, 
he  scans  the  trees  and  farms  and  cottages  as 
well  as  he  can  tor  .a  rainy  mist, — docs  it  ever 
strike  him  that  the  grey  church  of  Waterloo 
yonder  was  meant  to  be  something  else  tlian 
a  mere  "  position  "—than  a  place  to  hold  or 
defend,  or  to  assault  and  attack — than  a  thing 
to  batter  and  rear  great  guns  against,  and 
throw  red-hot  shot  Into,  or  may  be,  aHer  the 
battle,  to  establish  an  hospital  or  Utter  down 
troop  horses  In!  Comes  there  ever  a 
thought  across  this  rude  fighting  man  that 
there  are  villages  and  village  churches  In  his 
own  land  of  England  ! — notably  a  tittle,  grey, 
ivy-coloured  fane  "down  in  his  part  of  tbe 
country  ;"  a  clinrcb  with  a  leaden  spire  and 
a  thatched  roof,  and  little  lozenge  casements 
gliateniug  lihe  diamonds  ;  a  church  with  a 
rebellious  sea  of  churchyard,  all  stormy  waves 
of  tarf,  crested  with  breakers  of  white  tomb- 
stone, surging  up  viciously  against  the  church, 
and  threatening  to  break  through  Its  Gotbio 
wiadowB,  and  quite  submerge  that  smog 
Corinthian  porch  the  last  vicar  (who  bad  * 
pretty  taste  for  building,  confound  html) 
raised,  rolling  Its  verdant  billows  to  rocks  a- 
bcod  of  family  vaults,  and  the  low  encom- 
passing Blone  wall.  Here  he  played  years  ago, 
(..* 1..  .i___i.  of 'liatinfj,  orofbciog 
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on  a  Sunday  morning ;  were  it  not,  indeed,  - 
Tom  the  blacksmith -8  son.  or  Toby  Grance 
who  lived  ''along  a  Saunders,"  which  last — 
thi;  Bolf-Htylcd  cock  of  the  village — he,  the 
embryo  Gunner,  met  on  a  Sabbath  morning 
and  '*  paid,''  knocking  him  from  his  cockiHh  } 
eminence,  crowing,  to  the  very  bottom  and  | 
foundation  of  a  muck-midden,  where  he  lay ' 
howling  amongst  the  ordure  ;  for  which  ex- ! 
ploit  he  (Gunner)  was  sorely  scourged  next  j 
morning  by  the  schoolma><ter.  a  learned  man,  | 
wiio  could  talk  like  a  book,  and  had  a  Avonder- ; 
ful  property  of  boxing  your  ears,  sitting  the  j 
while  at  his  desk,  were  you  ever  so  many  feet 
oir.  Many  a  Sunday  morning  has  he.  Gunner, 
Fat  in  the  free-seats  close  to  the  squire- s  pew, 
wondering  why  the  brave  gentlemen  and  fair 
Irtditjs  on  the  brasses  always  crossed  their  arms 
like  scissors,  and  held  their  hea<ls  askew ;  why 
the  mailed  knights  with  tin  pots  (in  marble) ' 
on  their  heads,  always  went  to  sleep  with  their  i 
feet  resting  on  little  dogs ;  spelling  out  that ; 
quaint  marble  tablet  setting  forth  how  Sir 
Roger  }5ielby  died  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and 
wondering  what  wars  were  like.  Those  Sunday 
mornings:  how  drowsy,  how  distressingly 
somnolent  they  were  to  him  I  That  weary 
litany !  that  still  more  sleepy  sermon!  There 
was  a  sharp  zest  or  relish  thrown  in  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  former  in  the  shape  of 
the  publication  of  marriage  banns,  and  a 
neat  peppery  little  prayer  about  the  French 
and  the  Pope  and  a  certain  *' bloodthirsty 
usurper,"  whose  "  casting  dov^n  "  was  heMo- 
mudivjly  supiUicated ;  but  no  such  zests 
enlivened  the  dreary  wasto  of  sermon.  Page 
after  page  of  manuscript  was  turned  over 
with  a  lullaby  of  rustling  foolscap,  and  the 
drooping,  sleep-oppressed  spirits  of  the  boys 
would  have  given  in,  have  knocked  under 
entirely,  were  it  not  for  the  thought — the 
mighty  thought — the  1)ark  riding  on  a  sea  of 
joy  with  twenty  anchors  of  Hope  at  the  bows 
—the  thought  of  the  gathering  round  about 
tliL'  baker's  shop  after  church  ;  the  gladsym- 
po.^ium  of  boys  and  girls  with  snowy  napkins 
waiting  for  the  baked  dinners;  the  gastro- 
nmnic  Bourse— where  a  rumour  that  Starling's 
])!<>  was  spoilt,  that  Bailey- s  over-cake  or  puff- 
pa-ite  rider  to  her  pic  had  been  devoured  by 
a  liuccaneering  baker,  was  sufficient  to  throw 
a  gloom  on  the  market,  and  cause  apples  and 
marbles  to  bo  quoted  at  nothing  at  all.  And, 
wli<>n  the  Sunday  bakings  did  come  forth, 
wliat  glorious  sights  they  were !  Gunner  and 
I>riv«T  number  seven,  you  have  had  commis- 
su'iat  beef,  and  commissariat  biscuit,  this 
Siiu'lay  morning ;  but  in  those  days  you  were 
iMititliMl  to  a  Hharc  in  a  dish  in  which  there 
wa-  b'  .wn,  hot  meat  with  streaky  fat — a  dish 
so  bi'.Aii,  so  streaked  with  while  itself,  so 
cMo.oinpaMjjed  with  savoury  crispness  that  you 
faiioi-fl  you  could  oat  it.  as  wHl  as  Iho  mi'at, 
fur  all  it  caiiii?  from  Stairordi^hire  and  was 
but  Ji  ])ot-ih«'ril.  Nor  wir^  this  all ;  for  in 
anntlu'r  comparlmfiit  ofthiM  fflibl"  difh  tliTc 
larked  In  a  grtmsy  n<'f:tar,  p«)tatoeH — ko ciiM|i, 


so  exquisitely  done,  to  yellow,  that  ihtj 
looked  like  tlie  golden  apples  of  the  Htispen- 
des,  or  that  the  shepherd  gave  to  YeniUL 
AVho  would  mind  sermons  with  such  frnits  in 
store  ?  Old  days,  those.  Gunner  and  Driver 
number  seven,  ({uiet  days,  timid  days! 

Sunday  morning  at  Doctor  Twcep's  Glaed- 
cal  Seminary.  Kilbum.  Middlesex.  Classical 
was  Doctor  Twcep's.  There  were  talismaaic 
'^adsumtt'-  and  *' licet n  ■-  and  **plarctaj^^  used 
in  playground,  and  class,  and  refectory. 
There  was  Smith  ma  for  and  Smith  minor  and 
Smith  rnimmns;  and  the  boy  who  had  charge 
of  the  birches,  hang  him!  was  propfecttu. 
When  we  saw  Doctor  Tweep  coming,  wc  cried 
*'Cot;f,'' — ^when  he  gave  us  permission  to  go 
"  down  street,' '  on  half-hours,  be  granted  us 
an  '*  exeat.'''  Everybody  was  classical  save 
the  writing-master,  who  pretended  to  bo,  but 
wasn't :  and  who,  wishing  to  bestow  a  mark 
of  approbation  on  one  of  his  pupils  ono  day, 
called  him  bonus pucrus  (thinking,  good  man, 
that  what  was  sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce 
for  the  gander)  and  was  then  and  there  dis- 
charged by  Dr.  Tweep  *•  for  poisoning.'*  as  be 
elegantly  expressed  it,  ''the  pure  stream  that 
flowed  from  the  Aonion  Mount.''  Select,  also, 
was  Doctor  Tweep.  At  least  wc  had  room 
for  forty,  but  only  numbered  twenty,  which 
did  not  hinder  our  impartial  preceptor  dis- 
pensing among  us  the  full  allowance  of 
flogging  for  two  score. 

Sunday  morning  at  Kilbum  is  marked  in 
my  recollection  with  three  white  stones.  One 
stands  for  tea  at  breakfast,  the  next  for  letten 
from  home,  the  third  for  Greek  Testament 
The  tea  was  a  great  thing.  We  had  milk  and 
water  during  the  week — **pky-biue,"  as  we 
ironically  called  it — and  bitter  jokes  we  made 
about  the  chalk  supposed  to  form  one  of  its 
component  parts,  and  the  preposterous  share 
the  pump-handle  hafl  in  its  manuftctnre. 
But,  on  Sunday  mornings  wc  had  tea,  not  in 
mugs,  mind  you,  but  in  real  cups,  mind  yoo. 
It  was  curious  tea — somewhat  rescnildine 
thin  broth,  not  unlike  very  weak  sago,  with 
a  smack  of  diluted  colewort  and  a  dash  of 
camomiles,  and  a  pervading,  sickly  flavour, 
half  saccharine,  half  '^  clothy,-'  that  gave  it 
quite  a  relish.  It  was  of  a  light  liver  colour, 
and  had  a  thin  marbled  scum  of  skim  milk 
a-stop,  and  left  a  residue  of  thin  leaves  of  a 
strange  shapo  and'  colour,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  short  stiff  stalks,  that,  when  yon 
swallowed  any  of  them  by  accident,  made  yon 
cough  and  sputter  a  great  deal.  Our  head 
^  satirist  and  poet,  who  was  thrashed  about  five 
I  times  a  week  for  inability  to  scan  the  humor- 
!  ous  Virgilian  line  ending  with  ''vox  faveibuM 
htrsit,^^  and  who  always  got  the  quantitiea 
right  in  his  sloop  and  forgot  them  when  he 
I  wokfs-Mufliuhurd  he  was  caTled.— who  is  now, 
I  beliiivc;,  a  profesHod  "funny  man"  and  diner- 
!  out,  declan-<l  that  these  stalks  were  chopped 
birch -broom«i.  Ho  ought  to  have  known  ;  ttir 
no  boy  had  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
■  the  twigs  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  than  he  had. 
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Letters  from  home  were  always  delivered 
tc  us  at  this  Sunday  tea-time — open :  after 
having  undergone  an  ocular  quarantine  at 
the  hands  and  eyes  of  Doctor  Tweep,  to  se- 
cure, I  imagine,  their  not  containing  unlaw- 
ful playthings,  fire-works,  notions  on  educa- 
tion unsuited  for  our  years,  or  "  cribs"  fbr 
our  Latin  exercises.  If  they  conveyed  seri- 
ous intelligence,  such  as  births,  deaths,  or 
marriages,  wc^ot  them  without  delay  ;  but, 
in  ordinary  cases  wc  had  to  wait  the  Sundav 
morning  delivery ;  till  which  time,  though 
we  knew  of  their  arrival,  on  the  previous 
Monday,  even,  we  were  compelled  to  wait. 
Agonising  suspense  for  those  who  were 
anxious  to  know  how  the  poney  yrop,  or  what 
Bob  Burns  had  done  with  the  last  batch  of 
puppies ;  when  the  next  plum-cake  and  silver 
crown  were  coming,  and  whether  Mr.  Park's 
stock  contained  anv  more  ''Red  Rovers  of  the 
Ocean,"  for  tinselling ! 

Greek  Testament  also  came  on  Sunday 
mornings,  between  breakfast  and  church 
times.  Of  all  the  gallons  of  tears  I  must 
have  shed  over  the  Hellenic  language,  the 
fewest,  I  think,  the  sparsest  drops  were  poured 
forUi  over  Testament.  Digging  up  Greek 
roots  as  we  did  at  other  times,  like  pigs 
hunting  for  truffles,  and  scratching  at  the 
horny  bark  of  the  appalling  tree  of  Greek 
verbs  till  we  felt  inclined  to  hang  ourselves 
on  the  branches,  we  went  smilingly  and 
joyfully  to  Testament.  The  master  was  an 
Oxford  man,  too  poor  to  keep  the  necessary 
amount  of  terms,  but  hoping  manfully  to  save 
a  few  pounds  yet,  and  go  back,  and  come  out 
a  Fellow.  He  had  such  a  winning  way,  and 
easy  power  of  explanation  and  illustration, 
and  such  a  deep,  rich,  bass  voice,  that  we  used 
to  sit  with  rapt  ears  and  eager  faces  lis- 
tening to  him.  And  Tommy  Brooks,  from 
Smyrna,  whose  father  was  supposed  to  be  a 
"  dragon,"  an  impossible  profession,  but  was 
really,   I   opine,    a  "  dragoman ;"    Tommy 


Brookg — ^who  used  to  stumble  over  en  arche 
en  o  logo$,  as  if  the  words  were  made  of  wood 
with  rusty  nails  in  them — grew  so  excellent  a 
Greek  scholar  that  at  the  half-yearly  examina- 
tion, being  entrusted  with  the  recitation  of 
the  ode  of  Anacreon,  beginning  "  TTieh  legein 
aireidaSf^^  he  broke  into  such  a  flux  of  Attic, 
Ionic,  and  Doric  intermingled,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  stop  him,  thinking  that  he  was  in  a 
fit.  Moreover,  it  was  in  a  comfortable  little 
slice  of  a  study  in  winter,  and  in  the  garden, 
a  shady  place,  under  laurel  bushes  in  summer, 
where  our  class  met.  I  would  I  were  there 
again  with  Mr.  fiidloc  (drowned  going  out 
to  the  CajM;)  listening,  *'  under  the  laurels," 
to  the  magnificent  gospel  of  St.  John. 

Sunday  morning  in  London  streets.  The 
pavement  seems  to  have  its  Sunday  coat  on, 
as  the  pavement  treaders  have.  The  omni- 
basKs,  though  working,  poor  vehicles  I  look 
spruce  and  *•  Sundayfied."  The  horses  have 
bunches  of  ribbons  in  their  ears,  and  the 
coachmen  carry  pinks  or  dog-rozes  in  their 


button-holes,  or  in  their  mouths.  The  drivers 
and -conductors  have  some  degree  of  smart- 
ness in  their  attire,  not  always,  I  am  afraid  to 
say,  displaying  clean  linen ;  but,  always 
mounting— on  the  part  of  the  driver— «  pair 
of  fresh  gloves,  and  on  that  of  the  conductor 
an  extra  polish  to  his  boots.  The  cabmen, 
unused  to  frequent  fares  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, snore  peacefully  on  their  boxes,  or 
improve  their  minds  with  the  perusal  of  cheap 
periodicals  j  or,  seated  on  the  iron  door-step 
of  their  vehicles  and  puffing  the  calumet  of 
peace,  hold  mystic  converse  with  olher  cab- 
men, and  with  the  waterman  on  the  stand. 

Town-made  little  boys,  with  caps  between 
Lancers'  shakoes  and  accordions,  pick  out  the 
cleanest  spots  on  the  road  to  cross,  lest  they 
should  soil  their  bright  highlows.  Policemen 
lounge  easily  post,  whistling  softly,  as  if 
to  ecLj  that,  with  the  exception  of  orange  bas- 
kets, they  war  against  no  human  thing  to- 
day. Cooks  and  housemaids  peep  slyly  over 
area  railings  and  out  of  second-floor  windows ; 
for  it  is  their  **  day  out,"  and  they  are  anxious 
to  ascertain  what  the  weather  looks  like,  and 
whether  it  is  within  the  limits  of  reason  to 
risk  and  throw  on  the  clemency  of  the  skies 
that  gorgeous  thing  I  know  of  in  the  back- 
kitchen  and  a  band-box — that  boomerang, 
which  is  to  strike  terror  and  dismaj  into  the 
heart  of  "  Missus,"  and  then,  recoiling,  seat 
itself  triumphantly  on  the  head  of  Jane  or 
Ann  Elizabeth — the  Sunday  bonnet.  But  see, 
the  door  of  this  genteel  residence  opens, 
and  forth  from  it  comes  Missns  herself  in  her 
Sunday  bonnet  (with  not  half  such  splendid 
colours  or  so  many  ribbons  as  Janets  in  the 
bandbox),  and  Master,  and  young  Master,  and 
Missey,  and  the  children,  all  l)Ound  for 
church.  Master  has  a  broad-brimmod  hat, 
and  such  a  shirt-collar,  neckcloth,  and  frill, 
as  only  the  father  of  a  family  conscious  of  his 
moral  responsibility  can  boast.  Uis  boots 
are  the  boots  of  a  man  with  five  hundred  a 
year,  who  owes  his  baker  nothing,  or,  if 
anything,  can  pay  it,  sir,  at  Michaelmas  when 
he  sends  his  bill  in.  His  double  eye-glass 
has  respectability,  paternity,  morality  in  it. 
He  is  a  Church  man,  I  con  see,  by  the  com- 
plete Church  Service  in  a  small  portmanteau 
of  blue  leather,  which  young  Master  (bound 
in  a  cut-away  coat,  turned  up  with  check 
trowsers,  and  gilt  lettered)  is  carrying. 

Ring  out,  ye  bells,  from  the  great  spire  of 
Paul's  ;  from  the  twin  towers  of  St.  Peter's 
Westminster  ;  from  lowly  St.  Margaret's, 
with  its  great  stained  window  nestling  close 
by.  Ring  out  from  St.  Pogis-under-pump, 
where  the  rector  is  non-resident,  and  the 
mild  young  curate  has  a  hankering  after 
candlesticks  on  the  communion-table.  Ring 
out  from  the  dozy  chapel-of-ease,  where  the 
very  crimson  cushions  seem  to  slumber  ;  from 
the  bran-new  Puseyite  bazaar — ^I  beg  pardon, 
church — where  a  wax-chandler *b  shop  seems 
to  have  broken  into  the  main  avenue  of 
Covent  Garden  market,  and,  having  stormed 
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the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street,  to  haye  nt 
itself  down  among  the  mint;  tlnUe  from 
St.  Hildeborgm's,  the  sly  little  Romish  chapel; 
-— callronr  flocks  together, Zoar,  and Enon, 
and  Ebenezer,  and  Rahshekah ; — Howlers, 
Jumpers,  Moravians,  Johanna  Sonthcotonians, 
and  New-Jemsalemites.  Ring  out,  ye  hells — 
for  this  is  Sunday  morning. 

And,  ring  ont,  oh  bells,  a  peal  of  love,  and 
kindness,  and  brotherhood.  Ring  Tolerance 
into  preachers'  months  and  men's  hearts,  that 
while  they  pray  they  may  forbear  to  thank 
Heaven  that  they  are  not  as  other  men,  or 
even  as  "  this  Publican  "  who  is  their  neigh- 
boor  I 

SPEED  THE  PLOUGH. 


JoBif  WiLDB  oT  RodeBUiclMB  WM  ■taadiBf  on  a  hm 
or  the  far-off  Ida  of  Riifcii,  oa  a  motniBff  Mf ht  and 

■tiU; 
And,  a*  ba  lookad  aboat  Mm,  ha  aaw  a  Uttia  ihoa 
or  glaji  moH  stnaial/  tehionad,  that  glittfr'd  Uka  May 

daw. 


No  foot  of  mortal  enataniadh  a  ittla  thhw  eoald  wtar : 
John  taw  it  wa*  a  faiir'i  ■■»§•  and  took  h  vp  with 

eartt 
For  he  know  that  tha  dwaiflih  owner,  who  Ured  fai  tha 

caTa  bwow* 
Untn  ha  recafand  his  rfipiMr,  on  on*  ban  foot  mnrt  go. 

John  kept  hia  tnatare  lafely ;  and,  hi  tha  daijc  vidnig ht. 

He  went  np  to  the  bill-top,  alone,  witboat  a  light. 

To  the  gnand  be  pat  his  month,  and  he  gave  a  lend 

halloo; 
"  John  Wilde  of  R,oden|[irofaen  hM  fi»iwl  ^  tiny  dioe." 

Straightway  lis  heard  a  maonvr  Ihr  down  within  tha 

hUI, 
Like  the  swamUng  of  a  flight  of  beet  and  the  clacking 

of  a  milt ; 
Straightway  he  hsard  a  pattering  of  little  ftet  hard  by : 
Bot  John  was  Tcry  oaatioBi,  and  hooMward  did  he  hie. 

Next  morning  eame  the  lUry*  Uke  a  mcvcbani  rich  and 

gay: 
"  Have  7on  got  a  little  fliyrtal  riioe  yon  eonld  iril  to  ma 

to-day?*'— 
dnoth  John,  *'  I  hava  a  dipper,  of  glam  so  fine  and  mall, 
Tbi^onlr  one  of  fairy  riia  eoold  pat  hi  on  at  all." 

Said  the  merehaat,  '*I  will  give  yon  a  thouand  doDam 

new. 
From  the  mint  all  freshly  shining,  for  this  wooderfnl  glam 

shoe." 
Bat  John  was  aTaridons— a  grasping  hand  had  he : 
Ho  Uaghed  ont  in  the  merchant's  face  with  bad  and 

soorafal  glee; 
And  Towcd  by  all  things  holy,  no  lem  snm  wonld  be 

take. 
Than  a  dneat  for  each  fanow  that  erer  his  ploogh  shoald 


The  merchant  writhed  and  twisted,  bnt  saw  that  be  mnst 

yield: 
Bo  be  swore  that  In  eadi  fanow  Joha  made  within  his 

fleU, 


Tea. 

Aheary 


John 


oemhfaUbmiikt 
goUen  dneat  he  shodd  aoi  fld  la 


right  wan  that  IhUes  to  thek  aaths  aw  alwyt 


fleU  ta 


So  away  the  elf  has  taken  the  Etila  ciyrtal  Blwa» 
And  away  John  WiUo  has  kHried  iala  kh 

Ploagh; 
**  Withoat."  thonght  ha.  **  a  single  seed.  I  dmil  ■ 


*• 


Anon  ha  drora  a  fairew— a  f aimw  bnad  aad  < 
And  at  oaea  a  gdden  daeat  failo  his  hands  did  loap. 


He  jamps  abaat  aad  danaee.  to  be  earn  "Ifa  net  a  i 

TImo,  shooting  like  a  madaum.  agafai  drivoa  «•  Hi 


Oh,  now  'twonld  eeeai  a  dertl  has  entsnd  iato  loha! 
From  Auiow  onto  fnirow  he  goade  his  hanse  mi  s 


From  f urow  onto  fluiow  he 
And  sUn  the  golden  dneats 

grain. 
Faster  and  ow  Aslar,  he  team 
And  fast  tha  yaDow  dneats 


tfriag  ap   flka 


the  laid: 
sfittMlavtohiB 


The  saa  rides  np  the  heaTeoe;  the  aw 

dry; 
Tet  stfll  John  driras  his  boisei.  beoeath  tha  hetght  ktm 

sky. 
The  son  tides  down  the  heaTeoe;  tad*  hmmiag  ta  Mi 

had, 
Bhnts  ont  the  eastern  moonlight  with  doadr 

rsd: 
Tet.  tin  the  raDey  daiknem,  ha  ploughs  tha  flaslrj 
John  does  not  slop  his  labonr,  nor  taim  Ue  Ihoa 


The  thnet  tet  gold  has  asind  him  ; 


<ayiiMv«a 


His  blood  is  aU  on  fire,  his  heart  is  Hka  a 

For  erar,  ever  ploaghing,  erer  mnnfaic  to  aad  fln^ 

DiJTiac  random  ftoiowt.  Vith  ne'er  a  ased  to  eew* 


BttU  plooghing,  ever  phmfUng,  throafh  all 

the  year! 
In  the  eeed-time,  in  the  harrest.  in  the  whttar 

baie. 
Be  seaiody  thinks  of  testing;— fai  tha  aarty 

cold. 
While  the  night  yet  fills  the  vaDeys.  aad  tha 

the  wold. 


His  wife  beholds  him  ridng  ont  of  his  waaiy  bed. 
With  eyes  Uke  staring  marsb-lighth  fai  tho 

his  bead: 
When  the  night  is  at  iti  noon,  and  tha  stars  bava 

hl«h. 
He  reels  home  with  his  hones,  like  one  who  sCmlght 

die. 


Poor  wrstch!  his  work's  not  ended!— he  has  a 

Ugbt. 
And  o'er  his  chert  be  boren  hi  the  shadow  of  tha  ilchti 
Over  his  diests  he  hovsrs,  to  ooant  hii  lovely  fold  t 
Connting,  eonnting,  oonnting,  till  tha  sam  is  IhOy  taU. 
Be  crawb  to  bed,  and  damben.  yet  still  at  wash  l» 

StiH  ploagUng,  etar  plooghing.  throagh  dark  aad  laagM 

I 


I » ■  w^^wr 
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Ma  Wild*  ffwwi  thin  and  haggaid— ha  mnmbtM  with 

hk  Burothi 
Wm  9jm  U9  izad  and  arid,  Bka  om  ooofaoMd  with 

dnratii.- 
It  b  th«  dead  oTwiBtar-Ui  haada  with  oold  an  nar'd ; 
Tha  awaat  b  on  hit  ibnhead.  bat  tba  ftoit  ia  in  hit 

beaid. 

Still  pkmfhinc,  atw  ploaf hint !  tboof h  tha  ilaaty  miiti 

anviron. 
And  tfaa  ploagh  goea  thnrafh  tba  forrowt,  liica  iron  Into 

iron. 
Still   ploafffabif,   atar  ploaf binff—bnt  we!   ba  eanaot 


Tbaro  k  darfcaMi  aQ  aboat  him ;  ba  baa  fUWn  npon  the 
land! 

Tba  bond  coaaa  bOBM  aariy;  bnt  their  maitar— wharo 

iaba? 
Botaa  neiffhbonn  fo  to  nek  him,  where  they  know  that 

be  meet  be} 
And  there  thaf  find  him  lybff ,  all  stiiT  and  ftonr-ayed, 
fliMlebad  fyt-Jaagtb  in  a  Aurow— and  a  dbcat  by  hli 

iide. 

Oh,  wnCcbad  fodll  what  matlar  how  fait  tha  plongh  he 

drove?— 
In  ploagbinc  np  Ua  dnoata  ba  waa  difffinc  bit  own 

frave! 
John  Wiide  of  BodenkiRben  diad  many  a  year  ago : 
StiU  many  for  gaU  are  delving,  whom  gold  will  aoon 

lay  low. 

BLIND  SIGHT-SEEING. 

If  was  trsTellIng  on  the  railroad  fh)m 
Orleans  to  Amboiae,  that  I  first  met  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Faye,  who  were  retuming  from 
Plans  to  Tours.  There  was  a  little  bnstle, 
just  as  tiie  train  was  starting,  in  consequence 
of  late  comers.  The  only  wonder  is  how  any 
Frenchman  manages  ever  to  be  ready,  con- 
sidering the  immense  amount  of  talk  and 
leave-taking  wMch  seem  a  part  oftheir  exist- 
ence,—and  I,  amongst  others,  put  out  my 
hand  to  help  in  an  apparently  infirm  man, 
whose  agitation  seemed  to  prevent  him  from 
knowing  where  to  take  his  seat  I  points  to 
that  next  to  me,  pulling  his  coat  to  force  him 
into  it,  that  we  might  not  all  be  inconvenien- 
ced by  his  lingering.  He  bowed  and  smiled, 
and  continued  to  £uk  to  a  female  who  fol- 
lowed him;  and  who  began  to  stow  away 
nnmerotis  baskets  and  bundles  which  she  was 
tightly  embracing,  thanking  us,  all  the  time, 
fbr  our  politeness  to  her  busied.  In  a  few  se- 
conds they  were  Beated,and  we  then  had  leisure 
to  remark  the  appearance  of  the  new  travel- 
lers. The  gentleman  was  rather  past  ndddlc 
age,  good-looking,  neatly  dressed.  He  had  a 
dieerral,  pleasant  countenance  and  soft  mild 
eyes,  which  he  directed  towards  those  to  whom 
he  spoke,  although  we  afterwards  found  they 
possessed  no  speculation.  The  ladv  was  any- 
thing but  tidy  in  her  style ;  indeed,  so  much 
the  reverse,  as  to  be  surprising  in  a  French- 
woman ;  bnt  her  story,  when  it  was  told  me 


at  our  next  meeting  at  Tours,  explained  the 
pesuliarities  which  made  her  at  first  an  object 
of  somewhat  disrespectful  observation. 

We  soon  became  good  friends.  Monsieur 
Faye  was  blind,  and  had  been  so  firom  child- 
hood. His  ccusin,  Mathurine,  had  proposed 
for  him  when  they  were  both  about  five  and 
twentv,  and  had,  from  that  time,  devoted 
her  whole  life  to  attend  on  him. 

'^  I  should  not,''  she  said,  "  have  asked  him  ; 
but  that  my  brother,  who  required  my  ser- 
vices because  of  his  lameness,  determined 
just  then  to  marry  j  and  therefore,  as  I  bad 
a  substitute  with  him,  and  poor  dear  Hector 
here  was  too  modest  to  ask  m«,  what  else  was 
to  be  done  ?" 

I  found,  on  further  acqusdntance,  that 
Hector  was  a  remarkable  personage  in  his 
way  :  a  bit  of  a  musician,  a.  philosopher,  an 
antiquary,  and  a  great  reader  of  or  rather 
listener  to  history  ;  for  it  was  his  little,  lively, 
untiring  wife,  who  read  to  him  firom  morning 
till  night ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  could  not 
sleep,  from  night  till  morning. 

I  found  Mathurine  incessantly  occupied 
with  the  well-being  of  Hector.  She  might 
have  been  pretty  at  the  period  of  their  union, 
probablv  some  twenty  3%ars  before  ;  but  her 
small,  slight  figure  was  rather  awry,  in  conse- 
quence of  having,  for  so  long  a  time,  served 
as  a  prop  to  her  tail  husband,  who  alwavs 
leant  on  her  shoulder  as  he  walked.  Sne 
seemed  indeed  altogether  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular ;  her  bonnet  never  sat  straight,  owing 
to  its  being  pushed  aside  by  his  arm ;  her 
shawl  had  the  end  anywhere  but  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  her  gloves  were  generally  ragged  at 
the  fingers,  while  I  observed  that  his  were 
carefully  repaired — it  being  evident  that  my 
friends  were  obliged  to  practise  economy  ; 
her  shoes  were  shabby,  with  the  striuffs  often 
untied.  "  YHiat  would  you  have?  "  wie  once 
remarked  laaghingly.  *'I  have  no  time  to 
attend  to  these  trifles ;  which,  after  all, 
don't  signify ;  for  I  am  not  coquette  and  he 
does  not  see  me.  I  catch  up  the  first  thing 
that  comes  to  hand,  and  he  fimcies  I  am  quite 
a  belle  J' 

Hector  had  the  strangest  voice  I  ever  heard ; 
it  would  begin  contralto  and  run  up  to  alto 
in  an  incredible  mimner  when  he  was  excited ; 
and  then  fall  down  again  to  the  gruffest  bass, 
his  little  brisk  wife's  treble  accompanying  so 
as,  she  imagined,  to  soften  the  sharp  effects 
he  produced. 

I9ie  had  managed  to  learn  several  languages 
in  order  to  rei^  to  him  the  authorsne  ad- 
mired in  the  original ;  and  odd  enou^  her 
versions  were  ;  but)  as  he  perfectly  compre- 
hended the  jargon  they  had  studied  together, 
her  plan  succeeded  admirably. 

Amongst  Monsieur  Faye's  peculiarities  was 
that  of  bein^  an  inveterate  sight-seer.  There 
was  no  ol^ect  of  interest  near  the  places 
he  visited  that  he  had  not,  as  he  said, 
seen ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  castle  or  a  cathedroi   than  he 
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became  rcBtlcflB  to  make  its  acquaintance. 
I  happened  one  day  to  Fpeak  of  having,  in 
former  years,  gone  to  the  slrange  old  castle 
of  Locbc!<,  about  thirty  miles  from  Tours ;  and, 
struck  instantly  with  his  usual  desire  for  ex- 
ploring, he  propowd  a  journey  to  the  spot, 
inviting  me  to  be  his  guest  and  guide. 

I  have  always  observed  that  the  French, 
although  by  no  means  what  we  call  rich,  are 
very  generous,  according  to  their  means,  and 
if  tl'icy  cannot  do  a  thing  in  grand  style,  they 
do  it  equally  well  on  a  small  scale.  liector 
hud  long  wished  to  give  a  treat  to  his  hostess 
and  her  family,  and  this  he  felt  was  a  good 
opportunity.  Our  party,  therefore,  was  form- 
ed of  Madame  Tricot,  a  black-eyed  little 
'  widow ;  her  sister  Eupbrosine  and  her  young 
lover  the  militaire— just  arrived  on  leave  to 
visit  his  betrothed — and  Achillc,  the  widow's 
c1def:t  son ;  a  sharp  boy  of  thirteen,  distin- 
guished by  his  half^milltary  college  uniform, 
more  perhaps  than  by  the  progress  he  was 
making  in  those  studies  which  Madame 
Tricot  felt  sure  would  lead  him  to  immortal- 
ity ;  and  which  she  herself  superintended  with 
unwearied  zeal,  forcing  her  refractory  pupil 
to  rise  1>efore  daybreak  every  morning  and 
repeat  his  Greek  and  Latin  lessons  to  her  pre- 
vious to  school  hours,  although,  when  I  ques- 
tioned her  with  surprised  awe,  she  replied  by 
saying  with  a  knowing  nod  : 

*'  No,  no,  I  do  not  understand  all  this  ;  but 
Acbille  imagines  I  do  ;  and,  at  all  events,  he 
is  obliged  by  this  means  to  learn  his  lessons. 
They  are  very  severe  at  college,  and  he  is 
such  a  gamin  H 

As  I  had  seldom  seen  Achille  occupied,  in 
his  leisure  hours,  in  the  absence  of  his  mamma, 
in  any  other  way  than  teazlng  a  peculiarly 
uproarious  parrot  whose  discordant  shrieks 
regularly  awoke  me  from  early  slumber,  I 
could  easily  l>elieve  that  some  difficulties  lay 
in  the  way  of  the  future  hero's  advancement, 
had  he  been  left  entirely  to  his  own  plan  of 
pursuing  knowledge. 

Seven  persons,  large  and  small,  besides  the 
driver,  one  fine  October  morning  tilled  the 
large  rumbling  vehicle  which  Madame  Faye 
had  engaged  for  our  expedition  to  the  old 
ruined  castle  of  Loches  ;  and  very  merry  we 
all  were  as  we  saw  the  baskets  of  eatables 
stuffed  under  the  s<*ats.  and  wedged  ourselves 
inside  and  out  preparatory  to  setting  forth, 
which  we  did  at  la«t  in  the  midst  of  a  shower 
of  ])rocautionary  wonls  from  Madame  Tricot, 
Ki.'iit  jitlor  the  two  staring,  laughing,  rosy-faced 
maids  who  stood  helping  and  enjoying  our 
pro-p4'ct  ofa./V/r,  and  flirting  with  our  smart 
<lrivcr,u]»  to  the  very  last  moment.  At  length 
w(?  rsiilli'd  awjiy  along  the  leafy  avenue  of  the 
Uoiijinaril  Ilifurteloup,  at  Toiirs,  and  were 
soon  on  thif  long  b'vel  roafl  which  conducts 
to  thr;  r,ld  town,  which  we  made  our  gaol. 

Situated  juMt  at  the  entrance  of  the  luxuri- 
ant ganl<*n  ofTouraine  ;  full  to  overflowing  of 
grapes  ami  melons,  and  plums  and  peaches, 
of  incredible  size  ;  on  the  banks  of  the  river 


Indrc  (here  spanned  by  several  pretty  bridges) 
rises  the  craggy  hill,  on  the  aides  of  which 
was  built,  at  a  period  too  remote  to  be  as- 
certained even  by  a  hand-book,  the  ragged, 
stony,  impassable,    confused,   fossil-looking 
town,  crowned  at  its  extreme  summit  by  the 
grimmest,  strangest,  oldest,  and  most  inex- 
plicably constructed    castle  that    exists  in 
I  France.  rro1>ably  its  like  would  be  soaght  in 
I  vain  in  Europe.  Such  another  series  of  towers, 
I  and  spires,  and  long  and  high  walls,  terraces, 
,  battlements,  staircases,  and  dungeons,  was 
j  never  brought  together  by  the  hand  of  man. 
,  The  castle  was  constructed  bj  order  of  a  cer- 
I  tain  Count  of  Anjou,  named  Foulqaea  Nera, 
I  to  become — long   after   his    valorous   &me 
had  passed  away  or  had  merged   into   the 
reputation  of  an    ogre — a  ponderous  play- 
thing. 

The  inn  where  our  party  stopped  at  Loches, 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  place ;  for  it  is, 
though  modernised  and  beautified  outwardly, 
a  maze  of  galleries,  and  corridors,  and  turrets, 
and  secret  staircases,  and  rooms  T\ith  vaulted 
ceilings,  so  that  the  world  of  the  present  day 
seems  shut  out  the  mament  the  facade  is  lost 
!  sight  of.  It  has  an  odd  effect  in  such  a  place 
to  see  smart  handmaids  flitting  about,  and 
a  chattering  hostess  coming  out  to  welcome 
guests  to  her  antique  dwelling,  which  has  all 
the  trouble  in  the  world  to  look  young  and 
inviting,  in  spite  of  the  paint  and  frippery  in 
which  French  taste  has  striven  to  disguise  its 
feudal  reality. 

We  very  soon  arranged  ourselves  and  our 
repast  (with  but  little  addition  from  the  larder 
of  our  nevertheless  civil  hostess)  on  a  sort  of 
platform,  on  the  walls  of  what  is  now  a  ter- 
race, and  was  once  no  doubt  a  war-like  spot, 
where  if  people  "  drank  the  red  wine,"  it  was 
probably  ''  through  the  helmet  barred."  The 
hostess   merrily    uncorked    our   bottles   of 
Loire  wine,  observing  candidly  that  it  was 
much  better    than   her   cellars   produced; 
and,    addressing    herself  to    me,    adroitly 
began  a  eulogy   on   the   character    of   the 
English   in  general,  remarking,  that  it  was 
astonishing  how  many   of  my  countrymen 
made  her  hotel  their  home  u>r  six  months 
together. 

A  ramble  through  the  streets  showed 
us  that  it  was  market  day  at  Loches.  From 
the  lower  range  of  rugged  walls  to  the 
rocky  summit  where  the  castle  toppled 
over, — comprising  the  narrow,  high  street, 
which  ascends  through  the  whole  length, 
winding  and  twisting  like  a  snake  pursued — 
was  one  mass  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers, 
whose  bright  hues,  and  the  gay  colours  of 
the  vendors'  dresses,  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  lofty  houses  with  overhanging  rooft, 
fro\«'ning  down  on  the  groups  that  dared  to 
disturb  the  solcnm  gloom  which  had  been 
theirs  for  centuries. 

Monsieur  Faye  stopped  every  moment  to 
talk  to  the  market  women,  to  cheapen  melons, 
and  to  accept  bouquets  from  girls  whose  bright    \\ 
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eres  be  praised.  On  lie  went,  chnokling  that 
his  defect! vft  sight  had  not  been  discovered  : 
his  little  wife  winking  to  us  meantime  with 
an  air  of  entire  satisfaction.  Madame  Tricot 
endeayourcd  to  excite  Achille  to  studj  the 
guide  pittoreaque  and  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  notable  olyects  of  the  place.  The 
loYcrs,  who  had  doubtless  much  zeal  in  the 
•amc  cause,  proposed  to  him  that  they  should 
all  three  mouut  the  hill  at  a  quick  pace,  and 
find  out  the  poiuts  of  view  ready  for  us  on 
arrival  at  tlie  top.  By  a  curious  chance  we 
never  managed  to  find  the  couple  again  un- 
til our  return  ;  and  Achille  reported  that  he 
had  not  seen  them  since  ho  observed  them  to 
have  ''joined  their  heads"  over  the  tomb  of 
Agnes  Sorel,  the  chief  lion  of  the  spoL 

It  seeui:)  that  Charles  the  Seventh  came  to 
Lochcs  to  hunt,  whea  he  was  visited  by  the 
disconsolate  wife  of  the  troubadour  King 
Rend  of  A^jou,  who  came  to  solicit  his  aid  in 
fiivour  of  her  imprisoned  husband.  Agnes 
was  in  her  train— one  of  those  dangerous 
maids  of  honour  whose  eyes  have  done  such 
Ihtal  mischief  to  the  susceptible  hearts  of  incau- 
tious monarchs — ^but  when  the  duchess  quitted 
Loches,  her  beautiful  companion  accompanied 
her  not,  she  renuuned  in  the  service  of  Mary 
d^  Anjuu,  the  wifSe  of  Charles  the  Seventli. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  in  what  cham- 
ber of  this  wild  old  castle  the  love  tale  was 
first  tuld  which  has  furnished  France  with  a 
ceaseless  romance.  All  that  remains  of  Agnes 
now  is  her  white  marble  tomb,  on  which  she 
lies  with  her  hands  clasped  on  her  breast,  her 
beautiful,  delicate,  and  expressive  head  guard- 
ed by  two  winged  kneeling  cherubs,  and  her 
drapcricd  feet  supported  by  two  laml)s.  The 
tomb  is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  moreeaux  in  France. 
Agnes  was  the  chatelaine  of  the  castle,  jand 
loved  to  live  here  above  all  other  places,  al- 
though the  raunincence  of  her  lover  gave  her 
the  choice  of  several  abodes. 

llcre,  it  iH  said  that  the  ill-natured  Prince 
Dauphin,  afterwards  I<ouis  the  Eleventh,  per- 
formed an  act  very  much  in  conformity  with 
his  nsual  brutality.  In  one  of  these  saloons 
he  struck  the  beautiful  favourite  of  his  fkther  ; 
but  he  who  could  beat  his  own  chosen  little 
offlgy  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  because  iJie  re- 
fhsed  some  of  bis  requests,  might  well  liegin 
his  career  by  an  outrage  like  this.  Happy, 
no  doubt,  were  both  the  angry  beauty  and  ner 
royal  lover,  when  they  saw  the  last  draw- 
bridge of  the  castle  of  Loches  fall  and  shut 
ont  for  ever  from  their  presence  the  gloomy 
prince,  who  disapproved  of  their  luxuries, 
and  who  spurred  his  steed  onwards,  nor  stop- 
ped till  he  had  reached  the  dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Louis  came  back  eventually,  however,  to 
these  walls,  and  either  late  rcpcntcnce  or  a 
sense  of  justice  caused  him  to  respect  the 
tomb  of  Agnes,  which  he  refused  to  let  the 
monks  of  Loches  remove. 

Monsieur  Faye  was  very  anzioos  to  ascertsdn 


— for  he  was  rather  a  phrenologist — the  form 
of  the  celebrated  beauty's  heiul,  and  felt  it 
through  the  bars  which  protect  the  lovely 
marble  statue  to  his  heart's  content,  discover- 
ing bumps  which  would  have  disclosed  the 
whole  of  her  character,  had  history  been 
silent  on  the  subject.  There  was,  bosidcfl,  not 
a  cornice  nor  a  balustrade  in  the  building 
that  he  did  not  feel ;  his  hand  being  guided 
by  that  of  Mathurine.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
accuracy  of  his  notions  of  the  places  we  in- 
spected ;  and  more  so  at  the  unwearied  pa- 
tience of  his  guide  ;  who  had  no  enjoyment 
which  he  did  not  feel,  and  who  had  acquired 
a  habit  of  description  so  accurate  that  I  f(.>lt  at 
last  inclined  to  let  her  see  for  the  whole  party. 

The  towers  of  the  castle  rise  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  the  gigantic  rock  upon  wli  ich 
they  are  built.  Some  of  them  appear  light  »nd 
graceful  at  a  distance,  although  really  ma8«ivc. 
The  castle  is  divided  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions :  in  one  is  a  huge  church,  the  HpircD  of 
which  peer  up  between  enclosing  turrets  in  a 
way  quite  original :  the  other  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  huge  tower,  which  looks  like  the 
spiteful  ogre  of  a  fairy  tale,  bending  over  a 
mountain  and  watching  to  snap  up  unwary 
knights  or  merchants  who  ventured  near  Iiis 
stronffhold.  Century  after  century  this  grim 
old  place  has  been  the  abode  of  pcrnonages 
famous  in  the  romance  of  history.  Joan  of 
Arc  came  here  on  a  visit ;  Anne  of  Brittany 
and  her  two  husbands  made  it  their  favourite 
at^ode,  and  her  oratory  still  exists,  covered 
with  ermine  spots  and  eordelierea  in  stone, 
which  encrust  the  walls,  and  were  very  sen- 
sible to  the  touch  of  my  blind  friend.  Mary 
Stuart  here  tuned  her  lute  ;  and  here,  seve- 
ral ages  before,  our  John  Lackland  feasted 
and  revelled  ;  here  Philip  Augustus  came  to 
receive  the  castle  as  abrioe  for  the  asHlstauoe 
he  was  to  render  him  against  Coeur  de  Lion, 
who  afterwards  besieged  and  took  it.  Here 
Jean  of  France  resid^,  before  the  great  bat- 
tle which  sent  him  the  prisoner  of  the  Black 
Prince  to  England,  and  in  the  fine  I^ady 
Chapel — whoso  delicate  columns  Monsieur 
Faye  felt  with  his  hands — was  instituted  a 
perpetual  mat*s  for  the  souls  of  the  identical 
King  John  of  France,  and  all  the  Kings  and 
Dukes  that  had  preceded  him  here.  Here 
Francis  the  First  and  the  fair  and  inappro- 
priately named  Diana,  lived  and  loved  a  great 
part  of  their  hours  away. 

AThen  one  sees  tho  dark,  dreary,  gloomy, 
rugged  walls,  it  is  diflOcult  to  fancy  Loches  a 
dwelling  for  beauty  and  love,  and  it  would 
require  loads  of  bright  tapestry  and  gilt 
fUrniture  to  fill  up  the  black  and  blank  nooks 
which  yawn  on  all  sides.  In  these  chaml)er9, 
however,  once  all  was  revel  and  luxury,  as 
tho  court  of  the  profligate  Medici  could  tes- 
tify ;  and  the  be-puffed  and  be-hoopcd  ladies, 
and  the  be-slashed  and  be-jewelled  lords, 
danced  many  a  branle  and  pavane  over  the 
dungeons,  where  howled  and  groaned  the  vic- 
tims of  their  tyranny  and  cruel  luxury. 
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It  is  said  that  one  of  the  towers  descends 
as  deep  into  the  earth  as  it  rises  above  it,  and 
terrible  are  the  approaches  to  these  frighfnl 
spots.  A  tradition  exists  that  one  of  the  later 
governors  of  the  castle,  being  curions  to  know 
the  extent  of  these  gloomy  places,  set  forth 
one  day  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and 
found  pcveral  passages  closed  bj  iron  doors  ; 
these  he  had  forced  open,  and  found  himself 
in  new  passages,  cnt  in  the  depth  of  the  rock, 
on  which  the  castle  is  built.  Another  door 
arrested  his  progress,  which  was  also  broken 
open,  and  he  entered  a  long  alley,  still  in  the 
rock,  which  he  followed  for  a  considerable 
time,  till  at  length  it  led  him  to  a  subterra- 
neous chamber,  where,  seated  on  a  huge  block 
of  stone,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  two 
hands,  sat  a  very  tall  man.  Monsieur  de 
Fontbrillant,  the  enterprising  governor,  was 
amazed  at  this  vision  ;  but,  scarcely  had  he 
looked  upon  it,  when  the  current  of  air  strik- 
ing: the  figure,  it  fell  away  into  dust  at  his 
feet.  Beside  the  unfortunate  prisoner  stood  a 
small  wooden  coffer,  in  which  still  remained 
several  articles  of  linen,  very  fine,  and  care- 
fully folded.  The  skull  and  bones  of  this  corpse 
were  long  shown  at  the  castle,  and  were  look- 
ed upon  with  awe  by  those  to  whom  this  story 
was  related  ;  but  who  the  prisoner  was  was 
never  known.  In  more  than  one  of  the  old 
castles  of  France  are  still  to  be  traced  these 
horrid  dungeons,  where  captives  of  all  ranks 
were  confined,  immediately  beneath  the  plea- 
sure chambers  of  the  lords  and  ladies. 

The  governor  of  Loches  was  always  a  very 
great  man.  which  perhaps  accounted  for  the 
fact  of  our  having  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the 
keys  of  the  great  tower,  which  a  messenger 
had  gone  in  search  of  at  the  present  gover- 
nor V  lodgings.  While  we  waited  in  an  outer 
court,  we  were  civilly  invited  by  the  portress 
to  walk  into  her  parlour,  and  there  we  sat 
Home  time  talking  to  her,  and  hearing  the 
gossip  of  the  place.  Beside  the  large  fireplace, 
guarded  from  the  draught  of  the  open  door 
1>y  a  Iiuge  wooden  screen,  sat  the  grand- 
mother of  the  establishment — generally  a 
cherished  member  of  the  humblest  family 
circle  in  France — ^wfao,  old  as  she  seemed, 
got  up  and  made  us  a  reverence,  resuming 
luT  cosy  seat  by  the  fire,  which  was  directly 
piled  with  enormous  pine  cones  and  sent  up 
a  resinous  flame,  the  perfume  of  which  spread 
through  tlie  room.  Monsieur  Faye  was  placed 
ni'ar  h<T.  and  as  she  went  on  with  her  cease- 
less knitting,  she  was  soon  busy  in  cheerful 
con  verso  with  her  new  acquaintance,  while 
I  was  listening  to  a  history  of  a  lately 
escapod  convict  flrom  this  apparently  secure 
ritrcat  ;  the  castle  being  the  country 
prison. 

"  Yon  see,"  said  the  portress,  "  you  would 
not  have  been  obliged  to  wait  so  long  for  the 
keys  but  for  tliis ;  we  used,  till  three  days 
ago,  to  keep  them  here,  but  since  that  event 
they  are  sent  up  to  the  governor's  house,  and 
my  husband,  the  guide,  who  shows  you  over 


the  dungeons,  is  obliged  to  go  and  g^t  lhem» 
but  he  will  soon  be  IMick." 

^*  Do  they  keep  prisoners  in  dangeoDBnoir- 
apdays  ?''  I  asked. 

I  was  told  that  the  escaped  culprit,  irbo 
had  robbed  a  hen-roc«t,  had  been  jmt  in  a 
room  above  the  dungeons— of  which  there  are 
three  stories  beneath  tiie  ground  Irvrl  and 
had  contrived  to  hook  up  a  plank,  by  which 
means  he  descended,  mih  intent  to  rise  the 
easier,  having  swung  himself  down  till  he 
could  jump  across  a  certain  black  abyss, 
which  we  afterwards  shuddered  to  see,  and 
gain  a  broken  staircase  where  a  door  led  to  a 
corridor  conducting  to  the  outer  court.  Witii 
an  iron  nail  he  had  displaced  a  hnee  atone  in 
the  steps,  had  crept  through  that,  displaced  a 
second  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  airived  at 
the  passage.  Here  he  hid  himself  in  a  dark 
comer  on  the  chance  of  the  jailor^gnlde  coBh 
ing  that  way  with  viidtors  before  long.  Ai 
it  happened,  that  event  occurred,  and  ue 
jailor  was  just  preparing  to  light  the  candle 
which  serves  to  illumine  the  gloom,  having 
left  the  outer  door  open  till  the  process  was 
accomplished,  when  the  ready  adventorer 
leapt  from  his  hiding-place,  overturned  the 
guide,  and  amidst  the  screams  and  cries  of 
the  afifrighted  visitors  rushed  out,  with  tiiea, 
pell  mell  into  the  outer  world.  As  his  blonse 
was  the  same  costume  as  that  worn  bj  maiiy 
of  the  afirighted  strangers — for  all  ranks  make 
the  dungeons  a  lion — he  passed  unnoticed  fai 
the  crowd,  and  excited  no  surprise  as  he  '*raa 
violently  down  the  steep  hilP'  with  the  rest 
and  got  fairly  off*.  I  could  not  regret  that  so 
ingenious  and  fearless  a  personage  had  baA 
fled  the  vigilance  of  the  guardians  of  Loehes, 
but  I  felt  a  little  nervous  at  the  chance  of  a 
similar  adventure  occurring  as  we  began  oor 
exploring  expedition  in  the  same  quarter.  I 
was  assured  .however,  that  there  was  no  ekanee 
of  such  a  thing,  all  the  prisoners  now  detain- 
ed, to  the  number  of  four,  being  at  that 
moment  smoking  their  pipes  in  a  pleasul 
sunny  little  court  which  we  had  to  cross  be- 
fore we  reached  the  low  door  which  gave 
entrance  to  the  dungeons. 

There  was  nothing  formidable  in  the  aspect 
of  these  worthies,  whose  crimes  were  not  (tf 
a  deeper  die  than  that  of  having  got  dmnk 
and  committed  damage  to  the  citizens  in  their 
cups ;  and  we  passed  amongst  them,  return- 
ing tlic  salutes  they  made  with  their  night- 
caps, ouitc  without  alarm. 

In  tnc  great  court  before  this  cnormooi 
and  sinister-looking  tower,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  the  most  worthless  of  the  ancient 
governors  of  Loches  paused  before  he  entered, 
attended  by  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  high 
family,  all  probably  "  as  wicked  as  himself" 
and  all  1)ent  on  turning  the  good  fortune  of 
their  friend  and  patron  to  the  best  account. 
This  governor  was  the  famous  fkvourite  of  the 
infamous  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  the 
gorgeous  Duke  d'Epemon,  and  during  the 
time  he  passed  in  these  walls,  the  gold  of  the 


bj  Eis  master.  Bui  &  cbaoge  arrived-'I 
reignii  hod  iaterroned — nnd  a  «rconil  lime  n 
Tiiited  tbciie  walls,  more  aa  a  prEsoner  ttann 
prince  ;  ho  waa  then  a  grey-headed,  gloomy, 
morOEH,  mieeroblc  man.  deserted  b;*  all  the 
former  compankons  of  bis  proHI^cncy  whom 
the  are  and  the  awortl  had  spared,  and  here 
lie  came  to  hide  blmuir  from  a  court  wbioh 
his  vicvH  bad  diBgraced. 

Marie  du  Uedicis,  the  priBoner  of  her  son 
ktBloH,  also  airlTed  here,  in  night  and  silence, 
escaped  from  her  captirit;,  and  entreated 
abeUer  of  tbe  old  bvonrite,  who  hod  been 
Bospected  of  knowing 
of  Ibe  murder  of  ber  liuabaod.  nemr;  the 
fourth. 

It  is  a  EtraDge  reSectton,  and 
-nigbt  well  intrude  while  one  stands  befbre 
tbe  door  of  tbe  great  tower  of  Li>che«,wdiliag 
till  Itl  TVMj  key  turns  in  the  lock-  how  nn- 
eqaal  Is  the  fate  of  thoxe  who  have  acted 
remarkable  ports  in  the  drama  of  the  world. 
In  ipile  of  Ine  matatioQS  of  fortune,  mortifi- 
cation, neglect,  disgrace  or  diacoDtent.  In 
spite  of  the  overthrow  ol  ambition,  the  wreck 
of  hope,  the  Htruggtea  and  turmoils  tbat 
d'Eperon  hud  gone  throaeb,  be  could  n^l  get 
rid  of  the  burthen  of  litb  till  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  when  he  died  in  the  Castle  of  Loches, 
anrcgretted,  and  at  once  forgotten. 

A  story  is  told  relating  (o  Mm,  whitA  p'ovea 
thut  men  are  not  Id  be  ftigbtened  by  tyranny 
and  power  ont  of  their  natural  wit  and 
svcasm.  While  this  faronrite  of  the  con- 
temptible Iting  was  is  the  ettjoyment  of  his 
grcaleal  Ikrour,  the  public  criers  were  accus- 
tomed to  earrr  about  a  huge  book,  whicb 
they  soiioiiBoed  m  "  Tbe  bigb  acts  and  deeds 
of  valour  and  rirtue  of  the  most  noble  Duke 
d'Eperoo."  These  books,cagerly  purchased, 
were  found  to  contain  blank  paper.  I  fear 
that  these Ustorical  recollections  did  not  occur 
to  AeliiUe  u  lie  desc^aded  the  ruEgcd  stops, 
green,  aad  slim;,  and  steep,  which  led,  from 
BtsKe  to  itage.  to  the  hideous  dark  holes  in 
which  thesv  heroes  of  middle-age  romance 
were  •ecnslomed  to  place  their  Toesals  or 
equals,  as  the  case  might  be,  when  oDce  in  tbe 
power  of  their  rengcaiice.  Our  guide,  the 
Jailor,  was  ■  good  dotl  intermntcd  is  his  cus- 
tomary story  of  the  place  by  indignation  at 
the  devastation  committed  on  bis  steps  and 
tpnrtmcnUbylhclatcniglUve.  Notnttempt- 
tinit  to  tmotber  tbe  indignallon  awakened  in 
his  bosom,  as  he  reviewed  the  ruin  caused  by 
the  nail  of  the  man  of  expedients,  he  mixed 
np  his  biatorical  records  with  allnsiona  to 
the  damage  in  something  lilte  the  following 

"  Here  you  see  tbe  dnngeon  where  the 
neat  monaroli  Louis  the  Elcvenlh  (con- 
BMind  bis  impudence !)  confined  his  minister 
Cardinal  Balne  In  an  Iron  cage — (I  wish 
tfa«r«  was  one  bare  now  and  Jacqnea  le 
rochard  was  in  it  t)  This  is  the  plane  where 
the  Grand  Duke  Sfona  was  lodged,  and  you 


may  see  where  he  painted  tbe  walls  all  round 
to  amuse  himself— here,  wbere  tbe  flame  o* 
my  candle  (ouches  the  roof — (It'll  lake  me  i 
whole  day  to  mend  tbe  bottom  of  tbat  door — 
the  villain  t)  This  is  the  dungeon  where 
critninalB  were  fastened  to  that  iron  bar  in 
the  middle  of  the  ehamber,  nnd  were  only  able 
to  more  from  one  end  to  the  other  byslipping 
■  link  of  their  chain  along — mind  the  step! 
it  leads  through  tbe  dark  passage  to  tbe  next 
flight.  (1  had  no  idea  the  rascal  bad  done  so 
much  barm  to  my  steps!  if  ever  I  catch  him 
again.  I'll  flay  him! — the  brigand  I)" 

Nothing  could  eqnal  the  delight  of  mr 
blind  friend,  at  Hnding  that  he  could  tnncfa  - 
the  damp  rooAi  of  these  horrible  boudoirs  for 
■■  "  '  "  ""  '  princes  with  his  hand,  and 
e  out  the 
uke  of  It 

tbe  chamber  with  three  rows  of  bars  tc  the 
window,  tiirougb  which  the  duke  found  light 
enough  tn  pursnc  bU  pawion  for  art. 

We  had  seen  or  &lt  all  at  last,  and  1  wag 
glad  to  return  to  the  last  corridor  leading  to 
daylight,  when  suddenly  our  guide  exclaimed 
tliat  he  hod  left  the  key  In  the  lock  outside, 
and  tbat  some  miscreant  hi  the  court  had 
shot  the  door  upon  us.  This  was  startling 
intelligence,  and  we  began  to  feel  anything 
but  satfntaetion  in  tbe  aidventare,  while  our 
guide,  plocinghis  lips  to  the  huge  gaping  key- 
hole—Uirongh  which  a  long  line  of  sunlight 
Htroamed,  as  if  in  mockery — roared  lustily  to 
lho>>e  without.  Prerantly  we  beard  eup- 
preeeed  tittering,  and,  afleraminnteortwoor 
altercation  between  the  old  man's  voice  and 
that  of  a  young  gi^  on  tbe  other  side,  the  key 
was  replaced,  tnnied,  and  we  hastily  emerged 
to  day  and  freedom. 

"I  ought  to  base  known,"  said  the  old 
grandbtiier,  laughing  in  spite  of  his  anger, 
as  a  pretty,  saucy-looking  girl  of  twelve 
bounded  across  tbe  court  and  took  refuge  In 
the  porter's  lodge,  "  that  that  young  bnssey 
would  never  let  an  opportunity  slip  of  play- 
ing me  a  trick — bngandc .'" 

Achllie  seemed  more  amused  with  this  last 
episode  than  any  of  our  adventures;  and  It 
was  with  much  gaiety,  and  highly  salisQed, 
that  we  descended  tbe  stony  street,  no  longer 
filled  with  sellers  and  buyers,  for  tho  market 
was  over.  Wo  had  been  four  boars  exploring  1 
and  nothing  interrupted  tho  stiiineis  of  the 
dreary  old  town  but  the  ringing  laughter  of 
-ir    young    comoanlons,   and   the  pleasant 

clamatlons  of  the  whole  party. 

It  was  beyond  midnight  when  we  drove 

errily  np  to  the  Boulevard  Hcarteloup,  and 
found  tbe  same  two  watchful  maidens  oi  " 
look-ont  for  onr  return.  They  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  dull  in  our  absence,  nor  did  they 
seemafraid  of  solitude,  probably  feeling  secure 
in  tbe  opportune  presence  of  the  seDtincts  on 
gnnrd,  whose  measured  tread  itill  eonndcd 
along  the  avenue  leading  to  the  railroad 
hard  by.  Uonsicur  Fays  remarked 
were  fortnnatc  in  a  moonlight  night 
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and  obflerred  that  he  had  eeldom  seen  the 
stars  80  bright  aa  they  had  been  all  the  waj 
from  Lochef*. 

PIC-NICS  IN  THE  PRAIRIR 

A  TouN'G  Englishman,  Mr.  Edward  SuUiran, 
who,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  has  been 
ei^oying  rambles  and  Bcrajpbles  in  North  and 
South  America,  has  brou^t  home  a  cheerftil 
budget  of  small  talk  from  Tarlous  regions  of 
the  New  World ;  some  from  the  Ojibbeways, 
the  Sioux,  and  the  IrafTaloes ;  some  from  the 
presence  of  the  Victoria  Regia,  up  the  Esse- 
quibo.  Hyi  small  talk  is  published  for  the 
common  good,  and  about  some  of  it  we  now 
propose  to  gossip  ;  that  is  to  say,  about  so 
much  of  it  as  may  refer  to  Indians,  and 
prairie  life  in  North  America. 

From  St.  Paul's— which  is  a  town  of  two 
or  three  thousand  inhabitants,  some  two 
thoii.«and  miles  np  the  MiBsissippi — Mr.  Sulli- 
van ptartcd  in  the  middle  of  September,  with 
two  fcllow-trayellers  of  his  own  party  ;  Mr 
McLood,  a  trader,  two  Sioux  half-breeds,  one 
Creole  half-breed,  and  three  Indians  in  their 
paint  and  feathers.  Being  in  a  feverish  ptate, 
he  was  relieved  on  the  first  night  by  Doctor 
Nature,  who  prescribed  a  Ideeding  from  the 
nose  ;  a  circumstance  which  placed  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Indians  to  call  him  Bloody  Nose ; 
his  two  friends  being  Water  Rat,  and  Big 
White  Man.  Crossing  the  Arrow  Prairie, 
and  picking  up  by  the  way  the  bit  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Indians  at  home,  that  they 
are  much  subject  to  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
throat,  the  travellers  swam  the  St.  Peter 
River,  and  rested  at  the  lodge  of  a  half-breed 
Scotchman,  a  descendant  of  Claverhonse. 
whoso  squaw  prepared  for  them  a  feast  of 
ducks  and  ten.  Indians  who  dropped  in  to  buy 
powder  and  shot  looked  upon  the  strangers 
as  curioKities ;  and  the  old  men,  very  strictly 
Hpenking,  looked  upon  them — ii^titching  them 
gravely  by  the  hour  together,  but  without 
impertinence,  the  young  men  only  being 
troublesome.  The  young  Indian,  like  the 
young  European,  is  apt  to  break  out  as  a 
dandy.  Ho  paints  and  greases  himself  with 
studious  care,  and  dallies  elegantly  with  his 
pipe  and  tomahawk.  He  aspires  to  possess  a 
looking-glass,  and  when  he  gets  one,  dresses 
by  it  more  than  seven  times  a  dav.  It  is, 
however,  not  only  a  vain  thing — it  is  service- 
able to  him  in  the  prairie  :  since,  by  flaf<hing 
it  agaiiiHit  the  sun.  he  can  make  signals  visible 
by  distant  friends  before  his  own  dark  body  is 
to  be  descried;  and  that,  on  many  critical  occa- 
sionfi.  may  Ite  a  property  that  makes  the 
lookinjr-^rlnw  a  valuable  friend.  Mr.  Sullivan 
eMimates  the  pmoking  power  of  the  Indian 
at  fifty  pipes  a  day.  but  bis  tol>acco  is  diluted 
with  three  times  its*  quantity  of  the  dried 
Imrk  of  the  rc<l  willow,  which  makes  it  hotter 
to  the  mnuth.  but  much  dimiuLshcs  its  sedative 
effect. 

The  travellers,  after  certain  days,  having 


quitted  the  timber  regions,  crossed  the  Chiwt- 
way  River,  and  reached  Lac-aai-Parle,  ttm 
found  a  camp  of  about  two  thonaand  Sioa 
Indians  collected  in  some  two  hundred  lodgHi 
They  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  McLeol 
the  trader,  with  powder  and  abot.  The  IM 
glimpse  of  the  pxre  white  cow-ekin  lodgea  li 
Uie  sunset,  with  hundreds  of  horses  tethenA 
fUbout,  and  ten  score  of  young  warrfors  doiw 
a  scalp-dance  to  the  music  of  ten  aeon  or 
squaws  was  tolerably  striking.  The  eqmn 
were  assembled  about  forty  poles,  fromwkiek 
were  suspended  the  scalps  of  I'awnee  bm, 
women,  and  children,  that  had  been  hra^ 
in  by  a  war  party  some  days  before.  Eroj 
now  and  then  some  fine  fellow  darted  nidi 
from  the  dance  to  strike  his  tomahawk  inti 
some  particular  post,  on  which  hung  a  nab 
of  his  own  taking.  Thea  the  Bquawi  Um 
their  voices  to  the  highest,  lauding  himtf 
name — the  smiles  of  beauty  rewarding  Ai 
toils  of  chivalry — till  they  broke  off  fiitoa 
yell  of  malediction  against  the  deceased.  Ac 
daughters  of  these  squaws  wear  their  hah 
in  two  long  plaits  doiftn  the  back,  tied  tmk 
ornamented  at  their  ends  with  ribbon. 

These  Indians,  says  their  missionary,  pnj 
to  their  evil  spirit ;  they  believe  in  a  goA 
spirit,  but  believe  that,  as  he  is  good,  hedea 
not  need  entreating  to  be  kind  to  ikuL 
They  1)elieve  in  the  transmigration  of  soslik 
and  they  worship  fire  after  a  faabion,  nenr 
poking  it  up  rudely,  and  taking  it  asthdr 
totem  or  tutelary  genius.  They  make  alM 
totems  of  animals,  sometimes  of  wolves,  soa^ 
times  of  foxes ;  and  connect  with  their  toicai 
and  other  auguries  so  many  snpentitioo%  i 
that  they  are  often  restrained  by  them  ftom 
the  war  path,  though  their  passions  bora, 
and  Fo  the  devastating  warfSoire  bctweea  tribe 
and  tribe  is  often  checked.  After  death  tlie 
final  alternative  is  a  region  in  the  mth  of 
happy  hunting  grounds,  or  cold  andhnger 
in  the  north.  The  missionary  who  hadftvelt 
among  them  thirteen  years  informed  Mii 
Surllivan  that  he  had  made  in  all  that  tiflt 
only  a  single  convert,  and  that  he  recaatci 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  go  out  wltt 
his  tribe  in  search  of  scalps 

The  Indians  arc  much  attached  to  Ibdr 
young  children,  but  condemn  their  squsM 
and  their  dogs  to  hard  labour,  beating  thca 
lioth  equally  without  remorse.  It  is  not,  m 
far  as  the  squaw  is  concerned,  a  happy  thiag 
to  take  part  with  the  Indian  in  his  native 
wilds ;  suicide,  however,  is  but  rarely  sooj^t 
as  an  escape  from  misery.  They  bclicTe  it  to 
be  a  crime  serionsly  punished  after  death,  sad 
that  they  who  hang  themselves  will  be  con- 
pclled  to  drag  about  with  them  in  the  next 
world,  as  a  clog  for  ever,  the  tree  from  which 
they  were  suspend.  When,  therefore,  they 
do  hang  themselves,  they  choose  the  lightest 
sapling  that  will  serve  them  for  their  purpose. 

From  Lac-quI-Parle,  the  three  jSnffM 
travellers  set  out  with  a  guide  named  &dB- 
ville,  son  of  a  half-bre^  trader  and  a  Slonx 
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woman:  with  the  guide  went  an  Indian. 
Enciimping  for  the  first  night  on  a  bluff* aboro 
the  Bearer  River  they,  for  the  first  time,  saw 
a  thunderstorm  over  the  prairie.  The  peculiar 

frmrideur  of  a  thunderstorm   on  the  prairie 
ie!>  in  the  fact,  that  the  beholder  i^cos  a  wide 
e^iinsc  of  fiky  in  tumult,  and  nothing  elsp. 
Tiiere  is  nothing  on  the  level  ground  to  claim 
a  !<h;\re  of  his  attention,  unless,  indeed,  some 
lodtru* — perhaps  his  own — be  struck  by  the 
1 1  ^ht  ninjr.  which  finds  nowhere  a  more  eligible 
olfjcct   to  descend  upon.    During  the  next 
nl^Iit.  the  stealing  of  one  of  their  horses  by 
the  Indians  provided  a  new  incident  for  the 
party.    Travelling  on  over  a  ground  covered 
with'  buffalo  paths  and  bestrei^'R  with  the 
1>ones  of  buffaloes,  bat  seeing  no  herds  at  all ; 
running  down  wolves;  seeing   innumerable 
duck^.  geese,  and  swans;  swan-stalking,  and 
wishing  sometimes  for    a   shot    at    dUtant 
antelopes;  crossing  a  rocky  elevation,   the 
Coteau  des  Prairies,  the  only  high  ground 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain^i.  thp  party  came  at  last  to   tlie  head 
water  of  James's  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Missouri.    They  began  now  to  be  troubled 
with  frost,  snow,  and  bitt<jr  wind.    They  hatl 
finished  their  pork,  and  the  duuks  and  gcetm 
had  all  gone  south,  so  that  they  came  now  to 
be  reduced  to  flour  and  bad  pool-water,  in  the 
way  of  diet.    In  the  next  place,  growing  a 
little  tired  of  their  first  prairie  expedition, 
they   were  poshing  on  to  a  few  sticks  of 
timber  that  would  rield  a  fire,  when  there 
•ame  tidings  of  ten  lodges  of  Ogillilah  Sioux 
in  that  direction,  expert  horsc-stealers  and 
hungry  seekers  after  scalps.  The  cattle  wore 
therefore   tethered   in    the    frost,   and '  the 
travellers  went  to  bed  in  their  buffalo  skins 
upon  the  open  prairie.    In  the  morning,  the 
hair  of  the  horses  was  frasted  and  raised  up 
in  the  manner  of  bristles.    By  mid-day  three 
horses  were  quite  knocked  up,  and  the  riders, 
who  had  enjoyed  nothing  for  thirty-six  hours 
but  a  spire  allowance  of  sour  flour  and  pool- 
water  for  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper,  left 
the  horses  to  be  brought  on  by  the  Indians, 
and   hurried  back  to  Lac-qui-Parle.    They 
had  gono  out  relying  upon  butfixlo,  bat,  as 
they  found  only  buffalo   bones   upon   the 
prairie,  the  retam  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Every  year,  Indians  and  trappers  perish  on 
the  prairie  throuch  the  migration  of  game,  as 
well  as  through  the  sudden  snowstorms. 

At  Lac-qul-Parle.  roast  ducks  and  potatoes, 
with  a  comfortable  fire,  soon  warmed  the 
travellers  again  to  starting  point ;  and  for  the 
next  trip  they  determined  to  march  out  due 
north  into  the  prairie,  against  the  advice  of 
the  trader,  who  admonished. them  concerning 
cold  and  hunger.  Their  old  guide,  who  pro- 
femed  to  fear  the  Indians,  claimed  the  com- 
pany and  support  of  a  son  and  cousin.  Before 
they  started^  they  received  a  deputation  of  old 
Sioux  chlcft,  who  had  claimed  reparation  for 
the  injury  white  men  would  do  in  firing  about 
their  hunting  grounds ;  and,  after  satisfying 


them  with  forty  yards  of  calico  and  some  bad 
tobacco,  they  had  been  invited  ts  dine  with 
them  and  eat  dog. 

Dogs  being  scare**,  however,  duck  was 
subaHtnted  at  the  ft>aj:t  in  question,  which 
j  was  given  at  the  mansion  of  The  Beaver's 
I  Tail.  Kntoring  the  dwelling  of  the  host 
through  a  »in:ill  hole,  as  one  might  go  into 
a  larger  sort  of  beehive,  the  travellers  found 
in  a  clos»i»  smoky  dining-room  ten  chiefs, 
squatted  tiiilor-fashion  round  a  flro.  Over 
the  fire  hung  a  pot  containing  twenty  or 
thirty  canva*»-back  ducks,  each  of  them 
being  equal  in  size  to  about  three  of  the  kind 
eaten  in  England.  The  cooking  of  the  ducks 
was  superintended  by  the  favourite  squaw  of 
Beaver *8  Tail,  a  lady  named  DohumnC-h  or 
the  Prolific  Pumpkin.  The  gentleman  Indians 
ate  much  duck,  danbing,  at  the  same  time, 
large  handfuls  of  duck-grease  over  their  faces 
and  tliPtr  persons,  and  swelling  visibly  as 
time  wont  on.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  with 
those  Indians  to  eat  largely.  We  must 
decline,  however,  to  accept  quite  literally  Mr. 
Snlli van's  record,  that  "A  young  warrior, 
euting  for  reputation,  will  consume  as  much 
as  twenty  pounds  of  fVesh  meat  at  a  sitting," 
the  size  of  the  human  stomach  being  limited. 
As  for  The  Old  Racoon,  who  *'ate  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  potatoes,  and  would  have 
eaten  as  many  more  if  his  friends  had  not 
stopped  him  :''  that  may  bo  credible  or  not, 
in  proportion  to  the  supposed  size  of  the 
potatoes  eaten. 

The  feast  being  over,  the  old  chief  pro- 
duced a  medicine  pipe,  which,  having  oeen 
filled  by  the  yonngest  and  duly  turned 
towards  the  four  comers  of  heaven,  was 
returned  to  him.  and  then  sent  round  the 
circle,  with  the  sun,  as  the  wine  is  ordinarily 
sent  round  in  this  country.  After  dinner, 
speeches  followed,  much  aCFection,  and  ex- 
changing of  shirts  and  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing from  the  persons  of  the  European  guests, 
for  pipes  and  other  matters. 

The  Sioux  are  cruel  in  war,  torturing  and 
hacking  the  few  prisoners  they  condescend  to 
make.  The^  scalp  in  a  bloodthirsty  way. 
taking  in  with  the  scalp  nose,  ears,  aud  lips 
when  possible.  The  Elk-that-stands-at-Bay, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  warriors  of  the 
tribe,  was  bound  to  friendship  with  the 
travellers  by  the  present  of  some  paint  and 
bad  tobacco.  He  was  entitled  to  wear  thirty- 
six  eagle  plumes,  for  thirty-six  coups  struck 
in  battle.  Striking  a  coup  means  being  the 
first  to  strike  with  a  tomahawk  or  to  stick  a 
knife  into  the  body  of  an  enemy  fallen  in 
battle.  The  Elk  obliged  Mr.  Sullivan  with 
an  account  of  an  Ojibbeway  whom  he  had 
scalped  shortly  before.  He  had  found  him 
in  the  prairie  with  a  broken  leg,  deserted  by 
his  friends.  He  did  not  flinch  at  the  approacn 
of  his  enemy,  but,  when  he  felt  the  knife 
round  his  top-knot  ho  did  shrink,  which,  said 
the  Elk,  was  a  pity,  as  otherwise  he  had 
shown  himself  a  brave  man. 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 


When  a  chief  wishefl  to  collect  his  adherents 
he  Bends  a  mounted  messenger  abroad,  carry- 
iofi^  a  small  bag  of  tobacco  and  his  pipe 
Adorned  with  wampum.  If  the  summons  be 
to  peaceful  council  the  tobacco  bag  is  blue 
and  green ;  if  it  be  to  war,  the  colours  of  the 
bag  are  red  and  black.  The  warrior  to  whom 
the  pipe  is  brought  and  silentlj  presented 
smokes  it  a  little  if  he  will  accept  the  Invita- 
tion, and  returns  it  without  smoking  if  the 
invitation  be  declined.  When  two  tnbes  are 
at  war  together,  private  adventurers  maj 
collect  scalps  in  the  enemy's  country  at  dis- 
cretion ;  when  they  are  at  peace,  and  one 
warrior  is  anxious  to  ''raise  hair,"  he  cannot 
go  into  a  neighbour's  country  without  asking 
hiB  chiefs  permission. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  October  the  travel- 
lers started  northward  on  their  second  prairie 
expedition.  They  expected  buffalo  in  seven 
or  eight  days,  but  again  were  disappointed. 
Their  journey  commenced  in  intense  frost 
over  a  prairie  lately  burnt,  on  which  were 
buffalo  bones  and  enormous  granite  boulders, 
whose  whit^  masses  were  In  strong  relief 
against  the  jet  black  ground.  The  prairie  is 
Jet  black  immediately  alter  a  fire,  but,  w^hen 
the  wind  has  blown  over  it  a  little  while  it 
softens  down  into  a  stone  colour.  In  crossing 
this  part  of  the  prairie,  when  the  frost  was  at 
its  sharpest,  the  travellers  saw  an  extensive 
mirage.  The  whole  country  seemed  to  be 
one  vast  lake.  They  crossed  St  Peter  River, 
and  Potatoe  River  with  its  boggy  sides,  saw 
wild,  white  prairie  wolves,  and  slept  in  Ihe 
lodge  of  an  Indian  at  Bigstone  Lake.  The 
domestic  circle  in  the  lodge  consisted  of  the 
Indian  himself.  Who  was  recovering  from  a 
bullet  wound  in  the  back,  his  two  squaws, 
his  two  mothers-in-law  and  his  own  mother, 
six  or  seven  children,  and  a  dozen  puppies. 
The  whole  group,  in  itself  evil-scented,  was 
lighted  and  warmed  up  by  a  buffalo  dung 
fire. 

The  journey  onward  was  still  through  an 
open  prairie,  burnt  as  lar  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  A  burnt  prairie  has  a  diminishing 
eflfoct  upon  the  landscape,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  of  distances  upon  it.  An  Indian 
village  on  its  march  was  fallen  in  with,  the 
men  carrying  nothing,  the  women  and  dogs 
having  enormous  burdens.  The  buffalo  robes, 
full  of  puppies  and  children,  were  alive  with 
Tittle  red  noses  peeping  out  in  a  confused 
mass.  At  night  the  travellers  had  lighted  a 
large  fire,  and  were  feasting  upon  pork  and 
flour,  when  they  were  joined  bv  tluree  Indians 
on  their  way  to  a  village  northward,  and  one 
of  thofjc  was  an  old  friend.  Nevertheless, 
though  these  warriors  were  shaking  with 
cold,  and  had  eaten  nothing  during  the  last 
hundred  miles  but  half  a  8kunk — an  animal 
unsavoury  to  the  nose  at  any  rate — they  sat 
down  gravely  a  hundred  yards  from  the  fire, 
and  did  not  intrude  npon  the  pork  eaters 
until  they  were  invited  to  come  to  the  fire 
and  fall  to.  They  came  in  a  leisurely  and  dig- 


nified way,  though  ikndshing  with  eold  adI 
hunger.  "  When  they  did  oegin  upon  tlw 
meat,  however,''  says  Mr.  SaTliTan,  **thcy 
consumed  more  of  our  pork  in  live  mfnntcf 
than  we  should  have  eaten  in  ttvt  daya." 

The  journey  still  continued  through  bdov 
and  over  burnt  prairie,  and  at  length  bnflUs 
were  seen  a  great  way  ofll  In  a  Tillage  of 
Indians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shian,  flakes  of 
meat  were  found  drying  on  every  plole ;  there 
the  glides,  who  had  become  snlVy,  left  their 
friends  to  encamp  for  the  night,  hunmr, 
among  thick  snow,  laughed  at  by  thehtUe 
Indian  ragamuffins,  while  the  said  guides  had 
transferr^  themselves  into  warm  qnaiten, 
and  were  feasting  on  fiit  cow.  Next  moning 
the  guides  were  missing,  and  the  trarellcn 
thrown  for  the  present  on  their  own  resooreea 
They  got  hold  of  an  old  chief,  gaTe  him  sogv 
and  tobacco,  and  endeavourea  to  make  Ub 
understand  that  they  desired  to  become  hii 
lodgers.  To  make  their  meaning  clear  thcv 
shifted  their  baggage  to  his  residence,  am 
took  up  their  abode  with  him  at  once.  With 
this  chief— a  good  natured  old  fellow  named 
Wah-ton-she,  The  Good  Man, — they  dwelt 
for  six  or  seven  days  in  peace.  During  all 
this  time  it  snowed  hard,  and  the  white  mm 
kept  a  pot  boiling,  from  which  they  eoold 
supply  coffee  or  tea  to  the  yillagera,  of  wiMn 
there  were  never  less  than  tliirty  looking  at 
them,  curious  but  civil,  stealing  nothug. 
Wah-ton-she  bad  quite  an  European  afleclioa 
for  his  wife  and  children ;  one  little  boj  of 
about  two  years  old  he  used  to  nurse  and 
cram  with  fat  cow  till  he  oonld  hard^ 
breathe,  and  when  his  little  pet  was  quite 
distended  he  would  get  a  lump  of  fiit,  grease 
him  well  over  the  stomach,  and  then  lay  him 
before  the  fire  to  settle  gradually  down  into 
his  former  shape. 

The  prairie  Indians  depend  wholly  Ibr  sob- 
sistence  on  the  chase  orCheir  one  frlad,  the 
buffalo.  Out  of  the  buflhlo  herds  at  coo- 
structcd  lodges,  beds,  robes,  moccaarini,  leg- 
gings, saddles,  powder  flasks  (fi^m  the  hom), 
bows  (from  the  ribs),  and  arrow  heads.  Oil 
of  them  comes  meat.  When  buffkloes  nt 
scarce  the  Indian  starves.  From  childlwod 
to  old  age,  therefore,  the  great  subject  of  Ui 
conversation,  when  it  is  not  scedps,  is  bulMa 
Some  young  men,  while  the  travellers  were 
dwelling  in  this  village,  were  sent  out  ai 
spies  upon  the  movements  of  the  herds,  with 
strict  directions  not  to  hunt,  or  to  distob 
the  animals  in  any  way.  One,  however,  being 
tempted,  killed  a  cow.  The  chlefk  heard 
of  this  in  the  evening,  and  at  night  the  iwUce 
of  the  tribe  went  to  the  young  man's  lodge, 
and  slit  it  all  to  pieces,  breaking  Us  gun, 
and  tumbling  him  and  his  family  out  into  the 
cold,  when  the  thermometer  was  below  serSL 
The  slaughter  of  two  bulls  that  came  into  the 
camp,  and  the  discovery  that  friends  of  their 
tribe  journeying  to  them  had  been  waylaid  and 
scalped  by  the  Blackfeet,  with  the  consequent 
martial  excitement,  were  the  other  principal 
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areata  vhicb  nuu'lied  this  week  orrillage  life 
amoDg  the  Indians. 
The  guides,  finding  Uio  irhtte  gealtGineD 
I  not  nmch  dlBcompoBcd  bj  tbelr  diBappe>nnic<!, 
^nd  feariiiK  Ibnt,  after  ail,  tbvy  might  get  on 
.rithont  them,  came  liack  penitent,  and,  arter 
.4  due  bIi'jw  of  wmth,  were  received  again 
.iilo  BtTFiee,  and  tbe  Jcmrncy  was  renaratd. 
Til'.-  traclc la;  among  buffaiolieTdti,  but  bulTalo 
hunting  icot  aoon  round  to  l>e  wcariioine  and 
oimple  work.  The  prairie  woItch  hunt  buffft- 
locB  in  pocks  olfUlj  or  a  buodred,  cutting  off 
the  stragglers.  Indians  and  half-breeds  bunt 
them  contiDoalljr.  Upwards  of  a  hundred 
tboasaad  rabeo  pass  annually  through  tbe 
buids  of  traders,  Ibeso  being  all  skins  of 
eow»  killed  in  the  autnnm  and  tbe  winter,— 
■kins  taken  id  spring  and  summer  being  ac- 
counted useless,  except  for  the  purpoaea  of 
the  Indian  himself,  for  making  lodges.  Jtc.  It 
!■  calculated  tbat  four  bandred  thousand 
balbloes  are  destroyed  yearly  in  the  North 
American  pr«]rie«,  nine-tenths  of  them  pro- 
bably being  cows. 

The  experience  of  farther  travel  through 
the  praines  broagbt  some  knowledge  of  tbe 
grisly  bears,  and  *maa  acquaintance  with  the 
elk  and  beaver.  We  are  very  glad  to  be  in- 
formed tbat  the  race  of  beavers,  which  was 
ropidly  being  swept  ool  of  tbe  world  by  our 
taste  Rir  wearing  their  Itr  upon  our  heads, 
has  enjoyed  so  great  a  reprieve  by  the  intro- 
ductiob  of  illk  hati.  that  they  are  rapidly 
recovoring  tbeir  numbers.  ThejarenaloDgcr 
thoaght  to  be  worth  trapping,  except  bj  the 
.latlvcs,  apoa  irbose  bands  their  skins  are 
often  left  niwold,  the  demand  fur  them,  and 
with  il  Ihdr  price,  bavkig  decreased  so  very 
greallj. 

The  Mtikdan  Indians  also,  tbe  mppMed 
descendants  oCMadoo,  wbo  have  been  teveral 
times  pro(Manacdextiact,are  recovering  their 
numbers,  Ihoagh  thej  had  vory  nearly  been 
exterinitttt«d  by  the  small-poi. 

Tbe  joomey  continued  tSttaagh  unow  and 
sleet,  with  tbe  comfort  of  baSalo  duug  firi;a 
and  balhlq  robes,  which  latter,  if  there  be  no 
iiicli  of  crevice  left,  nuke  cxcellenl  bed- 
liilhes.  Flour,  pork,  tea,  and  coffee  having 
il  I'n  exhausted,  the  parly  had  lived  for  a 
I'jrialghl  upon  bnSitIo  meat,  when,  weary  of 
)<iitfalo,  it  tried,  without  mnoh  resulting  satis- 
iiction,  what  might  be  the  flavour  of  wolf. 
Arriving  at  last,  however,  on  the  twentieth 
III'  Kovember,  at  a  lake— the  Lake  of  the 
•-kunk— covered  with  ducks  and  geese,  they 
lilted  a  pot  witii  nfteen  duclu  and  two  geese, 
linked  them,  and  tben  beine  seven  men  in 
iiiiiuLjer.  ale  them  all.  Having  wood  here, 
ind  having  made  a  blazing  Ore.  they  lay 
down  after  Ibeir  feast  to  sleep,  and  slept  right 
Booadly.  but,  on  waking  in  the  morning, 
found  that  Ibcy  had  narrowly  escaped  being 
roasted.  The  prairie  had  been  on  6n,  and  the 
lire  had  run  up  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  uf 
theirencamptnent;  but  then  luckily  the  wind 
had  veered,  and  when  they  awoke  they  could 


see  the  Are  still  raging,  miles  and  mllcsaway. 
The  next  night  the  wind  chaaged.  and  the 
Are  came  bock.  Tt  had  aimoit  an-ept  in  a 
circle  round  them.  They  watched  it,  eating  Its 
way  up  to  them  all  day,  and  at  about  fcur  In 
the  afternoon  they  encamped  in  a  piece  of 
wood,  near  t!ie  source  of  the  St.  Peter  River. 
Here  they  wore  safe,  for  the  prairie  Are 
-?ver  enters  amon|{  timber. 

The  fire  advanced  all  night,  and  crackled 
round  the  travellers,  soractimGa  at  a  distasce 
t  more  than  three  hundred  Tarda.  They 
could  read  the  smallest  writing  by  the  light 
of  it.  A  prairie  Ore  crackles  like  a  platoon 
of  musketry,  and  with  a  strong  wind  travels 
at  the  rate  of  Slleen  or  sixteen  miles  an  hour  : 
rain  or  a  change  of  wind  arrests  It  instantly, 
or  course,  a  prairie  Sre  is  to  the  Indian  over 
whose  hunting  gronnd  it  extends  a  serious 
affair ;  for  ao  br  as  the  grass  is  burnt  the 
buffalo  ia  lost  to  him,  and  be  must  go  among 
lies  in  search  of  the  dcfiaieot  food  ;  but 
!  he  has  to   take   bis  chance   of  being 

We  do  not  propose  (o  follow  the  tourists 
any  farther,  but  we  have  been  glad  thus  far 
to  have  been  indebted  to  them  for  a  tew  fhmh 

Sictures  of  the  old  subject  of  prairie  life.  It 
I  evident  enough  that  the  Indians,  though 
picturesque  enough,  like  many  picturesque 
things,  are  in  a  very  miserable  condition  ; 
and  that  the  native  tngnity  of  man  is,  after 
all,  not  so  extremely  handsome  in  the  rough 
state  OS  to  be  the  worse  tor  polishing. 

A  CHILD'S  mSTORr  OF  ENGLAND. 

Kaia  EnwAno  tde  Fourth  was  not  quite 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  took  that 
unquiet  seat  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
The  Lancaster  parly,  tbe  Red  Roses,  were 
then  assooibling  in  grcot  numbers  neat  York, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  battle  in- 
stantly, Bot,  the  stout  Earl  of  Warwick 
leading  for  the  young  King,  and  the  young 
King  himself  closely  following  him,  and  the 
English  people  crowding  lo  the  Itoyal  stand- 
ard, the  miite  and  the  Red  Roses  met,  on  a 
wild  March  day  when  the  snow  was  falling 
heavily,  at  Towton  ;  and  there  such  a  furious 
battle  raged  between  them,  that  the  total  loss 
amounted  to  forty  thousand  men — all  English- 
men, fightiog  upon  English  gronnd.  against 
ouo  another.  The  young  King  gained  the 
day,  took  down  the  beads  of  his  father  and 
brother  from  the  walla  of  York,  and  put  op 
the  beads  of  some  of  the  most  famous  noble- 
men engaged  in  the  battle  on  the  other  side.  • 
Then,  he  went  to  London  and  was  crowned 
with  great  splendour. 

A  uew  Parliament  met.  No  fewer  than 
on<!  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  principal  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  on  the  Lancaster  side 
were  declared  traitors,  and  tbe  King — who 
had  very  little  humanity,  though  he  was 
handsome  in  person  and  agreeable  ia  mannera 
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— resolved  to  do  all  he  coald,  to  pluck  up  the 
Red  Rose  root  and  branch. 

Queen  Blargaret,  however,  was  still  active 
for  her  young  son.  She  obtained  help  from 
Scotland  and  from  Normandy,  and  took  seve- 
ral important  English  castles.  But,  Warwick 
soon  retook  them;  the  Queen  lost  all  her 
treasure  on  board  ship  in  a  great  storm  ;  and 
both  she  and  her  son  suffered  great  misfor- 
tunes. Once,  in  the  winter  weather,  as  they 
were  riding  through  a  forest,  they  were  at- 
tacked and  plundered  by  a  party  of  robbers  ; 
and,  when  tney  had  escaped  from  these  men 
and  were  passing  alone  and  on  foot  through  a 
thick  dark  part  of  the  wood,  they  came,  all  at 
once,  upon  another  robber.  So  the  Queen, 
with  a  stout  heart,  took  the  little  Prince  by 
the  hand,  and  going  straight  up  to  that 
robber,  said  to  him,  "  Mv  friend,  this  is  the 
voung  son  of  your  lawml  King  I  I  confide 
him  to  vour  care."  The  robber  was  surprised, 
but  took  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  faithfully 
restored  him  and  his  mother  to  their  ftiends. 
In  the  end,  the  Queen's  soldiers  being  beaten 
and  dispersed,  she  went  abroad  again,  and 
kept  quiet  for  the  present. 

Now,  all  this  time,  the  deposed  King  Ilenry 
was  concealed  by  a  Welsh  knight,  wlio  kept 
him  close  in  his  castle.  But,  next  year,  the 
Lancaster  party  recovering  their  spirits, 
raised  a  large  body  of  men.  and  called  hiTa 
out  of  his  retirement,  to  put  him  at  their  head. 
They  were  joined  by  some  powerful  noble- 
men who  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  new  King, 
but  who  were  ready,  as  usual,  to  break  their 
oaths,  whenever  they  thought  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  got  by  it.  One  of  the  worst 
things  in  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  Red 
and  White  Roses,  is  the  ease  with  which 
thjcse  noblemen,  who  should  have  set  an 
example  of  honor  to  the  people,  loft  either 
side  as  they  took  slight  ofTence,  or  were 
disappointed  in  their  greedy  expectations, 
and  joined  the  other.  Well !  Warwick's 
brother  soon  l)cat  the  Lancastrians,  and  the 
false  noblemen,  being  taken,  were  beheaded 
without  a  moment's  loss  of  time.  The  deposed 
King  hatl  a  narrow  escape  ;  three  of  his  ser- 
vants were  taken,  and  one  of  them  bore  his 
cap  of  estate,  which  was  set  with  pearls  and 
embroidered  with  two  golden  crowns.  How- 
ever, the  head  to  which  the  cap  belonged,  got 
safely  into  Lancashire,  and  lay  pretty  quietly 
there  (the  people  in  the  secret  lieing  very  true) 
fur  more  than  a  year.  At  length,  an  old  monk 
gave  such  intelligence  as  led  to  Henry's  being 
taken  while  he  was  sitting  tit  dinner  in  a 
place  called  Waddington  Hall.  Ho  was 
immediately  sent  to  London  and  met  at  Isling- 
ton by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  whose  direc- 
tions ho  was  put  upon  a  horse,' with  his  legs 
tied  under  it.  and  paraded  three  times  round 
the  pillory.  Then,  he  wa««  carried  off  to  the 
TowiT.  wncre  ihey  treated  him  well  enough. 

Th<;  White  Rose  being  so  triumphant,  the 
young  King  abandoned  himself  futirolv   to  ■ 
plea^iure,  and  led  a  jovial  life.    But.  thorns 


were  springing  up  under  his  bed  of  roKS, 
as  he  soon   found  out.    For,  having  bcea 
privately  married  to  Elizabeth  Woodtille, 
a  young  widow  lady,  very  bcautifVil  and  veir 
captivating ;  and  at  last  resolving  to  make  htf 
secret  knoiKu,  and  to  declare  her  bisQaeen; 
he  gave  some  offence  to  the  Karl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  usually  called  the  King-Maker.,  be- 
cause of  his  pow<!r  and  influence,  and  became 
of  his  having  lent  such  great  help  toplacinf 
Edward  on  the  throne.    This  offence  was  not 
lessened  by  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Nevil 
family  (the  Earl  of  Warwick's)  regarded  the 
promotion  of  the  Woodville  fiimily.    For,  the 
voung  Queen  was  so  lient  on  providing  for 
her  relations,  that  she  made  her  father  an  eul 
and  a  gi'cat  officer  of  state  ;  married  her  Ave 
sisters  to  young  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank; 
and  provided  for  her  younger  brother,  a  yoang 
man  of  twent.v,  by  marrying  him  to  an  in- 
mensely  rich  old  duchess  of  eighty.    The 
Earl  of  Warwick  took  all  this  pretty  graciont- 
ly  for  a  man  of  his  proud  temper,  until  the 
(fueslion  arose  to  whom  the  King- a  sister, 
jSIaugabaT,  should  l>e  married.    The  Earl  of 
Warwick  said,  "  To  one  of  the  French  King*s 
sons,'-  and  was  allowed  to  go  over  to  the 
French  King  to  make  friendly  proposals  for 
that   purpose,   and  to   h(ild  all   manner  of 
friendly  interviews  with  him.    Cut,  while  be 
was  so  engaged,  the  Woodville  party  married 
the  young  lady  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy! 
Upon  this  he  came  back  in  great  rage  uid 
scorn,  and  shut  himself  up  discontented,  in 
his  Castle  of  Middk'ham. 

A  reconciliation,  though  not  a  very  sincere 
one,  was  patched  up  between  the*  Earl  tk 
Warwick  and  the  King,  and  lasted  until  the 
Earl  married  his  daughter,  against  the  King's 
wishes,  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  While  the 
marriage  was  being  celebrated  at  Calais,  the 
people  in  the  North  of  England,  where  the 
influence  of  the  Nevil  family  was  stionsest, 
broke  out  into  rebellion ;  their  conp^Qt 
was,  that  England  was  oppressed  and  plan- 
dered  by  the  Woodville  family,  whom  they 
demanded  to  have  removed  from  power.  M 
they  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  people, 
and  as  they  openlv  declared  that  they  were 
supported  by  the  i']arl  of  Warwick,  the  King 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  At  last,  as  he 
wrote  to  the  earl  beseeching  his  aiJ,  he  and 
his  new  son-in-law  came  over  to  England,  and 
began  to  arrange  the  business  by  shutting  the 
King  up  in  Middleham  Castle  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  so  Enf- 
land  was  not  only  in  the  strange  position  of 
having  two  kings  at  once,  but  they  were  both 
prisoners  at  the  same  time. 

Even  as  yet,  however,  the  King-Maker  was 
so  far  true  to  the  King,  that  he  dispersed  a 
new  rising  of  the  Lancastrians,  took  their 
leader  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  the  King, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  executed. 
He  presently  allowed  the  King  to  return  to 
London,  and  there  innumerable  pledges  of 
forgiveness  and  friendship  were  exchanged 
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between  them,  and  between  the  Nevils  and 
the  Woodvillcs ;  the  King's  eldest  daughter 
WM  promised  in  marriage  to  the  heir  of  the 
Nevil  family  ;  and  more  friendly  oaths  were 
Bworn,  and  more  friendly  promises  made, 
than  this  book  would  hold. 

They  lasted  about  three  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
made  a  feast  for  the  King,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  the  Dnko  of  Clarence,  at  his  house, 
the  Moor,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  King  was 
washing  his  hands  Ixjfore  supper,  when  some 
one  whispered  him  that  a  body  of  a  hundred 
men  were  lying  in  ambush  outside  the  house. 
Wliethor  this  were  true  or  untrue,  the  King 
took  fright,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
through  the  dark  night  to  Windsor  Castle. 
Another  reconciliation  was  patched  up 
bet^(^n  him  and  the  King-Maker,  but  it  was 
a  short  one,  and  it  was  the  last.  A  new 
rising  took  place  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
King  marched  to  repress  it.  Having  done  so, 
he  proclaimed  that  both  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  wore  traitors,  who 
had  secretly  assisted  it,  and  who  had  been 
prepared  publicly  to  join  it.  on  the  following 
day.  In  these  dangerous  circumstances  tbev 
both  took  ship  and  sailed  away  to  the  French 
court. 

And  here  a  meeting  took  place  between 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  bis  old  enemy,  the 
Dowager  Queen  Margaret,  through  whom  his 
f&ther  had  had  his  head  struck  off.  and  to 
whom  he  had  been  a  bitter  foe.  But,  now, 
when  be  said  that  he  had  done  with  the 
ungrateful  and  perfidious  Edward  of  York, 
nnd  that  henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
res  torn  tion  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  either 
in  the  person  of  her  husband  or  of  her  little 
son.  she  embraced  him  as  if  he  had  ever  been 
her  dearest  friend.  She  did  more  than  that ; 
she  married  ber  son  to  his  second  daughter, 
the  Tj'^ly  Attne.  However  agreeable  this  mar- 
riage was  to  the  two  new  friends,  it  was  very 
disagreeable  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
perceived  that  his  fatber-in-law,  the  King- 
Maker,  would  never  make  him  King,  now. 
So.  I>cing  bat  a  weak-minded  young  traitor, 
possessed  of  very  little  worth  or  sense,  he 
readily  listened  to  an  artfhl  court  lady  sent 
over  for  the  purpose,  and  promised  to  turn 
traitor  once  more,  and  go  over  to  his  brother, 
King  Edward,  when  a  fitting  opportunity 
should  come. 

The  Harl  of  Warwick,  knowing  nothing  of 
this.  Boon  redeemed  his  promise  to  the 
Dowager  Queen  Margaret,  by  invading  Eng- 
land and  landing  at  Plymouth,  where  he 
Instantly  proclaimed  King  Henry,  and  sum- 
moned all  Englishmen  between  the  apres  of 
sixteen  and  sixty,  to  join  his  banner.  Then, 
with  his  army  increasing  as  he  marched  along, 
be  went  northwanl,  and  came  so  near  King 
Edward,  who  was  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  Edward  had  to  ride  hard  for  it  to  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  and  thence  to  g<^t  away  j 
in  such  ships  as  he  could  find,  to  Holland. 


Thereupon,  the  triumphant  King-Maker  and 
his  fhlse  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
went  to  London,  took  the  old  King  out 
of  the  Tower,  and  walked  him  in  a  great 
procession  to  St.  PauVs  cathedral  witfai  the 
crown  upon  his  head.  This  did  not  im- 
prove the  temper  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  saw  himself  further  off  from  being 
King  than  ever;  but  he  kept  his  secret, 
and  said  nothing.  The  Ncvil  family  were 
restored  to  all  their  honours  and  glorica,  and 
the  Woodvilles  and  the  rest  were  disgraced. 
The  King-Maker,  less  sanguinary  than  the 
King,  shed  no  blood  except  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  who  had  been  so  cruel  to  the 
people  as  to  have  gained  the  title  of  the 
liutcher.  Him  they  caught  hidden  in  a  tree, 
and  him  they  tried  and  executed.  No  other 
death  stained  the  King-Maker's  triumph. 

To  dispute  this  triumph,  back  camr}  King 
Edward  again,  next  year,  landing  at  Kaven- 
spur,  coming  on  to  York,  causing  all  his  men 
to  cry  "Long  live  King  Henry !- '  and  swearing 
on  the  altar,  without  a  blush,  that  he  came  to 
lay  no  claim  to  the  crown.  Now  was  the 
time  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  ordered 
his  men  to  assume  the  "NVTiite  Rose,  and 
declare  for  his  brother.  The  ^farquis  of  Mon- 
tague, though  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  brother, 
also  declining  to  flght  against  King  Edward, 
he  went  on  suncesrifully  to  London,  where  the 
Archbishop  of  York  let  him  into  tlio  City, 
and  where  the  people  made  great  demon- 
strations in  his  fiwour.  For  this  they  hnd  four 
reasons.  Firstly,  there  were  groat  numbers  of 
the  King's  adherents  hiding  in  the  City  and 
ready  to  break  out ;  secondly,  the  Kin>f  owed 
them  a  great  de.il  of  money,  which  they  could 
never  hope  to  get  if  he  were  niifiuccv.<'«fiil : 
thirdly,  there  was  a  young  prince  to  inherit 
the  crown ;  and  fourthly,  the  King  was  guy 
and  handsome,  and  more  popular  than  a 
better  man  might  have  been  with  the  City 
ladies.  After  a  stay  of  only  two  days  with 
these  worthy  supporters,  the  King  marched 
out  to  Barnet  Common,  to  give  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  battle.  And  now  it  was  to  be  seen, 
for  the  last  time,  whether  the  King  or  the 
King-Maker  was  to  carry  the  day. 

\Vhile  the  battle  was  yet  pending,  the  fliint- 
hearted  Duke  of  Clarence  began  to  repent, 
and  sent  ovor  secret  messages  to  his  father- 
in-law,  offering  his  services  in  mediation  with 
the  King.  But,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  disdain- 
fwlly  rejected  them,  and  replied  that  Clarence 
was  false  and  perjured,  and  that  ho  would 
settle  the  quarrel  by  the  sword.  The  battle 
began  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
lasted  until  t^n,  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  it  was  fought  in  a  thick  mist — 
absurdly  supposed  to  be  raised  by  a  magi- 
cian. T'he  loss  of  life  was  very  great,  for  the 
hatred  was  strong  on  both  sides.  The  King- 
Maker  was  defeated,  and  the  King  triumphed. 
Both  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  brother 
were  slain,  and  their  bodies  lay  in  St.  Paurs, 
for  some  days,  as  a  spectacle  to  the  people. 


1= 
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MttrgBTet's  spirit  was  not  broken  even  by 
tbl8  great  blaw.  Witbia  Bve  dufa  «be  iraa  in 
ftrms  BKnin,  nod  raised  her  etsudard  in  Batb, 
nbence  cbe  net  oIT  with  ber  ktidj,  to  trf  and 
join  Lord  Pembroke,  wbo  had  a  force  in 
Wales.  But,  the  King,  coming  up  with  her 
oatside  the  town  ofTeivkGBbary,  and  ordering 
his  brother,  the  Duee  or  GLocCEarEn,  who 
iras  a  brave  eoldler,  to  attack  her  men,  nhe 
sustained  an  entire  defeat,  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  together  with  her  son  now  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  condnct  of  tho 
I  King  to  this  poorjoulh  iraB  worthy  of  his 
crael  character.  He  ordered  him  la  be  led 
into  his  lent.  "And  what,"  said  he,  "  brought 
S«u  to  England!"  "I  came  to  Eotiland," 
replitd  the  prisoner,  with  a  spirit  which  a 
man  of  spirit  might  have  admired  in  a  cap- 
tire,  "lo  recover  my  father's  kingdom,  which 
descended  to  him  as  his  right,  and  from  him 
dcpiccnds  to  me,  as  mine."  The  King,  drawing 
olir  his  iron  gauntlet,  struck  him  with  it  io 
tbe  face  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  some 
other  lords,  who  were  there,  drew  their  noble 
swords,  aodfkilledhlm. 

His  mother  survived  him.  a  prinoncr,  for 
five  years;  after  her  ranaom  by  the  King  of 
France,  she  sorvivcd  for  six  years  more. 
Within  throe  weeks  of  this  murder,  Henry 
died  one  of  those  convenient  sudden  deaths 
which  were  so  common  in  the  Tower  ;  in 
plainer  words,  he  was  murdered  by  the  Klng'i 


._ ^    .)  particular  evcitemeat 

hands  after  this  great  defeat  of  tbe  Lancaster 
party,  and  being  perhaps  de^'irous  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  hts  fat  (for  he  was  now  getting  too 
corpulent  to  be  handsome),  the  King  thought 
of  making  war  on  France.  As  be  wanted 
■nor*  money  for  this  purpose  than  the  Porlia- 
meal  could  give  him,  though  they  were 
usually  readT  enoagh  for  war,  he  invented  a 
new  way  of  mlaing  it.  by  sendinjt  for  the 
principal  citizens  ofLondoD,  and  Idling  them, 
with  a  grave  face,  that  he  was  tstj  much  In 
want  orcasb,  and  would  take  it  very  kind  in 
them  if  Ihey  would  lend  him  some.  It  being 
Impossible  for  them  safely  to  refuse,  they  com- 
plied, and  the  monies  thus  forced  ftom  them 
— B  called — no  doubt  lo  the  great  amuse- 
t  of  the  King  and  the  Court— s«  if  the* 
were  free  gifts,  "  Benevolences,"  What  with 
grants  from  Parliament,  and  what  with  Bene- 
volences, the  King  rained  an  army  and  passed 
)7cr  to  Calais.  As  nobody  wanted  war,  how- 
;ver,  the  French  King  made  proposals  of 
peace,  which  were  accepted,  and  a  truce  was 
concluded  for  seven  long  years.  The  pro- 
ceedings between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England  on  this  occasion,  were  very  friendly, 
very  splendid,  and  very  dislrustfnl.  They 
BniBbcd  with  a  meeting   between   the   ' — 


Kings,  on  a  temporary  bridge  over  the 
Sommc,  where  they  embraced  throogl 
holes  in  a  strong  wooden  grating  like  a 
cage,  and  niadc  several  bows  and  Sne  ipi 

n-as  time.  now.  that  the  Duke  of  CIi 
should  be  punishi-d  for  his  treocberiei 
Fate  had  bis  punishment  in  store.  Hi 
probably,  not  trusted  by  the  King — fo 
could  tniiit  him  who  knew  bin)  1 — nnd  i 
certainly  a  powerful  opponent  in  bia  bi 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  wbo, 
avaricious  and  ambitious,  wanted  to  i 
that  widowed  daughter  of  the  F« 
Warwick's  who  bad  been  espoused  t 
deceased  young  Prince,  at  Calais.  Cla; 
who  wanted  oil  the  fhmily  wealth  for  M 
secreted  this  lady,  whom  Richard  foai 
guised  as  a  lervant  in  the  City  ofLoodcr 
whom  be  married  ;  arbitrators  appoint 
the  King,  then  divided  the  property  be 
tbe  brothers.  This  led  to  ill-wUl  ont 
trust  between  them.  Clarence's  wife  • 
and  he  wishing  to  make  another  na 
which  was  obnoxious  to  the  Kinjc,  hi 
was  hnrried  by  Ifaat  means,  too.  At  Br 
Court  struck  at  his  retainers  and  dopes 
and  accused  Konie  of  them  of  magic  Hnd 
crall.and  eimilar  nonsense.  Succcssfbli 
this  small  game,  it  then  mounted  to  lb( 
himself,  who  was  impeached  Jjy  his  b 
the  King,  in  person,  on  a  variety  o 
charges.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sen 
tc  be  publicly   eiecuted.     He    ticve 

Enbticly  executed,  but  ho  met  bis  death 
ow,  in  the  Tower,  and  no  doubt,  U 
some  agency  of  the  King  or  hia  broAer 
cester.  or  both.  It  was  supposed  at  th 
that  he  was  told  to  choose  the  manner 
death,  and  that  he  chose  to  be  drowne 
butt  of  Ualmsey  wine.  I  hope  the  ator] 
be  true,  for  it  woold  have  been  a  bM< 
death  for  euch  a  miserable  creature. 

The  King  survived  him  some  five 
He  died  in  the  forty-second  year  of  U 
and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  Hs 
very  good  capacity  and  some  good  ] 
but  he  was  sclnsh,  careless,  seneoal.  and 
He  was  a  favourite  with  the  people  1 
showy  manners ;  and  tbe  peoifle  were  i 
eiamplc  to  bin  in  the  constancy  •) 
attachment.  He  was  penitent  on  hii 
bed  fur  his  "benevolence,"  and  otber 
tions,  and  ordered  restitution  to  be  m 
the  people  who  had  suffered  IVora  theti 
also  called  at>out  Iks  bed  the  ea 
members  of  the  WoodviUe  family,  oi 
proudlords  whose  honours  were  of  olda 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them,  J 
sake  of  the  peacclVil  succession  of  blsM 
the  tranquillity  of  England.  ^ 
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PENNY  WISDOM. 


There  is  •  huge  heap  of  chemical  refuse 
now  near  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  at  Gateshead, 
which  is  not  oiUy  a  commercial  nothing,  but 
the  manufacturer  who  unwillingly  calls  it 
his  property,  would  most  kindly  greet  any 
one  who  would  take  it  off  his  bands  ;  for 
he  has  to  lease  sundry  acres  of  land  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  deposit  this  refuse 
thereon.  It  is  of  such  nothings  as  these  that 
we  would  speak ;  uid  of  the  ingenuity  which, 
from  time  to  time,  draws  something  there- 
from. And  we  would  also  direct  attention  to 
a  few  miscellaneous  examples  of  the  useful 
application  of  materials  long  ralucd — the 
causing  "  a  little  to  go  a  great  way." 

Schoolboys  display  great  skill  in  breaking 
their  slates.    ShaJl  they  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  exercise  of  this  interesting  practice ; 
or  shall  we  invite  them  to  use  the  new  Wur- 
temberg  sheet-iron  slates  Y    A  manufincturcr 
in  that  country  has  invented  a  mode  of  ap- 
plying a  sur&ce-coating  to  sheet-iron,  which 
enables  it  to  take  freely  the  mark  of  a  slate 
pencil ;  it  is  said  to  be  much  lighter,  and  much 
less  liable  to  iiyiuT,  than  a  conmion  slate.   If 
we  have  shtet-iron  slates,  whv  not  sheet-iron 
paper  ?     Baron  von  Kleist,  the  proprietor  of 
some  ironworks  at  Keudeck  in  Bohemia,  has 
lately  prodnccd  paper  of  this  kind,  from  which 
great  tidngs  seem  to  be  expected.    It  is  re- 
markable m  its  extreme  thinness,  flexibility, 
and  strength,  and  is  entirely  without  flaws. 
It  is  usi^  in  making  buttons,  and  various 
other  articles  diaped  by  stamping ;  and  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  very  high   polish. 
Whether  Uie  world  is  ever  to  see  the  Times 
^nted  on  a  sheet  of  iron,  we  must  leave  to 
some  clairvoyante  to  determine ;   but,  no 
sooner  did  our  manufacturers   become  ac- 
qaainted  with  tUs  Bohemian  product  at  the 
Great  Exhibition,  than  they  instantly  set 
their  wits  to  work  to  produce  better  and  thin- 
ner sheet- hron  than  had  before  been  made  in 
England.    In  the  Birmingham  department, 
bcfirc  the  Exhibition  closed,  there  made  its 
appearance  a  book  about  five  inches  by  three, 
consisting  of  forty-four  leaves  of  sheet-iron, 
the  whole  weighing  about  two  ounces  and  a 
half.    We  are  thus  getting  on :  the  age  of 
iron  literature  may  yet  arrive. 
Our  learned  chemists  have  lately  discovered 
▼oi-  rv. 


.  that,  in  making  orsmeliinpiron.  iiotli'ssihaii 
!  seven-eighths  of  all  the  heat  goeROlVin  \vu<t«' : 
only  ono-oiphth  being  really  made  avail jibl» 
for  the  extrication  of  the  metal  from  its  stony 
matrix.    What  a  sad  waste  of  good  fuol  is     j 
here  :  what  a  provoking   mode   of  driving 
money   out   of  one's   pocket!    So    thought 
Mr.  Budd,  of  the   Ystalyfera   ironworks  in 
Wales.    He  found  that  the  heat  which  ofcnpos 
from  an  iron  furnace  is  really  as  hi^h  as  that 
of  melting  brass ;  and  he  pondered  how  he 
might  compel  this  heat  to  render  some  of  its 
useTul  services.    He  put  a  gentle  check  upon 
it  just  as  it  was  about  to  escape  at  the  lop  of 
the  furnace;  he  gently  enticed  it  to  pass 
through  a  channel  or  pipe  which  bent  down- 
wards ;    and  gently  brought  it  under  the 
boiler  of  the  steam-engine  which  worked  the 
blowing-machine  for  the  furnace.    A  clever 
device  this  :  for  this  economised  caloric  heat- 
ed the  boiler  without  any  other  fuel  what- 
ever, and  there  was  a  saving  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  in  one  year  in  the  fuel 
for  one  boiler  alone.     Mr.  Bndd  told  all 
about  this    to   the  British  Association,    at 
Swansea,  in   1848 ;    and  at  Edinburgh,    in 
1850,  he  was  able  to  tell  them  much  more. 
He  stated  that  he  had  applied  the  method  to 
all  the  nine  smelting-furnaces  at  the  Ystaly- 
fera Works  ;  and  that  it  had  also  been  applied 
at  the  Dundyvan  Works  in  Scotland.     The 
coal  used  in  the  Scotch  works  ia  of  such  a 
kind,  that  the  wasted  heat  from  one  furnace 
is  believed  to  be  enough  to  heat  the  air  for 
the  hot-blast,  and  to  work  the  blast  encrines 
for  three  furnaces.    Mr.  Budd  states  that  his 
plan  enabled  the  Dundyvan  proprietors  to 
smelt  ore  with  a  ton  and  a  quarter  less  coal 
to  a  ton  of  iron  than  by  the  old  method  ;  and 
he  shows  how  this  might  rise  to  a  savins:  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.     A   pretty 
penny-saving  this — a  veritable  creation   of 
something  out  of  a  commercial  nothing. 

Horse-^oe  nails,  kioked  about  the  world  by 
horses  innumerable,  are  not  the  useless  frag- 
ments we  might  naturally  deem  them.  Mili- 
tary men  may  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  I 
Minie  rifles,  and  needle-guns,  and  regulation- 
muskets  ;  but  all  will  agree  that  the  material 
of  which  the  b.arrols  are  made  should  be  sound 
and  tough,  and  gun-makers  tell  us  that  no 
iron  is  so  well  fitted  for  this  purpose  as 
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fliat  wlikh  is  dorivM  Itom  honw-Blioc  nii''  = 
nti'l  ^Irnilarlj  won]  frBgrntrDta.  Tben^il-.' 
ill  th<-  Bret  ioBtimca  imda  of  good  sounil  it 
A  il  Ibc  Tiaiaol  'ConcDBsioni  vbicli  llirv  ro 
ci'ivi',  wlicn  A  horw  is  working  over  a  ptony 
ruiiil.  gWir  ft  pii;u  iarnnnualinganiltoiigbcii- 
intc  to  tbn  mi-tal,  hi);blj  beneficial  to  its  inb- 
■■H|ii>'nt  uw  for  inin-barr(rl!<. 

An  UTertlaemm  in  the  Timea  notinra, 
tliat  ■■  The  Comniiltre  for  iiianac'i>lll  ^^^ 
Kirt'iT*  of  tbc  Bristol  Gas  Light  Cnmpanj  are 
ri-aily  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  a  term, 
I  ftom  twentj-flrvt  December  next,  for  tbc  auin 
I  of  from  i-ixleen  tboumnd  to  twenty  tboiisanil 
cnll.inii  of  mmoninCBl  llijuor,  proGuceil  per 
I  monlh  at  the  TTorks  of  Ihc  Company."  Wbal 
I  is  his  BmmoaiacB  liquor  It  ta  a  moFt  nn- 
I  lor<^bIe  compoutid,  wUob  the  goK-makora 
I  must  p'l  rid  <if,  vfhelb«r  it  bas  commercial 
viiliie  or  not.  After  coal  boa  teen  onrerled 
inio  eokc  in  tbc  rcttnrts  of  «  gavbouee,  the 
inpoiirs  wbicb  excape  areextntordltULrily  com- 
jilrT  in  tbcir  character  }  Ihey  comprisp  not 
only  the  gti  which  ia  intended  for  Illumina- 
tion, but  aclde.  and  alknlieg.  and  ftaaea  of 
many  other  Jcinds— all  of  which  mant  tra  re- 
moved before  tbe  ittrect-gaa  arrives  at  its  pro- 
per degree  of  purity.  By  wa»hiag  in  clean 
water,  and  waebiag  in  lime  water,  and 
otber  procesaea,  tbia  puriScBtioa  ie  gradaally 
LfuuBbt  about.  But  Iben  the  water,  which 
]ina  become  impregnated  with  ammouia,  and 
the  lime,  which  has  become  impreguated  with 
Biil]*uretled  hydrogen  and  other  gaaea,  are 
<ln'ii>riilly  fiElid  and  repulslTC  ;  and  !d  the 
eiirly  lii»tory  of  gaa-llgliting  theaa  rcfliaopro- 
iliicl"  embarrassed  the  RaB-innkers  eMeeding- 
Iv.  But  n..>i-  thechcmisloin:iIi,.  nil  sorH  or 
jrofTil  tMiij-  'r-,-.,ii..-.,  T!  ■■•.  .;■.-  ..■i.:i:,, 
bollle  >■■■-  ■  '■■..■■■■■ 

refuse  ammonia,  ani  siilphale  oT  nmmoiiin  is 
anoth.':   I  1  the  eame   source  ;  tbe 

seqnenCKB of  jTiH-niiikirtj;,  isnOil'  made  toyicld 
bi'nezole — a  remarkable  volatile  iqoid — 
wbit'li  raanufaclurers  employ  in  making  Tar- 
nish and  perfuntem  employ  in  making  that 
which  IB  honoured  by  the  name  of  oil  of  bitter 
B  mands,  and  bonaewiTes  employ  in  removing 
grcaw  Rpot".  and  economical  lories  employ  in 
denning  white  Idd  gloren;  the  aapbthaline. 
whirh  nn nova  tbe  gas-makpr  by  oliokini:  up 
his  pijie,",  ja  modn  tn  r.-— i—  -,r  rir---.'i-'  .■■*■ 
itfl-Ifin  thcformnfn  iK^autiful  ■  '     ■ 

matter,  useful  in  ih  ■     our   jirno 

worki  are  ft  Fort  o;  >■  n^'  Hank,  in 

which  rnmmereiiil   r,  ,!■.    put  in,   anil 

TB  iiab     aomethifiEs  talcn  nut. 
Mr.  llrockwlen  hoji  taught  ua  how  to  make 

,   p»noil.  out  ofdusl.    Our  black  lead  pencils. 

I  M  11  prMly  generally  knnwn,  arc  made  chieHj 
from  Borrowdnlc  plnm'mgn,  broogbt  from  a 
miin>  in  ('iimlK>rUnd.  This  mine  tnWcoming 
exhnushMl ;  and  a  quentlon  hn  arisen  how 
th«  wipply  ahall  be  kept  up.    Tarioua  eom- 


ands   hare    l>oen    Fiifigeirtcd    !u    dJffemit  I 
arlers,  but  Mr.  Brokeden  hoB  happily  htt   . 


Hrrik.'ileii  operntc=upon  Ibis  ilu'l.  l[epr<-)«*»  ■'. 
a  muss  of  the  powder  together,  then  draws  ji 
out  the  air  from  beneath  the  particle*  by  , 
mtana  of  ■□  air  pump,  and  then  preRFennsain 
with  «nch  enormons  force  •«  to  conTert  Ibi" 
man  into  a  solid  block,  which  can  he  cut  Into  I 
the  oblong  prisms  Euilable  for  penclla.  : 

If  a  ton  of  lead  contains  three  «aitc«i  of 
ailver— one  ODQce  in  twelve  thouBand  aumm 
— will  pay  to  dig  out  this  piJvcr,  to^ 
cbankatly  or  chemically!  Will  it  save  a 
penny !  Jfr.  Pattiuaoo,  a  manufacturing  ob»- 
mi't  at  'Newcastle,  mva,  and  shows  that  It 
will  although,  before  bis  ToproTQineDtiwfn 
introduced  theuKempt  waA  aloelnK  6ae,  Bfr 
lesB  the  lend  contained  at  ea.<11wealyAnnMI 
of  silrer  to  the  on.  Nearly  all  lead  Ore  cW- 
■tain?  a  trnee  of  silTer,  -which  Ticcomea  melted 
and  omTiIncd  In  the  ingot  or  pig  of  Ind. 
Vaat  are  the  arrnnjrementB  which  the  in»M- 
facturer^i  are  willing  tn  make  to  extricate  tbli 
morael  orpilTerfromfhe  mwn  n  wbicb  Ilia 
boricd  ;  bngn  fumncen.  and  nieliiiiir-v.-fi^K 
andcrrslnlliKing  vesacln  nrf  f.'i'li'i  ^i  ' 
elttliorat*  proccEsea  ore  can'".."- 
Tbe  lead,  itrelf,  Is  all  the  b'l' 
alrer?  companion ;  wbilp' 
appearance  aftrrivard.i  in  I 

t\>- :  '' cftllnlo  tntod  ooT 

ope[i:ii_  ..'toacertAlnUble- 

Innd  if  hirtory  of  this  owI«M 

product  carries  with  11  tbe  htatory  of  nany 
■iliif  r"mnrkalileprodn  U — once  naelpw,  but 
now  of  great  valne.  Thus  il  Is.  Ralpbor  tn 
"■ '"■"   ""'bnTning  fiery  fiirnaM^"  it 


II  fortnof  daiiling 


I  '-KH  awar,  and   is  tonverted     .... 
i.illi'd  salpliuroxifl  acid;  thK  beinj!  t'__ 
with  steam  and  water,  bccomea  liquid  *A- 

Bhnric  acid.    Ko  far  good ;  there  in  no  rrhtc 
utictus  go  on.    Common  mlt.  or  ralhn  !■ 
TOck><Bltfrom  Cheahlre,  ia  heated  with  tUi  '| 
anlphuric  acid  in  a  furnace.     .\  i    .   .D^r  pen*- (i 
tratinggasriir.:,  -  '  '    "      ■  T.l     Iba  1 

soda  makers  (i>r  ■    lom   more  prewnllv^ 
notwanttbi   irnnl 
for. 


y  tliei 


Ii|[   llie  gardeuerfl  and  farmers  nl    itroottl 

■iiirlaiocd  that  the  nmria  lo  acid  Tnponn 

■lu'd  their  treen  and  plants,  and  then  tke 

::  iiluelurerfl  were  driven  tn  contract  clitic 

y-Holoflynatooverfop  our  loftiest  elcepfei 

n   order  to  carry  AWOv  ibe  enemv  U  ftr 

above  Ibe  region  cf  vegelation  ft"  'ponrfMe. 

But  good  luelcop  good  *ense  came  tn  thelrsid  ; 

iheydevinedomodoofcombiningtbegMwith 

water  and  thii   was  prndnced  muriatic  add 

or  Bpirita  ofeal   :  and  then  this  mnriatieacld 

was  maile  to  yield  chlorine,  and  the  cblorlM 

wa."  mailc  to  form  an  ingredient  in  blFBchiDg 

powdiT :  so  that,  by  little  and  litlle.  the  ooea 

dreaded  muriatic  ftcid  gaa  has  become  a  nOB| 
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respectable  and  respected  friend  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Meanwhile  the  aalt  and  the  8ul- 
Shuric  acid  arc  undergoinff  such  cbangcB,  by 
eatings  and  mixings  of  dilTerent  kinds,  that 
thfv  both  disappear  from  the  scene  ;  the 
usot'ul  product  leu  behind  is  soda,  so  valuable 
in  glass-making,  and  soap-making,  and  other 
processes ;  the  useless  product  is  an  earthly 
substance,  consisting  of  calcium  and  sulphur, 
which  nobody  can  apply  to  any  profitable 
purpose,  nobody  will  buy,  and  nobody  even 
accept  as  a  gift  At  a  large  chemical  work 
near  NewcadUe,  this  product  has  been  in- 
creasing at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  it  now 
forms  a  mass  six  or  eight  acres  in  extent,  and 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high  :  it  is  a  mountain  or 
rather  a  table-land  of  difficulties.  Here,  then, 
we  see  how  chenucal  manufacturers  are  saving 
a  penny  out  of  some  of  their  refuse,  and  look- 
ing wistfully  towards  the  day  when  they  may 
perchance  save  a  penny  out  of  this  monstrous 
commercial  nothing. 

Coal  proprietors  arc,  perhaps  necessarily, 
very  wasteful  people.  They  accumulate 
around  the  mouths  of  their  pite  large  heaps 
of  small  coal,  which,  formerly,  rendered  ser- 
vice to  no  one ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  they  bum  this  coal  simply  to  get  rid 
of  it.  But,  thanks  to  the  Legislature,  it 
sometimes  does  good  by  interfering  in  manu- 
facturing affairs.  It  ordained  that  locomo- 
tives should  not  send  forth  streams  d'  smoke 
into  the  air,  and  we  are  thus  freed  from  a 
nuisance  which  sadly  affects  our  river-steam- 
era  and  steamer-rivers;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  coke  being  used  as  a  non-smokable 
fuel,  and  the  supply  from  the  gas-works  being 
too  small,  coke-makers  have  looked  to  the 
heaps  of  small  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  thousands  of  locomotives 
are  now  fed  with  coke  made  from  the  small 
wa.ste  coal  at  the  collieries.  The  railway 
companies  get  their  coke  cheaper  than  former- 
ly ;  the  coal  owner  makes  something  out  of 
a  (commercial)  nothing ;  and  the  ground 
around  the  coal-pits  is  bBComing  freed  from 
an  incumbrance.  And  what  the  coke-mi^ers 
would  leave,  if  they  leave  anything,  the 
artificial  fuel  makers  will  buy ;  for  in 
most  of  the  patent  fuels  now  brought  un- 
der public  notice,  coal-dust  is  one  of  the 
ingredients. 

How  to  got  m  pennyworth  of  beauty  out  of 
old  bones  and  bits  of  skin,  is  a  problem  which 
the  French  gelatine-makers  have  solved  very 
prettily.  Does  the  reader  remember  some 
gorgeous  sheets  of  coloured  gelatine  in  the 
French  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition? 
We  owed  them  to  the  slaughter-houses  of 
Pari.<«.  Those  establishments  are  so  well 
organised  and  conducted,  that  all  the  rcfUse 
is  carefully  preserved,  to  be  applied  to  any 
vurposes  for  which  it  may  be  deemed  fitting. 
Very  pure  g^elatine  is  made  from  the  waste 
fragments  of  skin,  bone,  tendon,  ligature,  and 
£^Iatinous  tissue  of  the  animals  slaughtered 
ia  the  Parisian  abattoirs ;  and  thin  s&ets  of 


this  gelatine  arc  made  to  receive  very  rich 
and  bcauti till  coloiirii.  As  a  gelatinous  liquid, 
when  melted,  it  is  used  in  the  drcsi^ing  of 
woven  stuff:*,  and  in  the  clarification  of  wine  ; 
and,  as  a  solid,  it  is  cut  into  threads  for  the 
ornamental  uses  of  the  confectioner,  or  made 
into  very  tliin  white  and  transparent  sheets 
af  papier  f^taci  for  copying  drawings,  or  ap- 
plied in  the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  or 
used  as  a  substitute  for  paper  on  which  gold 
printing  may  be  executed.  In  good  sooth  : 
when  an  ox  has  given  us  our  beef,  and  our 
leather,  and  our  tallow,  his  career  of  useful- 
ness is  by  no  means  ended ;  we  can  got  a 
penny  out  of  him  as  long  as  there  is  a  scrap 
of  his  substance  above  ground. 

Dyers  and  calico-printers,  like  msinufac- 
tiiring  chemists,  have  frequently  accumula- 
tions of  rubbish  about  their  premises,  which 
they  heartily  wish  to  get  rid  of  at  any  or  no 
price  ;  and  at  intervals,  by  a  new  item  added 
to  the  general  stock  of  available  knowledge, 
one  of  these  accumulations  becomes  suddenly 
a  commercial  something.  The  dye  material 
called  madder  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  as 
well  as  anything  else.  Madder  is  the  root  of 
a  plant  which  yields  much  colouring  matter 
by  steeping  in  water ;  and  after  being  so 
treated,  the  spent  madder  is  thrown  aside  as 
a  useless  refuse.  The  refuse  \a  not  rich 
enough  for  manure ;  no  river  conservators 
will  allow  it  to  be  thrown  into  a  running 
stream  ;  and  the  dyer  is  thus  perforce  com- 
pelled to  give  it  a  homestead  somewhere  or 
other.  But,  some  clear-headed  experimenter 
has  just  found  out  that,  actually,  one-third  of 
the  colouring  matter  is  loft  unused  in  the  so- 
called  spent  madder  ;  and  he  has  shown  how 
to  make  a  pretty  penny  and  an  honest  penny 
out  of  it,  by  the  aid  of  certain  hot  acids. 

Whether  any  perfumed  lady  would  be  dis- 
concerted at  learning  the  sources  of  her 
perfumes,  each  ladv  must  decide  for  horHolf ; 
Dut  it  seems  that  Mr.  Dc  la  Rue  and  Doctor 
Hofibian,  in  their  capacities  as  jurors  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  have  made  terrible  havoc 
among  the  perfUmery.  They  have  found  that 
many  of  the  scents  said  to  be  procured  from 
flowers  and  fruits,  are  really  produced  from 
anything  but  flowery  sources  ;  the  perfumers 
are  chemists  enough  to  know  that  similar 
odours  may  be  often  produced  from  dissimilar 
substances,  and  if  tne  half-crown  bottle  of 
perfume  really  has  the  required  odour,  the 
perfumer  does  not  expect  to  be  asked  what 
kind  of  odour  was  emitted  by  the  substance 
whence  the  perfume  was  obtained.  Now, 
Doctor  Lyon  Playfair,  in  his  summary  of  the 
jury  investigation  above  alluded  to,  broadly 
tells  us  that  these  primary  odours  are  often 
most  unbearable.  ''  A  peculiarly  foetid  oil, 
termed  fusel  oil,  is  formed  in  making  brandv 
and  whiskey  ;  this  fusel  oil,  distilled  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  acetate  of  potash,  gives 
the  oil  of  pears.  The  oil  of  apples  is  made 
from  the  same  fusel  oil,  by  distillation  vnih 
sulphuric  acid   and  bichromate   of  potash. 
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The  oil  of  pine-apples  is  obtained  f^om  a 
product  of  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  on 
sugar,  or  by  making  a  soap  with  butter,  and 
dititilling  it  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  ; 
and  is  now  largely  employed  in  England  in 
making  pine-apple  ale.  Oil  of  grapes  and  oil 
of  cognac,  ufied  to  impart  the  flavour  of  French 
cognac  to  British  brandy,  are  little  else  than 
fusel  oil.  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
now  BO  largely  employed  in  perfuming  soap 
and  for  flavouring  confectionary,  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  foetid  oils  of 
gas-tar.  Many  a  fair  forehead  is  damped 
with  eau  de  miUefieurB^  without  know^g  toat 
its  essential  ingredient  is  derived  from  the 
drainage  of  cowhouses.  In  all  such  cases  as 
these,  the  chemical  science  involved  is.  really, 
of  a  high  order,  and  the  perfume  produced  is 
a  bona-flde  perfiime,  not  one  whit  less  sterling 
than  if  produced  from  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  only  question  is  one  of  commercial 
honesty,  in  giving  a  name  no  longer  appli- 
cable, and  charging  too  highly  for  a  cheaply 
produced  scent.  This  mode  of  saving  a  penny 
is  chemically  right,  but  commercially  wrong. 

The  French  make  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
from  beet-root ;  and  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture there  remains  behind  a  thick,  black, 
unctuous  molasses,  containing  much  sugar, 
but  from  other  causes  impregnated  with  a 
nauseous  taste  and  a  most  disagreeable  smell. 
Men  will  not  eat  it,  but  pigs  will ;  and  so  to 
the  pigs  it  has  gone,  until  M.  Dubranfaut 
fihowed  (as  he  has  lately  done),  that  this 
molnss(^s  is  something  bettor  than  pig's  meat. 
He  dissolves,  and  decoinposes,  and  washes, 
and  clarifles,  until  he  ends  by  producing  a 
kind  of  eau  auerif  a  beautifully  clear  and 
colourless  syrup  or  sugar-liquid,  containing 
nearly  the  whole  ot  the  saccharine  principle 
from  the  offensive  and  almost  valueless  mo- 
lasses. 

How  can  we  make  one  kind  of  paint  or 
liquid  produce  many  different  colours,  and 
this  with  an  amount  of  material  almost  be- 
neath the  power  of  man  to  weigh  or  measure  ? 
Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  solved  this  question  by 
the  production  of  his  beautiful  iridescent  and 
opalescent  paper.  Both  mechanically  and 
optically,  the  production  of  these  papers  is 
strikingly  interesting.  Water  is  poured  into 
a  Hat  vessel ;  and,  when  quite  tranquil,  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  spirit  varnish  is  sprinkled 
upon  the  surface  :  this,  by  a  species  of  attrac- 
tion between  the  two  liquids,  spreads  out 
on  all  sides,  and  covers  the  whole  surface  in 
a  film  of  exquisite  thinness.  A  sheet  of  paper, 
or  a  card-board,  or  any  other  article,  is  then 
dipped  ffikirly  into  the  water,  and  raised  gen- 
tly with  that  surface  uppermost  which  is  to 
reci'ivc  the  coloured  adornment ;  it  lifts  up 
the  film  of  varnish  from  off  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  this  film  becomes  deposited  on  the 
papor  itself.  The  paper  is  held  in  an  inclin- 
ed position,  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  off 
firom  beneath  the  film  ;  and  the  varnish  then 
remains  permanent   on    the  surface  of  the 


paper.  Now,  the  paper  thas  coated  with 
colourless  varnish  exhibits  the  prismatic  tints 
with  exquisite  clearness ;  the  film  of  vArniah 
is  so  extremely  thin— eo  far  beneath  anything 
that  could  be  laid  on  with  a  brush  or 
pencil — ^tbat  it  reflects  light  on  the  rame 
principle  as  the  soap-bubble,  exhibiting  dif- 
ferences of  colour  on  account  of  minute  dif- 
ferences in  the  thickness  of  the  film  at  diffid- 
ent parts ;  and  not  only  so,  bu^  the  self-same 
spot  exhibits  different  tints  according  to  the 
angle  at  which  we  view  it.  It  is  a  lovelr 
material,  and  lovely  things  may  be  produced 
from  it.  We  cannot  speak  of  it  as  producing 
something  out  of  nothing  \  but  it  is  a 
means  of  producing  a  beaut ifiil  result  with 
a  marvellously  small  expenditure  of  ma- 
terials. 

The  clinkers,  ashes,  or  cindere,  which  re- 
main in  furnaces  after  metallurgic  operations 
have   been  completed,    may  appear   to  be 
among  the  most  useless  of  all  useless  tbingfti 
Not  so,  however.    If  they  contain  any  metal, 
there  are  men  who  will  ferret  it  out  by  some 
means  or  other.    Not  many  years  since,  the 
ashes  of  the  coke  used  in  brass-furnaces  were 
carted  away  as  rubbish  ;  but  shrewd  people 
have  detected  a  good  deal  of  volatilised  cop- 
per mixed  up  therewith  ;  and  the  brass-makers 
can  now  find  a  market  for  their  oKhei*  as  an 
inferior  kind  of  copper  ore.    It  needs  hardly 
to  be  stated  that  all  sorts  of  filings  and  n^ 
ings,   cuttings   and  clippings,   borinprs   and 
turnings,   and  odds  and   ends  in   the    m\ 
metallic  form,  are  all  available  for  rc-ineltinjr. 
whatever  the  metal  may  be — all  is  grist  that 
comes  to  this  mill.    If  the  metal  be  a  cheap 
one,  it  will  not  pay  to  extricate  a  stray  per 
centage  from  ashes  and  clinkers ;  but,*  if  it 
be  one  of  the  more  costly  metals,  not  only 
are  all  scraps  and  ashes  and  skimmings  pre- 
served, but  particles  are  sought  for  in  a  way 
that  may  well  astonish  those  to  whom  tiie 
subject  is  new.    Take  gold  as  an  example. 
There  are  Jew  dealers  and  Christian  dealers 
also,  who  sedulously  wait  upon  gilders  and 
jewellers  at  intervals,  to  b»iy  up  everything 
(be  it  what  it  may)  which  has  gold  in  or  upon 
it.    Old  and  useless  gilt  fi^ames  are  bought : 
they  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes  so  treated  as  to 
yield  up  all  their  gold.    The  fragments,  and 
dust  of  gold,  which  arise  during  gilding,  arc 
bought  and  refined.    The    leather    cushion 
which  the  gilder  uses  is  l)ought  when  too  old 
for  use.  for   the  sake  of  the  gold  particles 
which  insinuate  themselves  into  odd  nooks 
and  corners.    The   old   leather   apron   of  a 
jeweller  is  bought ;  it  is  a  rich  prize,  for  in 
spite  of  its  dirty  look,  it  ]»o:?.sespes  vvvv  auri- 
ferous attractions.      The   sworpings  'nf  the 
fioor  of  a  jeweller's  workshop  are   bought ; 
and  there  is  probably  no  broom,  the  use  of 
which  is  stipulated  for  with  more  ttrictnew 
than  that  with  which  such  a  floor  is  swept. 
In  short,  there  arc  in  this  world  (and  at  no 
time  so  much  as  the  present)  a  set  of  very 
useful  people,  who  may  be  designated  mann- 
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ttetariag  EcnvGngera :  Otej  eleui  awaj  refliH' 
wbicli  would  else  CDcnmbcr  the  ground,  &nd 
tfaej  put  moDcj  into  the  pockets  both  of 
buyers  and  BcUcra  ;  thej  do  efibctuall;  creiit<' 
a  EomelLing  out  of  a  commercial  nothiug, 

IIoiT  to  save  n  penny  by  using  dairy  drain- 
age, and  slaughterhouse  drainage,  and  house  I 
drn'.nage,  and  street  draiaagc,  and  etable 
drainage,  and  old  boace,  tuid  old  ra^^s,  and  i 
t  tun,  andflai«teep-watcr — howtocreate 
i;  b;  using  Bucb  nlute  as  manaro  for 
fields  and  gardens — ig  one  or  the  great 
questions  artho  day,  whioh  no  one  who  takes  i 
up  a  newapiipor  can  Tajl  to  Bnd  elucidated  in  i 
some  form  or  other.  ChcmEatry  is  here  the 
grand  economiscr.  Chemistry  is  indeed  ' 
Xaturc's  housewife,  making  the  best  of  every-  | 
thing.  "  The  clippings  of  the  travellinf; 
tinker."  as  Dr.  Flaymir  well  says  inonc  ofhiii 
lecturts.  "  are  mixed  wilh  the  parings  of  j 
horses'  hoo&  from  the  smithy,  or  the  cast-off . 
woollen  garments  of  the  inhahilants  of  a  sister 
iflc,  anil  soon  aflerwords,  in  the  form  of  dyes 
ofbrigbtest  blue,  nace  tbc  dress  of  courtly 
dames.  Tbe  main  ingredient  ottbc  ink  irilh 
which  I  now  write  was  possibly  once  part  of  | 
tbe  broken  hoop  of  an  old  beer  barrel.  The 
bones  of  dead  animals  yield  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  lucifvT  matches.  The  dregs  of 
port  wine — carefully  riyected  by  the  port 
irine  drinker  in  decanling  his  GLTouritc 
beverage — are  token  by  him  in  the -morning, 

.  in  theformofSeidlitzpowders,  to  remove  the 
effects  ofbii  debaucb.  The  offal  of  tho  streets 
and  the  washings  of  coal-gas  re-appear  care- 
fully preferred  la  tbe  lady's  smelLuig  bottle, 

I  or  are  nfed  by  her  to  flavour  blane  mange 
for  her  Irieadi" 

"  LIFE. 

SuoLTB  the  readen  of  this  jooraal  have 
formed  or  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Barclav's  Dray,  formerly  herein  ad- 
verted to,*  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  opined 
that  tbe  wheels  of  that  vehicle  stood  griev- 
ously la  need  of  lubricating ;  inasmuch  as  tbc 
spokes  and  axies  thereof  have  ceased  revolv- 
ing for  some  line ;  a  dead  lock  being  thereby 
created,  and  a  crowded  literary  thoronghlkre 
blocked  up.  Weighty  and  suScient  reasons 
are  not  wanting  io  be  alleged  tneicnse  for  this 
temporary  stoppage.  The  writer  could,  ifhe 
chose,  plead  as  many  pleas  aa  the  defendant 
'~  an  action  at  law — from  "  never  indebted," 

"  leave  and  license  ;"  yet  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  tu  more  graceful  and  res- 
pectful in  him  to  follow  the  example  of  that 
Uayor  of  Bonlogne,  who,  of  the  fonr-and- 
twentj  snScient  reasons  he  had  provided 
to  account  for  the  non-Bring  of  a  salute  i 
to  Henry  tho  Eighth,  put  forward  as  the  | 
Ant  reason,  (hat  he  hod  no  gunpowder.  So  { 
I  nay  sav,  humbly,  that  tho  third  chapter  i 

•U|niH»t>Hl3Hiir«iF)IUiVi>lin.  ' 


of  this  essay  was  not  sooner  printed,  t 

it  was  not  written  ; — a  thoroughly  logical  and 
conclusive  reason,  reminding  me  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  which  could  not  1 
cause  11  was  not  in  sight :  or,  to  ( 
home,  of  aome  worthy  men — Conservatives, 
ratepayers,  vestrymen,  and  other  residents  > 
of  a  country  town  I  know,  who  petitioned 
lately  against  the  introduction  of  gaa-lamps 
into  the  streets ;  for  which  tbey  alleged  as  a 
reason — not  that  the  gas  was  atheistical,  or 
papistical,  or  subversive  of  Church  and  Slate 
— but  solely  that,  as  thev  expressed  I' 
beautiful  simplicity,  "  tley  did'ot  wi 
gas." 

The  world  has  grown  older,  and  tbe 
Registrar-General  has  written  a  good  many 
columns  in  the  Times,  since  we  sat  in  the  dray 
together  among  the  beer-barrels.  The  May 
sun  was  shining  and  the  birds  were  singing, 
when  I  sat  down  to  write  chapter  the  nrxt ; 
but  now,  as  I  bend  over  chapter  the  third, 
the  trees  are  strewlogdoadleaves  on  the  grave 
"    "" and  the  October  blast  n 


mentablv  through  the  branches  as  though  It 
were  a  dog,  howling  by  n'  "  '    ' 
for  the  year  that  Is  to  die. 


.  dog,  howling  by  night  berorc  n  house 


Tbe  public  life  of  Israel ;  Judaical  convi' 
viality ;  that  sbatl  be  my  theme.  Tiie  publici 
used  by  the  peculiar  people  are  marked  with 
distinclivecharacteristica,  like  everything  else 
appertaiulng  to  that  curious  race.  When 
Holywell  Street  was  more  old  elolhesy  than 
literary ;  and,  when  children  of  the  Tribes 
lay  !□  wait  at  the  shop-doors  behiud  cloaks  and 
paletots,  like  wild  beasts  in  ambush,  frousy 
little  public-houses  nestled  among  the  old 
clothes  shops  pretty  numerously.  They  were 
not  cheernil  nor  gaily  decorated  establish- 
ments. Mostly  with  semi-circular  coooters, 
mostly  without  forms  or  settles  (for  it 
pecaliarlty  of  the  "  persuasion  "  to  take  its 
refrcsliment  almost  Invariably  standing);  they 
smelt  intolerably  of  stale  tobocco-smoke— that 
of  bad  cigars  which  the  landlord  and  his  ci 
tomers  continually  smoked.  No  pipes  wi 
ever  seen  and  no  cigar-cases  or  cignr-boxes 
were  ever  produced.  All  smoked  cigars,  yet 
no  man  ever  seemed  to  light  a  fresh  "  wet  '  " 
but  kept  on,  from  mom  to  dewy  eve,  i 
tinuously  pufBug  at  the  same  stump  or  fag- 
end  of  rolled  tobacco  or  cabbage,  or  lettuce 
leaf,  OS  the  case  might  be.  They  appeared  t< 
possess  some  magical  property  of  indcflnite 
prolongation. 

The  Jews'  Harp  stood  somewhere  between 
Old  Castle  Street,  Holywell  Street, 
Lyon  Inn.  There  was  an  old  clothes  shop, 
wholesale,  retail,  and  forcxportation  on  either 
iiide.  Early  in  the  morning,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, the  gentlemen  clothesmen  of  the  vicinity 
trailed  iu  for  a  cigar  before  thej  started  on 
their  habilimcnt-coliecting  rounds.  Liquor 
they  never  consumed  before  hnsiness,  and  they 
flvcn  went  trust  {till  the  afternoon^  for  tho 
cigar ;  it  being  a  maxim  among  the  people 
never  to  port  with  money,  where  disburse- 


mcnt  coald  by  any  means  be  avoided,  before 
Bomc  bargains  had  been  made,  and  some 
profit,  howevci  small,  secured.  Toi^'ards 
twelve  o'clock  ihe  clothesmen  would  return 
with  heavily  laden  bags  ;  and  then  the  space 
before  the  bar  became  so  crowded  with  Jews 
and  their  sacks  that  it  resembled  a  granary 
of  old  clothes ;  then  was  the  foaming  pot 
quaflcd,  and  the  fried  flounders  eaten  ;  then 
were  racy  anecdotes  told  of  keen  bargains 
and  unwary  customers,  and  clothes  vendors 
who  "did'ut  know  the  value  of  things,  no 
more  than  a  child,  my  dear."  Towards  even- 
ing the  bar  would  be  crowded  again,  but 
always  with  Jews,  Tliey  betted  on  every 
imapnablc  topic — horses,  dogs,  the  various 
length  of  cigars,  theatricals,  politics, — any- 
thing, in  short,  on  which  a  variety  of  opinion 
could  possibly  exist,  and  could  consequently 
offer  a  field  for  a  wager.  And  then  they 
played — these  jovial  Jews — at  cribbage,  at 
all-fours,  at  any  game  at  which  sixpences 
could  be  won  or  lost.  The  card  tables  were 
the  top  of  the  counter,  the  crown  of  a  hat,  the 
knees  of  the  players,  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  any 
other  object  offering  a  plane  surface.  The 
cardplaying  at  the  Jew's  Harp  grew  to  such 
a  pitch  that  at  last  Moss  lost  his  license.  Ue 
goes  under  the  name  of  Montmorency  now ; 
has  a  Brougham  and  handsome  chambers  in 
Waterloo  Place ;  and,  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, does  little  bills  for  the  Guards,  horse 
and  foot. 

If  you  would  see  a  genuine  Jewish  public 
(since  Holywell  Street  has  been  un-Jpraeli- 
tisod).  onr  drav  mu«t  rumble  us  through  the 
narrow  straggling  City  streets  vid  Aldgate 
Tump  to  the  heart  of  Jewish  London.  AVe 
could  have  taken  St.  Mary  Axp  as  a  nearer 
approach  to  it;  but  Bevis  Marks,  Mitre 
Street,  Duke's  Place,  Croe  Church  Lane,  St. 
Anne's  Square,  half-a-dozen  choked  up  little 
streets  running  into  the  broad  channel  of 
Houndsditch,  are  more  redolent  of  Jewish 
lite.  The  sign  of  the  people  is  everywhere. 
Th(?  air  is  heavy  with  the  fumes  of  Minories- 
m:i<le  cigars.  Old — very  old — Old  Jewry  is 
l>u fling  lazily  from  open  windows,  or  lounging 
on  door  steps,  or  chatting  at  street  corners — 
apfmrcntlv  idle,  but,  trust  me,  doing  keen 
strokes  of  business.  It  is  Sunday  morning, 
and  the  New  Police  Act  notwithstanding, 
I  can  find  half-a-dozen  publics,  not  wide 
op*'n,  but  still  in  the  full  swing  of  business. 
Sunday  not  boing  the  Sabbath  of  the 
peculiar  people,  they  have,  of  course,  none 
of  the  Fcruplos  connected  with  working  on 
that  day  that  we  have  ;  so  the  Nemesis  of  the 
blue  uniform,  the  lettered  collar,  and  the 
glaz<^d  h;it  slumbers  in  Jewrv  on  Sunday 
morning ;  ^^on't  see  that  beer'is  sold,  won't 
reinemlwr  that  Church  service  is  proceeding, 
won  t  hear  the  gurgling  of  beer-engines,  or 
the  innrmnrs  of  j.pirit  taps.  Our  Judaical 
public-liou'o  lies  in  Amiuadab  Street,  close 
to  Talmud  Sfjuare,  and  hard  bv  the  Marks. 
It  used  to  be  known  as  Duke's*  Place.    On 


one  side  resides  Mr.  Reuben  Sheeny,  dealer 
in  old  gold  and  silver,  who  displays  nothing 
more  valuable  in  his  shop  window  than  a 
wooden  bowl  with  two  anchor  bnttona, 
within  a  ragged,  tarnished  epaulette ;  bat 
who,  I  dare  sav,  has  the  wealth  of  the  Indiei 
Inside,  somewhere.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
little  squeesed-up  sandwich  of  a  shop ;  which, 
at  first  sight,  I  mistook  for  a  stall  for  the 
repair  of  Hebrew  soles  and  upper  leather ; 
imagining  that  the  Hebrew  inscription  over 
the  window  and  on  the  door-jambs  related  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  crisplnical  art.  Bat  I 
have  since  found  out  my  error.  The  grave 
old  man  with  goggle-eyed  spectacles  and  t 
flowing  white  beard  is  not  a  cobbler.  He  ii 
a  scribe,  a  public  letter-writer,  an  ierivain 
public.  He  will  wTite  love-letters,  draw  coa- 
tracts  and  agreements,  make  severe  appUcar 
tions  for  little  bills,  and  conduct  the  general 
correspondence  of  Jewry.  Unchanging  Jewry  1 
Here,  among  the  docks  and  screaming  fkcto- 
ries,  to  find  a  scribe.  Writing,  perhaps,  witii 
a  reed  pen,  and  possessing  very  probablT 
the  rolls  of  the  law  in  his  comer  capboaro. 
Between  these  two  tenements  is  the  Bag  o* 
Rags.  The  shatters  are  up,  and  the  ftoni 
door  is  closed ;  but,  by  the  side  door,  ftw 
ingress  and  egress  are  afforded.  Xot  lesi 
than  fifty  persons  are  in  the  narrow  parloor 
and  scanty  bar,  and  your  humble  servant  the 
only  Nazarene.  Behind  the  counter  is  Min 
Leah,  a  damsel  of  distracting  beauty,  bat 
arrayed  for  the  moment,  in  a  gown  of  cotton 
print.  Probably  Miss  Cosher  adheres  to  the 
principle  that  beauty,  when  unadorned,  is 
adorned  the  most,  although  yesterday,  had 
you  seen  her  walking  to  Synagogue,  yon 
would  have  seen  the  rainbow-tinted  prodaee 
of  the  Chinese  insect  on  her  **  fair  bodye ; " 
the  chef-d^ceuvre  of  the  looms  of  India  oa  her 
symmetrical  shoulders ;  the  sparkling  trea- 
sures of  the  mines  of  Golconda  and  of  the 
Brazils  on  her  neck  and  fingers ;  nnd  vith 
surely  "  enough  gay  gold  about  her  waist'' 
in  the  way  of  watches,  Trichinopoly  cludiw, 
chatelaines  and  waist-buckles,,  to  purchase 
that  landed  estate  in  the  county  of  North- 
umberland alluded  to  by  the  proud  ronng 
porter  of  Lord  Viscount  Bateman.'  Old 
Cosher  sits  smilingly  by  his  blooming 
daughter,  smoking;  old  Mrs.  Cosher  (very 
fat,  and  with  a  quintuple  chin),  is  frying 
fish  in  a  remarkably  strong-smelling  oil  irf 
the  snuggery  behind  the  bar,  and  Master 
Rabshekah  Cosher,  aged  eight,  is  officiating 
as  waiter,  and  pocketing  the  perquisites  or 
royalties  attached  to  his  office  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  with  a  confidence  beyond  ha 
years.  On  the  muddy  pewter  counter  siti 
a  huge  tom-cat — a  cat  of  grave  and  imposing 
mien,  a  fi'lino  Lortl  Chancellor— -sitting, 
solemnly  blinking  from  out  his  robes  of  three- 
piled  fur. 

I  may  say  of  the  customers  of  this  hostelry, 
of  the  neighbouring  public  the  Three  Hats 
and  of  the  Sheenies  Arms  round  the  corner, 
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that  the  chief  object  of  their  Sandaj  morn- 
lag's  Bojoura  la  the  bujinff  or  HelllDg  of 
•ome  articles  of  merchandise.  From  old 
Simon  'Rybcck  of  Bremen,  who  from  his 
dress  and  piteous  look  yon  would  not  take 
to  be  worm  twopcnce-halljpennj,  but  who 
from  the  depths  of  his  greasy  overcoat 
produces  dazzling  bracelets,  and  rings  of 
price  and  necklaces  sach  as  a  princess  mi^ht 
covet,  and  as  you,  my  dear  sir,  would  like 
to  present  to  your  bride  that  is  to  be  ; 
from  Mr.  Levi,  who  wants  to  dispose  of  a 
brocaded  petticoat  formerly  in  the  wardrobe 
of  Queen  Anne  :  from  Ur,  Belasco,  who  has 
some  humming-Dirdfl,  nnstuflfed,  to  sell ;  and 
briagd  them  out,  by  handsfnl,  till  the  table  is 
covered  with  iris-tinted  feathers  ;  from  these 
down  to  Jewish  lads  and  striplings,  willing 
to  swop,  buy,  sell,  or  speculate  on  anything 
in  a  small  way — bargaining  is  the  rule,  quiet 
consumption  of  grog  or  beer  with  no  reserva- 
tion tbc  exception.  Old  Itfr.  Rybeck  has  just 
brought  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  (after 
much  fumbling  and  diving,  and  bringing  up 
rusty  keys  and  bladeless  penknives)  a  dirty 
screw  of  paper  which  you  would  take,  haply, 
to  contain  a  ]^ennyworth  of  tobacco,  but 
which,  unscrewing,  Mr.  Rybeck  shows  to  con- 
tain loose  diamonds — four  or  five  hundred 
Sounds  worth  perhaps.  From  dirty  hands  to 
Irty  hands  are  passed  about  massive  golden 
chains  and  weighty  arguments  ;  and  in  some 
of  the  greasy,  frayed,  battered  pocket-books, 
which  are  from  time  to  time  produced,  lurk 
several  of  those  autographs  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Marshall,  the  sight  of  which  is  so  good  for 
sore  eyes. 

One  parting  glance  we  give  at  these  strange 
Sunday  customers — these  olive  laces  and 
glistening  eves,  and  moist,  red,  pulpy  lips. 
Look  arcmnd,  ere  von  leave,  at  an  engraving 
on  the  parlour  wall,  of  the  new  Synagogue 
and  the  Jews'  Asylum ;  at  the  passover 
cakes  over  the  mantel-piece,  kept  there  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end :  and,  finally,  into  the 
dim  snuggery  in  which  Mrs.  Cosher  fried  the 
fish.  It  is  very  dark  and  very  narrow ;  but 
there  is  a  rich  Turkey  carpet  and  handsome 
furniture,  and  a  great  cupboard,  making  a 
brave  show  of  plate  and  linen.  Among  the 
dinner-party  damask  you  would  fiind,  I  dare 
say,  a  significant  garment — ^Mr.  Cosher 's 
shroud,  which  ho  wears  over  his  clothes,  and 
walks  about  City  streets  in  on  the  day  of  the 
"  White  Fast." 

A  sporting  public-house.  Have  you  any 
curiosity,  gentle  reader  and  student  of  beer 
in  its  varieties  to  peep  at  the  interior  of  a 
*•  fighting-fa ouse."  You  have  :  then  let  us 
stop  our  chariot  before  the  sign  below  de- 
picted. 

It  is  evening.  The  "  mill"  between  Lurky 
Snaggs  and  Dan  Pepper  (the  ''  Kiddy'Oi  for 
one  hundred  pounds  a  side,  is  due  on  the 
proximate  morning.  The  parlour  of  the* 
fightinjs-houso,  where  the  whereabouts  of 
the  fight  is  to  be  notified,   is  thronged  by 


professional  and  amateur  members  of  the 
Fancy.  Hard  talking  has  rendered  these 
gentlemcn^s  throats  rather  dry.  Beer  is 
indignantly  repudiated  as  soinetbing  too 
drouthy  and  thin-bodied  by  those  noble 
sportsmen  ;  and  steaming  "  fours''  of  gin  and 
"  sixes"  of  brandy  troop  into  the  room  on  the 
walter-s  tray  in  succession,  as  rapid  as  the 
flowers  from  the  inexhaustible  bat  of  Herr 
Louis  Dobler.  The  parlour  itself  is  a  pugna- 
cious-looking apartment,  grimed  with  ^imoke. 
the  paper  torn  from  the  walls  in  >>ygone  scul- 
fies  and  punchings  of  heads.  Beldier,  Men- 
doza,  and  Molyneux  the  black  spar  ominously 
at  the  spectator  from  muddled  mezzotinto 
plates  in  shabby  black  frames ;  while  a  tarnish- 
ed gilt  frame,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  thou- 
sand files  had  given  up  the  ghost,  surrounds  a 
portrait,  in  oils,  of  Sir.  Coffin  himself,  his 
muscles  spasmodically  developed,  murd(Tous 
highlows  on  his  feet,  and  a  gay  Belcher  hand- 
kerchief twisted  round  his  waist ;  the  whole 
painted  by  Archy  M^Gilp  (a  clever  man,  but 
given  to  drinking).  This  work  of  art  is  flanked 
by  a  shadowy,  evanescent  engraving  of  Mr. 
Figg  the  fighter,  stripped  to  box  for  tlie  cham- 
pionship in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  There 
is  a  door,  on  the  back  of  which  divers  accu- 
sations of  unpaid  drams  are  scored  in  chalk 
against  members  of  the  Prize  Ring.  There  is, 
\«'iieezing  before  the  fire,  an  elderly  bull-dog, 
blind  of  one  eye,  and  with  a  face  so  scratch- 
ed and  scarred,  and  beaten  out  of  shape  in 
former  combats,  so  crafty,  savage,  and  villan- 
ous  of  aspect,  tliat  were  I  to  see  it  on  human 
shoulders  and  in  a  felon's  dock,  a  thought 
very  like  "  fifteen  years  across  the  water 
for  you,  my  man,"  would  pass  through  my 
mind.  The  parlour  tables  are  dinted  by 
angry  pewter  pots ;  the  parlour  chairs  are 
dislocated  by  angry  men  who  have  used 
them  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  or 
who  have  exhibited  feats  of  dexterity  and 
strength  with  them ; — such  as  balancing 
them  on  the  tips  of  their  noses,  swinging 
them  on  their  little  fingers  at  arms'  length, 
or  holding  them  between  their  teeth.  The 
parlour  company  is  numerous  and  not  select. 
In  a  corner,  tossing  for  half-crowns  in  a  hat 
with  Spanks  the  omnibns-proprietor,  is  a 
Lord — a  live  lord,  ye  knaves  I  one  of  the 
few  live  lords  who  yet  support  the  1*.  R.  He 
is  in  a  rough  greatcoat,  every  hair  of  which 
stands  on  end  like  quills  upon  the  fretful 
porcupine,  and  known  in  sporting  circles,  I 
believe,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  outer 
envelope  of  a  shaggy  dog,  as  a  *•  bow-wow 
coat."  This  is  Lord  Sliortford,  Lurlcy  Snaggs's 
"  backer."  His  noble '  father,  the  Earl  of 
Absentarro  (whose  broad  lands  were  recently 
brought  to  the  judicial  hammer  in  the  £n- 
cumlK?red  Estates  Court,  in  the  island  of 
Ireland),  is  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  "  noble 
art  of  self-defence,"  even  at  this  time  of  day  ; 
he  being  on  the  wrong  side  of  seventy,  and 
very  paralytic.  At  his  lordship's  Yilla- 
Flisterati,  near  Cuflicina,  Tuscany,  his  lord- 
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ship's  grooms  frequently  have  a  *'  set-to*'  on 
the  lawn  for  his  lordship's  amusement :  with 
tho   gloves  on,   of  course  ;  though,  if  they 
huppt'U  to  full  olf  after  the  third  or  fourth 
round,    iiis   lordship  is   not   unappeaseably 
inceutiod.    Next  to  the  Lord  is  a  cadavcroun, 
wild-huired  man,  *'  all  tatter'd  and  torn."  lie 
is  an  author,  and  cultivates  literature  upon 
small  *•  goes"  of  grog.    He  has  written  hand- 
books to  the  ring,  memorabilia  of  boxers, 
ajia  of  sporting  characters  without  end.    He 
has  tho  chronology  of  every  event  in  every 
fight,  from  the  days  of  I'igg  and  Broughton 
to  the  last  fight,  at  his  lingers'  end.    His 
toilet  is  on  his  back;  his  dressing-case   (in 
tlte  sbape  of  a  felting  comb  with  all  the  back 
teeth  knocked  out)  is  in  his  pocket,  chcek- 
by-jowl  with   his  library  (a   torn  copy   of 
Boxiana)  and  his  writing  desk   (a   tattered 
pad),  an  iron  pen  lashed  on  to   the   stump 
of  a  tobacco-pipe  by  a  piece  of  twine,  and 
a  penny  bottle  of  ink  with   a  paper   plug 
furnied  from  a   defunct   screw   of  birdseye 
tobacco  instead  of  a  cork.    He  is  as  strong 
as  a  bull,  but  never  fights.    He  is  an  oracle, 
l)ut  is  too  timid  to  bet,  and  too  honest  to 
go  into  the  prophetic  line  of  business.    He 
is  content  to  write  his  literary  compositions 
on  tap-room  tables  for  the  meagre  wages  doled 
out  to  him  by  cheap  sporting  periodicals,  to 
get  drunk  at  those  said  tables  afterwards,  and 
to  sleep  peaceably  beneath  their  Pembroke 
canopies,  when  he  falls.     He  has  a   pretty 
turn  for  poetry,  and  will  write  you  an  acros- 
tic on  any  subject  from  geology  to  gaiters,  for 
sixpence.    He  was  a  compositor  once,  and 
even  works  occasionally  now,  being  able  to 
set  up  in  type  the  rounds  of  a  fight,  right  oft", 
without    any  manuscript.     Lord    Shortford 
patronises  him,  from  time  to  time  ;   and  he 
is  fond  of  reciting  an  ode,   in   the   Alcaic 
nioasiire,  composed  by  him  in  honour  of  liis 
lordship,  in  which  he  (the  peer)  is  celebrated 
as  the  •'.Mieeenas  of  the  ring,''  and  fiir  which 
Mii.'cenas  stood  two  dozen  of  Ghanipagne.  The 
room  is,  besid(>s,  thronged  by  fighting  men, 
all  with  cloi*!.'  cropped  hair,  flattened  noses, 
di.scolonred  faces,  wide  mouths  short  within 
of  the  natural  allowance  of  teeth  ;  and  all 
addicted  to  the  wearing  of  coats  with  big 
buttons,    cloth-boots,    and    staring    shawls, 
•rtien.  there  are  young  gentlemen  in  loose 
and  slack  garments,  who  were  lately  fiogged 
at    Eton,    and  are  now  in  the  Guards — old 
gentlemen,    who   have  been  a  considerable 
time  on  town,  and  know,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
every  move  thereon — see<ly  gentlemen  living 
on  their  wits,  and,  seemingly,  not  thriving 
much  on  that   coursQ    of  diet.    There    are 
gentlomen  who,   from   top    to   toe,   are   as 
l)lainly  and  clearly  dupes  as  though  they 
carried    piirfon    inscribed    in    legible    cha- 
racters on  their  hat-bands  ;    and  gentlemen 
in  nose.  wliisk«rr,  and  pervarling  appearance 
as  unmistakrably  hawks.    There    arc   some 
meritorious  public  characters  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  chains  and  rings,  who  know 


several  Inspectors  of*the  Metropolitan  Police 
by  sight,  are  on  bowing  terms  with  tlie 
stipendiary  magistrates  sitting  at  the  London 
Police  Offices,  and  who,  I  dare  sa^,  wen 
you  to  ask  them,  could  tell  yon  which  wu 
the  snuggest  corner  on  Brixton  treadmill, 
and  the  warmest  cell  in  Coldbath  Fields 
prison.  There  is  the  landlord,  in  a  decent 
suit  of  black  and  a  white  neckcloth,  whieh 
costume,  superadded  to. his  bonifaclal  apron 
and  his  eminently  prize-fighting  face,  would 
tend  to  create  a  confused  idea  in  your  mind 
that,  after  he  had  been  a  gladiator,  he  bid 
had  a  call  and  had  gone  into  the  minletiy ; 
but,  finding  that  not  to  agree  with  bin, 
had  taken  eventually,  to  the  public  line. 
Finally,  there  is  Lurky  Snaggs,  himself^ 
the  hero  of  to-morrow's  fray.  Mr.  Coflbi 
has  had  him  in  training  for  the  last  two 
months ;  and  the  devoted  Snaggs  has  worn 
spiked  shoes,  and  carried  dumb-bcllfi,  and 
taken  long  country  walks  in  heavy  great- 
coats, and  eaten  semi-raw  bcef-stcaks,  all  for 
the  more  cfibctual  bruising,  pounding,  uid 
mutilating  of  Dan  Pepper,  the  "Kiddy," 
to-morrow  morning.  He  broke  away  from 
his  training  a  fortnight  since,  and  was  found 
in  an  adverse  house  solacing  himftelf  with 
a  pint  of  raw  rum,  which  aberration  cant- 
ed some  terrible  fiuctuations  in  tho  betting- 
market  ;  but,  all  things  considered,  he  hu 
been  very  docile  and  abstemious,  and  is,  si 
Mr.  James  Coflln  triumphantly  asscyerateii 
**  in  prime  condition,  with  fiesh  as  firm  as  m 
thumb."  ^ 

Betting,  laughing,  smoking,  fierce  qntr- 
relling,  snatches  of  roaring  songs  are  the 
entertainments  at  the  Bottlcholder  and 
Sponge.  But  Lurky  Snaggs  is  off  to  bed,  and 
we  must  be  off  with  him.  Whither  eh  all  ihia 
much  enduring  dray  convey  us  now  ?  Let  as  go 
down  to  Flunkey  land  to  a  Servant's  PnUic. 

No  low  neighbourhoods  for  you  now— no 
narrow  streets  or  swarming  courts.    Hie  ire  to 
Belgravia ;  nay,  that  is  too  new — to  Tybonds: 
nay,  the  mortar  is  scarcely  dry  there,  either. 
Let  it  be  time-honoured  Clrosvenoria,  the  bo- 
lemii,    big-wigged,    hair-powdered     region, 
where  the  aristocracy  of  this  land  have  loved 
to  dwell  time  out  of  mind.    Tyburnia  and  Bel- 
gravia may  be  very  well  for  j'our  yesterday  no- 
bility— ^your  mushroom  aristocrats — million- 
naires,  ex-Lord  Mayors,  and  low  people  of  that 
sort ;  but  for  the  heavy  swells  of  the  peerage, 
those  of  the  blue  blood  and  the  strawberry- 
leaves,   and  who  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror,   Grosvenoria  is  the  place.      There 
seems  to  be  a  natural  air  of  fashion  and  true 
gentility  about  it.    Yet  things  do  change, 
and  streets  will  decline.    The  Karl  of  Craven 
lived  in  Drury  Lane  once  ;  Sir  Thomas  More 
resided  down  Bishopsgute  way  ;  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  address  was  Soho  Square  ;   and, 
who  knows,  some  iliiy  or  other,   perhaps  I 
shall  engage  a  garr».t  in  the  mighty  Lower 
Grosvenor  Street  itself. 

Out  of  Creuoliue  Square  runs,  parkwlse. 
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ai  all  men  know,  Great  Toppleioton  Street 
Where  that  thoroughfare  intersects  with  Tip 
Street  is,  as  you  well  know,  Wangwidgeon 
House — a  big  mansion  in  the  rustic  stjlc,  of 
hrick,  with  stone   dressings,  standing  in  a 
eoort-yard — where  dwells  that  mightj  prince, 
the  Duke  of  Pampotter.   Next  door  to  him, 
down  Tip  Street,  is  the  hachelor-s  mansion 
of  the  Honourable  Tom  Sardanapalus,  M.P. 
Then  comes  Mrs.  Zenobia,  the  rich  Indian 
widow   (worth  two  lacs:   husband  was   in 
council :  eats  too  much  mnlligatawney :  a 
great  tract  distribntor,  and  horsewhips  her 
maid-servants).    Then  is  the  noble  mansion, 
a  double  house,  of  old  Sir  Fielding  Framboise, 
of  the  firm  of  Framboise,  Yerditter,  and  Plum, 
bankers,  and  a  sleeping  partner  in  a  great 
brewery.    And  then,  sir,  come  Toppletoton 
Mews,  and  down  Toppletoton  Mews  is  t lie 
Cocked  Hat  and  Smalls,  used  by  all  the  gen- 
tlemen servants  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Checks,  the  landlord,  who  was  tlie  Bishop 
of  Bosfursus's  butler,  and  married  Mrs.  Crim- 
znina  his  Grace's  housekeeper,  has  a  very  deli- 
cate and  difOcnlt  task  to  perform,  I  can  assure 
you,  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  all  his 
customers — to  oblige  all  and  offend  none. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  are  so  very  particular, 
so  very  scrupulous  as  to  precedency  and  pro- 
fessional etiquette.  There *s  the  duke's  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Lapp.  Well,  once  upon  a  time, 
be  was  not  too  proud  to  step  round  and  take 
a  glass  witli  Checks— in  his  private  snuggery, 
be  it  understood — and  even  to  smoke  a  pipe 
with  Binns,  Mrs.  Zeoobia's  butler,  and  True- 
penny, the  Honourable  Tom  Sardanapalus's 
man.  who  reads  all  his  master's  blue-books, 
anil  is  cruflhingly  erudite  on  the  case  of  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde.  Bat,  bless  you,  Mr.  Lapp 
happening  to  see  a  groom— a  low  stock- 
broker's groom — ^in  Checks's  parlour,  dand- 
ling Mrs.  Crimmins's  sister's  child,  tiiere  and 
then  cut  and  repudiated  Checks  and  his 
establishment  for  ever.  He  told  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood,  Prince  Knoutlkowski's  groom  of  the 
chambers,  that  ho  '*  would  never  enter  that 
man's  house  again."  Checks,  when  he  heard 
ofit.  said  in  great  wrath,  that  *'nobody  wanted 
him  so  for  to  do,"  that  he  was  "a  hupstart ;" 
and  that  he,  Checks,  had  kicked  him  many  a 
time,  when  tbey  both  lived  at  Sir  John's— 
where  Checks  was  nnder-butler,  and  the 
duke's  gentleman  was  a  knife  boy.  Then,  the 
footmen  rebelled,  because  Doctor  PhilblisLer's 
coachman  used  the  coffee-room.  Then,  even 
the  grooms  revolted,  because  a  man  of  stably 
appearance,  supposed  to  be  an  ostler  out  of 
plac(%  used  the  tap-ro^^m;  and.  as  he  sat,  made 
a  hissing  noise  as  though  he  was  rubbing 
down  horses  Poor  Checks  was  very  nearly 
out  of  his  mind  ;  at  last  he  bethought  him  of 
the  expcMlient  of  dividing  his  cofTce-room  into 
two,  by  a  moveable  wooden  parti U  -^n.  In  one 
of  thcM  he  put  the  butlers,  and  in  anotffor  the 
footmen.  The  great  men  among  the  former, 
and  the  tip-top  valets  were  free  of  his  snug- 
gery ;  the  grooms  and  coachmen  had  the  tap- 


room ;  and  the  common  helpers  and  stable- 
folk  and  the  general  public  the  bar. 

Our  dray  has  brought  us  from  Mr.  Checks's 
establishment  to  the  brewery.  AV'e  miiy,  per- 
haps, by-and-bye,  look  in  upon  it  a;;ain,  to 
inspect  its  home — the  head-quarters  of  every 
one  of  the  Phases  of  Public  life  wc  have 
already  described. 

GRAVES  AND  EPITAPHS. 


It  has  happened  to  be  my  fortune  to  live 
during  these  summer  months  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  our  London  Ceme- 
teries, within  range  of  the  odours  of  the 
roses,  the  mignonette,  and  othnr  flowers  that 
sustain  by  their  presence  there,  thoughts  of 
beauty  and  hope  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
choose  to  wander  among  the  gravestones. 
Close  to  London  it  is  pleasant  and  soothing 
to  compare  tliis  tranquil,  ornate  ground  with 
those  wretched  Places  of  Skulus  which  dis- 
figure and  disgrace  the  great  town.  Death 
seems  quite  a  different  thing,  in  comparison  ; 
indeed,  only  in  such  really  becoming  places 
is  the  sacredness  of  death  and  burial  at  all 
recognised.  The  unhappy  burial-places  in  the 
city  destroy  and  disgrace  their  own  object. 
The  original  object  of  all  interment  under 
the  walls  of  churches  was  of  course  natural 
enough  ;  for  it  added  sacredness  to  the  grave. 
In  that  churchyard  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  for 
example,  how  stood  such  considerations  of 
old  ?  To-day,  the  flat-beaten  stones  are  lifted 
up  now  and  then,  disclosing  a  wliity  earth 
which  tells  fur  too  clear  a  story,  and  a  body 
is  thrust  in.  But,  once  on  a  time  —  when 
Danes  and  all  manner  of  sailors  and  foreign 
settlers  were  laid  here  under  the  protection 
of  St.  Clement — ^the  space  about  was  clear, 
and  no  thick  rows  of  houses  intercepted  the 
sight  of  the  flow  of  the  river  along  its  damp 
and  pebbly  Strand,  as  the  funeral  party 
grouped  together  near  the  church,  and  Father 
Anselm  or  Father  Hugo  spoke  tlie  Latin 
prayers.  Now,  the  effect  of  the  ceremony  is 
precisely  reversed ;  the  church  does  not 
sanctify  the  burial,  and  the  burial  disgraces 
the  church. 

Cemeteries  express  the  feelings,  and  meet 
the  wants  of  an  altered  time.  God's  acre  (to 
use  the  old  German  name)  must  not  be  a 
miserable  tenth  of  an  acre,  whore  you  sow 
death,  and  reap  pestilence  and  fees.  Burial 
must  be  made  ))eautiful  and  sacred  again.  In 
various  directions  round  London,  as  estates 
change  hands  and  conveniences  occur,  pieces 
of  spacious  ground  fall  into  the  possession  of 
societies.  Yew  trees,  willow  trees  speckle 
them,  walls  encircle  them.  Temples  are 
erected,  and  due  consecration  performed,  that 
those  whoso  creeds  are  different  may  each 
have  for  his  remains  the  form  of  rite  which 
his  fathers  professed.  Groups  of  children, 
knots  of  decorous  wanderers  may  l>e  seen 
strolling  in  the  sunshine  among  grass,  and 
trees,  and  flowers.    To  such  a  place  the  new 
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A  man  It  not  Bnpposed  to  tivo  lost 
ilttes  becsuBe  be  baa  lo«t  hti  Mead  : 
stay  express  bis  admiration  and  regnl 
ich  force  or  beaulj  as  nature  bns 
d  him  with.  Jeremj  Tajloc  i»  no  whii 
>iu  or  touching,  becaiue  he  prcachc* 
le  cbarm  of  the  lore«,  the  gracen,  aiul 
ees.  Take,  for  liutance,  two  famoiii^ 
B  of  old  Ben  jDQtoa'e  :'-the  one,  on 
latew  Uowager  of  Pcmbrokt!, 


mid   ba  harih  to  object  lo  tiieso 
tj  well  deKTved,  sailed  to  tfae  age  <>r 
rodnetlon,  and  qalte  compatlMe  vr"'' 
Kection  aiid  ■dmtration.    At  the  pa 
don't  blame  Cowley  G>r  lajing  of 
Wolton:— 


BStanl  In  Cowley  to  taj  thii,  and 
A  menUHj  dcwrrcd  wit,  and  wit  WiC 
i  of  riaee  In  an  epitaph  on  Wotton. 
di^BM  look  with  mucn  contempt  on 
ag  Hut  looked  like  Imitation  of  theF'^ 
spltatlk  bf  one  ordinary  person  upon 

oatta  tone,  however,  that  Point  h:i 
CQ  reined  in  the  conpoiutioa  of  Uti 
1.  ThJi  ha.1  been  probably  caused,  ii 
y  Ibe  BM  of  the  Latin  language,  wbicli 
cmelj  well  euilcd  to  painted  exprcH- 
Uaay  of  the  best  modern  epitaphs 
eeo  written  in  Latia;  Tor  tbc  pracUuc 
when  it  waa  the  common  language  of 
■rati  of  EnroM.  «ad  was  conUnuod  by 
uence  oftraaiUon,  (tnd  the  prtjudiceE 
ilan.  Pope'a  epitaph  on  Sir  Iniac 
1  Ii  partly  In  Latin  ;  and  the  English 


mi  u  any  -very  deter  thing  can  be. 
,  the  becondag  ia  the  flrflt  considera- 
i  ercr^  compaaition ;  and  what  can  Th? 
nt  of  place  in  an  epitaph,  than  ft  re- 
:  tliat  tbe  author  of  it  wan  a  very  clevrr 
t  Thii  i»  the  palDfiil  effect  of  such 
hi  a*  the  aboTc ;  In  wliich  you  sec 
I  feM  looldng  out  from  the  tombstone. 
lltt,thlBkIi^  of  objection  cnn  )ic  made 
lUtiM  to  Fope'a   epita^   generally^ 


c  the  aim  is  to  sarprise.  Tbe  epitaph 
should  not  surprise,  and  set  you  tingling,  like 

plgram.  Who  wants  lo  be  remindeil  of 
Martial  in  a  parish  church!  This  rcBcctlon 
epoilBone'spleagure  in  eren  such  an  excellent 
compoailtoii  m  Pope's  epitaph  on  Harconrt, 
'.he  eon  of  tbe  Lord  Chancellor.  It  begins 
rith  a  simple  statement  of  the  death  of  a 
icrtain  youth, — 

"  Who  ne'er  hrim  kj,  bm  frimdihlp  mlihl  dliUa, 
Of  Ilia  hit  rubs  rlaf,  Imt  when  Ih  died." 
iHiis  last  hacknicd  line  owes  its  origlD  to  n 
Jtoman  epitaph   in   G ration's  Inscriptloncs, 
where  the  thought  is  to   be    found.     But 
note  huw  glratcglcolty  the  next  effect  is  pro- 

I(  FoM  nut  ItU  wlm  llunniit  cannot  iiink." 
One  rcsnlt  of  a  "  hit "  like  this  ia,  that  the 
person  to  ha  eommemonited  Ia  completely 
Mink  into  the  position  of  an  object  of  the 
writcr'a  ingenuity.  You  lose  sight  of  him 
altogether,  in  the  blftze  of  the  writer's  wit. 
In  looking  nt  his  moDoment,  you  think  only 
of  the  statuary.  Apropos  of  this  class  of 
ingenioas  epitapbs,  I  mast  qnotc  the  perfect 
one  of  Doctor  Johnson,  on  I'hilipps,  tbe 
mnsiclsin.  It  was  actually  an  impromptu, 
composed  by  the  great  old  Doctor  when  at 
tea  in  company  with  Garrick.  Garrick  speaks 
of  the  musician,  and  of  some  common-place 
lines  that  have  bpen  written  on  him.  The 
Doctor  relapses  into  a  few  minntes'  silence. 

Claying  absently  with  his  spoon,  and  then 
>oks  up,  the  light  of  intellect  shining  on 
that  rough,  seamed  Ihce,  and  repeats ; — 

"  PlliKpp^  wha»  Uaeh  humaniacu  conld  nmavt 
Tbe  P*at*  of  foillr  powo-  or  bDtileii  Eofe, 
Rai  hue,  dliuibeJ  br  potrnj  no  num. 
Ha*  flad  Ibe  ulin  Iban  ttv'n  n  otl  turoir. 


Few  men  have  left  such  pnicefiil  compli- 
ment! on  record  as  the  noble  old  writer, 
whom  ignorance  loves  to  call  "  a  bear  I '' 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  simple  epitaph 
(but  with  no  affectallon  in  the  simplicity) 
Is  the  most  perfect.  An  epitaph  should 
be  touch inp,  before  anything,  as  in  the 
following : — 


which  falls  on  one  as  with  the  coldness  of 
death,  and  startles  the  humanity  In  you,  in 
yonr  very  heart's  core.  And.  again,  in  the 
Latin  epitaph  which  Swift  wrote  for  himself 
in  which  he  represents  himnolf  as  lying 
"  where  bitter  indignation  can  no  longer 
lacerate  hin  heart,"  we  feel  all  the  pBinfulneEs 
of  Swift's  life  gathered  into  bitter  brevity. 
AVo  leorn  from  such  as  these,  that  the  one 
thing  to  be  avoided  is  conventionalism  and 
tbe  mere  mimicry  of  literary  epitaphs.    Of 
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;»hrasc8  as  Requieteat,  or  prayers  or  for  taking  your  revenge  for  misconduct. 

th  may  lie  light,  or  even  prayers  The  epitaph,  properly  considered,  has  not  to 

the  ashes.    We  do  not  believe,  in  deal  with  the  accidental  side  of  the  death,  as 

',  in  the  possibility  of  the  Manes  of  caused  by  this  or  fhc  other  mishap.    It  deals 

jing  disturbed  or  restless.     Wc  properly  with  death  under  its  religious  aspect, 

t  the  body  has  returned  to  the  on  the  side  of  it  as  a  mystical  and  transcen- 

ich  it  is  made,  and  the  spirit  re-  dental  fact,  over  which  wc  can  only  wonder, 

od  who  gave  it    This  is  the  basis  and  weep,  and  hope.  The  composition  should 

ictions  regarding  the  state  of  the  be  elevated  above  all  vulgarity. 

nil  lue  of  hacknied  phrases  which  I  object  to  a  statement  of  common-place 

1  examined,  quite  different  views  matter,  such  as  the  survivor-s  address,  pro- 

rar  national  religion  are  out  of  fession,  or  trade.    The  mention  that  the  dc- 

0  say  impious  and  nonsensical.  ceased  was  the  son,  or  wife,  &c.  of  John  So- 

rtb  18  of  opinion  that  a  *'  distinct  and-so,  '^  Pork  Butcher  in  Smith  Street,- '  is 

ihonld  be  given  of  the  individual  intolerable.    What  business  has  an  advertiso- 

This  remark  toaches  the  very  ment  in  such  a  place  ?    In  the  same  way  too 

qaestion.    One  must  have  con-  p^eat  length  in  the  detail  of  ordinarv  matters 

mred  in  our  cemeteries  a  use  of  is  absurd :  as,  that  the  defunct  was  Chairman 

reational  epitaphial  phrases  ap-  of  the  Pigwiggin  Committee  ;  many  years 

me  person  as  much  as  to  another ;  Secretary  to  the  Turnip  Society  ;  a  Alcml>or 

perhaps,  tranaferrcd  from  some  of  the  Early  Rising  Club  ;  and  so  on.     This 

aph  to  a  dozen  ordinary  tombs,  provokes  laughter.    If  we  arc  to  have  laugh- 

noet  prevailing  fault.    It  makes  ter,  we  might  at  once  be  professedly  comic, 

yand   precisely   what   it  should  like  the  French  husband,  with  his. 
nmon-plaee.  The  simplest,  rudest 

seems  to  come  from  the   heart  ••  Here  li«  my  wife, 

ciore  than  the  most  ingenious  lines  A  fact  that  most  tell 

Bcriminately :  which,  mdeed,  read  ^"^T^'^^^T" 

elevant  quotation.    Dr.  Johnson  And  for  mine  m  weU !" 

otijeetion,  which  also  I  ought  to  ^     .    ^^^  satirical  epitaphs  do  not  belong 

^l   He  says  "  that  It  IS  improper  ^             ^^^^^^  subject.    But,  when  wc  con- 

the  epitaph  to  the  passenger."  .,,„AiL  «„«v^„i„o4s^«oi  ♦««*«;..  ;««„««i. 


t  j^L  ^                     *      1         Au  siroii  aiong  in  our  ueauiiiui  suuuruan  cerae- 

J  tad  thdr  monuments  along  the  terics  without  seeing  too  great  reason  for  it, 

r-  'i^J^r^T^ZlJ'^^^rr,  J[  hope  that  my  remarks  may  help  to  pave  the 

i.^*i!?^»./!i^n?n.tL?  n.^  way  to  something  Of  a  reform  in  a  very  in- 

S2Nal:?r?wK' TS  ?h1  '<^-«-«  -^  4ortant  matter. 

od  10  miss  all  due  effect  alto-   ' 

HOPS. 

1^1^  a  ndnor  question  whether  the  

ooght  to  read  as  addressed  to  you  Lottero'g  upon  the  old  stone  bridge  over 

I,  or  by  the  survivor.    The  use  of  the  Medway,  in  the  town  of  Maidstone,  early 

liesc,  is,  indeed,  as  Wordsworth  in    a    misty   autumn   morning,   I  miss   the 

k  "  tender  Action."     It  gifew  up  ancient  church  and  row  of  poplars,  which  I 

aoQgh.    But  I  may  note  Siat  this  know  Bhould  be  somewhere  near  upon   the 

brm  Is  abased  too  frequently,  in  a  left.    It  is  of  no  use  looking.    They  will  not 

y.    It  Is  made  the  vehicle  of  the  come  out  of  their  white  shroud  until  noon;    |j 

>nliQary  presumption  too  often,  and  if  then,  perhaps,  only  to  enfold  themselves 

yon,  reader,  of  a  "  Gont:  Homk  !  "  in  it  again  an  hour  or  two  after.    The  water 

r  under  a  name,  like  the  "  return  flows  on,  smooth  and  noiseless,  till  it  splits 

I  a  lawyer's  door  ?    Or,  what  say  upon  the  sharp^  wedges  of  the  pier.-*,  and  runs 

ing  those  who  read,  to  imitate  the  away    whispering   under    the    arches;    but 

irson,  in  a  stern  dictatorial  way,  beyond  this,  not  a  ghost  of  a  noise  is  abroad. 

ig  hais  been  said  of  the  deceased  All  Maidstone  is  asleep,  except  a  railway 

»f  common-place  laudation  ?  These  porter,  a  man  driving  a  cow  who  went  over 

offences  of  ignorance,  but  of  some-  the  bridge  a  minute  or  two  ago,  and  myself. 

!.    Correlative  to  these  is  the  fault  There  maybe   somebody   up  at  the   baths 

mce,  to  speak  strictly  :  the  state-  behind  me :  I   cannot    see.     But  the    old. 

alters  unsnited  to  the  occasion,  bruised,    and   battered  coal-barge,   moored 

!e,  I  once   saw  a  monument  of  alongside  the  wharf,  in  which  I  believe  live 

id  costly  exterior,  whore  y«>u  were  a  man  and  his  wife,  seems  to  have  nobody 

at  the  young  larly  buried  there  aboard — for  no  smoke  ascends  from  the  stove- 

om  a  cold  brouglit  on   ''  by  the  pipe  at  the  helm.    Slowly  creeping  down  this 

of  the  people  where  she  was  at  way — a  thin  ghost  at  first,  then  a  dusky 

k.  gravestone  is  no  place  for  anger  spectre,  then  a  green  and  yellow  barge— comes 
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the  Sarah  Ann,  of  Aylesford.  Down  drops 
the  huge  tawny  mainsail  as  phe  Ftccrs  for  the 
middle  arch,  just  above  which  I  am  standing, 
leaning  cross-armed  upon  the  parapet :  and 
now,  with  all  her  wings  close  folded,  she 
shaves  to  a  nicety  the  sides  of  the  arch.  She 
is  gone  :  but  what  is  this  rich  odour  she  has 
left  behind?  Not  spikenard  nor  olibanum 
could  be  more  grateful  to  mv  nostrils,  than 
that  rich,  balmy,  healthful,  bitter  smell  that 
floats  about  me  now,  and  makes  this  place  no 
common  bridge  of  stone.  The  Sarah  Ann 
is  freighted  w*ith  Kentish  hops :  many  a 
precious  pocket  of  that  noble  plant  lies  down 
in  the  dark,  beneath  a  yellow  tarpauling 
spread  over  her  hatchway.  But,  like  the 
thoughts  of  a  good  man,  who  sufTers  im- 
prisonment for  the  whole  world's  sake,  its 
subtle  essence  steals  abroad,  and  lives  in  the 
free  air. 

Hops  coming  into  my  head  in  this  manner, 
remind  me  of  the  business  of  to-day  :  for 
though  I  have  the  air  of  a  veritable  lounger, 
and  though  the  overtasked  railway  porter, 
going  to  his  work  at  this  early  hour,  looked 
ut  me  enviously  and  thought  I  lead  a  nice 
lazy  life  of  it,  I,  too,  have  a  task  to  accom- 
plish. The  railway  porter,  if  he  knew  any- 
thing of  signals  off  the  line,  might  have  known 
thai  to  be  astir  thus  early  does  not  mean 
idling.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  for 
Mr.  Day,  the  hop-grower  of  Esist  Farleigh, 
charging  him,  in  the  sacred  name  of  friend- 
ship, to  show  and  make  clear  to  me  every- 
thing connected  with  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  bops.  So,  iJler  more  loitering 
on  the  bridge,  and  more  sauntering  in  the 
town  (for  I  deem  it  well  to  let  my  mind  lie 
fallow  a  few  hours,  before  receiving  that 
broadcast  oi' facts  with  which  it  is  to  be  sown), 
I  come  to  the  bridge  again,  and  cross  the  river 
winding  through  the  brown  and  yellow  wood* 
up  to  Kast  Farleigh. 

There  are  in  all  England  some  fifty  or  fiixty 
thousand  acres  of  hop  plantations ;  and  of 
those  one-half  at  least  are  in  this  county 
alone.  In  the  oldest  book  I  know  about  hops 
(Ueynolde  Scot's  "Perfite  Platforme  of  a 
Tloppe  Garden|0,  dated  1571,  and  printed  in 
black  letter,  with  many  prefaces  terminating 
in  inverted  pyramids  of  type,  Kent  is  ffpok(!n 
of  as  the  county  of  hops.  The  sys^lem  of 
cultivation  appears  to  have  little  changed 
since  then  ;  and  the  book,  if  it  were  not  written 
in  the  style  of  an  Act  of  i*arliainent,  and  inter- 
larded with  moral  reflections  and  allusions  to 
every  poet  and  orator  of  ancient  times,  nii;,^ht 
have  been  WTJtten  in  the  present  day.  Yet 
hop?,  at  that  date,  were  but  of  recent  cultiva- 
tion. For  ages,  while  our  ancestors  were  wont 
to  flavour  their  ale  with  ground  ivy,  and 
honey,  and  various  bitters,  a  weed  called 
''  hop'^  had  iMjen  known  about  the  hedges  of 
Kngland  ;  but  no  one  thought  to  cultivate  it 
for  brewing  until  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Some  pay  the  cultivated 
plant  came   first  from  Flanders,   where   it 


was  certainly  used  before  our  brewers  knev 
its  virtues.    The  Chinese,  of  course,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  known  all  about  it  ages  belbn 
that.    In    France,    hop    gardens    are   Toy 
ancient.    Mention  is  made  of  tbem  in  some  of 
the  oldest  records,  though  what  their  faopi 
^^'ere  used  for  does  not  appear.    In  England 
it  had  many  enemies  to  contend  with  st  finL 
Slanderers  said  it  dried  up    the    body  ud 
increased  melancholy  ;  and  though  the  veir 
reverse  is  the  fact,  this  belief  so  Tar  prevaQet 
til  at  we  find  in  the  household  regulations  tt 
Henry  the  Eighth  an  order  to  the  brewer  not 
to  put  any  more  hops  in  the  beer  :  and  it  a 
much  later  period,  the  Common  Conndlof  i 
the  City  of  London   petitioned   Farlianoi  ! 
against  the  use  of  hops.  "  in  regard  that  they  i| 
would  spoil  the  taste  of  the  drink,  ai^  ct-  \ 
danger  the  people."  'l 

There  are  not  five  parishes  in  Kent — \atp  \ 
or  small — that  have  so  many  acres  of  houai 
this  little  parish  of  East  Farleigh,  where  laa 
going.    There  is  no  place   in   all  Englud 
whose  hojis  will  fetch   a   better   price--«it 
excepting  Farnhani,   in   Hampshire,  vhoK 
patch    of  hop   plantation,   standing  almoit 
alone  in  the  county,  has  sliglitjy  lost  lUit' 
putation  as  the  queen  of  hop-^ardent,  «^Ma 
its  limits  have  been  extended  into  alenftk- 
vourable  soil.    At  East  Farleigh  dwelt  the  l 
Rothschild  of  hop-growers,  whose  hop-polfs  t 
alone  were  said  to  be  worth  seventy  tbonwid  I 
pounds ;    and  there  dwell  his   desccnlanU 
ptill;  though  their  grounds  arc  little  more ,' 
than  a  tithe  of  his.    The  luxuriance  of  hopi 
about  here  is  a  puzzle  to  theoretical  agricol- 
turists.    *•  Though  rich  mould,"  saysBannis-  I 
ter,  "  generally  produces  a  larger  growth  of  f, 
hops  than  other  soils,  there  is  one  exception  | 
to  this  rule,  where  the  growth  is  ft«qacat)y 
eighteen  or  twenty  hundred  per  icre.    This 
is  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone,  a  kind  of  j 
slaty  ground  with  an  understratum  of  stooe.   < 
There   the  vines  run  up  to  tlic  top  of  the   I 
longest  ])oles.  and  the  increase  is  equal  to  the 
most  fertile  soil  of  any  kind," 

Hops,  in  England, invariably  growuppolei 
In  tlie  nortli  of  France  thc^  arc  somctima 
made  to  creep  upon  copper  wires,  ranged  hori- 
zontally, like  the  lines  of  the  electric  tele* 
gniph  ;  but  Kentish  farmers,  when  they  hear 
of  it,  ^hake  their  heads.  These  poles' stand 
in  groups  of  three  or  four,  at  a  distance  of 
about  six  or  seven  feet  apart ;  and  nearly 
three  thousand  (worth  about  seventy-fire 
pounds)  are  required  for  an  acre  of  ground. 
In  some  counties,  hops  are  set  between  ihiit- 
trees  in  orchards  :  and  penny  wise  andpoaad 
foolifrh  growers  will  plant  vegetables  between 
the  poles :  but  Kentish  growers  kncm'  that 
the  hop  requires  all  the  strength  of  the  soil, 
and  rigidly  exclude  everything  that  could  im- 
poverish it.  except  in  the  first  two  years  alter 
planting,  when  the  vines  never  pro<luce  anr 
flowers  worth  picking.  The  only  plant  culti- 
vated is  the  female  hop;  the  male  species, 
sometimes  called  "  blind  hop*'  being  of  no 
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thoagh  it  is  Raid  tbat  if  the  male  hop 
ilnded  from  the  garden,  the  flowers 
oat  the  ground  would  be  wanting  in 
.low  powder  called  the  •*  farina,"  or 
Ion,"  which  is  their  chief  virtue.    For 
8on,  one  male  hop  plant  in  every 
groups  is  generally  planted.    Of  the 
ivatcd  there  are  eight  or  ten  varietieB, 
i  that  called  *'  Goldinp[8  "  is  the  best ; 
1,  from  its  very  luxnriance,  is  subject 
xses  which  poorer  but  more  hardy 
vill  escape.    Some  of  each  Hort  are, 
e,  generally  planted;  though  the  spirit 
>ling  which  pervades  this  branch  of 
will  induce  others  to  run  the  risk  of 
^  only  the  better  kind.    After  that 
ccint  of  Natural  Histories,  in  which 
voT  shows  how  the  horse,  from  his 
hishoofd,  is  "  very  useful  to  man,^'  I 
e  mention  that  the  young  shoots  of 
plant  are  eaten  as  a  sulMttitutc  for 
us ;    that  an  infhsion  of  it<3  flowers 
)  wool  yellow;    and  that  from  the 
pressed  in  the  manner  of  flax,  a  strong 
made  in  Sweden :  so  that  some  Mcchi 
op-growers  ma;^  one  day  turn  the  bines 
re  now  wanted  into  hop-pockets ;  and 
ke  the  stalks  oarr^  the  flowers  to  mar- 
a  enthusiastic  writer,  who  calls  it  '^  a 
igant  balsamic  bitter,''  declares  that  it 
employed  medicinally  in  the  shape  of 
8,  tinctures,  extracts,  infusions,  decoc- 
oDserres,  plain  and  compound  pills, 
Mid  apoxems ;  and  that  under  one  or 
if  tbooe  fbrms,  it  will  infallibly  cure 
sodrU,  cleanse  kidneys,  restore  livers, 
blood,  rcmoyc  spleen,  stop  colic,  kill 
dhqpel  jaundice,  eradicate  scurvy,  and 
goaty  regular  or  atonic.    If  only  half 
8  trae,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  hop 
I  **  yeiT  aseful  to  man."    Its  flowers, 
r,  are  known  to  be  a  powerful  sopo- 
K  pillow  of  hops  recommended  for 
King  George  the  Third,  in  his  illness 
,  wan  foand  to  produce  sleep  when  all 
lean  had  fulled :  a  secret  which  was 
own  to  his  ancestor  King  Henry  the 
.  when  he  uttered  that  beautiful  soli- 
;pon  sleep  which  was  heard  by  some 
)irit  in  the  lonely  sick  chamber,  who 
rds  whispered  it  to  the  poet  that  it 
ot  be  lost. 

ging  from  the  woods,  just  as  the  mists 
eping  away,  and  the  sun  is  turning 
lull  red  ball  of  fire  to  something  like 
;aln,  I  see  nothing  but  hops  on  each 
the  riycr.  All  up  the  sides  of  the 
their  heavy  clusters,  topping  the  high 
icep  one  over  the  other,  like  spectators' 
d  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  And  now  I  spy 
le  bridge  with  its  four  pointed  arches, 
water,  running  down  the  wooden 
;  of  an  inclined  plane,  foams  and  roars 
'  and  all  night ;  though  a  little  girl 
ktage  tells  me  she  cannot  hear  it  at 
-loSng  it  by  long  habit,  as  you  lose  the 
of  a  elookin  a  room,  by  listening  to  it. 


And  there,  a  few  yards  above  the  bridge, 
struggling  for  a  place  among  the  hop  grounds, 
stands  the  old  church  of  East  Farleigh,  like 
three  barns  with  a  pointed  spire.  And  here 
I  stop,  and  leave  the  river  to  wind  away 
and  hide  itself  in  a  perfect  forest  of  hop 
plantations. 

"While  ray  host  runs  his  eye  along  the  lines 
of  my  letter,  I  read  in  his  face  that  the  sacred 
name  of  frlondHhip  will  not  have  been  invoked 
in  vain.  He  does  not  think  of  hinting  that 
Saturday  is  a  busy  day  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
congnitulntes  me  upon  having  chosen  that  day, 
as  presenting  some  features  in  hop-picking 
not  to  be  seen  on  any  other.  So  we  walk 
together  through  the  hop-garden,  where  the 
strong  bitter  odour  and  the  bright  yellow  of 
the  clusters,  tell  that  they  are  ripe,  till  we 
come  to  a  stubble  fleld,  and  find  the  pickers  at 
work  upon  the  borders  of  the  plantation.  Men, 
women,  and  children  all  pick  hops.  This  is 
why  this  employment  is  preferred  by  tliose 
wandering  bands  who  cut  hay  in  the  spring 
and  corn  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter 
live,  or  die,  no  one  knows  where.  But  these 
are  b^  no  means  the  only  class  that  come 
bopping.  Labourers,  costcrmongers,  factory 
girls,  shirt-makers,  fishermen's  boys,  jolly 
young  watermen,  and,  they  tell  me,  even 
clerks  out  of  employment,  all  throng  the 
Kentish  highways  at  this  time,  attracted  by 
the  opportunity  of  earning  a  couple  of  shillings 
per  day  ;  and  still  the  cry  is  more,  and  the 
farmer,  in  plentiful  seasons,  is  frequently 
embarrassed  for  want  of  hands. 

Pickers  of  hops  escape  their  soporific  influ- 
ence. There  is  no  going  to  sleep  with  them ; 
thongh  they  handle  hops  and  smell  hops,  and 
breathe  hops,  from  dawn  till  sunset.  The  man 
who,  with  his  instrument — which  he  calLs  a 
hop-dog,  because  it  is  a  hook  on  one  side  and 
a  knife  on  the  other  (I  don't  know  any  better 
reason)— cuts  the  bine  about  the  roots,  and 
then  hooks  np  pole,  bine  and  all,  and  lays  it 
across  the  pickers'  bins,  has  enough  to  do  to 
keep  ten  pickers  supplied.  A  sullen-looking 
girl — her  hair  growing  low  down  her  fore- 
head— grumbles  at  being  kept  waiting  a 
moment.  So  does  another  young  woman, 
who  has  brought  her  infant  family  with  her 
in  a  covered  child's  waggon — egged  on  by  a 
surly  murmur  from  a  wild  young  man,  with 
white  hair  and  eyebrows,  who  speaks  a  brogue 
which  is  neither  Irisli,  Scotch,  lorkshire.  nor 
West  country,  and  who,  being  asked,  *'\Vhat 
countryman  are  you?"  replies  with  a  noise 
in  his  throat  sounding  like  "Gurz'n,"  and 
then  grins  ;  and  being  asked  again.  "  ^\^lere 
that  is?"  answers,  "Gurz'n,"  and  grins  again: 
afior  which  the  questioner  gives  up  all  hope 
of  discovering  what  countryman  he  is.  But 
a  mcrr^  old  woman,  with  a  red  face,  says 
something  which  I  did  not  catch,  and  every- 
body laughs,  and  good  humour  is  restored. 
Meanwhile  the  cutter  makes  a  desperate 
attack  upon  the  poles;  felling  them  so  fast 
that  he  has  time  to  pull  out  a  handkerchief 
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and  rtib  the  pcn>pi ration  from  his  forehead  : 
and  the  surly  yoiin;r  woman  admit?  that  "  he 
is  keepiu'  thcpnt  a-bilin  :''  and  now  every- 
l»ody  i?  liu«y.  Down  comes  a  hop-pole,  and 
away  gnos  a  swift  hand  up  it,  plucking  the 
flowers  into  a  canvas  1)1  n  apon  a  wooden 
frame.  car^fUlly  avoidinf^  the  leaves  till  it 
i""ts  noar  the  top  of  the  pole,  when  with  one 
vJrnke  it  rubs  off  all  that  remain,  the  few 
little  preen  leaves  at  top  doing  no  harm. 
The  pole,  with  the  bine  stripped  of  its 
flowers,  is  then  thrown  aside,  jnst  as  the 
ciiWer.  who  has  served  eight  or  nine  in  the 
interval,  drops  another  pole  across  the  bin. 
Each  of  these  bins.  T  am  told,  holds  fifteen  or 
twenty  bushels,  which  is  as  much  as  the 
fastest  hand  can  pick  in  a  day.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  poles — which  are  rotted  by  being 
in  the  earth — are  then  cut  away,  and  the  poles 
will  be  carefully  stacked  to  serve  for  shorter 
plants  next  year. 

Here  are' the  oast-houses — most  of  them 
brick-built  and  perfectly  circular  up  to  a 
height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  whence  they 
terminate  in  a  cone,  surmounted  by  a  cowled 
chimney,  peculiarly  shaped,  to  allow  the 
vapour  from  the  hops  to  escape.  To  what 
shall  I  compare  them  (for  form,  though  not  for 
size)  if  not  to  those  curiously  clipped  holly- 
trees  in  the  front  garden  ol^my  friend  Lily- 
paynter  at  Twickenham,  which,  he  says  (l)eing 
a  little  eccentric),  were  meant  to  represent 
peacocks.  If  th'»yhadl)een  peacocks,  who  shall 
say  how  he  would  have  clipped  their  plumage 
tf)  r»^pres'"nt  holly-trees?  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  hops.  Some  of  the  oast-houses 
are  r^ijuarc — but  that  shape  is  old-fashioned — 
and  some  are  long :  for  no  two  farmers  aprree 
in  any  one  particular  as  to  the  treatment  of 
hops.  Even  as  to  furnaces  opinions  are  so  di- 
verse, and  are  supported  by  such  well-balanced 
testimony,  that  I  find  all  kinds  of  stoves  here. 
Entrrinjr  at  a  narrow  aperture,  and  darting 
past  the  fire,  through  a  heat  that  would  roast 
ino  if  I  stoo^l  still  in  it.  I  find  mysolf  in  a 
circular  chamber  about  eighteoh  feet  in 
diafnetcr.  In  the  midst,  or  rather,  nearer 
to  th<j  ap'Ttnre,  a  clear  fire  of  coke  and 
charcoal  burns  with  thin  hovering  flames, 
melting  into  air.  Dipping  his  hand  into  a 
barrel,  my  conductor  brings  up  some  rolls  of 
brimstone  ;  and,  casting  tlmm  on  the  fire,  a 
bright  blue  glare  lights  up  the  chamVr  and 
th«»  fiices  of  all  present.  This  is  found  to  give 
a  livelier  colour  to  the  Imp*,  and  is  every- 
\vh«^re.  excpt  at  Farnhara.  adopted  :  colour 
— altliouirh  it  is  said  to  be  not;  roallv  a 
sign  of  strength — iH'ing  arbitrarily  insisted 
on  by  the  purchaser.  lie  knows  you  do  it 
with' brimstone,  but  ho  does  not  care  how 
you  do  it,  so  that  the  hops  look  bright. 
With  u  slightly  disagreeable  taste  in  the 
throat.  I  escape  into  the  noxt  oast-house. 
Hen-  th»»  firp  is  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  oven 
quitM  hidilen  from  sight.  In  another  I  find 
it  in  a  lirick  stove  with  ap'Ttur^s  for  the 
escape  of  heat,  contrive<l  by  omitting  a  brick 
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here  and  there.  These  apertares  are  callci 
''horses;-'  but,  like  the  oine-catter's  "ha^ 
dog."  the  origin  of  the  name  is  involved  n 
obscurity.  Here  is  a  different  kindofilofe 
in  which  the  fire  is  closely  shut  np,  mod  tfat 
heated  air  is  confined  and  carried  up  to  tfat 
drying  floor  by  an  inverted  hollow  eoM^ 
formed  of  laths  and  clay,  and  lined 
with  smooth  tiles. 

Walking  out  into  the  open  air  again 
mount  a  ladder  to  the  cooling-room  attached 
to  the  oast-house.  On  a  circular  floor,  tboit 
fifty-six  feet  in  circumference,  formed  of 
strong  wire  netting  and  covered  with  com 
hair  cloth,  through  which  the  warm  lir 
ascends,  the  hoi>-fiowers  lie  to  a  depth  of  t¥t 
or  three  feet.  One  thousand  and  fifty  pooiiv 
weight  of  green  hops  are  here  drying  at  onei; 
but  through  the  little  aperture  at  the  top  flf 
this  sugar-loaf  chamber,  some  eight  hnnm 
and  fifty  pounds  of  this  weight  will  eyaponk 
inte  air.  so  that  a  day's  work  of  the  mflk 
picker,  weighing  a  hundred  pounds  vfan 
green,  will  scarcely  weigh  twenty  when  dry. 
The  air  is  only  moderately  warm ;  bat  m 
grower,  by  long  experience  (for  nothing  eltt 
will  make  a  hop-drier),  knowB  without  lay 
thermometer  that  it  is  exactly  the  proper  heit 
— considering  the  weather,  the  Btate  of  the 
hops,  and  a  dozen  other  things.  The  d^ff 
never  ceases  during  the  time  of  picking,  ud 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  the  pre- 
paration. A  man  must  watch  them  day  ta& 
night,  turning  them  frequently,  until  tte 
stalks  look  shrivelled,  and  burying  his  im 
deep  in  the  hops,  he  feels  them  to  be  tfrr. 
This  is  generally  after  eight  or  twelve  homt 
drying,  after  which  they  are  shovelled  throogh 
the  little  door  on  to  the  adjoining  coolings 
fioor  to  make  room  for  more. 

On  the  cooling-floor,  I  find  a  raaaitltching 
hop-pockets,  whom  the  method  of  my  vnation 
compelled  me  to  overlook  when  I  pund  him 
just  now.  He  is  working  on  canTU  hang 
over  a  line,  with  needles  that  would  not  go 
through  any  button-hole  in  the  world.  TheM 
hop  pockets  arc  not  so  coarse  as  an  uiqifll 
proverb  would  have  them.  Into  thai 
pockets  the  hops  arc  tightly  wedged  ;  and- 
dusted  from  head  to  foot  with  the  yellov 
powder  of  the  hops — a  man  in  a  blouse  (whicft 
used  to  be  blue  before  hopping  began,)  ii 
continually  passing  to  and  fro,  wheeling  a 
single  pocket  at  a  time  upon  a  long  truck, 
from  the  steps  of  the  cooling  loft  to  a  pair  of 
great  scales  in  an  open  shed.  ITere  stands 
the  supervisor,  the  representative  of  Her 
Majesty's  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  He  i$  a 
very  stout,  red-faced  man,  with  a  while  hat, 
and  a  brown  velvet  shooting-jacket,  and 
parries  a  small  bunch  of  hops  in  his  mouth. 
Tie  holds  a  book  in  his  hand  full  of  lines  and 
figirres,  red  and  black,  and  looks  very  cross; 
as  one  who,  by  the  stern  expres.sion  of  his 
f«*atures.  would  warn  off  all  attempts  at 
bribf  ry  of  any  kind.  Not  so  his  lean,  but 
equally  red-faced  assistant.   Though,  perhaps, 
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not  less  incorrnptible  because  he  twits  the 
Ikrmer  with  making  his  fortune  out  of  hops, 
and  calls  himself  a  poor  devil,  laughing  very 
Iwartily,  as  if  he  liked  being  a  poor  devil,  and 
only  pretended  to  envy  the  money-maJcing 
hop-grower.  He  generally  comes  alone,  but 
now  and  then,  aa  a  check  upon  him,  the  stout 
■aperior  drops  in.  unexpectedly,  and  re-weighs 
what  he  has  booked.  One  by  one,  the  great 
pockets  are  rolled  into  the  scale  and  rolled 
oat  again,  and  laid  all  in  a  row  like  bloated 
porpoises— the  handles  at  the  comers  being 
the  two  short  sprawling  fins.  Then  my  con- 
ductor, to  expedite  matters  (though  this  is 
the  exciseman's  business),  bestrides  one  of  the 
porpoises,  like  a  merry  merman  under  the 
lea,  and  with  a  basin 'of  ink  in  one  hand,  and 
ft  small  painting  brush  in  the  other,  cries  out, 
"Number?"  The  supervisor  refers  to  his 
book,  and  answers,  **  One  hundred  and  fifty  ]" 
and  those  three  figures  are  drawn  upon  the 
aalmars  back,  a  little  aBove  the  snout. 
■'Weight?*'  "One,  two,  twelve."  Down 
goes  one  hundredweight,  two  quarters,  twelve 
pounds.  Next,  in  letters  four  inches  long 
(according  to  the  statute),  he  adds  his  own 
name  and  parish,  and  the  date,  with  an  indig- 
nant allusion  to  an  act  intended  to  be  passed 
last  session ;  which,  abolishing  this  part  of  the 
ceremony,  would  have  robbed  Farleigh  hops 
of  their  glory  in  the  market  Next  comes 
one  hundred  and  fiftv-one  : — ^weight,  one,  two, 
ten.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  : — weight, 
one,  two,  eleven.  Finally,  the  supervisor 
(checking  the  flgnns)  takes  the  brush,  and 
marks  a  cross  upon  the  seam  of  the  mouth  of 
the  sack,  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  Grovemment 
by  afterwards  sqneecing  in  more  hops.  This 
is  called  "sealing,"  which  being  done,  ho 
closes  his  hwik  with  the  intention  of  calling 
in  six  months'  time  for  a  duty  of  one  penny 
and  twelve  twentieths  ofafSu'thing  per  pound 
weight.  This  Is  called  the  old  duty.  The 
new  duty  of  three  fiurthings  and  eight 
twentieths  of  a  fiirthing  (making  up  two- 
X>cnce),  and  the  additional  duty  of  five  per 
cent.,  will  not  be  applied  for  till  long  after 
next  year's  hops  are  picked. 
Sot  yet,  however,  is  the  grower  sure  of  his 

}>roflt.  The  hops  mav  remain  on  his  bands 
br  a  twelvemonth,  when  they  will  bo  con- 
Bidere<l  as  "  old  hops,"  and  lose  much  in  value. 
Nor  can  the  abundance  of  one  season  find  a 
balance  in  the  deficiency  of  others.  In  a  year 
or  two,  if  kept,  they  will  be  worthless — as 
oilourlem  and  flavourless  as  mere  chaff.  Thus 
the  steadiest  of  hop-growers— although  he  may 
never  bay  standing  crops,  selling  them  and 
buying  them  again  (like  court  cards  in  the 
game  of  speculation),  on  the  perilous  chance 
of  their  improving  or  deteriorating  ;  alUiough 
he  may  grow  hardy  and  luxuriant  kinds  ;  and 
although  he  may  determine  never  to  i>ot  a 
sixpence  on  the  prolmble  amount  of  the  duty 
— muHtlook  upon  his  business  as  a  species  of 
gambling,  rather  than  as  a  legitimate  branch 
of  husbandry.    Woe  betide  the  man  who,  with 


too  small  a  capital  to  carry  him  over  reverses, 
sets  up  as  a  hop-planter  I  Not  hooping-cough, 
nor  measles,  nor  all  the  several  ills  that  inftint 
flesh  is  heir  to,  can  be  compared  with  the 
dangers  that  have  threatened  this  crop  from 
the  time  when  first  its  tender  shoots  were 
glided  to  the  hop-pole,  till  now,  compara- 
tively safe,  the  flowers  arc  picked,  and  dried, 
and  weighed.  In  the  warm  nights  of  earlv 
summer,  when  the  bine  will  grow  an  inch 
within  an  hour,  fleas  and  fireblasts  threatened 
it.  AVhen  the  clusters  hung  so  large  and  full, 
that  everybody  (but  the  wary)  prophesy  the 
duty  will  reach  an  enormous  figure,  Egyptian 
plagues  of  green  or  long-wing^  flics,  coming 
from  no  one  knows  where,  might  settle  on 
it,  and,  in  a  single  night,  turn  flower  and 
leaf  as  black  as  if  they  had  been  half  consumed 
by  fire.  "  Honey-dew,"  that  frothy  kind  of 
saliva  which  a  little  insect  gathers  round 
itself,  might  fall  upon  it,  and  prove  no 
less  destructive.  Red  spiders,  otter  moths, 
and  the  "  vermin"  which  spring  from  their 
eggs,  might  any  day  sit  down,  uninvited, 
to  a  banquet  costing  a  couple  of  millions 
sterling  to  the  Kentish  growers  alone.  Any 
cold  autumn  night,  "when  the  breath  of 
winter  comes  from  far  away,"  might  blight 
them ;  and,  finally,  mould  might  suddenly 
eat  up  every  vestige  of  fiower  while  the 
hops  were  waiting  for  the  picker.  Ah  I 
if  a  tithe  of  the  care  and  culture  that  are 
bestowed  upon  this  tender  plant  could  be 
devoted  to  some  of  those  boys,  whose  sad  want 
of  mending  has  been  recently  pointed  out 
in  these  pages  ;  if  you  would  take  a  single 
boy,  as  Sterne  took  his  single  captive ;  as 
tenderly  provide  him  with  a  healthy  spot ; 
as  carefully  train  his  young  ideas  as  the 
sprouts  and  tendrils  of  this  plant  are 
trained  ;  as  watchfully  strive  to  keep  him 
from  all  blights  and  harms — might  you  not 
here  expect  a  crop  more  sure,  and  not  less 
golden  ? 

Throughout  the  year  wagers  are  extensively 
laid  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Snsscx  (but 
particularly  in  the  former),  upon  the  amoant< 
of  duty  annually  declared  by  the  Excise,  in 
respect  of  all  the  hops  gathered  throughout 
the  country.  Long  iKifore  anything  like  data 
whereon  to  found  a  calculation  can  bo  obtained 
large  sums  are  staked  upon  the  result  of  the 
crop.  In  Canterbury,  Rochester,  andMaidstone 
are  the  Kentish  "  Tattersall's"  which,  together 
with  a  few  of  the  ancient  inns  in  8outhwark 
(where  the  hop  factors  live,  and  hold  their 
principal  market),  comprise  the  head-quarters 
for  hop  betting  :  although  this  gambling  is  not 
confined  to  the  trade,  but  extends  to  all  classes 
in  the  hop  districts.  Almost  every  tradesman 
and  boy  nas  his  "  book,"  or  his  chance  in 
some  ''  hop  club."  On  the  publication  of  the 
duty,  many  thousands  of  pounds  change  hands, 
and  every  possible  scheme  is  resorted  to 
throughout  the  summer  to  procure  the  latest 
intelligence  of  the  condition  of  the  plant  in 
the  chief  districts,  so  as  to  enable  the  more 
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wary  to  increase  their  etakei  or  ''  hedge,"  as 
the  ca.«e  may  be.  The  fystem  is  to  give  what 
i8  callod  a  **  scope,"  the  extent  of  which  de- 
pondH  upon  the  time  of  year.  In  the  winter 
quarter,  the  betting  man  will  perhaps  give  a 
'*  scope-'  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  ;  that  is 
to  say,  will  bet  that  his  adversary  will  not 
(Tucffs  the  amount  of  doty  to  be  declared  on 
tli(>  next  year's  crop  within  that  amount.  But 
an  the  year  advances,  and  the  hop  has  escap- 
ed the  dangers  that  beset  its  progress,  tlic 
pcope  i(t  reduced.  Clerks  in  the  accountant's 
department  of  Inland  Revenue  are  much 
pought  after,  and  the  slightest  hint  gree<1ily 
di>voured  as  to  the  gross  quantity  of  hops 
w»M«rhed  ;  which  certain  men  pretend  to  know, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  sporting  prophets 
boai»t  of  their  "  ofBce"  or  "tip"  for  the  Derby. 
The  pericxl  between  the  picking  and  the  de- 
claration of  duty  is  usually  a  full  month  of  ex- 
citement to  the  parties  wagering  ;  the  duty 
is  known  about  the  end  of  October.  Last 
vfMr  it  was  issued  on  the  third  of  November. 
The  present  is  considered  a  tolerably  fair 
pea<:on.  and  the  amount  of  the  duty  is  anxious- 
ly lookiMl  for. 

Wo  have  something  else  to  see.  The  pickers 
are  waiting  to  be  paid  \a  the  hop  garden ;  for 
it  is  Saturday  night.  Our  shadows  are 
stranp^ely  angular  and  gawky  as  we  walk 
aloii<:;  the  stubble  field  again  ;  the  pickers 
leave  off  before  sunset,  to  allow  time  for 
carrying  away  the  hops  by  daylight.  Their 
work  has  to  be  measured  first.  The  cutter 
leaves  off  battling  with  the  rows  of  poles,  and 
comep  to  measure  with  a  wicker  bushel  having 
a  black  line  round  it.  outside,  about  half  ^ny 
up.  For  any  one  of  these  bushels,  filled  as 
lightly  as  possible — never  quite  up  to  the  top 
— the  picker  receives  twopence.  When  only 
a  few  hops  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bin, 
he  watches  most  anxiously ;  for  if  the  re- 
mainder reaches  beyond  the  black  line  it 
counts  a  bushel :  while  if  it  falls  short,  it 
counts*  as  nothing.  There  is  a  delay  at  the 
Fullen-looking  girl's  bin,  for  she  has 'dropped 
in  too  many  leaves,  and  must  pick  them  out, 
one  by  one.  Cutter  "wonders  she  didn't  put 
in  bines,  poles  and  all ;"  and  bids  her  "  look 
alive.'*  When  everything  is  done,  thefhrmer 
brings  his  money  bag,  attended  by  a  ])oy, 
who  reads  the  amounts  to  l>e  paid  from  a 
hook.  Most  of  the  hands  have  lieen  drawing 
money  in  the  week — they  don't  know  how 
miieli'exactly,  nor  when  :'but  the  book  assists 
thi'ir  memories.  Nol)ody  can  recollect,  either, 
how  much  he  has  earned,  but  contents  him- 
s'^lf  whon  he  is  informed  by  saying,  he  ''thought 
it  wn«  erer  so  much  more,"  by  way  of  show- 
ing t!i  t  he  is  on  the  alert,  and  not  to  bo  cheat- 
ed eu  .ly.  The  merry  old  woman  takes  her 
roonf  y,  gaily.  Sullen  girl  grumbles.  Kager 
faces  are  crowded  around  tlie  paver.  There 
in  a  nan  with  a  very  savage,  heavy  look, 
whic'i  !i;m  been  all  along  fixed  intently  upon 
the  mouoy  bag.     "  How  much  vou?" 

"Oh!  you  know."     Book  is  referred  to, 


and  the  layage  man  poancea  npon  flfle«K 
shillinga.  ^  Now,  then  ;  ii  everybod j  pud  f" 
There  is  a  tidy,  quiet,  frcckled-foced  gU 
standing  a  little  way  off,  whom  tbemeny^ld 
woman  spies,  and  says  to  her,  '*  What!  aint 
you  got  no  money  ?  Why  didnU  yon  go  vp  f ' 
^he  girl  says,  "  I  didnH  like  to  ask  for  it" 
On  this  the  merry  old  woman  drags  her  up  to 
the  fanner,  and  she.  too,  is  paid.  The  pAtt 
are  wheeled  off ;  and  the  cutter  drmlna  tht 
great  stone  beer  bottle  ;  and  the  menj-  old 
wonwn  encumbers  herself  with  many  bandlei 
and  two  umlirellas  ;  and  all  go  tafkiHg  aai 
laughing  across  the  field,  fiSlowed*  by  ihl 
woman  drawing  her  in&nt  fkmlly  in  Ht 
covered  child's  waggon. 

There  is  a  great  stir  and  a  strang«  mokfb  sf 
voices  over  £ast  Farleigb  to-nigbl  Ik  tUi 
little  out-of-the-way  village  of  some  twcnfy 
houses  scattered  abont,  and  with  only  qm 
lieer-shop,  three  thousand  hop-pickera  (dileflif 
Irish)  are  assembled.  Hundreds  of  first  a 
the  open  air  look  firom  a  distance  like  tba  en- 
campment of  an  army.  In  hnta  smd  stahki 
and  ont-houses;  in  abandoned  mlUa;  ta 
crumbling  bams  and  dilapidated  oast-honsH 
whose  cracks  are  ineffectually  ataflbd  wiA 
straw  and  clay ;  nnder  pcnts ;  against  walls ; 
in  tents  and  under  canvas  awntniira,  this  mnlti- 
tnde  cook,  eat,  drink,  smoke  and  sleep.  Ko 
wonder  that  in  the  ground  of  the  oldchiiith,I 
find  a  row  of  grass-grown  moands,  with  aai>  | 
scription  on  wood,  "  In  memory  of  forty-tkRS 
strangers,  who  died  September,  1849.  R.  LP. 
(Requieacant  in  pare)/'  A  parishioner  telll 
roe  they  were  all  Irish  hoppers ;  and  cmly  a 
portion  of  those  who  died  of  the  cholera  hers 
in  the  season  of  that  year.  No  inhabitant  of 
the  parish  was  attacked  ;  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  clergyman  it  is  said,  that  he  toned  hla 
house  Into  a  temporary  hospital,  and  with  his 
wife  attended  them  night  and  day. .  , 

At  the  bridge,  some  are  washing^  dofttn  : 
women  and  girls  and   boys,  wild,   isgfsdf 
uncouth  wretches,   most  of  them  stnuag 
bare-legged  in  the  water  rinsing   sihiiti  in 
saucepans,  and   dabbing  them   against  lbs 
smutty  edges  as  fast  as  they  are    cleaned;  ji 
boiling  other  clothes  in  cauldrons ;  and  hang" 
ing  garments  that  have  more  snperficies  of 
hole  than  cotton,  upon  the  hedges.    Therc. 
too,  arc  hideous  old  Sycoraxes  smoking  ana 
crouching  over  fires  this  warm   day.  and 
shouting  unintelligible  sounds  to  fat  ohildreo. 
sprawling  in  the  mud  upon  the  shelving  Vnfc 
of  the  river.     Everybody   has    been    paid 
to-night,  and  most  arc  off  to  buy  provistcM 
for  the  week.    There  is  a  solitary  butcher^ 
shop  up  the  lane,  with  trees  in  front,  wfaMh 
is  liosicgcd.     All  round    it — ^for  it    is  open 
on  three  sides — a  hungry  mob  hustle  and 
push  and  clamour  to   be   served  ;   and   the 
butcher,  who  all  the  year  round  has  not  a 
whole  sheep  in  his  shop,  now  chops  his  way 
out  of  heaps  of  meat.    Then  there  is  a  lonely 
grocer's — ^lonely  no  more — where  as  great  a 
crowd  clamours  for  bacon,  and   bread,  and 
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tear,  and  tea,  and  sagar,  in  a  great  gloomy 
riio|r  lit  by  two  wretched  candles.  The  only 
beer-ahop  oTerflowa  with  disappointed  cus- 
tomers, and  the  wild  bowl  of  Irish  singers. 
Hundreds  are  encamped  at  the  cross-road. 
nero  is  a  double  row  of  huts,  built  expressly 
l\r  the  hoppers,  each  about  ten  feet  square, 
ivith  a  shelving  roof,  where  half-a-dozen  men, 
women,  and  g&ls  sleep  together  upon  straw, 
and  have  a  fire.  There  are  bread  stalls,  and 
stalls  of  herrings  In  brine,  and  stalls  of  such 
pastry  as  I  never  beheld  before.  One  of  the 
huts  18  open  oo  one  side,  and  converted  into 
a  shop  or  stall,  where  you  may  buy  bread, 
and  candles,  and  such  small  quantities  of  tea 
and  sugar,  all  ready  done  up  in  paper,  as 
never  were  sold  at  any  other  time  or  place. 
This  is  the  private  speculation  of  Mr.  Bleary, 
who  is  encouraged  by  the  great  hop-growerfi 
to  sell  provisions  here  at  this  time ;  they 
having  a  good  opinion  of  his  mode  of  doing 
bosinesH. 

Mr.  Bleary  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  property, 
and  I  am  introduced  to  him.  He  is  a  very 
stout  Irishman,  with  a  moist  eye,  and  a  treble 
chin  lapping  over  a  white  cravat,  and  has 
a  chronic  cold  in  the  head:  calls  himself 
*'Furvey-her  In  gin'ral  to  the  stranj^ers  in 
Farrerleigb ; "  and  ii  neither  drunk,  nor  the 
worse  for  liquor,  but  what  Frenchmen  in 
common  parukuoe  call  "emu,^^  He  is, very 
glad  to  see  me,  and  ''how  are  you?'' — bids 
me  follow  him  into  his  hut,  or  shop ;  and 
describes  an  arbitrary  division  of  its  only 
room  into  Idtohon,  parlour,  and  bed-room. 
''  Tfie  fiuremiture  isn't  all  come  down  yet ; 
but  no  matter.*'  Mr.  Bleary  is  full  of  anec- 
dotes, with  wrathful  parentheses  of  "disor- 
derly doins,  uid  shemful  robbin'  of  poor 
ereeturs"  by  his  predecessors  in  the  "  ^urvey- 
hership.''  Bat,  coming  forth  and  seeing  his 
lines  of  custoners,  all  sitting  at  long  tables, 
drinking  soap  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  the 
poetry  ^hii  whole  being  overflows : 

"  Look  at  me  happy  children  I  All  livin*, 
in  harrermony  one  with  another :  all  drinkin' 
soup  and  bread,  and  discoorsln'  together,  like 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  about  politics  and  the 
late  Juke  o'  Willlnton.  Look  at  me  happy 
children!  You  remimbcr  how  it  used  to  be, 
Misthcr  Dayf  How  they  used  to  flght  like 
so  many  wolves,  and  lie  about  the  ground 
like  a  flock  o'  pigs.  Thcrer's  soup  for  a  half- 
penny a  basin!  Taste  it.  Ilere  I  stand  in 
defiance  of  all  docthors.  Let  *em  all  come 
down  to  East  Farrerleigb  and  examine  it 
Ob,  the  days  before  I  came  down  hero!  I 
rcmimber  'em  well.  What  shindies  I  There 
QsenH  to  be  never  a  sound  head,  nor  a  sound 
winder  in  all  East  Farrerleigb  parish.  And 
only  look  at  'cm  now.  Ask  'em  thimselvcs 
if  they  don't  feel  merer  like  Christians,  and 
a  little  merer  happy-minded." 

And  thus  Mr.  Bleary  continues  till  he  bids 
me  good  night;  and  then  calls  me  back 
again,  and  puzzles  me  by  askin;;.  *'^Vhat  I 
might  guess,  now,  to  be  the  greatist  number 


o*  sack  o'  potairtoes  he  ever  sold  in  one 
night?"  but  immediately  removes  my  diffl- 
culty  by  mentioning  that  twenty-dz  was  ^e 
number. 

Good  night,  Mr.  Bleary!  My  road  lies 
Maidstone  way,  beside  the  river  shining  in 
the  full  moon :  and  I  would,  for  your  sake,  I 
had  started  an  hour  earlier.  Then  should  I 
not  have  been  compelled  to  tell  how  wild 
disorder  broke  out  in  that  happy  family,  that 
night ;  how  sticks  and  stockings  loaded  with 
Mr.  Blcary's  stones  were  flourished,  and 
heads  and  windows  broken,  just  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  How  drunken  hoppers  sprawled 
about  as  if  you  had  never  come  to  East 
Farleigh,  and  had  never  sold  sugar  there,  nor 
soup ;  and  how  your  mild  paternal  admo- 
nitions were  laughed  to  scorn. 

A  GUN  AMONG  THE  GROUSE. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  last  August,  when 
London  had  been  already  cupped  of  a  larpro 
portion  of  its  blood,  I  myself,  a  globnle  of 
the  blood  of  London,  felt  myself  under  the 
inflnence  of  the  great  sucking  power,  and 
was  drawn  ont  to  fill  up  a  vacunm  among  the 
moors; — not  the  Moors  where  Othello  was,- 
but  the  moors  where  Glenfern  is,  and  whence 
John  Earl  of  Groats  had  sent  word  to  me,  in 
London,  that  there  was  a  vacancy  for. one 
more  sportsman  at  Glenfern,  and  that  the 
grouse  were  looking  out  for  me. 

I  packed  up  my  guns,  therefore,  and  made 
a  parcel  of  alpaca  coats  and  hob-nailed  boots, 
with  a  few  other  etceteras ;  and,  as  I  like  to 
travel  cheaply,  went  down  to  St.  Katharine's 
Wharf,  to  start  by  a  Scotch  steamer  north- 
ward. My  man  Friday  objected  to  my  plan ; 
I  knew  he  despised  it,  as  being  economical ; 
all  servants  despise  economy.  I  had  suspicion, 
also,  as  he  was  a  German,  that  he  could  not 
stomach  a  tumble  on  the  waves.  I  consoled 
him,  therefore,  by  giving  him  to  understand 
that  we  were  warranted  to  go  to  Edinburgh 
in  forty-two  hours;  and  we  went  down  to 
St  Katharine-s  Dock,  from  which  the  boat 
WHS  advertised  to  start  at  seven  p.m.  precisely. 
It  was  five  then,  and  I  had  not  dmed ;  but 
that  was  of  no  importance,  since  of  course  it 
would  be  possible  to  dine  on  1>oard.  After 
boarding  the  steamer,  my  first  care  was  to  go 
down  and  reconnoitre  the  pantry :  there  I  saw 
a  round  of  beef,  a  ham  with  the  prettiest  pink 
blush,  and  scores  of  bottles  of  XX.  I  felt 
that  all  was  safe,  and  went  on  deck  again  to 
enjoy  the  bustle  for  a  bit,  and  eat  my  dinner 
for  a  little  while  in  expectation.  When  you 
are  hungry,  it  is  a  luxury  to  feel  ihai  you  can 
have  a  slice  of  good  beef  laid  before  you  at  a 
moment's  notice — you  have  only  to  speak. 
In  such  a  case,  you  delay  speaking,  as  you 
delay  breaking  the  seal  of  a  letter  that  con- 
tains delightful  matter.  Presently  there  comes, 
however,  a  time  when  you  say,  **  Now  I  must 
go  into  it ! "  My  hunger  having  reached  that 
point,  I  mad^  a  hasty  descent  into  the  pantry, 
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and  addr«fl8iDg  the  steward  with  as  little  show 
of  eagerncw  as  possible,  I  begged  the  pleasure 
of  an  introduction  to  bis  beef  and  bam. 

"It  Is  just  a  little  too  soon,"  said  the 
steward,  a  very  dry  rusk  of  a  Scotchman; 
"  ye  canna  have  it  till  supper." 

My  hunger  broke  out  Instantly.  "Non- 
sense," I  said,  "  I  have  not  dined :  I  must 
have  something  to  cat." 

•'  I  am  vary  sor-r-y,"  said  the  steward,  with 
a  composed  look ;  "  but  I  canna  gie  ye  to  eat 
till  the  ship  starts." 

"When  will  it  start?  It  is  now  nearly 
seven.  It  was  advertised  to  start  at  seven." 

"  Ye'll  wait  only  just  a  little,"  said  my 
friend. 

The  ship  had  not  started  at  half-past  seven  ; 
and  at  eight  o'clock  she  was  only  blowing  a 
cloud  in  a  composed  way :  at  half-past  eight, 
however,  we  got  out  into  the  river. 

Forty-two  hours'  jMissage,  said  the  ad- 
vertisement. We  were  forty-eight  hours, 
however,  before  we  touched  at  the  dry  land 
of  Aberdeen.  By  the  delay  of  the  packet  we 
had  missed  the  stage-coach,  which  only  leaves 
three  times  a  week,  and  so  I  spent  a  little 
more  than  I  had  saved  upon  the  old-fashioned 
locomotive,  a  yellow  chariot  with  Its  four- 
posters  before  it ;  and  so  at  eight  o'clock  that 
evening  we  arrived  safbly  at  Glcnfem,  the 
shooting  lodge  of  the  Earl  of  Groats,  which 
is  situated  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Dee. 
and  Burrounjled  by  an  immense  tract  of 
moorland. 

The  lodfjTc  stands  in  a  pictnrcHqno  valley ; 
purple  hills  rise  on  every  side,  peeping  over 
the  heads  of  one  another,  and  sweeping  out 
some  miles  away  into  the  dimensions  of 
majestic  mountains.  Before  the  lodge  itself 
there  flows  a  pretty  little  trout  stream,  over 
which  a  bridge  is  thrown  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  all  persons  who  are  too  sqncamish  to 
walk  like  proper  Scotchmen  through  the 
water.  Over  a  fordable  stream  the  High- 
landers consider  bridges  to  be  just  con- 
temptible. The  late  heavy  rains  had  swelled 
this  trout  stream  Into  a  foaming  river,  and 
very  pleasantly  it  rushed  through  the  valley 
and  among  the  rising  dew.  The  sunsot-rays 
fc'Il  upon  the  distant  hill-tops,  and  the  fresh, 
damp  evening  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of1)e1I 
heather.  I  was  glad  to  feel,  among  such  hills 
as  these,  that  I  had  left  the  Hills  of  Holbom 
and  of  Ludgate  far  behind. 

The  Earl  of  Groats  belongs  to  a  genus  of 
Tories  which  is  fast  following  the  Dodo.  He 
has  maintained  the  opinions  that  his  father 
ha<l  Wore  him,  at  the  cost  of  place,  power, 
and  fortune.  He  has  stood  up  for  consistency, 
and  having  never  changed  his  own  ideas, 
finds  that  the  change  in  the  relations  between 
himself  and  the  surrounding  world  has  rapidly 
l>ecome  enormous.  Abhorring  motion,  he 
would  root  himself  to  land,  and  so  the  vessel 
of  the  State  has  sailed  away  out  of  his  reach, 
with  plenty  of  stout  hearts 'on  board:  out  of 
his  reach  and  so  nearly  out  of  sight,  that  he 


has  left  off  watching  it  throngli  hit  great 
fkmily  telescope.  Let  the  world  go :  here  li 
the  noble  Tory  in  Glenfem,  for  whom  no 
politician  ever  asks  in  London,  very  much  fai 
request  upon  his  own  domain.  With  all  bli 
prejudices  on  his  head,  yon  would  not  in  long 
travel  meet  with  a  more  high-sonled,  noble- 
hearted,  and  right  honourable  man.  Poli- 
tically he  is  weak ;  morally  he  is  strong.  He 
welcomed  me  quite  tenderly  as  the  aon  of  an 
old  friend  and  colleague.  My  father  and  be, 
he  said,  started  In  public  life  together.  So  be 
introduced  me  very  cordially  to  his  conaa 
Bookby,  having  before-hand  giren  me  i 
private  introduction  to  his  cousin's  charaetCTi 
by  telling  me  that  I  should  find  him  a 
generous  fellow  and  a  most  agreeable  eaat 
panion.  Bookby  was  in  the  dining-room  sur- 
rounded by  the  group  of  sportsmen  then 
assembled  at  Glenfem,  among  whom  there 
were  one  or  two  with  whom  I  was  alreaflj 
intimately  acquainted. 

There  was  good  prospect  of  a  pleasant 
week,  putting  grouse  out  of  the  qnestiea. 
"Mrs.  Bookby,"  said  the  earl,  presenting  ne 
to  an   uraffected   little   woman,  who   wis 
discussing  some  Scotch  pebbles  with  a  group 
of  gentlemen,  "Mrs.  Bookby  is  kind  enongn 
to  preside  over  my  bachelor  hoose,  in  order 
to  impose  upon  us  all  good  honrs  and  social 
habits.  She  does  more,"  he  added,  with  a  riy 
glance  at  the  extremely  well-dressed  gentle- 
men, who  were  engaged  over  the  pebUa 
with  her;  "she  bids  us  mind  onr  lookint- 
classes,  and  causes  us  to  prodnee  reimltii  m 
the  way  of  toilet,  that,  I  assure  yon,  are  quite 
new  to  the  moors."    "And  I  assure  yon,  Ifr. 
Croxpound,"  said  the  lady,  speaking  to  me, 
"that  it  is  no  light  thing  to  have  maderefbrm 
acceptable  at  Glenfem."     HercnpoB  ^en 
ensued  among  the  gentlemen  a  guy  poUtieal 
discussion,  in  which  Reform  Billn  msA  nch 
absunl  matters  were  discussed  with  HDcb 
pleasantry,  the  presence    of  Mrn,    Booitty 
serving  evidently  as   a  stimulus  to  a  gtett 
tilting  of  wits.    Men  always  endeavour  to 
come  out  when  there  is  a  woman  present: 
Bookby  himself  being  excepted,  however,  in 
the  present  instance,  for  in  his  absent  way  he 
stared  through  his  eye-glass  fixedly  at  some- 
body, and  said  nothing  at  all. 

Among  the  guests  there  was  a  gentleman 
who  became  prominent  at  dinner-time,  a 
Monsieur  Bois-le-Comte.  whose  presence  the 
carl  tolerated — though  he  hated  Frenchmen 
— ^because  he  was  the  friend  of  his  cousitt 
Bookby.  Monsieur  Bois-le-Comte  being  upon 
the  moors,  closely  confined  himself — ^not  un- 
wisely I  thought — to  a  study  of  grouse  in  bH 
varieties  of  cookery.  Grouse  in  soup,  how- 
ever, was  the  dish  that  gave  him  the  most 
unfeigned  satisfaction.  After  the  departure 
of  Mrs.  Bookby.  I  must  also  not«  how 
thoroughly  I  felt  the  meaning  of  the  twinkle 
in  the  eye  of  Monsieur,  when  he  had  taken 
j  his  first  sip  of  the  Glenfern  whiskey  toddr, 
made  with  a  strong  infusion  of  pinc^apple  In 
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the  place  of  water.  Tbea  dogs  were  discussed: 
the  good  points  of  Shako  and  the  laziness  of 
Shoclc.  I  and  the  Frenchman,  eqnallj  igno- 
rant of  moorish  customs,  pricked  up  oar  four 
ears.  Our  hearts  sunk  when  our  host  asked 
for  the  keeper's  returns,  and  read : — 

"Gordon's  Lowe  beat:  Earl  of  Groats, 
Colonel  Ijandscnd,  and  Sir  Robert  Scillj, 
killed  sixty-three  and  a  half  brace  and  two 
hares.  Day  windy  and  wet.  Birds  very 
wild. 

"  South  beat  of  Glcnboggie :  Mr.  Bookby, 
Major  Woolwich,  and  keeper,  killed  seventy- 
two  brace,  one  hare  and  a  snipe.  Day  wet 
and  windy.    Birds  wild." 

Methonght,  what  if  the  south  beat  of  Glcn- 
boggie be  invaded  to-morrow  by  Mr.  Crox- 
pound,  Monsieur'  Bois-le-Comte,  and  keeper ; 
now  will  our  doings  read  over  the  whiskey 
toddy? 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  we  all 
met  about  the  breakfast  table.  After  break- 
fast bustle  began.  Valets  were  ninning  about 
with  belts  and  gaiters  ;  the  carl's  old  steward 
was  superintending  the  package  of  a  luncheon, 
and  giving  out  the  wi^  and  porter  with  a 
reverent  touch  upon  the  bottles,  counting 
with  severe  accuracy  the  bottles  of  wliiskey 
allotted  for  the  gillies,  and  giving  out  to  the 
keepers  1>ags  of  powder  and  shot.  Ue  was 
master  of  the  commissariat,  and  presided 
also  over  the  ordaance  department,  evidently. 
Eight  or  ten  ponies  stood  before  the  door, 
two  of  (hem  having  panniers  upon  their 
backs,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  before- 
mentioned  stores.  The  gillies  loitered  about, 
waiting  to  be  told  whom  they  were  to  serve  ; 
the  keepers  gathered  about  the  kennel,  hold- 
ing in  leadi  the  noisy  and  impatient  dogs. 
Those  left  In  the  kennel  piteously  yelled  at 
the  prospect  of  being  left  behind. 

Sportsmen  enter  from  the  lodge,  dressed  in 
brown  suits  that  suit  the  colour  of  the  boggy 
earth,  or  moss-coloured  and  pinkish,  in  ac* 
cordance  witii  a  tailor's  notion  of  the  heather; 
they  wear  caps  and  wide-awakes  to  corre^ 
pond.  Enter  from  the  lodge  M.  Bois-le-€omte 
in  a  national  sporting  coat  and  waistcoat  of 
bright  sea-green  velvet,  a  yellow  handkerchief 
with  floating  ends  about  his  neck — which  he 
denominates  a  Belch6re  Anglais,  trowsers 
spotless  as  new  driven  snow,  and  patent 
leather  boot's.  Enter  from  the  lodge  Mrs. 
Bookby.  escorted  by  the  Earl  of  Groats.  A 
Highlander  dressed  in  full  costume,  and  wear- 
ing the  Glenronald  tartan,  leads  up  a  mountain 
pony  for  her  use.  Mrs.  Bookbv  mounts  her 
pony.  The  keeper  divides  the  assembled 
flport<imcn  into  three  |)arties,  and  appears 
to  be  explaining  something  to  each  set ; 
he  explains  the  l>eat  each  is  to  take.  He 
dinpavjs  of  the  gillies  among  the  sportsmen, 
b^  attaching  to  each  man  his  Highland 
gillie,  who  will  come  and  go  at  his  bidding 
for  the  day.  He  hands  the  guns  to  the 
ninning  fi*U*')*.r>«  who  are  to  load  them,  and 
carry  thcin  when  gentlemen  begin  to  be  tired. 


Enter  from  the  Lodge  Mr.  Bookby,  who  is 
literary,  and  who  has  been  i\Titing  an  article 
np  to  the  latest  miuutc.  His  eye  falls  on  the 
garment  of  his  friend. 

"  >Vhy,  Bois-le-Comte,  what  are  you  think- 
ing of?  Your  green  and  yellow  dress  looks  like 
an  omelette  in  herbs.  The  grouse  will  be  laugh- 
ing all  over  the  moor,  if  you  show  yourself 
among  them  in  that  fashion."  Monsieur  was 
glad  to  be  informed  upon  the  customs  of  the 
place,  and  cheerfully  returned  into  the  house 
to  clothe  himself  in  moorish  fashion  from  the 
Bookby  wardrobe.  The  result  was  excellent, 
except  that  he  was  tiK>ublcd  all  day  with  an 
uncertainty  about  his  legs  in  consequence  of 
the  smallness  of  his  feet,  and  the  width  and 
weight  of  the  strange  boots  into  which  he 
was  advised  to  put  them. 

The  morning  was  lovely ;  and  a  soft  breeze 
from  the  south,  the  keeper  informed  me  pri- 
vately, was  favourable  for  the  scent.  Every- 
body was  in  high  feather.  As  we  passed 
through  a  deep  ravine,  which  extended  for 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  between  over- 
hanging rocks  that  almost  closed  out  the  sky 
above  our  heads,  I  felt  disposed  to  talk  to 
somebody  upon  the  subject  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful ;  but  everybody  else  was  talking 
about  birds  and  dogs,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
ravine  our  party  split  into  its  appointed  sets, 
each  to  depart  to  its  appointed  shooting- 
ground.  "Do  you  go  with  us?"  asked  Mr. 
Bookby  of  his  wife.  ''Not  unless  Major 
Woolwich  be  of  your  party.  I  go  with  Major 
Woolwich  for  the  sake  of  his  iced  milk  and 
water." 

Now  Major  Woolwich,  who  was  reckoned 
the  best  sliot  of  the  party,  had  a  way  of  teasing 
his  neighbours  in  the  land  of  whiskey  by 
contemptuous  argumentation  against  ardent 
spirits.  He  found,  he  said,  that  a  man  could 
work  longer  and  better  upon  iced  milk  and 
water.  Being  of  that  opinion,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  about  with  him  a  small 
icing  machine.  Such  a  machine  he  had  brought 
out  with  him  to-day  upon  the  moors,  and  thi.s 
was  the  machine  with  which  he  hauled  the 
lady  over  to  his  party.  Sir  Robert  Scilly 
said  that  he  rejoiced  to  find  himself  quit  of 
Mrs.  Bookby,  for  yesterday,  when  shooting 
in  her  company,  he  had  been  so  anxious  to 
show  off  with  bis  firing,  that  he  either  missed 
his  birds  or  blew  them  up  entirely.  So  we 
shot  about ;  our  sport  was  excellent,  the  dog.s 
thoroughly  under  control,  and  every  point 
they  made  was  a  study  for  a  Landscer. 

At  two  o'clock  our  part^  encamped  in  a 
little  glen  beside  a  sparkling  rivulet,  from 
which  we  took  water  to  dilute  our  wine  or 
whisky,  while  we  ate  hard  eggs.  Symposium 
pies,  Hambro'  sausages,  and  things  of  that 
sort  spread  before  us  on  the  grassy  cover. 
The  gillies  occupied  this  period  of  rest  in 
spreading  out  upon  the  grass  the  spoils  of  the 
morning,  in  order  that  the  plumage  of  the 
birds  might  be  dried  thoroughly  before  pack- 
ing.   A  damp  feather  will  often  spoil  a  binl. 
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Thirtr-five  brace  were  already  shot  on  our 
iH'ut— very  few,  I  must  o^*n,  by  Mr.  Crox- 
pouiul.  but  1  btul  the  earl  and  Major  Woolwich 
tor  comp:ini<in!«.  and  they  very  well  covered 
iiiv  short  coming.  Mrs.  Bookby  left  for  the 
I  oil  OS  and  a  gillie  was  despatched  to  the 
ioiljfe  witli  our  birds,  while  we  resumed  the 
sport  and  continued  shooting  until  seven  in 
tlu'  evening. 

On  the  way  home,  as  my  gillie  had  abun- 
dantly had  reason  to  perceive  that  I  was  but  a 
I.omlimer  on  the  moor,  I  \yas  not  sorry  to  find' 
tliat  his  patronage  of  my  ignorance  took  a 
didactic  humour.  He  inst'nicted  nic  in  all  the 
niyteries  of  heather.  The  bright  pink,  which 
thVy  call  the  bell  heather,  blooms  only  in 
July,  August,  and  September ;  the  white 
blossoms  later,  and  the  lilac — the  commonest 
kind — is  in  llower  all  the  year.  These  facts 
('xhaustlng  him  upon  that  topic,  he  took  up 
his  other  theme  and  told  me  about  birds — 
about  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  heath- 
cock  to  a  caged  life;  how  when  caged  he 
would  refuse  *o  feed,  then  pine  away  and  die. 
I!o  explained  how  slightly  thn  grouse  make 
their  nests,  just  enoagh  put  together  to  possess 
a  form  and  enable  the  hen  to  cover  her  young, 
but  with  not  a  stick  of  superfluous  workman- 
ship aliout  it.  The  grouse  hatch  in  March  or 
April,  now  and  then  as  late  as  May;  and 
niiiny  of  the  young  birds  arc  destroyed  by 
foxes,  hawks,  and  other  monsters  of  the 
moor. 

When  we  got  back,  weary  and  wet-footed, 
to  the  lodge,  we  found  a  cheerful  peat  Ore 
)>lazing  in  evrry  bedroom,  and  a  regiment  of 
warm  baths  fitoaming  out  their  invitations  to 
our  feet.  A  dash  of  whiskey  in  the  water 
was  pronounced  an  admirable  anodyne  for  the 
sorr-fooled.  Having  washed  our  feet  in 
])atriarehal  style,  wo  gathered  round  the 
dinner-tablo.  So  passed  one  circle  of  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  so  pa.ssed  all. 

Grousing  is  not  what  it  used  to  be — a  mere 
amusement.  Noblemen  have  discovered  that  it 
is  as  well  worth  while  to  stock  the  market  as  to 
overstock  their  friends  with  game  ;  and  there- 
fore if  you  would  Im*  welcome  on  the  moors. 
yon  must  shoot  well :  you  must  not  shatter 
liirds  and  render  tliem  unsaleable.  The  l>est 
an'  packed  up  and  sent  to  the  London  market 
now.  as  regularly  as  they  send  fowls  from 
i)«»rking.  Mr.  Bookby  was  so  much  delighted 
with  the  admirable  performances  of  Major 
Woolwich  tliat  he  said,  sliaking  him  warmly 
hy  tht'hand,  "  My  dear  feUow,  what  a  splendid 
shot  you  are!  JJy  Jove,  you  are  worth  three 
|M>umls  a  day  antl  your  keep.'" 

On  thn  last  day  of  the  mouth  the  grousing 
ended  witli  a  clan  gathering.  The  morning 
broke  among  clouds,  and  wind  and  rain 
thrratoni'd  a  po-tponenient  of  the  sports.  At 
noon,  however,  thu  mists  rolled  from  the 
mountains,  the  sun  shone  down  into  th(; 
valley,  and  the  picturesciue  little  village  of 
Glenfern  was  full  of  bustle  and  preparation 
for  the  arrival  of  the  great  chiefl    Upon  an  ! 


open  9pace.  oppoBite  the  principal  inn,  tlieit 
was  a  kind  of  course  marked  ont  by  ropci 
running  from  stake  to  stake.    On  each  nde 
of  this  course  seats  were  erected,  and  carts 
were   dra^-n   up  in  readiness    against  the 
coming  of  their  occupants.    The  stone  bridge 
at  the  north  entrance  to  Glenfern  was  covered 
with  spectators  who  awaited  the  appearance  of 
the  clans.  At  a  few  minates  before  two  o'clock, 
a  fanfaronade  from  the  heightSypcrfbnned  upon 
loaded  anvils,  announced  that  the  chief  vu 
approaching.  The  cavalcade  consisted  of  abont 
two  hundred  men,  headed  by  the  GlenrooiM, 
their  chief— a  handsome  man  whose  locks  hd 
hecome  white  before  his  limbs  were  feeUe. 
The  men  wore  the  Glenronald  tartan,  vift 
the  closely-fitting  coat  of  cloth  or  Telvet,  aaA 
the  plain  Glengrarry,  or  cloth  cap,  baTing  s 
piece  of  broom  or  heather  stack  into  the  side 
of  it.  The  skeen-doo — (how  they  spelt  it  I  deal 
know),  the  Highlander's  last  resource,  a  short 
knife — stuck  in  the  garter  of  each  ri|^tl^^ 
One  old  man  among  them  wore  the  svorl 
and  the  plumed  Highland  bonnet.   The  pipcn 
played  merrily,  and  as  the  clansmen  came  nesr 
us,  they  wheeled  into  line,  and  marched  two 
and  two.    So,  with  the  chief  at  the  head,  pre- 
ceded by  pipers  three,  thej  arriyed  on  iie 
course,  and  there  forming  a  square,  stoed 
with  their  shields  and  their  long  axes  readr, 
as  if  about  to  give  battle  to  each  other.    A 
this  time  a  line  of  carriages  had  formed,  ssfl 
the  gay  dresses  of  ladies  were  fluttering  abont 
them.    Every  scat  was  occupied  on  carriafe, 
cart,  or  platform,  and  the  sports  began.    The 
Glenronald   having   saluted  the  assembled 
company,    the    Reverend   Mr.    Preaeh,  the 
parson  of  the  parish  and  one  of  the  stewards 
of  the  festival,  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
gramme.    The  signal    having   beei  given^ 
hurling,  wrestling,  single-stick,  fooifaoing, 
and  all  the  well-known  Ilighland  gaaa  pro- 
ceeded merrily.    Dancing  closed   the  cafcer- 
tainment,  and  the  Highland  fling  and  flvort 
dance    were    considered    to   be     the  vsA 
triumphant    successes    in   that  wny.    Then 
the  men  were  all  passed  In  review,  that  priiei 
might  be  adjudged  to  those  who  were  most 
perfect  in  their  appointments.    A  ball  and 
supper  to  the  gillies  closed  the  day,  and  was 
the  last  item  of  my  experience  among  the 
Moors. 


AX  OPRTM  FACTORY. 

At  Ghazeepore.  one  hot  and  windy  day,  I 
went  down  to  the  "  opium  go-downs "  or 
stores.  The  atmosphere  ofa  hot  and  windy  di^f 
at  (Jhazeepore,  if  it  should  ever  be  thougU 
suitable  for  invalids  or  others,  may  be  inhaled 
in  England  by  any  one  who  will  stand  at  the 
open  door  of  an  oven  and  breathe  a  fog  of 
fried  sand  cunningly  blown  therefrom.  After 
a  two  miles  drive  through  heat,  and  wind. 
and  sand,  and  odoriferous  bazar,  we — I  ana 
two  friends — found  our  wav  to  a  practicable 
breach  or  gateway  in  a  higt  railing  bj  which 
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the  fltore-houe  is  Rurroaxided.  ■  A  fiiiDt  acent 
m»  of  decajing  vegetable  matter  assailed  oar 
ncttes  as  we  ontcr^  the  court  of  the  go-down ; 
■a^r  the  gondown  itself,  it  was  a  group  of 
loDff  buildings  fkshioned  in  the  common 
Indian  atyle,  Venetian-doored,  and  having  a 
great  deal  more  door  than  wall.  In  and  out 
and  about  these  doom  there  was  a  movement 
of  scantily  clad  oooliea  (porters)  bearing  on 
their  beads  large  earthen  vessels;  these  ves- 
sels, corefhllj  sealed,  contained  opium  fresh 
out  of  the  poppj  district.  Poppy -headed-*! 
mean  rod-turbaned — accountants  bustled 
alKwt)  while  Burkaodaj  (or  policemen)  whoee 
brains  appeared  to  be  as  ftili  of  drowsineto  as 
«ny  jar  in  the  go-down,  were  laiily  lounging 
about,  with  their  swords  beside  them,  or  else 
Ikrteaed  in  sleep  beside  their  swords. 

The  doorway  was  shown  to  us  through 
"which  we  should  get  at  the  '*  Sahib,"  or  officer 
on  dutj.  Entering  the  doorway,  we  pushed 
through  -a  crowd  of  natives  into  an  atmo- 
sphere drugged  powerftilly  with  the  scent  of 
opium.  The  members  of  the  crowd  were  all 
carrTlng  tin  vessels ;  each  vessel  was  half  ftill 
of  opium,  in  the  fbnn  of  a  black,  sticky  dough, 
and  contained  also  a  ticket  showing  the 
name  of  the  grower,  a  specimen  of  whose 
opium  was  therein  presented,  with  the  names 
of  the  vlllagie  and  district  in  which  it  was 
grown. 

The  can-bearersy  eager  as  cannibals,  all 
crowded  round  a  desk,  at  which  their  victim, 
the  gentleouui  on  duty,  sat    Cans  were  flow- 
ing m  from  all  sides.    On  the  right  hand  of 
the  Sahib  stood  a  native  Mephistophelos,  with 
sleeves  tucked  up,  who  darted  his  hand  into 
the  middle  of  each  can  as  it  came  near,  pawed 
the  contents  with  a  mviiterious  rapidity,  ex- 
tracted a  Ut  of  the  black  dough,  carried  it 
briskly  to  Us  nose,  and  instantly  pronounced 
in  English  ■  number  which  the  Sahib,  who 
has  faith  in  his  frLmlliar,  inscribed  at  once  in 
red  ink  «a  the  ticket.    As  I  approached, 
Mephistophsles  was  good  enough  to  hold  a 
dainty  morsel  to  my  nose,  and  call  upon  me 
to  express  the  satisnotion  of  a  gourmand.   It 
was  a  lump  of  the  finest,  I  was  told.    So 
readily  can  this  native  tell  by  the  feel  of 
opium  whether  ibreign  substance  has  been 
added,  and  so  readily  can  he  distinguish  by 
the  smell  its  quality,  that  this  test  by  Mephis- 
topheles  is  rarely  ■  found  to  differ  much  in 
its  result  from  the  more  elaborate  tests  pre- 
sently to  be  descrilied.  The  European  official, 
who  was  working  with  the  thermometer  at  a 
hundred,  would  be  unable  to  remain  longer 
than  four  hours  at  his  desk;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  another  would  come  to  release  him, 
and  assume  his  place. 

Out  of  each  can,  when  it  was  presented  for 
the  first  rough  test,  a  small  portion  of  the 
dough  was  taken,  to  be  carried  off  into 
another  room.  Into  this  room  we  were  intro- 
duced, and  found  the  thermometer  working 
its  way  up  from  a  hundred  and  ten  degrees 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty.   On  our  left,  as  we 


entered,  was  a  table,  whereat  about  half-a- 
dozen  natives  sat,  weighing  out,  in  measured 
portions  of  one  hundred  grains,  the  specimens 
that  had  been  just  sent  to  them  out  of  the 
chamber  of  cans.  Each  portion  of  a  hundred 
grains  was  placed,  as  it  was  weighed,  upon  a 
small  plate  by  itself,  with  its  own  ])roper 
ticket  by  its  side.  The  plates  wore  in  the 
next  place  carried  to  another  part  of  the 
chamber,  fitted  up  with  steam  ballirt— not 
unlike  tables  in  appearance — and  about  tlie.sc 
baths  or  tables  boys  were  sitting,  who,  with 
spatulas,  industriously  spread  the  opium  ovor 
each  plate,  as  though  the  plate  were  bread, 
and  the  opium  upon  it  were  a  piece  of  butter. 
This  being  done  over  the  steam-bath,  cnu.'^od 
the  water  to  depart  out  of  the  drug,  and  loft 
upon  the  plate  a  dry  powder,  which,  h^'ing 
weighed,  and  found  to  be  about  twcnty-thrt.'c 
grains  lighter  by  the  loss  of  moisture,  \»  called 
standard  opiuuL  If  the  hundred  grains  afler 
evaporation  leave  a  residue  of  more  tlvan 
seventy-seven,  the  manufacturer  is  paid  a 
higher  price  for  his  more  valuable  samplo ; 
if  the  water  be  found  in  excess,  the  price  paid 
for  the  opium-dough  is,  of  course,  lowor  than 
the  standard.  I  thought  it  a  quaint  8ight 
when  I  watched  the  chattering  young  cliomists 
naked  to  the  waist,  at  work  over  their  lioated 
tables,  grinding  vlKorously  with  their  blunt 
knife-blades  over  what  appeared  to  be  a  very 
dirty  set  of  cheese-plates.  But,  the  heat  of 
this  room  was  so  great  that  we  felt  in  our 
own  bodies  what  was  taking  place  about  us, 
and  before  there  had  been  time  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  each  hundred  grains  of  our  own  fleph 
to  the  standard  seventy-seven,  we  beat  a 
retreat  from  the  chamber  of  evaporations. 

With  the  curiosity  of  Bluebeard-s  wives  we 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  mysteries  of  the  next 
chamber.  It  was  full  of  vats,  and  in  the  vats 
was  opium,  and  over  the  vats  were  ropes 
depending  from  the  ceiling,  and  depending 
from  the  ropes  were  naked  men — natives — 
themselves  somewhat  opium-colonreil,  kick- 
ing and  stamping  lustily  within  the  vats  upon 
the  opium ;  each  vat  was  in  fact  a  mortar, 
and  each  man  a  living  pestle,  and  in  this 
room  a  quantity  of  opium — worth  more  lacs 
of  rupees  than  I  have  ever  had  between  my 
flng^r»— wus  being  mixed  and  kneaded  ))y  the 
legs  of  men,  preparatory  to  being  made  up 
into  pills.  From  the  chamber  of  pestles,  with 
curiosity  unsated,  we  went  forward  to  peep 
into  the  chaml)er  of  the  pills. 

A  rush  of  imps,  in  the  ti^ht  brown  dresses 
furnished  to  them  gratuitously  by  their 
mother  nature,  each  imp  carrying  a  bolus  in 
his  hand  of  about  the  size  of  a  forty-two 
pound  shot,  encountered  us,  and  almost  laid 
us  nrostrate  as  we  entered.  This — the  fourth 
— cnamber  was  a  long  and  narrow  room  quite 
full  of  busy  natives,  every  tongue  industriously 
talking,  and  every  finger  nimble  over  work. 
Around  the  walls  of  this  room  there  are  low 
stools  placed  at  even  distances,  and  upon  each 
stool   a  workman  rather  squats  than  sits. 
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haviag  before  him  %  bnM  cap,  of  which  the 
interior  would  fit  one  half  of  a  bolus.  Before 
each  man  upon  a  stool  tlicre  etaotlB  a  man 
without  a  stool,  and  a  boY  with  a  saucer.  The 
man  without  a  stool  has  by  his  side  a  number 
of  dried  poppj  leaves,  of  which  he  talces  a 
ft?w.  and  having  moistened  them  in  a  darlc 
pummy  liquid,  which  Is  simply  composed  of 
t!ie  washings  of  the  various  vessels  used  in 
tbc  establishment,  he  hands  the  moistened 
pr)pp7  leaves  to  the  man  upon  the  stool  who 
si  tH  before  the  cup.  The  man  upon  the  stool, 
who  has  been  rubbing  the  same  liquid  gum 
with  his  fingers  over  ue  inner  surfiice  of  the 
Clip — as  houselceepers,  I  suppose,  butter  their 
jelly  moulds — proceeds  to  fit  in  two  or  three 
leaves;  then,  with  his  fingers  spreads  over 
them  more  gum;  then,  adds  a  few  leaves 
more,  and  fits  them  neatly  with  his  closed 
hand  round  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  until  he 
has  made  a  good  lining  to  it  His  companion 
without  the  stool  has,  in  the  meantime, 
brought  to  his  hand  a  fixed  quantity  of  opium, 
a  mass  weighing  two  pounds,  and  this  the 
genius  of  the  stool  puts  into  the  cup ;  leaves 
arc  then  added  on  the  to:>  of  it,  and  by  a 
scries  of  those  dexterous  and  inscrutably 
rapid  twists  of  the  hand  with  which  all 
cunning  workmen  are  fiuniliar,  he  rapidly 
twists  out  of  his  cup  a  ball  of  opium,  within 
a  yellowish  brown  coat  of  leaves,  resembling, 
as  I  have  already  said,  a  forty-two  pound 
shot.  He  shoots  it  suddenly  into  the  earthen 
Mincer  held  out  by  the  boy,  and  instantly  the 
boy  takes  to  his  heels  and  scampers  off  with 
IiiH  lil^  pill  of  opium,  which  is  to  bo  taken 
into  the  yard  and  there  exposed  to  the  air 
until  it  shall  have  dried.  These  pills  are 
called  cakes,  but  they  belong,  evidently,  to 
tho  class  of  unwholesome  confectionary.  A 
workman  of  average  dexterity  makes  seventy 
f^uch  cakes  in  a  oiay.  During  the  manufac- 
turing season,  this  ftctory  turns  out  daily 
from  six  thousand  five  hundred  to  seven  thou- 
sand cakes ;  the  number  of  cakes  made  in  the 
pamc  factory  in  one  season  being  altogether 
about  twenty-seven  thousand.  A  largo  pro- 
portion of  these  cakes  are  made  for  the 
("hinose,  but  they  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  Chinese  digestion.  The  manofacture  of  the 
opium  is  not  hurtful  to  the  health  of  those 
who  arc  engaged  upon  the  factory. 

The  key  of  a  fifth  chamber  being  in  our 
power,  we  continued  steadfast  in  our  enteiv 
prise,  and  boldly  looked  into  the  chemical 
test-room  of  a  small  laboratory,  of  which  the 
genius  appeared  before  us  suddenly  with  a 
benign  expression  on  his  countenance,  and 
offered  chairs.  His  clothes  are  greatly 
splashed,  and  he  is  busy  among  opium  tins, 
of  which  the  contents  have  been  pronounced 
suspicious  by  the  Mephistophclcs  in  the  first 
chamber.  From  the  contents  of  one  of  these 
cans  an  assistant  takes  a  portion,  and  having 
made  with  it  a  solution  in  a  test  tube,  hands 
it  to  the  chemist  The  chemist,  flrom  bottles 
in  which  potent  and  mysterious  spirits  are 


locked  up,  seleetliur  one,  Uds  it,  by  Iki 
mysterioua  name  of  Iodine,  depwt  Into  tta 
solution  and  declare  whether  he  finda  alttA 
to  be  there.  The  iodine  spirit  does  its  biddings 
goes  among  the  opium,  and  promptly  then 
flashes  through  the  fflasa  a  cnange  of  odour, 
the  appointed  aignu,  by  which  the  BiS|;ie 
spirit  of  the  bottle  telegraph!  to  thebenijgB 
genius  of  the  laboratory,  that  **  The  b«wv 
who  sent  this  opium  firandulentl  j  mdded  tear 
to  it  in  order  to  increase  its  weight"  Tha 
fraud  having  been  exposed,  the  adnlteratsl 
drug  has  a  little  red  ink  mark  mmde  upon  ill 
ticket  \lie  consequence  of  that  mark  wiDIi 
confiscation,  and  great  disaspolntment  to  fti 
dealer  who  attempted  a  disoonest  iocnuitd 
his  gain. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  see,  bat  we  hnt 
something  more  to  hear,  and  the  mj  hW 
chemist  will  be  our  informant  Then  M 
two  opium  agencies,  one  at  Patna  akud  oneil 
Ghazeepore.  I  know  nothing  whateTer  abirt 
Patna.  For  the  Ghazeepore  Aj^^eney*  Vm 
opium  is  grown  in  a  district  lying  betweeiHi 
head  qui^rs,  Ghazeepore,  and  Asrai  Bi 
cultivation  gives  employment  to  one  hnnditi 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  labourera  lis 
final  preparation  of  the  groand  takea  phw 
in  the  months  of  October  and  NoTeite. 
Under  the  most  fieivourableoircainataaoeirf 
soil  and  season,  twenty-four  or  twenty^ 
pounds  weight  of  standard  opinm  Is  got  mm 
one  biggah  of  land :  one  biggah  being  a  IMi 
more  than  three-fifths  of  an  acre.  Unkr 
un&vourable  circumstances,  the  yield  miy 
be  as  little  as  six  or  eight  pounds  to  thi 
biggah,  the  average  produce  being  ttom 
twelve  pounds  to  sixteen. 

To  obtain  the  opium,  as  is  well  knov^  At 
capsule  of  the  poppy  is  scored  or  oitf  the 
scoring  is  effected  w^ith  a  peculiar  ImI  thai 
makes  three  or  four  (vertical  and  fHiM) 
wounds  at  a  single  stroke.  This  wonafiigcf 
the  hearts  of  the  poppies  is  commoal|  tht 
work  of  women.    The  wounds  having  hiM 
made,  the  quantity  of  juice  exuding  seeHt  to 
depend  very  much  upon  conditions  of  tht 
atmosphere.     Dews  increase  the  flow,  bsl 
while  they  make  it  more    abundant,   they 
cause  it  also  to  be  darker  and  more  liquid 
East  winds  lessen  the  exudation.  A  moderatt 
westerly  wind,  with  dews  at  nighi  la  tki 
condition  most   favourable    to    Uie    oplm 
harvest,  both  as  regurds  quantity  and  qoall^ 
of  produce. 

The  average  per  centage  of  morphia  In  tlii 
opium  is  from  one  and  three  quarters  li 
three  and  a  half;  of  narcotine,  from  tbisi 
quarters  to  three  and  a  half.  These  are  tta 
valuable  principles  of  the  drug.  In  sooa 
opium,  the  per  centage  of  morphia  runs  np 
to  ten  and  three  quarters  per  centage  ef 
morphia,  and  six  per  centage  of  narcotine. 

The  income  drawn  from  its  opium  by  the 
East  India  Company  amounts  to  some  two 
and  a  half  crorcs  of  rupees — ^two  and  a  half 
millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
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TRIUMPHANT  CARRIAGES. 

After  much  consideration,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  less  wear  of 
dioe-lcather  in  Ireland  than  in  any  Christian 
eonntry  in  the  world.     In  Ireland,  when  a 
nuui  ceases  to  go  barefoot,  ho  somehow  or 
other  rides.    This  is  a  curious  and  a  rather 
■erious  matter,  which  may  be  looked  at  in 
more  ways  than  one.    The  deficiency  of  a 
middle  class   in   Ireland    is   a  solemn   and 
mournful  truth,  on  which  it  is  not  now  onr 
business  to  enlarge.  Wc  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  there  is  no  middle  class;  nor  that  it  is 
much  smaller  in  the  half-dozen  chief  towns  of 
Ireland  than  in  considerable  towns  elsewhere. 
In  fact,  a  town  is  impossible  without  a  broad 
middle-class  stratum  on  which  to  found  its 
Institutions.    What  we  mean  is,  that  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  anrihce  of  Ireland  there  is 
spread  a  thin  popolatlon  of  uncomfortable 
people  (as  we  should  think),  with  a  noble- 
man's scat,  and  the  mansions  of  a  few  gentry 
•omewhere  near ;  and  very  few  shopkeepers, 
or  formers,  or  merchants,  to  transact   the 
business  of  thon  above  and  below  them.   My 
lord*s  family  ud  the  gentry  ride  and  drive, 
of  cour:)c,  as  lords  and  gentrv  are  wont  to  do : 
and    the  poor  people  walk — ^without  shoe- 
Icathcr.    They  are,  no  doubt,  less  uncomfort- 
able than  they  look  to  English  eyes ;  for  in 
f^ood  looks,  In  nealth,  strength  and  merriment 
they  seem  to  heat  the  English  and  Scotch  all 
to  nothing — ^that  is^  between  June  and  the 
new  year,  when  thtfy  hare  their  potato  crops 
to  feast  on  (and  they  do  consider  it  feasting 
to  cat  potatoes,  in  comparison  with  all  other 
fypd).    How  it  may  be  with  their  loolcs  and 
spirits  daring  the  rest  of  the  year  wc  cannot 
say  from  personal  observation ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  they  have  never,  under  any  cliv 
cnmstances,  any  desire  to  be  plagued  bv  the 
consideration  of  shoe-leather.     They  like  a 
east  in  a  vehicle  very  well ;  but  they  excuse 
themselves  ttom  wearing  shoes,  even  when 
there  is  a  handfbl  of  bank-notes  in  the  thatch, 
or  a  handsome  litter  of  pigs  under  the  bed,  or 
half«-dozcn  sleek  cows  wading  among  the 
ragwort  and  thistles  in  the  field.    You  may 
see  the  fishermen's  Tdves  walking  barefoot  on 
the  sharp  rocks  and  rough  shingle,  looking  for 
bait,  or  bringing  np  the  lobsters.  Tou  may  see 
the  peasant  women,  with  stout  red  petticoats 
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and  blue  cloaks,  or  gay  yellow  and  red  shawls, 
trotting  and  skipping  barefoot  over  the  hogs, 
finishing  with  a  g^nd  hop  over  the  last  ditch 
into  the  road,  on  the  way  to  chapel,  market, 
or  fair.  If  the  last,  they  arc  probably  carry- 
ing stockings  and  shoes  in  their  hands,  to  be 
put  on  when  within  sight  of  the  spot :  but  the 
same  pair  may  last  a  life-time,  if  worn  only 
at  sucn  times,  and  in  such  a  manner. 

If  von  travel  near  a  bog  in  antumn — 
and  that  is  a  thing  sure  to  happen  to  the 
tourist  in  Ireland — ^yon  will  occasionally  see 
a  dingy  procession  on  the  road  before  yon, 
which  looks,  from  a  distance,  like  a  small 
brown  funeral.  "When  yon  come  nearer,  you 
see  a  dozen  or  so  of  large  hampers,  without 
lids,  filled  and  piled  up  with  dried  peat,  in  the 
shape  of  bricks ;  each  hamper  being  mounted 
on  a  rude  sort  of  truck,  and  each  truck  being 
drawn  by  a  small  donkey.  On  the  truck  is 
somewhere  perched  a  bov,  man,  or  woman. 
Time  seems  to  bo  of  small  value ;  for  these 
cars  arc  proceeding  as  slowly  as  possible, 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  till  your 
driver  calls  out  that  if  the  people  do  not 
clear  the  way,  he  will  bring  the  police  upon 
them.  Then  heads  pop  up  from  behind 
the  hampers,  and  voices  shout  and  scream, 
and  donkeys  scramble,  and  the  way  is  cleared, 
and  half-a-dozcn  children  catch  hold  of  your 
carriage,  and  run  for  half-a-dozen  miles, 
begging  for  a  half-penny.  This  is,  wc  believe, 
the  lowest  order  of  Irish  carriage.  Then 
comes  the  superior  sort  of  turf-car,  made  of 
upright  slips  of  wood,  sloping  outwards,  so 
as  to  look  like  a  square  basket  of  rails  upon 
wheels.  This  is  light  and  pretty,  and  serves 
well  for  carrying  peat,  hay,  animals,  and  what- 
ever the  farmer  has  to  convey  that  is  solid. 
Our  substantial  country  carts  and  waggons  are 
rarely  seen— and  still  more  rarely  the  farmers' 
gigs  which  alK)und  on  EngliE^  roads.  Besides 
that,  there  are  few  men  in  Ireland  answering 
to  our  farmers;  they  prefer  their  "outside 
car"  to  our  gig — and  very  reasonably.  That 
**  outside  car"  is  the  most  delightful  vehicle 
we  know  of-— so  light  and  well-balanced,  that 
a  horse  can  draw  a  greater  load  for  a  longer 
distance  than  an  Englishman  can  believe,  until 
he  sees  it  r  so  safe,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  apprehend  an  accident :  so  convenient,  that 
it  has  been  praised  till  people  are  tired  tf 
hearing  of  it ;  wherefore  we  will  say  no  more 
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Md  Id  the  eoane  of  the  night  thej  destroyed 
-Ihi-  linings  of  several  new  carriages,  and  cat 
foAde&ced  the  panels,  earring  on  them  the 
■HKft  of  obnoxious  persons,  and  threats  to 
Ihdr  employers. 

-  U  was  now  time  for  Government- to  inter- 
hn.  A  reward  of  two  hundred  ponads  was 
iftred  for  the  apprehension  of  each  of  the 
Ini  three  persons  who  should  be  convicted 
if  either  of  the  offences  which  signalised  that 
uhuppy  month.  As  for  the  Messrs.  Mutton, 
hej  were  fully  aware  of  the  importance  to 
beir  country  of  sustaining  such  a  manu- 
■oture  as  theirs;  and  they  knew  that  it 
«iild  be  done  only  by  their  conducting 
luir  own  business  in  their  own  way.  They 
•aiontd  kindly  with  their  men,  even  affec- 
■oaatelv,  showing  them  the  true  state  of  the 
MM,  while  they  declared  that  they  would 
■tait  to  no  dictation,  but  condyct  their 
■lotftetnre  in  tbelr  own  way,  or  retire  from 
HHiaess.  By  this  time,. (he  manufacture  was 
tt  Urge,  that  the  whole  city  was  interested 
B  its  continuance. 

In  1812,  it  was  found  to  bo  desirable  to 
■ving  over  -  an  r  accomplished  GOQch-puinter 
nm&  Loudon.  No  man  was  removed  to  make 
ly.'for  this  Richard  .Coachman.  The  bene- 
''-ofent  employers  hoped  to  provide  work  for 
lew  men  by  every  imprevement  they  intro- 
fcnced;  but  some  few  of  their  peopie  were 
'mthcr  mnddle^ieaded^-oonfoundlng  the  em- 
Eiiloyment  of  an  BogUshman  in  Ireland  with 
tending  over  Idab-  work  to  be  done  in  Eng- 
Md }  wUoh  b»t  was  exactly  the  misfortune 
^hieh. the  Messrs.  Button  were  striving  to 
Mrertk  They  knew  that  the  Irish  gentry  would 
Niy  carriages  In  Londoi^  (now  that  every- 
Nwy  was  frequently  going  to  London),-  udIcss 
bey  could  hove  them  at  least  as  good  for  the 
Kme  money  iOrSablin.  Richard  Couchman 
rmve  a  supper  to  his  fbllow-workmcn  on  his 
Yrival,  acooiding  to  onstom.  On  that  night 
In  DecembsTr  1812),  one  of  his  guests,  Arthur 
3oaoUy,  told  him  that  the  Irishmen  did  not 
viant  any  EaglUhmen  among  them,  and  that 
le,  Ibr  one,  would  not  have  his  work  found 
huit  with.  This  man  had  been  originally  a 
abourer  la  the  yard^ at  eight  shillings  a  week. 
le  had  beca  taught  a  fariMioh  of  the  business 
)f  Mr.  Hutton ;  and  was  now  receiving  ez- 
lellent  wages  as  a  painter.  After  this  supper, 
le  became  so  morose  -and  sullen,  that  his 
mployers,  at  the  suggestion  of  Couchman 
Imself,  raised  his  wages  to  twen^-ei^ht 
hilliugs  per  week,  to  remove  from  his  mind 
ny  notion  that  he  was  supplanted,  or  out  of 
ivour.  Kothlnc  would  do,  however ;  and  he 
0  conducted  hTmself,  that  it  was  necessary 
9  discharge  him  the  next  June. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  as 
/ouchman  and  another  workman  were  going 
lome  in  the  evening,  and  just  as  they  had 
»arted,  Couchman  was  fell^  by  a  blow  on 
be  head.  lie  was  not  at  once  perfectly  in- 
ansiblc.  lie  felt  many  more  blows,  ''as  a 
ort  of  jar,"  saw  many  legs,  the  glittering 


of  weapons,  and  the  endfl  of  bludgeons.  He 
saw  also  the  face  of  Conolly  and  of  one 
Kelly ;  and  so  did  the  comrade  he  had  just 
parted  with,  who  was  also  strack,  and  had 
a  narrow  escape.  It  seems  to  carry  us  back 
to  a  very  old  time,  to  read  that  these  two 
men — Conolly  and  Kelly  —  were  pilloried. 
They  were  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and 
pilloried  three  times. 

And  now  came  out  the  civic  heroism  of 
the  benevolent  employers.  They  were  very 
rich,  and  they  might  have  withdrawn  from 
business.  But  they  knew  the  worth,  both 
of  the  principle  for  which  they  were  con- 
tending, and  of  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
manufacture  as  theirs.  They  knew  themselves 
to  be  in  peril  of  their  lives.  They  went  out 
to  their  country  houses  every  evening  well 
armed.  But  they  issued  addresses  to  their 
men,  l)rave  as  benevolent, — in  which  they 
avowed  that  thev  knew  the  g[uilty  ones 
among  their  people,  and  had  their  eye  upon 
them;  that  tliey  would  not  yield  a  single 
point  on  any  compulsion  whatever :  and  that 
they  preserved  thuir  sincere  attachment  to 
the  foithfnl  among  their  work-people,  to 
whom  they  would  be  faithful  in  return. 
They  escaped  attack.  The  two  sons  are 
living  now.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  all 
Ireland  would  have  rung  with  the  shame; 
for  their  munificence  was  too  great  to  be  kept 
secret  by  their  modesty. 

In  1824,  there  was  another  conflict ;  but  it 
was  much  less  serious.  The  coach  smiths  of 
the  city  of  Dublin  complained  of  the  impor- 
tation, by  the  firm,  of  certain  articloH  of 
wrought  iron,  different  from  what  they  were 
accustomed  to  make ;  which  was,  of  course, 
the  reason  of  the  importation.  The  firm 
declined  corresponding  with  any  but  their 
own  men  ;  but  pointed  out  to  them  that  not 
a  forge  or  a  man  in  Ireland  was  thrown  out 
of  work  by  their  importation,  wliilc  there 
was  increased  employment  for  everybody  else 
engaged  in  coach-making.  The  business  had 
grown  prodigiously  within  forty  years,  and 
this  was  owing  to  the  liberty  the  firm  had  so 
carefully  guanled,  of  improving  thoir  manu- 
facture to  the  utmost ;  a  liberty  which  they 
meant  to  keep.  Their  men.  however,  had  not 
yet  grown  wise.  Some  of  them  refused  to 
touch  the  iron  work  imported  from  England. 
This  stopped  the  manufacture,  of  course,  ns 
far  as  the  new  material  was  meant  to  be 
applied.  The  firm  issued  an  admirable  address 
to  the  rest  of  their  people,  promising  to 
employ  them  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
so ;  but  showing  that  this  could  be  but  for 
a  short  time,  if  the  carriages  could  not  be 
finished.  They  hod  already  offered  to  set  up 
in  business  two  of  their  own  smiths,  to  copy 
the  English  patterns,  supplying  them  with 
capital,  material,  and  apparatus,  and  paying 
the  same  price  as  in  England :  but  the  refusal 
of  the  offer  showed  that  the  aim  of  the  men 
was  to  preclude  recent  improvements,  and 
compel  their  employers  to  make  coaches  in 
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lti«^  \\\\\  WAV.  nnd  In  no  other.  On  this  occar 
hlou.  ihiTo'iipiM^arod  to  be  very  great  danger 
ttiiit  xiw  firm  would  be  obliged  to  close  their 
iiiaiuiruotory.  This,  though  it  wonld  have 
tlirit>Mi  ttovcral  hundreds  of  persons  out  of 
timul,  would  have  been  a  smaller  evil  than 
Hllowliig  the  business  to  perish  under  the 
itfiittnint  dictation  of  a  small  proportion  of 
tht'  workpeople;  but  it  would  have  been  a 
wl«l<*Hprfading  misfortune — how  serious  can 
hardly  be  fully  understood  but  by  those  who 
liiive  soen  that  factory  as  it  is  at  this  day, 
when  there  is  but  one  mind  among  all  who 
uro  busy  within  its  walls. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  none  of  the 
conflicts,  during  all  this  long  course  of  years, 
hiiil  lioon  about  wages,  or  hours  of  working. 
Til  ore  had  been  no  possible  ground  for  it ;  for 
the  Arm  had  never,  been  in  combination  with 
othor  employers  against  the  men ;  although 
the  men  had  been  in  combination  ^ith  others 
against  the  introduction  of  English  improve- 
niontf*.  The  practice  of  the  firm  had  always 
lK»on  to  piiy  lllwral  M'agcs,  in  order  to  secure 
tho  l)est  work.  They  hired  the  labour  which 
suited  them,  —  which  was  alM-ays  of  the 
highest  order  that  could  be  obtained.  If  the 
men  were  satisfied,  they  supported  them 
against  all  encroachment  and  injury.  If  the 
men  were  not  satisfied,  they  let  them  go  In 
all  good  will,  and,  if  it  was  possible,  helped 
tliem  to  s<.'tlle  themselves  more  to  their 
minds.  There  was  little  of  this  parting, 
however ;  for  the  best  men  knew  when  they 
were  well  off.  They  were  maintained  in  sick- 
ness, pensioned  after  long  service,  M'atched 
over  with  vigilant  good  will ;  and  wise  men 
W'cire  in  no  hurry  to  throw  away  friends  who 
would  do  this. 

The  time  came  when  the  advantage  of  such 
an  understanding  was  put  to  the  proof.  In 
times  of  distress,  the  carriage  is  the  first 
luxury  laid  down  by  those  who  must  econo- 
mise, iind  it  is  the  last  thing  to  be  purchased 
by  tliose  who  can  do  without  it.  We  all  re- 
member the  years  of  distress  from  1836  to  1843. 
At  that  time  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers 
was  alone  in  the  business, — the  father  having 
die<l  long  liefore,  and  the  elder  brother  being 
at  that  time  the  member  for  Dublin,  with 
O'Connell  for  his  colleague.  It  had  long  been 
foreseen  tliat  there  must  be  some  decline  in 
the  business  from  the  increase  of  railroads. 
To  this  was  added  the  seven  years*  distress. 
Mr.  Hutton  stood  between  his  men  and  utter 
^uin  as  long  as  possible.  His  large  capital 
J'naljlod  hira  to  allow  his  stock  to  accumulate : 
'^'Jt  tlj"  time  came,  towards  the  close  of  18i2, 
Jyuu  iip  ^vjjj,  compelled,  in  order  to  keep  on 
slTri^'"'  to  reduce  their  work  and  wages 
ed  t  ^^'  *  '''^'^^'^^  were  persons  who  endeavour- 
p^  *  ^"!^k'»  nilschief  between  him  and  his 
liim*  iV"  *^''*  occasion  ;  but  he  easily  made 
tho ''f.  ""'^<''^^too<l  bv  giving  his  reasons,  and 
«  '  5,**^*'^  of  the  cane.     After  that  came  the 

fall:.   *•  ^?'^  ^^''t^»  it'  of  courw*.  a  prodigious 
mailing  ofr  of  bufliiicss.  The  Irish  gentry  could 


not  bay  corriaffes  while  the    people 

starving,  and  the  rates  were  neaTier  

many  could  pay.    And  when  aflfdin  begaa  ^ 
come  round,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  mfr 
pect  of  better  davs,  a  terrible  accident  Iji^ 
pened.    His  family  being  absent,  Mr.  HnttM 
was  sleeping  in  town,  when  a  seryant  mitei 
into  his  room  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
crying  oat,  "  0,  sir  1  the  factory  is  on  lire!" 
He  was  on  the  spot  instantly,  in  time  to  ^ft 
the  Lord  Mayor's  grand  carriages,  wbidi  wat 
wanted  the  next  day,  and  which  were  wiift 
many  handred  pounds.  The  tlmbo^yard  m 
safe,  happily ;  a  circumstance  of  great  i^tT" 
tance,  as  it  takes  some  years  to  seascs  fti 
wood  properly.   But  the  loss  was  ▼erjiMt 
— many  thousands  of  poands  over  and  ibn 
the  insurance.    It  was  a  melancholy  si^  ti 
the  gazing  crowd,  to  sec  the  carriages  hroii^ 
out — some  of  them  on  fire  inside,  and  oAm 
cracking  and  warping,  and  to  Imow  how  ai^ 
more  were  destroyed.  And  there  was  the  far 
that  Mr.  Hutton  would  now  retire.    He  m 
rich  ;  his  brother  had  retired  ;  and  he  niirihtli 
supposed  to  have  had  enoagh  of  the  wmkh 
ing  what  the  last  few  years  most  have  huL 
Happily,  he  has  not  retired.     He  has  rdMOt 
his  factory,  and  very  nearly  bronght  evtf^ 
thing  round  to  its  former  state  of  order  ;aM, 
as  there  are  sons  in  the  business,  it  miybi 
hoped  tliat  the  establishment  may  contimeto 
Ije  the  blessing  to  Dublin  that  it  has  bees  far 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

The  timl>er-yard  is  a  picturesque  speetacH 
of  itself.  It  is  a  sort  of  field,  attached  to  tte 
property  when  Summerhill  was  "oat  tf 
town.''  The  wood  is  of  various  UndsL  Ertrj 
wheel  is  made  of  three  sorts — ^the  spokei  rf 
oak,  the  nave  of  elm,  and  the  rim  of  sah. 
Beech  is  used  for  some  purposes,  tat  it  doef 
not  wear  so  well  as  ash.  The  paneh  sre  made 
of  mahogany ;  and  some  of  the  up|er  parts^ 
which  are  least  subject  to  strain,  aie  off  pine, 
accurately  covered  with  leather.  Sons  ot 
the  l)ent  and  finely-curved  pieces,  whUhhare 
to  bear  a  great  strain,  and  on  which  the 
beauty  of  the  carriage  much  depends,  nc  if 
witch  hazel  elm.  The  wood  is  bent  by  sttn 
—the  stocks  actually  boiled,  to  make  tha 
flexible.  For  all  this,  the  wood  can  haiilf 
1>e  too  ol^:  and  a  great  capital  is  alwifjt 
locked  up  in  that  timber-yard. 

The  great  show-place  of  the  establisbnort 
is,  of  course,  the  department  where  the 
finished  carriages  are  kept.  The  rarie^  is 
quite  marvellous  to  a  spectator  who,  not  beisg 
worth  a  carriage  of  any  sort,  has  never  ginn 
any  particular  attention  to  the  diycrsityost 
of  which  a  purchaser  may  choose.  But.  rfter 
all,  one  may  see  finished  carriages  abnndantly 
in  the  streets,  while  it  is  a  novelty  to  SN 
their  skeletons  and  their  separate  parts.  S9 
we  rushed  gladly  into  the  upper  rooms,  whiA 
look  like  an  hospital  for  carriages. 

Bodies  lay  on  the  ground,  bare  of  ooTering 
and  of  lining,  without  door  or  window ;  crety 
stock  and  frame  and  panel  staring  one  in  the 
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•f  and  all  the  iron  strips  and  bolts  open  to 
examination  ;  and  the  cnrions  little  wooden 
bolts— Kinarc  morsels  studding  the  inside  of 
flie  roof  and  sides,  to  divide  and  equalise  the 
itrain,  and  prevent  "springing."  To  have 
eanght  .1  family  of  carriages  thus  en  deahahUU 
was  quite  an  event  Then  we  saw  them 
dressed.  There  was  lining  upon  lining,  before 
the  last  silk  and  lace  were  put  in.  We  felt 
tiie  curly  elastic  hair  with  which  the  cushions 
are  stuffed.  We  noted  the  windows:  how 
the  inner  edge  of  the  frame  is  made  higher 
than  the  outer,  to  preyent  the  rain  oozing 
in,  as  it  used  to  do  m  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers  for  want  of  this  simple  precaution. 

Other  changes  there  arc  since  the  days  of 
oar  grandmothers — one  of  which  we  tnink 
very   striking.     Formerly,   the   keeping  a 
carriage   signified    the    keeping   a   certain 
number  of  servants;  and  the  servants  were 
considered  the  most  important  part  of  the 
equipage  and  exhibition.    Now,  it  is  plain 
that  carriages  are  kept,  much  more  than  of 
old,  for  their  mere  convenience :  and  some  of 
the  most  valued  improvements  in  a  coach- 
manufactory   are   those  which   enable   the 
occupant  of  a  carriage  to  dispense  with  all 
■ervice  but  that  of  the  driver.    There  are 
newly-invented   handles  to  open  the  door 
from  within  with  a  touch  ;  and  the  opening 
of  the  door  lets  down  tlie  step,  which  is  folded 
under  the  carriage  when  ine  door  is  shut. 
There  arc  various  screens  of  recent  invention 
for  keepidg  tho  entire  doorway  and  window 
clear  or  mud.    The  medical  man  in  moderate 
practice,  the  elderly  lady  of  moderate  income, 
—various  people  of  moderate  means — may 
now  have  a  carriage  who  could  not  formcrlv 
dream  of  such  a  thing.    Carriages  cost  much 
less  than  of  old ;  they  wear  longer ;  and  they 
can  be  u!>cd  without  the  attendance  of  a  foot- 
man.   This  inereased  use  of  carriages  may 
Bet  against  their  increased  durability  and 
lessened  cost     Such  has  been  the  fiuth  of 
this  firm,  while  paying  high  for  the  best 
work,  and  exercising  allpomible  ingenultsr  in 
strengthening  the   structure,  and  bringing 
down  the  cost  of  its  carriages.    In  its  show- 
rooms may  be  seen  forty  to  fifty  different 
kinds  of  carriages,  tt  prices  rising  from  thirty 

Sounds  (if  we  remember  right)  to  one  hun- 
re<l  and  thirty  pounds.  There  were  no 
Lord  Mayor-8  equipages,  nor  great  lumbering 
Tchiclps.  such  as  old  prints  show  ns,  with 
room  for  several  grand  footmen  behind  ;  but 
there  were  some  as  handsome  as  any  carriages 
of  our  own  time ;  and  a  gradual  descent  from 
these  io  the  useful,  humble,  neat  fomily  car, — 
the  genuine  Irish  car,  which  may,  according 
to  tradition,  carry  the  parson  and' his  wife  and 
thirteen  children.  AgiEiinst  the  walls  of  these 
work-rooms  hang  large  black  boards,  whereon 
are  chalked  ideal  carriages,  as  new  notions 
entf»r  any  brain  on  the  premises.  Some  sug- 
gestions obtained  in  this  way  have  ))ccn 
honoiinnl  by  the  testimony  of  successive 
Lord   Lieutenants,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 


diplomas  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  room 
appropriate<l  to  them.  From  the  Exhibition 
there  could  be  no  testimonial,  as  Mr.  Hutton 
was  one  of  the  jurors. 

We  saw  here,  applied  to  carriage-windows, 
the  cur\'ed  and  bent  plate-glass  which  is 
oftener  seen  used  for  lamps.  This  comes  from 
London.  The  plated  work  is  chiefly  purchased; 
as  are  the  laces  and  fringes.  One  room  is  gay 
with  the  colours  used  by  the  painters ;  and 
many  were  the  polishers  whom  we  saw  at 
work.  The  diversity  of  employments  is 
indeed  very  great,  though  Mr.  Hutton  de- 
clines making  railway  carriages;  and  the 
public  cars,  now  so  numerous  in  Ireland 
and  so  great  a  blessing  to  her  population,  are 
made  by  the  successors  of  the  inventor,  the 
late  Mr.  Bianconi.  There  are,  on  Mr.  Hutton 's 
premises,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  men 
employed,  besides  the  women  who  make  the 
caxriago  linings ;  and  their  wages  are  high  for 
Ireland.  The  labourers  in  the  yards  have 
eight  shillings  per  week ;  and  the  highest 
wages  paid  are  three  pounds  per  week. 
These  are  the  two  extremities  of  tne  scale. 

There  are  no  heart-burnings  there  now ; — 
no  dispute— no  mistrust.  The  principle  of 
the  firm  is  at  length  understood,  so  ns  never 
to  be  mistaken  again.  To  make  the  best 
possible  carriages,  in  order  to  secure  this 
fine  business  to  Dublin,  is  the  aim ;  and  to 
use  their  own  judgment  as  to  how  this  is  to 
be  done,  is  the  determination  of  these  gentle- 
men. Their  fellow-townsmen  now  sec  what 
a  blessing  it  is  that  they  have  been  so  resolute 
in  holding  to  their  determination.  Any 
stranger  in  Dublin,  who  mentions  their  names, 
is  sure  to  hear  what  is  now  thought  of  them 
and  their  kindly  victory. 
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TinRTEEN  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  I  At  a 
perpendicular  elevation  of  upwards  of  two 
miles  and  a  half,  nearly  on  the  snow  line  of 
the  Andes,  stands  the  topmost  city  of  the 
earth,  Ceno  de  Pasco.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  richest  silver  district  in  Pern.  At  the 
before-named  height,  the  Andes  spread  them- 
selves out  into  vast  plains  or  table-lands. 
Such  table-lands — ^Punas,  the  Indians  call 
them — sometimes  extend  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  on  one  of  them — that  of  Pasco — stands 
the  before-named  city  of  Ceno  de  Pasco,  which 
I  took  care  to  visit  when  I  was  a  dweller  in 
Peru. 

Througli  the  Palace  Square  of  Lima — not 
forgetting  to  look  up  for  the  fortieth  time  at 
its  magnificent  cathedral — over  the  Rimac  by 
a  handsome  bridge,  which  connects  the  city 
with  the  siirburb  of  San  Lazaro,  I  got  out 
with  my  friends  into  the  open  country.  The 
plain  on  which  Lima  stands  gradually  con- 
tracts as  it  approaches  the  Sierra,  until  it 
becomes  a  narrow  track  between  great  walls 


m 
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of  rock.  The  road  then  bIowIj  rises  to  a 
height  of  npwards  of  bix  thoamnd  five  handrcd 
feet  Ilaying  mounted  thus  far,  and  so  done 
more  up-hill  husincra  than  belongs  to  the 
ascent  of  Snowdon,  we  are  told  qnietlj  that 
we  have  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
From  this  point  the  ascent  is  steeper  and 
more  dangerous,  winding  along  narrow  paths, 
and  doubling  hnge  projections,  yielding,  some- 
times, barely  room  for  a  mule  to  pass ; 
whilst,  now  and  then,  a  heavy  mass  comes 
tumbling  down  from  orcrhead,  and  lodges 
on  some  ledge  that  is  wide  enough  to  stop 
it.  viiih  a  crash  that  makes  the  mountain 
tremble. 

The  Sierra  is  cleft  in  many  places  by  gorges 
that  descend,  straight  as  the  plummet,  to  an 
immense  depth ;  and,  as  the  rood  passes  along 
the  edge  of  these  abysses,  the  view  suggests 
a  strong  temptation  to  make  one  ftilsc  ste^,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  made  by  the  mule,  since 
it  would  bo  but  a  moment^s  work  to  slip  into 
the  throat  of  the  old  gaping  chasm. 

As  we  ascend,  the  change  in  the  climate 
and  vegetation,  of  course,  soon  attracts  atten- 
tion. We  pass  from  the  sugar-cane  and 
banana  in  the  plains,  through  every  shade  of 
increasing  barrenness,  to  a  few  mosses  and 
scrubby  bushes  on  the  Puna.  A  few  villages 
are  scattered  on  the  route,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these,  maize  and  potatoes  are 
grown  even  at  a  height  of  some  ten  thousand 
feet.  But,  by  degrees  these  disappear,  and 
the  monotony  of  the  road  is  ))rokcn  only  by 
an  occasional  tambo— a  most  miserable  stunted 
species  of  road-side  inn — which  yields  a 
scanty  supply  of  food  and  occomniodntion, 
and  is  eaten  up  almost  to  the  very  walls  by 
fleas.  Fleas,  I  should  gnosH,  were,  like  the 
potatoe,  first  imported  into  Europe  from 
Peru.  In  that  country,  certainly,  the  species 
must  have  l>een  multiplying?  rapidly  from  the 
remotest  times.  The  scenery  of  the  Andes 
(like  that  of  the  Himalayas,  and  of  all  vast 
mountains)  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  fiill  short 
of  one's  previous  ideas.  The  view  is  often 
very  much  confined.  The  idea  of  their 
enormous  height  is  not  at  all  conveyed  by 
travelling  over  them ;  for,  the  successive 
valleys  and  table-lands  present  successive 
starting-points,  and  the  stupendous  moun- 
tain-chain, supporting  countries  on  its  bosom, 
escapes  the  measurement  of  a  mere  pair  of 
eyes. 

Having  crossed  the  passes  of  the  Alto  de 
Ja/iuehambo,  and  the  Alto  de  Lachaqual — the 
latter  of  which  is  al>ove  the  snow  line,  fifteen 
thousand,  five  hundrfd  fvet  high — we  1>egin 
to  descend,  and  presently  a  sudden  turn  in 
the  road  reveals  a  large  and  apparently  well- 
built  town.  This  town  lies  in  a  basin  sur- 
rounded l»y  rocks,  and  the  view  of  it  forms  a 
scene  only  inconsistent  with  the  grand  soli- 
tude and  bleakness  of  the  scenery  around.  \ 
Closer  iicquaintance  dissipatos  our  notion  that 
the  town  h  well  built.  It  Lsadirty,  miserable  ' 
place,    in   which    there    are  uncomfortably 


huddled  together  fifteen  thonfland  people.  B 
is  chieflT  composed  of  miners'  hnU  wi 
thing  lise  overgrown  bee-hivea — ^with  a  to 
tolerable  houses  that  belong  to  ahop-kecpn 
and  the  proprietors  of  minea.  As  we  denal 
from  the  pass  into  the  Pnna,  a  acene  vorA^ 
of  the  Andes  breaks  upon  na.  We  are  m 
the  highest  and  most  ejrtenaive  taUe-Iaoi 
in  all  Pern.  Its  breadth  is  abovt  nvenfr 
miles,  its  length  scarcely  dcterminalAe,  aii 
penetrates  into  the  moantaina  mt  TariMi 
points,  and  is  not  abmptly  broken  by  iktm, 
but  sweeps  gradually  npwards  to  thdrn^ 
mits.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  lake,  frmcM 
side  of  which  the  principal  trlbutiurT  of  fti 
Amazon  begins  its  course,  wfailatv  froa  fti 
other  side,  several  small  streama  flow  to  fti 
western  coast,  so  that  iVom  thia  lake  triMi 
is  sent  both  to  the  Atlantic  and  PaclfkiooMK 
In  tho  distance  rise  the  great  CordiOBl 
stretching  towards  the  Brazils ;  wfaikt  fti 
nearer  peaks  of  the  Andea,  whitened  vtt 
snow,  sliine  round  about  us  cold,  ragged,  Hi 
silent,  in  vast  masses  that  cause  oar  heaititi 
dilate  with  a  half  painful  sense  of  the  subliiik 
The  clear  blue  sky  of  the  plains  haa  deepeael 
almost  into  black  ;  the  duU,  lead-^oloorei 
sun  seems  to  have  lost  the  power  of  con- 
municating  heat,  and  looks  like  amere  spectre 
of  the  tyrant  under  whose  reini  Hoc  so  wmbj 
yeors,  men,  women,  and  children  hare  ken 
flayed  or  roasted ,  or  marked  with  a  hud  ; 
upon  the  skin. 

On  tirst  reaching  the  Puna,  we  all  Hfoi 
good  deal  from  tlie  rarefaction  of  the  iil 
which  produces  sickness,  bleodhig  at  tk 
mouth  au'l  nose,  and  pain  in  the  ehcd 
Horsi'S  and  mules,  on  their  first  Titit,  enfti 
from  this  cause  more  acutely  than  men,  aiA 
the  drivers  often  slit  the  nostrUi  of  theie 
animals  ;  an  operation  which  is  nid  to  gire 
relief.  Theslittingof  ourowa  noses being,of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  we  get  over  oar 
discomfort  as  wo  can.  The  only  naftiTS  ant* 
mals  found  on  the  Puna  belongs  to  thft  Uana 
tribe  ;  alpacas,  guanacas,  and  vicnnaa.  Tbi 
llama  works  at  the  mines  as  the  osdiBiiy 
beast  of  burden,  and  is  perfectly  efidetf : 
it  is  more  sagacious,  steadv,  and  tut- 
footed  even  than  the  mule.  The  alpacai  M 
tamed  and  kept  in  flocks  for  the  soke  of  their 
wool,  an  article  which  has  of  late  beooM 
important  to  tho  English  manufiKturcia 
Tho  guanacas  and  vicunas — the  former  Ac 
largest,  and  the  latter  the  handsomest  lum- 
bers  of  their  tribe — are  seldom  to  he  tamed; 
they  range  the  mountains,  and  the  pursait  of 
them  atfords  sport  to  the  European  nunttr  in 
Peru. 

On  entering  the  city  of  Pasco  flrom  the 
mountain  solitudes,  we  are  in  tho  ^ni  plaoe 
annoyed  at  the  ineess«\nt  clatter  that  8a^ 
rounds  us.  The  mines  are  opened  in  the 
streets,  the  courtyards,  and  occasionally  evea 
in  the  houses  of  the  town.  We  encounter 
them  at  every  step,  and  as  they  are  often  very 
shallow — the  depth  varying  from  twenty  to  a 
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tendred  and  fifty  feet — ^the  blows  of  manj 
^UHa  had  hammera  are  distinctly  heard.  The 
■ises  are  generally  private  property,  though 
mme  of  them,  indeed,  belong  to  EnglLui 
•oapanies.  The  mode  of  working  is  ex- 
tremely careless.  The  descent  into  them  is  by 
ii  backet  hung  on  an  oid  chain,  or  worn-out 
rope.  The  sides  and  roof  of  the  galleries 
■re  frequently  left  unsapported,  because 
timber  happens  to  be  scarce  and  dear :  acci- 
dents therefore  constantly  occur,  but  nobodT 
•oncerns  himself  about  them.  The  rubbish 
li  removed  after  a  fhll  in ;  and  the  work  goes 
ton  as  usual.  -  The  miners  are,  for  the  most 

Ekrt,  Indians,  Tbey  earn,  on  an  average,  from 
nr  to  six  reals  (two  or  three  shillings)  duly ; 
tat  when  a  rich  vein  has  beea  opened,  thev 
•re  paid  in  ore,  and  often  earn  very  high 
waces,  which  they  spend  in  brandy,  chicha, 
aad  fine  clothes.    The  town  abounds  with 
IKqoor-shops,  eating-houses,  and  ea/ef ,  which 
■re  generally  kept  by  foreigners,  men  of  all 
aations.     From    these    places   the   Indian 
miners  buy  their  food   ready  cooked.     It 
consists  chiefly  of  maize  bread  and  charqui 
^-slices   of  beef  dried  in  the  sun  —  great 
quantities  of  which  are  imported  from  the 
more  soathera  republics,  especially  the  Ar^ 
gentiae.  Even  before  food,  however,  the  chief 
eomfort  of  the  Indian  is  the  coca  leaf.    The 
coca  plant  is  not  unlike  the  vine  in  its  ap- 
pearaace.    It  is  eultivatcd  by  the  Indians  at 
the' foot  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  bears  a  white  flower,  with  a  small  red 
froit    At  the  proper  season,  the  leaves  are 
stripped  from  the  plants,  carcfullv  dried,  and 
packed  in  bogs  containing  each  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  pounds.    They  have  an  aro- 
matic bitter  tartc.    The  cholo  never  is  with- 
out his  little  pouch  of  coca  leaves,  and  a  small 
calabash  coatabing  quick  lime,  or  the  ashes 
of  a  hot  root.    He  first  chews  a  quid  of  leaves 
until  it  is  well  moistened,  and  then  thrusts  a 
little  lime  into  the  mass  on  the  point  of  a 
■mall  stick:  thereupon  the  mastication  is 
continued  till  the  quid  is  dry.    This  kind  of 
refreshment  is  taken  by  the  nuners  three 
times  a  day,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  being 
■ct  apart  for  its  eigoyment  upon  each  oc- 
casion ;   and  the  men  will  go  through  the 
most  ardaous  toil,  or  travel  for  days  over  the 
mountains,  with  no  otiier  support  than  coca 
leat  In  travelling,  a  quid  Is  kept  continually 
In  the  mouth.    On  first  using  tne  coca,  there 
la  some  excoriation  suffered  by  the  lips ;  this, 
however,  passes  off,  and,  when  ndxcd  with  a 
little  quinna,  I  must  say  that  I  have  found 
the  stuff  very  agreeable.     It  produces  the 
exhilarating  eCKicts  of  opium  without  the 
drowsiness  and  stupefaction ;  it  will  ward  off 
sleep,  destroy  the  sense  of  hnn;;cr,  and  act  as 
■  spur  upon  the  strength  and  spirits.    The 
cholos  who  use  it  regularly  arc  unqucstionabl  v 
healthy  and  long-lived ;  but  the  coca,  like  afl 
other  stimulants,  is  liable  to  serious  abui^c. 
The  coqucro  or  coca-chewer,  who  is  never 
Without  a  ball  of  It  in  his  mouth,  often  passes 


sort  of  ground  pepper,  of  a  peculiar  and 
pleasant  fiavonr.  Tne  latter,  the  picante,  is 
comprised  of  jerked  beef,  chopped  small,  and 
mixed  with  bread  crumbs  or  crnshed  maize. 
The  usual  liquors  are  a  sweet  unpleasant  wino, 
chicha,  and  guarapo— the  latter  made  fVom 
fermented  sugar  and  water ;  still  good  wines 
arc  procurable,  and  spirits  are  much  too 
plentiful.  Under  the  influence  of  spirits  fVc- 
quent  battles  occur  among  the  Indians,  in 
which  the  long  knife  is  freely  used. 

As  the  high  table-land  is  altogether  unpro- 
ductive, provisions  and  other  necessaries  are 
brought  from  the  vallcvs  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  That  is  the  onfy  practicable  mode 
of  carriage ;  although  it  Is  a  curious  fact 
that,  during  the  War  of  Indopnndr'ncc, 
cavalry  and  artillery  were  transportiMl  to 
these  heights,  and  two  battles  were  fought 
close  to  Pasco.  At  the  latter  of  theso  Bulivar 
had  ten  thousand  troops  besides  artillery  in 
the  field,  and  Canterac,  the  royalist  general, 
opposed  him  with  an  equal  numl)or.  Thoy 
must  certainly  have  had  a  taste  for  fighting 
under  difficulties  if  they  dragged  themselves, 
their  guns,  and  horses  up  these  mountains  for 
no  other  purpose. 

An  English  firm  at  Callao,  which  has  con- 
siderable mining  property  on  the  Ceno  dc 
Pasco,  has  recently  procured  from  England  a 
quantity  of  improved  machinery  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  silver  from  its  ore.  The  old 
method  is  still  commonly  practised,  that  is  to 
say,  the  ore  is  amalgamated  with  quicksilver 
by  treading  together  quicksilver  and  ore 
beneath  the  feet  of  mules  and  horses ;  this 
proceeding  causes  a  considerable  loss  of 
quicksilver,  ruins  the  feet  of  the  animals,  and 
does  not  properly  fUlfil  its  purpose.    The 

?[uicksilver — nearly  all  of  which  is  brought 
rom  Europe — is  afterwards  evaporated  by 
the  application  of  beat  Coal  is  found  on  the 
Puna. 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Ceno  Pasco  once  reached  the  amount  of  eight 


the  night  through  without  sleep ;  he  becomes 
debilitated,  languid,  nervous :  his  complexion 
takes  a  greenish  hue  ;  and,  if  he  will  persist 
in  this  excess — ^which  soon  becomes  a  vice 
beyond  the  power  of  his  will — ^he  perishes. 

In  the  shops  of  Pasco  are  found  the  pro- 
ducts of  all  countries.  Bass's  pale  ale  is 
In  high  favour  here,  and  knives  and  forks 
carry  the  stamp  of  Sheffield  cutlers.  I  remem- 
ber being  pleasantly  surprised  in  a  shepherd's 
hut  on  the  Puna,  at  having  placed  before  me 
some  boiled  maize  on  a  plate  ornamented 
with  a  picture  of  John  Anderson  my  Joe  and 
his  gude  wife,  with  two  verses  of  the  song 
beneath  it  The  Indian  was  delighted  at  the 
pleasure  I  took  in  the  plate,  and  was  solicit- 
ous to  have  the  lines  translated. 

The  most  common  contents  of  dishes  at  the 
fondas  or  eating-houses,  are  puchcros  and 
picantes ;  the  fbrmer  a  mixture  of  everything 
—-beef,  pork,  eamotes,  fruoles,  bananas,  pota- 
toes, maize,  Ac.,  highly  seasoned  with  ajl 
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millions  of  dollart,  or  one  million,  ilx 
handred  and  fiftj  thousand  pounds ;  but  the 
returns  now  do  not  probablj  reach  half  that 
sum.  There  is  in  the  citr  a  gOTemment 
establishment,  at  which  all  the  sHver  is 
marked  before  being  sent  to  Lima.  It  is 
usually  melted  into  large  oblong  flat  bars, 
some  of  which  weigh  from  sixtj  to  elghtj 
pounds.  These  are  con^eTed  to  the  capital  on 
mules,  commonly  with  no  protection  except 
that  of  the  mule-drlTers,  although  the  Sierra 
may  be  swarming  with  the  bandit  montoneros. 
These  gentlemen  do  not  consider  it  con- 
venient to  intercept  the  silver  on  its  down- 
ward passage,  they  preferring  to  wait  for  the 
coin  that  is  returned  in  payment.  With  this 
upward  freight  a  strong  escort  is  always  sent, 
and  when  it  is  attacked,  a  fierce  battle  ensues, 
that  often  ends  in  Ikvour  of  the  robbers. 

The  singular  accoutrements  of  the  horse- 
men are  among  the  first  things  that  attract 
the  attention  of  the  stranger  in  Peru.  If  the 
rider  be  a  rich  man,  the  horse  is  almost 
hidden  hr  a  multitude  of  straps  and  orna- 
ments. The  saddle  is  made  very  high  both 
on  pummel  and  crupper,  leaving  just  room 
for  the  rider  to  wedge  himself  into  his  seat 
between  them.  Under  the  saddle  Is  the 
pillow,  an  alpaca  or  goat's  skin,  dyed  black, 
with  the  wool  combed  out  or  twisted  with 
silver  wire  into  short  curls,  lengthened  some- 
times with  long  fringes  of  dyed  alpaca  wool. 
The  stirrups  are  heavy  and  clumi^ ;  each  is 
a  solid  piece  of  wood,  often  measuring  twelve 
inches  square  at  the  bottom,  aud  gradually 
tapering  to  a  point  wherei  it  is  attached  to 
the  saddle  by  a  silver  ring ;  on  one  side  an 
opening  is  scooped  out  for  the  foot :  the  other 
three  sides  are  all  highly  polished,  often 
carved  beautifully  and  inlaid  with  silver.  The 
bit  is  very  heavy ;  often  of  silver.  The  head- 
band is  adorned  with  tf  long  fringe  of  plaited 
strips  of  leather ;  and  the  reins,  which  are 
separate,  pass  through  a  silver  ring,  one  of 
them  being  continued  in  a  long  lash.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bridle,  the  horse's  head  is  encum- 
bered with  a  leathern  halter  covered  with 
silver  ornaments.  The  spurs  are  the  most 
preposterous  part  of  the  whole  equipment. 
They  are  so  formed,  that  the  wearer  can  walk 
only  on  his  toes:  The  stem  of  the  spur  is 
often  twelve  inches  long,  and  the  rowel  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Amongst  the  wealthier 
classes,  these  spurs,  also,  are  fr^uently  of 
silver.  Every  horseman  wears  the  poncho ; 
and  some  ponchos,  from  their  splendid 
colours  and  flue  texture,  are  a  costly  article 
of  dress.  The  horses  that  bear  these  encum- 
brances are  small,  but  they  are  well  made 
and  active ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  trot,  but 
taqght  a  sort  of  amble  which,  when  the  rider 
becomes  used  to  it.  is  an  easy  kind  of  motion. 
It  is  very  rapid.  Horses  are  but  seldom  used 
for  draught,  as,  even  in  the  low  country, 
asses  are  t!ie  ordinary  beasts  of  burden.  These 
are  bred  in  vast  numbers,  and  troops  of  them 
are  constantly  passed  by  the  traveller  on  all 


the  roads:  they  have  no  head-gesr» tat  m$ 
driven  in  the  mme  manner  ms  ot^ttle^  fit 
driver  riding  bdiind  armed  with  %  long  iM^ 
These  poor  animals  are  meet  cmell  j  tnsiX 
Peru  has  been  called  '*  the  heftvea  Si 
the  purgatory  of  hnabands,  and  the  MS 
asses."  The  liurt  clanae  of  the  prorctli 
bequestioned. 

lAke   taste   for   gambling,  _      

throughout  South  America,  Is  nuMt'  ilc«B|3y 
developed  at  Ceno  de  Pasco.  Public  lottnii 
are  drawn  every  week,  and  ■ometlmei  «fiiy 
dav  in  the  week.  The  streets  are  efmtlnalv 
infested  by  fellows  crying,  ''A  tlmHl 
dollars  to-morrow  I "  These  men 
from  which  they  tear,  for  each  01 
ticket,  price  one  shilling,  givinir  bim 
a  chance  in  the  next  lotterr.  The  pita  b 
sometimes  as  large  as  five  thoaauid  ddnH% 
with  intermediate  ones  of  smaller  SMMrik 
I  believe  that  the  strictest  inmsrtUb 
and  feimess  characteiise  the  dranfei^  il 
these  lotteries  are  under  gOTemment  mt 
trol. 

The  billiard  and  montero  taUes  m  b 
constant  request;  dominoes  Is  a  fbTMilb 
game  in  the  ea/eSf  but  those  samea  al  earii 
which  are  rapid  in  their  resnits  and  dsMsi 
wholly  upon  chance,  have  imslstlbla  i£» 
tions  for  all  classes.  The  shaTan  pMt 
decorated  with  cross  and  rosary,  n^y  kt 
ft«<]^uently  seen  playing  with  tba  nflM 
Indian,  and  instances  are  told  of  tbe  w  Jfrf 
mine  proprietor  losing,  in  a  nigbii  enn 
dollar  he  possessed,  to  one  of  his  own  ng|* 
men. 

The  cock-pit  is  a  favourite 
The  combatants  are  armed  with 
only ;  this  is  a  flat,  curved,  two-edged  bbSlB^ 
very  keen,  and  finely  pointed.  The  Arst  blew 
commonly  decides  the  battle,  and  both  coela 
are  often  killed.  Hundreds  of  ddlhn  ehange 
hands  everv  minute ;  the  excitemait  of  the 
bettors  is  intense,  and,  even  hers,  sa  the 
afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  eifMbUf 
appropriated  to  the  cock-light,  the  friw 
hands  round  his  begging  £[>x,  or  bqfiJb 
dollar  on  a  favourite  bird. 

Ceno  de  Pasco,  although  so  high  op  la  Ai 
world,  and  so  close  to  the  region  of  eteMl 
snow,  has,  nevertheless,  a  tolerable  wsnii 
during  the  day.  The  nights  are  all  fk9^ 
and  a  dense  fog  often  envelopes  the 
Excessively  heavy  rain  foils  at  certain 
of  the  year.  But  the  most  sublime 
on  the  Andes  is  a  thunder-storm.  It  li 
event  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tdb- 
lands,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  wil 
one  of  extraordinary  grandeur.    It  is 


sible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  magnifioWB* 
of  the  spectacle. 

The  lightning  p1a3rs  round  the  sammllsif 
the  mountains  in  a  constant  snccessloB  if 
brilliant  flashes,  whilst  the  thunder  is  pr^ 
longed  through  the  deep  ravines  and  dlslHit 
valleys,  until  the  echo  of  the  one  peal  and 
the  crash  of  another  blend  together  in  oat 
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iding  roll.  Heavy  fklls  of  snow  often 
iny  these  etormfly  and  the  condition  of 
re  crossing  the  pames  daring  one  of 
most  diBtreasing.  Unable  to  advance 
treat,  they  halt,  and  wait  in  momen- 
r  of  being  hnrled'  over  the  monntain 
Blinded  by  anoir  and  by  the  vivid 
they  dare  not  proceed;  the  ledges 
e,  perhapBi  8o  narrow,  that  if  they 
hey  coold  not  tnm  the  male  round  (o 

their  Btepe.  In  each  a  position  as 
m  have  been  compelled  to  remain 

many  hoprs  in  placcfl  where  the 
neter  ftdla  every  night  in  the  year 
Ire^ng  point,  and  where  the  most 
darlmesB — ^whilst  it  fkile  to  hide  the 
agers— eonjnres  np  imaginary  ones, 
ioitiply  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

are  some  portions  of  Upper  Peru 
ire  yet  comparatively  uulcnoiiv'n  to 
JUL  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
t  of  it  whfdh  has  declared  itself  an 
lent  repabllo,  ander  the  name  of 
Though  poesessinir  a  coast  town  on 
^ific  of  eonnderable  extent,  with 
l^ood  harboars,  yet  its  singular  forma- 
!clade8  much  Intercourse  with  other 
«.  Between  the  Andes  and  the  sea  is 
,  belt  of  barren  desert ;  a  sand  plain 
nual  motion.  This  is  traversed  by  a 
il  riven.  wMch|  thoagh  very  shallow, 
cu  diy  daring  the  summer  monthsi, 
the  sbipB  of  soil  through  which  they 
tiWM^  Ihiitfbl.  Beyond  this  desert, 
It  Inaoceesible  chain  in  the  Andes 
1  IbrUdfl  approach  to  the  fiiir  conntry 
I  wittiiB.  On  the  summit  of  this  chain 
lebrated  mountain  Potosi,  now  nearly 
ed  of  its  treasures ;  the  town  is  situa- 

distriet  wholly  destitute  of  vege to- 
ssing from  the  Ceno  de  Pasco  through 
n  of  Lmna,  we  enter  the  valley  of 
nd  shortly  find  ourselves  in  a  country 
ng  a  strange  contrast  to  the  one  wc 
ist  left.  A  BucccRBion  of  the  most 
alleys  in  the  world.  As  the  ascent 
raoontain  commences  from  the  low 
,  the  sandy  desert  dlBappears.  A  rich 

loceme  mreads  over  the  sheltered 

Tines  and  olives  appear  in  the  vales, 
ar  oaoe,  the  banana,  the  guava,  and 
ess  tropiUsftl  flralts,  flourish.  At  the 
f  eight,  and  sometimes  ten  thousand 
iValles  of  Bolivia  are  covered  with 
b  luxurious  vegetation.  Forest  trees 
itio  sise  are  thickly  spread  over  the 
ins.  The  cereals,  which  live  a  sickly 
rn  by  the  sea,  appear  in  these  lofty 

in  fall  vigour:  including  maize, 
rice,  barley,  with  occasional  patches 
t,  though  of  this  last  the  chief  sup- 
oported  oat  of  Chili.  Rich  esculents 
its  naknown  in  other  countries  are 
idance.  Amongst  the  former  are 
oandive,  and  camotes ;  wliil.st  the  j 
s  cherrimoya  reigns  supreme  over' 
I.  > 


The  valleys  of  Upper  Peru,  of  Bolivia,  and 
of  the  province  of  Salta  in  La  Plata,  are  rich 
in  the  most  valaable  products.  Exclusive  of 
minerals — ^which  include  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  lead,-— we  have  coffee,  chocolate,  tobacco, 
cotton,  indigo,  cochineal,  sarsaparilla,  log- 
wood, and  an  infinity  of  similar  productions. 
Cattle  are  numerous;  mules  and  horses 
abundant.  And,  above  all,  the  men  arc  noted 
for  their  generosity  and  hoflpitality,  and  the 
women  for  their  grace  and  beauty. 

What  a  contrast  between  these  glorioas 
valleys — in  which  Rasselos  might  well  have 
lived — and  the  ruffged  heights  of  the  silver 
city,  Ceno  Paseo :  its  dirty  streets  and  half- 
savage  people,  its  unhealthy  mines  and 
blackened  smelting-iHimaces,  its  bare  rocks 
and  scrubby  patches  of  brown  herbage  afford- 
ing a  scanty  subsistence  to  its  flocks  of 
^aggv  llamas. 

It  IS  a  charm  to  travellers  among  the 
Andes,  that  within  their  limits  these  va^t 
mountains  enclose  every  climate.  Within  the 
range  of  one  degree  of  latitude,  wc  may  sit 
and  burn  under  a  palm-tree,  or  lie  down 
upon  a  bed  of  Alpine  moss. 
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Jp  you  knew  the  parish  of  Babbleton,  yon 
would  say  that  it  was  the  last  place  in  the 
world  where  books  were  likely  to  be  found. 
A  large  marsh,  swamp,  or  bog,  composed  of 
alternate  masses  of  spongy  turf  and  mud.  and 
varied  by  an  occasional  ditch,  an  extensive 
gravel-pit,  and  some  dry  chalk  roads,  Hanked 
by  rough  chalk  stone  walls,  apparently  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  alio^-ing  people 
to  get  over  them,  were4he  physico-geological 
features  of  the  district.  The  domestic  archi- 
tecture varied  between  chalk  and  plaster 
houses,  guiltless  of  straight  lines,  and  heavy 
wooden  barns  decorated  with  the  remains  of 
rats,  owls,  kites,  and  other  natural  enemies  of 
agriculture,  or  to  popular  prejudices.  Smock- 
frocks  and  fur  caps  formed  the  prevailing 
costume  of  the  people ;  dull  eyes,  with  large 
mouths  and  noses  the  most  common  physiog- 
nomy. General  harmlessncss,  except  when 
beer  circulated  with  too  great  freedom ;  and 
a  sort  of  indefinite,  scarcely-know-why  respect 
for  the  neighbouring  gentry,  were  tlie  moral 
characteristics. 

Babblcton  was  a  pretty  place,  nevertheless, 
in  summer,  when  the  grass  and  moss  gained 
strength,  and  the  swamp  was  dried  up.  There 
were  quite  enough  trees  to  decorate  the  lanes, 
and  shrubs  enough  to  set  off  even  the  rudest 
cottage.  If  you  did  not  think  of  the  priva- 
tions the  poor  people  suffered  when  coals 
were  dear  and  most  wanted,  when  the  chill, 
damp,  rainy  days  passed  by  unrelieved  by  a 
glimpse  01  sunshine,  and  when  even  gutta 
percha  would  hardly  have  inspired  confidence 
for  half  an  hour's  walk :  if  you  could  look 
at  Babbleton,  when  the  sun  was  gleaming 
in  the  blue  sky,  and  the  tender  green  leaves 
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Kemed  almoet  tranflparent^ — joa  iniut  hare 
envied  the  rector  his  little  panooage  honae 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  ligfaed  that  Ikte 
bad  not  given  yon  a  hundred  a  year  and 
clerical  contentment,  instead  of  that  nglj, 
pen-nu^ing,  Times-reading,  everlasting-coiv 
respondence  sitnation  in  I^oinbard  Street 

Bat  men  must  sink  very  low,  indeed,  hefbre 
they  arrive  at  despair.  There  is  an  end  to 
c^'ervthin^,  even  to  ignorance.  Among  the 
Fmock-frocked  and  fhr-capped  Bobins  of  Bab- 
bleton  there  were  a  few  good  headiw  More- 
over, the  vicar  and  a  few  other  gentlemen 
wisely  thought  that  it  was  absord  to  complain 
of  ignorance  without  teaching  people  to  know 
tietter,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  teach  read- 
ing to  hoys  and  girls  if  they  were  to  have  no 
bofiks  to  read  as  men  and  women. 

For  the  vicar  was  bne  of  those  men,  who 
1>elicvc  that  forced  knowledge  is  no  know- 
ledge, and  that,  in  order  to  teach  people  at 
all,  you  must  make  them  feel  an  interest  in 
their  lesson.  Accordingly,  when  Ladv  Bella 
SaadwicbiHlcs,  of  Ojibby  Park,  published  her 
volume  of  *' Hymns  for  the  Working  Classes, 
to  \}C  !>uog  during  labour,"  he  did  not  sub- 
R:ribe  for  innumerable  packets  at  thirteen  to 
the  dozen ;  believing,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
quite  enough  for  people  to  mind  the  work 
they  were  engaged  in,  and  that  mechanically 
squalling  out  a  few  very  bad  verses  is  apt  to 
conduce  to  tiie  rit^culc  rather  than  the  exal- 
tation of  religion.  Nor  bad  he  much  faith  in 
the  mental  instruction  derived  from  little 
lK>okB  in  shilling  packets  of  **  thirteen  diffe- 
rent sorts."  He  never  recollected,  himself,  as 
a  boy  or  a  young  man,  deriving  ranch  edifica- 
tion or  entertainment  from  such  literature, 
and  he  was  liberal  enpugh  to  believe  that 
human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all  classes, 
and  that  many  of  the  so-called  attempts  to 
reduce  knowledge  to  the  capacity  of  the  lower 
classcsy  really  consfst  in  destroying  capacity 
altogether,  and  in  leaving  it  to  die  for  want 
of  proper  and  appetizing  nourishment. 

He  was  a  good,  semble  man,  was  the 
liovercnd  James  St  John,  and  although  he 
«lid  not  Mong  to  the  Reverend  Epitaph 
Jlronsc^s  "set,"  and  did  not  join  the  Episcopal- 
Protection  Amalgamation,  even  his  bishop 
dared  not  to  find  fault  with  his  teaching  or  his 
practice.  He  was  one  of  those  independent 
thinkers  who  believe  that  a  bishop  may  by 
pome  remote  possibility  do  wrong,  that  a 
capitular  body  is  an  incubus,  and  that  the 
Church  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little 
p'rurmation.  He  did  not  believe  in  sublime 
Austerity  or  liturgical  minuteness,  and  yet 
his  sermons  were  alwavs  impressive,  and  the 
t»2rv\co  well  and  quietly  performed.  Al- 
thou;:.!  bis  church  was  in  bad  architecture — 
as  l«sd  as  plain  red  brick  and  stone  comers 
could  make  it— he  did  not  sigh  for  Kentish 
ra^slnne  and  stained  pine.  He  even  cou- 
XcDivjl  himself  with  reserving  the  baptisms 
and  churchings  till  service  was  over,  believ- 
ing that  forced  attention  to  a  service  in 


lAich  people  haTe  no  direet  InterML 
be  at  Icui  oflimited  ntiUtj. 

Great  things  often  haw  %  Tcrr 
origin ;  and  althoo|^  the  Bm^  Clab,  vUah 
the  Beetor  nltinmtehr  establidied  In  ITahMi 
ton,  could  not  exactly  be  called  %  mat 
undertaking^  ita  elfecta  were  aneh  ••  Sion 
i^o  reooUeeted  the  doaen  and  a  Inlf  sbbU 
volumes  on  a  riielf  in  the  mkoolfnom,  froM 
which  it  commenced,  could  aoaiody  hn« 
anticipated.  He  had  great  Jhitk  in  {Mm 
and  pletnre-hooks,  and  when  he  cams  to  ftt 
parish  of  Babbletcn,  he  hung  the  anhooli—i 
with  coloured  printa  and  Inapay  nntU  dU^ 
dren-s  ideas  of  a  tig»r  or  a  cameleopaid,  ortf 
St  Paul's  and  the  Monument,  grew  atMlfr 
ingly  dirtinct  With  some  of  the  oMivdfr 
dren,  the  pictures  were  equally  nnfU.  Us 
beautifiil  history  of  Joseph  and  hSa  BreOm 
never  made  so  deep  an  Impf  i  aslijii,  aa 


the  gaily-coloured  plates  were  bronglit  «i 
and  explained  in  connection  widi  the  tn 


ihej  illustrated.  When  waa  1n(i1i£niHM 
against  the  wicked  borotlierB  ao  TdiementiM 
when  the  picture  showed  poor  Joaepli,  yaa& 
weak,  and  half-stripped  of  hia  clothing,  fenS 
down  into  the  pit  by  his  strong,  har^  %» 
thers?  When  wastheretrihationofhiailoiy 
better  felt,  than  when  the  chUdieaMvUn 
dressed  in  the  richly-coloured  robci  gf « 
Eastern  envoy?  How  often  did  adiflodlf 
vanish,  when  the  object  was  nlaoed  beia 
eyes  of  children  whom  no  aeeorfotion 
have  edified  ?  How  did  the  demaan  fiir  ( 
mas^ieces  increase,  especiallT  when 
gave  pictorial  prizes  for  good  writing,  ia  At 
shape  of  twelve  prints  from  the  LiftofC^rist! 

There  were  plenty  of  prejudiced  poof4av 
guardians  who  believed  in  flogging  rather 
than  in  pictures,  and  who,  sooth  to  mj,  were 
better  capable  of  appreciating  the  one  than 
the  other.    Some  of  these  people  task  a  low 
standard,  and  believed  tlmt  if  a  hq:  oa 
being  asked  how  many  wives  King  nMiT 
the  Eighth  had,  answered  six,  it  waa  maoA, 
to  expect ;  and  that  the  knowledge  tiiaitM 
world  was  made  in  six  day%  and  fliat  Amh 
were  ten  commandments,  waa  a  quota  .tf 
religious  instruction  beyond  which  II  WH 
almost  dangerous  to  proceed.  Ajiotlier  pai^ 
thought  that  pictures  and  pictnre-booka  wi 
luxuries  of  education,  and  ought  onlj  to 
thumbed   by   babies  who    tumbled    abi 
velvet-pile  carpets.    Others  held,  that  At 
only  knowledge  of  natural  historr  neceaMT  l| 
for  such  children,  was  the  capability  to  hm  i. 
a  horse,  carry  wash  to  a  pig,   or  beat  a  fi 
refractory  donkey.    But  they  failed  to  emif 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  vicar,  and  Ai 
Babbleton  children  gained  fresh  ideaa  oA 
fresh  books  at  the  same  time,  while  the  litfla 
school  library  was  continually  augmented  hf 
the  kind  gifts  of  the  more  enlightened  peout 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  were  plenty  of  districts  surronndfav 
Babbleton,  which  were  quite  as  badly  off  ia 
an  intellectual  point  of  view.    But  the  — **■ 
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dSfleolty  was  not  to  be  got  over  by  the 
eatablishmcnt  of  bo  limited  a  library  as  the 
■ehool-room  coald  famish.  People  coald  not 
always  read  children's  books,  and  when  they 
grew  up,  they  were  in  as  mach  danger  of 
relapsing  into  ignorance  as  ever. 

A  few  good-natored  country  gentlemen  and 
clergy  were  seated  over  their  port  one  even- 
ing, after  a  dinner-party  at  the  vicar  of 
Bmbblcton's,  when  the  subject  of  education 
was  the  leading  theme  of  conversation.  Some- 
body proposed  founding  a  Boole  Club.  Every- 
body present  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but 
there  were  many  difflculties.  They  must  get 
the  books,  in  the  first  place. 

''As  to  that,"  observed  Mr.  Burke  Sheridan, 
the  great  Ihshionable  author  at  Belle  Ync 
Villa,  "  I  think  that  much  may  be  done  by 
Individuals.  For  instance,  I  receive  copies 
of  nearly  all  the  magazines :  many  of  these 
are  of  little  use  to  me  when  once  looked 
over:  I  will  promise  to  send  them  as  my 
eontribution." 

"  Why  should  not  the  newspapers  be  sent 
in  a  similar  manner?"  said  an  old  gentleman 
in  spectacles.  '*  To  be  sure,  it  will  be  fiddler's 
news,  to  some  extent ;  but  we  know  that  the 
lower  classes  will  read  newspapers,  and  it  is 
better  for  them  to  road  those  of  a  healthy 
sort,  than  the  higfa-epiced  rubbish  which  only 
teaches  them  discontent" 

The  Reverend  Hugo  Bo^ce,  who  was 
•lightly  suspected  of  being  tainted  with  some 
**  Um"  or  other,  disapproved  of  newspapers, 
unless  they  were  of  sound  Church  principles. 
The  old  gentleman  did  not  think  that  a 
newspaper  could  hurt  a  congregation,  where 
the  clergyman  did  his  duty.  He  also  observed, 
that  the  people  likely  to  furnish  books  or 
newspapers  for  a  work  of  charity  and  edifica- 
tion, would  scarcely  select  such  as  were  best 
calculated  to  defeat*  bothpurposes. 

Grood-natured  Parson  Wilks,  from  Dorling- 
ford  West,  n^o  never  led  but  always  helped 
in  a  good  undertaking,  volunteered  a  folio 
copy  of  Cook's  Voyages,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  grandmother.  To  be  sure,  he  told  a 
rather  long- story  about  it,  and  about  his 
^andmother  likewise ;  but  Parson  Wilks  was 
a  favourite,  and  his  audience  looked  as  little 
tired  as  possible. 

The  Reverend  Jtmes  St.  John,  and  Burke 
Sheridan,  Er|.,  were  too  active  to  let  the 
ffrass  grow  under  their  feet.  They  begged  old 
books ;  they  begged  monc  v  to  buy  new  ones ; 
they  drew  up  rules  for  the  management  of 
what  they  had  got,  and  for  obtaining  funds  to 
get  more ; — and,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  bcmrd  might 
be  seen  pasted  up  in  the  vestry-rooms,  school- 
rooms, and  other  public  situations  about  the 
surrounding  parishes,  stating  that  books 
would  be  lent  to  poor  and  working  people  in 
the  neighbourhood,  on  application,  during 
specified  hours,  to  certain  of  the  clergymen 
among  whom  the  books  were  divided. 

This  division  of  the  books  was  advantageous 
in  one  or  two  ways.     They  could  be  got  at 


more  readily,  duplicates  could  be  disposed  of 
advantageously,  and  distances  were  not  too 
great  to  prevent  each  person  availing  himself 
of  the  entire  stock.  Nor  was  the  management 
difficult  Each  book  was  numbered,  and  a  cor- 
responding ticket,  signed  with  the  name  of  the 
owner,  was  retained  by  the  clergyman  as  a 
check  till  the  book  was  returned.  Two  half- 
hours  in  the  week  were  amplv  sufficient  for 
the  business  of  the  library,  and  one  of  these 
was  fixed  on  Sunday,  as  many  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  would  be  unable  to  go  for  Uie  boolLs 
at  a  convenient  hour  on  the  other  days. 

Few  people  did  the  institution  more  good 
than  Mr.  Burke  Sheridan.  Although  he  was 
a  ''  progress"  man,  and  had  lectured  at  the 
GrifiEln  and  Phoenix  Institutions,  and  had  had 
so  many  votes  of  thanks,  and  had  mode  so 
many  public  speeches  at  Boards,  Associations, 
Freemasons'-dinners,  and  other"  meets,"  that 
he  was  always  expected  to  be  talking:  still 
ho  had  no  absuM  ideas  of  revolutionising 
country  people  into  being  unfit  for  their  sta- 
tion. Now  and  then,  he  gave  a  simple  lecture 
at  one  of  the  school-houses,  and  taught  even 
old  ^labourers  a  few  things  about  the  earth 
and 'sky  which  instructed  them,  and  did  not 
merely  puzzle  and  stupiiy  their  senses.  And 
the  Reverend  James  St.  John,  who  believed 
that  the  goodnci»  of  the  great  Creator  might 
be  taught,  not  only  from  the  written  Scrip- 
tures, but  from  his  works,  would  gather 
round  him  a  shoal  of  rough  boys  and  girls, 
and  fix  their  attention  on  some  simple 
object,  and,  by  making  them  think  of  small 
things,  gradually  arrive  at  higher  subjects  of 
reflection.  "No  human  being  is  ignorant 
by  nature,"  was  his  constant  maxim.  But  he, 
at  the  same  time,  knew  well  that  there  is  a 
certain  proportion  of  knowledge  suited  to 
particular  conditions  of  mankind,  and  he 
sought  to  make  useful  and  plain  common- 
sense  men,  not  brilliant  and  troublesome 
ones. 

The  library  was  not,  however,  without  its 
difficulties.  No  good  thing  ever  is.  Some- 
times people  would  delay  returning  books  ; 
and  once,  to  the  infinite  disgust  and  annoy- 
ance of  Parson  Wilks,  a  "  ticket "  was  pro- 
duced for  Captain  Cook's  Voyages,  but  not 
the  ticket  usually  connected  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Society.  Sometimes  dishonesty 
did  its  work,  and  the  people  and  books  went 
together.  But  there  were  few  such  cases,  and, 
compared  with  the  good  really  done,  there 
was  little  reason  to  complain. 

Tho  advantages  of  the  system  were  felt 
by  nearly  every  one  except  the  publicans. 
Humble  gardeners  worked  hard,  in  order  to 
steal  an  hour  more  to  devote  to  reading  to 
their  wives.  Labourers  might  be  seen,  during 
lunch-time,  snatching  a  few  minutes^  reading 
out  of  the  time  once  devoted  by  their  fellows 
to  sleep  by  the  way-side,  or  to  the  sociability 
of  the  Crown  and  Sceptre.  Moreover,  the 
very  habit  of  taking  care  of  the  books  led  to 
carefulness  in  other  respects.     They  did  not 
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like  to  go  with  dirty  hands  and  clothes  to  ft  tch   religion  ought  to  be  the  onlj  motiTO 


the  books,  and  a  wife  ncrer  felt  so  prond  of 
*' making  her  old  man  smart,**  as  when  he 
was  settinflT  ont  to  fetch  the  next  Tolnme  "  of 


the 


setting 
book  that 


Tibbj  was  a  readin'  every 


night."  A^n  there  was  a  aort  of  respect- 
ability in  being  allowed  to  call  at  the  vicarage 
on  Buch  an  errand.  It  was  not  a  begging 
affair,  for  they  paid  for  the  privilege — ^little 
CQOugb  to  be  sure,  and  that  little  was 
returned,  indirectly,  in  an  angrmented  form — 
1)ut  still  they  paid ;  and  to  belong  to  the 
Book  Club  became  a  point  of  social  position, 
especially  among  the^abbletonians. 

A  few,  upon  whom  the  hand  of  poverty 
pressed  less  severely,  and  whose  families 
were  smaller,  began  to  buy  a  book  now  and 
then  themselves.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for 
Job  Thwaites,  who  used  to  spend  evenings 
and  money  at  the  Bear  and  Gridiron,  when, 
having  been  to  the  next  town  to  buy  some 
hay  for  the  vicar,  he  brought  back  a  History 
of 'England,  so  large  and  so  full  of  plates 
and  portraits,  that  the  gutle  wife  wondered 
bow  a  year  and  a  half  s  savings  could  ever 
have  compassed  such  a  treasure  of  literature 
and  art  To  tell  how  carefhlly  it  was  done 
up  in  brown  paper,  and  how  ostentatiously  it 
was  displavcd  by  Mrs.  Thwaites,  would  almost 
call  a  blusli  into  Job*s  face.  So  we  ¥rill  be 
Filcnt-.  At  all  events,  Job  Thwaites  used  to 
be  ominously  spoken  of  as  a  "  scoUard " 
among  fjome  of  his  less  literarv  neighbours ; 
and  Mrs.  St.  John  took  one  of  his  little  daugh- 
if'Tn,  whose  English  wkh  marvellously  pure 
for  Dabblcton,  as  under  nursemaid  at  the 
vicarage. 

Not  a  few  good  servants  were  produced  by 
thin  syntem  of  moderate  and  judicious  instruc- 
tion. 'When  a  lad  ehowefl  some  sharpness  at 
omancipating  himself  from  the  pronominal 
interchanges  and  eccentric  coi^jugations  com- 
mon in  Babblcton,  he  had  a  fair  chance  of 
br'cominpf  8omcthing  better  than  a  more  field 
1alK)urcr  ;  and,  although  the  vicar  well  knew 
that  there  must  be  field  labourers  as  well  as 
other  la^K)urer8,  he  could  not  sec  why  per- 
severing attempts  to  l>etter  a  diRadvantageous 
condition  should  not  be  abetted  and  en- 
couraged. And  with  the  girls  it  was  equally 
important.  Few  people,  even  of  the  lower 
order  among  the  middle  clojises,  wish  their 
children  to  be  committed  to  ignorant  servant 
girls.  Babbleton  furnished  a  class  of  girls, 
who,  pufflciently  poor  to  find  even  a  second- 
rate  place  an  improvement  in  their  condition, 
were  still  educated  enough  to  be  less  barbar- 
ous companions  for  children  than  the  average, 
without  possessing  knowledge  calculated  to 
render  them  vain  and  idle. 

But  it  was  not  the  mere  fact  that  there 
wa»  a  Book  Club  in  Babbleton,  which  worked 
all  this  gowl.  There  were  deeper  reasons  at 
bottom.  One  was,  that  people  were  taught 
to  love  rearling.  in  the  hopes  of  arriving  at 
something  which  they  were  vexed  at  not 
poR^essing.    It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 


which  popoiar  education  ii  to  be  adrnhdilv- 
ed.  It  is  a  good  thing,  no  doabt,  to  Ammimi^ 
upon  the  number  of  thomsand  coplei  «f 
"What  am  I  ?  or,  the  Child's  Fnnend  ; "  or 
"  The  Converted  Kaffir,"  which  have  beat 
given  away  in  omnibusea^  or  while  riding 
across  a  common  on  horaelMck.  It  It  a  good 
thing,  no  doubt,  to  compel  a  child  to  repeat 
verses  of  Scripture,  with  a  mlnate  itatenent 
of  the  chapter  and  verse  (which  mrnay  oC  the 
elegy  themselves  could  not  rememher) ;  hot 
there  is  something  wanted  beaidea  thiiL 

Our  vicar  lookra  upon  reading,  not  as  ttt 
combination  of  certam  letters^  aonnds^  nl 
syllables,  nor  as  the  mere  vehicle  for  conm- 
ing  abstract  precepts  or  Bentimenti^  Hi 
knew  that  the  objects  of  the  oater  world  m 
those  which  first  take  hold  of  the  miwJ,  nl 
he  sought  to  raise  the  mind  up  to  higher  obf 
jects  throuffh  their  medium,  not  to  poBBH 
upon  it  wiu  dogmatism  which  it  was  nnpi^ 
pared  to  understand.  He  Kave  a  •K^^w^ 
reasons  for  the  being  of  a  ^od,  and  fiir  Ui 
beneficent  treatment  of  the  human  race ;  M, 
while  he  ever  had  the  Bible  in  Tiew,  he  it 
the  same  time  taught  the  eenaea  to  look 
u'ound,  and  learn  for  themaelTea.  He  hid 
lived  in  manufacturing  towna,  and  had  mm 
how  little  protection  dogmattsniy  howenr 
well  supported  bv  chapter  and  Terae  qaoli-  " 
tions,  would  really  avail  against  the  *"J«— 
and  off-hand  scepticism  of  Uioae  who  appjaM 
to  nature  as  an  apology  for  nnbeliafEi 
taught  a  nobler  use  of  nature,  and,  itai- 
ning  the  bigotry  which  treated  plain  eTeiy* 
day  knowledge  as  the  special  anta^oaiit 
of  dogmatism,  he  left  healthier,  thoogC  Im 
superstitious  conviction  in  the  miads  of  the 
young,  in  whose  instruction -he  had  taken  so 
deep  an  interest. 

Nor  was  less  care  and  good  sense  riMmn  in 
the  selection  of  books,  and  in  their  inange- 
ment  The  works  were  classified,  aai  who- 
ever wanted  a  book  on  a  particular  nAjcct, 
could  get  a  hint  what  to  ask  for.  A  moftcnte 
number  of  books  of  reference  served  to  give  I 
such  general  information  as  waf  enough  tl  ' 
satisfy  the  inquisitive,  without  expandiif 
into  superfluitv. 

People  wondered  at  the  quiet,  comfortaUi 
management  of  our  Book  Club,  hut  their 
opinions  still  remained  various,  and,  we 
believe,  do  remain  so  to  this  day.  Ifngn 
the  tailor,  who  is  a  dreadful  vestry  polm* 
cian,  and  has  never  read  anything  rat  s 
volume  or  two  on  the  Poor  Law  Commisaiec, 
remains  unconvinced,  and  believes  that  ed^ 
cation  and  ruination  are  one  and  the  saM 
thing.  Scripshom,  the  barber,  who  has  not 
been  drunk  for  the  last  day  and  a  hal(  echoes 
the  belief;  and  the  Book  Club  Associatioa 
smiles  at  the  opposition,  and  bids  the  people 
read  on  and  understand. 

Both  the  vicar  of  Babbleton,  and  his  lady, 
and,  with  them,  all  the  thinking  people  within 
miles  around,  gain  daily  strength  in  the  belief 
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'that  librarica  are  (jeater  enemies  to  vice  than 
model  prisons :  that  ignorance  is  the  best 
iostroctor  in  discontent  and  rebellion;  and 
that  there  is  a  glimpse  of  refinement  in  every 
mind,  however  humble,  which  was  meant  to 
be  developed  by  instmction,  not  cztingnished 
bj  evil  associations  and  moral  destitntion. 

THE  SPORTING  WORLD. 


I  TAKE  it  for  gnnted 
'*pporting  man."    I 


that  yon  are  not  a 
take  it  for  granted  that 
you  own  no  race-horses,  yachts,  or  ratting 
terriers;  that  you  liave  not  *M)acked  the 
Slasher  for  a  'fiver- ;"  and  that  you  •*  have  " 
nothing  on  any  '*  event."  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  voa  are  not  prepared  to  bring 
forward  a  novice  to  run  the  Hampshire  Stag; 
that  you  are  not  one  of  the  contributors  to 
the  correspondents'  columns  of  **  BclUs  Life," 
anxionsly  awaiting  a  reply  to  yonr  cribbage 
query  last  week,  and  feverish  to  snow  whether 
**A.  wins ;"  and,  lastly,  that  though  you  may 
have  a  sufficient  zest  for  the  amenities  of 
social  intercourse,  you  are  not  to  be  "  heard 
of"  at  the  bar  of  any  sporting  public-house, 
.where  you  "will  be  nappy  to  see  your 
fHends." 

1  propose  to  read  "Bell's  Life" — a  very 
honestly  and  respectably  condacted  weekly 
paper — ^with  you,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  read 
It  in  that  spirit    There  are  thousands  who 
read  it  as  wnat  it  is — a  sporting  print,  giving 
reliable  information  on  all  sporting  subjects. 
It  is  the  chronicle  of  what  is  called  the 
Sporting  World.    A  human  eye,  never  asleep 
('*nunquam  dormiOj^^),  and  six  columns  of 
advertisements  greet  us  in  the  front  page. 
Instanter  we  become  denizens  if  not  habituia 
of  the  sporting  world.  Have  we  horses  ? — ^here 
are  saddles,  bridles,  harness,  harness  paste, 
unrivalled    nosebands,    inimitably  rowellcd 
spurs,  and  patent  "  bits,"  to  counterfeit  the 
marks  appended  to  which  is  felony.    Have  we 
dogs  ? — inventive  tradesmen  tempt  us  to  pur- 
chase kennels,  collars,  dog-whips  and  specifics 
against  the  distemper  and  hydrophobia. 

We  are  invited  to  peruse  works  on  the  dog, 
works  on  the  horse,  works  on  the  manage- 
ment and  treatment  of  every  animal  of  which 
man — having  exhausted  the  use  and  employ- 
ment— ^has  oondeflcended  to  make  the  means  or 
the  end  of  the  hydra-headed  amusement 
known  as  "sporting."  Foxes  to  replenish 
the  hunting  preserves,  which  by  the  too 
zealous  ardour  of  their  Nimrods  have  become 
denuded  of  their  odorifbrous  vermin,  are 
advertised  in  company  with  stud  grooms  who 
can  bleed,  sling  and  fire  horses,  and  whippers- 
in  who  can  be  highly  recommended.  One 
^ntleman  wants  twenty  couple  of  deer  to 
f^i  ve  a  sylvan  relish  to  the  dells  and  glades  of 
}ii<t  park  ;  another  has  some  prime  ferrets  to 
dispose  of  "Well  up  to  trap ;"  a  third  wants 
to  8C'II  two  bloodhounds ;  a  fourth  to  purchase 
sonic  Cochin  China  fowls,  and  a  real  Javanese 
ban  tarn  or  two.   Then  there  is  a  Siberian  wolf  I 


and  her  cubs  to  be  sold — a  bargain — ^by  an 
amateur  "  who  has  no  further  occasion  for 
them"  (we  should  fancy  not);  and  who,  appa- 
rently puzzled  as  to  whether  they  are  "sport- 
ing" animals  or  not,  and  consequently  entitled 
to  the  freedom  of  "Beirs  Life,"  is  prplexingly 
ambiguous  in  his  description  :  hinting,  at  the 
commencement,  that  they  would  be  "  suitable 
for  a  nobleman  fond  of  zoology,"  but  subsiding, 
eventually,  into  a  vague  alternative,  "or 
would  do  for  a  menagerie."  They  would  be 
suitable  there,  I  opine:  but  are  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  quadrupeds  I  should  like  to  make 
drawing-room  pets  of,  or  to  win  in  a  raffle. 

Soon,  however,  a  thoroughly  sporting  an- 
nouncement comes  blazoned  forth  in  con- 
spicuous type.    "  To  be  sold  at  Tattersall-s, 
five-and-twenty   couple  and  a  half  of  fox- 
hounds, the  property  of  a  gentleman  relin- 
quishing hunting."    Good;  or  has  hunting 
relinquished  the  gentleman:    which  is  It? 
Shall  I  mind  my  own  business  and  take  the 
sale  as  a  sale  and  nothing  but  a  sale,  or  shall 
I  be  malicious  and  surmise  that  the  gentle- 
man has  ridden,  neck  or  nothing,  after  the 
five-and-twenty  couple  and  a  half  of  fox- 
hounds till  he  and  they  have  clean  outridden 
and  lost  scent  of  the  fox,  and  have  started 
another  species  of  vermin  called  the  "  con- 
stable," which  pursuing,  the  gentleman  has 
managed  to  outrun,  and  has  ended  by  riding 
"over  hounds?"    lie  has  gone  to  the  dogs, 
and  bis  dogs  have  gone  to  Tatlereairs.    Who 
can  this  gentleman  relinquishing  bunting  be  ? 
Not  the  honorable  Billy  Buif,  third  son  of 
Lord    Riffington,  of  Katf  Hall,  Rowdyshire, 
surely.    Not  that  gay  scion  of  aristocracy — 
that  frolicsome  pilaster  (if  I  may  call  him  so) 
of  the  state — whilom  of  ten  successive  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  all  "  crack  "  ones,  out  of 
which  he  was  ten  times  moved  to  exchange  or 
sell  by  ten  successive  colonels.    Not  Billy 
Buff,  who  wan  the  worthy  and  emulous  asso- 
ciate of  the  Earl  of  Mohawk,  of  Sir  Wrench 
Nocker,  Bart.,  and  of  that  gay  foreign  spark, 
the  Rup»ian  Count  BellpuUoff,  who  laid  a 
wager  of  fifty  to  one  with  Lord  Tommy  Plan- 
tagcnet  (called  "  facer  "  Plantagenet  from  bis 
fondness  for  the  ring),  that  he  would,  while 
returning  from  the  I>erby  on  the  summit  of 
a  "  drag,"  fish  off  four  old  ladies'  false  fronts 
by  means  of  a  salmon  hook  afilxed  to  the  end 
of  a  tandem  whip  within  twenty  minutes,  but 
happening,  just  on  turning  the  quarter,  to 
hook  a  fierce  butcher  under  the  chin  by  mis- 
take— lost  his  wager.    The  fifty  was  in  five- 
pound  notes,  and  BellpuUoff  offered  to  make 
them  peasants  of  the  Ukraine  (ho  had  fifty 
thousand  sheep  and  five  thousand  serfs  on  his 
paternal  estate  Tcharcshi-BellpulloiTorgorod) 
if  Tommy  would  bet  again,  but  the  *•  facer  " 
would'nt.    Not  Billy  Buff,  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  police,  the  Gordian  knot  and 
worse    than  sphynx-like  enigma  to  sitting 
magistrates,  the  possessor  of  a  museum  in  liis 
chambers  in  Great  Turk  Street,  consisting 
solely  of  purloined  goods— articles  of  vice 
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jMfii  I  (;lurvrr  an']  an  *»(:*■»  ofcuiTj).  retired 
t'l  iifiicwjir  J'arli,  near  r>ii]r,ini.  x^nirlubire. 
fvlJ;  •l^brniiinnl  t'l  nilri'le  inio  a  Eountr; 
ir'-'n|p|ri>ii.  Wir  h«ard  'J  bim  at  fini  aa  ex- 
o'-lih^ljr  ilrvJiM  V,  Sin.  Mc.Vack  (lalcj 
■tli'jM  livi  p'l'tH^iii^  b«  much  deliicLted  to 
tiny  !■■  martial  attire,  auil  to  iatlruci  in  the 
rnariiial  i;i.:ri:iiw::  iodw],  there  wa:  a  report 
III  VjMb  that  eaftb  pwidlc  Klept  in  a  four  post 
li'-'l.  ai,4  thai  Hillr  went  roand  for  the  candle- 
•■'••-.k:  K.it  ihn  H'nir,arab]e  Mrs.  Bnff  (late 
Hi;HkIi,  t/vik  to  aitllne  under  the  Reverend 
.  l4u:liijm-Me  Kullel  of  SL  Mobc'a  Cbapel 
iM'mfliUf  Ui  the  primitive  Weepen'connec- 
tiniif.  an  iM:i;|«*iuliB  ijf  locb  a  watery  and 
li-arfiil  'laturi  and  aqneooa  of  doctrine,  that 
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with  his  doable  thong.    Ah  I  "  tho 
winds  and  the  cloudy  skies "  that 

, d  thy  hunting  mornings :  where  are 

now?    Where  are  the  gay  yonng  backs 

liondon,  with   bran-new   scarlet   and 

the  ehffi  d^teuvrea  of  Hugee,  or 

or  Backmaster :  the  lads  that  took 

k-^Bionishing  leaps  o'er  hedges,  and  ditches, 
&  atone  walk,  wnen  bright  eyes  were  look- 
jg  at  them,  and  went  round  by  gates  and 
|p«y  like  sensible  fellows,  when  bright  eyes 
»«  flomewhere  else  7  They  are  gone  like  the 
MdGa  of  the  cigars  they  puffed  as  they  rode 
•over;  like  the  mighty  breakfttsts  they 
imia  at  Budgerow  House  at  thy  expense ; 
i,  tho  mightier  dinners  and  libations  they 
at  ditto  ditto,  when  the  chase  was 
and  the  fox  was  caught.  Who  will 
iabieaux  vivanta  of  Luke  Clennell's 
of  a  hunting  dinner  now  ? — ^who  will 
,  at  joyous  banquets  in  thy  great  dining- 
and  stir  up  the  punch-bowl  (nasty 
I)  with  the  foz*8  brush,  and  give  "  Tom 
ly,"  and  fiiU  first  beneath    the    table 

r,g  Uack  bottle^  and  unsteady  top-boots  ? 
ancient  huntsman  has  transferred  his 
Uppd  scarlet  frock  and  grog-blossomcd 
jjlhtnnnnrn  to  another  master;  tboy  are 
■bg  to  build  an  Agapemone,  or  a  Sanato- 
mSf  or  a  Fuseyite  convent  on  the  ruins  of 
kf  renaiuance  kennel ;  the  very  ragged  boy 
hat  followed  barefoot,  in  his  torn  red  jacket, 
Uf  tionndfly  and  begged  for  coppers  because 
ia  waf  In  at  the  death ;  the  pepper-and-salt 
IffflMr,  who  began  by  swearing  at  the  fox  and 
ken  Mounted  his  cob  and  followed  it;  the 
^anon  on  his  big  brown  horse ;  the  staring 
nd-haircd  children ;  the  old  dames  that  hob- 
ilad  out  from  cottages ;  the  bumpkins  with 
laadf  of  hair  that  looked  like  thatch,  who  put 
iieir  hands  beside  their  mouths  and  yelled  a 
attic  Tallyhol  as  the  hunt  swept  by : — where 
ire  they  now?  Ichabod,  Ichabod-— enough. 
ITe  have  all  been  sold  up  more  or  less,  at 
ome  time  or  another.  We  have  all  been 
jankrupt,  or  insolvent,  or  have  compounded 
irith  our  creditors,  in  friendship,  love,  hopes, 
ladrition,  truth.  Some  of  us,  too,  have  paid 
at  little,  very  little  in  the  pound. 

nrom  dogs  to  horses.  TattersalPs  aeain ; 
nt  this  time  the  spirited  auctioneers  leave 
nt  little  room  to  surmise.  Thirteen  racers 
o  be  sold.  All  from  irreproachable  dams 
ind  by  ariitocratio  sires.  The  Beauty,  by 
Jandlebox,  out  of  Sophronisba,  brother  to 
Columbine,  sire  to  Rhodomontade,  to  bo  sold 

2  auction.  With  all  his  engagements.  With 
n  are  other  horses  and  mares,  all  of  equally 
llnstriouB  descent  Some  have  won  plates  in 
santers,  and  others  cups  in  hand-gallops,  and 
ithers  again  have  walked  over  the  course  for 
Boraes  fUll  of  soyereigns.  All  are  to  bo  sold. 
with  their  engagements.  It  does  not  require 
rision  quite  as  acute  as  that  necessary  for 
leeing  through  a*  millstone,  to  discern  who 
the  gentleman  going  abroad  is.  I  think  Sir 
[jrybbe  Roarer  knows  him.    Sir  G.  Roarer, 


Bart.,  whose  horse  Ramoneur  won  the  Sooty- 
bridge  sweepstakes.  Sir  G.  R.,  Bart.,  whose 
filly,  Spagnoletta,  was  scratched  just  before 
the  St  Rowels,  last  year.  Tlie  same  Baronet 
who  started  Polly  for  the  Pine-apple  stakes, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  given  Jack  Belly- 
band,  his  jockey,  instructions  not  to  win,  he 
Imving  laid  against  himself  considerably  ;  but 
Jack,  having  drank  too  much  Champagne, 
forgot  himself  and  did  win,  to  the  Baronet's 
wrath  and  consternation.  Sir  G.  R.  hod  a 
idiare  in  the  horse  which  started  for — what 
was  it? — the  Bumblebury  Cup,  entered  under 
a  certain  name — ^was  it  Theodosius  ? — and  as 
of  a  certain  age,  but  which  was  subsequently 
discovered  to  be  a  horse  called  Toby,  two 
years  older.  Can  Sir  Gybbe  Roarer,  Bart., 
be  the  gentleman  who  is  going  ahioad?  I 
think  he  is.  He  is  always  going  abroad,  and 
selling  his  horses  and  buying  frcBh  ones. 
With  their  engagements.  He  stands  to  win 
a  pretty  sum  on  the  next  French  steeplechase. 
I  hope  he  may  get  it  Sir  Gybbe  Roarer 
dresses  very  like  his  groom,  and  has  a  hoarse 
voice  and  an  intensely  diiny  hat.  When  he 
wfns  he  treats  everylKxly  with  Champagne, 
beggars  included,  and  throws  red-hot  half- 
pence out  of  hotel  windows ;  when  he  loses, 
he  horsewhips  his  servants  and  swears. 
There  is  but  one  book  to  him  in  the  world, — 
his  betting-book,  for  he  .wants  no  Racing 
Calendar ;  he  is  that  in  himself.  He  has  a 
penchant  for  yachting  sometimes,  l>etween 
Ascot  and  the  Leger.  His  yacht  is  called 
the  Handicap.  Will  he  ever  go  to  the  I^evant 
in  her,  I  wonder  ? 

Supposing  that,  looking  at  <' Beirs  Life '' 
as  you  and  I  do — not  as  a  mere  chronicle  of 
sporting  occurrences,  a  calendar  for  reference 
and  information,  but  as  a  curiously  accurate, 
though  perhaps  unconscious  mirror  of  what, 
from  the  amusement  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
has  come  to  be  the  engrossing  bu8ine!<s  and 
occupation  of  a  very  considerable  section  of 
that  people, — we  ponder  a  moment  over  Sir 
Gybbe  Roarer's  race-horses,  stepping  down 
in  the  spirit,  if  you  like,  to  Tattersall's  yard, 
where  toey  arc  to  be  sold. 

Here  they  are,  slender  symmetrical  crea- 
tures Tvith  satin  coats,  with  trim  and  polished 
hoofe,  with  plaited  manes,  with  tails  so  neatly 
cropped  that  not  one  hair  is  longer  than 
another.  Full  of  blood,  full  of  bone,  full  of 
mettle  and  action,  almost  supcrnaturally 
speedy  of  foot,  patient,  brave,  and  generous 
in  spirit :  high-mettled  racers,  in  fact.  Now, 
to  what  cunning  knave  can  it  first  have 
occurred  to  build  on  these  beautiful,  gene- 
rous animals,  a  superstructure  of  fraud  and 
knavery,  and  low  chicanery?  "WTiy  should 
a  horse  be  used  as  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Temple  of  Roguery  ?  And  why,  more  than 
this,  should  these  few  stone-weight  of  horse- 
flesh be  capable  of  producing  the  mighty 
effects  they  do  upon  the  manners  and  morals 
of  a  great  nation  ?  The  Beauty.  Sophronisba, 
Columbine:  they  are  not  war-horses;  their 
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necks  are  not  clothed  with  thunder ;  they  my  ' 
not  smone^  the  captains,  hal  hal — yet,  oa 
them  has  hnng,  and  will  hang  again,  the  Utcs 
and  fortunes,  not  of  scores  but  of  hundreds, 
not  of  hundreds,  but  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
tbouRands.  A  wrinkle  in  the  satin  coat  of 
Sophronisba:  a  pail  of  water  inadTertently 
or  maliciously  administered  to  Oolnmbine; 
uii  ill-hammered  nail  in  Rhodomontade's 
tfhoe :  thcfM3  are  suiBcient  to  send  clerks  and 
8liop-boy8  to  the  hulks,  to  bring  happr  house- 
Iioldrt  to  beggary  and  shame,  and  soud  mei^ 
cantile  Arms  down  by  the  run.  Sophronisba, 
Columbine,  Rhodomontade,  though  they  know 
it  not,  have  swallowed  up  the  patrimony  of 
widows  and  orphans;  on  their  speed  or 
tanliness  depend  tedious  lawnmits;  inter- 
minable mazes  of  litigation  in  Chancery  can 
bo  unravelled  by  their  hoofs.  They  are 
powerful— all  nnconscionsly— for  more  good 
and  evil  than  ever  was  stowed  away  in  all 
Paudora-fl  box.  If  Sophronisba  mns  for  the 
Cup,  Charley  Lyle  will  marry  the  heiress.  If 
Columbine  is  scratched  for  the  Trebor  Handi- 
cap, young  Bob  Sabbertash  must  sell  his  com- 
miraion  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Hussars.  Stars 
and  garters,  wealth  and  honours,  life  and 
death,  haug  on  the  blind  fiat  of  these  horses. 

And  this  is  *' Bell's  Life"  (called  in  the 
pporting  world  the  Life),  and  this  is  man's 
life,  too! 

Great  things  are  wrought  from  small 
beginning,  and  mighty  edifices  stand  upon 
coniparatircly  slender  foundatiooR.  Accord- 
ing to  Hindoo  theology,  the  world  stands  on 
an  elophant'H  bock — which  again  stands  on  a 
tortoii^e ;  though  what  that  stands  on  is  not 
yet  decided  by  the  learned  Pundits  of  the  un- 
chanjrin;i:  East.  So,  on  the  slender  fetlocks 
and  piiKteriifl  of  these  bay  and  cbcsnut  horses 
in  Tattcrsall^B  sale-yard  are  erected  the  Great 
National  festivals  of  the  English  people — the 
acknowledged  British  holidays:  holidays  for 
the  due  and  catholic  eigoyment  of  which 
grave  legislative  bodies  suspend  their  sittings, 
dinner-parties  of  the  loftiest  and  most  solemn 
haut  ton  arc  postponed,  and  courtly  this 
(innsantcs  put  off.  There  was  a  professor  of 
music  I  knew  who  was  ruined  through  having 
fixed  UiH  morning  concert  to  take  place  on 
tiie  Dtrl)y  Day. 

The  Derby  Day!  who  would  think  these 
quiet,  nioek-e^cd  scions  of  the  hippie  race 
were  the  alls-m-all,  the  cynosures,  tne  alphas 
and  omegas  of  that  momentous  day  ?  Yet  so 
they  ar(>.  Closely  shrouded  in  checked  or 
gaily  l.ordered  horsecloths — as  jealously 
veiled  from  the  prying  public  eye  as  was 
ever  favorite  Odalisque  of  Osmanll  Pacha  of 
thn;e  taiU  as  on  Sunday  morning  they  take 
their  long  expected,  much  talked  of  gallops — 
jcalonH  and  anxious  eyes  watch  their  every 
niovemi'nt ;  a  falter  is  eagerly  foreshadowed 
as  the  fore-runner  of  a  "  scratch,"  a  stumble 
a"  the  iiievitable  precursor  of  a  string-halt,  an 
over  vi;:orou»  whinny  impotuously  translated 
as  a  cohl,  fatal  to  next  Wednesday's  start. 


Bandera  of  «'BeU'kLlfc,*'koir  ymi  plMk«l 
TOUT  long  wai«loo«li ;  haw  jfm.  twltn  ■!  fijb 
nriniB  of  your  lowmiwned  kftta  yhow  ■■* 
entries  mad  re-entrieB»  aad  enaura^  tH 
pencil-smadgings  are  made  in  thon  moH^ 
oooks  of  yours  with  the  patent  metalUo  tevii 
and  the  everlasthig  peomlfli  md  adl «  As  qi 
and  downs,  the  oogoingB  tad  dra  ' 
of  these  unconaolouB  IbnMegged 
Early  on  the  Wednesdar  momingy 
and  Quartermaine's  retamerB  are  aalnr  m 
hives  of  bees  multiplied  bjinfinltj.  Fribsf 
wateiv-reaembling  (in  an  iiiTene  degrM)  Ai 
casks  of  the  DanaideB,  Inamtneh  as  thty  m 
always  being  emptied,  and  are  nerer  CB|ir 
— dash  reflreshing  Btreams  aminat  nSm 
numerous  enough  to  ftnniflh,  it  would 
clockwork  for  the  world.  Strange 
unheard  of  britEkaa,  phaetoaa  tbat 
properly  have  been  Bequestrated  la  thaOMl^ 
yard  of  oblivion,  or  broken  op  In  the 
utctory  or  forgetfhlness  long  ainoe, 
start  up  fk-om  remote  eoaeh-honeea : 
wheels  screaming  honibhr:  their 
anxious  for  the  accommo&ttng  mai 
''does  not  mind  sitting  there  theieMi  In 


world,''  and  who  always  managea  to  get 
Champagne  than  anybody  elae ;  thor 
panting  for  hampers  of  eholee  prnrfilwii,  d^ 
ways  securely  tied  up,  and  alwaye  dropalm 
sprinklings  of  lobster  salad  and  rafeod  fkm 
the  road  in  the  *'  Hop  o'my  thnnb  "  manMP^ 
mad,  in  a  word,  to  be  down  to  the  'Derby,wA 
to  run  their  poles  through  adTerae  eafriui  I 

Eanels.  Small,  weazen,  silyerhalred  men  WM  1 
ave  vegetated  during  the  winter  In  '*  watai^ 
ing  houses,''  and  down  strawy  Kewa,  when 
the  coachmen*s  wives  live,  who  take  in  wash* 
ing,  and  the  fifth  footman  dwella  over  tke 
harness  room  when  he's  out  of  plaee— thew 
patriarchs  of  the  saddle  emerge  ft  a  wefnl 
and  elf-like  manner  from  stable  doen:  HMr 
rheumatism-bowed  ftumes  swathed  in 
silk  jackets,  white  cords  on  their 

^^f^y  gamboge  tops  on  their  qrfndle . 

and  great,  white,  fluflfy  hats,  a  world  too  tegs 
for  them,  on  their  poor  bsild  head»— calllM  i 
themselves,  save  us.  Postboys— ciucUng  thflS^ 
knotty  whips  with  senile  valour,  and  callingti 
Jim  to  '*lct  his  head  go,"  and  to  Tom  to  '•take 
a  squint  at  the  mare*s  oif  foot."  And  they  gil 
into  the  saddle,  these  rare  old  boya  1  And  they 
hold  up  their  whips  wamingly  to  their  lUlov 
boys  when  there  is  a  "  dead  look  "  IjtiaeM 
Chcam  and  Sutton ;  and  they  untie  hamper 
and  eat  pics  innumerable,  and  get  rezy  dnnk 
indeed.  Yet  drive  home  safbly,  and  return  thi 
"  chaff"  measured  out  to  them  with  inteieit 
The  Derby  Day  I  do  I  require  the  limlti  4 
this  paper  to  describe  it  thoroughly  t  Snji 
rather,  a  volume — say,  rather,  the  space  oeeib 
pied  by  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  or  Mr. 
Alison's  History  of  E*irope.  The  rushing,  roai^ 
ing,  riving,  rending,  raving,  railway  station 
fdll  of  the  million  of  passengers,  who,  taUnf 
flrst-class  tickets,  are  glad  to  leap  into  thira- 
class  carriages;   the    fifty   thousand,    who, 
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wiahing  to  go  to  Epsom,  tro  compalsorily 
eooreyed  (howling  the  while)  to  Brighton  or 
I>OTer  inHtoad.  The  twenty  thoufiand  that  aay 
tliat  it  in  a  Bhame  and  that  they  will  write  to 
the  Tlxncj),  togctlier  with  the  ten  thonrand 
that  do  write,  and  don't  get  their  letters  In- 
■erted.  The  hundreds  that  lose  their  handlcer- 
ehiefa,  watches,  and  temper.  The  two  or  three 
benign  men  who  haven't  anything  on  the 
race,  and  say  that  really,  all  things  consider- 
ed, the  Company  have  done  as  well  as  conld 
reasonably  be  expected  for  the  public — as  if 
any  one  expected  anything  in  reason  on  the 
Derby  Day !  The  rood  with  the  solemn  drags 
foil  of,  and  surmounted  by,  solemn  guardMmun 
— hcan^es  of  the  Household  Cavalry.  The  open 
earriagcs,  close  carriages,  chaises,  carts,  omnl- 
bDiies,  stage  coachts  full  of  familiar  fiices. 
Everybody  there,  un  the  rail  and  on  the  road, 
on  the  Derby  Day.    Tho  IIouso  of  Lords,  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Bar.  the  Bench, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Desk ;  May  Fair 
and  Rag  Fair,  Park  Lane  and  Petticoat  Lane, 
the  Chapf:l  Koyal  and  Whitechapel,   Saint 
James's  and  Saint  Gileses.    Girc  nic  a  pen 
plucked  from  the  wing  of  a  roc  (the  niodt 
gigantic  bird  known,  I  think) ;  give  me  a 
■croU  of  papyrus  as  long  as  the  documents  in 
a  Chancery  suit ;  give  me  a  river  for  an  ink- 
bottle,  and  then  I  should  be  scant  of  space  to 
describe  the  road  that  leads  to  the  course,  the 
hill,  the  grand  stand,  the  gipsies,  the  Ethio- 
pian sorenadcrs,  the  clouds  of  horsemen,  like 
Bedouins  of  the  desert,  flying  towards  Tat  ton- 
ham  Corner ;  the  correct  cards  that  never  are 
corrc'ct :  the  dog  that  always  gets  on  the 
coui'se  and  never  can  get  off  again,  and  that 
creates  as  much  amnsement  in  his  agony  as 
though  he  had  been  Mr.  Merry  man.    The  all- 
absf>rbin^.  thrilling,  soul-riveting  race.    The 
*■  Now  they're  off! "    *'  Now  they're  coming 
round !  '■  *•  Here  they  come ! "  "  Black  cap !  ^ 
"Blue  cap  I"  Green  jacket ! "  *<Ued  jacket  I" 
"  Rod  jacket  it  is,  hnrrah ! "  followed  by  the 
magic  numbers  at  the  grand  stand,  the  night 
of  tho  i)igeon8,  and  the  changing  of  hands  of 
nan  umbered  thousand  pounds.  The  throwing 
at  the  sticks.    The  chickens,  the  salads,  the 
fillings  of  young  bodies  with  old  wine,  the 
r«pasts  ou  wheels,  and   hobnobbings   over 
up] inter-bars.    Tho  broken  glasses,  cracked 
beads,  rumpled  bonnets,  flushed  faces.    The 
road  home !  The  Cock  at  Sutton,  and  a  "quiet'' 
cup  of  tea  there.  The  chaffing,  the  abuse,  tl^e 
Indictable  language.    The  satirical  crowd  on 
Kennington  Common.    The  Derby  Day,  in  a 
word :   aiul   all  for  what  7    ^Vliere  are  the 
cau**cs  to  these  most  mighty  effects?    Look 
aroand,  student  of  "Bell's  Life,"  and  see  them 
In  the  slender  race-horses,  the  stud  of  a  gentle- 
man going  abroad,  to  be  sold  without  reserve. 
Change  we  the  theme,  for  offhorseflesh  you 
must  have  had  more  than  enough.    Else,  had 
I  fipace  besides  and  time,  I  would  touch  upon 
tb(^  fatidici  rati^  the  sporting  prophets,  al- 
rea^Iy  touched  upon  in  thia  journal.    Else. 
3hoiil<I  you  hear  strange  stories  of  stables,  and 


I  nobbled  horses,  and  rare  feats  of  jockeyship. 
Else,  would  I  introduce  you,  "Bell's  Life" 
reading  neophyte,  to  one  of  these  same 
jockeys,  a  weary,  haggard,  slouching  little 
man,  all  mummified  in  baggy  great-coats,  and 
drinking  brandy-and-water  tremulously  —  a 
yery  different  spectacle  from  the  trim,  natty, 
spruce  little  jock,  with  the  snowy  leathers 
and  the  lustrous  tops  and  the  rainbow  jacket, 
who  is  in  earnest  confab  with  his  owner  be- 
fore the  race  ;  or,  after  it,  and  after  winning, 
is  cheered  enthusiastically  up  and  down  the 
course,  or  who  leans  indolently  over  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Grand  Stand,  flacking  his  horse- 
whip to  shake  hands  with  lords.  But  "Bell's 
Life,*'  my  friend,  has  as  many  phasev  as  human 
life  has,  and  wo  must  hurry  to  another. 

The  Ring!  Fights  to  comel  Not  many, 
thank  Heaven — tliank  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ;  and  yet,  one,  two,  three  columns 
are  devoted  tx)  the  King.  Jack  Niramo  and 
the  Grotto  Passage  pet,  for  fifty  pounds  a 
side.  The  Nottingham  Bruiser  and  Bandy 
Starling,  at  catch  weight,  for  ten  pounds  a 
side.  Tom  Knuckles  will  fight  Ned  Lums- 
den  (the  Butclier)  for  twenty  pounds,  and  his 
money  is  ready  at  Mr.  Fibbis,  the  Knowle<lge 
Box,  Chancery  liane.  Toby  Nutts,  of  Bir- 
mingham, is  surprised  that  tlic  Sheffield 
Toddler  has  not  made  good  the  last  depoRit ; 
he  is  to  be  heard  of  at  the  Bunch  of  Fives, 
Rampant  Horse  Street,  Norwich.  Toss  Cokcr- 
conk  writes  to  correct  an  error  that  has  crept 
into  your  valuable  paper,  as  I  did  not  strike 
foul,  and  being  at  present  out  of  town  (Tass 
is  wanted  for  a  little  matter  of  hocussing  and 
card-sharping),  and  so  on.  We  are  delighted 
to  see  that  our  old  friend,  Friskcy  Wappcm, 
is  to  be  found  every  other  evening  at  Jemmy 
Crab's,  the  Leg  of  Mutton  Fist,  Bell  Alley, 
where  he  gives  lessons  in  the  noble  art  of 
selMefcnce  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  N.B. 
Gloves  provided.  Sparring  by  the  pick  of  the 
fancy ;  and  every  alternate  evening  devoted 
to  harmony  by  thrst-rate  professionals. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  never 
seen  a  prize  fight.  I  hope  you  never  will ; 
yet,  conscientiously  pelligrinising  as  we  are 
through  "  Bcirs  Life,"  I  don't  think  I  shall 
be  wrong  in  showing  you  one,  in  the  spirit — 
as  a  scarecrow  and  an  example. 

The  fight  between  Lurky  Snaggs  and  Dan 
Pepper—the  Kiddy.  A  steam-boat —  "  The 
Pride  of  the  River  " — has  been  chartered  for 
the  momentous  occasion,  for  the  figbt  is  to 
take  place  at  some — ^to  the  uninitiated — care- 
fully-concealed place  on  the  Kent  or  Essex 
shore.  A  trip  by  rail  was  at  first  contem- 
plated :  a  railway  company,  with  an  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  P.  R.  which  did  them 
honour,  having  offered  handsome  terms  and 
every  accommodation  in  the  way  of  special 
trains;  but  old  Sol  Abrams,  the  Nestor  of 
the  Ring,  reminded  tho  promoters  of  the 
cheerful  exhibition  that  a  county  magistrate, 
determined  to  stop  the  fight,  might  balk 
their  battle-ground  from  station  to  station. 
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and  send  for  reinforcements  of  <' bobbies," 
or  polioemen,  hr  the  great  tale-teller,  the 
electric  telegraph.  So  the  river  was  decided 
on.  The  steamer  has  been  fireighted  with 
bottled  stout,  wines,  spirits,  cigars,  captain's 
biscuits,  and  sandwiches;  and,  at  an  early 
hour,  she  rcceiyes  a  motley  bevy  ofpassengers 
— all,  however,  respectable  in  the  Thurtellian 
or  gig-keeping  sense  of  respectability,  for 
they  have  all  paid  a  guinea  for  their  voyage 
and  back.  Several  nobs,  several  first-rate 
men,  several  City  men — all  peculiar  and 
distinct  varieties  of  the  genu$  sporting  man, 
but  on  which  I  cannot  stay  to  descant  now — 
arc  present ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  presence  of  many,  very  many  of  the 
gentlemen  we  met  last  night — the  chained 
and  ringed  dandies— the  bucks  who  know 
where  Brixton  is,  and  who  sits  at  Bow  Street 
on  Monday  mornings.  Take  care  of  your 
pockets  oh  I  my  young  Student  of  "  Bell's 

Life,"  for,  of  all  the  out-and'Out  thieves 

There  are  some  temporary  difficulties,  occu- 
pying, indeed,  a  conmderable  POTtion  of  the 
forenoon,  before  a  battle-ground  can  be  finally 
selected.  In  one  parish  a  fierce  county  magis- 
trate sallies  forth  against  the  Fancy,  with  the 
whole  of  the  pone  comitattu  he  has  been  able 
to  muster  at  his  heels :  in  another,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  rural  police  puts  them  to  rout, 
with  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
baggage.  At  last,  a  sweet  little  slip  of  waste 
land,  skirted  on  one  side  by  a  towing-path 
and  on  the  other  by  a  brickfield,  is  selected, 
and  possession  taken  without  molestation. 
There  is  a  slight  disturbance  at  first  with  a 
drunken  horsc-chauntcr  and  a  sporting  black- 
smith, who  persist  in  offering  to  fight  Snaggs 
and  Pepper  themselves  for  any  number  of  pots 
of  ale.  These,  however,  are  ppecdily  disposed 
of— the  horsc-chaunter  by  being  settled  off"- 
faand  by  three  facers  and  a  crack  under  the 
left  car,  and  sent  home  in  a  cart  with  his 
bloody  sconce  wrapped  round  with  one  of  the 
staring  shawls;  the  blacksmith  by  being 
tilted  into  a  wet  ditch,  and  left  to  get  sober 
at  his  leisure.  Then,  business  begins  in  right 
earnest.  Sundry  vans,  omnibuses,  and  know- 
ing-looking livery  stable  breaks  have  been 
following  the  course  of  the  steamboat  down 
the  river ;  together  with  a  locust  crowd  of 
chaisecarts,  dog-carts.  Hansom  cabs,  and  a 
few  private  cabriolets-— one  with  the  smallest 
tiger  and  the  largest  grey  mare  to  be  found 

Srobably  in  England,  and  containing  the 
[sucenas  of  the  Ring,  rather  pink  about  the 
eyes,  and  yellow  about  the  cheek-bones  firom 
last  night's  Champagne.  An  amateur  trotting- 
match  or  two  has  been  got  up  on  the  rood, 
and  Jack  Cowcabbidge,  the  nobby  green- 
grocer, of  the  Old  Kent  Road,  has  broken  the 
knees  of  ^landsomc  Charley's  mare  Pepper- 
mint, for  which  Charley  swears  that  he  will 
"  pull  him."  All  these  vehicles  cluster  to- 
gether in  a  widiRh  outer  riiigt  having  sundry 
scouts  or  vldettes  posted,  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  inimical  forces ;  and,  in  addi- 


tion, there  are  leveral  honeiiieii,  horeriivgM 
the  flkirts  of  the  ring,  well-moanted  gMfl^ 
men  in  garb,  and  apparently  half  inteiwM 
and  delighted  with  the  proapeet  of  tike  wfah^ 
and  half  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  Bach  eoiuMaf. 
Old  Squire  Nobeticks,  of  NobsUck  BaU,  ekn 
by,  has  come  in  spite  of  his  goat  In  a  rnnhj 
velocipede,  and  navigates  into  the  famv  zing 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  fuicy*  He  new 
misses  a  fight  This  inner  rini^  I  speak  of  k 
now  formed.  The  stakes  are  flmdy  Urst 
into  the  turf,  the  ropes  passed  throogh  tit- 
cular  orifices  in  their  tops,  mnd  all  arit 
snug  and  comfortable.  Now,  -Monalenr  Tfii^ 
if  yon  please,  button  up .  all  jaar  podM^ 
and  essay  not  to  enter  the  inner  ring,  te  fti 
swell  mobsmen  will  stone  you  from  it  If  jm 
do,  and  hustle  and  rifle  you  an  joa  ooniMi 
Stand  on  the  top  of  this  liackney  oak^  sil 
yon  will  be  enabled  to  view  the  pmnssfflM 
with  cn^eater  ease  and  comfort.  Mone  Mw 
veterans  of  the  Fancy  and  the  Mrrona—sCl 
of  the  Ring  have  the  privilege  of  littiBI  •' 
the  grass  close  to  the  ropes. 


Til  difUnot  lendi  enehini 
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The  heroes  peel,  and,  divesting 
of  the  grubby  or  chrysalis-Uke  corertaff  rf 
great-coats  and  wrap-rascals,  appear  In  " 
bri|fht  butterfly  bravery  of  denuded 
white  drawers  and  stockings,  flaring 
handkerchieik  and  sparrow-UU  ahosft  Wii 
have  no  time  to  ponder  on  the  insiiuliWit 
muscular  development  of  these  men'^s  cMh 


and  arms.  The  bottleholders  nre  at  Mr 
respective  corners,  with  their  bottles  ssl 
sponges ;  the  referee  stands  watoh  in  hand  (I 
hope  ne  will  not  lose  it  ere  the  fl|^t  he  done); 
the  swell  mobsmen  make  a  desperate  rush  it 
anything  they  can  lay  hands  on ;  and  these  two 
men  proceed  to  pound  each  othsr^  bodiesL 

I  could  describe  the  scene  that  foDoira,  bnt 
cui  bono  ?  Content  yourself  wi^  fUMvIng 
who  first  drew  claret ;  hew  ofton  the  lewree 
cried  time;  who  got  down  whom  at  tins 
ropes;  who  put  out  cleverly  with  his  left; 
whose  face  bore  severe  marks  of  punishnml 
hit  out  wildly,  hung  like  a  maas  of  bntdMrt 
meat  on  his  second's  knee ;  and,  fkiling  a^M 
to  come  up  to  time,  fbll  down  senselesitmtti 
turf,  caused  the  sponge  to  be  thrown  up,  mi 
victorv  to  be  declared  for  his  opponent  Will 
need  is  there  for  me  to  state,  who  nfllnisfr* 
for  Snaggs,  and  who  did  the  needfUl  Ar  thi 
Kiddy ;  how  there  was  a  savage  foray  on  ftb 
latter 's  party  by  the  Nottingham  Rooflhii 
how  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Foul  I "  anditv 
the  swell  mobsmen  robbed  right  and  kit, 
hitting  wildly  meanwhile,  till  the  Mascensisf 
the  Ring — fleeing  from  before  them — ^fi^ll  Irto 
the  ditch  a-top  of  the  tinker,  and  had  la 
aftcrfight  or  fancy  epilogue  with  him.  Wf 
have  had  enough  of  it. 

And  I  am  not  half  through  ''Bell's  Lift"  yek| 
though  you  must  be  as  weary  of  it  and  of  M 
as  ever  was  Mariana  in  the  Moated  GrangSi 
But,  as  I  said  before,  '* Bell's  Life"  It  m 
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the  life  of  man,  and  how  am  I  to  despatch  so 
important  a  subject  in  a  dozen  columns? 
Come  we,  however,  to  close  quarters,  and 
make  an  end  onH. 

There  is  the  column  devoted  to  pedestrian- 
Ism — including  walking,  mnning,  and  leap- 
ing matches.  Tyros  as  we  may  be  in  sport- 
ing matters,  there  are  few  of  us  but  have  oc- 
casionally met  an  individual  in  short  cotton 
drawers  and  a  linen  jacket,  with  a  printed 
handkerchief  twisted  round  his  head,  after 
the  manner  of  the  French  poiisardes,  walking 
manfully  along  a  suburban  turnpike  road ; 
hiR  left  arm  kept  on  a  level  with  hiR  sternum, 
or  bi*east  bone,  and  his  right  hand  clutching 
a  short  stick— walking  for  a  wager.  Or  who 
has  not  seen  the  bold  runner  skimming  along 
the  Queen *s  highway,  with  nimble  legs  and  a 
stem  and  unmoved  countenance,  amid  the 
clamours  of  riff-raff  boys  and  the  cheers  of  his 
supporters  ? 

And  fishing :  fly,  nlmon,  and  jack  ?  And 
wrestling 7  And  "cocking"  (hid  slyly  in  an 
out  of  the  way  corner,  but  existinj*  and  prac- 
tiseil  for  all  that).  And  quoits,  and  bowl^? 
And  cricket t  And  aquatics  (yachting  and 
Kulling)?  And  change-ringing?  And  the  j 
mysterious  game  of  Kurr  and  Bpell,  gotf. 
skating,  hockey,  quarter-staff,  singlc-Rtick, 
fencing,  dog-fSuicying,  pigeon-shooting,  Rpar- 
row-shooting,  archery,  chess,  draughtn,  bil- 
liardfi,  ratting,  otter-hunting  ?  Have  I  noth- 
ing to  say  on  all  these  subjects?  I  have,  in- 
deed, and  to  Sparc ;  but,  knowing  that  I 
should  never  finish  were  I  once  to  begin,  I 
will  eschew  the  temptation  and  say  nothing. 
Thew  are  bound  up  with  us,  these  sports  and 
pastimes — ^they  are  bone  of  our  bone,  and 
flesh  of  our  fieih — they  are  crackling  cinders 
at  almost  every  Englishman's  fire-side. 

One  word,  aod  an  end.  Of  the  phases  of 
sporting  life  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate, 
all  offer  some  repulsive  and  humiliating 
traiti*.  In  these  feeble  sketches  of  some  of  the 
sports  and  pastimes  of  some  of  the  English 
people,  I  have  been  compelled  to  bring  into 
my  canvas  degraded  human  beings — to  de- 
lineate base  passions  and  appetites^to  be- 
come the  limner  and  biographer  of  scoundrels 
and  dens.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  I  have 
been  incoherent  and  fantastical — that  I  have 
sinned,  like  the  painter  in  Horace,  by  joining 
horses'  necks  to  human  heads, 

md  wildly  ipwd  ' 

Tht  TMioM  plmmaff*  of  th»  featlMr'd  kind 
O'er  Hmbi  of  diflmnt  beuti  abinrdly  joiotd." 

Yet  those  who  know  the  section  of  the  world 
I  have  touched  upon,  know  too,  and  will 
acknowledge,  that  to  all  the  manly  English 
sports  that  find  a  record  in  "  BclPs  Life''— 
round  all  these  fine  sturdy  oaks  with  their 
broad  chests  and  brawny  arms  —  there  arc 
ol>flcene  parasites  and  creepers  of  chicanery, 
roguery,  and  ruffian  blackguardism — rlcad 
leaves  of  low  gambling  and  vulgar  debauch- 
ery— rotten  limbs  of  intemperance,  knavery 


and  violence.  The  potato  fields  of  English 
sports  are  afflicted  with  something  worse 
than  a  potato  blight,  an  insect  more  deadly 
than  the  aphis  vastator:  by  the  betting 
blight :  the  foul  scorpion  of  betting-shops, 
and  racing  sweeps,  and  public-house  tossing 
matches. 

I  hope  I  have  not  said  a  word  in  ridicule  or 
deprecation  of  the  athletic  sports  of  England 
— the  sports  that  send  our  lads  (from  Eton  to 
charity  schools)  forth  to  do  yeomen's  service 
all  over  the  globe.  Nor  can  I  end  this  paper 
without  recognizing  the  hopeful  good  that 
education,  steam,  cheap  printing,  cheap  pic- 
tures, and  cheap  schools  have  done  towards 
discouraging  and  discountenancing  that  bru- 
tal and  savage  wantonness  in  our  sportR, 
which  was,  until  very  lately,  a  scandal  and 
disgrace  to  us  as  a  nation.  Every  English- 
man who  numbers  more  than  forty  summers, 
can  remember  what  formed  the  staple  objects 
of  amusement  among  the  people  in  his  youth. 
IJuli- baiting,  bear-baiting,  duck -hunting, 
floating  a  cat  in  a  bowl  pursued  bv  dogs ; 
fastening  two  cats  together  by  their  tails, 
and  then  swinging  them  across  a  horizontal 
pole  to  see  which  should  first  kill  the  other  ; 
tying  a  cat  and  an  owl  together  and  throw- 
ing them  into  the  water  to  fight  it  out ;  cock- 
fighting  (before  lords  in  drawing-rooms,  some- 
times— the  birds  being  provided  with  silver 
spurs) ;  ratting  ;  and,  as  a  climax  of  filthy 
savagery,  worrying  matches  bv  men  against 
bull-dogs,  the  man  being  on  his  knees  hav- 
ing his  hands  tied  behind  him !  These  sports, 
thank  Heaven,  are  nearly  extinct  among  us, 
and  though,  from  time  to  time,  we  hear  of 
brutes  indulging  in  nooks  and  corners  in 
such  miscalled  sports,  we  look  at  them  as 
ruffianly  anachronisms,  post-dated  vagalwnds 
who  should  have  lived  in  ths  days  when  the 
Roman  ladies  made  it  a  sport  to  thrust  gol- 
den pins  into  the  flesh  of  their  female  slaves. 
or  when*  it  was  the  pastime  of  the  British 
people,  from  the  Sabbath  before  Palm  Sunday 
to  the  last  hour  of  the  Tuesday  before  Easter, 
to  stone  and  beat  Jews.  Yet  we  are  not  quite 
spotless  in  our  sports,  yet. 

miAT  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  LETTERS. 

Troubled  with  an  army  of  correspondents, 
and  with  cupboards  full  of  unsorted  letters, 
we  were  curious  to  see  what  large  establish- 
ments do  with  the  letters  they  receive,  and 
must  keep  for  very  many  years ;  for  a  letter 
once  received  at  a  public  office  has  as  much 
care  taken  of  it— though  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Ady  himself— as  if  it  were  a  letter 
firom  a  prime  minister  or  a  despatch  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies.  With  this  curiosity  to  satisfy,  we 
arranged  with  a  friend  in  a  Government 
office,  that  we  would  be  with  him  the  next 
morning  to  see  his  "  table,"  as  he  called  it, 
and  the  modes  of  sorting,  entering,  circulat- 
ing, answering,  indexing,  and  keeping  the 
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large  mass  of  Ictterdf  which  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  open,  and  sort,  and  enter,  and  circu- 
late, and  index,  and  keep  —  in  short,  to  do 
everything  with  but  answer ;  although  one 
part  of  his  duty,  and  that  by  no  means  the 
lightest,  is  to  see  that  they  are  answered. 

In  a  well-known  office  to  the  west  of  Tem- 
ple Bar,  we  found  a  large  table  covered  with 
loiters ;  with  a  huge  white  vellum  Post-office 
bag — once  white,  but  now  of  a  very  different 
colour — crusted  with  red  sealing-^tix  and 
string,  and  some  remains  of  bits  of  black  wax 
to  show  that  it  had  been  in  a  court  mourning 
of  its  own  for  a  king  or  a  queen.  Our  friend 
was  soon  at  work.  He  sorted  the  letters  on 
his  table  according  to  their  consequence,  he 
told  us,  and  this  too  without  opening  them, 
for  some  he  knew  by  their  envelopes,  some 
by  their  seals,  and  others  by  the  handwriting 
upon  them. 

"  These  arc  Treasury  letters,"  he  said,  "and 
I  take  them  first.  There  is  *  Treasury'  upon 
them  in  the  corner,  and  I  am  now  sorting 
them  according  to  the  services  —  Colonial, 
Commissariat,  or  Home."  As  ho  opened 
them  he  flattened  them  on  their  faces,  and 
then  proceeded  with  other  Home  correspond- 
ence, such  as  Foreign  Office  letters,  Inland 
Revenue  letters,  and  letters  from  the  various 
(lopartments  of  Government  in  London. 
These  he  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
then  proceeded  to  sort  the  contents  of  the 
large  vellum  bag,  which  the  office  messen^r 
hud  by  this  time  emptied  on  his  table. 

What  a  medley  of  commnnications  in  point 
of  size  now  broke  upon  the  view  I  Here  were 
some  as  big  as  six  octavo  volumes  made  into 
a  brown  paper  parcel :  some  of  a  lesser  size. 
like  a  volume  of  Household  Words  ;  some  of 
foolscap  size ;  and  some  as  small  as  the  en- 
velopes in  ordinary  use  for  an  amount  of 
letter-writing  that  a  penny  is  sufficient  to  con- 
voy from  Kirkwall  to  St.  Michael's  Mount. 
Our  friend  was  evidently  not  very  well  pleas- 
ed with  the  little  letters,  for  he  put  them 
aside  to  be  opened  lost,  as  if  indeed  he  would 
rather  not  have  them ;  nor  was  it  at  once 
that  we  perceived  his  reasons,  though,  as  the 
reader  shall  see,  he  had  good  enough  grounds 
for  objecting  to  all  letters  ^vritten  on  the 
kind  of  paper  ordinarily  in  use  in  all  unofficial 
communications. 

Wlien  he  had  arranged  his  letters  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  he  began  to  open  them  with 
a  rapidity  which  show^  that  this  had  long 
been  his  daily  employment.  With  his  left 
hand  he  flattened  the  letters  out,  antf  with  his 
ripjht  threw  the  envelopes  into  the  huge 
waste-paper  basket  by  his  side.  He  had 
Koon  a  formidalde  pile  of  communications  to 
diijost.  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  some  would 
occasion  more  trouble  to  him  llian  he  thought 
should  fall  to  tli<j  share  of  the  receiver  of  the 
letter,  or  the  correspondent  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  "These  Irish  letters.-'  ho  said, 
"give  us  unnecessary  trouble.  Irish  officials 
never  ^Tite  like  Knglish  or  Scotch  officers. 


They  are  rare  either  to  omit  the  date  of  Am 
communication  altogether,  or,  worse  itill,  to 
give  a  wrong  date  to  the  letter  tbeyptolBHto 
reply  to.  This,"  he  said,  '<  is  another  trooMe- 
some  class  of  communication — ^here  laalettv 
written  on  two  sides  of  half-a-ebeet  of  fbolKni 
There  are  cnclocnrea  with  It  Thiswriterk 
carrying  out  the  saving  sTstem  of  M^Cnlloel, 
which  the  Treasury  has  sanctioned,  bat  iriUdh 
the  Treasury  does  not,  however  ^wisely  enoiglt, 
in  its  own  case  follow  out,  and  which  nni^ 
all  efficient  Government  ofncem  are  thoo^ 
ful  enough  to  break  through.  Now,  I  hanti 
pin  these  papers  together,  and  before  Ihir 
are  returned  to  me  ther  will  be  riddled  vM 
pin-holes;  whereas,  i^  the  commnninfiM 
had  been  made  on  a  ftxll  sheet  of  paper,! 
should  have  placed  the  enclosares  In  the  cc^ 
tre  of  the  letter  without  a  pin,  and  thus,  if  i 
full  sheet  instead  of  a  single  sbeet  hadbHi 
used  by  this  paper-sparing  correspondenti  t 
little  world  of  convenience,  and  even  of 
curity  would  have  been  gained  to  your  h 
ble  servant  and  to  the  public  as  welL" 

When  his  letters  were  all  flattened  Ml 
with  their  faces  to  the  desk,  he  took  Oen  ti 
an  adjoining  table,  and  the  memenicer.  with  a 
hand-stamp,  stamped  every  letter  in  the  kfr 
hand  comer  with  an  oval-shaped  stamp, 
taining  the  name  of  the  office  and  the  n 
"  Received,  17th  of  August  1«52."  He 
took  them  again  to  his  own  seat,  and  pir 
ceeded  to  number  every  letter  with  a  '^pw^ 
number  placed  in  large  characters  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  page  and  close  to  the  to^ 
He  then  took  a  red-ink  pen,  and  wrote  th« 
service  or  account  to  which  the  letter  related 
— immediately  below  the  office-stamp:  sod 
beneath  the  head  of  service,  as  bnefly  ai 
possible,  the  subject  of  the  commanicatioo. 
This  done,  he  proceeded  to  markwtthastroag 
black-lead  pencil  the  particular  refl^renees  hi 
the  several  letters  to  the  letters  sent  ftoa  his 
own  office,  to  verify  dates,  to  All  in  the  dates 
and  numbers  of  previous  commnnSeationa, 
and  then  to  deliver  to  a  messenger  all  letiRS 
referring  to  office  letters,  with  instructioiuto 
"  get  the  drafts" — ^meaning  the  drafte  of  tt 
letters  referred  to  by  the  several  conet' 
pendents.  This  getting  the  drafts  engrooed 
some  time  ;  but  our  friend  was  not  idle.  Ht 
had  now  opened  his  register  of  letters  reerif*- 
ed,  and  proceeded  to  enter  the  letters  aot 
relating  to  any  previous  corrcspondenert 
making  the  numbers  on  the  register  agree  with 
the  numbers  he  had  placed  upon  the  lettei^ 

This  book  or  register  is  rather  a  ledge^ 
like  affair,  ruled  with  faint  bine  IhMi 
divided  into  columns,  each  column  havlsf 

a  separate  printed  heading.     Thus: "Na 

Name  of  Accountant,  Party,  or  Office.  Date 
of  the  I'aper.  Nature  or  Subject  of  Paper. 
Date  of  Board's  Minute.  Date  of  Boacd'i 
Order  not  on  the  Minutes.  Substance  of 
Board's  Orders  on  Papers  not  Minuted. 
Proceedings.  ^Vhen  disposed  of.  No.  of 
Former  Communication.    No.  of  Subsequent 
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i  GoDumuiieation.  No.  [The  Btme  No.  a  seeood 

I  tine  for  coQTenience  of  reference.]    Mark  of 

I .  Hepoeit  and  Notation  of  Paper  Sent"    Of 

h  eoorae  it  was  only  a  portion  of  these  headings 

\,  fhftt  he  was  as  yet  enabled  to  fill  up ;  bat  his 

'  entries,  wc  observed,  as  £ur  as  ho  could  go, 

were    precise  and  fall.    As  soon  as  ho  had 

done  bis  entries,  he  threw  into  a  basket — 

labelled  outside  "'Letters  for  the  Board"— 

■  all  those  letters  which  it  was  rcquiidte  that 
the    Commissioners  should  see ;  while   the 

■  ottit-TA  he  placed  In  a  basket  on  his  left  for 
delivery  to  the  several  inspectors  and  exa- 

.  miners  to  whose  bnsiness  they  related — a 
.  task  of  selection  requiring  great  nicety  of 
^  obaervatiotty  and  a  Tery  generid  knowledge  of 
•  the  whole  duties  of  the  several  departments 
of  the  office.  This  labour  over,  he  now  rang 
bU  bell,  and  handed  to  a  messenger  the 
iMBket  of  Board  Letters  fbr  delivery  to  the 
■ecretaiy. 

HavU^  done  with  to-day's  letters— as  for 
■■  be  wasooneemed — ^he  now  took  up  such  of 
ths  letters  of  yesterday,  as  bad  come  out 
from  the  Board  with  the  directions  of  the 
Board  upon  them,  and  entered  the  substance 
of  the  orders  in  Us  register.    He  then  took 
down  a  **  Delivery  Book"  containing  numbers 
eorrespondlng  to  those  In  the  register,  against 
which  he  wrote  the  names  of  the  officers  to 
whom  Uie  letters  were  to  be  delivered.    The 
book  and  letters  were  then  handed  to   a 
mentenger,  who  carried  them  to  the  several 
officers,  and  obtained  their  initials  against 
the  names  in  proof  of  delivery.  Thus  another 
portion  of  his  day's  work  was  done,  and  we 
bad  received  information  of  moment  for  our- 
selves and  others. 

His  next  work  was  to  attack  the  contents 

of  a  basket,  labelled  "  Letters  to  be  cleared.'- 

These  he  first  of  all  sorted  numerically,  and 

then  proceeded  to  enter  in  his  register  the 

nnmbcr  and  date  of  the  letter   or  report 

which  the  ont-letter  clerk  had  marked  upon 

the   in-letter.    When  be  had  done  this  he 

pinned  a  plaea  of  paper  to  several  letters, 

with  these  words  upon  it :  <'  Mr.  — ^  fix  initials 

to  letter,  if  done  with ; "  and  gave  them  to  a 

meflsengcr  for  delivety.    Wi£  some  letters, 

we  observed,  it  was  not  necessary  to  take 

this  course,  as  the  laq>ector  or  examiner  had 

already  sflbsed  his  initials,  and  thus  lessened 

the  labour  attached  to  the  teasing  and  re- 

aponsible  datr  of  the  registrar. 

He  now  tOQk<Bnd  yet  a  Government  clerk  I) 
to  another  Ubour ;  that  of  clearing  letters 
through  his  register :  giving  a  mark  of  nota- 
tion or  deposit  under  the  number,  showing 
that  all  necessary  proceedings  had  been 
taken  upon  the  btters— in  short,  that  the 
letter  had  performed  its  work,  was  done  with, 
and  was  now  only  of  use  as  a  record.  As 
this  proceeding  advanced,  a  formidable  pile 
of  *'  Letters  for  deposit "  was  soon  collected, 
and  we  were  now  more  than  ever  curious  to 
Bce  **  What  he  would  do  with  his  letters?  " 
It  was  obvious  at  a  glance  that  he  kept 
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his  letters  opened  out,  and  quite  evident  that 
ft  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  him  if  all 
his  letters  were  written  on  paper  of  the  same- 
sise.  We  now  saw  the  cause  of  his  dislike 
to  little  letters;  for  all  his  note,  quarto 
letter-paper,  and  Bath  post  communications, 
he  either  wafercd  or  pinned  to  half-sheets  of 
foolscap,  remarking  that  Irishmen  and  trea- 
surers of  County  Ooarts,  to  say  nothing  of 
clerks  of  the  same  little  balls  out  of  West- 
minster Hall,  were  among  his  most  trouble- 
some small-paper  correspondents. 

Seeing  the  trouble  inflicted  on — ^may  wc 
say  it? — a  hard-working  Government  clerk, 
by  the  system  of  writing  official  communica- 
tions on  paper  only  fitted  for  invitations  to 
dinner  or  a  little  dance,  we  inquired  of  our 
friend  if  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  try 
and  persuade  correspondents  that  a  letter  to 
a  public  office  ought  not  to  be  received,  un- 
less it  were  written  on  foolscap  paper.  "  My 
dear  fellow,  y^s,"  was  our  friend's  reply. 
"Look  at  the  printed  directions  on  almost 
every  envelope ;  directions  almost  like  com- 
mands, with  a  dash  of  entrcat^y*  in  every 
second  request.  As  you  are  cunons  in  this 
matter  (our  clerkly  friend  continued),  you 
should  see  what  envelopes  ask.''  lie  then 
extended  his  right  hand  to  his  waste-paper 
basket,  and  took  out,  at  random,  envelopes 
with  printed  **  entreaties,"  as  he  insisted  on 
calling  them,  some  of  which  we  were  allowed 
to  take  away  as  examples  for  future  use. 
Here  are  a  few  —  and  first,  the  BoBjrd  of 
Health  :— 

**An  oommnntcAtlons  on  Pablio  Serrloe  ahoold  be 
prtt-I>ft!d,  and  directed 

**To  Tm  OE!rDA.L  Boabd  of  IIbaltk, 

**OVTDn  IIOVBC, 

"TfiimiiAU-'* 

**And  in  case  of  fhrtber  correspondence  on  the 
sabjeot  ct  this  communication,  it  Is  requested  that 
the  number  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  encIoMd  letter 
may  be  quoted.  It  Is  also  desirable  that  all  letters 
whatever  should  be  written  on  p^wr  the  sixe  of 
foobcap.** 

Listen  to  the  vocal  Woods : — 

**An  letters  on  Public  Serrlce.  for  any  department 
of  the  Office  of  Wood^  must  be  aodressed  to 

**Tiu  CoMsnaeiosms  or  Hkb  Majistt's  Woods, 
**Omc«  OF  Woods,  &c^ 

••WuirniALL.** 

**If  any  ftarthor  corrcMMmdenoe  on  the  subject  of 
the  eadosed  communication  should  be  necessary,  It 
is  requested  that  the  number  as  well  as  the  date  roaj 
be  quoted  ;  and,  if  it  be  aceompanied  bj  papers,  they 
should  be  tied  together,  or  otherwise  properly  secured 
■galust  theaocidenrs  to  whioh  heary  packets  are  un- 
avoidably liable  In  the  ootme  <tf  transmission  by  post'* 

The  Audit  Office  is  not  less  precise : — 

**A11  vnblio  letters  to  the  Audit  Of&ee  ihoold  be 
addressed  to 

»Tiac  CoMMissiosnus  fob 

**AuDrnxo  ns  Public  AccoinrTB, 
**8oaBatcr  Hodbb,  Lovdon." 


:t.j 
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lUteb  nnbw  nd  Wl* 


"jAiin  KnxT, 


'Too  m  raniuaM  bi  nHe,  t  On  bwd  of  Ih*  letts, 
tlia  ume  of  llw  icliwd  to  wUcb  jnmr  »fTeap«iid«tiiM 
nlitH,  utd  iIbo  of  tlig  omct;  In  whldi  It  b  ilCuled; 


'EdioUlDB  Oflka,  MiHbon'  Blnet,  I>iiIiIIb," 

The  Eeclealuticiil  ComminloQerB  fbr  Ire- 
land iaa3t.e  »a  ezcelleat  reqaeel : — 

'  II  )■  rafiMrtsd  Oat  oorrvpmdBDli  urn  not  tt 


The  laclosure  Cotmmnloncra  are  not  putl- 
calar  in  their  gremmu,  thoagh  they  we  in 
what  thpj  ask  :— 

"It  b  dtrinUa  tint  iD  leUan  ilianM  tm  wrltlta  oi 
IbolKip  pifcr,  atid  molt  b«  iddtgoed 

-To  Tb>  IxflLoamui  CaxHuaionn 
'Pos  ExBuni  a: 


The  Titbe  CmnmlHioiiora 

a   IVtgbtral  quutlit;  of  largo-elzcd 
pondence : — 


LLaUnu  OB  Pqbllii  Senla  to  tba  Oom- 


•liarti  or  ]Hp«,  (Dd  Ont  iB  Mtn  vtuUiTB  UmM  b» 
▼iltlai  OB  paper  orUw  ilio  ef  ftnlMqi. 
"  Tb*  TlOa  OnDodBlsiMn  raqDHt  yon  vn  b«  etn- 

fbl  to  tonrart  an  letton  and  p*ckata  not  fltce*i1lag 
thna  IW  In  lanffUi,  addnoHd  to  IbU  Board,  throogli  lbs 
PoatnOes;  and  to  lend  nicii  pacl^eU  onlf  u  fiscad 
Hm  alnra  Isngth  trj  cnaob  or  van." 

Tbe  Parnuster  General  works,  It  troold 


There  are  other  offices  eqamll;-  nreciK,  M 
wlthoat  flftetlDg  much  good.  Nor  tn  tti 
ryiwmjilea  wUcalnr.  Here  is  a  wpji 
•D  cngraTed  neadlng  to  a  letter  froto  ftl 
Secretarj  of  ths  Great  Nortbem  Rul«*r>- 
-  Fitaaa  eopy  flili  Bahf  oa  In  jmnc  Aiuwar.  B.  SV 
Nov  to  riiow  the  proprietj  of  keeping  M- 
tcra  Bat,  onr  clerkly  friend  took  the  ttwMi 
to  show  nsa  press  containing  one  year  orMt^ 
ed  letters,  and  another  prcsa  contaiQlnx  i 
year  of  open  or  unfolded  letters.  Tlie  mm* 
lalned  was  perfectly  wonderful — tbe  foMil 
lettera  oconpylnE  nearly  doable  the  rooa  4l 
the  nnfoldnl ;  besides, aaonrflrieodobsemd, 
"  Hwe  are  our  letters  In  bandies  of  Ha 
bondrcd  each,  with  nltl-boards  attopuJ 
bottom,  and  a  good  strap  to  keep  ihFn  to- 
gether. This  is  the  Bystem  that  haa  beta  i» 
urn  with  UH  since  1849  ;  and  the  tacilUja 
reference  nflbrded  by  the  new  plan  orer  lit 
old  Is  perfectly  marrellous  :  only  try  !  "'  It 
is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  we  vm 
quite  conrinced  of  the  truth  of  our  trioai't 
remarks,  without  putting  bis  favonrilr  plaa 
to  the  test  proposed.  "ThlB  plan,"  ic  eon- 
tinucd,  "  Bares  us  work,  and  sareBBilroBUe. 
Remember  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  ha*  told  n* 
in  bis  evidence  before  a  Commitlii  d  Ike 
House  of  CommODs,  that  the  Trti 
1800,  received   only  fire  Ihooaand 

year ;    that,  ia  1849,  tbe  nafflber 

was  Lhirty  thousand.  Tet  Qie  Tre^ni;  .. 
fold  their  letters — why,  I  know  not ;  ( 
plan  ia  in  force  at  the  i  '  '  ~ 
once,  nod  elsewhere." 
Vo  abonld  be  doing  an  ii^OBtleO'  io  OL.  _ 
lend,  If  we  did  not  ob«erTe  tbftt  &«)(■■ 
excellent  clerk — one  willing  to  r9d-liA  Ul  1 
Sngers  betweed  ten  and  four,  and  qnila  W  I 
willing  to  wash  the  red-ink  away  betmM  | 
four  and  ten;  in  short,  that  heianoto — ' 
"  Her  Majesty's  hard  Iw-gaios." 


THE  ROVINO  BNQLISHMAJr. 

i.  OEUUK  tot  ""'g^ 

pjsfiED  Ibe  evening  of  the  tbirty-Brat  rf 
^st  at  a  little  Tillage  Inii,  where  I  ll^ 
ved  to  be  near  onr  ahootittg-gmxUKl  «■ 

first  of  September  :  for  whetSer  U  baa' 
itution  of  nature,  orwhether  tbeGi 
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orrowed  it  from  us,  or  we  from  the 
IS,  the  thirty-first  of  Augtuit  seems 
here  the  last  day  of  grace  permitted  to 
ges.  To  be  sure  one  eats  them  often 
in  June,  bat  then  they  call  them 

bout  eight  o*clock  in  the  evening  I 
ished  my  snpper.  The  rain  began  to 
in  large  drops  against  the  windows, 
e  wind  pnSea  out  little  weary  sighs 
st  the  trees,  as  if  .^Eolus  was  as  much 
as  I  was.  I  was  tired  of  hearing  the 
politicians  in  the  Wirthuiube  (bar) 
I  of  constitutions,  and  news  a  month 
id  I  was  still  more  tired  of  hearing  the 
^en  in  an  adjoining  room  torturing 
rable  piano  out  of  its  crazy  wits,  and 
upon  one  another's  hearts  to  "  cease 
I  oesponding,''  or  "  A  cup  to  lore  and 
and,  to  qaa£"  I  had  read  over  and 
lain  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  window, 
t  prose  and  Terse ;  and  learned,  with 
itisfoction  or  adrantage,  that  A.  G., 
Qller,  and  Schulze,  had  been  there 
ne.  Fritz  and  Sophie,  who  annonnccd 
[▼es  as  two  lovers,  might,  indeed,  have 
1  me,  althouffh  only  a  looker-on,  some 
nent  if  they  had  been  there  ;  but  the 
lowed  that  they  had  left  since  1850. 
ridden  over  on  horseback,  leaving  my 
nd  luggage  to  follow  by  the  mail,  and, 
rse,  they  had  not  arrived ;  pens,  paper, 
maps,  anything  in  the  world  that 
serve  to  pass  away  half-an-honr,  ap- 
.  oat  of  ue  nuestion.  There  was, 
I  ttie  Gazette  of  a  little  electoral  town 
nelgfaboorhood,  but  no  one,  save  an 
list,  could  ever  extract  anvthing,  except 
*r  dinner  nap,  from  a  German  news- 
there  was  also  a  list  of  tlie  people 
i  visited  some  baths  somewliere  during 
nmer,  my  own  name  figuring  among 
ilightfliliy  ill-spelled;  but  these  sources 
isement  were  soon  exhausted,  and  I 
4ng  reduced  to  the  humiliating  neces- 
occupying  myself  with  an  endeavour 
idle  my  thumbs  different  ways  at  the 
ime,  and  being  foiled  in  the  attempt, 
I  good  fiiiry  came  to  my  aid,  in  the 
of  an  almanack,  which  I  discovered 
dden  by  the  tobacco-pouch  of  mine 
nd  laying  by  in  a  forgotten  comer, 
e  my  prize  and  take  it  id  thin  the  little 
iln  yellow  haze  of  the  solitary  tallow 
,  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  for  I 
it  myself  at  least  safe  of  an  occupation 
d-tlme,  if  it  were  only  In  eonnting  the 
r  of  salutes  days  and  holidays  there  arc 
;alendar.  I  was  pleasingly  disappointed, 
ST ;  the  good  fairy  revealed  iierself  (a 
s  ungnestionably  feminine)  to  me  in 
ipe  of  a  useful  little  manual,  publifihod 
necke  of  Brunswick  in  1851,  and  called 
*ost  Almanach."  As  I  was  given  to 
itand  that  most  of  the  Ihcts  related  in 
)  actually  happened,  and  may  be  taken 
1  chips  of  the  German  Post,  perhaps 


the  reader  may  not  be  sorry  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  some  of  them.  Let  us  com- 
mence with  the  following,  which  the  narrator 
considers  would  make  a  good  fiirce.  I  differ 
with  him.  It  is  called  a  "  Romance  of  tlie 
Post  OiBce,"  and  runs  thus : — 

In  a  certain  village,  called  Berlingen,  in  the 
district  of  Mittlich,  there  lived  a  small  farmer 
named  Johann  Mentges.  He  was  an  honest 
and  industrious  man,  but,  unluckily,  no 
favourite  of  fortune ;  perhaps  because  he 
muddled  himself  with  beer  and  pipes,  though 
this  is  not  alleged  as  the  reason.  With  the 
help,  however,  of  a  pair  of  strong  arms,  he 
contrived  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
though  he  got  very  near  it ;  and,  as  time  went 
on,  Johann  Mentges  found  that  he  got  ricli 
in  nothing  but  debts,  and  as  these  must 
bo  paid,  he  mortgaged  his  little  property 
for  two  hundred  thalers,  or  alK>ut  thirty 
pounds. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  Johann  Mentges  did 
not  prosper  any  the  better  after  this  ;  and  as 
the  mortgagee  found  that  he  got  neither 
principal  nor  interest  from  a  man  who  was 
unable  to  pay  them,  he  resolved  to  forecloi^. 
It  was  in  Ibis  unhappy  state  of  things,  and 
just  as  Johann,  who  had  received  notice  of 
his  intention,  was  hopelessly  bewildering  his 
brains  behind  his  thirty-second  pipe  since 
breakfast  (he  hod  no  dinner),  that  the  glazed 
hat  and  yellow-worsted  decorations  of  the 
postman  appeared  befbrc  him.  Johann  sighed 
heavily,  something  like  the  sigh  of  an  over- 
loaded camel  when  he  won*t  get  up,  and 
expecting  it  was  some  new  notice,  dcclarn- 
tion,  or  other  legal  botheration,  of  which  he 
had  lately  had  more  than  enough,  be  looked 
despondingly  at  the  postman,  took  a  lonir  puff 
at  his  pipe,  and  refused  to  receive  the  letter 
extended  towards  him. 

"  Courage,  man,"  said  the  postman.  "  The 
letter  has  five  seals  ;  it  must  contain  money.'/ 
Johann  pricked  up  his  ears.  ''At  all  events 
I  must  leave  it  here,"  said  the  postman,  "  foi 
the  postage  is  paid  and  it  is  addressed  to 
you  ;  also,  atieu !"  and  with  this  usual  fare- 
well of  his  class  ho  disappeared. 

When  he  was  gone,  Johann  took  up  the 
letter,  and  peered  round  and  about  it  in  an 
absent  sort  of  way.  and  having  concluded  his 
thirty-third  pipe  his  heart  failed  him  to  open 
it.  At  last,  however,  with  a  desperate  effort 
he  broke  the  seals,  and,  instead  of  finding  it 
to  contain  fresh  throats  from  his  impatient 
creditor,  there  iippeanxl  the  beautiful  vision 
of  five  new  bank  notes,  exquisitely  executed, 
and  of  a  hundred  thalers  each,  which  makes 
just  seventy-five  pounds  of  our  money. 

To  describe  the  feelings  of  Johann  Mentges 
at  this  unexpected  stroke  of  good-fortnne,  Is 
very  far  beyond  my  power.  They  wore  the 
more  lively  bccaust*  it  came  as  good-fortune 
will,  just  as  he  had  said  good-bye  to  hope. 
I  The  whole  thing  was,  however,  as  good  as  a 
!  riddle,  (Johann  thought  it  better,)  and  he 
could  not  for  the  life  and  soul  of  him  make 
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oat  when  the  dod^  came  from.  Ths  cod- 
tenta  of  ths  letter  onred  no  oIdg  whatncr. 
It  contiinrd  indeed  bat  eight  worda : — 

"Hierbei  erhfttten  Sle  500  Th.  fBr  Hii- 
Wohl. 

"  Herewith  joo  receive  600  Th.  Ibr  joar 
good." 


dictionariei.  The  rigsktare  wh  illeglb]  . 
nil  titpuiturea  are,  eepedtll  f  In  Qermu  J ;  and 
Johana  liaTtng  deteralned  that  the  bat  waj 
to  cmploj  the  monerforliUniodiTaa  t«pa; 
off  the  mortgage  on  nil  farm,  lit  another  pipe, 
and  tboDgfat  no  tnat*  ationt  It.  The  next 
day,  howoTer,  he  piJd  hli  debts,  which 
amounted  to  tkree  faosdred  tbalen  (or  fbrtj- 
Arc  poondt)— In  all  no  very  large  iddi  ;  and 
just  as  he  WM  busy  In  the  porchaae  of  a  cow, 
his  heart  OTcrflowlng  with  gratitude  towards 
hin  unknown  beoefiwtor,  he  reeelTod  another 
rifllt  from  the  poatman.  Thia  time,  howevpr. 
he  brought  no  letter  wllb  Ore  aeals,  and 
wore  altogether  a  diflGrent  look  to  poor 
Johann ;  he  woi  accompanied,  moreover,  by 
the  mayor  and  a  poIlcemaD,  who  had  come  to 
arreRt  Johann  Henlgei  for  recelTing  and 
mnlciag  away  with  money  that  did  not  lielong 
to  him.  To  be  brief,  the  Ave  bnndred  tlialers 
Imd  been  meant  for  Johana  Hentges — not 
M<'ntg<>H — who  lived  at  Bcrllngen,  la  the 
ill'lrict  of  Dann,  and  not  In  the  district  of 
Milllich,  as  the  letter  had  bccndirected;  and 
the  vender,  an  illiterate  man,  dealing  in  wool, 
hacl  upclt  the  German  word  "Wolle"  "ffohle," 
BO  that  the  contents  of  Joliann's  letter  were 
Intended  to  run,  "  Herewilb  you  receive  600 
Th.  for  yonr  'wool,' "  Instead  of  "for  yonr 
'  gnod '  " — an  Important  dilTerence. 

It  vna  tbrtnnate  fi>r  poor  Johana  that  he 
hail  not  bought  the  cowBorwasled  themoney. 
and  still  more  fortunate  for  him  that  he  biid 
a  i;ood  character,  or  he  would  certainly  have 
got  lnt«  trouble  ;  u  It  was,  he  got  off  by  giv- 
ing up  the  two  hundred  thalera  he  had  left, 
an<l  giving  sccnritv  on  bis  form  for  the  reit. 
Let  us  hope  he  had  got  a  milder  creditor. 

The  moral  that  the  German  narrator  taclu 
to  his  story,  refers  to  the  advantages  of  good 
cnllgraphy  and  orthography,  and  winds  up 
with  the  apothegm  ;  that  "  the  addrcM  of  a 
letter  should  be  wrillcn  once,  and  read  over 
thrice.'" 

]*ai>»In)(  over  an  account  of  California,  and  ' 
a  variety  of  stories  of  greater  ot  less  interest, 
bat  mostly  loo  long  for  quotation,  wG  come  to  ' 
the  nhortor  anecdotes,  which  ciuster  together  i 
a  jolly  company  at  the  end  of  the  little 
..  ae,  and  give  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  ' 
German  way  of  being  funny.  | 

An  old  ladv  received  a  letter  Trom  her  son  ; . 
nothing  bnt  the  beginning,  and  the  end  were ' 
legible.  ■'  Ah.  poor  Tom,"  aaid  she,  "  I  see 
he  stutters  still." 

The  point  of  (uch  Jokes  as  these  ia  printed   ] 


In  eapttola,  that  tt  ma^  oot  a 
tlon  of  the  reader. 

"  This  aeanery  la  eertalnlf 
a  traveller.  "I  beg  jvar  paidesl  ihJ> 
annrered  the  potUlllon,  tcmehlBK  Ui  U^ 
Is  Analrlan." 

A  letter  was  broo^t  to  tbe  piataulsit 
Zartberg,  addreaaed  "To  1D7  Am  IM." 
"  Where  does  he  live,  nan  T  "  tM  Ihlpg* 
master.— "  Why,  if  I  knew  wb«r«  mj  mbw^ 
I  ahoold  oot  have  bronslit  tbe  lettw  la^ 
yon  mar  be  rare,"  wai  the  mnawer. 

A  polite  man  apologlaed  ftt  tba  ol  ttlfe 
letter  (br  writing  la  dilrt-ido«Tas,«irtKli 
the  heat  of  the  day. 


Initanceaof  groteaqae  

passed  through  the  Bmnawiok  PoitdM 
similar  to  thoae  we  lulMieed  la  ttiH 
number  of  Honsehold  Words.  Tht  flri  k 
— "leran  odd  ono,h"'""  *■""    *  " 

For  my  former 
in  prison   for  child 

As  ■peclmeoB  of  ocenrBt*  Kddnm^  1 


*«ntaapoUOT,Hi 
hen  In  Ha^bv^* 
r.  In  BrvamnUt^ 


"  This  letter  is  to  be  given  to  a 
Celler,  who  lives  somewhen  ' 

"  To  Chrirtian  Seigler,  "._  _ 
where  the  Box  ased  to  stand." 

"  To  tha  late  Mrs.  Hartenaen." 

"  To  I'astor  Miram.  or  Miralo,  at  K^ 

n  In  tlin  miMijIni  Ifcw. 
with  awart  on  his  now;,  ItwlllbeaBlteiUL* 

"  To  the  nmbrella-maker,  wIm  4m1i  IoMI 
during  tbe  summer,  and  ta  «  rin^  HI, 
Cmeasea,  near  SonderdMaaen." 

Wonderful  to  say,  thia  letter  And  It* 
man  ;  for  it  waa  rctaroed  to  thtFNtOJIte 
with  the  endorsement, "  The 

reftisos  the  letter.  (Signed)  S<_ , 

Carrier."    Could  the  allualon  to  UaWilga 
singlr ' ■ ' 


g  fair  01 


e  from  noma  laa  |«- 

;obGrt  Einnlitie,  In  Berlin.  Naoa( 
story,  No  7 :  a  water-butt  at  tb«  laft  ^ 
after  yoa  get  through  the  conii."  OnS 
back  of  the  Mtme  letter  waa  written,  "ITfM 
not  at  home  my  neighbour  will  take  It  la  t( 
me,  but  he  removed  last  UlehaelBiB^  i^ 
there  is  a  new  lodger." 

"  To  my  Brother  in  Amcrictk,  to  be  Mh» 
cd  to  hta  master." 

•'  To  the  late  Cow-dealer  bia  Milkmaid,  wd 
the  is  my  sister."  ' 

"ToLorenio.  inKlnnenthal;  If  the  Fdv 
Is  dead,  to  be  sent  to  the  Son  in  Vocbtlad^ 
ivhich  is  as  though  a  letter  in  Tlti|ilBl 
were  nddrcmed  to  "Lawrence,  In  Nnft 
Wales  ;  if  the  Father  Is  dead,  to  be  aeatk 
Tipperary." 


AMiHor  te  Ikft-  JftMrti  w  ffOmJEBOU)  WOBDB."-  fci  ■»■■■■■ 
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:  iixma  AMixx. 

«l«:lV  Witt  U«  ■!«  iiir  eloNd, 
Mtiv  4nnra  alaaM  down  to  hb 

Maw  IV' thai  srarat  *ean«  wUb 
RtfVHUrfcm  a*  Frmoh  Opw^ 
•»  •!  BMik  Dollr'i  ClioptoaM 
^•ail  aTiMftoni*  «  noted 


^1  TaleioraTrnTi^ll.T.  But,  It 
■to  niB  Ibo  other  dikIiI  (o  I«  Ijlnir : 
my  eyes  half  closed,  hnl  irllh  my 
open;  not  wlthmy  ni|;Iil<?updrawn 
o«n  to  niT  ooiw,  for  on  Mnltuy 
1 1  never  wesr  a  Diitbtcgkp  :  bat  with 
itoblbrkeil  and  touzled  all  ovtrthe 
iMJlMt  Mlini;  naleep  by  anyMeMi, 
■Itly.  pnnlKtcntly.  and  olHninataly, 
nlm.  FcrbapH.  with  no  Mtaotitto 
or  tnT«ntion,  1  wiut  illustmilnB  th« 
Van  Diullty  nf  tbe  Drain  :  perhap* 
of  myhrnin.  bolne  wiikct\il,  nt  up 
hoolhtr  p&TtwhJel]  wiu  Ble«pfi'  Bs 
innji  iDinetliinic  in  mc  was  vt  ilrwl 
I  to  alwp  nB  it  pomlily  aowW  Iw,  bat 
;  elw  in  lae  tco-uld  not  go  bo  d««p, 
A  il)nlinnt«  lu  Gear^e  tbe  TUld. 
IgofGeorgelheTMrd— fOTldwoto 
_  . .  ._.=^  pj  thoiishta  »Il^ 


, ,  -,--_-.t  ntrrUnc  I 

AnMV'jaiMr,' Aiib  Ob  bod- 
a^fWafe^ktaidtr  itakM,1lMn 
bid  094b  M*  iMn  ft ioMol ;  In 
ivUls,  MMIa^  ndtMt,  wUk 
■■-AwibflT.'  .»«BTan  bMln  to 

iMjN  «fll  MM  Ul  ulMp,  ud 
ptfBlMswMtnAblMMiib''  Not 
i  IfateKd  tka-Aido  eartmwr. 


OQd  \t  It  irero  pa«tUe  Ibr  m«  to  be  i 


ODW  TMnIt  Okt  IQUM  «f  H. 

Bxe«pt  Mminm..  Tho  two  qnolaUoni  from 
THfatugtaa  IrvlBT  aBd-  Baqinmln  Pntiilkllti 
n^havepntitin  ] — •^-  • -- 

■MMUMonoCMoM, , 

Hbw  AoaPnUwMftMiieriBg  md  tnmMIng 
In  BIT  vjm  ud  «w^-  Md-tt*  -vory  nlnbowi 
tlwtlbAnpoBtba  ^(^^vhM  fraidlydtd 
iMt  look  npoa  it.  wwt  IwbbIIIM  to  ott.  Tbo 
nlftbt-Iight  being  qnlt*  M  gUn,  hawvvef, 
■Qd  aleep  seeminiC'to  b« ""■ '  — ■•_ 


to  think  •  little  tbont  81«opl         .     

sooner  did  than  I  whirled  off  in  iplle  of  mj- 
■eirto  Dniry  taaa  Tbeotre,  H<  tbere  mw  • 
irreat  totor  and  dMr  Mend  of  nine  (whon  I 
had  been  tblnklnx  of  in  tba  dty)  pimying 
Macbeth,  ud  iMard  Um  apoetaophidog  "  tbo 
death  of  each  day*!  Itfc,"  ai  I  hare  heard  Um 
many  a  time,  fn  the  dayi  that  an  mne. 

Bat,  Sleep,  I  urfl/  think  abont  Keep.  I  am 
determined  to  tUnk  (thb  la  the  way  I  went 
on)  abont  Sleep.  I  auut  hold  ue  w^ 
Keep,  tight  and  ftst,  or  Idiall  be  off  at  a 
tangent  In  half  a  aeoond.  I  feel  myMlf  on- 
aoeonntaUy  atraylBg,  alroa^,  Into  Glare 
Market.  Steep  I  It  would  bo  aarioiu,  aa 
UbutraUng  the  oaoaUty  of  Sleep  to  Inqslre 
bow  many  of  tta  ^lenomena  an  eoaimon  to 
all  elamea,  to  all  degtoei  of  wealth  anil 
porerty,  to  arery  grade  of  idneatlon  and 
inDrance.  Here,lbrexBBipla,iaHeTlfatfeety 
TiotorlB  In  her  palaM  thU  present 
and  hare  uWlaUng  CWley, 
dy  TograBt,  ta  oao'  of  Hor  Xi^esty'a 
Jails.  HerH^ertyha»Wlen,maBylhoamnda 
oT  timea,  from  that  aaae  Tower,  whkh  /oWm 
aririittotaBbleoiFnowand  then.  So  baa 
fflnUng  Charley.  HerlUMitrIn  k«r  da^ 
' d  ParUaaient,M  hai 


blewed  night,  ai 


hdd*  Drawing  Bom,  atUrad  la 
nantr  dresa,  Uia  delMenalea  and  impn^io- 
tlea  ofwUA  have  oanaid  bar  great  nBaadnean 
I,  In  ^degree,  have  tnflbred  mupeakaUo 
aglMtosMndnd  from  taUag  tteebair  atn 
pobUe  dinner  at  the  London^rem  In  wt 
□igfat-olotfaec,  wUeh  not  all  Am  eonrte«y  of 
my  kind  fHend  and  boat  Hb.  BiTHB  eonU  pei^ 
•node  me  were  qiUto  adapted  to  the  oooadou. 
vnoktog  Charley  baa  bow  repaatodly  triad 
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had  l>eeii  lying  awake  bo  long  that  the  very 
dead  began  to  wake  too,  and  to  crowd  into 
my  thoughts  most  sorrowfully.  Therefore,  I 
resolved  to  lie  awake  no  more,  but  to  get  up 
and  go  out  for  a  night  walk — ^which  resolu- 
tion was  an  acceptable  relief  to  me,  as  I  dare 
say  it  may  prove  now  to  a  great  many  more. 

JOHAN  FALSEN ; 

FROM  THE  DANISH  OF  MB.   G0LD6CHMIDT. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  one  summer  night 
in  the  year  1773,  old  Martin  Falsen  rose 
from  liis  bed,  opened  one  of  the  window-fihut- 
tcrs,  and  put  his  head  out  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  in  the  street 
iKifore  his  house.  He  beheld  his  son  Johan  in 
a  violent  quarrel  with  four  or  five  apprentice 
lads,  -who,  being  rendered  incapable  of 
fartlier  combat,  soon  disappeared  from  the 
Rccnc  of  action.  After  this,  the  young  con- 
riuoror  approached  the  window,  the  shutter 
and  casement  of  which  had  been  left  pur- 
posely lyar,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  room ; 
when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  felt  him- 
self thrust  out  again,  and  the  following 
words  a<ldrc8sed  to  him  : 

**  Tin's  then  is  the  reason  why  you  cannot 
get  up  in  the  morning  I  And  you  think  you 
may  come  sneaking  into  your  father's  house 
in  this  M'ay,  setting  an  example  to  thieves,  do 
you?  Away  with  you,  and  never  come  into 
my  sight  again  I  " 

With  those  words  the  father's  nightcap  dis- 
appeared into  the  chamber,  and  window  and 
phutter  were  both  closed.  Overcome  with 
shame  and  vexation,  Johan  now  stood  im- 
moveable upon  the  spot  which  a  few  minutes 
before  had  witnessed  his  triumph. 

^'  Plague  on  it  that  the  old  fellow  should 
awake !  "  said  he,  at  length,  half  aloud  to 
himself,  and  then  turned  away  to  ask  quarter^ 
for  the  night  with  some  of  his  companions. 

The  next  day  Johan  n»ceived  from  his  irre- 
concilable father  his  maternal  inheritance — 
a  few  hundred  rix-dollars  ;  and  with  this  he 
set  off  at  once  to  a  sea-port  town  at  no  great 
distance,  where,  although  only  nineteen  years 
old.  ho  began  business,  and  where  there  was 
no  grumbling  old  gentleman  to  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  leave  window  and  shut- 
ter i\jar.  He  had  now  keys  of  his  own,  and 
could  let  himself  in  at  his  o^ii  street-door. 

After  a  few  months  his  shopman  one  day 
said  to  him,  **  Master,  on  Saturday  that  bill 
Incomes  due.'' 

"  What  bill,  Hendrik  ? "  asked  he. 

*•  Tlie  great  bill  of  nine  hundred  rix-dollars 
wliirh  we  pave  to  the  Lubeck  merchant." 

••  Doos  it  indeed  ! ''  exclaimed  Johan  ;  and 
then,  with  his  hands  Whind  him,  he  walked 
up  and  down  behind  the  counter  and  whis- 
tled ;  while  hi?  shopman  busied  him  with  some 
piece's  of  cotton. 

*' Hendrik,- ■  at  length  said  Johan;  "I 
must  see  if  I  cannot  get  the  money.-' 

**  God  blew  you,  master  I  "  said  the  shop- 


man, leaTinf  the  cotton  to  ltoel(  "  Imt  1h«t 
is  tenae  in  that" 

A  ^OM  followed ;  Johan  tamed  itonrli 
hhimind  again ;  and  saddoiily.bf  lh«  tone  if 
his  voice,  it  seemed  as  If  a  mUuui  tbonghl 
had  struck  him.    "  Hendrik  1 "  cnhiBedh^ 
"  the  day  after  to-morrow  ia  Hjcrttl:  flrfr. 
I  have  still  some  goods  to  aeU ;  4a  jea  ran  b 
to  Jens,  the  hackney-coaohnuuiy  and  nklf  he 
can  drive  me  there  to-night." 

The  shopman  went  to  Jena,  and  thai  Mae 
evening  Johan  drove  with  a  amall  paeksib 
of  goods  out  of  the  gate  of  the  town  to  Qa- 
bek  tedr. 

^Vhat  occurred  there  I  haTe  been  toU  If 
mv  late  uncle—*  Inrother  of  uncle  Johsfr- 
who  frequently  spoke  of  that  ni^^t's  aAi» 
tnres.  This  other  uncle  of  mine  «aa  at  flil 
time  In  the  employment  of  a  CopenhagHiHPK. 
chant,  and  had  been  sent  to  uie  lUr  viAa 
quantity  of  small  wares.  As  aeon  as  JsUi 
arrived,  a  number  of  the  fldr  folk  came  tfamf^': 
ing  about  him.  "  What,  are  ▼on  here,  Johi 
Falsen  ?  "  said  they.  "  Nay,  but  we  are  M 
of  that  I  How  is  it  with  you,  old  Im  T  wA 
have  a  regular  bout  of  It  to-njlgfat,  d^ 
Johan  ?  "  Johan' made  bat  little  time  sdhi 
for  his  brother:  to  whom  he  entniated  dl 
arrangements  about  his  booth  In  the  ftdr,sri 
then  went  off  at  once  with  his  roUicUH 
companions. 

Late  at  night  his  brother  went  to  aeek  Ar 
Johan  in  a  low  public-house,  where  gai^Bv 
was  going  on.  There  sat  Johan,  witiifluM 
countenance,  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco-emokeini 
punch  fumes;  he  had  already  lost  all  hit 
ready  money,  and  now  stakea  the  goods  he  f' 
brought  with  him.  j 

"  Johan,  come  with  me  I "  said  Us  hrotber.  ^ 
"  Leave  off  before  it  is  too  late ! " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  I "  said  JclaiL  **  I  am 
not  risking  your  money,  am  I  ?  " 

"  '  I  could  not  bear  to  look  on,'  mf  uncle 
was  accustomed  to  say,  *  so  I  went  home  and 
to  bed.     Early  in  the  morning,  when  It  ms 
just  beginning  to  get  light,  I  heard  soasbodj  ik 
come  blundering  up  the  stairs,  and  trying  iitf 
the  doors,  until  at  last  he  entered  my  rootf  || 
It  was  Johan.  His  countenance  was  swoll^ 
his  c^es  were  sunk  deeply  in  hla  heady  mI 
burning  like  Are. 

''  'Are  you  awake,  Christian?'  wrM  hi^ 
coming  to  my  bedside. 

'"\cs,  I  am.  Wliat  has  ha|ipened  (• 
you?'  Instead  of  giving  me  an  answer,  ke 
bade  me  get  up  and  go  to  Jena,  the  hackwy- 
coachman. 

"'  AVliy  must  I  go  to  him?'  said  I,  <te«* 
you  lost  your  goods  and  all  ? ' 

"  '  Lost ! '  exclaimed  ho,  with  a  econfcl 
laugh,  '  lost !  look  here ! '  And,  with  thsM 
words,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  breast-pockfti 
and  pulled  out  an  enormous  roll  of  bank  billi 
and  threw  them  on  the  table.  Other  rolls  he 
drew  forth  from  his  breeches  pockets,  and  fnm 
the  pockets  of  his  waistcoat  came  several 
hundred  dollar  bills ;  while  out  of  his  boots— 
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vUeh,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
were  worn  ontslde  his  breeches— he  pulled 
watches,  breast-pins,  tobacco-boxes,  rines, 
■Ad  other  Taluablcs.  I  lay  there  immoTablc, 
■teiing  at  him,  whilst  he  was  exclaiming, 
'  NwkY,  don't  lie  staring  there  I  Go  and  fetch 
me  Jens  the  coachman.' 

*' '  Have  you  won  all  these,  Johan  ?'  asked 
I,  in  terror,  for  the  fbarful  thought  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  in  his  drunken^ 
ness  he  had  got  them  by  some  other  means. 

*"  *•  Yes,  I  have  won  them,'  said  he.  *  I  don't 
know,'  he  added,  clasping  his  hands  upon  his 
forehead,  *  I  don't  know  how  it  has  happened. 
I  am  almost  terrified.  Christian  I' 

*-  He  seated  himself  upon  the  bed.  '  I  had 
■takcMl  the  last  piece  of  my  goods,  and  they  sat 
all  together  and  laughed,  and  were  so  merry ; 
I  was  in  such  an  ill  humour,  I  could  have 
inurdered  them  I  Just  when  the  cards  were 
■holfled  and  my  all  in  this  world  was  at  stake, 
And  my  soul  and  my  eternal  happiness — 
Ibr  it  concerned  that,  Christian  1 — it  occurred 
to  mc  that  people  in  the  old  times  used  to 
^ve  themselves  up  to  the  devil  to  secure  his 
aid  at  such  times,  and  1  thought  to  myself— 

*  If  the  devil  were  but  here  1  but  then  he  is 
now  BO  overstocked  with  human  beings  it  is 
not  worth  his  while  to  be  here  to-night  1' 

|i  \V^ilst  I  thought  thus,  the  cards  were  dealt 
l\  I  turned  mine,  and  that  very  moment  I 
seemed  tohear  qpite  plain  somebody  laughing 
behind  me.  I  won,  and  the  strange  laughter 
behind  me  continued,  but  I  did  not  dare  to 
look  round.  I  went  on  winning  and  winning 
until  I  won  everything  of  value  on  the  table, 
and  they  broke  up.    Although  I  came  home 

(immediately,  the  laughter  has  followed  me  to 
this  very  door.  But  I  have  not  sold  myself 
I  to  the  fiend,  bare  I,  Christian,  because  I 
thought  about  him?  Oh,  never  again,  as 
long  as  I  live,  will  I  touch  a  card !  I  will  go 
home !  Fetch  me  coachman  Jens,  Christian, 
for  I  am  so  bewildered  in  my  head  that  I 
don*t  know  how  to  find  the  way  to  him.  Cret 
up,  Christian,  make  haste  I' 

''I  went  to  coachman  Jens,  but  he  could 
not  at  all  understand  why  the  goods  he  had 
brought  should  be  carried  back  unopened: 
and,  to  my  brother's  great  terror,  declared 
that  the  aevil  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it 
When  my  brother  took  his  seat,  and  the  car- 
riage began  to  drive  off,  he  cast  a  long  glance 
over  the  tents  and  the  booths,  exclafming, 

*  Farewell,  UJembek  I  We  two  will  see  each 
other  no  more !' " 

Within  a  very  short  time  after  Johan's 
return,  the  whole  town  began  to  talk  of 
the  sudden  change  which  had  occurred  in 
him.  C)n  his  side,  too,  Johan  found  that  a 
f^reat  change  had  taken  place  in  the  town. 
There  «eemcd  now  to  be  many  more  friendly 
countenances  there  than  formerly.  Many  of 
the  old  tradespeople  who  had  formerly  shook 
their  heads  when  tie  went  by,  now  came  into 
his  shop  and  had  a  little  chat  with  him,  and 
one  and  another  let  him  know  in  a  delicate 


way  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  he  needed  a 
little  assistance,  they  would  not  object  to  let 
him  have  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  more 
or  less.  More  than  one  of  the  respectable 
ladies  in  whose  houses  he  visited  treated 
him  with  motherly  care.  They  showed  him 
such  tenderness  as  they  would  show  to  a 
child  who  had  too  early  become  mother- 
le88,and  Johan  could  not  but  observe  that  these 
ladies  were  especially  such  as  had  marriage- 
able daughters.  But  either  uncle  Johan  had 
at  that  time  a  hard  impenetrable  heart,  or  he 
felt  himself  unworthv  of  the  great  honour 
whi^h  wassho^n  to  him ;  for  he  continued  to 
live  on  a  bachelor. 
Johan's  trade  increased.    He  enlarged  his 

E remises.  He  had  a  brandy-distillery,  a 
rewery  and  warehouses,  and  each  hiring- 
day  his  domestics  became  more  numerous. 
But  he  had  no  beloved  wedded  wife  to 
manage  his  house,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  maid-servants,  and  to  care  for  his 
comfort ;  and  the  female  population  of  the 
town  spoke  often  of  the  poor  man,  who,  with- 
out any  doubt,  must  be  shamefully  cheated 
and  robbed.  Johan,  alone,  seemed  to  be  blind 
to  these  discomforts.  True  enough  it  was 
noticed  that  he  changed  his  female  servants 
about  every  half  year ;  but  as,  in  a  general 
wav,  they  very  soon  afterwards  married,  and 
had  a  good  portion  from  him,  people  were 
not  justified  in  believing  that  there  bad  been 
any  dissatisfaction  on  his  side. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1802,  it  happened 
that  Johan  made  a  journey  to  Lubeck.  Such 
a  journey  in  those  days  was  something  so 
unusual  as  to  excite  general  attention  ;  and, 
from  this  time,  Johan  Falsen  came  to  be 
esteemed  as  among  the  first  shopkeepers  of 
the  town.  The  journey  was  very  succcpsful : 
but  on  his  return  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  on  the 
coast  of  Pomerania.  The  masts  were  carried 
overboard ;  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
wreck;  all  order  ceased  among  the  crew; 
and  the  unmanageable  vessel  drove  like  a  toy 
before  the  excited  billows.  There  appeared 
no  hope  whatever. 

Johan  lay  down  in  his  cabin ;  and,  in  that 
fcarfhl  moment — ^when  the  mast  was  carried 
away,  and  the  crew  screamed  in  terror  of 
their  danger — ^he  was  occupying  his  mind, 
strange  to  say,  with  his  maid-servants.  He 
reckoned  them  up  by  name,  from  Marie  to 
Anna  Eirstino ;  and,  when  he  had  come  to  the 
last,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  vowed  to  God 
that  if  he  would  deliver  himf^om  this  danger 
he  would  take  for  wife  the  first  citizcn-s 
daughter  whom  ho  met  after  his  return  to 
Denmark.  As  if  satisfied  by  this  voluntary 
sacrifice  the  storm  abated,  the  raging  billows 
subsided,  the  ship  came  safely  to  land  ;  and, 
two  months  afterwards.  Uncle  Johan  was 
married  to  Aunt  Regina. 

It  is  long  after  this  event  that  my  remem-  I 
brance  of  the  house  commences.  The  first '|, 
time  I  was  introduced  into  it,  its  youth — as  |j 
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I  may  say — ^was  passed  ;  it  stood  full  grown 
like  the  two  oak  trees  which  spread  their 
shadowy  branches  before  the  gate.  It  was 
not  by  any  means  a  regularly  built  boose. 
One  might  know  ft'om  its  different  portions 
the  di&rcnt  periods  at  which  they  were 
erected,  and  thus  follow  the  changes  which 
the  architectural  knowledge  of  the  town 
passed  through,  as  well  as  the  state  of  my 
uncle's  finances. 

The  principal  erection  fronting  the  street 
consisted  of  two  parts;  of  which  one  was 
a  little  insignificant  shop,  with  its  counting- 
house  and  parlour,  that  had  formerly  been 
my  uncle*8  sleeping-room.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  tho  house;  it  had  been  suffered 
to  remain  unaltered,  out  of  a  sort  of  respect, 
and  it  now  stood  well-satisfied  between  the 
second  part  or  great  wing  (which  contained 
the  sittuig-room,  the  people's,  and  the  guests-- 
r corns, )  and  the  great  warehouse.  Much  in  the 
same  way  one  sometimes  sees  a  little  woman 
pitting  in  the  midst  of  tall,  powerful  sons. 
This  wing  formed  an  angle  with  a  small 
building,  which  had  been  erected  shortly 
aft^r  the  Hjembck  journey ;  at  all  events,  I, 
at  a  later  period,  connected  therewith  the 
gloomy,  mysterious  style  which  pervaded 
it.  The  walls  were  verv  low,  and  the 
roof  projected  over  so  mr,  that,  on  the 
brightest  day,  one  could  hardly  sec  to  read 
a  book  in  it.  This  building  contained  the 
room  appropriated  to  the  shopmen,  and  it  was 
never  designated  otherwise  than  ^'Falstaff's 
chamlwr.-'  Why  it  bore  this  heroic  appella- 
tion I  could  never  discover  ;  the  generation 
whicli  had  given  it  this  name  had  died  out ; 
and,  when  I  inquired  from  my  uncle  whether 
he  at  that  time  had  been  an  admirer  of  Shakes- 
peare, he  replied  that  he  did  not  know  anybody 
of  that  name.  As  to  the  name  of  FalstafT,  he 
could  only  give  me  the  explanation  that  there 
had  in  his  time  lived  in  the  town  a  drunken 
fif  How,  one  Jens  Jespersen,  who  was  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Falstafi'.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, I  concluded  that  there  formerly  ex- 
i.sted  in  this  little  seaport  of  Zealand  a  know- 
\{.'^\^re  of  literature,  which  had  now  died  out. 
The  other  part  of  the  principal  building  was 
erected  in  a  rich  and  nplcndid  style — two 
Htories  high,  and  with  large  window  panes  ; 
and,  whilst  it  indicated  tho  large  doMTy 
which  ray  uncle  had  received  with  his  wife — 
fur  thus  lucky  ha<l  he  been,  when  after  the 
voyage  from  Lul>cck  he  wooed  the  "  first  and 
the  U'st  citizen's  daughter" — it  fixed  also  with 
tolerable  precision  the  time  of  its  erection. 

The  brandy-distillery,  which  completed  the 
Hquare  of  the  court,  was  furnished  with  two 
towers.  I  have  an  idea  that  these  towers 
had  their  origin  in  the  heroic  ballad  of  Asker 
Kyg.  As  my  uncle  had  not  twin  children., 
he  would  at  all  events  have  twin  towers. 

The  building  which  occupied  the  middle 
court  was  the  only  part  of  my  uncle's  posses- 
sions which,  in  its  entirety,  showed  traces 
of  a  definite  and '  energetic  plan.    Here  ex- 


tended lofty  and  airy  brickwork  lUblei  wift 
their  commodious  haylofts ;  the  whole  of  «• 
side  was  arranged  for  deeping-rooins  ftar  tte 
men-servants  and  those  employed  about  tki 
cattle  ;  the  other  consisted  of  hun^  wtav- 
irom  the  straw-choppine  machine  sent  ftrlh 
its  clappering  sound  daily.     In  tiM  centre  of 
the  stables  was  a  gateway  snJUcieiiSlTlol^to 
admit  the  largest  packages  of  meratBdiie ; 
but,  as  the  opposite  gate  leading  into  the 
court  had  Ix^en  planned  In  the  lest  magdlecnt 
times  and  \^'as  low  and  narrow,  the  gnst 
gatoi-ay  was  merely  a  thing  of  pompiitf 
show,    because,    although    large   carnMi 
might  go  through  it  to  the  timber-yaid,  wif 
could  not  return  to  it  from  the  court  i 
small  degree  of  imagination,  howerer,  o» 
verted  it,  with  its  bold  arch,  rather  into  ■ 
arch  of  triumph  tlian  a  common  gateway;  wd 
if  one  set  out  with  this  idea,  one  might  IBi^ 
wise  calculate  at  what  time  this  part  of  fli 
building  was  erected. 

Some  years  after  his  marriage,  my 
had  greatly  extended  his  sphere  of 
His  wife's  dowry  was  employed  in 
great  speculations  were  undertaken,  extearin 
exi)editions  were  sent  out.    This  introdani 
for  a  time,  a  slight  fever  into  the  moacy 
affairs  of  the  house.  Largo  bills  had  to  beairt; 
great  trading  speculations  to  be  realised,  it 
this  critical  ]>eriod  it  was  that  a  young  ws 
removed  from  Copenhagen  into  the  town.  A 
great  rumour  preceded  him  :  he  had  serrel 
his  time  with  one  of  the  principal  meretaBti  f 
of  Copenhagen.    lie  was  of  a  rich  fhimlj ; " 
and  had  come  hither  with  the   intentioo  cf  : 
showing  what  could  be  done  in  tho  provincei 
by  prudence  and  activity. 

The  first  Sunday  after  he  had  removed  into 
his  great  premises  in  the  market,  Ms  nife 
would  not  come  to  visit  my  aant   He  had  j 
himself  ballotted  into  the    clnb  with   the   j 
burgomaster,  not  with  mj  uncle ;  he  would   1 1 
thus  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  na^ikrate,    !|| 
and  not  acknowledge  any  superior.  f 

In  the  commencement  of  the  summer,  thne  i 
vessels  came  at  once,  laden  with  noithcn  f 
timber,  all  for  him ;  and  one  English  lOf 
emptied  its  entire  cargo  of  coal  into  hlBWfl^ 
house.  From  this  time,  my  uncle's  shofSA 
and  his  never  exchanged  a  word  whea  tky 
met  in  the  street. 

One  day  in  the  autumn,  my  uncle's  M 
book-keeper  came  up  into  his  privnte  eoo^ 
ing-house  and  said,  **  Master,  all  the  fblki  rf 
Aagerup  were  here  to-day,  and  they  are  iD 
gone  to  shopkeeper  Langc  s.  The  vagabosAi! 
and  they  are  all  in  our  books.  If  mtfkr 
would  perhaps  let  them  be  arrested  for  nr 
debt—'' 

"  Verv  pood,  Clausen,"  said  my  uncle. 

^'  Shall  we  not  arrest  them  ?''  asked  tli 
book-keeper. 

'•  Xo,"  replied  my  uncle. 

''And  the  innkeeper  from  Gedstrnp  bai 
been  here,"  continued  the  book-keeper,  "to 
ask  whether  we  could  not  allow  a  haUJpenoy 
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A  pound  OQ  Llspand  sagar;  fbr  that  was 
lAat  LanKe  allowed  him.  I  said  that  we 
voald  not  take  off  a  single  forthlng." 

"  That  was  right,  Clausen,"  said  my  uncle, 
-^vriih  a  look  of  which  his  scrTant  was  proud 
ftr  many  a  month. 

With  the  new  year,  there  was  the  meeting 
of  the  to^-n-council  for  the  election  of 
bnrghcrs.  My  uncle,  as  usual,  was  proposed, 
fbr  fac  had  always  been  re-elected.  Now,  on 
tbc  contrary,  a  number  of  yoiccs  proposed 
Langc  in  his  stead ;  so  that  my  uncle  found  it 
nece»>ary  to  step  forward  and  take  his  place 
l>c8idc  the  magistrate.  The  sight  of  him 
brought  many  of  the  mlsgnided  to  their 
duty,  ami  my  ancle  was  re-olected,  but  only 
by  a  small  mijority. 

Ky  uncle's  supremacy  was  thus  for  the 

time  established   both  within  and  without 

tbe  city;  but  things  might  become  worse. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  broke  up,  Lango  set  off 

to  Hamburg ;  his  adherents  endeavouring  to 

make  people  believe  that  he  was  gone  to 

Berlin.    My  uncle's  old  Lubeck  journey  now 

ftded  intoinslgniflcance.    Neither  was  that 

alL    When  Lange  came  home,  he  advertised 

in  the  States  paper  that  his  shop  was  now 

afiresh  supplied  with  the  newest  and  the  beat 

manufactured  goods,  which  he  had  selected 

la  pcnon  whiuBt  abroad.    When  ray  uncle 

read  this  advertisement,  he  whistled ;  but  he 

did  not  say  a  word.     When  my  aunt — ^who 

in  a   common   way   never  interfered  with 

business  matters — read  It,  she  asked,  with 

tears  in  her  eyes,  whether  we  also  ought  not 

to    advertise,     ily  uncle   began    again  to 

whistle,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

A  sort  of  desperation  prevailed  among  the 
domoMtics.  To  them  it  seemed  incomprehen- 
sible how  the  law  and  justice  of  the  country 
could  allow  such  a  fellow  as  Lange  to  come 
to  the  town  and  oust  out  a  shopkeeper  who 
had  posnossloa  of  everybody  before  Lange 
was  able  to  battoa  his  own  iacket.  Many  of 
them  were  not  backward  in  asserting  that 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  shooting  such  a 
rascal.  If  my  uncle  had  only  spoken  the 
word,  they  would,  some  night  have  burned 
Lunge's  house  and  premises  to  the  ground. 

Three  months  afterwards,  the  principal 
book-keeper  rushed  into  Johan  Falsen-s 
room:  ''Master,"  exclaimed  he, ''  Lange  has 
made  ft  clean  run  of  it!  The  burgomaster  is 
going  tip  the  town  with  his  people,  to  take 
pOBsessioa  of  everything.  Look  out,  master: 
you  can  sae  Ihem  from  the  window !" 

If  my  uncle  had  maintained  his  equanimity 
during  his  adversity,  ht  maintained  it  no  less 
daring  his  prosperity.  "  How  dare  you  come 
In  here,"  said  he  to  his  clerk,  "  unless  you 
had  been  sent  for?"  The  man  stole  back  to 
his  desk.  | 

My  uncle  never  loft  the  premises  that  day, 
nor  sent  out  any  one  into  tne  town  to  inquire  I 
into  the  state  ofLange's  case,  and  in  no  way 
whatever  showed  any  sign  of  triumph.    Hie  i 
only,  when  he  made  his  circuit  through  the  < 


court  and  the  timber-yard,  cast  round  a 
glance  as  if  to  say  to  the  place,  "  Now  we 
have  it  all  to  ourselves." 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  a  messenger 
came  from  Mrs.  Lange's,  to  say  that  she  wished 
to  have  a  little  conversation  with  my  uncle  ; 
and  if  he  would  permit  it,  she  would  come 
down  to  him  that  afternoon. 

"  Hem  1-'  said  my  uncle  and  began  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  room.  '*  Hem !  Gine,  don't 
you  think  I  ought  to  go  up  to  her?  It  cer- 
tainly must  be  painful  for  that  poor  woman 
to  go  out" 

"  She  is  a  young  and  handsome  woman," 
said  my  aunt :  **  and  it  would  set  people 
a-talking  if  you  were  seen  going  to  her.-' 

In  the  afternoon,  therefore,  the  whole  town 
saw  her  coming  to  us.  As  she  went  down 
the  street,  though  they  did  not  put  their 
heads  out  of  their  windows  to  look  after  her, 
they  peeped  behind  their  blinds  and  their 
flower-pots,  that  they  mi^t  see  MrA.  Lango 
going  down  to  shopkeeper  Falsen^s  I  Carthage 
bowed  itself  to  Rome. 

In  the  afternoon,  my  aunt  sat  at  the  cofTee- 
table  in  all  her  stiffest  grandeur :  she  almost 
bent  under  the  weight  of  diamonds,  chains, 
and  rings.  My  aunt  had,  however,  naturally 
a  good  heart;  and  when  the  pretty  little 
sorrowful  woman  entered  her  door,  she  forgot 
the  formal,  low  curtsey  which  belonged  to 
the  grandeur.  She  hasted  forward  to  meet 
Mrs.  Lange,  took  her  by  both  handn,  and 
kissed  her ;  and  with  that  they  both  began  to 
weep. 

Before  poor  Mrs.  Lange  had  said  a  word 
about  her  business  with  my  uncle,  it  was 
decided  she  should  stop  all  the  afternoon 
with  them  ;  and  all  the  neighbors,  ri^ht  and 
left  and  across  the  road,  who  sat  watching 
to  see  her  go  back  still  more  crest-fallen, 
had  now  to  sit  waiting  for  her  in  vain. 

"  Your  friendly  reception  of  me,"  said  poor 
Mrs.  Lange,  smiling  through  her  tears,  and 
pressing  ray  aunt's  hand,  "really  gives  rae 
courage,  I  am  corae  here  viith  a  message  from 
my  husband  to  you,  Mr.  Falsen.  If  you  only 
may  not  bo  angry  I  My  husband  has  no  friend 
in  the  tonn  to  whom  he  can  con  tide  these 
things,  and  he  begs,  therefore,  that  you  will 
take  in  hand  the  management  of  his  affairs 
with  his  ereditors.  lie  can  offer  them  a 
dividend  of  twiMity-fivc  per  cent.,  to  be  paid 
in  twelve  months.  It  really  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary thing  for  me  to  come  to  you  on  such 
an  errand,"  said  Mrs.  Lange.  again  bursting 
into  tears,  "  but  vou  are  an  honest  man,  Mr. 
Falsen." 

"It  is  not  a  very  brilliant  offer  which  he 
makes  to  his  creditors,"  said  my  uncle.  **  But 
I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you,  Mrs.  Lange. 
Only,  I  would  give  your  husliand  this  one 
pieo':*  of  advice  :  never,  when  he  gets  on  his 
legs  again,  either  to  deal  in  timber  or  in 
grain.  It  is  not  a  safe  thing  for  any  one 
who  has  not  both  large  capital  and  great 
experience." 
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-    "Uj  wife,  of  course,  mm  gl«d,  and  B«t  to 
4Mfc  at  once  with  pots  and  pans,  and  I  sat 
to  write  letters  to  all  tne  good  friends 
the  town  and  neighborhood,  in  the  mean- 
ordering  one  of  my  men  to  saddle  a 
and  be  ready  to  ride  out  with  them, 
as  I  had  begrnn  my  writing,  I  heard  a 
lage  drive  into  the  coort,  and  when  I 
iked  out,  it  was  my  brother-in-law.  *  Grood,' 
ought  I  to  myself,  'here  he  comes  with 
e  forty  thousand  rlz-dollarsl     Now,  he 
very  likely  be  wanting  to  borrow  some 
them !' 

'*  My  brother-in-law  came  in,  and  as  soon 
he  had  shut  the  door  he  fell  down  on  his 

,  and  said, '  Johan,  I  am  a  villain !' 
•«  I  iSuieied  that  he  wanted  to  make  me  be- 
^&f9  that  he  had  lost  the  money,  on  purpose 
""      be  might  keep  it  for  himself,  so  I  seized 

by  the  arm,  and  cried,  *  You  rascal  I  out 

Irtlh  my  money !' 

** '  I  have  not  got  it,  Johan !'  said  he,  crying; 
'm  true  as  Heaven  is  above  us,  I  have  not  I  I 

Ci  down  one  penny  instead  of  five  rix- 
Uars.  There  Is  the  ticket,  and  here  is  a 
ktter  from  the  collector  l' 

"  Now,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Another  per- 
■on,  perhaps,  in  my  case,  would  have  hanged 
himself  from  sheer  vexation ;  I,  however,  sat 
down  calmly,  and  was  able  to  do  without  the 
fbrty  thousand  rlx-dollars.  I  went  out,  and 
■aid  to  my  wife :  *  Gine,  we  shall  not  have 
«ny  entertainment  to-night  Tour  brother 
has  spoiled  alL  Let  the  pots  and  pans,  thcre- 
fiwe.  stand  where  they  are,  and  come  in  and 
Mk  him  how  he  is.'  And  that  was  the  end  of 
the  matter. 

''  In  the  evening,  however,  I  went  out,  and 
looked  into  the  old  warehouse,  thinking  that 
the  old  gentleman  would  perhaps  let  himself 
be  seen  again ;  and  so  the  thing  might  be 
helped.  I  did  so ;  and  it  Is  now  become  a 
habit  with  me  always  to  look  in  there  before 
I  go  to  bed.  But  the  old  man  has  never 
diown  himself  since — just  as  obstinate  as 
when  he  was  alive  I 

Any  one  may  easily  tell  by  the  tone  of  this 
little  Incident,  that  it  was  related  to  me  by 
11^  UDclc  at  a  time  when  I  had  advanced 
eomiderably  In  his  confidence. 

There  exists  in  Russia  an  arrangement 
hy  which  i>coplc  take  a  sort  of  military  rank. 
A  stat«»conncillor  has  the  rank  of  a  general; 
K  writer  in  a  univcrsitv  as  a  sergeant,  and  so 
on.  It  "wms  in  a  similar  mode  that  I  was 
Advanced  in  my  uncle's  femily.  On  account 
of  my  parcdUge,  and  because  the  Falsen 
blood  flowed  in  tny  Tsiiis,  I  carried  myself 
rather  superciliously  as  a  child,  «nd  took  my 
meals  at  my  uncle*s  table  as  the  shopmen 
did ;  but  I  slept  in  the  men-servants*  room. 
Having  been  when  at  school  advanced  into 
the  upper  class,  I  was  promoted  so  fer  as  to 
sleep  in  the  apprentices'  room,  but  vrith  no 
fhrther  advantages.  When,  however,  I  had 
become  a  student  at  the  TJidversity,  I  was 
suddenly  advanced  beyond  the  rank  of  book- 


keeper ;  was  permitted  to  walk  by  my  uncle's 
side  In  the  street,  and  to  have  my  own  bed- 
room, that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  gateway 
chambers;  and  finally,  after  I  had  passed 
my  second  examination,  and  had  begun  to 
study  theology,  I  found,  on  my  return  for 
the  vacation,  that  my  sleeping  apartment 
was  in  the  principal  building,  close  to  my 
uncle's  own  room,  and  he  introduced  me  as 
a  member  to  tlie  club.  At  this  time,  too,  it 
was  that  he  related  to  me  the  foregoing 
incident. 

The  first  evening,  however,  after  my 
arrival  as  a  theological  candidate,  a  card- 
party  was  invited  in  my  honour.  My  uncle 
played  with  me  in  his  own  person ;  and, 
when  the  guests  were  gone,  he  took  up  a 
three-branched  silver  candlestick,  and  walked 
before  me  through  the  drawing-room  into 
an  adjoining  little  chamber,  in  which  stood 
a  1)ed  with  damask  hangings,  and  said  to  me : 
"  These  two  rooms  are  yours ;"  an  honour 
which  until  now  no  mortal  hod  ever  received 
in  my  uncle's  house.  With  these  words,  he 
was  about  to  leave  me ;  but  on  reaching  the 
door,  he  turned  to  me,  and  said  with  an 
agitated  voice :  **  Ludvig,  thou  hast  my 
thanks ;  thou  hast  made  me  happy ;"  and  so 
saying,  the  good  old  man  hastened  from  the 
apartment. 

A  nnml)er  of  festivities  succeeded  this 
evening  ;  my  uncle's  friends  gave  one  party 
after  another  in  my  honour.  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  my  uncle, 
however  much  I  wished  for  it,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  but  that  something  was 
amiss  with  hiuL  He  often  fell  into  deep 
thought ;  and  when,  by  an  effbrt,  he  compelled 
himself  to  break  the  chain  of  his  thoughts, 
his  cheerfulness  was  constrained.  I  feared 
that  he  had  experienced  some  loss,  or  that  he 
had  involved  himself  in  some  doubtful  specu- 
lations, the  consequences  of  which  might  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  his  old  age.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  seemed  to  me  that  ne  often  fixed  his 
gaze  on  me,  as  if  he  hod  something  particular 
to  say  ;  and  I  then  thought  that  it  must  bo  a 
subject  of  some  other  kind  which  weighed 
upon  his  mind,  because  in  affairs  of  a  pecu- 
niary character  I  could  neither  aid  him  nor 
give  him  advice. 

At  length,  one  morning  when  we  met  at 
the  lyreakfast-table,  he  invited  me  to  take 
a  walk  with  him.  We  went  up  the  mill- 
stream,  where  he  had  built  a  row  of  small 
houses  for  poor  people,  and  for  which  the 
king  had  conferred  upon  him  the  knightly 
order  of  Dannebrog.  The  inhabitants  came 
out  to  grcot  him,  and  invited  him  into  their 
houses :  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  unusually 
touched  by  their  affectionate  kindness. 

From  this  place  we  went  down  to  the 
shore.  There  lay  a  ship  laden  with  goods 
from  his  warehouse.  Sailors  and  working 
people  saluted  him,  and  continued  their 
labour  with  redoubled  ardour  in  his  pre- 
sence.   The  captain  dpokc  of  the  wind,  and   i. 
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calculated  when  he  would  be  in  Norway, 
and  at  what  profit  he  should  dispose  of  his 
cargo.  I  could  not  comprehend  why  tears 
camo  suddenly  iuto  my  nucleus  eyes,  and  he 
went  away.  We  had  not  as  yet  exchanged  a 
word ;  we  continued  our  silent  walk  out  of 
the  town  gates,  towards  my  uncle's  fields; 
and  I  mvsclf  felt  that  strange  depression  of 
mind  which  seems  to  foretell  some  approach- 
in;;  misfortune. 

When  we  had  proceeded  a  short  distance 
lK*yond  the  gate  my  uncle  took  mv  arm,  and 
sighed  deeply.  I  summoned  resolution  and 
said,  "  Uncle,  what  is  amiss  with  you  ?'' 

*'  Ludvig,"  said  he,  **  I  will  confide  it  to  yon; 
but  you  must  not  say  a  word  of  it  to  your  aunt. 
On  Friday  evening  as  I  went  past  the  little 
old  warehouse,  and  looked  in  as  usual,  I  saw 
my  father.''  And  with  these  words  m^  uncle 
bent  forward  towards  me,  and  looked  into  my 
face. 

I  felt  a  shudder  pass  through  my  veins ; 
but  the  sense  of  how  much  I  was  indebted  to 
the  old  man  enabled  me  to  put  a  constraint 
on  my  feelings,  and  1  replied  with  a  smile, 
*'  Oh,  uncle  I  you  do  not  belieye  in  sucli 
thinpfB,  do  youT" 

"  He  looked  straight  at  me !"  continued  my 
uncle,  "  and  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment." 

"It  is  easy  to  explain  it,"  said  I;  *'you 
arc  always  thinking  of  him  when  you  look 
into  that  old  warehouse  ;  and  now  that  I  am 
l)ocomc  a  candidate  and  bear  his  name,  you 
have  probably  thought  more  about  him  than 
common,  and  so  your  imagination  placed  him, 
as  it  were,  livingly  before  you." 

"  Yes,  but,  Ludvig,  I  tell  you,"  continued 
my  uncle,  in  hollow  accents,  "  he  looked 
straight  at  me,  and  so  kindly  did  he  look,  as 
he  never  did  in  all  the  days  of  his  life." 

'*  Oh,  uncle  I  what  are  von  troubling  your- 
self about  ?  You  are  still,  thank  God,  strong 
and  active,  and  so  full  of  life  and  spirit  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  you." 

"  Then  it  did  occur  to  you  that  it  portended 
my  death  I"  said  my  uncle. 

I  had  been  unlucky  in  my  mode  of  ex- 
planation ;  but  the  greatness  of  the  danger 
gave  me  presence  of  mind,  and  I  said,  with  a 
smile  : 

"Die?    Yes,  certainly,  such  a  thing  may 

Sortend  death;  but,  according  to  that  rule, 
ens  coachman  ought  to  have  been  dead  over 
and  over,  for  he  sees  his  own  face  in  that 
old  warehouse  every  night  as  he  goes  by  to 
bod." 

These  words  evidently  produced  a  good 
effect  upon  my  uncle.  "Does  he  really?" 
paid  he.  "  Perhaps  after  all,  then,  it  is  some- 
thing; in  the  warehouse  itself;  the  light 
fallH  <i'»liquely  into  it — I  will  have  it  pulled 
down." 

And  whilst  my  uncle  pursued  this  train  of 
thought,  and  perhaps  indulged  in  new  plans 
of  bi'lding,  I  was  thinking  how  I  must  best 
put  Jens  coachman  on  his  guard,  in  case  my 
uncle  questioned  hiuL  ' 


Wo  had  by  this  time  reached  the  top  of 
a  hill.  Here  my  uncle  peiued  to  rest » lUQn 
Behind  us  lay  tiie  town  with  its  pretty  Qtfli 
bay,  the  water  of  which  reflected  the  Um 
heavens.  The  chimneys  were  UNkii. 
Pigeons  were  skimminff  about  in  the  cbv 
air,  and  the  gilded  weathercock  ahone  hrigh^f 
on  the  top  of  my  uncle's  warehooaee.  Bdbn 
us  lay  the  country ;  and  in  the  fieldivUd 
stretched  below  na  were  my  ancle's  weaViqr 
cutting  the  harvest,  and  the  yellow  em  1^ 
in  rich  s^'aths  on  the  fidlow. 

"  Ludvig,"  said  mj^  uncle,  after  a  1«f 
pause,  *'  our  parish  priest  thinka  too  mode 
my  red  wine  for  me  to  put  much  fidth  iftHa 
But,  tell  me  now,  honestly,  what  those  binil 
men  in  Copenhagen  bellere  about  dnthol 
immortality." 

I  felt  strangely  excited.  <'  It  atands  writtai,* 
said  I,  "  that  the  body  is  sown  in  mortd!^ 
but  that  it  arises  in  immortality ;  and  vest 
assured  that  the  righteoos  shall  go  intoeiv^ 
lasting  bliss." 

'*  Yes,  Ludvig."  said  he,  "  I  learned  sU  M 
when  I  was  a  little  child  before  I  was  e» 
firmed,  and  it  does  me  good  now  to  hesril 
again.  But,  look  around  1  All  thia  beIoa|sli 
me  I  That  grain-crop  is  mine  ;  those  are  ^ 
servants,  who  are  faithftil  to  death  ftr  M 
I  am  the  first  man  down  yonder  in  the  ton 
It  is  true  that  the  Burgomaster  is  appoiiliA 
b^  the  king,  but  he  could  not  carry  est  i 
single  thing  without  I  willed  it.  AcRii 
my  brandy-distillery :  you  may  see  thesMkc 
they  are  mending  the  boiler  fires.  Caadi 
these  ascend  up  to  heaven  with  my  moM 
body?  They  all  seem  so  completely  onlj 
portions  of  myself." 

"Uncle,"  said  I,  "yoa  now  are  talkiof 
like  King  Valdemar.  lie  prayed  God  only 
to  leave  him  Yordingborg  Castle,  and  then 
he  would  not  desire  even  the  ktaigdom  of 
heaven  I" 

"Well,"  replied  my  uncle,  "and  how  do 
you  suppose  it  has  gone  with  King  YtUemai 
in  heaven !" 

"  I  fancy,"  returned  I,  ''  that  he  has  net 
with  something  there  which  is  better  em 
than  Yordingborg  Castle." 

My  uncle  was  silent  for  some  time,  tfl 
then,  passing  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  hsiA 
"Now  let  us  go  home.  Bat  do  not  ti^ft 
word  of  this  to  your  aunt." 

vnieR  we  got  back  it  seemed  to  ae  «V 
the  whole  house  were  glad  to  see  my  node ; 
and,  during  the  following  day,  I  fancied  tiW 
there  prevailed  a  melancholy  bat  a  V^ 
foundly  tender  understanding  between  fia 
and  everything  that  surrounded  hioL 

The  next  Sunday  I  was  to  preach :  I  lift 
consented  to  do  so  at  my  uncle's  eamcttt  wl^ 
With  the  Lord's  help,  and  my  own  boldaeiS 
I  got  through  very  well. 

Alter  the  morning  service  when  we  all  nA 
together  to  dinner,  my  uncle  was  still  snft 
silent :  at  length,  suddenly  compelling  hlnnelf 
to  appear  cheerful,  he  said,  *<  We'll  hare  a 
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BMrrydftT  to-daj  in  hononr  of  our  prieHt. 

We  will  drlye  oat  into  the  coantrY,  and  we 
iHU  inTlte  a  namber  of  oar  good  friends  to 
•ecompany  us. 

AU  was  now  bastle  and  stir  in  the  house. 
Boys  and  men  were  sent  up  and  down  the 
town  with  invitations.  The  large  sc^uare 
Holfltein  carriage  was  brought  out,  the  har- 
ness was  polished,  and  the  horses'  manes 
plaited  wiu  red  ribbons. 

*<  Now  that  our  Lndwig  is  become  a  cler- 
ejman,"  said  Jens  coachman,  as  he  curried 
ttte  new  brown  mare, ''  he  shall  have  a  pair 
of  horses  so  bright  that  their  match  cannot 
be  foand  in  the  royal  stables." 

Before  long  the  other  &millcs  were  all 
seated  in  their  carriages  ;  and  Jens  coach- 
nan — monnted  on  the  box  in  his  new,  splen- 
did livery, — ^led  the  van  with  the  ^at  llol- 
Btein  carriage,  and  cracked  his  whip  lustily. 

A  long  line  of  carriages  rolled  mcrrilv  behind 

m,  whilst  a  namber  of  young  men,  who  alone 

oeenpied  the  last,  sang  beautiful  songs  as 

tbey  drove   along.     Cheerful  faces  looked 

forth  from  the  windows  of  the  streets,  and 

nodded  to  as  as  we  went  by,  whilst  the  bright  |  hand,  and  said,  "  Farewell,  master  I" 

snnshine  was  spread  over  us  through  the*     '    "    '     '  -  .^-- 

elear  atmosphere. 

When  we  had  passed  the  town  gate  and 

were  come  npon  me  smooth  road  of  the  open 

ooantrr,  my  ancle  took  the  reins  that  he 

might  himself  try  the  new  mare. 

"What  are  yon  about,  John?"  said  my 

aunt,  **  let  Jens  drive ;  J  have  much  more 

lUth  in  his  driving  than  in  yours." 
"  Master  can  drive  very  well,"  said  Jens 

good-naturedly,  "  the  mare  is  as  quiet  as  a 

iamb,  and  I  shall  be  just  at  hand,  even  if  they 

should  be  skittish." 
"Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  cried  my  aunt, 

"  are  they  skittidi?" 
"No,   that  they  are  not,  madam,"    said 

Jens  ;  "  the  near  horse  is  a  little  bit  so,  but 

he    goes   well   enough   in  a  common  way. 

Madam   has  no   idea  what    good-tempered 

beasts   they  are.  —  Master !    give   me   the 

reins !" 
More  Jens  did  not  say.    A  cow  had  come 

np  from  the  roadside  ditch,  and  the  near 

borse,  frightened,  had  suddenly  sprung  aside ; 

the  carriage  was  turned  off  the  road,  Jens 

attempted  to  seize  the  reins,  but  he  only 

eaught  one,  which  pulling  too  tightly,  the 

carriage  was  overturned. 
When  we  others  had  crept  forth  from  the 

carriage,  and  convinced  ourselves  that  we 

were  sound  in  all  oar  limbs,  we  missed  my 

uncle.    He  had  been  thrown  to  a  distance, 

and  when  he  attempted  to  raise  himself,  we 

discovered  that  he  had  broken  his  leg. 
The  merry  excursion  into  the  country  was 

at  once  changed  into  mourning.    We  had 

driven  forth  with  the  cheerAil  cracking  of 

whips  and  the  voice  of  song ;  now,  like  a 

ftineral  procession,  we  drove  home  with  my 

ancle.    The  friendly  fkces  were  still  at  the 

windows  and  the  san  was  still  shining  even 


as  when  we  drove  out ;  but  what  a  change 
there  was  in  us. 

The  surgeon,  after  eight  days,  began  to 
shake  his  head.  On  the  twelfth  day  he  told 
my  aunt  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say,  that  if 
my  uncle  had  yet  any  aifairs  to  settle  in  this 
world,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  his  so  doing. 

"Who  is  to  tell  him  this?"  said  my  aunt, 
looking  at  the  book-keeper  and  then  at  me  ; 
but  neither  of  us  offered  to  do  it 

'^  Then  I  must  do  it  myself,"  said  my  aunt, 
and  dried  her  eyes  ;  "  it  will  be  the  first  un- 
welcome word  I  ever  said  to  him." 

"  She  went  into  his  chamber,  and  they  re- 
mained an  hour  together.  When  she  came 
forth,  she  did  not  weep,  and  she  said  to  me : 
"  Your  uncle  wishes  to  see  all  his  servants  ; 
let  them  come  up." 

Thcv  all  knew  that  my  uncle  would  die  : 
and  when  they  heard  his  wish  that  all  should 
go  up  and  take  leave  of  him,  it  was  just  like 
a  Christmas  morning,  when  everybody  goes 
to  church. 

One  after  another  of  his  eighteen  men- 
servants  went  into  the  room,  took  him  by  the 

The 

hard,  Zealand  countenances  of  these  men 
looked  comparatively  phlegmatic  and  indif- 
ferent as  they  stood  outside  his  chamber 
door ;  but,  as  each  one  passed  out  again,  he 
wiped  his  eyes  with  his  jacket  sleeve,  and 
wept. 

The  following  morning  my  uncle  died. 

All  the  town  followed  him  to  his  grave, 
but  he  was  carried  by  his  men-servants.  It 
seemed  to  strike  some  students  who  were  in 
the  town  from  Copenhagen  as  rather  a 
strange  sight  to  see  two  of  the  hcrdmen,  in 
their  red  peasant's  frocks,  among  the  bearers, 
and  to  hear  all  the  eighteen  men-servants 
singing  a  psalm  together.  But  when  the 
coflBn  was  lowered  and  earth  scattered  over 
it,  and  these  men  all  stood  with  their  hats 
before  their  faces,  and  then,  pale  and  silent, 
left  the  churchyard,  the  students  themselves 
looked  grave. 

A  few  days  aflen^-ards,  when  I  was  coming 
up  the  court,  I  heard  the  men  singing.  They 
all  sang  the  same  words  and  to  the  same 
tune.  It  was  a  song  which  one  of  them  had 
made  about  ray  uncle,  and  the  refrain  was : 

"  God  give  him  gladness  in  Heaven !" 


THE  RE ASO>J»  WHY. 

Mr.  Macaulat  has  preserved  in  his  history 
the  burden  of  a  ballad  which  wos  once  sung 
all  over  Cornwall  by  men,  women,  and  even 
by  children  of  every  class  and  grade ;  but  of 
which  he  seems  to  think  that  only  these  two 
lines  now  linger  in  living  memory— 


'*And  ahall  Trelawney  di«,  and  ihall  Tratawney  dw? 
Then  thirty  thoiuand  CcMmwh  boyi  will  know  the 
why,** 


Trelawney  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops 


HOUSEHOLD  WOBD& 


wbon  Janci  tbe  S«ea^  wnt  to  tbe  tower ; 
bnt  it  WM  not  tlie  duiger  InpUed  to  Ms 
M  m  prfDM  of  the  ehoieh  lAin  U*  Boc* 
bold  conntTT-meo  reteuted,  m  ■neh  m  th* 
oatrage  eomnlttad  npoo  Urn  u  tb«  bead 
of  a  ConU  bous  that  eouM  boaat  Ito 
twenty  deaeenU  or  dMd^ioMiiKd  aoMtton. 
;  It  !■  a  cooiitf,  •■  Mr.  Haeaalar  icnark*, 
in  wbtch  tbo  pfwrlnalal  ftellBK  ma  In 
:  those  day*  afron(er  than  in  nnj  other  part 
I  nt  the  realn ;  and  we  are  happjr  to  add 
tbat  the  feelinf  haa  nm^aed  too  atronc, 
eveD  to  onr  own  tine,  to  permit  tfaU  nobla 
ballad  to  rink  Into  a  mere  ftagment  of  a 
conple  of  lines. 

Some  thirtf-flTe  jean  aeo,  Mr.  Dariea 
Gilbert,  then  member  for  a  Cornlih  borongh 
wbich  he  had  long  repreaented,  and  alio  Pre- 
■ident  <k  the  Royal  Socletr  and  a  lealoni 
anilqoarhut,  printed  aome  utj  co]^ea  of  tb« 
Trelawney  ballad  flir  diatribntlon  among  hii 
rriendR.  expren)/ that  it  algfct  not  be  allowed 
tqperirti.  Prom  the  aeenrate  recollection  of 
one  of  thoaa  IHendi — who  lo«t  the  copy  en- 
tniBted  to  Um,  bat  happily  retained  every 

wordof  it  in  Ua memory — vre  have  ther 

tnnity  of  lajfng  it  before  Jhc  reader. 


•  I  'I    III  III  _ 


HOPE  WITH  A  SLACK  ASOXOM. 


at  dl  e 


knows  about  it,  at  all  enn^  bv  hA  m 

newipaper.  ifnot  ijOa  asti^  flUUrfk— 

'   anyba^hH«fthcrnOT<rta«l 


lk]r  \»"Le  petit  tambour,"   The  Tersci  belong 

order  of  which  Sydner  wan  thinking, 

wben  be  ipoke  of  an  old  ballad  ■Hiring  bVi 


to  Ibat  01 


THE  BE.«ON  WHT. 


WliuUonkli  languila. 
Aivl  tun  Um  li»t  <)u  WlHn  ami  W 

And  liall  Tnlin^  dit  f 
Th»  twnir  titatmiii  Cmiili  b« 


AbJ  ililJl  TnlivH) 


Tnli'iicr  h>  ••>' 
WillkiHirtktn 


ofTalencU.  ValeneUt  wbjyttMdtM 
was  la  Spain,  mmt  om  will  erj  SBtMtM 
can  Taleoda  and  KUlannbkv*  todsril 
each  other!"  Wtj  ri^lr  ^rt  ^m 
about  IbitT  uilH  ^ntt,  iad  Oat  BliBjlJi 
who  aeea  EiUamty  Aoald  n>  so  to  'MML 
Itii  tnw,lhereUaTalMdk  fabifatS 
itUprobaUe  Ibat  lUa  Uaad  b  i^S  £ 
tbat  dty ;  for  tteM  wva  gp— t— *,  w 
once  nptm  a  am»,  lAn  fhera  «m  k  ml 
trade  between  Galw^  and  Spain.  ^£ 
were,  prohaUf ,  Spanlaida  Urlng  on  Ikn  bU 
alien  the  Grand  Anaada  mSlti  \j  Ihlnlli 
lose  the  great  ibip,  Onr  Imlj  of  ^  Baaq^ 
eloie  by,  and  two  nwre  prmmajr  ■w^r  mk 
CiUee,  oD  the  coait  ofClan,  and  wmdl 
near  the  Giant'*  CauaewaT  in  Um  Boalb,  il 
Ireland  waa  npplied  wilb  win*  ft^  ^^ 
between  two  and  three  ceatorlea  a(o ;  art  M 
ia  natnnl  to  cnppoae  tbat  iiwulwih  ■ 
agents  lh>m  tbo  Spaniah  Valaaela  MUt  dit 
ita  name  to  the  Irlih  Island  aal  pgit-M 
moflt  westerly  port  in  Eoropc 

It  is  a,  glcnloos  place  for  aeenaj;  nlH 
might  be  a  glorious  one  liir  ttada,  Pi  i lap 
it  was  once  ;  I  am  confldent  it  wUl  be  aaal  I 
time  or  other.  There  it  lies.  Jut  withlss  I 
great  bay,  spreading  oat  ita  ai^  m  if  b 
gnard  the  lake-like  sea  within ;  aaf  rmrlat 
up  mountains,  as  Ef  to  prevent  ^  wladi  of 
heaven  from  visiting  ita  &ce  ton  roagbly. 
The  winds  do  find  theit  way  In  at  aiacs, 
however:  and  they  are  so  Tctr 
that  B '-  '  --• 


boat  paasiog,  and  then    ..  _    , ^„  ,„ 

island  cannot  get  thtir  letters  and  ncwm- 
pen,  though  they  are  near  enongb  to  Ibe  mda- 
land  to  see  tho  poat-baKS  arrive  mt  tbe  tan^' 
house.  The  English  residents  aaythUu^liMli 
ship  tn  winter,  for  they  depend  to  much  iriln 
than  English  people  can  suppose  on  tbdrW- 
ter«and  newspapers,  Inaaitoation  ao^riUaa 
their  Island.    l.aatwiater,howeTer,  thaawai 


pened  on  them,  and  if  those 
mainland  could  echo  to  onr  aara  tbe  thi^ 
that  haro  been  Mid  in  their  reccta,  *i 
should  hear  some  carioos  atoriea.  There  b 
one  inlet  of  the  sea  which  can  be  overlootal 
From  the  island,  Qowlng  In  among  the  oma- 


promontory,  and  post  many 


inding,  round 

]d  past  many  an  old  < , 

aoii  among  the  rest,  the  i»y 


I  grown  (table,  and  rooDess  Iront  of  the  bnoN 
I  rhere  O'Connell  waa  bora.    It  was  np  tW 


inlet  that  smagglen  used  to  steal  by  night — 

aa  the  pirates  of  the  olden  time  had  done 

before  them.    They  osed  to  slip  in  on  one 

aide  of  the  island,  while  the  Government 

cmlzer  was  watching  the  other ;  and  np  they 

came.  In  the  shadow  of  the  mountains,  and 

behind  the  screen  of  the  promontories,  lying 

hid  in  some  chasm  of  the  rocks  if  the  enemy 

came  by  ;  and  always  winning  their  way  np^ 

■ooncr  or  later,  to  the  still  dark  cove,  on 

^rhosc  brink  stands  that  ivied  min.   We  must 

remember  that  smnggling  was  then  and  there 

eonni tiered  rather  an  act  of  patriotism  than 

an  offence.    The  inhabitants  of  these  coasts 

were  some  of  the  most  disaffected  of  the 

Irish  ;  and  they  amasingly  enjoyed  depriving 

Knffland,  and  the  English  part  of  their  own 

Government,  of  the  produce  of  the  Customs, 

iwhile  carrying  on  a  good  trade  with  their 

dear  friends,  the  French  and  Spanianls,  and 

making  their  own  fortunes  at  the  same  time. 

Vot   small,  therefore,  was   the  amount   of 

■mnggUng  that  went  forward — if  the  local 

histories  are  fame— «t  that  ivied  house,  and, 

in  a  somewhat  more  genteel  and  dis^iscd 

manner,  at  Derrynane  Abbey,  the  residence 

formerly  of  an  uncle  of  O^Connell,  and  then 

bis  own.    And  the  rocks  of  Valencia  it<ielf 

aflbrd  great  focillUes  for  the  same  practice, 

which  need  to  go  on  almo8t  unchecked  by  the 

coast-guard  who  were,  aod  still  are,  stationed 

on  the  island.    I   saw  their  flag,   the  other 

day,  floating  half-mast  high,  in  mourning  for 

Wellingftoo.    The  men  have  little  to  do  now 

but  to  learn  and  tell  the  news,  when  their 

routine  duty  is  done ;  for  France,  Spain,  and 

Ireland  are  no  longer  the  foes  of  England, 

and  the  reduction  of  Customs  duties  has  made 

smuggling  no  longer  worth  while ;  so  that  the 

coast-guard  have  but  a  dull  life  of  it.    And 

so   have    the   oonstabulary.    Poor  fellows  I 

there  is  scarcclvanything  for  them  to  do,  now 

that  industry,  hrlnging  regular  good  wages, 

has  succeeded  to  the  gambling  of  an  illicit 

trade,  with  its  occasional  frays  and  drunken 

bouts. 

I  saw  them  making  the  most  of  a  small 
incident,  last  Sunday,  for  want  of  any  more 
serious  employment.  In  general,  they  look 
outj  yawning,  firom  the  barred  windows  of 
their  barrack ;  or  rub  away  at  their  brass 
platei  and  buckles,  which  are  already  as 
fyright  as  the  Queen's  dinner  service ;  or 
lean  over  a  wall  peeling  an  apple,  or  rush 
oat  to  we  a  traveller  pass  by.  On  Sunday 
loMt,  a  dozen  or  so  of  half-drunk  young 
men  came  over,  in  a  high  wind,  from  the 
mainland  to  Valencia,  raced  to  the  little 
inn  in  a  staggeri^^g  aort  of  vray,  took  poa- 
aession  of  a  parlour,  where  all  smoked 
»nd  talked  together;  peeped  into  another 
parlour  where  two  ladies  were  sitting — 
invaded  the  kitchen  and  lent  a  hand  to  the 
cooking,  shutting  up  the  oven,  so  as  to  spoil 
the  apple  pie  that  was  baking  for  the  ladies' 
dinner— and  presently  burst  away  again,  de- 
claring that  they  would  liStve  a  sail  in  the 


sound.  The  wind  was  now  in  a  roaring  state, 
and  the  waves  were  curling  with  foam,  while 
Neptune's  sheep  jumped  up  most  pertina- 
ciously against  the  black  rocks.  Out  went 
everybody  to  sec  how  the  silly  fellows  would 
manage  :  the  old  landlady,  with  her  shawl 
over  her  head  in  her  little  front  garden ;  the 
neighbours  on  points  which  overlooked  the 
sound;  and  tlie  gallant  soldierly  constabulary 
showing  themselves  on  the  roail  and  the  little 
pier.  Boats  were  in  readiness,  and  everybody 
on  the  watch,  with  all  their  clothes  fluttering 
in  the  wind.  There  it  was  presently — that 
crowded  boat — flying  along  with  all  its  sails 
out,  desperately  awry,  as  if  it  must  fill  the 
next  moment.  It  did  not,  however.  The 
fellows  had  better  luck  than  they  deserved. 
They  struck  the  ferry  pier  at  the  right  place, 
tumbled  out,  toppled  over  each  other  upon  a 
car,  and  dashed  off  upon  the  Cahirciveen  road. 
The  adventure  was  over ;  and  the  constabu- 
lary had  only  to  go  home  again. 

Despairing  of  any  higher  order  of  romance 
than  this,  I  was  dispcmed  to  see  what  the 
industry  of  Valencia  now  is.  So  a  comrade 
and  I  begged  the  favour  of  a  resident  to  let 
his  car  to  us,  on  Monday  morning,  that  we 
might  see  something  that  we  had  heard  of— 
something  better  than  smuggling — up  among 
the  hills.  We  saw  that,  and  a  good  deal 
more,  in  the  course  of  our  remarkable 
drive. 

There  arc  two  main  roads  in  Valencia — ^the 
upper  and  lower — ^running  nearly  its  whole 
length,  which  is  about  five  Irish  miles  ;  that 
is,  nearly  seven  English.  We  went  by  the 
lower,  and  returned  by  the  upper.  Besides 
the  well-known  spectacle  of  the  Irish  cabin — 
that  sad  spectacle,  too  well  known  to  need 
to  be  described  again — ^we  saw  some  curious 
indications  of  the  ways  of  the  inhabitants. 
To  save  the  trouble  of  putting  up  gates  to 
the  fields,  each  man  who  had  a  cart  hod  put 
it  in  the  gateway.  This  kept  out  the  cow, 
but  it  lot  in  the  pigs  and  fowls  ;  and  it  did 
not  matter  much  to  the  cow  after  all.  She 
had  only  the  additional  trouble  of  getting  over 
the  low  earthen  fence — which  every  cow  did 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  our  car.  One  woman 
had  taken  her  two  cows  into  the  potato  plot 
with  her — to  help  her  to  dig  potatoes,  no 
doubt.  At  a  distance,  the  thatched  roofs 
(weedy,  and  without  eaves)  and  the  walls  bv 
the  roadside  appeared  to  be  vandyked  witL 
some  pattern  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  On 
coming  near,  we  found  this  to  be  a  row  of 
split  fish,  drying.  Fresh  fish  may  be  had 
every  day  for  the  catching,  but  the  people 
prefer  their  fish  salt.  We  looked  abroad  over 
the  sound,  but  there  was  not  one  single  fish- 
ing-boat nor  any  sort  of  vessel ;  but  on  some 
high  land  lay  a  boat  on  the  grass,  the  only 
one  we  saw.  Its  being  there  seemed  rather 
like  an  Irish  bull,  while  the  water  below 
looked  so  blank  for  want  of  it.  Next,  we 
were  stopped  for  some  minutes.  A  young 
fiirmer    had   thought  proper  to  choose  the 
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middle  of  the  high  road  for  winnowflig  his 
crop  of  oats.  There  was  plenty  of  high  and 
dr J  mand  at  hand ;  but  be  preferred  the 
middle  of  the  road ;  so  he  had  to  bundle  up 
his  cloth,  and  shove  away  his  oats,  spilling 
the  grain  at  every  move,  and  taming  in  des- 
pair from  OS  to  a  cartful  of  people  who  came 
up  at  the  moment  on  the  other  side.  To  com- 
plete his  embarrassment,  the  horse  in  the 
cart  was  blind,  and  could  not  be  made  aware 
of  the  concessions  required  of  him.  After  a 
loBs  of  much  time  and  oats,  we  were  all  at  our 
proper  business  again — ^the  farmer  actually 
dragging  back  his  apparatus  to  the  middle  of 
the  road,  as  soon  as  it  was  clear. 

Besides  the  cabins  and  cottages,  we  saw, 
near  this  road,  one  solitary,  dreary-looking 
white  house.  It  was  tall  and  rather  large, 
with  no  garden  or  field  belonging  to  it.  Its 
windows  looked  as  if  they  had  never  been 
opened  ;  its  wood-work  as  if  it  had  not  been 
painted  for  a  century ;  and  its  whitewash 
was  grey  with  weather-stains.  It  was  the 
Cholera  Hospital.  Not  a  token  of  a  dwell- 
ing was  near,  but  the  remains  of  a  mud  hut, 
melted  down  by  the  rains.  The  sight  of  the 
place  is  enongh  to  gWe  the  cholera  to  a  ner- 
vous person.  Before  the  famine  there  were 
three  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  island. 
Now,  though  the  intervening  years  have  set- 
tled many  new  residents  there,  there  are  only 
two  thousand  five  hundred.  I  wonder  how 
intinv  died  in  that  house,  whether  scores  or 
hunclrcds  ?  As  the  country  people  say,  "  The 
cholera  found  them  weak  from  the  hunger," 
and  carried  them  off  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
Of  the  three  thousand  residents  of  Valencia, 
at  the  time  of  the  famine,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  received  relief  in  food,  as  their  only 
chance  for  life.  But  no  more  of  this  now. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  scene  of  health,  and 
industry,  ahd  plenty,  for  all  who  choose 
to  seek  it. 

All  the  way  firom  the  port,  our  eyes  have 
been  fixed  on  a  tower,  high  up  and  afar,  with 
a  vast  green  upland  between  us  and  it.  We 
want  to  reach  that  tower,  for  the  sake  of  a 
gaze  over  the  Atlantic.  Arriving  at  a  hamlet 
of  cabins,  set  down  one  right  before  another, 
with  a  manure  heap  and  a  puddle  between 
each,  we  are  told  that  we  must  walk  the  rest 
of  the  way  ;  and  very  tempting  loolu  the  long 
green  ascent,  with  a  broad  green  road  just 
distinguishable  in  the  midst.  My  comrade 
asks  an  old  woman  how  far  it  is  to  the  tower. 
No'  answer.  She  understands  nothing  but 
Irish.  We  try  a  fiinny-looking  boy ;  but  to 
every  sort  of  question  he  answers  only — "  I 
know;*'  and  this  is  evidently  the  only  English 
be  can  speak.  There  is  a  girl,  pelting  the 
cows  with  peat,  to  send  them  out  of  our  way; 
she  speaks  English.  My  comrade  asks,  **  Is 
there  aoybody  up  at  the  tower?"  "Yes, 
Miss."  "  Who  is  there  !  "  "  Only  the  cows. 
Miss."  We  go  to  see.  There  is,  indeed,  a  green 
road,  and  it  must  once  have  been  a  fine  one, 
judging  by  the  strength  of  the  little  bridges 


over  the  water-coarses,  nUeh  look  m  gotA 
as  ever.  Up  we  go,  up  md  up,  aaiidil  tti 
wondering  cattle,  some  of  which  lie  In  tv 
path  till  the  last  moment,  while  others  9m, 
and  others  again  stick  oat  their  torn  leg% 
and  stand  fast,  as  if  they  thought  we  waotod 
to  knock  them  down.  One  calm  InoMur 
munching  cow  looks  benignly  at  «^  n  ff 
wishing  us  a  pleasant  walk;  aao&er,  s  mium 
heifer,  seems  to  prick  op  her  home  Mohons 
pricks  up  his  ears,  and  IooIdb  dispoeed  to  m 
at  us  in  sheer  fHght  She  eeampen  off  wta 
we  look  at  her,  and  turns,  mna  mpmmckm 
as  we  proceed ;  and  then  eeampers  on  aok 
We  find  none  at  the  tdwer.  ft  Im  too  h^ 
For  some  time  we  have  seen  nothing  dlrcW 
a  black  caterpillar  in  the  gnus,  and  n  wi|t4 
see-sawing  its  body  on  a  warm  stone,  vpti 
the  tower,  on  the  topmost  stone  of  its  null 
walls,  sits  a  Jackdaw,  Immensely  eolemn  nl 
important,  believing  himself  no  doubt  Ai 
lord  of  the  scene.  But  we  cannot  off  mi  ti 
him  now.  We  can  see  daws  elsewhere ;  M 
nowhere  else  is  there  anything  like  thIaiNMi 

We  sit  down  on  the  stones  which  rat 
once  the  wall,  and  look  down-HDot,  If  fht 
truth  were  told,  without  some  of  the  Mhtiw 
of  the  bones  which  is  the  mioerahle  pobiii 
those  who  peep  down  a  precipice,  or  dnoa 
that  they  are  thrown  down  one.  At  the  nw 
instant,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  we  wA  hA 
other  whether  there  is  anything  whiter  tta 
snow,  because  the  foam,  rushing  and  welteri^ 
about  that  rock  in  the  sunshine  below,  losb 
to  our  eyes  whiter  than  any  snow  we  enr 
saw.  We  will  tell  no  more  of  this  Tiew  thm 
Bray  Head,  in  Valencia.  There  Is  no  de- 
scribing the  Skellig  Rocks,  or  the  Mack  nearer 
crags,  or  the  dreamy  beauty  of  the  Inland 
view  of  receding  mountains,  with  gif fterjog 
sounds  and  bays  running  in  among  thesL  Far 
out  at  sea,  there  are  smoke-like  showvi;  but, 
turning  the  other  way,  or  looking  hdov,  the 
water  is,  where  not  a  true  Medlicnaaeaa 
blue,  a  deep  green  or  bright  lilac  This 
ruined  tower  was  erected  when  invadon  was 
expected ;  and  the  green  track  was  tbt 
military  road,  up  which  went  the  eoldiers  ani 
the  cannon.  There  were  once  two  Ibn 
below — north  and  south  of  Bray  Head.  TM 
were  buil t  by  Cromwell.  If  anything  reniSii 
of  them,  they  are,  with  this  tower»  the  pt^ 
perty  of  this  melancholy  daw,  which  BOwh 
on  the  move  to  show  us  the  way  down.  We 
must  go ;  for  we  have  not  yet  seen  what  «f 
came  out  for. 

We  return  by  the  upper  road;  and  m 
comrade  points  out  that,  mile  Uiere  Is  a  wdh 
marked  foot-track  on  the  hard  road,  thertfi 
no  trace  of  wheels.  It  seems  as  if  oar  or 
were  the  first  wheeled  carriage  that  had  enr 
been  here. 

We  observe  a  stranger  thing  than  tUa 
While  the  dwellings  are  so  wretchedly 
thatched  as  to  look  like  the  huts  of  saTsges^ 
the  fences  are  patched  with  slates — ^the  roads 
are  mended  with  slates— the  broken  windows 
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of  hooBefl  that  have  windows  are  blocked 
mp  with  slates.  There  are  slates  everywhere 
bot  where  they  oaght  to  be.  Thofie  slate 
vrmptoms  show  that  we  are  approaching  the 
olgect  of  our  drive. 

After  a  steep  descent,  we  tamed  up  a  left 
band  road  which  shows  abundant  marks  of 
irheels — of  wheels  broad  enough  for  an  ancient 
Pickford^s  waggon.  This  is  the  road  which 
uBcends  to  the  slate-quarries,  and  down  which 
same  thosl  enormous  blocks  of  slate — some 
»f  them  weighing  fifteen  tons — of  which  the 
vorld  is  beginning  to  hear,  and,  in  fact,  has 
icard  a  good  deal  dnce  the  Great  Exhibition. 

A  few  years  ago,  people  who  knew  nothing 
»f  slate  Imt  as  a  material  to  roof  houses  with 
lad  do  sums  npon,  were  charmed  to  And  it 
lould  be  made  to  serve  for  so  large  a  thing 
IB  a  billiard-table.  For  billiard-tables  there 
b  nothing  like  slate,  so  perfectly  level  and 
■mooth  as  it  is.  Then,  fishmongers  found 
there  was  nothing  like  slate  for  their  slabs 
(till  they  are  rich  enough  to  afford  marble) ; 
and- farmers'  wives  discovered  the  mme  thing 
In  regard  to  their  dairies.  Plumbers  then 
began  to  declare  that  there  was  nothing  like 
date  fbr  cisterns  and  sinks :  and  builders, 
noticing  this,  tried  slate  for  the  pavement  of 
wasb-hooses,  pantries,  and  kitchens,  and  for 
eottage  floors ;  and  they  have  long  declared 
that  were  is  nothing  like  it ;  it  irt  so  clean, 
and  dries  so  quickly.  If  so,  thought  the 
ornamental  gardener,  it  must  be  the  very 
thing  for  garden  chairs,  summcr-honsos,  sun- 
dials, and  tables  in  arbours;  and  it  is  the 
very  thing.  The  stone  mason  was  oquallv 
pleased  with  it  for  gravestones.  **Then," 
said  the  builder  again,  when  perplexed  with 
complaints  of  a  damp  wall  in  an  exposed 
situation.  "  why  should  not  a  wall  be  slated 
as  well  as  a  roof^  if  it  wants  it  as  much  ? " 
So  he  trie<l ;  and  in  mountain  districts,  where 
one  end  of  the  house  is  exposed  to  beating 
rains,  we  soe  that  end  as  scalv  as  a  fish — slated 
like  its  own  roof.  Thus  it  is  with  the  small 
houses  nrocted  for  business  at  the  quarry  in 
Valencia  ;  and  the  steps  leading  up  to  them 
arc  of  slate  ;  and  the  paths  before  the  doors 
irc  paved  with  slate.  We  look  in  upon 
the  steam-engine  ;  and  we  observe  that  the 
fittings  of  the  engine-house  are  all  of  slate, 
10  that  no  dust  can  lodge,  and  no  damp  can 
BDtcr. 

It  is  the  quarry  that  we  care  most  to  see ; 
ind  up  to  it  we  go,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
overlooker,  as  soon  as  he  has  measured  a 
t>lock  of  slate  with  the  marked  rod  he  carries 
in  his  hand.  He  is  a  Welshman — from 
Bangor— the  only  person  among  the  hundred 
snd  twenty  about  the  works  who  is  not  Irish, 
[a  it  reall  V  so  ?  we  ask,  when  we  are  in  the 
quarry.  There  is  nobody  there — ^not  one  man 
or  boy  among  all  those  groups — ^who  can  pro- 
perly be  called  ragged.  Many  have  holes  in 
their  clothes;  but  all  have  clothes — real 
jrarments,  instead  of  flapping  tatters,  hung 
>n,   nobody  knows  how.      Another  thin|r. 


These  people  are  working  steadily  and 
gravely.  If  spoken  to,  they  answer  calmly  and 
with  an  air  of  independence — without  voci- 
feration, cant,  flattery,  or  any  kind  of  passion. 
Tet  these  people  are  all  Irish;  and  they 
speak  as  they  do  because  they  are  indepen- 
dent. They  have  good  work ;  and  they  do 
their  work  well.  They  cam  good  wages  ;  and 
they  feel  independent.  These  are  the  people 
who,  in  famine  time,  formed  a  middle  class 
1>etwecn  the  few  proprietors  in  the  island  and 
the  many  paupers.  The  receivers  of  relief,  we 
have  said,were  two  thousand  two  hundred.  The 
proprietors  and  their  families  were  two  hun- 
dred. These  workpeople  and  their  families  were 
the  remaining  six  hundred.  They  look  like 
people  who  could  hold  their  ground  in  a  sea- 
son of  stress.  This  quarry  was  their  anchorage. 

What  a  noble  place  it  is !  We  climb  till  wo 
find  ourselves  standing  on  the  upper  tramway, 
on  the  verge  of  a  precipice  of  slate,  with  a 
rough  wall  of  slate  behind  ns — of  all  shades 
of  grey,  from  white  to  black,  contrasting  well 
with  the  orange  line  of  the  iron  mould  caused 
by  the  drip  from  the  roof  upon  the  tramway ;  but 
the  ceiling  is  the  most  prodigious  thing  about 
the  place.  It  is,  in  sober  truth,  in  its  uias- 
siveness,  greyness,  smoothness,  and  vastness, 
somewhat  like  the  granite  roof  in  the  groat 
chamber  of  the  great  Pyramid.  It  takes 
away  one's  breath  with  something  of  the 
same  crushing  feeling.  And  then,  look  at 
the  groups  clustered  or  half  hidden  in  this 
enormous  cavern.  How  small  every  one 
looks — the  men  with  the  borers  and  mallets, 
making  holes  for  the  blasting  ;  the  men  with 
the  wedges  and  mallets,  splitting  off  great 
blocks  ;  some  on  shelves  high  up  over  head  ; 
some  in  cupboards  far  within  ;  some  in  dark 
crevices  in  the  mighty  walls  I  Knock,  knock, 
knock  go  the  mallets,  with  an  echo  following 
each  knock — far,  near,  incessant ;  and  tbe 
echo  of  the  drip  heard  through  all — an  ociio 
for  every  plash. 

What  are  they  doing  below— those  two 
men  with  the  chain  and  hooks,  that  they  can 
scarcely  shift?  They  are  fixing  the  hooks  in 
crevices  under  that  horizontal  mass  of  slate. 
It  rises,  and  as  it  rises  thoy  shift  the  hooks 
further  into  the  cracks,  till  the  block  breaks 
off.  ^Vhen  the  hooks  are  in  the  middle  of  its 
weight  it  rises  steadily — why  and  how?  Look 
at  that  waggon  on  that  tramway  in  the  air 
overhead,  the  waggon  way  supported  on  those 
enormous  beams,  which  are  themselves  up- 
held by  clamps  fixed  in  the  slate  walls  of  the 
cavern.  On  each  side  of  that  airy  truck  there 
is  a  stage,  and  in  each  stage  is  a  man  working 
a  windlass,  which  turns  a  cog  wheel,  by  which 
the  truck  is  moved  fom'ard  or  backward. 
The  chains  and  hooks  which  are  raising  the 
block  hang  down  from  this  machinery ;  and 
as  the  men  in  the  air  work  their  cog  wheel, 
the  men  on  the  ground  stand  away  from 
under  the  block,  and  see  it  moved  and  de- 
posited on  the  truck  which  is  to  convey  it  to 
the  saw  mill.    That  truck  is  on  the  tramway 
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below,  and  a  hone  draws  it  to  the  law  mill, 
where  the  block  will  be  rained  again  by  more 
airy  machinerj,  and  placed  in  the  ri|^t  po- 
sitioQ  Tor  the  sawB.  It  weighs  only  abont  three 
toDFi.  A  single  horse  can  draw  a  weight  of 
Are  tons.  The  largest  size  is,  as  has  be«i 
said,  fifteen  tons. 

We  go  down  to  the  saw-mills — down, 
among,  and  ronnd,  hillocks  of  refuse.  The 
noiHc  in  the  mill  is  so  horrid — in  kind  as  well 
no  dcfrrec — that  we  cannot  stay :  bnt  a  glance 
iH  cnou<;:h.  The  engine  works^he  mat  saws, 
which  licre  do  not  split  the  blocks,  bnt  square 
tl)om,and  smooth  their  sides  and  ends.  The 
r«^Pt  is  done  at  the  works  below— at  the  port 
The  grating  and  rasping  can  be  better  con- 
coircd  than  described  or  endured.  Above 
tlic  blocks  are  suspended  a  sort  of  fhnnel, 
rrom  which  sand  and  water  drip,  in  aid  of  the 
sawing  process.  We  see  this,  glance  at  the 
curious  picture  of  grey  blocks— perpendi- 
cular paws,  apparently  moving  up  and  down 
by  their  own  will — and  superintending  men — 
and  thinking  how  good  a  spectacle  it  would  be, 
but  for  the  tremendous  noise,  hasten  away. 

On  the  road  down  hill  is  one  of  the  broad- 
wheeled  trucks,  laden  with  an  enormous  block. 
Wc  wonder  how  we  shall  pass  it.  We  do  so, 
by  favour  of  a  recess  in  the  road,  and  jog  on. 
On  the  left,  opens  a  charming  narrow  lane, 
overhung  with  ash  and  birch,  gay  with  gorsc, 
and  bristling  with  brambles.  We  jump  off 
our  car,  dismiss  it,  plnngc  down  the  lane, 
waste  a  vast  deal  of  time  in  feasting  on 
MacliborrloF — the  dessert  to  our  biscuit-lunch 
— and  at  last  sit  down  on  some  stones  to  say 
liow  good  Valencia  blackberries  arc,  and  how 
^^audy  a  Valencia  lane  is  with  gorse  and 
h(.*utli'(T ;  and  then  we  talk  over,  and  fix  in 
our  memories  what  we  have  seen ;  and  finally 
ofnergo  from  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  explore 
tlif  dairy  and  old  house  of  the  Knight  of 
Kt'rry.  and  proceed  on  our  way  to  the  works 
at  tlil>  port,  heedless  of  how  the  time  slips 
away  while  wc  gaze  at  the  lighthouse,  and 
the  oppottite  shore,  and  faraway  over  Dingle 
]{ay.  to  the  faint  blue  Dingle  mountains. 
Wi.>  do,  however,  at  length  reach  the  gate  of 
tlie  work«. 

Wc  mim  the  terrible  noise  of  which  wo  had 
lieou  warned,  and  which  had  made  itself 
Iicard  in  our  inn.  The  works  are,  in  fact, 
Htoppe<l  for  the  repair  of  the  machinery  ;  and 
as  they  will  not  be  going  again  while  we  are 
in  Valencia,  we  can  only  look  round  and  see 
what  wi.>  can.  We  see  on  every  hand  noble 
f>lal>H  of  nlate,  many  feet  long  and  broad,  and 
from  half-a-inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness. 
Scon>8  of  them  are  standing  on  edge,  leaning 
a^ainHt  each  other,  as  if  they  could  be  lifted 
up,  and  carried  away  like  sheets  of  pasteboard. 
Ky  picking  up  a  bit  that  has  been  cut  off,  one 
tiiidn  the  difference.  It  is  very  heavy  ;  and 
thii«,  I  HuppoMfis  the  impediment  to  its  adop- 
tion, for  many  domestic  purposes  for  which  it 
is  otherwise  remarkably  fit.  One  bov  was  at 
work  on  a  great  piece  that  we  could  make 


nothing  of  without  ezplaiialkni.   It  kad  laift 
round  holes  out  oat,  as  If  with  a  momti— 
cheese-taster,  the  slab  bdng  mn  inch  thkk: 
and  the  boy  was  entting  ont  pleeea  of  whil 
was  left  between  the  circlet.    It  wm  fiir  tti 
ridge  of  a  honae ;  and  in  »  momeiit  «•  snr 
tliat  the  pattern  was  like  that  tfmmnyhsm 
boards  of  ornamented  oottnges.     m  ' 
that  the  carving,  taming,  and 
mannikctare  of  slate  articles  does  not , 
far  in  Valencia,  as  the  London  hoosM  do  Mi 
like  riValship  in  that  part  of  tiie  hsdsai; 
but,  in  the  abode  of  the  proprietor  ve  mm,k 
an  amusing  way,  what  inigfat  be  dona  I^ST 
one  who  has  a  mind  to  ftBmUh  -Us  sMi 
with  slate. 

On  entering  the  garden  door, 

might  be  expected,  a  pavement  of 
smooth  and  cloee-fltted,  leading  vp  to  Ai 
house.  The  borders  of  Uie  parterres  wHi  rf 
upright  slates ;  and  there  was  a  littls  mft' 
stone  in  the  grass— In  memory,  donbtina  rf 
some  domestic  pet— of  ihe  saa 
The  narrow  paths  beti^een  the 
beds  were  paved  with  slate,  sad 
considering  how  wet  the  climate  ls»  and 
quickly  slate  dries.  The  sandlal  and  cute 
seats  followed  of  course.  Entering  tts  msh^ 
we  found,  not  only  the  pavement  of  the  14 
bat  its  lower  panels,  of  slate ;  and  ftia  f^ 
minded  us  of  tne  excellence  of  cransElei  ail 
bams  which  are  flagged  instead,  ef  bosrM 
and  have  a  skirting-board  of  slate,  wM 
keeps  out  rats  and  mice  altogether,  enpeoaig 
the  door  to  be  in  good  order.  The  saVug  ii 
grain  soon  pays  the  diffi^nce  between  sssk 
a  material  and  wood,  which  rata  always  esa 
and  do  gnaw  through,  sooner  or  later. 

In  the  hall  were  an  umbrella  and  hat«tand, 
a  slab,  and  a  standard-lamp,  all  of  slate.  The 
weight  is  a  favourable  quality  in  the  frst  and 
last  of  these  articles ;  but,  great  as  Is  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  lamp  not  being  ItaUe  to  be 
upset,  the  colour  of  slate  is  too  dsiL  Dark 
lamp-stands  absorb  too  much  light.  In  the 
dining-room  was  a  very  handsome  roand  taUe 
of  slate — variegated  somewhat  like  narUiey 
and  delightfully  clean-looking,  smooth,  ail 
level.  Its  weight  makes  it  M.  bat  inunof* 
able  ;  and  this  may  be  an  objection :  hik 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  beauty— ^wi^  111 
moulded  rim,  its  well-turned  stem,"  asA 
finished  pedestal.  At  the  Knight  of  K^rrfi 
house  wc  had  seen  a  carved  mantel-piece,  wtft 
fluted  pillars  of  slate ;  and  here  we  saw  otlnr 
mantel-pieces,  variously  carved .  The  fendcn 
were  delightful  ;^-smoothly  tamed  slofMk 
which  invited  the  feet  to  rett  and  be  wamsi ; 
—simple,  effectual,  and  so  neat  as  to  be  reiQf 
pretty.  There  was  nothing  that  we  liked  « 
well  as  the  fenders-sunless  it  was  the  paptt* 
weights,  simply  ornamented ;  or  the  bool^ 
shelves— perfectly  plain,  with  their  roondel 
edges,  and  their  evident  capacity  to  bear  asy 
weight.  No  folios,  however  ancient— «o 
atlases,  however  magnificent,  can  bend  a 
shelf  of  slate ;  and  I  very  much  doabt  whether 
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the  spider  can  tkaXen.  her  thread  to  its  surface. 
No  insect  can  penetrate  it ;  and  this  indicates 
the  value  of  slate  furniture  in  India,  and  in 
oar  tropical  Colonies,  where  ants  hollow  out 
OTery  thing  wooden,  from  the  foundation  of  a 
house  to  its  roof-tree.  Hearth-stones  of  slate 
were  a  matter  of  course  in  this  bouse ;  and 
we  wished  they  had  been  so  in  some  others, 
where  there  has  been  repeated  danger  of  fire 
firom  sparks  or  hot  ashes  falling  between  the 
joints  of  the  stones  composing  the  hearth. 
Then,  there  were  a  muaio-fltand,  a  what-not. 
a  sofa-table— and  probably  many  more  articles 
in  the  bed-room,  kitchen  and  offices,  which 
we  did  not  see. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  new  applications  of  slate,  within  two  or 
three  years,  as  to  show  that  the  world  is 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  uses  ;  but  such  a 
display  as  tiiis  was  a  curious  novelty.  I 
believe  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been 


getting  ready  to  buy  our  provisions  for  the 
next  few  dayR :  we  will  join  her,  and  stare 
at  the  lions.  I  will  run  and  ask  her  to  wait 
for  us.-' 

Madame  Dubois  is — and  I  hope  it  will  l)e 
long  before  she  is  mentioned  in  any  past 
tense,  perfect  or  imperfect  —  an  exccllont 
Frenchwoman,  who  incrcaftcs  her  husband's 
income  by  receiving  as  inmates  such  strangers 
as  know  how  to  conduct  themselves  proporly. 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  to  our  national 
discredit.  For  instance :  one  En^liRhman, 
after  having  eaten,  and  drunk,  and  lodged,  to 
the  amount  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
pounds,  went  out  one  morning  for  a  walk, 
(after  borrowing  half-a-franc  of  Madame — as 
he  had  no  small  change)  and  forgot  to  come 
back  agam.  Madame,  however,  still  Ijclieves 
tliat  he  is  dead,  or  in  prison,  or  in  a  mad- 
house in  couRoquence  of  his  railway  ppecula- 
tions  :  she  will  not  admit  the  idea  that  such 


discovered  how  well  this  material  bears  turn-   a  good-looking  Englishman  is  merely  a  shab- 


ing  and  carving,  and  how  fit  it.  therefore,  is  to 
be  used  in  masses  where  solidity  Ls  required, 
together  with  a  capacity  for  ornament.  If 
Its  use  become  aa  extensive  as  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  the  etfiect  npon  many  a  secluded 
mountain  popnlation  will  be  great.  The 
slate-quarrymen  of  onr  islands  arc.  for  the 
most  XNH'^^  prindtive,  and  even  semi-bar- 
barous set  of  people — ^Valencia  l)eing  one  of 
the  excepted  cases.  In  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Wales,  very  important  social 


through  an  Increaseddemand  for  slate — better 
wrought  out  of  the  mountain  than  at  present. 
As  for  Valencia,  not  only  is  its  slate  fur 
I     finer,  and  more  skilfully  obtained  than  any 
j  >'   we  have  seen  elsewhere  ;  but  the  workmen 
are  a  body  ofUgJit  to  the  region  they  inhabit. 
They  marry,  iroen  they  can,  English  girls,  or 
cirls  who  have  had  English  training  in  houRC- 
hold  ways.     Their  dwellings   are   already 
superior  to  thoee  of  their  neighbours ;  and, 
if  the  works  Increase,  through  an  increased 
demiind  so  as  to  become  the  absorbing  interest 
of  Valencia,  the  island  may  become  a  school 
of  Rocial  progpress  to  the  whole  west  of  Ire- 
land, where  such  a  school  is  sorely  needed. 
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by  swindler. 

Well :  Madame  Dubois  mav  be  five-and- 
forty,  but  she  has  a  figure  which  maiyr  women 
half  her  age  might  envy : — tall,  neither  too 
fat  nor  too  thin,  and  without  the  least  bit  of 
awkwardness  in  her  carriage.  If  ncw-glovcd 
and  lightly  shod,  with  one  of  thoRC  delicious 
Parisian  bonnets  (not  hats),  and  her  l>est  silk 
dress — the  entrance  of  Madame  Dubois  into 
many  an  English  drawing-room  would  pro- 
duce a  sensation.     She  is  the  mother  of  a 


changes  must  take  place,  in  whole  districts,   family,  is  kind  to  all  children — making  them 


**Now,  do  tell  me."  said  Margaret  earnestly, 
*<  do  tell  me,  without  any  joking  or  nonsense ; 
do  the  French  eat  frogs  i  Because,  you  know 
what  a  horror  I  have  of  such  things.  And 
now  that  we  are  in  France,  I  should  like  to 
learn  what  chalice  there  ia  of  my  tasting  them 
by  accident" 

•'  Most  certainly  they  do,"  said  I,  philoso- 
phically,**  as  I  will  prove  to  you  very  shortly. 
And  if  you  could  once  overcome  your  repug- 
nance, you  would  like  them  too.  They  are 
the  brown  and  yellow  jumpers  that  we 


not 

have  in  England,  bnt' quite  a  different  thing. 

Will  von  step  into  the  market  before  we  pleasure.    Aurore  shall  attend  to  it  instantly. 


love  her  without  spoiling  them — exceedingly 
industrious ;  with  a  great  command  of  temper, 
being  rarely  provoked  even  to  the  hasty  spark 
which  straight  is  cold  again ;  with  almost 
constant  good  health:  —  "Ma  foil^^  said 
Madame,  after  half-a-day's  bilious  attack,  "  I 
now  think  I  never  shall  die  :" — ^with  a  pro- 
pensity to  laugh  at  everything  as  it  turns  up, 
and,  decidedly,  mistress  in  her  own  house. 

Madame  Dubois  understands  English  per- 
fectly ;  but  her  educational  advantoges  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  make  her  speak  it 
correctly.  Nevertheless,  on  urgent  occasions 
— such  as  the  arrival  of  an  Englishman  who 
does  not  know  oui  from  non — Sie  enters  on 
her  duty  unhesitatingly  and  fluently.  If  she 
is  at  a  loss  for  an  English  word,  in  pops  a 
French  one  ;  and  if  that  is  not  forthcoming, 
a  bit  of  pantomime,  more  expressive  than 
either,  stops  the  gap  at  once.  If  you  laugh 
at  this  hash  of  tongues,  she  laughs  too  ;  and 
as  a  noble  revenge,  when  your  French  is  a 
little  out  of  sorts,  she  will  kindly  put  you 
right  with  a  steady  countenance.  A  pre- 
vious acquiuntance  gave  me  the  privilege  of 
asking, 

"May  we  go  to  market  with  you  this 
morning,  Madame  Dubois  ?  And  I  want  you 
to  send  there  immediately  for  one  or  two  little 
things*' — the  rest  was  inaudible. 

''Certainly,''  said  Madame,  "with  great 


breakfast,  and  see  ?    Madame  Dubois  is  now  ller  mamma  keeps  market." 
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Aurorc,  a  strong  square-bailt,  rosy-faced, 
broad-j^inning  widow  of  thirty,  was  off  in  a 
twinkling. 

"  Wbat  are  jou  whispering  there !"  asked 
Marfi^aret,  joining  us. 

"  Madame  says,  that  if  yon  wish  to  see 
Bwcct-water  productions,  we  mnst  not  delay ; 
else  what  you  arc  most  curlons  about  will  bo 
gone.  Come,  it  is  not  a  dozen  steps,  and  the 
Klin  and  the  air  are  quite  plcaj^nt.'^  We 
^  ere  not  long  tripping  to  the  market.  The 
first  person  we  saw  was  Aurorc. 

"Ah  I  Aurore,  back  again  so  soon?  I'm 
Furc  your  mistress  docs  not  want  to  look  into 
your  basket  now.  Make  haste  home,  and  get 
our  breakfast  ready.  Now,  Margaret,  observe 
carefully  ;  this  row  of  ladies  have  the  monO' 
poly  of  fredi-water  fish.  There  is  plentv  of 
it,  and  they  bring  nothing  else ;  do  they, 
Madame  ?" 

"  Thc8c  do  not ;  further  on  is  la  marUy 
the  fish  from  the  sea,  a  great  many  kinds  to- 
day. All  our  waters  are  ver-ree  pais-aonout, 
ver-ree  feeahe—^rtBf  trea  poiaaonnettsea,^' 

"It  is  a  pity  they  bring  eels  not  bigger 
than  worms  to  market.  It  is  too  Chinese. 
And  'tis  not  pleasant  to  see  those  hags  flaying 
thtm  alive,  oy  way  of  pastime,  when  they 
have  no  customers  to  serve.  One  fine  fellow, 
thcro,  seems  inclined  to  have  a  battle  with 
his  fiayeresBibut  she  has  grasped  him  inexor- 
ably round  the  neck.  Ladies,  have  you  any 
nice  frogs  this  morning  ?'* 

''  They  are  sold,  Monsieur ;  all,  all  sold  ;-' 
snid  the  hags  in  chorus,  led  off  by  Aurore *s 
Tiuiinma. 

'•  What  a  pity,"  said  Margaret,  "I should 
Ko  like  to  have  seen  the  creatures ;  and  yet, 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  am  glad ;  because, 
perhaps" — 

"Perhaps  I  should  have  asked  Madame 
Dubois  to  buy  them  ?  But  we  will  make  sure 
next  market-day,  eh,  Madame  ?" 

Madame  smiled,  and  turned  away  h<^r  head. 
After  a  moment,  she  quietly  observed  that  if 
we  liked  eels,  she  would  buy  the  one  with 
which  the  old  woman  was  wrestling  like  a 
fury.  Wo  nodded  assent,  and  the  bargain 
was  made.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence to  tell  how  much  ahe  paid  ;  but  while 
we  were  looking  on,  the  town  mattrass-beater 
came  up,  and  ^ught  three  nice  little  tench 
for  eight  sons. 

"There  is  more  intolerance,"  said  I,  "in 
eating  and  drinking  than  there  is  even  in 
religion ;  because  every  religious  sect  in- 
cludes within  itself  several  bigotries  of  the 
moutli,  and  persecutions  of  the  stomach.  Not 
a  few  people  condemn  all  fish,  because,  say 
they,  it  is  nothing  but  congealed  water ; 
otli<;j.i  abominate  fresh-w^ater  fish  alone, 
simply,  according  to  Madame,  through  the 
want  of  knowing  how  to  arrange  them ;  eels 
are  detested  for  their  serpent-like  form,and"- 

"A re  you  above  all  such  prejudices,  Sir?  I 
roin:;mber  the  things  you  have  said  about  oat- 
cake and  bad  pasteboard ;  that  portmanteaus 
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and  human  stomtchs  riioiild  not  be  Unad 

with  the  same  materials." 

"  No,  I  confess  it,  I  am  not.  For  ji 
on  that  board,  is  a  heap  of  oflU,  told  UNrfiMij 
which  makes  me  shudder  when  I  look  at  it 
Observe  those  dog-flsh,  uglier  than  toadi; 
worse  when  they  are  ridnned,  with  s  whf 
of  straw  stuffed  into  their  throata.  We  mif 
cateh  them  to  throw  them  on  onr  dn|^ 
hills.  I  do  not  think  I  ooold  renmin  at  tw 
where  one  was  served ;  and  yet  they  are  vot 
largely  consumed  here.  Manure  with  ai,« 
food  for  the  French.  Do  yon  like  dog4^ 
Madame  Dubois?  And  how  do  they  ceA 
them  before  poisoning  themsclvea  wltii  Ml 
filth  ? " 

"  But,  do  I  like  the  ehietu  de  aur,  Al 
rouaaettea  ?  Not  much  when  they  aie  M ;' 
with  a  gesture  which  there  was  no  ndetaUHL 
"  They  boil  them  like  skate,  and  yon  inm 
not  know  the  difference." 

A  grimace  and  a  twist  of  the  month 
part. 

"  I  have  a  large  one  salted,  hnng  npiaotf 
magazine ;  and  when  I  can't  eat  anything  it 
breakfiist,  I  cut  a  piece  oflT  thiSf  and  giS  R 
You  may  smell  it  all  over  the  houae ;  nA 
an  odeur  !  " 

"  Then  I  hope,  Madame,  while  we  arewUk  ? 
yon,  you'll  have  the  goodneaa  to  eat  jev ! 
dog-fish  raw."  { 

Madame  said  nothing,  bnt  started  as  if  ifct  j> 
had  suddenly  beheld  an  assoasin  in  the  19J  'I 
act  of  murder.  jj 

"At  home,  you  know,"  said  Margaret,  "tm  il 
sailors  often  eat  their  red-herring  nneookid. 
I  have  seen  them  breakfasting  on  the  jetty,  or 
in  their  boats,  with  a  thick  slice  of  bread, 
and  the  raw  fi^  under  their  thumb.  Erery 
body  likes  anchovies ;  and  I  myself  sm  par- 
ticularly fond  of  a  pickled  herring  fteah  cot  | 
of  the  barrel."  h 

"  Properly  seasoned  it  is  excelkBt,"  said 
I.  '<  But  when  I  was  in  Germany,  It  I  called 
for  a  plate  of  ham,  they  always  asked  iMha 
I  preferred  it  cooked,  or  raw." 

"  And  which  did  you  choose  ?  "  inquired 
Madame,  aghast. 

"  Oh  !  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  thi 
other." 

"Monsters!  Cannibals!"  she  hissed  be- 
tween her  teeth.  Then  recovering  henilf  ■ 
"  but  Monsieur  likes  to  langh  ;  civilbM 
people  do  not  practise  such  abominatioai  « 
those.  Are  the  English  and  the  GiniiiM 
nothing  but  savages,  anthropophagi  ?" 

At  this  moment  Margaret  became  anddenh 
alarmed.  " Let  us  get  out  of  the  w^iN 
those  two  quarrelsome  men,"  said  sihe.  "  Til 
people  are  crowding  round  them,  and  I  lev 
they'll  soon  come  to  blows." 

"  Blows  1  not  they.  They  have  no  man 
intention  of  fighting  than  von  and  I  have^ 
Listen  to  them,  if  you  can  follow  their  foriou 
gabble.  They're  making  a  bargain ;  and.  lor 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  are  trying  by  tuns 
which  can  dive  lowest  into   the   depths  of 


ibnrditj.  It  la  aa  eclogue,  with  strophe 
and  antistrophe,  not  qaite  after  Virgil.  But 
imtead  of  calling  for  pistols,  the j '11  finiiih 
the  busiaoBS  by  the  aid  of  a  few  canons.-^ 

Hadamc  smiled  assent,  and  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  pan,  as  1  hoped  she  would. 
It  would  have  b^  heart-breaking  to  strain 
at  wit  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  then  mi:»s  fire 
utterly. 

**  Canont!  what  do  you  mean  by  that?-' 
aaked  Margaret 

'*A  canon  is  a  small  glass  of  beer  much  in 
vogue :  instead  of  drinking  pearls  of  great 
price  as  a  proof  of  firiendship,  people  here 
swallow  canons  by  the  half-dozen.  To  make 
the  charm  work  effectually,  the  ceremony 
irhich  they  call  trinouery  and  we  hob-nobbing, 
is  indispensable.  Those  gentle  swains,  before 
long,  will  play  a  merry  tune  on  their  muijical 
glares.'' 

WTiile  we  were  following   the  intrigue  of 

this  genteel  comedy,  up  comes  a  man,   the 

appariieur  (a  transition  form  between   the 

beadle  and  the  bellman)  of  the  town,  with  a 

shabby  old  drum  hanging  round  his  neck,  and 

accompanied  by  another  vagabond-lookia;; 

gent.,  who  dragged  a  rlcketty  ru8h-1)ottomcd 

chair  in  one  hand.    They  stopped,  by  mutual 

consent,  within  a  yard  of  us,  and  the  drummer 

commenced    a   fiuitasia  on  his    instrnTnent, 

certainly  the  worrt  performed  sulo  I  ever 

heard.    I  could  have  done  it  lictter  myself. 

The    Arcadian   dialogue    ceased,    and    the 

listeners  crowded  now  around  the  oracular 

chair,  which  was  not  far  from  being  a  tripo<l. 

M.  VApparittur'M  business  wais  done,  and  he 

vanished.    The  way-worn  traveller  mounted 

the  chair,  took  off  his  cap,  looked  up  at  the 

snn  as  if  for  inspiration,  cleared  his  voice, 

and  in  a  distibct  deliberate  style,  with  a 

pause  at  everv  comma,  and  a  rattle  at  every 

r,  delivered  himself  as  follows : — 

**  Mesisieurs!  There  are  men, — vfho  have 
devoted  their  youth  and  their  fortuue, — to 
travoUlng  and  the  ac(}uiremcnt  of  knowledge. 
— ^They  settle  in  a  city  ; — they  take  a  good 
hou.se  (pointing  to  the  doctor  s  opposite); — 
they  practise  medicine ; — and  they  become 
rich. — Yes,  Messieurs! — and  they  deserve 
it  ^^for  I  can  afford  to  acknowledge  the  merit 
of  niy  brother  i/i-actitioners. — I,  too,  have 
travelled  and  acquired  knowledge ; — and  for 
a  few  hour*, — this  town  shall  have  the  bonefit 
of  my  vast  experience. — ^Xow,  Messieurs! — 
if  I  were  to  say  that  I  can  cure  all  diseases, — 
I  should  lie  1 — ^Thcrc  is  only  Ona  who  can 
cure  all  diseases  :^-and  He  is, — I  a  haut  / 
(Raising  himseU  on  tip-toe,  and  pointing 
as  high  oi  he  can  reaca;  producing  great 
sensation  and  murmurs  of  approval.) — Some 
diseases  I  can  cure  perfectly ; — some  which 
I  do  not  ■  mention  now ;  for  I  am  as  dis- 
creet as  a  wall. — Messieurs! — ^Amongst  the 
j  maladies  to  which  huoian  nature  is  subject, 
—are, — ^warts  and  corns  1 — ^Look  at  my  hands  1 
(Tivo  brown  paws  variegated  with  orange 
freckles.) — There  were  as  many  warts  on  them 


as  stars  in  the  sky. — By  intense  study  I  found 
an  antidote. — Now  I  have  not  one. — For  two 
sou-8  the  remedy  is  yours : — this  large  packet 
fur  two  80US  (it  was  instantly  taken  by  a  man, 
t  who  was  about  to  walk  off  with  his  prize). — 
I  Stop,  my  friend,  and  listen  further ! — ^It  cures 
'  corns  also. — I  could  show  you  my  feet : — one 
of  them  was  an  immense  moss  of  corns. — ^I 
could  not  walk. — ^Now  I  dance  so  beautifully, 
— tliat  the  girls  quarrel  to  have  me  for  a 
partner.  (More  packets  sold  instantly.) — 
Stop,  my  friends! — You  have  other  maladies, 
— of  which  you  are  not  aware. — Look !  (Here 
he  twisted  a  clear  glass  bottle,  so  as  to  make 
a  quantity  of  large  white  worms  spin  round 
in  a  transparent  fluid.)  I  cured  a  dear  child 
of  these — aud  his  mother — with  tears  in  her 
eyes — made  me  a  present  of  them— of  every 
one. — This  packet — for  one  sou — ^for  oxe  suu 
— will  put  every  worm  within  you  to  flight. 
^Thc  packets  themselves  took  flight  rapidly.) 
— A  single  packet  is  enough  for  a  child — two 
packets  for  a  grown  person. — ^But  stop,  Mes- 
sieurs ;  understand  I — If  you  use  the  worm- 
packet  to  cure  your  corns — and  make  your 
chihlren,  who  have  worms,  swallow  the  corn- 
p;icket — and  then  neither  the  warts,  nor  the 
corns,  nor  the  worms  are  put  to  flight — do 
not,  ^tessieurs,  lay  the  blame  on — " 

**  Come  away,"  said  Margaret ;  **  what  a 
horrid  creature !'' 

"  Nay,  not  at  all.  The  man  must  eat  bread, 
and  he  eats  it  honestly  and  openly,  and  by  no 
moans  extravagantly.  He  pleases  me  quite 
as  well  as  the  genteeler  chiropodists  who 
inform  the  anxious  British  public,  that  on  a 
certain  day,  Lord  Timbertoe  had  his  corns 
extracted  to  his  entire  satisfaction, — in  which 
liappy  release  it  is  expected  the  entire  public 
will  sympathise  and  rejoice.  But  make  ha-ste 
with  your  marketing,  Mwlame  Dubois,  or  we 
shall  never  breakfast.  For  Margaret's  sake, 
please  buy  this  bunch  of  little  dickey-birds  ; 
and,  for  mine,  that  grey  mullet  which  will  be 
eo  superb  with  a  little  good  shrimp  sauce." 

'•  Shrimp  sauce !  And  what  is  that,  I  pray 
you  ?  • 

"  Listen,  Madame,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
to  arrange  it.  You  must  make  a  little  white 
sauce — No  ;  you  must  pretend  to  make  white 
«auce.  But  first  you  must  bark  a  pint  of 
shrimps ;  with  the  bark,  and  the  heads,  and 
the  tails  of  the  shrimps,  you  must  boil  a  broth, 
and  with  tliis  broth  you  must  make  your 
white  sauce  (which  will  be  reddish  brown) 
dropping  in  your  shrimps  just  before  finishing 
off.    That*8  shrimp  sauce,  English  fashion." 

" What  a  beautiful  invention!"  exclaimed 
Madame,  raising  her  eyes.  ^  '*  It  deserves  to 
be  crowned  by  the  Academic." 

[N.  B.  Wandering,  or  lost  epicures  will 
seize  as  a  friendly  clue  the  hint  that, 
throughout  the  Continent,  when  they  ask  for 
'•  melted  butter,"  they  will  get  what  they 
ask  for  and  what  they  do  not  want — ^butter 
converted  by  heat  into  oil,  and  which  is 
generally  approved  of.    It  really  is  not  bad. 
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with  perseverance  and  a  little  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar,  for  flsh,  wild-fowl,  and  other  Bun- 
drics.  To  get  what  English  cooks  call  melted 
butter,  ask  for  white  sauce  made  with  water, 
instead  of  milk  or  cream.] 

After  these  preliminaries,  and  the  occapa- 
tions  of  the  day,  dinner  came  to  tranquillise 
tlic  human  heart  with  its  benign  influence. 
We  had  arrived  at  that  point  of  serene  resig- 
nation, when,  if  nothing  more  is  to  follow,  it 
(lof'S  not  much  matter :  but  if  there  comes  a 
final  tit-bit,  it  is  condescendingly  favoured 
with  a  patronising  glance. 

Enter  Madame,  smiling  charmingly  ;  but  I 
knew  the  meaning  of  that  wicked  twinkle 
about  the  eyes.  *'  Voildj  the  dish  of  little 
dickey-birds." 

**  These  larks  are  really  very  nice,"  said 
Margaret,  finiE^ing  her  portion.  **  Only  there 
is  nothing  but  legs.  You  have  saved  the 
breasts  for  some  other  purpose  ?  and  the  flesh 
is  white,  while  our  larks  at  home — " 

I  was  obliged  to  grin  a  very  broad  grin. 
Madame  averted  her  head  to  hide  the 
increasing  glitter  from  her  eyes.  Margaret 
turned  very  red,  while  a  sudden  idea  struck 
Ikt.  **  I  am  sure  you  have  been  conspiring 
to|Tc>ther  to  make  me  eat  frogs  I- '  said  she  in 
a  tone  of  decision,  but  without  having  quite 
decided  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry  in  conse- 
qu'Mice. 

•'  Make  haste,  Madame,"  said  I,  "  with  a 
buttle  of  your  best  Champagne  to  drink 
succcwj  to  our  new  acquaintances  the  frojrs. 
But  wbv  did  we  not  have  the  mnllet  to-<lay  ?' * 

••It  is  guarded  for  to-morrow.  Monsieur 
wishes  to  make  economies,  and  not  to  live 
cxtnivagantly." 

Xt'Xt  morning  was  employed  in  settling 
oiirs'lves  more  comfortably,  in  wondering 
whtnher  the  little  chests  of  drawers  in  the 
nxjniH  would  hold  the  contents  of  our  large 
portmanteaus,  in  speculating  on  the  quality 
of  an  English  ham  which  had  been  pushed  as 
a  makeweight  into  my  own  private  box  of 
Itiip'.Ts,  and  in  arranging  a  little  jaunt  into 
i\vi  country,  Madame  being  oflered  a  seat  in 
tin.'  carriole.  Dinner-time  returned  with  ever- 
pl*;;i.sing  punctuality,  and  I  had  a  tremendous 
appvtite  to  welcome  the  mullet.  Madamc*s 
HliL'imp  .sauce,  which  smothered  the  fish,  was 
as  iiiiccessful  as  the  first  dashing  effort  of 
iToiiiu:!  on  a  new  stage  and  before  an  unac- 
ciHtomed  public.  Does  the  reader  know  that 
Home  Gsh  have  1>ones.  and  others  cartilages 
only?  though  French  fish  have  ))Ones  (as 
well  OS  mouths)  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
diffi.'rcnt  title  from  the  same  parts  in  human 
kind.  Well ;  in  helpinj?  myself  to  grey 
mullet  for  the  fourth  or  flfith  time,  I  came  to 
a  VLTv  queer-looking  cartilage.  "  The  abo- 
minable treacherv  I    I  am  eating — " 

"  A    dog-fish  I"    shouted     Margaret    and 
Madame  Dubois  in  a  breath.     "  And  pray  j 
how  do  you  like  it,  sir?     Is  it  not  almost  as  I 
nice  as  the  frocs?"  ' 

'•  Oh,  I  don  t  know,"  making  a  rush  into 


strong-Btomached  stoicism  "With  sbriK^ 
sauce  like  this,  I  riiould  not  ndnd  eating  tW 
sea-serpent,  from  the  end  df  bb  nose  to  tli 
tip  of  his  tail.  But,  Madame,  if  I  don't  p^ 
you  off  for  this — '• 

"Monsieur  must  not/a«A hinnelf ;  thatwOI 
be  bad  for  bis  digestion.    He  gave  me  a  giM 
of  good  Champagne  yesterday,  bo  I  will 
give  him  one  in  return." 

A  country  drive  in  pleasant  weather 
man^  a  little  touch  of  domestic  irritalte 
We  jumped  into  our  earrioie,  moon  ted  a  kii 
ascent  of  road,  got  a  glance  of  the  diM 
sea,  looked  over  the  tree-tops  of  the  rsstWn 
forest,  and  pcejied  into  the  yallej  Miv, 
admiring  its  pretty  church  spire,  Iti  ^pM 
stream,  and  its  neglected  chateau^  vift 
clipped  avennes  and  right-angled  fMMoaiik 
just  outside  the  village,  where  the  road  tm 
off  by  the  Crucifix,  at  that  comer  where  fhi 
field  of  late  sown  flax  is  shining  like  a  eufct 
of  green  silk  velvet.  We  most  leaTe  fls 
carriole  and  walk  a  little  way  to  inspect  fti 
fish-ponds ;  for  in  them  is  a  colony  of  fSrogiif 
the  kind  we  tasted  yesterdaT — not  the  ddl 
sluggards  that  we  see  in  the  ditches  at  bow, 
but  lively  fellows,  thoroughlr  FrendiiM, 
with  a  bright  green  ribbon  (the  eordm  i  I 
their  order)  running^  down  the  ndddleof  tlick  ( 
liack.  Away  they  jump,  more  elastic  ttii  ' 
grasshoppers,  as  our  footsteps  approach  Ae  II 
margin  of  their  pond.  j 

"  Are  those  my  yesterday's  larks  T'  tM  '• 
Margaret,  in  a  tone  of  agreeable  snrpiriN ; 
and  then  she  coaxingly  and  artftilly  contmsedi  ^ 
"  You  must  l9c  tired,  dear  Madame  Dabois;  h 
take  some  refreshment  We  have  hroaght  a  ■' 
few  sandwiches,  which  I  prepared  myself-'       , 

**  San-veechea  !    I  have  never  tasted  that    I 
English  dish.  Ma  fox  I  it  is  veiy,  feiy  pioA- ''    | 

**  And  the  ham  ?'-  inquired  Margaiet,  "  Do    . 
you  like  our  ham?" 

'^  Your  ham?''  stammered  M'adame.  **ToaT  t 
English  ham,  which  has  never  been  eookcd?  I 
Oh  !  1  see  how  it  is.  And  I  deserve  it  To  >' 
be  made  to  eat  raw  ham  is  a  fitting  penance  ',' 
for  my  manifold  crimes.  I  have  deceived  mj  i 
husband  shamefullv  ;  he  loathes  the  name  a  H 
goat's  milk,  and  I  have  made  him  drink  it  fl  11 
the  genuine  produce  of  the  cow.  Hare  JM  '' 
detests ;  and,  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing.  I 
have  fed  him  with  beef-cheese,  made  smlj 
with  hare.  My  poor  bourgeois^  thoa  trt 
revenged.    Raw  ham ! — ^Me !" 

She  would  have  gone  on  thus  till  night- 
fall, but  her  despair  was  so  ludicrous,  tint 
her  very  self  was  compelled  to  be  amused  If 
it  Our  smothered  mirth  borst  into  a  BimDlts- 
neons  shout. 

"  Well  now,  Madame,"  said  I,  '<  as  then 
wise  tricks  have  gone  the  round  of  our  party* 
pray  let  us  agree  to  a  truce  for  some  time  to 
come.  Because,  if  no  other  ill  consequence 
follows,  we  shall  all  certainly  die  of  laugning.'* 

*' Bah!  said  Madame  Dubois,  *'we  shall 
die  of  something  one  of  these  days,  sod 
we  may  as  well  laugh  as  long  as  we  can 
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'a  ibalt  sgon  ttad  gomething  else  to  nuiuBe  QR, 

" '  w  porceive  thera  la  DOthiUE  moro  ridi- 
tinn  prsjudice  in  eating  uid  drinking." 

"  RidioulougV 

'■  \'e<,  cnuHidering  how  prevalent  it  ii. 
kriiLr^  prefer  a  routed  joint  ol  tough 
^  to  tbc  finest  Iiaaucb  of  mutton  ever 
nX,  duaeae  hare  n  positive  predllec- 
t'or  rats  and  mice,  and  cooked  cat  ia 
H)n«ni;Kt  tbcir  nioat  reehircAe  di^licaciea.  A 
ILiu  kiltvn  rclchei  a  hlghor  price  !□  their 
iii.irkiU  Ibnn  a  pbnsant  ;  and  a  certain 
-^^i*^:les  offcrrct  cut  np  into  til-hita.  and  served 
hi  N)uc««,  nuku  a  Muulario's  mouth  water, 
.\  Mabammcdan  coa«ider9  htmscLf  polluted  It 
It  ilog  loach  the  akin  of  hia  garment ;  aCeicB- 
!i<il  considers  himwlf  bleaaeil  if  he  can  only 
secure  fbi  hii  dinner  a  caaiae  hind  quarter. 
IVhen  the  cheap  rttlauranti  were  opened  in 
iho  P«Iais  Bofol  in  l*Rris  upon  the  prloclple 
uf  prii  fitt — one  and  eightpence  for  Ibiir 
cuurM*.  a  desierl,  and  a  pint  of  wino— thcj 
iviTs  dallj  orowdtfd  with  delighted  conrlvei. 

"  And  no  wonder,  at  Buch  a  price,"  oh- 
?■  rvetl  Mari^aret. 

-'  {''rivalled  chiekea  and  tricaodeau  veal 
■A -ire  most  eJMn«lvely  enlled  for  and  especi- 
al] jr  reliEhed." 

"  They  arc,  alt  the  two,"  said  Mnduinc, 
i'liomnitealljr.  "  IT  properly  Idtohenod.  delicl- 

"  That  dcp«ndi,''  I  continued.  "It  hap- 
yii'neil  at  exactJf  the  Mine  time  there  was  an 
it',mu-it  rinulliuieous  disappvnraacc  of  tbo 
plumpeal  prt  dogs  in  PorU,  and — 

"  I  gnetc  the  mst."  interrupted  Marjraret ; 
"du  not  malu  one  tU.  'The  Itct  ia,"  ahc 
ccnliuueii,  with  judicial  gravity,  "oue  maa'a 
puiron  \»  aoolbcr  Bua'a  meat." 

"  And  all  vUehdoea'  not  polaon,  fattena," 
interposed  Madtne,  with  economical  zeal. 

"And  there^aagood  fish  in  the  sea  aiterer 
came  out  of  iV'  I  added  with  epicurean  fore- 
ihou;;bt.     "What  new  experiment  ahali  we 
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LTre  lale  King'i  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of 

"'i;s,  called  fcnwiHu  aflcr  him,  was  only 

cpn  yoars  of  age  at  hia  bther's  death. 

Ins  at  Ludlow  Castle  with  hia  uncle,  the 

I   of  Ui vers.     The  prince's  brother,   the 

nk«  of  Tork,  only  eleven  years  of  age,  was 

t  L(BdoQ  wllh  lila  mother.     The   boldest, 


I-  RlOlIiBD, 

ivith  snch 


who  (Usliked  Ibo  thought  of  giving  them 
that  power,  argued  agaluBt  the  proponal.  and 
obliged  the  Queen  to  be  satisfled  with  an 
escort  of  two  thousand  horse.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  did  nothing,  at  first,  to  justify  sui 
piclon.  He  came  ttom  Scotland  (where  h 
was  commanding  an  army)  to  Tork,  and  wa 
there  the  ^tfX  to  swear  allcglacce  to  hi 
nephew.  He  then  wrote  a  condoling  lette 
to  the  Queeu-Molh«,  and  set  off  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  in  London. 

Now,  the  young  Klnff,  journeying  towards 
London  loo,  with  Lord  Kivcrs  and  Lord  Gray, 
came  to  Stony  Stratford,  as  his  uncle  came 
to  Northampton,  about  ten  miles  distant ;  and 
when  those  two  lords  heard  that  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  so  near,  they  proposed  to  the 
yoUDg  King  that  they  should  go  back  and 
greet  him  in  his  name.  The  boy  being  very 
willing  that  Ihey  should  do  so,  the^  rode  ofr 
and  were  received  with  great  friendliness,  and 
asked  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  stay  and 
dine  with  him.  In  the  evening,  while  they 
were  merry  together,  np  came  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  with  three  hundred  horsemen  ; 
ahd  next  morning  the  two  lord*  and  the  two 
dukes,  and  the  three  hundred  horsemen,  rode 
away  together  to  rejoin  the  King.  Just  a 
they  were  entering  Stony  Stratford,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  cheeking  bis  horse,  turned  sud- 
denly on  the  two  lard^  chitrged  them  with 
alienating  from  him  the  affections  of  his  sweet 
nephew,  and  caused  them  to  be  arrested  by 
the  three  hundred  horsemen  and  taken  back. 
Then,  be  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  went 
straight  to  the  King  (whom  Uiey  had  now  in 
their  power),  to  whom  they  made  a  show  of 
kneeling  doim,  and  offering  giroat  love  and 
submisaion;  and  then  they  ordered  hisattend- 
ants  to  disperse  and  took  him,  alone  nidi 
them,  to  Northamptom. 

A  fevr  days  afterwards  they  conducted  him 
to  London,  and  lodged  him  In  the  Bishop's 
Palace.  But,  he  did  not  remain  there  long  ; 
for,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  with  a  tender 
face  made  a  speech  expressing  how  anzi 
he  was  for  the  Royal  boy's  safe^,  and  how 
much  safer  be  wouLd  be  in  the  Tower  until 
his  coronation,  than  he  could  bo  anywhere 
else.  So,  to  the  Tower  he  was  taken,  very 
carefully,  and  the  Duke  of  Glouccater  w"- 
aamed  Protector  of  the  State. 

Although  Gloucester  had  proceeded  thus 
lor  with  a  very  smooth  countenance— and 
although  be  was  a  clever  man,  flilr  of  speech, 
and  not  ill-looking,  iu  spite  of  one  of  his 
shoulders  being  something  higher  than  the 
other — and  although  he  hod  come  into  " 
CItv  ridlcg  bare.headcd  ot  the  King's  si  . 
and  looking  very  fond  of  him — he  had  mailc 
the  King's  mother  more  u:::aEy  yet j  and 
when  the  Royal  boy  was  taken  to  the  Tower, 
'  she  became  so  alarmed  that  she  took  sanctuary 
in  Westminster  with  her  five  daughters, 

Nor  did  she  do  this  without  reason,  fbr,  the 
•■  Duke  of  Glouecster,  finding  that  the  lonis 
!   who  were  opposed  to  the  Woodville  family 
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a  certain  day,  therefore,  In  October  the  revolt 
took  place ;  but  unsncceRsftilly.  Richard 
was  prepared,  Henry  was  driven  back  at  eca 
hv  a  Btorm.  his  followers  in  England  were 
dispersed,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
taken  and  at  once  beheaded  in  the  market- 
place at  Salisbury. 

The  time  of  his  success  was  a  good  time, 
Richard  thought,  for  summoning  a  Parliament 
and  getting  some  money.  So,  a  Parliament 
wn?  called,  and  it  flattered  and  fawned  npon 
Itiin  as  much  as  he  could  possibly  desire,  and 
di'clarcd  him  to  be  the  rightful  King  of 
p]i) gland,  and  his  only  son  Edward,  then  eleven 
years  of  age,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne. 

Uichard  knew  fbll  well  that,  let  the  Parlia- 
ment Fay  what  it  would,  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth was  remembered  by  people  as  the 
heiress  of  the  House  of  York;  and  having 
accurate  information  besides,  of  its  being 
designed  by  the  conspirators  to  marry  her  to 
Henry  of  Richmond,  ho  felt  that  it  would 
prodigiously  strengthen  him  and  weaken 
them,  to  Ik>  beforehand  with  them,  and  marry 
her  to  liis  8on.  "With  this  view  ho  went  to 
the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where  the  late 
King's  widow  and  her  daughter  still  were, 
and  bei^ought  them  to  come  to  Court :  where 
(he  swore  by  anything  and  everything)  they 
should  l)c  safely  and  honourably  entertained. 
They  came,  accordingly,  but  had  scarcely 
been  at  Court  a  month  when  his  son  died 
suddenly — or  was  poisoned — and  his  plan  was 
crnshod  to  pieces. 

in  tliiH  extremity  King  Richard,  always 
active,  thought  "  I  muft  make  another  plan." 
And  he  made  the  plan  of  marrying  the 
rrin(y'ss  Elizabeth  himself,  althougfi  she  was 
his  uioce.  There  was  one  difficulty  in  the 
way :  his  wife,  the  Queen  Anne,  was  alive. 
But,  he  knew  (remembering  his  nephews) 
liuw  to  remove  that  obstacle,  and  he  made 
love  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  telling  her  he 
felt  perfectly  confident  that  the  Queen  would 
die  in  February.  The  Princess  was  not  a 
very  scrupulous  young  lady,  for,  instead  of 
rejecting  the  murderer  of  her  brothers  with 
scorn  anrl  hatred,  she  openly  declared  that 
she  loved  him  dearly  ;  and,  when  February 
came  and  the  Queen  did  not  die,  she  expressed 
her  impatient  opinion  that  she  was  too  long 
ahout  it.  However,  King  Richard  was  not 
so  far  out  in  his  prediction,  but  that  she  died 
in  .March — he  took  good  care  of  that — and 
then  this  precious  pair  hoped  to  be  married. 
But  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  idea 
of  puch  a  marriage  was  so  unpopular  in  the 
country,  that  the  King's  chief  counscllers, 
RATruFi*K  and  Catesbt,  would  by  no  means 
undertake  to  propose  it,  and  the  King  was 


even  obliged  to  declare  In  pahUofhalleU 
never  so  much  aa  thooght  wsoch  a  thiu 

He  was,  bv  this  time,  dreaded  and  faWk 
all  classes  of  his  suljeets.  Hia  nobles  tam 
every  day  to  Henry'i  aide ;  he  dared  Mfof 
another  Parliament,  leat  hia  crimes  iMfk 
denounced  there  ;  and  fbr  want  of  mo^li 
was  obliged  to  get  Benevoleiicea  6a fi 
citiscns,  which  exasperated  fhem  all  afU 
him.    It  was  said  too,  that,  being  strktailf 
his  conscience,  he  dreamed  frightfiil  ta 
and  started  up  in  the  night-time,  wiHil 
terror  and  remorse.     Active   to  tk  14 
through  all  this,  ho  laaaed  vigorouiprodA 
tions  against  Henry  of  Richmond  andali 
followers,  when  he  heard  that  they  watat 
ing  against  him  with  a  Fleet  from  I^i 
and  took  the  field  as  fierce  and  aavaptfiv  I 
boar — the  animal  represented  on  hii  AidL 

Henry  of  Richmond  landed  with  axiw 
sand  men  at  Milford  Haven,  and  eim^ 
against   King  Richard,  then   encanfcll 
Leicester   with    an    army  twice  it  f* 
through  North  Wales.    On  Boswortk  M 
the  two  armies  met ;  and  Richard,  loflftj 
along  Henry's  ranks,  and  aeeing  then  craHd 
with  the  English  nobles  who  had  alaaW 
him,  turned  pale  when  he  beheld  thepam 
Lord  Stanley  and  his  son  (whom  hendtda 
hard  to  retain)  among  them.    Bat,  he  mil 
brave  as  he  was  wicked,  andplnngediitoit 
thickest  of  the  fight.    He  waa  riding  M> 
and  thither,  laying  about  him  in  alldk* 
tions,  when  he  oljscrved  the  Earl  of  Korfli^ 
berland — one  of  his  few  great  alliea— tosMl 
inactive,  and  the  main  body  of  hiMtnof^^ 
hesitate.    At  the  same  moment,  hia  dopento 
glance  caught  Henry  of  Richmond  bMV  * 
little  group  of  his  knights.    Ridlnt  ^f 
him,  crying  **  Treason !  "  he  killed HmMJ 
ard-bearer,  fiercely  unhorsed  anotbff  0^ 
man,  and  aimed  a  powerful  stroke  rt  UAT 
himself,  to  cut  him  down.     But,  SrUB* 
Stanley  parried    it  as  it    fell,   and  ^^ 
Richard  could  raise  hia  arm  again,  tej 
borne  down  in  a  press  of  numbers,  nabflOWi 
and   killed.     Lord  Stanley  picked  ap* 
crown,  all  bruised  and  trampled,  u^iti^ 
with  blood,  and  put  it  upon  Richmond's Iw  ^ 
amid  loud  and  rejoicing  cries  of  "LonjUf*- 
King  Henry !  " 

That  night  a  horse  was  led  up  toj 
church  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Leice^i 
across  whose  back  was  tied,  like  sometN^ 
less  sack,  a  naked  body,  brought  there  •* 
Imrial.  It  was  the  body  of  the  last  rfft* 
Plantagenet  line.  King  Richard  theThbv 
usurper  and  murderer,  slain  at  the  battle  a 
Bosworth  Field  in  the  thirty-second  year  « 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  two  years. 
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iime— even  until  very  lately — 
my  child  la  Ireland  would 

parable  of  the  house  built 
ctter  than  ao  English  reader 
tftanient ;  for,  until  lately, 
le  M  any  mud  dwelling  m 
far  more  wretched  than  Jew 
lives  in,  were  exceedingly 
and.  There  are  some  now, 
trayellers  point  them  out  to 
they  pan.  I  do  not  mean — 
kbiA  wretched  dwrlUngn  arc 

They  are  fearfhlly  common 
Mrtioalar  lort  of  house — the 
tlie  loweal  order — ^has  nearly 
tnclm  and  mlaa  of  such  huts, 
id  away,  remain,  as  mournful 
laadaewe ;  and  it  is  but  too 
at  would  be  found  under  the 
•f  them,  the  bones  of  families 
» ftminc,  and  who  were  buried 
ilbdnc  possible — ^by  tumbling 
ipoa  tnem.  But  to  scores  of 
be  only  one  such  now  tenanted, 
e  ia  Connemara  made  with 
mble.  In  a  bank  or  dyke  a 
• ;  a  bit  more  bank  was  heaped 
ler  end,  and  some  sticks  and 
d  over  the  top  for  a  roof.  It 
rain  that  we  saw  this,  and  the 
ihin^  the  vellow  mnd  of  the 
down  Into  the  dwelling,  almost 

peat  sods,  which  sent  their 
ont  Another,  In  Keny,  was 
hoafl6 ;  so  many  furze  bushes 
straight  out  from  the  side- 
-oof  was  BO  green  with  weeds, 
he  hens  were  scrabbling :  yet 
mtW  lodged  within,  with  the 
t  of  them.  A  third,  in  Clare, 
i  sort  of  pit  by  the  roadside, 
mry.  The  inhabitants  had  to 
b  down  to  it  and  up  from  it, 
!  in  a  pond  after  every  shower, 

no  outlet  for  the  gathered 
it-hoose  of  straw  and  rushes 
le  aide  of  the  quarry,  and  the 
of  clay.  There  was  just  room 
it,  and  a  litter  of  straw  to  sleep 
other  and  her  little  children, 
ere  huddled  irithiu  the  enclo- 


sure, when  they  were  not  dabbling  in  the 
puddle  of  manure  and  thick  water.  On  the 
whole.  I  think  this  was  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 

Where  do  the  people  live  who  once  lived 
by  thoupandn  in  hundreds  of  such  hovelR? 

They  live  in  the  handsomest,  and  certainly 
the  very  cleanest  abodes  in  Ireland  ;  so  clean 
that  one  might  eat  one*s  dinner  off  the  floors, 
and  look  long  for  a  speck  on  the  window- 
panes,  or  a  spider  in  the  slceplng-rooms ; 
man.<«ions  of  pjeystone,  of  the  domestic-gothic 
style  of  architecture,  with  lofty  ceilings,  vast 
kitchens,  and  some  acres  of  ground  round  the 
walls ;  and  usually,  a  blooming  garden  in 
front,  with  bushes  of  roses  and  fuchsias, 
and  plots  of  balsams,  with  tall  evergreens 
intermixed. 

What  can  thin  mean?  It  means  that,  set 
down  thickly  all  over  Ireland,  there  are  now 
reAiges  for  the  poor,  called  Workhouses. 

The  time  is  past  for  all  argument  as  to 
whether  there  ever  should  have  been  these 
workhouses  in  Ireland.  There  they  are  : 
and  if  they  had  not  been  there,  the  greater 
part  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  would  have  gone, 
long  ago,  into  the  narrowest  house  of  all — 
underground.  No  one  foresaw  the  famine 
when  those  houses  were  decreed,  planned,  and 
built.  They  were  decreed  in  1838  ;  begun  in 
1839,  and  first  inhabited  in  1841 ;  whereas, 
the  famine,  as  we  all  know,  did  not  happen 
till  1846.  The  houses  never  were  like 
English  workhouses,  nor  the  inmates  like 
English  paupers.  In  Ireland,  working  for 
wages  never  was  the  rale  among  the  poorer 
classes,  while  subsistence  upon  charity  always 
was  encouraged  by  the  old  custom  of  society, 
and  by  the  popular  religion,  which  makes 
alms-giving,  withont  stint  and  without 
inquiry,  a  duty  and  privilege  of  religion. 
There  were  other  influences,  too,  which 
made  destitution  something  very  unlike 
what  it  is  elsewhere — less  of  a  fault  and  a 
disgrace  than  it  is  usually  esteemed.  The 
workhouse  class,  therefore,  never  was  an  out- 
cast class.  If  it  was  not  so  before  the  famine, 
much  less  could  it  be  so  aAerwards.  When 
millions  of  the  population  were  in  want  of 
food,  and  could  have  it  only  there,  any  line  of 
distinction  that  might  have  existed  before 
between  the  people  within  the  workhouses 
and  those  outside  must  be  at  once  eflkced. 

At  first,  the  people  objected  vehemently  to 
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into  the  boQ^fl.  The  largo  clius  ot  Tonm- 
_  boggam,  occustamcd  to  whlikej,  toboccc, 
|[09?ip,  4U>il  idleness,  could  Dot  bear  the  cod- 
ISn^^mont  to  b  KtUed  borne,  vherc  there  wu 
vork  to  do,  and  no  pipe  or  grog  ;  and  tbey 
euried  the  Bfitem  which  drew  oil  bd  macli 
chwily  03  to  compel  them  to  work  for  their 
whiskey  and  tobacco,  if  they  muat  hare  Ihcm. 
One  Buch  personage  vonld  tell  a  Poor  Lair 
Commissioner  that  he  irould  not  kooir  what 
0  do  for  bnslDCiis  but  Tor  such  as  she ;  Imt 
bnt  nhe  would  have  nolblug  to  Bay  to  bis 
big  boose.  And  another  would  di 
'  would  never  enter  IhoBe  doore  o 
iflion  ; — be  would  teork  first.  S 
e  they  could  not  live  npon  any  diet  bat 

polatoes;  and  all  shrank  from  the  " - 

of  being  wnahed  on  entering  the  pli 
biilb  was  the  gmnd  horror.  It  wu  a  warm 
bnth  ;  pleneaot  and  comfortable,  odd  woul ' 
think  ;  bbt  the  Inmalea  said — and  say  lo  thi 
hour — that  the  n-ashing  is  like  Blrippiog 
them  of  n  skin,  or  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  the  fr-* 
of  the  air  directly  meeting  tbeir  skins  is 
Qcvand  stranijel 

All  balancing  tictween  begging  and  1 
workhouse  1TDS,  however,  pnt  an  cod  to  wh 
the  notatoea  failed.    In  one  district,  where  t 
orkhonse  was  either  auflalsbed  or  not  large 
lough  for  the  preMure,  there  stands  a  large 
and  lofty  mnnsion  ncnr  the  sca-sbore.    It  is 
n,   part  of  Ireland  where  tico   or   IhroL' 
ent  families  liaTo  lived  in  feudal  pride, 
for  centuries.    The  mansion  belonged  to  the 
representative  of  one  of  those  ancient  ftiinilleB. 
Encumbered  before,  thia  gentleman  coald  not 
pay  the  rates  required  from  him  in  famine 
time.      lie  offered  his  mansloa  for  a  -work- 
house.   It  was  hired  for  the  purpose  ;  and  it 
'~  an   auxiliary  worl^housc  still.    He  could 
)t  touch  tlie  rent,  for  it  wbb  the  due  of  his 
croditors. 

He  petitioned  to  be  made  the  master  of  the 

iRorkhouse  and  the  office  was  given  to  him,  and 

in  thai  capacity  he  presided  in  that  old  fcraily 

mansion.    No  one  can  wonder  that  he  died 

Tcry  soon  :  and  it  Is  n  sort  of  belief  that  his 

widow  and   daughters  are  not   now  in  the 

"■ause.    I  Baw  a  crowd  of  boys'  fncea  at  the 

inrlows,  and  a  son  of  his  was  tbere  ;  but  1 

iw  also  a  cottage — a  common  labourer's 

cottage— where  his  widowanddaughtors  live. 

They  hare  the  rent  of  the  house,  and  some 

rningn  oftheirown  ;  aDd,bnmblc  ns  is  their 

imci  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  they  have 

ic to  thcmsolrcs.     Insuchaslate  ofthings. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Irii>h  workhouses   are 

not  u  depot  for  an  outcnnt  clasH,  bat  a  homo 

fiw  those  who  have  been  gtripped  of  crety^ 

thing  by  a  calamity  which  lias   swept  over 

the  lenRth  and  breadth  of  lliolr  country. 

Kverywherc  in  Ireland  there  are  landmarks 
of  (tlll'ercnl  kinds  which  notily  to  tlie  tra- 
eller  what  kind  of  neighlmurbnod  he  is  in. 
n  UDB  place,  he  sees  a  mast  with  its  tncltle 
II  a  hlll,andbe  knows  that  be  shall  presently 
encounter  the  coast-guard  station  and  the  men 
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— some  cleaning  their  ai 
to  sea,  and  some  busy  aboiut  the  boUiJI 
beach.    Elsewhere,  in  the  ViVcit  f 
tbs  moorlands,  basiitc  BomelitUe  t 
a  knoll  In  a  valley— gllttnlBK  » 
the    laadscape,   is   the   poUo«4tfMbfl 
there  may  be  seen  some  of  the  el    ' 
looking  out  ^m  behind  lh«  gn.^ 
windows;  and othera  lolUiic  over« 
goasipping,  or  eating,  or  affloUii 

again,  stalking  aboat,   with  t 

bearing,  as  if  to  show  tfaelr  brood  di 
flat  backs,  and  how  well  they  eu 
their  heads.  Wlieo  the  traTeUWMi 
of  jircy  slooe,  which  might  h«  a  «iL  ._ 
□ationnl  museum— with  an  editofcl 
and  another  at  band  or  behtod,rf^ 
slooe,  connected  with  tbe  larger  V^— 
faWtr — he  knows  that  he  it  not  i*  J 
town ;  for  this  is  a  Union  Wort ' 
feels  some  wish  to  explore  the  Inl 
vast  mansion;  aad  he  proboUyev-^  ^h 
llrat  leisure  boar— if  he  is  Btimiil^^  'IM 
town— in  walking  up  to  It  At  ii^^&V^ 
and,  finding  a  ready  and  ever  eagCT  ^Za'j.  T\ 
everywhere,  I  innpecled  a  good  "'^^^'^Vil 
found  each  more  inleresting  than  Ui  i^^M\  \  1 
What  a  pleasant  flower-garden  _^  I'^^il 
gay  and  bright  with  flowera.  '^ivt^\^  f  ' 
the  bouRc  has  access  to  this  rarde^^  ^i 
it  is  plain  that  nobody  does  anyliaia*';!;^  Tl 
the  bell.  The  porter  opens  to  as;  iw^Z^r] 
we  ask  whether  we  con  see  the  boBfe,  -^^i^  *] 
eagerly,  "  O  jes,  to  be  sure  t"  Hctst^^  "(, 
cards  to  the  Master,  bnt  fntimates  ttP^|it  ■,'j 
arc  welcome  any  way  ;  and  that  petit jCZ^  J 
will  write  our  names  in  the  Virion'  ^^Z^lM 
before  we  leave.  On  onesideaflbtwtw^^if 
hall  is  a  room  where  appHcftUtt  «•  *^^^ i 
and  first  xpoken  to ;  and  on  Ui  a&it,  It  ^^  J 

where  tbe  surgcoa  exaslM  ■'■*',"  , 

;ain  their  atate  of  health  :Hi«V<°*''f;  A 
whether  they  have  any  {nfectigaiWW-     m 
they  are  healthy,  they  have  oalfM 
therasclves  thoroughfy  in  t'         ~ 
e.xt  room,  and  pnt  on 
;  and  then  tbey  are  ready  Aril 
Tbeir  clothes  arc  seldom  worth  Ml 
being   mere   string   or   bnndlw  Dl 
hung  iipon  them  in   some  InUMf 
They  could  not  bo  taken  « 


clothes.    The  fact  is,  tbey  arc 
ail — day  nor  night.    Being  off 
II  never  be  on  any  shauldci 

!  too  flimsy  and  too  filthy  1 

thing  with  even  as  raga ;  so  tbey  arc  bai 
the  yard.    If  really  garments,  and  not  —   ^ 
tatters,  tbey  are  cleansed  and  laid  by,  (■''I 
claimed  by  the  owner  on  leaving  the  ksi^| 
If  he  be  In  any   way  diseased   be   go«i 
further  at  present,  but  Is  lodged  in  a  war' 
hand,  which  opens  into  an  airy  yard; 
there  he  stays  till  be  is  well. 

Tbe  Master  appearing,  we  eiobangefr 
ings,  and  ask  bim  bow  be  la  utidid  i 
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U  of  the  bouse  nov.  He  tells  as  that 
'tery  different  affair  now  from  what ' 
^hcre  are  not,  at  present,  mnnj  uoi 
ii  Ibnn  tbe  bouse  nas  bnilt  for,  nail  two 
f  Sve  auxiliary  bonne!  are  closed.  In 
^  the  wards,  Ibey  are  ntlll  obliged  to  put 
a  beil ;  bat  It  will  not  be  for  long, 
time,  when  all  the  auxiliary  houw» 
)en,  and  the  deaths  were  tivpnty-flve  in 
I  ^et  was  neatiSBxej  to  pat  three  into 
Rod,  ia  regard  to  tb«  children,  even 

_r-fire  deaths  in  a  day  I  They  took 
tte  iDflrmarr.  of  cours* ! 
't>«,  the  greater  number  did  ;  but  it 
ncommon  thing  to  find  corpsca  among 
K>n  when  thcr  were  eall''i  in  tbe 
[  and  several  died  where  wi;  nre  now 
— died  almost  befbre  they  bait  entered 
;  and  seven)  dropped  and  died  on 
1  -wali between  this  entrnnce-halUnd 
Some  had  waited  loo  long  before 
>  loping  that  potatoes  would  rise  op 
^^feirbere  or  other. 

Ckbeervablc  that  theK  poor  creatnres 
^3^    kept  one  arliolo   of  properly, 
t^.hcic  uttermost  deatltution.    They 
"Iheir  pot,    wherein    to    boil  their 
^    potatoes.    If  evieled,  the  peasant 
t     with   hla  pot  upon  his  arm.      If 
a.ily     bodille    nnder     a    hedge    for 
Ibeir  pot  U  pot  in  tbe  midst.    When 
^«   to  the  workhouse,  they  deposit 
't  with  their  dearest  IHend,  looking 
to  lie  day  when   they  shall  once 
^<>il    potatoes  of  their  own.      Some 
B    ttbo   died  thus   immediately  had 
«  week  Of  two  before,  and  bad  re- 
seller wbila  waiting  untU  room  conld 
l!»   fur  them;   but  they  were  too  fiir 
I  tiear  the  remnvnl ;  and  a  place  hod 
made    fiw  them   In   the  dead-houw, 
.of  beside  (be  (In:.    Too  many  of  them 
Dcied  tturt  they  conld  not  live  on  the 
1^  the  boun,  and  had  held  out  until  they 
,V  for  wont  irf  any  kind  of  food  wbitteTer. 
,1-1.'   who   (hut  died,   actuallr  within  the 
[I'^flhc  house,  were  usually  adults,  and 
Bflyel4erly  people.  The  children  reniBined, 
*-aDedat  the  moment  of  their  delivcryfDto 
of  society  at  large.     In  1S49,  there 
It  hundred  girls  in  odu  work-bonac — 


toRelher  in  the  shade  of  tlie  wall  some 
knitting,  but  more  are  doing  crochet- work. 
That  sort  of  work  is  a  good  maintenaDce  for 
a  woman  in  Ireland  now.  It  is  an  eicellent 
resource,  no  doubt ;  bnt  the  fashion  Is  hardly 
likely  to  lost  very  long;  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  tbe  greater  number  of  these 
girls  will  emigrate.  Their  art  will  not  be  of 
much  use  to  them  in  an  Amerioan  wood,  or 
on  an  Aualmlian  sheep-walk.  I  hope  they 
arc  taught  cooking,  and  washing,  and  plair- 
acwing  too.  Yes! — and  gplnoing  and  weo' 
ing!  Good'—ondtheboysT  The  little  oni 
arc  romping,  as  the  younger  girls  are — an 
oa  both  should,  at  their  years.  Some  of  the 
IbiIh  arc  gardening ;  and  wc  shall  see  others 
in  the  house.  There  is  no  pauper  appearance 
about  lay  of  these  children.  Children  could 
not  be  more  clean  and  wholesome. 

Mounting  the  steps  of  the  house,  we  see  < 
the  right  hand  a  plcaeant  parlour,  with  tt 
remains  of  dinner  on  the  tabic.  These  ai 
the  apnrtmcnts  of  the  master  and  mistrev  . 
Their  rooms  open  into  the  school-rooms — the 
lofty,  light,  spacious  apartments,  with  their 
rows  of  benches,  and  tbe  platform  at  one  end 
for  tbe  teacher,  and  tbe  great  biaok  board, 
with  ita  bit  of  chalk  lyinc  read;  at  hand. 
These  schools  are  nnder  the  system  of  the 
National  Board,  and  here  may  be  seen  tbe 
pleasant  slicht  of  Calholio  and  Protestant 
children  sitting  side  by  side,  without  any 
thougbtorqunrrelling  on  theological  subjects. 
However  it  may  be  herearter,  one  cannot  but 
snpposo  that  tbuy  will  be  the  happier  and  tbe 
more   amiable  fbr  having  thus  sat  together 

At  nn  angle  of  the  boy's  school-room  Is 
the  work-room.  A  steady -looking  man  is 
walking  about,  from  loom  to  loom,  seeing 
how  his  pupils  get  on.  That  little  fellow, 
wbo  is  leaning  so  anxiously  over  hia  web,  has 
learned  weaving  only  fonr  days. 

The  women  and  girls  bring  their  crochet- 
work  up  to  the  likeness  of  point-lace  with 

Ty  little   teaching;  Dnding  out  for  them- 


B  girls  and  boys  tbat  we  s 
>i    on    the    risht    band,    nuu 

.  e  left,  as  vn  proceed  to  the 

,  Uctw  heallliv  they  look!  Their 
Ipw  gloasyVtbolr  eyes,  how  clear  and 
\t  But  there  iLi«'||eTeral  wbo  have 
jt  eye.  That  was  from  the  ophthalmia 
{^ear.     Alas!  it  Is  even   worse  this 

_.      that !    Nobody  seem?  to  know 

^11;  but  it  aiireads  most  among  those 

'  "■e  lived  in  a  crowded  and  dirty  state, 

e  sunk  Into  a  bad  bodily  condition. 

t  girl*,  as  they  walk  In  tbe  sun  or  sit 


i  sclvt 
have  met  their  eye  One  of  thiae  girls,  who 
had  po/zled  over  such  a  pattern,  saw  in  a 
dream  how  to  do  it,  and  got  np  in  the  night 
to  pat  it  down,  that  she  might  not  lose  it 
again.  And  these  novieea  arc  weaving — 
rather  slowly,  perhaps— but  without  fiinlt,  as 
far  as  we  cnn  see. 

What  is  this  farthest  room  T  Oh  I  here  are 
the  aged  men  silling  in  a  room  which  is  not  a 
thoronghliLre,  and  where  there  is  no  draught. 
They  cower  over  the  Bre.  oven  in  warm 
weather.  But,  these  are  onlyafewof  them  : 
in  the  sun,  and  some  are  in  bed 
upstairs.  The  aged  women  arc  In  a  correspond- 
ing aportment  at  the  other  end  :  and  we  go 
to  see  them.  On  our  way  we  find  tbe  nursery. 
It  answers  to  the  boys'  work-room.  What  | 
aslrange  sight  it  is — such  a  crowd  of  Infants. 
Some  can  run  alone  ;  and  they  piny  Im-neep 
behind  Ihc  old  women's  aprons.    Some  sit  on 


the  floor  sacking  their  thambe ;  two  or  three 
dozens  are  in  cradles,  asleep,  or  staring  wide 
awake.  What  is  th|  age  of  that  wonderfiillT 
flexible  infant,  sitting  up,  and  looking  all 
re<l  and  brown  ?  About  eleven  hours !  Do 
children  sit  up  at  eleven  hours  old  in  Ireland  ? 
We  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before,  and  we 
cannot  fancy  that  it  can  be  right ;  but  it  is  to 
be  sure  a  very  flne  child.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
for  the  old  women  to  have  the  infants  so  near 
at  hand.  The  infirm  need  not  be  troubled 
with  them,  but  the  hardier  ones  seem  to  ci\jov 
playing  granny,  and  having  a  rosy  cheek 
pillowed  on  their  widowed  arms,  or  watching 
bcBidc  the  cradle,  or  letting  bo-peep  be  played 
behind  their  aprons. 

We  have  now  seen  the  whole  width  of  this 
ground-floor.  Next,  we  must  see  the  length. 
Wc  pass  through  a  yard,  and  glance  into  the 
wasth-house,  where  women  and  girls  are  busy 
and  merrv  among  the  suds,  and  managing  the 
great  boilers.  In  the  adjoining  laundry,  there 
arc  large  hot  closets,  where  hcajps  of  clothes 
are  drying  in  a  trice.  Answering  to  these 
places  are  the  kitchen  and  shed.  In  the 
kitchen,  there  are  large  boilers  to  manage, 
and  a  girl,  mounted  on  a  stool,  is  wield- 
ing— ^not  the  washing  staff— but  a  kind  of 
oar.  That  is  soup  she  is  stirring,  with 
such  an  exertion  of  strength.  It  is  the 
soup  that  the  people  liavc  every  day  for 
dinner.  No — there  is  no  meat  in  it.  They 
have  never  been  meat  eaters.  Milk  is  their 
only  animal  food — now,  as  always.  The  soup 
is  made  of  meal,  with  a  variety  of  vegetables 
shredded  in,  and  salt  and  popper.  This,  with 
a  louf  of  bread  made  of  mixed  Indian  meal 
and  rye,  is  their  dinner.  It  is  near  four 
o'clock  now ;  and  we  may  see  them  at 
dinner  presently.  Four  is  their  dinner  hour  ; 
and  they  have  nothing  more,  unless  they 
like  to  keep  some  of  their  bread  for  supper  : 
but  they  go  to  their  beds  at  seven.  Their 
other  meal  is  breakfast,  at  nine.  For  this 
they  have  porridge  made  of  Indian  meal, 
very  thick  and  nourishing.  The  delicate  ones 
certainly  grow  strong  upon  this  diet,  however 
they  may  be  prejudiced  against  it  at  first. 
The  Indian  meal  that  came  over  when  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Ireland  was  not  as  good 
as  what  we  get  now  ;  but,  if  the  people  now 
had  to  live  on  potatoes  alone,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  would  like  to  have  some  meal  also.  At 
least,  so  it  has  been  found,  out  of  the  house. 
They  are  soon  to  have  potatoes  again — just 
twice  a  week ;  and  greatly  they  are  reckoning 
on  this :  but  they  may  find  themselves 
nioro  fond  of  the  meal  than  they  are  aware 
of.  Tliey  arc  now  entering  the  dining-halL 
L(*t  u^  see  them  take  their  places. 

Thin  room  i.s  the  chapel  as  well  as  the 
diniiig-liall.  It  is  npacious  and  lofty,  and 
the  tables  and  lK>nches  standing  across  the 
room  instead  of  lengthwise,  give  a  sociable 
appearance  to  the  dining.  This  arrangement 
is  necewiury  for  chapel  purpo.<*es.  no  doubt ; 
but  it  seems  an  improvement  on  the  old  long 


board.  What  a  change  it  mart  be  to  nott  of 
these  people  to  sit  down  to  a  clean  table,  oaa 
clean  bench,  and  with  clean  bands;  inileadaf 
huddling  round  the  pot,  on  a  clay  floor,  hilf 
full  of  stinking  puddleiL 

To  us  there  looks  something  aad  in  the 
uniform  meal — the  same  eyery  di^,  and 
for  everybody,  and  served  out likethe food 
of  domestic  animals — the  soup  poured  oitt 
ftrom  the  boiler  like  wash,  and  ladlBd  taito 
hundreds  of  tin  pans,  all  alike.  Bat,  beiidci 
that  thi«  is  unavoidable,  it  is  eo  anperior  as 
affair  to  the  former  feeding  of  all  this  compile, 
and  to  what  they  would  have,  if  they  m 
not  here,  that  Sentiment  on  the  aatjectvai 
be  Quite  misplaced. 

This  soems  a  ttee  and  easy  personage  enoiih 
this  girl  who  runs  np  to  us,  crying  oat,  b 
the  immediate  prcsenoo  of  the  matnm,  "Gin 
me  a  halfpenny  I"  She  looks  uncommoslf 
merry,  I  must  say.  The  poor  thing  ii  tntj. 
The  matron  takes  her  by  the  shonlden,  !■! 
makes  her  sit  down  to  table,  what  dte 
munches  her  bread  and  drinks  her  soap  vRk 
great  satisfaction,  calling  to  us  between  erof 
mouthful,  '*  Give  me  a  halfpenny  I''  That  *■ 
probably  the  first  thing  she  was  taught  to  Hf, 
and  the  most  earnest  prayer  she  wsi  efff 
trained  to  utter.  That  stout  woman  of  tUi? 
looks  merry,  too ;  is  she  crasy  f  No,  she  te 
not  that  excuse.  She  is  incorrigibly  idle. 
She  has  been  set  up  in  lifo  many  times ;  hrt 
time  she  showed  such  a  horror  of  the  wfc* 
house,  that  this  lady  at  my  elbow  collected  % 
little  money  and  set  her  up  with  a  frait-ttilL 
with  the  necessary  baskets  and  stock,  and  had 
supposed  to  this  moment  that  she  was  doinf 
well.  But  here  she  is,  stall  and  stock  and 
baskets  all  gone,  and  she  laughing  at  being 
found  out. 

What  a  strange  company  it  Is !— what  odd 
infirmities,  and  what  a  gradation  of  ages 
brought  together  I  Did  you  erer  see  a 
clumsier  or  shorter  dwarf  than  ihe  who  is 
filling  the  pans  ?    And  the  young  man  without 

a  coat,  who  has  lost  his  right  arm ^he  is  not 

a  pauper,  surely — seeing  his  moustache.  >'«, 
he  is  employed  in  the  yards :  that  is  tfl|' 
though  he  looks  as  if  he  fancied  himself  4i 
master  of  all  and  everybody.  Looking  siflH 
the  tables,  however,  and  passing  over  fti 
cases  of  personal  i^jurv  from  disease  tf 
accident,  a  fine  state  of  health  seems  to  to 
the  rule. 

Let  us  walk  forward,  and  see  the  bojitt 
their  meal.  AVhile  standing  there,  a  stiled 
giggle  is  heard  behind  us,  and  then  a  cUik. 
which  the  matron  docs  not  hear  while  talkiBf 
with  that  boy.  Glancing  back,  we  see  the 
women  grinning,  the  dwarf  running  as  Mil 
her  little  logs  will  carry  her  after  the  lour 
limbed  gentleman  with  the  moustache,  vke 
is  fond  of  a  romp  it  seems.  She  throws  a  tii 
pan  after  him  ;  the  clatter  rooses  the  mitroa; 
the  youth  escapes  into  the  yard,  and  tbe 
dwarf  is  bidden  to  sit  down  to  her  dinntf 
instantly ;  in  the  midst  of  all  which,  the  crai^ 
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gjrl  standi  op,  and  crlea  kfler  ns  incewutl;, 
"Gi»e  me  i  half^ieimy  1" 

"We  are  to  go  next  to  llie  loflrmarf — Ibe 
i-Wnen'n  irijrk-room  being  emply  at  dinner 
lime-  The  tntlrmarf  li  at  the  fiirtber  end 
tt  thin  ban,  divided  from  it  oiilf  by  a  resli- 
nile,  to  that  Ibe  conralescfnl  ma;  attend 
ihopel  witbont  gains  out  of  doors.  At  SrEt 
' —  »ee  only  a  sprinkling  of  aick  people ;  a 
n  where  the  extremely  aged  are  in  their 
^ . .  I  fortsble  bcd« ;  tlieSr  palled  heiuls  shalting 
n  tlielr  pillovt,  and  their  balf-closed  eves 
Lwking  aa  if  the  sleep  of  death  were  Tiaibty 
rpcpiug  orer  them :  and  another  room  where 
liree  or  four  young  molherHare  recovering 
rota  ttieir  cooStiemcnt.  Tbcie,  we  are  told, 
ire,  like  maaTirhom  we  m«  below,  "dcacrled 
en.''     Aeir  "  desertion,''  however,  tnma 

to  be  a  amulier  ainuc  than  the  xad  word 

■roald  coarey.  These  women  are  all  mivca ; 
W>d  tbeTBre,  foraaght  that  anybody  knowa, 
to«ed  by  Uieir  husbands.  The  buBbanda 
are  gone  to  eani  money  for  them,  and 
N-ill  come  bade,  or  read  money  for  tbeir 
hmiliea  to  follow  tbcm.  Some  who  are 
la  England  for  the  harvest,  will  retdrn, 
nith  the  fimds  for  winter  eabaistence  ;  bnt 
more  will  tpead  the  money  in  going  to 
America,  torn  LiFcrpool  or  Bristol,  nTicre 
they  will  earn  more  money  atlll,  and  aead  for 
their  wires,  aOer  a  year  or  two.  Meantime, 
ISie  women  BMn  hi  make  very  light  of  their 
"  de«ertioa."  Tlw  whole  thing  was  planned 
by  them  and  (heir  boehands,  no  donbt ;  and 
ihey  are  looldog  forward  lo  btttec  daya,  in  a 
bomt)  bejood  tbe  «ea. 

And  DOW  we  coow  lo  the  strangest  mite  of 
rooms  of  alL  At  tbe  first  glimpse,  it  la  like 
eoteriag  an  arboDr.    The  walls  are  coloured 

Seen,  and  all  tbi  window-blinds  (which  are 
wn,  although  the  windows  arc  open),  are 
green  also.  Thtra  is  a  green  tinge,  from  the 
reflection,  on  all  the  white  pillows  and  nfaects, 
and  on  the  Ihcca  of  all  the  patlcnli,  who  arc 
lying  in  preciMlj  the  same  poature,  ami  u  if 
•alecp— all  thaae  Korea  and  hundreda  of 
tbcm,  from  end  to  end  of  all  the  warda. 
They  are  all  '■  down  in  the  ophlhalmy."  The 
only  diBtrencu,  eiccepl  in  aee,  in  any  wardftill 
orpDlinnti  ii,  Ihal  some  bure  wet  rag  laid 
across  their  c/e«,  and  others  have  the  rag  on 
the  pillow  ready  tu  b«  put  on  at  any  moment. 
It  i»  a  very  mournAil  flight.  That  little  boy 
of  four  year",  admitted  Into  the  female  ward 
for  coarenianeo — the  beautifal  child  with  the 
long  Lashes  l/inK  un  hia  blooming  cheeks — is 
ho  to  be  bttM  I  Or  Ibe  delicate-looking  girl  of 
ItreKe.wilhllfMciHbllialrlyingall  about  her 
bead  in  thick  waves ;  at  (hoao  mothers  who 
tlstenror  their  oblldren'i  rolces  from  the  plny- 
RTouod.  and  will  soon  have  Ihera  in  their  arms, 
bat  may  never  see  their  face*  again — arc  these 
likely  la  be  blind  T  The  medical  officer,  who 
approaeheaonr  parly,  makesa  xign  to  intimate 
that  although  alleyoaareclosed,  these  people 
are  not  tufeep.  We  are  not  likely  to  for- 
get  that.    Tbe  thooghtful  eiprention  of  the 


patient  fiicei,  the  band  quietly  pnt  np  to 
shill  the  rag,  tbe  slight  uneasy  movement 
of  the  bead  mutely  telling  of  pain,  ore 
atl-tufflcient  signs  of  wakeralnesit.  As  soon 
as  we  arc  in  a  white  light  again,  the  surgeon 
Bays  that  he  hopes  he  has  turned  the  comer 
now :  be  is  dismlnlng  his  patients  by  flftle* 
at   a  time,    and  fewer  are  falling  into  the 

The  proportion  of  those  who  lose  both  eyea 
is  very  small.  Of  the  forty-six  thonsnnd 
cases  of  onhthalmia  which  occurred  in  the 
Irish  workhousea  last  ySar,  only  two  hundred 
nod  sixty-three  reani ted  in  total  blindness; 
and  above  forty  thousand  were  cured.  Six 
hundred  and  Dtty-si.T  lost  one  eye  each.  These 
facts  seem  to  show  that  there  must  be  a  lament- 
able amount  of  disease  of  the  eyes  out  of  the 
workhouses ;  lor  the  large  nambcr  of  oue- 
eycd  persons  whom  we  meet  in  all  the  towns 
malie  snch  a  number  as  the  above  appear  a 
mere  trifle  among  the  whole  popalat ion.  The 
doctor  cannot  at  all  eTplain  tbe  prodigious 
of  the  dlacnsc.    Dirt,  crowding,  and 

r  will  account  for  a  good  deal  of  It. 

it  the  ijlare  of  the  whitewash  !n  some 
of  the  auxiliary  workhouses,  and  in  some 
of  the  better  villages,  have  somethinR  to 
1th  it?  This  white  dazeling  glare 
mny  be  trying  lo  eyes  already  weak,  per- 
haps. And  the  peat  nmnkc  in  cabins  that 
have  no  windowa  or  chimney!  That  may 
aggravate  a  tendency.  And  la  it,  can  it  lie, 
that  the  people  give  themselvcB  tbe  din- 
cHHe— rnb  their  eyea  with  irritating  matters, 
lo  obtain  a  berth  in  the  inflrmaryT  Vet  t  It 
is  Imc  with  regard  to  some  of  the  slighter 
COKES.  There  are  always  gome  who  would 
snffer  a  good  deal  to  avoid  work,  or  to  obtain 
the  superior  diet  necessary  in  ophthalmia.  It 
is  strange  and  sad  ;  but  we  are  comforted  bj 
hearing  from  the  doctor  that  the  little  bov, 
and  the  young  girl,  and  those  indispensable 
mothers,  arc  likely  to  be  as  well  as  we  are, 

The  Idiot  wards  have  been  taken  for  tbeie 

ophthalmic  pallenta.  They  can  be  well 
spared.  Tbe  three  or  four  idiots  in  the  esta- 
blishment arc  quite  inoflensive,  and  may  be 
ik  in  the  ann,  or  to  cower  over 
the  Hre.  At  first,  when  it  wna  proposed  to 
bring  the  poor  crenturca  here,  tbe  neighbours 
were  shocked,  not  only  at  the  cmelty,  but 
the  tmplcty  of  the  notion.    Regarding  tbe 


any  "  prison" — for  these  helpless  beings  who 

would  be  sure  to  pine  wilhin  stone  wallt. 

Thero  is  no  pining,  however  ;  nothing  but 
ilh  and  cleanliness,  and  better  air, 

and  greater  security  of  food  than  elsewhere. 

Most  of  them  arc  now  onred  for,   in  lunatic 
'cry  workhouse,  there  may 

be  found  one  or  more  idiots,  as  if  to  complete 

the  character  of  the  place  aa  a  refuge. 
The  Matron  produces  a  key.     We  are  lo 
a  the  dormitories,  which  are  kept  lMk«d 
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BflarthemanliiKawMptliKHidtiriog.  Thej 
UBcaiiowpluM;  long  roomi,  with  an  kUa 
or  gt,ngwj  alooi  the  middle,  laft  by  plat 
fbnni  <ai  eitlwr  hud,  aboiit  ten  Inebea  £i^ 
Od  each  pUtRffn  Ilea  a  row  of  bnadlaa,  each 
handle  being  n  bed  Itor  one  pitraon  nnlew  a 
preniare  of  aambcm  con^ela  oiowdlDE.  The 
mattrata  is  tied  la  the  fbrn  of  an  aira ;  and 
rcKtlDg  upon  it  \a  a  aroiller  aich,  oompoaed 
or  the  rag  uid  blanket!  neatlj  folded  end  aet 
np  In  thftt  fbrm.  The  beaut;  of  the  platform 
U  that  It  CBii  be  kept  perfect);  and  conatantlj 
clean,  which  Is  tnore,  I  betiove,  than  con  li« 
■aid  oru]7bedKte«d  wbatever.Uable  to  pro- 
uiKDOiuiue.  Thebedabeu]KUn«aawBT,the 
pUtfbrm  can  be  awept  and  Bcoored  like  a 
floor,  and  it  cTeirwhera  looka  like  a  new  deal 
table.  In  llnee  nonn'  time  the  people  below 
up  in  detaohmenta,  be  told 


house.    Alil  lunr nnlike thealMplngaocom- 

TO  aeen  la  nanjr  ft  better     " 

>le  oame  from-^ndrteada  i 


modatton  I  have  aeen  la  nanjr »  better  c^ln 

>  people  oame  from— bedrteada  atand* 

ing  In  a  iloagQ  of  mud,  with  potatoes  stowed 


thantfaeaept 


..  .  undemealb,  Ihetarf-etack  witbiarcach, 
the  if  or  perched  od  tbe  tattered  coanterpane. 
nod  little  pfKS  rubblDg  their  soonU  againi 
the  rickstt;  head-board  I 

At  wc  are  about  to  leare  the  room,  rome 
bod;  banrta  in,  crying,  "Give  me  nbalfpcnoj!' 
and  is  ln»>antl;  turned  oat.  Nobodv— not 
eyfa  (be  craz;  )drl — is  alton-cd  to  cuter  the 
dorDiltoriei  after  the;  have  been  locked  for 
the  day.  To  divert  the  girl's  allcntion,  wr 
ask  her  the  wn;  to  th^  wotneua'  work-room 
which  dio  Bbow)^  ea/iug  the  aame  thins  th< 
whole  time,  even  in  the  micUl  of  the  whirr  of 
tbe  iipioniag-wheeU,  and  the  clock  of  the 
loomi,  where  womeD  are  ^ging  al  their 

work. 

What  do  I  epr  on  one  post  of  tl 
A  borso-ahoe  nailed  on.  I  naw  the  sa 
an  tbe  auk.  when  we  pasaed  tbro  „ 
kitchens.  Tbe  matron  U  deaf  when  I  a«k 
what  it  meaoa;  then  she  aaje  it  m 
nothing;  and,  Hnaliy,  that  ahe  doee  .._. 
know.  I  am  told,  Beldc,  that  >ho  knows 
as  well  OS  anybody.  The  horBC-ebos  it  there 
for  lack — to  keep  awsv  evil  beiugB.  The 
mnlron  so  vs.  also,  that  shctlDes  not  know  why 
BO  man;  or  the  girl«  and  women  wear  rings — 
of  sine,  appareDtly,  and,  for  tbe  moat  part,  on 
the  mtddla  Sngcr  of  tha  rigbt  band :  but  it  ii 
bclicredUiBtLbe  matron  knowa  that  the  sirta 
would  part  with  anything  rather  than  ueae 


AU  dlMraltieawill  dliappear  in  time,! 
the  reaoonablauM  of  the  petition. 

BeAira  dapartins.  we  go  to  the  Board-roiH^ 
where  Am  jrnardlans  meet.  It  is  |n  llw 
•ntnnoa  bnllding  over  the  ball.  Bera  na 
planned  that  atruge  proceeding,  the  cleariM 
of  the  workhonae  of^  the  able>bodi^.  or  » 
'-'  '--  of  them,  wilhont  difCilKtiM 


gnaiitreiniiceBoianobietiiiuiuidBeie»f> 
.  who  did  not  at  all  approve  uf  tns* 
leihod  of  lowering  the  rale^.  As  If  h 
lutnal  ngraement,  the  guardians  of  wrj 
nioDs  did  this ;  and  all  have  been  viAC 
ith  such  censure  from  Ihe  Poorl^wCiV 
-igbbonn,"  " 


places    very  tv    away.      These   girls    are 

petitioning  the  guardians — lens  and  twenties 

of  petitionera  ot  a  time — to  enable  them  to 

emigrate.    There  is  nothine  to  stay  for  here ; 

fur  u  workfaouae  is  not  a  homo  for  tifc,  for 

anybody  wbo  can  get  a  better  ;  and  In  Aos- 

Iruta  they  are  so  pressinglr  wanted — both  to  |  aegree.  . 

d  oomTort  through  existing  homes,  and  So,  this  la  not  a  very  bad  kind  ttOtt 
ue  new  bomea.    The  thing  will  be  done.  I  that  we  have  vliited ;  and  pert^M  bb6M 


We  look  at  tbe  TcrrlnMW 

_._ whloh  atnd  the  w-aUs  of  M 

aolemn  room,  where  tha  htea  of  bo  mtj. 
bnman  bein^  *n  daetded ;  we  reccin  tti 
■tatlaticai  memoranda  WfllMtitloned  (br.  ■! 
in  return  write  oar  names,  addr»»eea,  alia 
remark  or  two  In  the  Viaitora'  Book. 

As  we  go  away,  we  slop  a  minute  toiet  it* 
boys  at  work  in  the  Elopias  fallow  wtid 
descends  to  the  meadow.  Tha.t  bit  of  grvaaf- 
somewhere  about  two  acres — itan  been  all  4> 
by  tbe  boys,  B4id  now  they  are  trenchluiii 
a  style  of  thoroughness  wliich  one  woold  lb 
to  see  throughout  their  country.  Thuv  m 
regularly  taught  by  a  qnaliSed  agrlcnAtnl 
Instrnctor;  and  cerl^nly  that  field  of  tatni^ 
and  the  mangold  wurzol  beyond^,  clean  ud 
strong,  do  credit  to  his  teochlne.  It  u  it- 
credible  that  the  ngricullure  orlrelaadrai  I 
long  remuU  in  Its  present  dliigrac«riil  tUtt,  \ 


inoredible  that  tbe  many  thousaadi  of  orphan  J 
girls  who  are  brought  up  in  habjti  of  cicuili-  i 
ness,  thrift,  and  industry  in  these  reTiiE'*!  . 
should  not  produce  some  effect  api]intbei:vn-  J' 
fort  and  household  virtue  of  the  neit  genn*  i^ 
tion.  They  may  not  be  having  the  best  pivati)'/ 
education,  but  Ihcy  are  receiving  one  whieitf 

iderftilly  good  for  their  original  por"'"'^ 
circuniBtanceB.    The   Impression  o 

I  mind  is,  that  those  looys  nro  '"' 
best  guarantee  against  thmine,  and  tl 
against  fever,  in  the  next  generation.  ] 
reader  stares  at  suoh  a  a^ns,  l«t  I ' 
what  better  security  against  ncM  «_ 
s  generation  of  nuajj 


trained   t. ^ j__ 

in  the  land  the  cleancpt  and  wholesomesl  f  jT 
there   is   something   going   on    even  btl  ~ 
than   (his,  we    shall   be  delighted  lo  k 
of  It.    The  training  is  about  external  ll'~ 
we  grant ;    but    the    evils   we    apeak 
famine  and  fever — ore  external  In  tbe  h_ 


taSlfiMM.] 
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on  of  which  we  have  heard  some  angry 
is,  may  have  Its  advantages  for  Ireland 
rail. 


A  GUEST  FOR  THE  NIGHT. 

nRTEE>T  years  ago  this  very  month — 
a.  not  liiely  to  forget  the  date  of  the 
t  I  am  alMnt  to  describe— I  lived  in 
ilct  respectable  street  in  the  Fanbonrg 
Lcrbeek,  in  Brassels,  and  I  was  a  student 
he  Hospital  de  St.  Pierre,  attending 
ires  there,  and  studying  Medicine,  with 
\l11  conviction  that  1  could  never  make 
rg^oa  while  I  lived.  A  constitutional 
or  of  blood,  and  a  reluctance  to  ap- 
ch  a  dead  body,  which  no  amount  of 
bflUl  been  able  to  weaken,  were  sufficient 
ifttions  that  Nature  had  not  destined  me 
the  profession  to  which  I  found  myself 
ited.  Why  I  continued  to  listen  to  lectures 

which  I  scarcely  carried  away  a  single 

and  to  read  books  upon  which  I  strove 
in  to  fix  my  attention,  is  not  necessary 
i  told  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  I 
no  escape;  that  my  fate  had  willed 
I  should  be  a  surgeon,  or  nothing.    All 

made  me,  after  a  while,  gloomy  ;  then 
less  *,  then  gloomy  again.  I  had  taken  to 
iting — ^first  as  an  amusement,  and  then 
1  the  hope  of  becoming  a  painter.  But 
A  was  there  left  of  faces  or  landscapes  un- 
ited In  the  land  of  Teniers?— tha  laborious 
lias  who  would  sketch  and  finish  a  picture 
wUt  dawn  and  bed-time.  I  saw  that  I  was 
n  in  too  late  an  ase.  I  had  ventured  upon 
ratnre,  and  fail^  I  had  devoted  myself 
chemistry  for  a  while ;  had  almost  dis- 
cred  a  new  way  of  staining  glass  a 
liant  ruby :  bat  something  baulked  me  in 
moment  of  sncoess.  This  was  the  history 
il  my  attempts,  I  resolved  to  be  careless 
;he  future;  took  to  cultivating  gera- 
ns,  playing  on  the  pianoforte,  and  ret^Ling 
aphvsics. 

he  nouse  In  which  I  lived,  was  an  old 
mish  mansionwlthtwowings,anda  wall ; 
ow  of  trees  hiding  it  ftom  the  street 

sitting-room  was   so   wide  and  lofty, 

no  number  of  candles  on  the  table  at 
d  would  drive  the  darkness  out  of  the 
LGTs.  Half  the  rooms  in  the  house  being 
iriably  empty,  the  lodge-keeper  had 
red  me  this,  at  a  rent  little  exceeding  the 
,  of  a  garret  in  England,  and  my  fond- 
\  for  geraniums  contributed  to  decide  me 
x^ccpt  his  offer ;  for  the  folding  window  of 

room  opened  on  to  the  flat  leads  of  the 
^cr*8  house,  and  In  tUs  space  I  deter- 
ed  to  make  a  fiower-girdcn. 
;  was  on  an  afternoon  late  in  the  antnmn  ; 
re  had  been  rain  nearly  all  day ;  the  sky 

•till  dark  with  clouds,  and  the  air  was  so 
I  that  I  had  lighted  my  fire.    I  had  been 

walking  upon  the  leads,  plucking  tlie 
ow  leaves  from  my  geraniums,  and  enjoy- 
thc  sweet  scent  of  leaf  and  blossom  washed 


in  the  showers.  The  crimson  of  their  flowers 
looked  brighter  than  usual,  and  the  silvery 
drops  of  rain  hung  on  the  hair  of  their  stalks, 
and  on  the  tips  of  their  leaves.  "  What 
need,"  thought  I,  "  to  strive  for  distinction, 
when  so  slight  a  thing  serves  to  delight  me  ?" 
But,  as  I  stepped  up  into  my  room  again,  a 
shadow  came  over  my  happy  mood ;  and  I 
thought  of  all  that  had  been  said  by  poets 
and  others  about  the  man  who  lives  alone 
and  dies  unloved.  There  was  mv  neighbour, 
Vandcrmcre,  who  had  just  bid  me  "  good 
day''  from  his  window ;  I  used  te  chat  with 
him  sometimes,  when  out  attending  to  my 
garden,  for  one  of  his  rooms  opened  alBO  on 
to  these  leads  on  the  opposite  side.  He,  too, 
was  a  painter,  and  had  begun  to  study,  with 
thoughts  of  rivalling  the  greatest  masters ; 
had  marrie<l  and  got  a  fokmily ;  had  given  up 
all  dreams  of  fhme,  content  to  copy  pictures  for 
his  customers  in  the  Museum ;  which  to  do 
him  justice,  were  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  originals.  He  did  not  talk  of  disappointed 
hopes.  If  ever  there  were  a  happy  man,  he 
was  one.  "  Domestic  life,"  said  I,  "  is  the  true 
consolation  for  the  disappointments  of  ambi- 
tion. It  is  a  wife  that  I  want."  But  of  all 
my  discoveries  this  was  the  most  impracti- 
cable, for  half-a-dozen  reasons ;  all  so  power- 
ful, that  if  I  could  have  removed  any  five  of 
them,  the  remaining  one  would  have  made 
marriage  at  that  time  utterly  impossible  to 
mo. 

I  walked  to  and  fro,  and  then  stood  at  the 
window  ;  against  which  a  long  branch  of  the 
vine,  blown  from  the  side  of  the  house, 
was  tapping  as  the  wind  lifted  it  up  and  down. 
Drops  of  rain  were  swept  down  from  the 
edges  of  the  roof  with  everv  gui»t,  and  the 
sky  was  growing  darker.  Vandurmcre.  tlio 
painter,  hod  gone  from  his  window,  an<l  his 
light  had  disappeared.  Altogether  the  ai^pcct 
out  of  doors  was  by  no  means  cheering  to  a 
solitary  man. 

Neither  was  there  anything  cheerful  in 
the  aspect  of  my  great  room.  My  chemical 
apparatus  and  ray  easels  reminded  me  of 
time  thrown  away  in  efforts  lost,  because 
abandoned  too  carljr.  I  considered  my  past 
career,  and  found  it  all  unprofitablo.  Six 
months  previously  I  had  given  up  some  dissi- 
pated companions,  and  determined  never 
again  to  visit  a  j:;imin^-table,  for  which  I  had 
begun  to  RmI  a  kind  of  inclination.  Yet  what 
progTJ's.s  hsul  I  niailo  since  ?  My  spirit 
was  loss  ;  for.  my  liopos,  whicli  were  new 
then,  WLTO  now  worn  out.  My  future  was 
more  ainilo«''<  tlian  ever.  I  know  that  my 
mind  re<iuirod  pmployraent.  but  I  lacked 
resolution  to  apply  myself  to  anything.  I 
could  think  of  no  occupation  that  might  serve 
to  amu^e  mo  that  evening. '  I  took  out  my 
case  of  instnini(»nts.  polished  them  for  awhile, 
and  then  shut  thorn  up,  and  flung  them 
away.  Kvon  my  old  favourite  author,  the 
Count  Xavier  de  Maistre.  could  not  help 
me.    I  could  do  nothing  but  sit  in  my  low 
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elbow'ciiUT  befora  Uie  Are.  and  dreiun  bitbt 
the  time. 

A  QiKumttanM  which  h^  hnppeaeil  tome 
moiuhs  befoK,  and  of  which  I  hiul  not  Jnlelv 
been  IbiiAIng:,  coming;  siddsnl/  into  mr  he&d 
wilheut  anj  apparaat  oaiue,  ted  mc  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  aiBiiiier  Id  which  idea*  are 
connected  in  eur  minds.  I  strove  to  trace 
this  Idea  bmdk,  tcma  iiak  to  linli.  But  bo 
Mo^t  BDcl  i^ld  BM  tbe  {q>n«tioiui  of  tkt 
mind,  Mai  I  gawd  la  do  waj  traoe  tba  itcol' 
iMtioB  lo  Iti  oiMn. 

Tet  NMndMHnc  tlut  ttu  BOM  trivial 
citcnwitMeM  will  ■cmethwia  riva  riw 
tnteorth«a4At,lMUagMbr(!liaiiItoiw  , 
— tturaobiritttUflwUloNisfll^t— toidMi 
wbkb  £at«  BO  MMieal  nbtion  to  tfaoM  *"  ~ 
wliiebweatHM,IlkieM  ttat  kim  « 
ucv  aw,  MKM  mdM,  «tdMr  of  tk«  wUd  oMbe 
rtin  tb«t  wM  Iwria^lat  lo  boat  •nln  npon 
tbfl  iriadow.  or  oFvoIon  which  I  Meht  bar* 
Innlaaiari^  Botod— «r  ibat  tba  Una  aad 
dtiuti«L  la  «Ueb  I  ftnad  njtttl,  or  cren 


tioa.    SIruge  noliou,  hk^  •■  ml 

I  ebonld  have  loaded  Hraj,  beld  n 
with  the  power  orTeslitCaa.  I  Eanctu 
heard  a  stealth/  foototop  creeping  i 

close  behind  iDf  clltl^.     So  impreRed  nil 


witii  this  NadatMoue ;  and  taUag  Hraral  of 
tbew  tUngi  in  neosMlon,  I  aanMd  anrael' 
_  ..       •_.. ^^^  ^  fmj  Chun  < 


ai  nUoh  Kf  bni7  eoold  aDgKNt.  m 
the  boM  Oat  I  Aoold  tb«  dlaoover  fii  what 
wa7  tui  oiraanMtaaoa  bad  b«ea  brongbtinto 
mjiniDd. 

"Bat  who,"  thought  I,  "shall  trace 
iutriciwies  of  this  subject  T    For,  m  a  flower 
may  remind  me  of  Pluto,  though  it  may  ' " 
impouiibte  to  dlKovcr  bj  what  way  my  mi 
has  trovelled  from  one  to  the  other  ;   so, 
een^ation  born  of  the  time,  or  place,  or  c 
cumstancef.  In  which    I   And  myaclf,  may, 
thmqgh  awnyHcret  gradations,  re-awokeaa 
senaanoa  bdoa^g  to  aome  past  time,  aod 
thus  bring  before  me  a  scene  with  which  that 
Knaatlonla  allied." 

I  had  beea  long  abmrbed  in  tbcse  solitary 
rereries,  when  I  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  bceQ  unconHciouftly  uttering  some 
of  my  reasocings  aloud.  The  sound  of  my 
own  Tolce  startled  mc,  aa  If  it  had  come  tram 
another  part  of  the  room.  The  eolltude  and 
stllineaB,  to  me,  awnktmug  from  my  droamiag 
mood,  impressed  no  with  a  strange.  uueaFj 
reeling.  It  was  quite  dork.  I  could  not 
dlstiQgaisb  my  pano,  my  eaecls,  or  ray  paint- 
ings on  the  wall ;  until  the  log  upon  the  Are, 
suddenly  babbling  and  seDding  ont  smoke, 
caught  In  a  jet  of  flame,  lighted  the  room 
a  moment,  and  went  out.  After  (hat,  I  fat 
with  my  face  resting  on  my  bands,  looking 
doivn  into  the  Arc,  and  wooderlag  at  the 
stillness  in  the  bouse.  I  listened  fbr  some 
minutes,  and  could  hear  no  one  speaking  or 
moving  in  any  of  the  rooms,  or  any  footsteps 
on  the  stairs.  Once  I  heard  laughter  at  a 
distance,  where  a  door  had  been  opened  ;  but 
the  door  was  shut  again  instantly,  and  I  heard 
it  no  longer,  I  had  but  lately  recovered  from 
an  illnesi,  and  my  physioai  wcakneuniiido  me 
feet  more  strongly  Uie  louelluess  of  my  aitua- 


tj  hand 


bnnUng  los 


assnre  myself  that  I  wwah^ 
Has  it  uutil   I   had   struck  It 
with  thelonfis,  and  mades  W!| 
1.  UiBt  Iconldei 


^ 


wootiens.    Wondering  Uiatli 

be  so  BWVed  by  aueh  imagiuaiious,  uJU 
bjmf  pcide  to  think  of  momenta  whmlN 
liMnd  mgiaairnot  wantlu  in  coungsiiM 
«rreal  danMr.Iiat  downagslikiri 
the  fire— ptajdag  mx  thcVaslH 
ndoallj  dlmlnliMBg,  nattl  only  oat  ml, 
naiM  iwaa  left  homlBg  on  the  tip  ofavnA 
-golBg  oat  aad  coming  hi  ^ih. 


until  they  were   burnt   . 
and  wBtched  them  until  covered  wiih  . 
the  red  glow  sauk  Into  the  crevices  nslrif 
<!..  <...      j^gQ  u,p  current  of  my   '     - 


looking  at  the  dark  heartb. 


aroDsed  by  a  tapping  at  tbe  door. 
bncicd  that  I  beard  it  once  faaftve ;  | 
ing  preriouelv  heard  no  fooMn  ■ 
tbe  stairs,  I  hod  conolndedr  ttMl  V 

taken.    I  felt  for  n^  Im  -    ~ 

and  hastened  to  liriit  it  bi. 

nuaons.    While  I  was  vs^nlj  aodcaTiMdvl 

blow  the  Uat  spark  into  a  dssK  tbt  tip- 1 

ping  was  repeated  more  loudly,  and  I  pro-  I 

needed  to  open  the  door  in  tbaMtt  J 

"  Who's  tbere  ?"  I  exclalraedtMiBS  tw  OM  J 
in  the  dark  landing. 

''It  is  I,"  said  a  voice.  "ToviftlW 
have  expected  me." 

(.  Falckl"  I  said;  for  I  n 
voice.    "  This  Is  rery  remark* 

The nneipcctcd  viatofthiBm.—, 

I  ho  was  witb  the  subjeota  of  mjB 
revcricj,  rcmicdcd  me  of  stwiei 
wbo  hare  supposed  thomaelTea 
persons  tbey  have  tmown  ;  and 
held  long  conversations  with  tbe 
their  imaglnallon.  I  had  always  di 
Many  tnontbs  before,  I  had  parted 

' iger,  and  bad  not  seen  him  ,1 

never  visited  mc  at  home  at  any 
and  I  could  not  imagine  bis  object  in 
to  me  now.  - 

Ton  bava  something  to  Boy  to  aiS|*l 
FalckT"Iaslied. 

"  Let  us  have  a  light,"  sold  he, 
III  oCTlain." 

Bidding  him  come  in  andahattbidl 
struck  a  light,  and  set  my  laoip  npM 
table.    Uy  visitor  flung  binwelfnpoa  at- 
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w  back  bis  cloak,  wbicb  was  balf- 
l  with  the  rain.  He  was  so  strangely 
since  1  had  last  seen  him,  that,  bat 
>ice,  1  should  not  have  felt  sure  that 
His  face  was  thinner  and  paler  ; 
were  rimmed  and  snnken  ;  a  slight 
had  increased  so  much,  that  his  fore- 
med  to  have  doabled  in  height.  Such 
e  had  wus  closely  cropped,  and  his 
d  moostache  were  shaved  off. 
would  not  bare  recognised  me  in  the 
'  he  said,  catching    my  eye  upon 

ok  not,"  I  answered. 

«ed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  as 

loss  to  continue  ;  and  then  added, 

•Tied  on  bad  terms  the  last  time  we 

pther." 

id." 

must  not  think  anything  more  of 
laye  no  heart  to  rake  up  old  quarrolH 
Mime  to  you  to  ask  a  shelter  to-night, 
'.  hare  not  a  iHend  of  whom  I  care 
. :  and  it  does  not  suit  me  to  seek  a 
imong  strangers.  I  am  not  the  man 
r  me  once.  1  have  had  a  run  of  mis- 
or  some  time— not  in  play  only,  for 
)?aa  a  thorongrh  gambler— everything 
te  wron^.  I  am  a  broken  man ; 
in  parse,  and  broken  in  spirits,  or 
not  come  here  to  ask  you  to  shelter 
rongh  night  Honorine — you  knew 
bT" 

pwifet" 
:  you  might  call  her  so,"  he  con- 

**  Never  did   a  man   love    a   wife 
iderly:  or' treat  one  with  more  kind- 
le he  had  means — " 
iscd  for  a  moment ;  then,  as  if  he 
)tten  what  he  mis  about  to  say,  ap- 
hand  to  his  forehead  again  ;  and  sat 
a  few  seconds,  looking  down, 
spoke  of  your  wife,"  1  said. 
'  he  continued.    "  Never  mind  now. 
t  all  hours  and  times,  by  night  and 
a  certain  thing  haunts  you,  it  is  natn- 
Ik  about  it,  and  to  forget  that  your 
)  not  interest  others  as  they  interest 

seem  in  trouble,"  I  said,  as  sooth- 
C  could. 

'  he  answered,  "  things  were  dof*- 
longh  before  the  crowning  miBfor- 
ic.  People  will  say  it  is  my  own 
erhaps  it  is.  But  I  never  saw'life  as 
,ow.  Accident  set  me  on  the  wrong 
bre  I  knew  the  difference  between 
I  wrong  ;  and  one  thing  and  another 
}  push  me  on  the  same  way.  It  is 
ret  out  of  old  habits.  If  I  had  to 
i  agaio,  I  would  act  differently.  But 
OS  of  experience  come  too  late  to  )»c 
le.  And  yet  there  is  no  mercy  for 
though  it  is  often  hard  enough, 
ill  the  hubbub  of  opinions  in  the 
;o  find  the  right— especially  for  a 


young  man.  He  goes  on  sometimes  blunder- 
ing, and  growing  familiar  with  evil,  until  his 
seuBe  is  blunted,  he  excuses  everything,  and 
cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  is  be- 
come what  the  world  calls  a  scoundrel." 

His  tone  and  manner  were  so  utterly  ab- 
ject, that  I  could  not  help  pitying  him.  Per- 
haps my  previous  loneliness  made  me  feel  a 
satisfaction  in  any  kind  of  companion.ship.  I 
saw  that  he  was  suffering  from  some  recent 
misfortune,  and  I  attributed  his  self-accusa- 
tions to  the  tone  of  despondency  thus  wTought 
in  his  mind.  I  even  reproached  myself  with 
my  old  antipathy  to  him,  and  thought  how 
few  men  would  hate  each  other,  perhaps,  if  the 
minds  of  all  were  left  bare. 

"  Come,^'  I  said,  "  let  us  not  look  at  trou- 
bles until  we  are  half  blinded.  Turn  away 
from  them  to-night,  and  to-morrow  you  will 
see  your  way  the  clearer." 

"  I  am  worn  out,  Valentine,"  said  he. 
"  Tiiis  is  no  thing  of  to-day  nor  of  ye.sterday. 
I  have  held  up,  and  have  kept  a  careless  out- 
side, with  such  things  in  my  heart  as  would 
have  driven  any  other  man  mad  ;  but  I  cannot 
hold  up  any  longer.  I  have  been  hunted 
about  like  a  runaway  slave — turning  this  way 
and  that — and  finding  myself  baulked  on 
every  side.  I  have  determined,"  he  said,  ris- 
ing up  suddenly,  **  to  be  haunted  no  more." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  I,  "  no  more  of  this 
now.  Let  us  make  a  fire  and  be  cheerful  this 
stormy  weather." 

Casting  on  some  additional  logs,  and  fann- 
ing the  embers  until  they  ignited  and  began 
to  blaze,  I  sat  down,  and  bade  him  also  bring 
a  chair  up  to  the  fire. 

**  I  am  as  wet  an<l  cold  as  a  dog*s  nose," 
said  he,  spreading  his  hands  over  the  blaze. 

"You  have  been  in  the  country,"  I  remark- 
ed, seeing  some  clay  apon  his  lx)ots. 

"  I  have  walked  some  ten  leagues  to-<lay. 
This  rainy,  windy  weather  is  enough  to  blow 
and  drench  a  man*s  life  out  of  him ;  and  the 
cloudy  sky  weighs  upon  my  spirits,  as  if  I 
were  buried  alive  in  lead." 

*•  You  have  only  just  returned  to  Brus- 
sels ?  " 

•'  I  arrived  here  this  aflernoon  from  Paris, 
and  have  been  walking  about  the  muddy. 
streets  ever  since,  to  no  purpose.  I  thought  I 
had  a  friend  or  two  here ;  but  I  find  I  have 
not.    It  is  my  own  fault.    I  chose  my  own 
acquaintances,  and  might  have  known  what 
tliey  would  be  to  me,  when  such  a  time  as 
this  should  arrive.    Yet,"  he  continued,  look- 
ing at  the  fire,  *'  there  was  one  from  whom  I 
hoped  something  better.    Never  mind  now  I 
After  the  conduct  of  Honorine,  I  need  not 
;  have  looked  for  honesty  in  the  world.    This 
!  friend  never  lived  under  my  roof,  as  she  did, 
,  for  years — sharing  my  prosperity,  and  swcar- 
I  ing  every  day  that  it  was  all  for  love  of  me. 
May  she  die  in  a  hospital  I" 
I     Several  times  I  essayed  to  divert  our  con- 
versation into  new  channels,  but  ho  invaria- 
bly returned  to  the  same  subject;  and  at  length 
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I  let  him  speak  on  without  interrupting  him. 
After  a  while,  his  anger  seemed  to  have  spent 
itself,  and  he  lapsed  into  a  silence,  which 
lasted  for  some  minutes, 

'^  I  am  poor,  Falck,*'  said  I,  pulling  out  mj 
purse 

"  No,"  he  said,  stopping  me  with  a  motion 
of  the  hand  ;  **  it  is  not  money  I  want.  If 
you  will  give  me  a  shelter  to-night,  I  will 
promise  never  to  trouble  you  any  more.  This 
is  as  much  as  you,  or  any  man,  can  do  for 
me  now." 

I  would  have  asked  him  more  particularly 
the  nature  of  his  troubles,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  advise  or  assist  him ;  but  his  abrupt 
manner  and  manifest  irritability  restrained 
me.  I  determined  to  wait  and  see  whether 
this  would  pass  away.  I  watched  him  as 
he  sat  witii  bis  back  turned  to  the  lamp, 
and  noticed  the  changes  of  expression  in 
his  features,  corresponding  to  the  succession 
of  thoughts  in  his  mind  ;  and,  giving  way 
again  to  my  fanciful  mood,  I  interpreted  them 
in  my  own  way,  until  I  had  built  up  a  theory 
of  his  misfortunes,  satisfactory  to  myself. 
At  length,  the  singularity  of  his  manner, 
and  his  long  silence,  took  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  my  mind,  that  I  began  to  feel  his  pre- 
sence irksome  and  to  repent  of  having  ad- 
mitted hinL  The  recollection  that  I  had 
been  unaccountably  led  to  think  of  him,  when 
sitting  alone ;  and  to  call  to  mind  the  manner 
in  which  we  hod  last  parted  ;  the  words  he 
had  used,  and  how  in  the  height  of  my  passion 
I  had  threatened  him  in  a  public  room  ; 
coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  being  now 
actually  sitting  before  me ;  perplexed  me 
anew.  Wilder  fancies  than  any  I  had  had 
b«;fore  followed  each  other  swiftly  through 
my  mind  like  the  blood  globules  in  the  veins. 
He  seemed  to  my  imagination,  after  looking 
intently  at  him  for  some  time,  to  begin  to 
grow  taller,  and  then  gradually,  to  shrink 
to  his  original  form  again,  like  the  Afrite 
before  the  fisherman.  The  fire-light  begin- 
ning to  flicker,  gave  to  his  features  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  succession  of  strange  grimaces, 
which  annoyed  me.  I  would  gladly  have  in- 
vented some  means  of  getting  rid  of  him — 
but  it  was  already  late,  and  I  could  hear  the 
rain  still  falling  out  of  doors. 

**  Will  you  eat  anything,  Falck!  "  said  I, 
seeing  a  pretext  for  breaking  the  silence. 

*•  If  you  have  a  glass  of  Schiedam,"  he 
paid,  *'or  anything  that  would  raise  a  man's 
Fpirits — " 

"  A  bottle  of  Rhine  wine  ?  "  I  said,  rising 
from  my  chair  to  fetch  it. 

My  visitor  nodded  assent ;  and  I  set  the 
bottli*  before  him.  Hastily  filling  a  goblet, 
he  dr lined  it  off.  "  You  will  drink  with  me  V^ 
said  he.  "  Let  us  have  another  glass.  This 
has  a  goo<l  rough  smack  with  it  that  feels 
hono-t.  Drink!  I  think  I  will  take  your 
advio-;  and  ponder  no  more  on  troubles  to- 1 
mghU  Let  us  be  merry.  Plav  me  some  of  I 
the  lively  melodies  of  *  Le  Jfozze,'  or  *  n  i 


Barbierc.'  Yet  no,"  Le  added  tfaniptly, 
''  music  makes  me  thoagbtfUl,  no  mttter  hew 
lively.    Have  you  a  set  of  dice  ?  " 

"I  have  determined   neyer   to  gaoiUi^' 
said  I. 

"  So  have  I,  yon  cannot  haye  better  ream 
to  hate  adice-tiox  than  I  baye.      Don't  tluik 
I  want  to  gamble.  Let  our  stakes  be  peUbk^ 
if  you  will.    I  want  to  pass  an  bonr  or  twi  I 
lightly."  I 

Yielding  to  his  explanation,  I  aeaxeheiftr  I 
and  found  my  dice ;  and  my  yisitor  ari  1 1 
seated  ourselves  fiicing  cacu   other  it  ll  J 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  btpi  I  j 
to  play.  I 

'*  Did  ever  gamester  haye  snob  lnckl"li| 
exclaimed,  after  several  throws.  "  I  ■uM 
have  won  a  fortune  to-night.  StrufBiI 
knew  a  man — a  Russian — ^in  Darmstadt,  ill 
would  play  for  nothing,  and  beat  itt  fti 
world  ;  and  yet  if  he  staged  a  krentzer,  w 
body  might  win  it  fh>m  him.  Again!  Nl 
me ;  for  you  have  a  turn  for  thinkings— do  JH 
fancy  I  might  have  gone  elsewhere  mi 
thrown  the  same  casts? '' 

"  Numberless  minute  things  contribute  ti 
the  result  of  every  throw,"  I  answered ;  "a^ 
for  example,  the  position  of  yonr  arm,  ttf 
number  of  times  you  have  abaken  the  hK, 
the  force  with  wnioh  yon  cast  tbe  dice,  Ai 
roughness  or  smootimess  of  tbeir  edges,  thi 
angles  at  which  they  strike  tbe  table.  AV 
one  of  these  things  might  have  been  modw 
at  any  other  moment.  The  simplest  renlfr 
is  connected  with  a  chain  of  causes  nmniif 
back  to  all  eternity  ^  and  tbe  slightest  d^  | 
rangement  in  any  link  of  tbem  nught  hiTe  I 
prevented  it."  I 

"  True,"  replied  «y  visitor.  "  Let  ds  drink 
another  glass,  and  throw  again." 

"  The  game  does  not  interest  ae,"  I  said. 

"  Very  well :  I  will  play  agtiiut  myself,  for 
an  experiment.  See,  mv  I  uck  boldiaetrlv  the 
same.  And  yet  I  have  sometimes  been 
'  throwing  out '  a  whole  night.  Diable!  I 
could  knock  my  head  against  the  wall.*' 

My  visitor,  at  this  point,  cast  dovm  tke 
dice-box  violently ;  walked  to  and  tiro  n^ 
tering ;  then  returned  to  the  table,  and  be^ 
to  throw  again.  Sitting  facing  him.  ib^ 
easy  chair,  I  watched  his  movemtfrt^ 
listening  to  his  exclamations,  and  the  fUflk 
rattle  and  click  of  the  dice,  until  I  hogiH  ^ 
feel  sleepy.  I  resisted  my  drowsincsa  h»»* 
ever,  for  some  time  ;  for  I  folt  a  fciad  if 
fear  of  falling  asleep  while  he  sat  there.  IMt 
tbe  influence  of  the  wine  I  had  drunk.  0^ 
the  monotony  of  sounds,  drew  me  graditfOf 
into  slumber :  the  light  of  the  lamp  bep> 
to  glimmer,  the  face  of  my  conmanion  beesii 
like  many  faces,  the  rattle  of  the  dice-b* 
followed  me  as  I  sank  into  wild  and  painM 
dreams,  and  became  wholly  obliyious  of  ti«i 
and  place. 

I  have  since  so  often  recalled  the  events  d 
that  evening,  that  no  single  circumstance  or  || 
shade  of  thought  then  passing  over  my  nUsA 
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f  dUtincllj  what  I  was  drpamLng  of 
fee  chillliiett  of  the  room  began  to 
I  me.  A  wnntion  of  coldDe^s  peue- 
bito  n;  dieanu ;  I  becamo  conscious 
i  external  power  gradaally  dnwing  me 
nj  Elomberi  and  I  instinotiTel;  re- 
ll,  cliaitiDg  to  tleep  to  the  last.  Bnt 
MllMtioii  of  where  I  waa  elowly  re- 
firith  «  comTortlen  eeaw  or  a  dark 
l^om.  and  a  depression  of  spirits.  Mj 
jeofd  gra<lD(Ll1;;  aDdallhouf(D  llie  lamp 
BngniBbed,  j  saw,  battle  faint  light  of 
Bow,  the  DonnteoaDceof  m7Conipiui!on 
[laleDtly  at  me  from  the  opposllc  aide 
hble:.  Hlfl  arms  were  lying  upon  the 
bd  his  chin  renting  upon  them  ;  hiaeyea 
faott  on  ■  lovel  with  mine,  an  I  sat  in 
Tehair.  The  idea  that  he  bad  been 
■  attack  me,  aiA  tbnt.  while  closet; 
Pngmyfttaluregioeceiriwereaaleep, 
(been  snddenly  arrested  by  my  eyes 
hitmck  me  in  aji  inntaDt,  and  1  started 

Ul"  I  said,  "^tting  awak?,  without 

kbtT" 

^paaloQ  did  not  answer. 

Wding  over  tronblcs  again  I"  I  COQ- 

Jln  an  assamed  tone  of  raillery.  "  For- 

t  tliat  yoo  are  in  the  dark,  and  how 

fill  kept  silent,  and  without  making 


IRKd  down  to  the  hearth,  and  raked 
■crs  with  a  match  ;  Ibey  were  mere 
tTakiag  m;  lamp  ftom  the  table, 
la  light,  tnd  cod cav oared  to  ignite  it ; 
I  violt  WW  burnt  awsy,  anil  the  oil 
led.  Tfa«  match  going  out,  left  me 
|i  lUrlcneaa.  I  called  my  companion 
feiwilhont  aroaslng  him.  With  a  dread 

yLOora  to  him,  I  etood  undecided. 
n  k  It;  it  may  save  bU  life  to 
."  nid  I,  temporisiuE  wltti  myself. 
uch  for  my  lancets,"  and  1  groped 


royed  himself.    I  battened  tJi  arouse 

» ;  but  ainpped  anddeoly.  and  closed 

r  again,  fM  the   Idea   that  I  might 

ncA    of    nicirder    occurred    to    me. 

iliftiirent  eiroumataneea   I   might   at 

e  rejected  mch  an   apprehension  ; 

IWDed  by  long  illaces,  depressed  by 

□xeftMnent,  and   overwrought   t^ 

I    fkncle^  1   saw   it    almost  or 

_,     1  knew  ho«  ingndootly  thi 

■  tometimi.'s  tarn  the  slightest  evidcnct 
f  tho  Bccused,  and  I  recollected  tht 
If  circumstance  of  my  having  threst- 
DBwith  vengeance,  in  tho  presence  of 
Mo,  no  doubt,  remembered  the  bet 
Jwoacbed  the  table  again.    There  w; 


jnet  sufficient  light  to  distlngalsb  an  object 

lite  close  :  and  oa  I  went  near  to  blm  upon 

e  filde  next  the  window,  I  saw  Immediately 

the  truth  of  my  suspicion.    He  had  iDflIct«l 

upon  himself  a  deep  wound  In  Uie  ude  of  tho 

neck ;  and  his  arms  sinking  on  the  table,  his 

chin  bad  fellcn  npon  them,  in  the  attitude 

which  I  bad  first  seen  htm.    I  found  my 

trumeal-<!nBe  upon  the  table  ;  and  raising 

n  slighUy,  I  diacovpred  ono  of  my  lancets 

opE!n  in  bla  hand.    Ilia  face  and  hands  were 

cold.    Setting  bim  up  in  the  chair,  I  felt  tbr 

his  pulse,  and  found  it  stopped. 

In  thla  terrible   situation,  and  while  still 

staining   bim   In    my   arma,   the    danger 

which    threatened   me   preaented   itself  so 

vividly  that  I  became  halt  parnlyai^d.    The 

previous  quarrel,  the  iustrument   being   my 

property,  the  wound  Itself  boing  of  an  -- 

usual    kind,    and    such    aa    only    one 


convict  me.  How  many  u 
have  been  committed  from  appareotly  wcnker 
inotivvsT  A  murder  la  in  itself  a  monstrosity 
;a  (be  history  of  buinanUy,  and  auppOEea  In 
its  author  a  man  not  governed  by  common 
principlea  of  reason.  Is  the  Iblly  of  tbe  net 
;ver  taken  as  an  argument  of  innocence ! 
Most  men  judging  from  Ibeir  own  oaturei, 
as  they  arc  accustomed  to  do  in  ordinary 
matters,  would  decide  every  murder  to  Ue 
improbable  ;  but  (hoy  know,  notwithatanding, 
thatsuchorinios  are  frequent,  and  win  readily 
believe  them,  hon-everunnatoral.  These  were 
my  thoughts  aa  I  stood  there  at  that  moment. 
Gut  I  bad  unconscioualv  added  a  isign  of  gnllt 
still  more  to  be  feared  than  any  1  bad  ci 
Eidered :  In  my  agitation  I  had  taken  no  ei 
to  avoid  contact  with  blood ;  and  I  now  c 
covered  that  one  of  my  cnfb  was  wet,  ani 
"d  not  doubt  that  there  were  traces  of  blood 
I  other  parts  of  my  clothes. 
To  give  an  alarm  now ;  and,  agitated  as  I 
as,  to  maintain  t!ic  truth  of  my  slrango 
story,  seemed  iu  my  imagination  to  be  certain 
deatructioa  My  fear  urged  ma  irresistibly 
to  fly.  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  hour : 
the  glimmer  of  light  might  be  tho  first 
iodicatlon  of  dawn,  or  the  light  of  tbe  moDi 
behind  tbe  clouds.  My  wild  latentian  wa 
to  select  as  many  nec<?B!a:'y  articles  aa 
could  carry,  to  lock  my  door,  and  to  depart  a 
once.  In  the  hope  uf  reaching  the  frontier  oi 
foot,  and  getting  next  perhaps  to  England, 
where  I  could  leam  the  result  of  the  dls- 
■ry  of  the  body. 


Bnt,  in  that  m 


slat 


ing. 


I  suddenly  felt  that  tlic  window  was  darkened ; 
and,  looking  ronnd,  I  saw  with  terror,  at  only 
a  few  yards  distance,  tho  figure  of  a  mar 
Intently  watching  me  through  tho  glass.  _ 
could  not  be  mistaken :  for  the  sky  behind 
made  his  outline  distinctly  visible.  lie  re- 
mained stiil  Tor  a  moment,  then  moved  ft'om 
one  ^de  to  the  other,  as  if  trying  to  ascertain 
what  object  1  coacealod  behind  me ;  but,  in 
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Bpite  of  my  alarm,  I  moved  Blightlj  each  time 
to  right  and  left,  in  order  to  intercept  his 
view.  I  sQspected  that  it  waa  my  oppoute 
neighbor,  the  painter ;  bat  the  figure  seem- 
ed taller  thfua  nia :  and  I  coold  not  imagine 
any  reason  he  could  have  for  looking  through 
my  window  at  that  hour.  Whoever  it  nugnt 
be,  I  could  scarcely  doubt  that  his  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  something  that  had  attracted 
bis  notice.  He  might  have  been  there  some 
minutes  before  I  observed  him :  perhaps  he 
had  seen  me  leaning  over  the  body,  with  the 
instrument  in  mv  hand.  I  knew  that  it  was 
difficult,  from  without,  to  distinguish  anything 
in  a  dark  room  ;  but,  if  he  had  seen  nothing, 
how  could  I  account  for  the  ^evident  eagerness 
of  his  scrutiny  t 

The  figure  stood  still  agun;  then,  I  saw 
it  apparently  listening ;  lastly,  I  heard  it  tap 
sharply  with  its  nails  upon  the  glass.  With 
the  faint  hope  that  I  had  not  been  seen,  I 
determined  to  remain  still.  The  tapping  was 
repeated  after  a  minute  or  two ;  but  soon 
after,  to  my  great  relief,  I  saw  the  figure 
disappear  down  the  steps  leading  to  the 
leads. 

The  idea  that  the  man  was  gone  to  c^ve 
an  alarm,  and  to  have  me  arrested,  struck  me 
with  the  force  and  the  suddenness  of  a  musket 
bullet  I  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out,  but  I  could  see  no  one,  nor  any  lifrtit  at 
the  opposite  house.  Finding  that  the  sash  was 
unfastefted,  I  drove  in  the  pin-bolt  that  hung 
at  the  side,  and  pulled  down  the  blind.  Then 
I  changed  my  coat  for  another,  and  seizing  a 
stick  only,  I  went  out,  fastened  the  door  of 
my  room,  took  the  key  away,  and  crept  down 
stairs.  Crossing  the  square  yard,  I  called,  in  a 
voice  as  unlike  my  own  as  I  could  make  it, 
to  the  porter  to  pull  the  string  of  the  gate  ; 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  were 
accustomed  to  do,  sometimes  at  late  hours. 
The  door  opened,  and,  without  looking  behind 
me.  I  closed  it  after  me  and  hurried  away. 

The  clocks  were  strildng  three  as  I  hurried 
along  the  Boulevards.  A  man  at  the  Barridre 
de  Hal  asked  me  where  I  was  going.  I  said 
I  was  a  surgeon,  and  that  I  was  called  to 
attend  a  patient  outside  the  Barri6re ;  and  he 
let  me  pass.  I  hoped  to  reach  Valenciennes 
across  the  frontier.  I  walked  all  night,  and 
rested  in  the  morning  at  a  little  village  near 
Bram^.  After  this,  i  was  compelled  to  avoid 
the  high-road,  and  to  lose  much  time  by  cir- 
cuitous routes  ;  for  I  knew  that  my  flight  had 
increased  my  danger  tenfold.  What  story 
could  I  tell  now,  if  I  were  taken  ;  when,  to 
the  supposed  evidences  of  guilt  which  fhte  had 
accumulated  against  me,  were  added  the  facts 
that  I  had  precipitately  quitted  my  lodging 
in  the  night,  leaving  all  my  property  behind  ; 
that  I  haid  given  a  false  story  at  the  Barri^re  ; 
and  that  I  had  since  been  hastening,  on  foot, 
towards  the  frontier?  It  was  of  no  use  re- 
gretting, then,  my  indecision  in  not  at  once 
avowing  the  truth,  and  trusting  to  my  inno- 
cence.   I  knew  that  I  had  staked  all  upon  the 


chances  of  escape,  and  that  that  wfts  now  ngr 
only  hope  of  safety. 

I  had  lost  so  mnch  time  in  going  oat  of  aj 
way,  that  It  was  not  until  the  third  day  fhil 
I  crossed  the  frontier,  and  paned  valM- 
ciennes,  without  going  through  ihe  town.  Oi 
the  fourth  day,  having  arriyed  at  Aim^ 
mnch  wearied  with  my  day's  walk,  til 
tempted  by  curiosity  to  see  aomo  newapspo; 
and  ascertain  if  it  contained  anr  ■il^^fitf 
my  fiight  and  its  cause,  I  decided  to  alalia 
my  usual  prudence,  and  to  enter  the  town.  H. 
was  dusk,  and  I  kept  in  narrow  atreeli,  oitll 
found  a  small  cabaret  I  entered  and  adri 
for  some  refreshments.  A  noisy  party  iif  aa 
in  blouses  were  playing  at  domlnoea  atlcna 
in ;  but  they  ceased  their  game,  and  refuM 
me  with  a  scrutiny  that  made  me  repeat  tf 
my  rashness.  I  took  m^  seat  in  a  eonv 
alone ;  and  afterwards  tinddly  asked  fcr  fti 
latest  newspaper — glancing  over  at  the  aa 
in  blouses  to  mark  if  my  reaaest  attndsl 
their  notice  ;  but  they  were  all  intent  spa 
their  game.  The  paper  was  the  Gasette  da 
Nord,  a  French  Journal.  Keeping  it  hmk 
me,  for  a  moment,  with  a  dread  of  betrayiif 
my  intense  onriositv,  I  unfolded  it  at  lengtb,  j 
and  ran  my  eye  quickly  down  ita  colnana    /■ 

Glancing  at  the  items  entitled  "  VarioM  { 
Facts,''  I  stopped  immediately  at  apangnfk  n 
headed  "  Suicide  et  disparition  myst^rieia,* 
and  tremblingly  read  as  followa  : 

''  On  Friday  last  the  Sienr  Lonis  Gad, 
Concierge  of  the  house  No.  6p  Rne  RemiL 
Faubourg  Schacrbeek,  Brussels,  knockiofit 
the  door  of  a  lodger  named  V alentinCp  residhif 
on  the  first  fioor,  was  surprised  ,to  find  thtt 
he  had  not  yet  risen,  although  it  was  past 
mid-day.  At  a  later  hour,  he  became  alanaed, 
and  procured  a  false  key  to  opsa  the  door. 
On  entering  the  room,  a  terrius  spectacle 
presented  itself.  Seated  on  a  chair  near 
the  table  was  the  dead  body  of  a  Stranger 
covered  with  blood  from  a  wound  iatbeneck. 
A  sharp  surgical  instrument,  spotted  with 
blood,  was  upon  the  table.  Searching  in  the  ■' 
pockets  of  tne  deceased,  it  was  ascertunerf  r 
that  his  name  was  Falck,  and  other  c1i0l| 
to  his  identity  were  obtained.  NotUiC 
else  remarkable  was  found.  There  wereM 
evidences  of  a  struggle  ;  but  fi^m  the  mft/^ 
rious  absence  of  the  lodger,  suspicion  fastnel 
upon  him.  The  Concierge  remembered  Ai 
deceased's  iufjuiring  for  M.  Valentine  On  Ut 

Erevious  evening,  and  having  directed- hia  ^ 
is  room.  He  also  remembered  lettiogoit 
some  one  at  a  late  hour,  whom  ha  suppoffd 
to  be  the  same  person,  bat  iHio  was  oev 
imagined  to  have  been  the  lodger.  If.  Tan- 
dermere,  an  artist  residing  in  the  next  house, 
stated  that  he  was  a  friend  of  M.  Valentine ; 
that  he  had  seen  him  at  his  window  on  the  I 
evening  in  question ;  that  he  had  ol»erved  a  I 
light  in  his  room  after  midnight ;  and  that 
his  (M.  Vandcrmerc's)  daughter  happening 
afterwards  to  complain  of  illness,  he  crossed  the 
leads  leading  to  the  chamber  of  M.  Valentine 
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(irilo  was  a  medical  stadent),  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  his  assistance ;  that  he  then  found 
the  light  gone,  and  could  distinguish  nothing 
in  the  room ;  that  he  next  tapped  at  the 
window,  and  receiving  no  answer,  concluded 
fliat  his  friend  was  absent.  This  was  at  half- 
pwit  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sup- 
poaitioa  of  murder  has,  however,  rince  been 
disproved,  by  the  discovery  that  the  deceased 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Brussels, 
oa  Thnrsdaj,  informing  him  of  his  intention 
to  commit  suicide  tliat  night.     Losses  at  the 

framing-table,  and  the  dread  of  apprehension 
or  a  forgery  committed  in  Paris,  are  sup- 
posed to  nave  led  to  the  act  The  cause  of 
the  disappearance  of  M.  Valentine,  however, 
U  still  enveloped  in  mystery." 

It  was  not  enveloped  in  mystery  long,  I 
iliank  Heaven ;  for,  with  my  heart  lightened 
of  its  enormous  l<Mid,  I  returned  and  made 
my  statement  But  I  never  more  ate,  drank, 
or  slept,  in  that  terrible  room. 

SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIP. 
Ws  w«re  ft1«iidi  when  oar  ehildlsh  utares 

Owed  little  for  nnk,  I  ween. 
The  wedth  of  their  xeeehlng  tendrils 

Twined  orer  the  gnlf  between ; 
When  loTe,  to  oar  crowded  school-room, 

A.  bower  from  Eden  broagfat, 
Where  we,  as  two  hermtts  living, 

Did  feed  on  etch  other's  thoogbt. 

Uer  deer  ejes  became  her  chlldliood, 

IDae  bad  abed  womaalj  tears ; 
fea  then  had  grief  made  me  older 

Than  tdnce  she  has  grown  firom  years. 
Yet  Friendship  is  so  transforming. 

That  few  eoold  ever  divine 
If  tlie  grief  or  tta  goahing  leagbter 

Was  moat  of  It  heis  or  mina 

Tliat  time,  bow  it  oomes  before  met 

The  leaaoM  oar  love  made  light— 
The  Mat  in  the  large  old  garden— 

The  walk  on  the  tommer  nl^t 
The  gBme,  the  song,  and  the  reading 

One  page,  till  tlie  twilight  foU. 
Ah !  then  we  bat  Uaghed  when  the  shadow 

Came  o'er  what  we  loved  so  well 

And  oh  I  how  my  heart,  whenever 

Hen  was  the  triumph  and  prize, 
Danced  to  the  tone  of  her  prainea, 

Or  glowed  to  her  lighting  ejes  I 
And  her  warm  friendship  not  onlj 

Ifi  me  coald  no  fiuilt  espy. 
Bat  exacted  from  thoee  who  loved  not 

That  sham  of  the  loving  eye. 

AlasI  for  the  pleaMot  ridont 

With  the  dear  schooi^a^a  that  Bed; 
For  she  waa  to  be  a  lady, 

And  I  was  to  earn  my  bread. 
They  loosed,  as  e  tie  degradlDg, 

The  bond  which  our  childhood  wove. 
And  fathlon  too  noon  froie  over 

The  streams  of  that  early  Uiw. 


As  seems  the  moon  at  its  rising, 

To  hang  in  some  low^y  tree 
Overlaying  its  loaves  with  silvoi^* 

Tier  love  was  that  moon  to  me. 
But,  when  she  cUmbeth  the  heavena, 

The  tree  is  In  shade  alone ; 
Alas!  from  the  life  It  brightened 

E'en  60  bath  my  moonlight  gone. 

Fve  stood  in  the  darkened  doorway 

While  she  passod  in  to  tho  ball 
Ify  beonty!  1  longod  to  see  her 

The  pride  and  the  qaoen  of  oil ; 
And  heard  how  her  friends  could  envy, 

And  wished  I  might  but  command 
A  moment  of  rank,  to  give  her 

One  pressure  ftxmi  one  true  hand. 

They  said  she  was  sick.    Bo  often 

We  had  nursed  each  other  of  yore, 
That,  spite  of  the  formal  message^ 

And  s{)ite  of  the  closing  dow, 
I  lingered,  expecting  vainly; 

^  Some  touch  of  old  fondneea,  bow. 
May  wish  for  the  hand  fomillar 

To  rest  on  the  aching  brow." 

She  was  wooed,  and  by  one  above  hef^— 

A  noble  of  wealth  and  flune; 
I  was  glad,  for  her  sake,  his  fcmdness 

Could  stoop,  and  not  call  it  shame^ 
To  look  on  her  wedding  only 

I  put  my  mourning  away; 
I  would  not  that  aught  too  sombre 

Should  cross  her  that  happy  day. 

And  fo  she  is  gone;  bnt  no  one 

Iler  place  In  my  heart  can  All ; 
It  is  the  heart*s  darkened  chamber. 

The  dead  friend  lying  there  stllL 
So  I  sit  In  my  window  lonely. 

And  long,  as  she  parses  by. 
For  a  turn  of  the  old  affection, 

A  glance  from  a  softening  eye. 

And  to  ITcavon  I  still  look  forward — 

Heaven,  where  the  lost  are  foand; 
Where  tlie  shackles  of  earthly  grandenr 

Fall  off  on  the  holy  ground; 
Where  the  spirit  at  last  enA-anchlsed 

May  smile  at  its  broken  chain ; 
Whore  love  is  intense  as  holy — 

To  give  me  my  friend  again. 

MILTON'S  GOLDEN  LANE. 

Ax  old  LincolnRhire  clergyman,  who  used 
to  visit  MiltoQ,  has  preserved  a  pleasing^ 
picture  of  the  blind  poet  siitinji^  in  the 
sammcr  evening  to  ei^'oy  tho  fresh  air  at  the 
door  of  his  house  near  Bunhi  11  Fields,  "where 
he  would  sometimes  receive  the  visits  of 
people  of  quality  or  distinguished  parts.- '  At 
that  time  tho  Artillerj  Ground  was  not  shut 
in  with  houses.  There  were  the  grounds  next 
to  it  planted  by  the  City  with  shady  walks 
for  the  recreation  of  the  citizens.  There 
were  gardens  and  a  windmill  or  two.  15 un- 
hill  Fields  were  fields  then  ;  so  were  Spital- 
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fields  ;  so  were  Moorficlds ;  so  were  Spaflelds. 
Hereabouts,  from  old  times,  w^as  the  &yourite 
resort  of  the  citizens  of  London.  In  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign,  the  people— jealous. of  an 
attempt  to  stop  pastimes  in  the  fields  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city  wall  by  digging  deep 
trenches  in  various  parts — sallied  forth  in  a 
mass,  and  filled  them  up  again. 

I  had  been  thinking  of  these  things  one 
day  not  long  ago ;  of  ^*  the  flowery  rivulets 
and  noise  of  water-wheels,"  which  an  old 
writer  describes, "  on  the  north  side  of  the  city 
wall ;"  of  certain  springs  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood once  bubbling  up  clear  and  bright 
ill  the  midst  of  fields  and  credited  with  many 
cures.  I  had  been  wandering  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city  wall,  or  rather  of  the  site  on 
which  that  wall  formerly  stood.  I  had  bidden 
the  streets  with  the  carts  and  coaches  and  the 
busy  crowd  all  vanish,  and  the  meadows  come 
ap;am.  I  had  replanted  vineyards,  restored 
trees,  gardens,  and  public  walks.  I  had 
particularly  restored  three  windmills  which 
stood  close  together  on  a  certain  mount  near 
here.  Dirty  sewers  I  had  turned  again  into 
the  flowery  rivulets  of  the  old  writer,  and 
with  my  mind's  car  I  had  listened  for  the 
drowsy  murmuring  of  water-wheels. 

Over  this  ground — hallowed  by  the  memory 
of  Milton— I  had  been  idly  wandering,  in 
short,  upon  a  summer *sday;  and,  setting  aside 
what  I  had  fancied,  I  wrote  down,  when  I  got 
homo,  exactly  what  I  had  seen.    Here  it  is : 

Within  ten  minutes  walk  from  the  Post- 
ofllicc  I  turned,  in  the  first  place,  down  Golden 
Lane.  It  is  a  thoroughfare  which  serves  as 
n  High  Street  to  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
I  am  about  to  record  my  experience,  ilost 
people  know  Golden  Lane.  It  is  a  thorough- 
hire  with  gin-shops  at  each  end  ;  and,  gene- 
rally, a  few  strangers  passing  through  it — 
except  when  the  fever  is  unusually  busy 
there — and  then  a  barrier  is  placed  at  the 
entrance,  with  policemen  stationed  by  it  to 
warn  off  the  public  ;  as  I  remember  once  to 
have  observed.  "Wiiether  the  residents  of 
Golden  Lane,  and  its  vicinity,  wore  also 
warned  to  stay  at  home,  and  keep  the  fever 
to  themselves,  I  do?i't  know. 

The  thermometer  being  at  seventy-five 
degrees  in  the  shade,  I  found  the  Red  Bull 
at  the  comer  doing  a  roaring  trade.  Within 
five  minutes  fifteen  persons  wont  in,  and  only 
six  came  out.  I  do  not  reckon  those  who 
carried  beer  away  in  their  own  jugs  ;  I  only 
noticed  the  bar  customers,  I  observed  that 
few  seemed  to  go  in  by  predetermination.  I 
did  not  see  anybody  make  a  short  cut  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way  direct  to  the  doors. 

A  bricklayer's  labourer,  for  example,  had 
no  thought  of  working,  that  hot  afternoon ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  thought 
of  getting  drunk :  he  was  merely  lounging 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  suddenly 
stopped  short — a  touch  at  the  doors,  so  easy 
to  push  open  with  their  leathern  band  and 
nicely  balanced  weights  behind,  and  in  a 


second  he  found  himself  hefore  the  dtlnlng 
taps!    Two   women   coming    ap   the  Imne^ 
talking  loud  and  fast,  had  Little  Imsketa,  bbA 
came  out  no  doubt  to  buv  small  qaantitici 
of  grocery.    But  the  noisiest  of  them— still 
talking  under  the  bonnet  of  her  friend— knev 
instinctively  that  she  was  abreast  of  the  Sed 
BulL    Without  turning  her   head  die  alio 
pushed  at  the  door,  and  drew  In  her  coopsc 
nion — not  unwilling.    Then  again  the  saOsv 
little  cabinet-maker.     He  was  going  to  the 
timber  yard   to  buy  a  bit  of  veneer :  ll 
certainly  didn't  come  out  to  stay  at  the  Bif  | 
Bull.     He  passed  it,  he   had    reached  tk 
utn^ost  extremity  of  its  attraction  befixe  It 
was  sensible  of  its  infiuencc.     He  wafeitd. 
I  fancy  that  he  carried  with  him  jost  enoi^ 
money  to  pay  for  the  veneer  he  wanted,  tad 
no  more ;  he  turned  back  and  was  sncked  li 
by  the  Red  Bull. 

In  the  lane,  right  and  left,  for  a  qurtar 
of  a  mile  each  way,  the  inhabitants  getidl 
their  wants  supplied.    On  each  side  dark  o- 
trancos  to  courts  and  alleys  look  like  rat  liok% 
through  which  dwellers  in  the  rotten  max 
creep  in  and  out,  like  rats,  in  quest  of  aaeh 
food  and  fresh  air  aa  Golden  Lane  affofdi 
Amusement  might  be  found  there  also,   h  ]\ 
Golden  Lane  there  is   a  good  dry  skittl**  .- 
ground  ;  in  Golden  Lane  there  was  to  be  i  [j 
raffle  for  a  handkerchief,  and   at   the  bum  j 
house,  after  the  raffle,  the  proprietor  and  tbe ' 
winner  were  each  to  contribute  something  it 
order  that  dancing  might  commence  at  nine 
o'clock ;  in  Golden  Lane  there  is  the  Ball 
of  Harmony,  where  Mr.  Quivers,  the  celt- 
brated  patter  singer,  proposed,  on  Saturday 
evening  week,  to  commence  his  miscellaneou 
entertainment  of  singing,  dancing,  and  other 
novelties  ;  and  to  this  pleasure,  the cbarge /or 
admission  was  one  penny  only.  The  ball  devot- 
ed now  to  harmony  has  seen  some  changes  in  its 
day.  It  was  a  chapel  once.  On  an  old  board— 
which  the  harmonist  has  not  gone  to  the  ex- 
pense of  removing  from  the  wall — ^I  read,  in 
half-obliterated  letters,  "  Star  CofTee-hoose.'' 
Then,  on  the  door  there  was  still  a  slit,  with 
the  words  *'  letters  and  bills  for  acceptance  *' 
legible  above  it,  although  I  can't  imagine,  jolt 
now,  any  capitalist  who  would  care  to  harei 
business  residence  in  Golden  Lane.    It  it  a 
place    for   pleasure    now.    In   Golden  Ltfw 
there  is  the  Temple  of  Arts,  divided  by  a  tkio 
screen  from  the  poor  man's  confectioner's,  tbe 
baked  potaioe  shop.    Certain  nights  and^ 
voted  otherwise  to  rational  amusement.    The 
friends  of  dancing  were  invited  tc    attend 
that  evening,  when  a  live  pig  and   »  silrtf 
snuff-box  would  be  given  away.    There  was 
a  printed  declaration  in  the  window,  in  wbicb 
the  undersigned  John  Sullivan    begged  to 
state,  that,  having  been  the  holder  of  the 
prize  ticket  for  the  sow  and   litter   lately 
announced  to  be  given  awav  ;  and,  having 
omitted,  for  throe  days,  to  call  for  them,  the 
proprietor  had  drsposed  of  the  same  ;  but  that,    I 
upon  application,  he  had  been  compensated  to 
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, stofhiBexpettntion.    Aftpr this, wha 

J  refuse  fnilh  ia  Ihe  live  pig  »nd  lilrer 
p-boi  I  Golden  Laao  blends  cbnrity  with 
~r  a  tale  or  bnmao  laffpriiiK  could 
in  to  d&Dce,  let  bim  come  (brward 
Sdftu^^e.  like  K  man,  on  Tuesdu?  ncit  at  the 
It  or  MifS  beerthop,  for  the  benefit  of 
rhomaB  Tibb9,  alia*  DeafOne,  who  hfw  lost 
t  Ikcn-ao  ;  *'  01  on  Tbnradny,  for  the  beneflt  of 
nma  Hill  and  Sarah  Banaey,  who  were 
llhilysaidtobe"tntroable;"or,iraiiffpring 
egeb  n  lore  of  lonB,  Saturday  next,  at  the 
fctne  hoo«e,  tb«rewill  be  ainging  for  all  who 
rmpbnthw  with  Jeirr  Allen,  better  knomt  at 
'■rtTcl.  Be  statcB,  withonl  piiQctuation,  Kod 
_  all  the  Incoherence  of  teal  trouble,  that 
iring  been  out  of  pUice  for  Bum  time  hU 
'•rd  i«  going  to  dUtrejB  him  of  his  home 
le  asistans  cannot  be  obtaned  thran^h 
iioedian  of  this  trial  he  hopes  to  retaia  it 
so  eonviriftl  mcclin  will  be  under  the  direo- 
on  ofThomaa  Schally  and  Ned  the  Nnmmer 
nd  the  cheer  will  he  taken  at  eight  o'clock." 
If  an  inhabitant  of  that  nelghboarhood  de- 
red  to  be  Bhared — the  dewre  woa  not  com- 
lon  [here,  if  I  might  judge  from  the  fhccs  I 
ict — it  would  be  done  with  ease  for  bim  in 
olden  Lane  at  the  charge  of  one  halfpenny ; 
red  and  bloc  pole  stands  Ibrth  toproclnim  it. 
t  hia  fa^  cntT    Hfsr  Mr.  Frizz, 


lie  rag-«hDp  keeper   illustrated  his  lesaon 


nolhing 


t  of 


u-pudding,  and  of  Hba  of  becE  Thi 
nney-aweep — nhoiw  hoose  had  a  bright 
a  knocker,  and  is  quite  the  cleanest  in  the 
^ — WBS  a  pattoo  of  both  Ihew  Bne  arts ;  he 
ke  both  by  poetry  and  painting.    lie  it  was 


«  witnessed,  in  which  a  man 
in  A  rei7  well-paTed,  but  deserted 
e  hastening  (o  a  tremendous  fire  lu 
himney  of  number  fereu.  There  was  bold- 
^  hia  conception  of  the  relative  sizes  of 
*^  ay,  and  house:  the  man  and  boy,  being 
loei  of  the  scene,  were  represented  in  a 
re  «D<1  coloieal  way ;  the  perspective  of 
le  bnek-^tQand  was  pre-Rapbaelile.  With 
10  name  of  a  mSSani  pre-Raphaetite  against 
a  number  in  the  cilali^ue,  tbia  picture,  I 
link,  would  equal  soma  -thnt  I  hare  men 
[lagin  Trafalgar  Sqnare,and  would  fetch,  (I 
tre  sav)  a  mint  of  money. 
San  Court  Premature  twilight  came  upon 
e  aa  I  passed  noder  the  roolM  way  into  Sun 
Durt :  with  its  inky  pooll ;  its  rag-stuRM 


windows;  Its  fonr  miserable  bean-italks, 
whose  leates  ran  up.  hnnllngfor  the  sky,  from 
that  high  window-sill ;  itslong  rows  of  yellow 
stockings  and  unmended  shirts  stretched  out 
upon  a  pole  from  n  garret  window  over  me. 
Tbej  wore  all  damp,  cold,  and  cheerless. 
Could  they  speak  they  would  all  swear  that 
nerer  conld  a  blewed  ray  Bill,  slant  or  per- 
pendicular, Into  Sno  Court,  to  prodocB  a 
shadow  of  justification  for  its  name. 

Sua  Conrl  I  Gloom  Court,  Filth  Court. 
Cholera  Court ;  ita  paTcment  never  knew  the 
taste  of  sun.  If  those  rills  and  puddles  ia 
between  the  stones,  whose  odonr  hurt  my 
nostrils,  were  not  dried  up  in  the  summer 
weatber,  conld  I  think  that  they  were  ever 
dryr  I  might  hare  heard  the  truth  of  Ibem 
from  a  child,  or  man  (I  don't  know  which"),  who 
— io  the  cost-off  troasorsof  a  giant  held  to  hjm 
by  one  brace,  and  tucked  Dp  to  his  kucea — was 
amusing  himself  by  stamping  in  the  blg^st 
and  the  foulest  pool  until  ita  contents  Dew 
against  doors  and  windows  right  and  left ; 
but  what  Intelligible  answer  to  a  ([uestion 
conld  I  have  got  from  bim?  I  mi^t  na  well 
have  catccblsed  his  friend  Ihebangry-looking 
hen,  whose  skin  was  bore  in  many  places ;  and 
who,  since  her  eyes  were  always  bent  upon  the 
sickly  ground,  most  have  a  very  ba^  opinion 
orthis  world  of  ours.  Here  wasanother  conrl ; 
and  there,  another  beyond  that.  Two  or  three 
branching  out  of  them  ;  and  all  alike — all 
with  rills  and  puddles,  beap.i  of  oyster-shells 
and  putrid  cabbage-leaves  scattered  in  de- 
fiance of  boards  at  every  corner,  threatening 
with  penalties,  in  the  name  of  tbe  church- 
wardens and  in  pursuance  of  acta  of  Parlia- 
ment, any  one  who  should  deposit  any  nui- 
sance upon  anypart  of  those  roadways.  Each 
court  hod  Its  own  rotten  water-butt  and  single 
dust-hole,  &4S.,  for  general  use — while  in  all 
the  open  doors  and  windows  swarmod  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  casping  aflcr  air. 

Presently  I  came  to  something  different.  A 
place,  not  les.',  bat  rather  more  liegtrewn 
with  oystcr-sbclls,  and  cabbage-leftvcs ;  not 
less  watered  with  filthy  puddles,  A  squnro — 
a  yard,  of  which  I  could  not  learn  the  name 

■beionging  to  a  class.    In  Belgrave  Square 

veil  lords  and  ladies;  In  this  sqnare  (Well 
.  islermongers  only.  Their  wares  of  every 
kind— sheil-flsh,  or  fruit,  or  vegetables,  or  the 

of  the  refuse  of  these — were  at  every 

Hero  was  to  be  heard  such  n  braying 
of  donkeys  I  Some  coatermongerswitb  band- 
barrowB,  and  some  with  donkey-carls  were, 

lib  replenished  stores,  preparing  to  go  forth. 

I  one  harrow  there  was  a  brown  masfl  of  con- 
fectionary, tike  a  Christmas  pudding,  decked 
out  with  dags  of  blue  and  yellow  calico. 
'  '   ine  halfpenny  aslice,  amiserahto  creature 
prepared  to  vend  Jamaica  pine-apples, 
tie    nau><es    had    all    been   wbitewai'bed 
',  although  I  think  not  within  the  memory 
of  anybody  here.  Every  doorwaaopened  back 
into  the  single  gronnd~l]oor  room,  where  man, 
wife,  children,  dDnkey,and  vegetables,  were  at 
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night  ehut  up  together.  Through  every 
window  I  could  Bce  the  pame  unwholesome 
colour  of  the  faces,  the  same  turn-up  bedstead 
with  the  patchwork  quilt,  the  same  rickettj 
deal  table  and  chair,  the  same  kind  of  glaring 
coloured  prints  upon  the  walls.  At  one  door, 
a  donkey  harnessed  to  a  long  board  upon 
wheels,  was  waiting  while  his  master  was 
employed  in  peeling  off  the  withered  leaves 
to  f2:ive  a  livelier  appearance  to  a  pile  of  yellow 
c abbages.  The  witoered  leaves  were  dropped 
at  his  own  door-way,  where  they  would  lie 
nud  rot.  At  some  windows  there  were  men 
in  shirt-sleeves  sn^oking,  and  looking  on 
with  an  air  of  lazy  satis&ction.  The  donkev 
took  advantage  of  bis  opportunity  to  munch 
the  outside  of  a  cabbage  that  bod  just  been 
trimmed ;  and,  being  unluckily  caught  in 
the  act,  was  checked  by  a  sharp  jerk  of 
the  bit,  and  liirce  hard  blows  over  the  head. 
Not  the  log  which  Giant  Blunderbore  bela- 
boured in  the  bed,  could  have  been  more 
patient  under  blows  Iban  that  unhappy 
animal.  Only  a  faint  twitch  of  ona  ear 
betokened  that  be  was  a  living  donkey.  His 
toaster,  irritated,  no  doubt,  with  what  looked 
like  a  defiance  of  authority,  cried  "  Er-r-r-r-h, 
vou  brute ! "  and  giving  it  an  extra  kick 
in  the  ribs,  watched  for  the  effect  with  a 
stern  eye. 

There  were  three  outlets  to  this  square.  It 
mattered  not  which  I  took.  It  was  my  whim 
to  wander  in  this  labyrinth,  asking  no  one  to 
direct  me,  until  I  should  emerge  once  more 
i  nto  the  light  of  day.  I  got  into  long  passages 
between  high  walls  of  houses  without  any  win- 
dows to  them,  except  here  and  there  a  hole  ; 
and  here  and  there,  I  passed  under  a  narrow 
archway,  leading  into  other  courts  and  rook- 
cries  interminable.  Strange  beings  met  me 
licre.  A  shuffling  woman  passed  me,  with  a 
face  that  was  born  miserable,  in  clothes  as 
jagged  as  a  saw,  carrying  a  bundle  of  rushes  to 
he  knotted  and  plaited  for  the  wicks  of  night- 
lights.  It  was  the  time  for  coming  home  from 
work.  A  tiny  boy — so  set  in  shape  that  any 
one  might  see  that  he  would  never  grow  big- 
ger, ragged  of  course,  and  covered  with  bits  of 
flock  and  feather — was  on  his  way  home  from 
the  bedding  factory  at  which  he  worked. 
Shouting  out  the  last  cant  phrase,  of  which  he 
did  not  know  the  meaning,  and  stamping  as  he 
went  to  keep  alive  a  constant  ring  and  echo  of 
his  steps  1>etween  the  walls,  he  did  not  seem  to 
grumble  at  his  lot,  or  to  think  it  hard.  Then  I 
met  a  man  with  long,  black,  greasy  ringlets, 
in  an  old-fashioned  great-coat  that  had  a  mar- 
vellouply  greasy  collar ;  he  was  looking  down- 
ward, hurrying  on  with  a  strange  nervous  step, 
as  though  he  had  been  used  to  pick  his  way 
bare-foot  over  sharp  flints.  Next,  I  met  an  old 
man,  with  thin  grey  hair — so  old,  that  I  think 
ne  mnst  have  lived,  when  he  was  young,  m 
some  more  wholesome  place — thin,  tall,  hol- 
low-clii>Mted.  but  not  decrcpid,  with  his  skin  so 
tightly  stretched  upon  his  face  and  forehead, 
that  it  seemed  a  very  death*s  head  that  peeped 


out  above  hii  shoaldera.  He  carried  lernvw 
of  deal,  cut  in  wafery  tfainnen,  to  mmke  boaimi- 
boxes. 

It  was  .an  awkward  comer  Into  whldk  I 
had  got  mvaelf.  I  bad  to  go  back.  Et«^ 
body  wondered  wby  I  ever  came.  I  notkii 
that  they  called  the  place  "  Leeeb*a  Beati  ;^ 
and  in  my  heart  I  did  not  bleaa  Leeck,  ■« 
envy  his  rents.  But  less  cause  to  UcmUb 
had  that  bricklayer's  labourer  who  hadbia 
laid  up  for  six  monthik  and  unfit  Ibir  «a^ 
His  complaint  was  in  the  lungs.  He  ks| 
b^en  very  bad  lately,  he  sidd,  and  ma  sii: 
getting  better.  I  should  not  like  to  tellUt 
80,but  I  feared  those  looeely-hanglngclothMtf 
his  would  never  fit  him  mt>perly  again.  Ikj 
were  all  labouring  men  like  himself  op  hac;ki 
said.  He  agreed  with  ms  that  it  was  a  fitly 
hole,  not  fit  for  a  dog  to  live  in.  aad  ' 
his  bit  of  energy  set  him  conghing : 

the  cough  ceased,  he  went  on^o  say— ^ 

bless  you,  sir  I  what  von  see  now  is  notUsc?*: 
He  didn't  know  why  they  lived  up  here,  emit 
that  it  was  cheap ;  perhaps  they  Biii^t  fit 
cleaner  places  as  cheap  if  they  tried;  W 
they  didn't  think  about  it.  "Most  of 'em  Ml 
mind  it,  sir."  He  couldn't  say  who  Litck 
was.  "  The  place  belongs  now  to  Skinner,  fit 
builder." 

There  were  not  many  shops.  Kow  sri 
then  th^re  was  a  dingy  biecr-shop,  with  doa 
from  which  the  paint  had  been  mhbed  iM 
hj  dirtv  hands— the  haunt  of  myriadi  rf 
flies,  who  got  intoxicated  on  the  sloMf 
counter,  and  then  staggered  against  the  Btiei| 
fly-papers  about  the  walls.  There  were  is 
shining  taps  j  no  cabinet  work  ;  no  vati ; 
no  portraits  m  the  window  of  an  enoamoBi 
fat  man  explaining  to  lean  blue  teetotallers; 
how  he  too  was  lean  and  bloe-visi^ 
before  the  happy  day  when  he  disBorend  / 
that  establishment,  and  drank  of  its  psre  malt 
and  hops ;  no  programme  of  a  nQS^elQh, 
showing  the  members  of  a  diswatcnted 
family  at  dinner,  who,  having  bon^  their 
goose  at  a  poulterer^s  were  forced  to  csrre 
it  with  a  saw ;  and  side  by  side  with  then 
the  cheerful  family,  congratulating  each  other 
upon  having  joined  a  goose-club ;  there  was  di 
judge  and  jury  club  ;  no  harmonic  meeting 
admission  free ;  there  were  no  vans  to  stadp 
to  Hampton  Court  or  High  Beech  at  t« 
and  threepence  each  person,  to  be  paid  (t. 
beforehand  by  weekly  installmen  ts.  NothiM 
was  there  to  allure  the  passer-by,  or  to  leu 
him  what  cheer  might  be  found  within  ^  M 
a  short  red  curtain,  and  a  row  of  beer^harrrii 
inside,  from  which  the  beer  was  drawn  direct 
No  wonder  that  ihe  "  Educational  lostitote.'* 
seeing  the  enemy  so  weajc  just  here,  sbooU 
stick  up  a  bill  Qver  th^  way  offering  for  trifling 
sums  to  instruct  ;jroang  men  and  women  every 
evening  in  ''Tonic  Sol  Fa  Singing," as  well 
as  in  French  and  Model  Drawing  !  But  who 
that  could  sing  (tonically,  or  otherwise),  talk 
French,  and  draw,  had  fixed  his  miserable 
habitation  there. 
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•   bariiil-gTOiinil.  whoBO    fron  s^te   I 

mtallT  diecoverred  In  it  earner  of  a  jitrd, 

BCliTe,  bnstnew-tike  •ppearanoG.    A 

„     ery  moicrste  ftjes,  BnilBB  ttttcmpl  lo 

B  rclalionelilp  wltb  th«  ftmoufl  Baroboae 

J>1  Ground,  at  Slf pney.by  c»llin(!  Ihia  Ihe 

vBarpboDe  BoiUUCtoiinil.BbetTvd  an  eye 

j  Kwake   to  worlflly  JnlcwM.      Pefp[ng 

faw,  in   tbe   midst  of  a   rank  gnrdED 

if  InriP  Bunfloirere,  and  pnrtt'd  off  witb 

.1  miiing  from  the  grave-jurd,  a  little  Lousp, 

ih  ih?  ivoril ''DiSce'' Over  the  door,  and  at 

(Inar,  a  mRn  in  failed  block  and  with  & 

liifl  m-ck-clolh — obvionfly  the  head  clprk 

not   the   msnagi^r   of  the  concern.    The 

'  ive-ynrd  Itnlfwnsrullof creviccB.and'n'as. 

iTiosI  ptaori.  vora  iinite  bore  nnd  bald  of 

.-*.   with  frequent  digging  up.    Nowhere 

-.  .1  I  H-clherntoteBttraccorcareiLndnettnvM. 

I  caw  leven  gnircs  open  ;  and,  nt  one  of  them. 

KgrareiUgEer — b  is  handeandclntliDH  covered 

frfth  clny— talking  with  n  wontan  who  hod 

brDOght   him   bread,  and   butter,   und  some 

l«K   in  a  tin    bottle.      Around    the    walls. 

anmbcrs    from    one    to    ninsty    odd   tore 

pointtsl  iu  white  upon  a  Uach  (iiroQud,  and 

beyond,  in  eterj  way,  the  oTerbancing  roofe 

of  wowl'^u   hooui  close  around  the   dismnl 

Bickly  ?pot. 

Vutsuiug  n;  wnlk,  I  paued  many  more 
colitis  like  Levch'*  Renli;  more  i^uloaies  of 
cof-termongKnr;  more  dark  and  fillby  repro- 
dQctlouFi  of  Sun  Court.  Alleys,  where  women. 
nttStig  urarow  on  door'Steps,  were  all  ulitch- 
Ing  brai^ea;  black  nookii,  where  eweepa  lived 
to^^thrr  lod  kept   Btores  of  toot;   ooisome 
Kbed?,  where  butchers,  oot  disposed  to  clean- 
Ilnew,  were  riauahtering-  their  sheep  while 
hoys  looked  OQ  wtti  greedy  interest.    Afler- 
ward«,  I  patwed  dMB  a  tarrow  iray  of  an- 
tique gabled  houaOL  bavinff  stuccoed  frontu ; 
lheR<.  once  were  IIM  dwellings  of  a  belter 
cinw.  allhoiigb  tbcre  is  no  pane  of  glass  in  all 
tbelr  leuili:-n-fraiatd  windows  bigger  than  my 
Iiuuit.    Nuw.  th««e  bouifos  ate  ict  out  In  single 
ronm.9  ;   their   outer   doora  are  gone  ;  they 
uii-  titiliv  [ind  dilapidated.    Through  one  of 
.1.,    .,     .1   .. ,,  I  gj„_  If,  a  great  room,  some 
■'i.ir  work;  table  and  stools  were 
n.>;  but  I  noticed  Ix'blod  then 
i.icoe,  enrionaly  cnrved.  One  of 
.ceupoo  a  time  was  ibe  abode  of 
'  iirll ;  who.  tVomapoorliarber's 
.ime  Lord  Mavor  of  London  and 
Ti  of  the  Wii  Maker's  Company. 
'■■■I    bequeathed  a  kildcrkia  of 

I.   t  ■■     -  .'i.     .  'I  annually 


CiL'  liiiniJrcd  iiMurul;  per  aiiiium  for  that 
purpose),  wilh  a  pious  respect  for  tbe  wishes 
of  Ifie  teilalor,  do,  to  IhUday.  upon  tl)e  ofore- 
«ai<l  cnnditioni  regularly  offer.  I  wondered 
What  Ibis  place  might  bare  bcea  like,  in  (boi^e 


days  when  the  builder,  bearing  in  mind  the 
rule  that  no  sentence  can  be  complete  without 
a  Terb.  eauseil  the  words.  "This  is  Figlreo    1 
Bow,"  to  be  cut  iu  a  tablet  over  one  of  tbe    \ 
doorways. 

1  wondered,  loo.  how  all  that  part  would 
look  from  tbccnr  of  Dliulloon,  hovering  not  far 
above  thi-  houHlops.  One  or  two  brighter 
spots  would  striku  the  eye  aniiilpt  tlie  dark 
jumble  of  roafB ;  fpols  wh^re  Ibere  arc  purer 
homes,  und  purer  naIure^  loo.  If  there  be 
(rnib  in  the  old  proverb  which  makes  cica 
liness  and  goodness  to  dwell  together, 
one  of  tbo«e  clean  tpobi  1  noticed  a  po__ 
mangKng-womaD's  home,  ber  bearthttoned 
doomtep,  and  her  tidyroom.  She  might  well 
baye  excused  herself  if  she  bad  been  dirty, 
having  to  work  for  that  poor  crippled  boy, 
Kittiug  in  a  chair  beside  the  doorway,  and 
another  younger  child  wllhin.  I  stopped  to 
ask  of  her  my  way  back  Into  Golden  Lone. 
The  woman,  who  bad  not  caught  my  question, 
rebuked  her  child — not  (he  poor  cripple — 
with  "  Qitiet,  Bill  I  I  can't  hear  my  own  voice 
for  you  ; ''  and  then,  turning  to  me,  Enid,  "  I 
begTDur  pardon,  sir?"  I  asked  again,  and 
i^bc  directed  me  to  "go slraigbt  on.  Golden 
Lane's  close  by." — "Is  the  boy  ill,  ma'am  T' — 
"  No,  sir.  He's  been  lame  ftom  his  birtb.'' — 
'■  Row  old  is  he!"— "Fifteen,  air."— "Fifteen  I 
I  thought  him  younger.  Can  he  walk  at  all  J " 
The  woman  had  turned  to  count  some  clothes 
just  taken  from  (ho  mangle,  and  the  cripple 
answered  for  himself. 

"  No.  I  never  shall  now,  sir,  an  long  as  I 
live."  Tbe  mother,  EtillcountinRthecfothei, 
'■  ?Ax,  seven,  eight,  nine,''  stopped,  and  caught 
at  his  words  eagerly,  as  if  great  weight  were 
due  to  tbe  sufferer's  own  opinion  of  bimself ; 
and  repeated, 

"  You  think  you'll  never  walk,  dear ! " 

The  Iwy,  aH-aid  be  had  disheartened  her, 
said,  "It  will  be  alone  time  Krst,  I  tblnk, 
mother,  if  I  do  at  all."  The  woman  asswcrcd, 
"  Never  mind.  lie  sortu  the  clotbes,  and 
does  many  little  things  for  me.  He's  very 
useful  to  me,  «Ir,  thougn  fou  wouldn't  tbink 
it."  No,  Indeed  1  I  should  need  a  molhtir's 
love  and  tenderness  to  think  tlwt. 

Dusk  came  on  while  I  was  loitering  nbout. 
There  was  a  strange  change  in  the  aspect 
of  Golden  Lane  as  I  issued  Into  it  again. 
Where,  in  the  hot  day-time,  I  lind  scarcely 
met  a  soul,  I  found  no^r  crowds  of  people : 
women  siltingoo  tbe  pAvement,  mvD  smoking, 
and  standing  in  croups.  At  all  the  beer- 
shopa  and  public-houses  there  were  lights 
in  tbe  wiodows,  and  sounds  of  singing  and 
danoing.  From  every  bole  and  cornei  round 
aboni,  the  inhabitants  seemed  (o  have 
crept  out  into  Golden  Lane  for  a  pleaiitnt 
change. 

Threading  my  way  through  (he  crowd  imtill 
found  myselt  once  more  in  n  purer  atmoEphere, 
I  thought  again  of  Ihe  time  when  ail  the 
neigbhourbood  "ns  a  sweet  rural  place,  i  ' 
when  the  harvest-moon  1  saw  shining  dc 
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,  ..,    .  «  Bp«ciSc  properties 

fUe.  It  ia  a  direct  paUier  of  nervouB 
mt.  No  eooner  does  ft  begin  to  operate 
|Ibc  iiilets  of  the  ttw^i  begin  to  close 
le  outer  world ;  the  eyca  are  dimmed, 
_.  I  stopped,  tbe  tongue  falters  ;  the  torpid 
n  then  reacta  apon  the  heart,  whose  Drm 
.Htions  are  reduced  to  feeble  Batterings; 
ft  larealh  gets  scantier,  the  limbs  grow  cold, 
V  death  snperTCnes,  it  ma;  be  in  ten  minatcB, 
tit  OR  hour,  in  on  hour — aa  in  the  cttse  of 
rcent  occldcal— or  at  a  Uler  period  ;  the 
■a  of  reuovery  being  in  the  ratio  of  the 
bcfs  oribe  operalioQ  of  the  poieoD. 
But  13  tbls  strange  and  sabtle  fluid,  one 
■  or  l«at  than  a  drop  of  Vhich  con  qaell 
'  "he  active  bruin  and  ncrvoua 
1 !  To  sight,  smell,  and  (asle, 
e  harmlens  Balira.  Chemical 
I  deleclB  in  it  a  little  mucus,  iniicb 
.  ■,  and  some  of  the  sails  of  saliva ;  Troai 
ieb  it  differt,  malal;,  in  the  slight  predonu- 
Bance  of  an  Bnimal  acid.  There  is  oolhing  Id 
ill  this  tbttt  could  inggeat,  beforehanil,  the 
■peciQc  properties  of  the  secretion.  It  1h  not 
poisonous  wben  taken  into  the  stomach.  Tbe 
readiest  and  perhaps  tbe  most  effleient  remedy, 
tbat  of  sucking  the  woond.  maj  be  performed 
with  scarcely  «n;  risk.  This  has  been  known 
«f  old.  "  WhMTer,"  writes  Celsus,"  will  Euck 
(be  wonnd,  Kill  be  both  safe  himself  and  save 
the  BUlftrBr."  Tbe  only  daoger  in  swallowitig 
tbe  vpBomof  the  viper,  codra,  or  raltle-soake, 
ftrieesftom  the  ^oribilily  of  some  blister  or 
enoT,  or  any  lesioa  of  the  scarf-skin  of  the 
tnotilb.  throat,  or  gullet,  which  might  allow 
Ibe  pbhoa  to  enter  the  circnialing  blood. 

Tbe  neri'uus  aystem  of  a  poison-enake  is 
proof  BEalnst  the  fpeclGc  action  of  its  own 

fuison.but  not  agnmst  that  of  anotber  species. 
)t.  Talrick  BinwU,  in  bis  History  of  Indlau 
Serpents,  alllniM  that  cobras  bite  each  other 
witbont  Iklal  consequences,  but  kill  other 
pnokca.  Tbe  larger  and  more  formidable 
finmiidryasof  India  prey  upon  other  serpenls! 
''ling  them  by  their  envenomed  bile,  and 
;i<  'I  sn-alloR^in^  them.  The  naja,  of  AlVtca, 
like  mannerkills  and  Korgea  the  polf-ftdder; 
■I  itiP'  raille-anate  will  atrito  and  alaj  the 

ccaain   snake,   and   onurwards 

■  Uow  it 

<ii?s;  when  our  own  species  has 
I'tt  of  atlaek,  the  Grst  indication 
.  ilie  ioocnlaled  venom,  either  by 
Hioiion  iir  e*cl»on  ;  but  this,  to  be  efTective. 
mml  be  done  promptly,  almost  Inslontiy, 
aftiT  Ibe  bite.  Olive  ^1  should  be  freely 
applied  to  the  wannd  i  and  the  mm*  tskcu 
inwardly  with  ammonia,  in  as  great  qiianlity 
aa  the  couatitntion  will  bear.  If  hartahom  be 
not  at  baud,  and  "  ean  de  luce  "  is,  the  latter 
forma  a  good  substitute.  Certain  plants  have 
been  vannted  na  speciSca,  u  e.  g,,  tbe  .Jn's- 
taloctiia  irrptntana  and  Hicraervm  Bcnotum 


against  the  poison  of  tberatlle-snahc,  and  the 
Libarna  Ctdren  agaiuat  that  of  the  eobra ; 
1ml  their  merits  have  not  been  established  by 
dne  anil  euccesaful  trial.  It  appears  that  the 
iinforlunate  victim  of  tbo  bite  of  the  cobra 
bad  some  of  tbo  Libama  Cedron  in  bis  pos- 
session, but  it  was  not  used. 

To  revert  to  the  melancholy  oconrrence 
which  has  led  ua  to  pen  the  present  article. 
Perhaps  the  moat  grievous  features  of  the 
caiMj  ore  those  revealed  at  the  searching 
and  exact  inquiry  into  all  the  particulars 
of  il,  which  led  to  the  verdict  of  the  Coto- 
uer'a  Inquest,  recorded  in  tbe  Times  of 
Saturday,  October  tweutv-thiril,  and  cited  at 
tbe  end  of  this  paper.  It  appeara  that  this 
accidcut — as  such  occurrences  are  termed — by 
which  an  apparently  steady  man.  who  '—' 
previously  perforated  his  duties  in  the  n 
aatiafactorily,baa  been  hurried  to  an  untimely  i 
grave,  leaving,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  a  widow 
~~id  yoong  family  bereaved  of  their  nataral 

alec  tor  and  provider — laoneofthecoantlcss 
calamities  befalliug  tbe  wcckly-wagt  clnsaes 
-ilainly  referable  to  intoxication.  Gurling 
lad  left  hia  home,  in  company  with  another 
keeper,  on  the  evening  before  the  accident, 
ind,  as  bis  poor  widow  deposed,  "  She  never 
law  him  afterwards  alive."  According  to 
,ho  evidence  of  liia  companiona  they  bad 
ipeut  tbe  night  at  a  leave-iakiugporty  of  a 
friend  going  (o  Anetralla.  On  returning  to 
■■■  - '  duties  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  "  they 
\  auarteru  of  gin  at  the  public-bouse  in 
inolber  afterwards,   and   again 


prudence,  the  plainest  sense  of  imminent 
haiard,  were  overpowered.  The  cibibilioa, 
during  tbe  previous  year,  of  tbe  Egyptian 
anakc-charmers.  who  acted  their  parts  with 
cobras  deprived  of  their  poison  fangs,  hud 
left  a  vivid  Imprcaaion  on  the  man's  minf 
"is   impression   came   uppermost  when  1 

tered  on  the  scene  of  bis  daily  duties,  ar 
he  must  needs  try  to  emulate  tbe  Egiiyptians. 
'    newly  arrived  Morocco  polaon-snakc  was 

it  aclccted.    It  was  taken  out  of  Ita  cage, 

s  graxped  by  its  middle,  flnttrlshed  aloft, 
and  thrown  like  a  lasso  round  the  neck  of 
the  younger  performer ;  fortunately  for  him 
it  was  not  roused  to  bite.  An  assistr^" 
keeper,  who  happened  to  enter  the  room 
this  juncture,  begged  Curling,  "  For  Gi 
sake,  to  put  back  the  snake.''  Tbe  infatu- 
ated man  replied,  "  I  am  inspired,"  and 
laughed  at  tbo  wamingi 

Having  replaced  the  Morocco  venom-snake 
in  its  cage,  Gurling  then  cried.  "  Now  for  the 
cobm  I  "  and,  lifting  up  tbe  glass  front  of  tbe 
cage,  removed  it  as  be  had  dune  tbe  other. 
Tbo  cohro  waa  somewhat  torpid  from  the  cold 
of  tbe  preceding  nicbt,  and  tbe  man  placed 
It  in  bis  bosom  ;  il  Inerc  revived  and  glided 
downward  round  his  walat,  its  head  emc^g^ 
ing  from  beneath  the  back  part  of  hla  wBJi<t- 
coat.  Tbe  man  grasped  the  cobra  by  the  body 
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about  a  foot  from  the  head,  with  one  hand  | 
drew  it  out ;  seized  it  lower  down  with  the 
other  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  flourishing  it 
aloft,  as  he  had  nourished  the  other  snake, 
when,  as  he  held  it  up  in  front  of  his  &ce,  the 
cobra — suddenly  expanding  its  hood — struck 
him  like  lightning  between  the  eyes,  plung- 
ing the  poison-fangs  into  the  skin  of  one  side 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  scratching  the 
opposite  side  with  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  man  was  staggered  by  the  blow;  the 
blood  streamed  down  his  face ;  he  called  for 
help,  and  his  companion  fled ;  but  '*  how  long 
he  was  away  he  could  not  tell,  being  in  a  maze.' 

AVhcn  assistance  arrived,  Gurling  was  found 
seated  in  a  chair ;  having  restored  the  cobra 
to  its  cage  and  closed  down  the  front  glass. 
This  return  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  this  per- 
formance (perhaps  instinctive)  of  the  prudent 
net  which  was  his  last  on  earth,  are  not  the 
least  remarkable  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  case.  He  was  still  sensible  and  col- 
lected, when  placed  in  the  cab  that  conveyed 
him  to  the  hospital ;  and  expressed,  but  in 
already  palsied  speech,  his  conviction  of 
speedy  death.  When  received  into  the  hospital, 
he  **  appeared,''  reports  the  house-surgeon, 
'*  almost,  if  not  quite,  unconscious,  and  unable 
to  support  his  head.  His  face  was  livid,  and  his 
respiration  very  imperfect,  he  moved  himself 
uneasily,  pointed  to  his  throat  and  moaned.'* 
The  power  of  utterance  was  the  first  lost,  then 
that  of  vision,  lastly,  that  of  hearing.  The  pulse 
gradually  sank,  the  extremities  became  cold 
and  torpid,  and  he  died  without  a  convulsion 
or  struggle,  about  one  hour  after  receiving 
the  wound.  The  hearts  action  was  renewed 
by  mechanical  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and 
artificial,  respiration,  which  at  one  time  raised 
the  pulse  to  seventy-five  beats  in  a  minute, 
was  kept  up,  half-an  hour  after  the  natural 
breathing  had  ceased  and  when  the  nervous 
syst^'m  was  dead.  Galvanism  was  tried  but 
**  had  no  effect." 

Strange  reports  of  this  very  plain  occur- 
rence have*  been  circulated  through  some 
channels  of  popular  information.  A  purveyor 
of  marvels  to  The  Morning  Advertiser, 
assuming  that  all  the  serpents  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  are  kept,  like  the  happy 
family  in  Trafalgar  Sq^uare,  in  one  large  case, 
detfcribes  Gurling  as,  m  the  ordinary  course 
of  hi?  duty,  entering  bodily  therein,  "with  a 
view  of  stirring  up  some  birds  which  had 
been  placed  there  for  the  food  of  the  serpents, 
the  time  having  arrived  when  some  of  them 
bad  recovered  from  their  torpid  state  con- 
si'quent  on  a  previous  meal."  The  cobr::  is 
made,  by  this  intelligent  and  accurate  in- 
formant of  the  public,  to  dart  at  the  unfor- 
tunate keeper,  as  he  was  stooping  to  pick 
up  one  of  the  birds.  The  screams  of  the 
victim  to  the  hazardous  duty  "  attracted  the 
instant  attention  of  William  Cockeridge, 
another  keeper,  who  thereupon  rushed  to  tlie 
serpen t-cuse  and  drew  his  companion  out.^^ 

This  ridiculous  report  has  found  its  way. 


uncontradicted,  into  otber  papers,  indidhi 
A  respectable  medical  joarnaL 

Now,  as  regards  the  mode  adopted  ftrw. 
serving  the  live  reptiles.    The  inqpuA  m 
proceeded   to   the   Zoological   Girtm  %. 
inspect  the  arrangementa.    They  tomA  fti, 
poisonous  serpents  kept  in  imul  eagci,« 
compartments,  donble-wiied,  and^'fittaflif 
in  such  a  manner  as,  with  the  moat  oriiMir 
precautions,  to  Insure  perfect  nft^  ta. 
casualties  of  the  kind.    By  meant  of  aakift 
rod,  hooked  at  the  end,  and  Inaerted  fSbtm/i 
the  small  apperture  at  the  top  of  each  a» 
partment,  the  reptiles  are   ^sily  nmmi 
into  the  compartment  next  their  owi,  wi 
made  secure  there,  while  the  keepcnplatt 
food  in  and  clean  out  the  empty  one.  TUton 
are  enabled  to  see  the  serpenta  in  fsM 
security  through  the  thick  glaaa  fhxitarfftt 
cages.''    So  says  the  Times  report  of  ftl 
Inquest,  and  any  one  who  knows  the  nftHi 
house  knows  perfectly  well  that  these  cmh 
are,  in  appearance,  like  cases  in  which  ildH 
birds  are  kept— or  like  the  larger  sort  rfgH- 
cases  at  any  great  jeweller's  estabUshneii 

The  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Sodi^ 
deposed,  on  oath,  that  **  the  keep«  h 
charge  of  the  snakes  were  inatmctedoi  m 
account,  at  any  time,  to  do  anything  teflt 
different  cages  when  the  makes  was  h 
them,"  and  that  on  one  occasion  lie  U 
severely  rebuked  Gurling  ''^for  lUliBt  flr 
glass  and  putting  in  food  for  the  snake  mk 
without  removing  it^' 

The  report  aforesaid  states  "The  nfit 
had  immediately  after  its  bite  xellnqniiM 
its  hold,  but  the  effect  was  inch,  that  it 
instantly  swelled  up  the  face  of  tiiejwor 
fellow  Garlin."    The  hoifte-snrgeoa  at  the 
inquest  states  that  "the  ri^t  ^tlid  wu 
swollen,    but   the    left    not    at  all,'*  sad 
the   jury    on    inspecting    the  My  foond 
that   it   "  presented   no   very  isttBsl  ap- 
pearance,  not  being  swollen   or  othervise 
disfigured."    According  to  the  ssasfiepos- 
terous  account,  Gurling,  "was  fortnnaielf 
unmarried."  His  widow  gives  evidence  b«(iMe 
the  Coroner.    And,  true  to  his  hypotheaiif 
the  accident,  the  reporter  expresses  his  c» 
viction,  that  "  the  jury  will  order  the  in    ' 
diate  destruction  of  the  venomous  reptl 
Their  verdict  was  (of  course)  to  the  ef 
'*  That  the  deceased  had  .lost  his  life  Iiy 
bite  of  a  serpent,  known  as  the  cotaiadi 
capello,  when  in  a  state  of    intoxictfisa 
and  in  consequence  of  his  own  raehneA  O^ 
indiscretion.'' 


chips; 


THE  CRTMKS   OK  COTTOX. 

Now  that  scarcely  a  civilised  individual  ex- 
ists in  any  part  of  the  world  who  does  not  wear 
cotton  in  some  form  or  other,  we  may  well 
wonder  when  we  are  told  of  t^e  inveterate 
opposition  with  which  its  first  introdnctioa 
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*  country  was  met.     Under 
of  encoaragiDg'OarirDolleaiiianiiroc- 
.jlra  Yiere   enncted   to  forbid  cottoQ 
worn  b;  gentle  or  aimple  apon  pain  of 
'iiii{irl»oiiiiiciit   Cot  too,  ssociated  with 
gtionist   principlee,  bas,  amoag  other 
litiea,  been   the  occ««i<iii   of  riot   -~' 
'led.    WbeneTer  diatreAB  fell  upoa 
g  populaiioii  it  was  tbe  fosbioa, 
aiijTK  thui  1  cemniy  ago,  to  attribate 
In  tbe  did  time  tbc  i 
luotry.   ami    tbe   irrctrievithle    miMrj   of 
'"■  TH  yet  a  a  barn,"  was  predicted,  over 
again,  from  tbe  eplaning  and  weaTing 
or  cotton. 

remarkable  of  these  prophi 
delivered  by  a  criminal  from  tbs  scnSbld 
on  ibe  eve  of  execution.  He  traced  all  bin 
crinitA  and  misfortunes  eimply  to  cotton.  In 
tha  Genttemeo'B  Monthly  Intelligencer  for 
ITM  we  Bod.  nader  lUte  of  May  3rd,  the 
tolloiring  letter: — 

'■  /Vom  Cork  m  Ireland," 
■•  Tbis  Da;  one  Michael  Carmody 
rtiuted  hrre  for  Felony  ;  npon  nbich  tbe 
Journ^yroeoWeavefaoftldBCity  (who  laljour 
iiiidfr  grval  DiffioBttioa  by  rcnaon  of  the 
U<!iidn<>i«!  of  Tnvde;  oecarioneil  by  the  perni- 
cious Tracttec  of  wearing  Cottons.)  assembled 
ill  a  Body,  and  drcja'd  the  Criminal,  Ilang- 
luan.  and  Gollows  in  CoCtonn,  in  order  to  die- 
C'iuru);e  the  wearing  thereof;  And  at  the 
i'lace  of  EnecDtioa  the  Criminal  made  the 
MloH-ing remarkable  Speech: 

■'  •  Gire  Ear.  O  good  People,  to  the  Word! 

•J  r  a  dytna  Sinner :  I  cnofi;*!  I  have  been  guilty 

ormfiay  Crimes  that  Necessity  oompelled  me 

lo  coDunit,  wliich  atarving  Condition  I  was  In, 

I   am   well   asaored,  was  occasioned  by  the 

^    Scarcity  of  Money,  that  has  proceeded  from 

.    the   great   Discoatsgement  of  our  Woollen 

I    Munuracturea. 

1         '-  -  Therefore,  good  ClulitiaDe,  consider,  that 

if  you  EO  an  to  mpprcM  your  own  Goodis,  by 

vreariog  such  Cottons  as  I  am  now  cloathed 

in.  yuu  will  bring  your  Country  into  Uiscty, 

ivhicli   will   oonsetjuently  swarm  with  saeii 

iialiappy  .\faIc.'factora  as  your  present  Object 

N  :  a^irl  iJie  Blood  of  every  miserable  Felon 

"  li  mjr.  aJler  this  Warning  from  the 

lil  lie  at  jonr  Doors. 

i   you  Late  any  Regard  for  the 

II  expiring  Mortal.  I  beg  you  will 

1 1I'.'  lUngmaathe  Cotton  Garments 

<<l<>rQ  the  GatlowB.  because  I  can't 

•-   HI  my  Grave  Lf  /  ihould  nee  the 

.-  wore  that  brought  me  to  Misery. 

-.iid  tllh  anlimely  End  j  all  which 

1  111'  Gentry  IttUnder  tboir  ChildrcB 

i:iiiii  •^vivaniB  for  their  0*11  Charactn^iSafce, 
ibo'they  have  noTsademess  fur  their  Country, 
because  none  will  hereafter  wear  Cottons,  but 
Oyster-Women,  Crlminala,  lluckiters,  and 
common  Hangmen.' " 
The    "  pendcious    practice    of    wearing 


cottons."  at  present  auRlaina  one-nixth  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  nod  gives  comfort 
to  every  nation  under  the  sun. 

TODKSELF  AT  TURIN. 

A  VIOLENT  Engrish  eiodns— all  the  one 
hundred  and  Bfty-one  bells  of  tile  Hotel 
Pedor  ringing  at  once,  and  Ihe  Anglo-Ssion 
tongue  in  mil  swing  adapting  itself  wilh  more 
or  lesssuccesa  to  the  exigencies  of  the  French 
and  Italian  langangefl,  demanding  boots,  hot 
wafer,  soap,  garfonn,  bettega,  ttoiliirtt.  breali- 
fluils,  vfttunni,  couriers,  and  bills,  op  and 
down  ftil  the  staircases  ond  galleries — doors 
banging  llltc  feeble  thunder  — a  sBTonrT 
vapour  rising  from  floor  to  floor — college  men 
perambulating  the  pasiages  wilh  alpenatock 
and  knapsack,  and  dodging  abont  for  bed- 
rooms—c  wiled  waiters,  charging  madly 
Ihroueh  the  livinKmassea  on  the  stairs,  armed 
with  the  terrors  of  Lot-water  jugs  and  boiling 
coffee— a  clattering  in  the  conrt-yard  of  car- 
riages rolling  ia  and  out,  wilh  stately  milonlB 
in  for  caps  inside,  and  brigades  oTrajrieri 
raging  madly  among  the  heaps  of  slniggling 
portert,  who  are  always  intent  on  carrying 
off  the  wrong  luggage.  The  whole  of  the 
peripatetic  portion  of  the  British  race.  In 
fact,  on  the  rnsh  for  home,  for  Home, 
for  Jerusalem,  Venice,  Genoa,  Sicily,  Al- 
bania. America,  or  the  Temple,  altering 
through  the  gateway  of  the  portly  mnnrion 
into  all  torla  of  conveyances,  and  with  all 

■tfi  of  noises;  and  the  coppersmith — who 

vays  lives  bard  by  every  Italian  hostelry— 
ban^ng  away  next  door.  It  being  quite  im- 
possible to  get  a  wink  of  sleep  more,  yon  get 

'  of  the  comfortable  bed  oTmaiT.e  loaves 

n  you  have  sunk  into  a  little  sort  of 
coffin,  yoa  trip  gingerly  over  the  cold  tile 
floor  of  the  hngo  barrack-like  room  and  look 
out  of  the  window. 

Ton  are  on  the  fourth  story ;  bnt  what  with 
en(rHo/5  and  high  rooms, when  you  peep  down 
""-  ""  Impreseed  with  the  belief  that 


crowd  of  foreshortened  manniki :.,... 

niklna  are  drilling  np  and  down  on  the  shady 
side  with  great  vivscltj- the  tall  white 
houses  opposite  have,  already,  their  oulsido 
wooden  btioda  closed  against  the  glare  of  the 
sun— overhead  ia  a  sheet  of  pnrple-blue.  just 
-•""■by  the_  streaks  of  one  fleecy  little  eload. 
etrcot  is  cat  off  abruptly  at  each  end 
by  the  houses  of  other  Ihoroughflires,  for 
Turin  isbuilt-with  great  regularity  in  square*, 
composed  of  gigantic  manslonu ;  and  eo. 
having  nothing  more  to  see  np  here,  von  dress 
and  creep  down  the  tiled  and  marbled  stair- 
eases  which  descend  in  great  reclanglos  to 
the  ground,  taking  care  to  hold  on  by  the 
bannisters  lo  guard  agaloit  the  t.-eacherous 
smoothness  of  the  footing.     I'asf  across  the 
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yard  by  the  river  god — ^wbo  is  watching  ovcfr 
hl8  empty  am  and  the  fountain  filled  with 
atones — to  the  talle  d  manger,  and  in  a 
moment  you  are  engaged  in  all  the  confusion 
of  a  crowded  table  d'hdte  breakfast  At  one 
end  of  the  table  are  four  or  five  officers, 
smart-looking  stoat  yoang  men  buttoned  up 
in  their  grey,  blue,  and  drab  coats,  busily 
employed  in  dipping  their  warlike  mous- 
tacnes  into  basins  of  coffee,  with  decanters  of 
Italian  ordinary  wine  before  them,  heaps  of 
cotelettes,  potatoes,  grapes,  green  figs, 
melons,  and  Chamounix  noney  ;  then  come  a 
sprinkling  of  foreigners — one  or  two  Poles,  of 
course;  some  goggle-eyed,  spectacled,  estheti- 
cal-looking  German  students;  a  man  who 
looks  like  a  shaved  Frenchman,  but  who  turns 
out  to  be  a  Yankee ;  a  vivacious  specimen  of 
the  real  Gaul,  in  beard,  imperial,  and  mous- 
tache ;  some  Italians,  deep  in  dishes  half  oil 
half  garlic  ;  and  a  strong  detachment  of  our 
own  countrvmen,  women,  and  children,  re- 
garding each  other  with  that  aversion  which 
a  true  Briton  always  exhibits  to  a  fellow  sub- 
ject when  on  foreign  traveL 

Breakfast  over — ^and  in  spite  of  tumult 
and  imperfect  grammar,  you  can  make  a 
very  comfortable  one  at  this  same  table 
d'hbte,  always  supposing  tobacco  smoke  is 
not  oflRi^nsive  to  yon,  lot  each  man  takes 
a  cigar  out  of  the  box  on  the  table,  and 
lights  one  the  instant  he  is  done  eating — 
plunge  out  into  the  streets,  and  taking  the 
first  turn  to  the  left  from  the  Fedor  Inn,  you 
are  at  once  in  a  comfortable  arcade,  safe  from 
wind,  rain,  or  sun.  It  is  sure  to  traverse  the 
sides  of  a  great  square  with  some  statue  or 
fountain  in  the  centre.  To  my  eyes,  the 
shops  in  these  galeries  or  arcades  are  more 
interesting,  as  they  are  certainly  more  novel, 
than  those  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  arcade 
is  filled  with  them  on  both  sides;  that 
which  is  towards  the  square  being  pierced 
here  and  there  with  passages  for  the 
people,  and  through  these  you  can  see  the 
bouHcs  on  the  other  side  of  the  rectangle, 
rising  above  the  arcade — which  only  reaches 
to  the  drawing-room  window — and  rearing 
their  stone  and  stuccoed  fronts  to  an  amazing 
height  The  people  who  pass  you  on  foot, 
are  mostly  of  the  lower  order ;  the  men 
dress  very  much  like  French  mechanics ; 
whom  Ihey  resemble,  only  that  they  are  more 
powerful  and  muscular-looking  men — indeed, 
there  is  an  annual  migration  of  Piedmontese 
to  Paris,  where  they  act  as  porters — some  of 
them  indulging,  however,  in  full  suits  of  blue 
velvet ;  the  women  with  gaudily-coloured 
handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads,  and  with 
red,  yellow,  and  pea-green  umbrellas  under 
their  arms,  and  gowns  and  cloaks  of  equally 
dazzling  and  forcible  hues.  But  you  soon  lose 
all  thought  of  them  in  staring  at  the  priests. 

Surely,  if  ever  there  was  a  city  in  which 
holiness  phould  fiourish,  it  is  Turin,  The 
enemy  of  mankind  must  have  but  little 
footing  there,  and  on  the  whole  must  lead  a 
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hard  lifb  of  it.    The  bells  never  ceaae ;  ni, m 
there  are  about  one  bandied  chiuehci  it  tti 
city,  if  there  is  the  smallest  efficsej  is  M 
ringing,  (as  was  supposed  in  old  times),  tftt 
spirits  ought  to  regu^  the  capital  of 
with  great  disfiivor.     The  attendant  vM 
in  these  numerous  chnrches    coBJolaett  Stt 
padres,  who  are  their  itlends  or  who  wnftto 
get  berths,  or  who  are  acting  as  hnBj9K^ 
fbssors — makeupamoetfbnnidttblebodj.  it 
every  ten  paces  yoa  meet,  without  the  sodW 
exaggeration,  at  least  two  priests.   Thedi^ 
cal  costume  is  here  in  Its  greatest  spkslift 
Nowhere  else  is  the  three-cornered  iMfdU 
of  such  tremendous  dimensions.    In  so  tit 
city  are  cassocks  so  flowing  and  eoeatriD  h 
their  cut ;  or  coats  so  severe  In  areUtodsn; 
or  silver  shoe-buckles  and  black  sUkriKUsp 
in  such  size  and  perfection.    Of  covR,lEi 
size  of  the  stocking  depends  on  the  risi  tf 
the  legs  ;  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  flvn  h 
a  great  choice  of  neatly-tnmed  limbs 
the  church  militant  of   Turin. 
you  look  yoa  see  a  padre  :  he  is 
the  street,  and  coming  out  of  the 
tioner's,  and  looking  in  at  the  workdiof^Mi 
standing  at  the  comer,  and  bowins  ont  of  M 
carriage-window,  and  staring  at  tSatfratfvii 
doorway,  and  buying  snafTat  the  tobaecssiA 
counter ,and  inspecting  the  tinman  at  woit^ 
holding  conversations  with  his  own  dspttBris 
in  all  variety  of  attitudes  In  ererj  ait  i 
perspective.    Gliding  along,  less  flreqaaltr> 
come  friars,  Cordeliers,  and  Domlnicas^vitt 
their  ugly  shaven  crowns,  and  sandalled  M 
for  the  most  part  as  dirty  as  extreme  saaeti^  t 
can  make  them  ;  perspiring  proftisely  in  that  > 
long  woollen  robes,  and  glancing  uneasily  st  jj 
the  passers-by  out  of  the  comer  ot  s  flennial  j. 
and  suspicious  eye.    These  g^tleswD  do  sot  ^ 
seem  on  very  good  terms  witt  the  weoJar 
clergy ;  and,  it  Is  said,  the  lattervooldlieby 
no  means  displeased  by  an  order  far  tiie  sup-  I 
pression  of  their  brethren — the  leplin.         j 
Hark!  The  crash  of  a  band — outoffhewsT,  j 
quickly ;  for  here  the  military  take  the  w^I ; 
of  the  civilians  very  unceremonionsly,  sod 
you  would  find  the  great  leathern  eaJig*  if 
these  Piedmontese  braves  a  very  unpleaartj' 
plaster  for  corns.      Ilero   they  come  Up 
rattling   pace,   equal    to   our   double-qdp 
march ;  bunches  of  long  cock's  feathen^  i^ 
green,   in   their  shakos,   close-fitting  0MB 
frocks,  long  and  heavy-looking  rifles,  aal  tkt 
tight  trousers  gathered  at  the  end  insiie  ttt 
gaiter ;  a  corps  of  riflemen,  all  fine  il^cirt* 
built  active  mountaineers.    Then  follswiOBi 
light  cavalry  on  foot,  with   blue  feathcA 
powder-blue  coats,  and  red  trousers  slaibrf  I 
with  leather.    A  regiment  of  the  line  toiK  ' 
up  the  rear  in  their  long  grey  coats.  lO  { 
marching  for  their  morning-s  exercise  outade  ij 
the  town,  where  there  is  a  grand  review  ewiy  ■ 
day.  Many  of  these  are  soldierly-looking  nea. 
whose  decorations  evince  that  they  served  ii 
the   last  disastrous   campaign   against  the 
Austrians,  or  in  its  glorious  precursor.    When 
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tf  b«re  tramped  by,  let  lu  turn  and  eiami  i 

nriiBt  a  mimber  of  libturie*  t  The  vorki 
Bdbiled  in  Ibe  wliidowi  and  at  tbe  doora 
I,  for  the  most  pirt,  lb«olog;lciLl ;  uicl  tlje 
lot  print  iBCTohaTil,  vho  bUb  ontaldc 
the  pavement,  Is  certain  to  show  a 
I  «tock  of  VBinti  and  miracle-workcTB, 
I  a  >tru;  copy  or  bo  in  oil  of 
E  chef  d'/tutire  of  the  old  mastorfl.  Bat 
_.c  arc  also  books  of  more  oitcnded 
ptercsl  tban  Dissertations  on  Interdicts, 
bccommnnka lions,  and  Coinnif<nla  on  the 
'atbere;  particolarly  thoee  which  refer  to 
polrtical  gaeitioni.  la  ercr;  place  thero are 
ctrikiae  prooft  tbal  the  Piedmontese  iKlievc 
as  strongly  u  ever  in  a  united  anil  inde- 
pendeol  IMf.  Kot  one  of  these  book  or 
piotnre-show  which  does  not  contain  portralls 
ofCliirlei  Albert,  eiecnted  in  ditTercnt  styles 
to  meet  the  purses  of  all  classes.  "  CaTloAlberlo 
— n  oillima  t/Zuffrunrnn  de  I' Indrpendcnta 
llaliana" — gaze*  onlof  those  l]De,tbangbtrul, 
biit  over-spec altttivc  eyes  from  every  second 
window,  aswith  arms  folded  across  hismasBiTe 
breoA.  be  e^ems  to  ponder  over  the  fato  of  his 
belored  Italy  ',  or.  again,  his  giant  form  is 
seen  toweriai;  among  his  stalf,  as  be  dosbea 
on  toward  the  sqoarei  of  the  ill-looking 
Tedenehi.  The  love  for  the  father  extends  to 
the  HOQ.  and  almoel  eqnally  cnmcrous  are  the 
portrait*  of  the  yonng  Victor  EmmanacI, 
doloK  ^U  jastlce  to  hisenunentiy  Celtic  ^e. 
bis  hi^  cheek-bones,  nose  up-tamed,  and 
onormons  monstacbe  and  goat-like  beard  am) 
ti>rt,  Jtftopoi,  of  tbia  said  beard  and  tuft — 
ihi7  Emperor  of  Austria  lately,  by  royal 
oidinnnce,  forbada  any  servant  of  tbe  Crown 
to  let  grow  Imperial  or  beard  ;  and  as  the 
Kinjr  of  Sardinia  is  distinguished  (or  the 
deveiopement  of  these  hirsute  ornaments,  it 
wiw  immediately  taken  for  granted  that  the 
order  was  directed  against  Picdmoat.  nnd 
every  Young  Italy  man,  and  every  Sardinian, 
to  show  their  coDtcmpt  for  Anttria,  imme- 
diali'ly  began  to  let  tuft  and  beard  grow, 
and  to  very  moch  suspect  those  who  nso  a 
raziT  on  their  chins.  Tbe  Kiog-^it  right 
■s^isme  <»  Victor  Emmaoael  Marie  Albert  En- 
gtne  Fprdinand  Thomaa  I — is  most  fceaerally 
M^csEDled  sitting  oa  a  rock,  smiling  de- 
Itsptly  on  the  Rawian  Bear,  the  Austrian 
Eafle.and  the  French  Cocli,  which  are  trying 
to  tkeaXX  him  ;  while  the  waves  which  break 
upoc  bis  sent  arc  explained  in  some  bad 
verw*  below,  to  mean  the  Powers  of  Dark- 
new.  wUch  are  broken  against  bis  ancon- 
ijiimblcTWolTe,  bnt.  in  reality,  be  lives  in  a 
very  mug  lltit?  palace,  and  is  said  to  1>c 
on  better  terms  witlL.  lomu  of  the  hostile 
I  DifnaEprle  than  his  saldeBt«  would  like,  if 
'    tlier  knew  the  troth. 

There  are  other  portraits  of  popular  heroes, 
lesx  keoitQ  to  fame.  Much  does  it  shame  and 
^iere  me  tolhiok.  Ibnt  of  one  oflbem  I  never 
beard  before.  Ugo  Bass!  most  have  been  a 
patriot  of  ft  Tcry  bigb  order,  however,  for  if 


bis  history,  as  rendered  by  tbe  Marionette 
Company,  was  true,  his  llro  was  passed  in 
making  %;Dg  leaps  at  the  King  of  Naples,  till 
that  irritated  potentate  had  him  sammariiy 
executed  by  in  army  of  pendulous  eoldlera. 
Ugo  Botwi's  likeness  was  everywhere,  ."' 
flourishnd  much  ia  the  Cafe  dtl  Italia, 
delta  Maciini.  and  tbe  number  of  pipe-beads 
bis  visage  adorned  must  dilTuftc  bis  name.  In 
time,  all  over  Europe.  After  poking  about 
the  book-till op5~fii!ed  loo,  I  regret  to  say.  with 
the  worst  literature  of  France,  comfortably 
placed  'twiit  works  of  divinity — and  ia- 
Bpectingsomeof  Ihcold  vcllnm-coTercd  lomes 
of  mlddle-Bged  history,  or  of  good  classics 
(and  what  glorious  typography  some  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  Italian 
printers  tnracd  out  I) — you  pass  a  tolntceo- 
abop,  oQering  nothing  remarldiblo,bul  a  good 
Gollectioa  of  mceracbaums  and  tobacco-bags, 
with  monks'  heads  as  tops,  the  body  of  the 
bag  being  made  to  represent  those  of  eccle- 
siastics on  the  largest  scale  of  aldermonic 
derclopement ;  a  banker's,  tbs  proprietor  of 
which,  according  to  tbe  myEterious  law 
ruling  Bucb  matters,  being  always  the  hairiest 
man  m  the  neighbourhood  ;  an  eating-house 
festooned  with  strings  of  colored  sausages, 
grey,  red,  and  bright  yellow,  while  within  yon 
ECO  tbe  proprietor  enveloped  in  b  savoury 
sleom,  busily  su peri n tending  a  battery  of  tin 
saucepans ;  an  albergo,  with  its  attendan* 
coppersmith  next  door,  working  for  tbe  bar. 
'"■-  -  a  boot-maker's,  where  tbe  whole  opem- 
of  the  trade  arc  CBrriod  on  before 
your  eyen  by  a  set  of  owl-like  corilonnier 
then  a  whole  batch  of  jeweller's  shops  in 
row,  rich  with  cnmeos  and  lava  ornaments, 
but  so  wildly  profuse  in  church  ornaments  as 
to  show  that  most  of  their  trade  is  derived 
IVom  that  source ;  then  a  ehocolate-shop, 
decorated  by  a  Ibil  length  of  the  proprietor, 
represented  in  tbe  act  of  making  a  very  bard- 


and  fancy  rolls  in  the  window,  and 
tremendous  crop  of  grUtin  bread — a  sort  of 
crisp  biscuity  edible,  made  in  lengths  of  a 
yard,  and  about  tbe  thickness  of  your  Dnger ; 
then — ran  past  it  for  yonr  life,  if  you  would 
not  he  saturated  with  garlic  to  the  very  core 
— a  eelltirini  eating-bouBC,  where  the  wild- 
looking,  wide-batted,  wlver-but toned  drivers 
are  busily  engaged  dlsposlag  of  the  unsavoury 
messes  of  a  very  dirty-banded  I'billis  ;  next 
several  milliners'  and  ready  made  clothes 
shops,  which  have  a  family  reneicblance  all 
orertbeworld;  though  I  was  rather  astonished 
at  seeing  a  light  pea-green  dress-coat,  with 
-  ivel  collar  and  cuffk,  and  cut  steel  bullonB. 
need  BB  "The  mode  of  Loudon,"  not 

ibering  that  I  had  ever  seen  such 

garment  in  Moses'  shop,  or  in  tne  fanE^y  ci 
tames  displayed  in  tailors'  windows  as  fafca- 
lons  for  1S52  ;  more  pipe-Kbops,  tafei,  cook- 
shops.  bookBellers,  book-atalis,  print-shops; 
cheap  bazaars — mere   ofT-ahoots 
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of  the  Lowther— with  Bpecimens  of  Engliah 
cutlery  that  would  ai^tonish  the  worst  work- 
man in  SheCaeld — and  then  the  arcade  ro- 
commenco8  again.  But  there  is  Buch  a  rarf  ety 
in  the  different  fihop  of  the  same  species,  that 
you  arc  insensiWy  led  on  through  street  after 
street,  always  under  cover,  piercing  through 
the  shifting  crowd  of  priests,  soldiers,  women, 
and  workmen,  and  getting  glimpses  of  the 
upper  classes  as  they  fly  past  in  broughams 
and  conpt-s. 

At  every  comer  vou  turn  there  is  a  shoe- 
black eagerly  watching  as  you  approach,  and 
if  there  is  a  patch  of  dirt  on  your  shoe,  mind 
lest  vou  should  be  taken  off  your  legs ;  for  he 
will  "instantly  pounce  upon  you,  and  transfer 
the  sole  from  the  ground  to  his  blacking-stand 
in  that  fraction  of  time  popularly  known  as  a 
jiffy.    Gome  out  into  the  square  to  avoid  him. 

Why,  it  is  just  in  front  of  the  market- 

Slace.  Heavens,  what  a  gay  place!  Iris 
erself  seems  to  have  come  down  here  and 
thrown  her  cloak  over  the  whole  population. 
What  piles  of  fruit  I  Great  loggerheaded 
pumpkins  lying  on  the  ground  like  decapitated 
common-councilmen ;  rich,  pulpy,  luscious, 
melons,  split  open,  with  the  sweet  juice 
flowing  round  in  clammy  streams;  walnuts 
heape4  up  by  the  barrel ;  chestnuts  roasted 
on  a  scale  that  would  drive  the  old  woman 
with  the  iron  plate  at  Temple  Bar  mad  with 
envy ;  apples  by  cart-loads ;  pears,  like  stumpv 
cucumbers,  by  the  waggon-full:  peaches — such 
hard  fellows — and  apricots,  and  pomegranates, 
welling  over  great  wicker-work  hampers  and 
baskets ;  mounds  of  ripe  figs ;  rich,  brown, 
black,  and  green.  And  then  the  grapes ! — can 
there  be  any  left  for  making  wine  this  year? 
We  had  heard  much  of  the  grape-rot,  and 
had  seen  some  specimens  of  it  by  the  road- 
side along  the  Val  d'Aorta,  but  here  men  and 
big  women  moved  up  to  the  middle  through 
walls  of  the  glorious  clusters,  with  the  silky 
velvet  blush  of  full  health  upon  them.  Then 
here  are  groups  of  the  country  people  buying 
and  selling  at  the  tents  and  stalls  all  kinds  of 
strange  stuffs  and  articles,  while  the  bullocks, 
with  their  mild  suffering  faces,  stride  through 
tlie  midst  of  the  uproar,  carting  along  blocks 
of  stone  or  mnrble  for  building,  rearing  aloft 
the  great. horned  yoke-collar  of  woo<l.  which 
seems  so  picturesque  but  so  absurd  an  addition 
to  their  harpess.  They  are  an  early  people,  and 
most  of  the  fruit-sellers  are  at  dinner — simple 
enough,  but  odorous.  They  are  all  devour- 
ing vermicelli  or  maccaroni  boiled  down 
with  garlic  and  vegetables  into  a  sort 
of  soup  over  their  little  portable  stoves, 
which  serve  beside  for  stewing  pears  and 
apples,  and  roostiuf^  chestnuts.  Here  is  a 
strange  oriental-looking  dame  almost  buried 
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behind  her  frait-Btall— «  bright  yeUov  W 
kerchief  itniggling  ia  vain  to  coBfineli 
masses  of  her  wild  blmck  ringleti,  uAte 
dark  eyes  flashing  with  energy,  u  with  mA 
wide  open  she  yelli  throagh  ft  fence  of  ■» 
white  teeth  all  sorts  of  Italiaa  BiUingi|iftii 
an  awkward  droner  who  hai  just  (iia|A 
from  a  whole  heap  of  her  pumpkiu  wk 
melons.    Approach    with    an    oatetitlAil 
franc,  and  see  the  bright  smile  intoiU 
that  angry  face  breaks  from  chin  to  torii^ 
welcoming  the /ar^f/tereparchaser.  Aillit 
she  raises  a  ponderous  scale  with  a  yvlv 
sliding  weight,  and  flings  in  ponnds  of  gnf^ 
and  then  you  cram  all  your  poekeH  ik 
peaches  and  pears,  and  having  filled  tost  hi 
besides,  staggering  away  with  great  mIUnm 
of  fttiit  in  paper  bags,  yon  imagine  dKHHi^ 
a  maniac,  for  she  has  given  you  in  chnfi  i 
whole  waistcoat-pocketful  of  coins  thit,akii 
lowest  calculation,  ought  to  be  woitk  tsin 
what  yon  gave  her.  So  distribute  ji  nm  Ui— 
among  the  chocolate-colonred  half-naMHIi   i 
boys,  who  are  rushing  about  like  a  tMemA 
of  young  Ojibbeways,  and  who  will  ia&iPf 
reject  yonr  first  advances,  believing  Ikai 
gigantic  swindle,  and  that  when  they  ilnlift 
out  their  hands  for  the   oflTerlng  i(wflllf| 
immediately  transferred  to  the  bag  t|iii-  j 
and  then  turn  into  a  eqf6,  for  the  heat  isaW  ■* 
intolerable,  and — ^pondering  over  agifstiA 
of  chocolate — look  out  on  the  restleai  elaf- 
ing  kaleidoscope  effect,  as  the  crowd  ii*i 
and  twirls,  and  shouts  before  you  in  sllllt 
energy  of  idle  life. 

It  is  a  relief  from  all  this  glare  and  bofle 
to  step  into  a  quiet  chapel  for  a  moiseBL 
The  heavy  red  cloth  curtain  that  bangi  it 
the  door  drops  behind  with  a  dead  Hopf  as  it 
to  shut  out  the  world,  and  the  ttnnm  i$  in 
comparative  solitude  for  a  moBcat  There  is 
sure  to  be  a  blind  beggar  at  the  door,  bat  a 
little  practice  enables  one  to  evaflihimhy  a 
rapid  rush  among  the  pillars.    The  chaeel 
appears   filled  with  a   soft    crinKon  light 
mingled  with  the  pale  but   gorgeooi  hseif 
the  wax  lights — for  there  arc  red  silkcnrtiiv  J' 
to  all  the  windows.    The  ceiling  is  allU*/ 
and  gold  mouldings,  with  paintings 
coloured  and  badly  drawn  of  saints  and 
in  the  compartments,  and  through  the 
dreary  waste  of  the  building— dreary  {■•jk 
of  its  battalions  of  gold  and  silver  etiw 
sticks,  and  its  new  lines  of  altars  all  sp]flfl9i4r 
decorated.    You  see  but  some  half  docei  « 
persons  dotting  the  pavement  as  they  pnf 
before  the  different  shrines.  A  marionette  10^ 
formance  and^  cafe  conclude  the  day  ;  aaitt 
is  with  a  contused  head  yon  retire  to  «■•*• 
dream  of  priests  and  soldiers  putting  yottt 
death  under  cart-loads  of  grapes  and  flgC 
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DISCOVERT  OF  A  TREASURE  NEAR 
CHEAPSIDE. 

FoRTUiTATCB  bad  only  a  life  interest  in  his 
imne ;  and  we  all  know  too  well  that  when 
k  died,  it  vaniihed  with  him.  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,  a  mnniflcent  merchant  in  his  way, 

Kre  the  porter  of  Bagdad  only  a  poor  one 
ndred  seqains    ererj  day   afler  dinner. 
Aladdin  sent  hia  mother  to  propose  for  the 
Saltan'a  daughter,  with  a  tolerable  present 
of  jewelf,    hot   atlll    with   no   more   than 
eonld  he  spread  fbrth  on  a  china  dish  and 
tied  up  in  a  napkin.    The  Genie  of  the  Lamp 
ecnsidered   it  a  xeeaonahle  exercise   of  his 
sapematural  power,  to  aerre  refreshments  on 
ft  "  large  nWer  traj  holding  twelve  covered 
diahea  of  the  nme  metal,   two  flagons  of 
wine,  and  two  silver  copa."    Ali  Ba1>a  beheld 
In  the  robbers'  caTem  what  his  limited  ideas 
conceived  to  be  a  pretty  large  amount  of 
ready  money  in  gold  coin ;  yet  he  thought  it 
a  wondcrfiil  thing  to  carry  off  no  more  than 
his  three  assea  could  bear,  under  an  outer 
load  of  wood  and  green  boughs ;  and  there 
was  not  so  much  of  it  but  that   his  wife 
borrowefl  "  a  small  mcaflore* ' — about  the  size 
of  a  banker's  shovel,  say — to   measure  it 
out.  Prince  Camaralzaman  (not  to  be  leaftied, 
and  call  him  Kttmmir  al  Znmmann)   found, 
in  the  cave  he  accidentally  opened  on  the 
gardener's  crmmd,  fifty  brass  urns,  each  with 
a  cover  on  it,  all  fall  of  gold  dust    But,  his 
rtiare  of  gold  dust,  when  he  divided  it  with 
.  the  gardener,  was  not  racb  a  great  share  after 
Ml,  mr  it  on] J  half  Ulled  fifty  oil  re  pots ;  and, 
M/'«  not  mock — in  these  times.    Candide 
«ai  Caeambo,  when  they  came  to  the  land  of 
tiief red  sheep,  fbnnd  the  common  children  (in 
▼ery  ragged  clothes  of  golden  brocade)  play- 
ing at  quoits  with  pretty  large  pieces  of  gold. 
But  (hey  might  find  the  common  men  in 
Australm  and  Oalifomia  playing  a  variety  of 
games  with  the  same  bright  metal,  at  the 
prewnt  hour.    Dm  doable  and  treMe-hcaded 
giants   whom    coaraMu  Jack  destroyed, 
were  believed  fax  their  pMioral  di^s  to  be 
giganticallj  rich,   adthongh  they  had  only 
Ftorcd  up  exhaustible  amomtta  of  gold.    Nay, 
the  very  goda   of  classical  antiquity  were 
reproaented  as  celestial  in  the  posscsrion  of 
servicce  of  golden  plate,  and  tne  loonging 
npon  g'olden  cooiohea. 

VOL.  VL 


In  all  these  golden  fables  thcro  vms  never 
gold  enough  for  me.  I  always  wanted  more. 
I  saw  no  reason  why  there  should  not  Ikj 
mountains  and  rivers  of  gold,  instead  of  paltry 
little  caverns  and  olive  pots ;  why  Jason  and 
hifl  men  should  not  have  sailed  in  search  of 
flocks  of  golden  fleeces  rather  than  one.  For, 
when  imagination  does  begin  to  deal  with 
what  is  so  hard  of  attainment  in  reality,  it 
might  at  least  got  out  of  bounds  for  once  in  a 
way,  and  let  us  have  enough. 

Now,  it  might  be  supposed  that  what  I  am 
going  to  relate,  had  its  foundation  in  this 
old  sense  of  injury.  But  I  shall  relate  it, 
to  the  letter,  precisely  as  it  happened  to  me. 

At  the  comer  of  Woo<l  Street,  Cheapside, 
London,  there  is  a  tree.  I  suppose  it  has  not 
the  least  business  to  be  there,  but  it  is 
pleasant  there.  It  is  a  far  better  thing  than 
a  statue,  to  my  thinking,  as  statues  go.  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  King  George 
the  Fourth,  but  I  should  prefer  an  elm  tree 
in  Trafklgar  Square.  A  pigtail  in  any  material, 
but  especially  in  stone,  strikes  me  as  a  pretty 
object ;  still,  I  think  a  poplar  would  be  on  the 
whole  more  ornamental  in  Pall  Mall  East. 
And  anybody  will  concede  that,  in  place  of 
the  frightful  abortion  on  the  top  of  the 
arch  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  tlie  commoncpt 
cablmge-stalk  ever  grown  would  bo  a  blo£«cd 
substitution. 

I  stood  under  the  tree  at  the  comer  of 
Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  on  the  first  of  the  gloomy  month 
of  November  in  the  present  year  of  grac«\ 
I  was  a  little  dazed,  as  the  tree  itself 
may  be  for  anything  I  know,  by  the  roar  of 
traffic  in  that*bnsy  place;  but  I  am  (juite 
certain  I  was  not  asleep.  I  had  liecn  reading 
the  Times,  and  had  walked  np  the  Strand  and 
Fleet  Street.  The  polite  black-bordered 
announcements  in  the  shops,  concrrnin^r  scats 
to  let,  "To  yiew  the  funeral  procession,'' 
coupled  with  the  morning's  advertis(?ment8 
rehifive  to  the  prices  of  seats,  and  to  the 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  wanted  to 
make  up  little  lively  parties,  and  to  the 
available  accommodation  in  the  articles  of 
provisions,  fruit,  wine,  plate,  linen,  glass, 
china,  and  good  flres,  "on  this  national  though 
melancholy  occasion,-'  had  set  mu  thinking 
whether,  in  these  days,  a  State  Funeral  (how- 
ever congenial  to  the  Herald *s  College,  or 
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convenient  to  a  Ministry,)  is  a  rery  worthy 
ni(>an8  of  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  an 
illustrious  man,  by  nature  modest,  manly,  nn- 
aiToctod,  unspoilt,  and  retiring.  My  concln- 
sions  on  this  sulject  I  reserve  for  another 
occasion.  All  I  mean  at  present,  is,  that  I  am 
sure  I  was  not  asleep.  I  was  considering  the 
subject  under  the  tree,  with  my  eyes  open, 
wlien  a  friend  of  mine,  known  on  'Change, 
dapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  so^d 
triumphantly : 

"  Well,  old  ly)y,  I  hope  there  is  gold  enough 
for  you  now  /" 

Coming  out  of  my  reverie  on  the  subject  of 
the  State  Funeral,  I  looked  about  me,  and 
said  *' Where  ?  " 

"  Where  ? "  erica  he,  quite  boisterously, 
"  Evcryrvhere  I " 

"  Except,"  says  I,  in  my  quiet  way, "  in 
Cheapside,  I  suppose." 

"  Except  in  Cheapside  ?  "  says  he.  "  Why, 
there  are  sometimes  three  tons  of  gold  a  day 
passing  through  one  house  close  by  nere." 

Three  tons  of  gold  a  day  I — Tons  I  I  should 
have  staggered  against  the  tree,  if  the  iron 
railings  would  have  admitted  of  it. 

'^ Except  in  Cheapside?"  says  he  again. 
''Why,  one  customer  of  that  house  has 
dealings  with  it  to  the  extent  of  a  million  a 
month  I  What  the  bunness  of  that  house 
will  be,  passes  human  calculation.  There  are 
ships  on  the  sea  now,  sailing  away  for  England 
as  fast  as  thev  can  carry  on,  Tiith  millions 
stowed  away  m  their  holds !  The  gold  they 
bring  from  Australia  is  so  pure  that 
Nature  has  thro^ii  the  Refiners  here  out  of 
the  refining  branch  of  their  business,  and  all 
they  have  to  do,  is,  to  cast  it  into  golden 
ingots,  value  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling 
each.  It  is  one  carat  and  three  quarters 
above  the  standard,  which  is  twenty-two 
carats!  >Vhile  the  value  of  standard  gold 
Is  three  pound  seventeen  and  tenpence  half- 
penny an  ounce,  and  the  value  of  Califomian 
gold  is  below  it,  the  value  of  Australian  gold 
is  from  four  pound  one  and  sixpence  to  four 
pound  two  an  ounce !  Whooroop,  whooroo  I " 

I  should  observe  that  my  friend  is  not  of 
Irish  extraction.   His  excitement  alarmed  me. 

"  Whooroop ! "  says  he  again,  in  defiance  of 
me ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  how  verv 
inconsistent  the  exclamation  appeared  with 
his  neat  white  cravat,  and  his  gold  watch- 
chain.  **  When  the  house  close  by  here,  sent 
the  first  two  bars  of  Australian  gold  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  England  sent 
them  back,  supposing  from  their  purity  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  When  the 
house  close  by  here,  was  first  established, 
gold  was  calculated  in  their  accounts  by  the 
pound ;  it  is  calculated  now  by  the  ton. 
Then,  their  premises  were  thought  much  too 
large :  now,  they  are  far  too  smalL  Then, 
gold  lace  was  in  fashion,  and  the  making 
of  gold  wire  was  a  most  important  section 
of  the  business.  Now,  the  making  of  gold- 
wire   has  been   abandoned   as   a   waste   of 


time."     And    again    he    concluded    vift 
«  Whooroo !" 

I  have  the  reputation,  and  I  bopcl  deaen» 
it,  of  being  natunOIv  polite ;  bat,  all  tUi 
being  a  little  too  mnen  n»  mc,  I  plainly  niL' 

"  I  don't  beUeve  it."  ] 

Says  he,  immediately,  "  Seeing  la  belierfmj 
Come  and  see  it" 

Ailer  hearing  of  those  t<Hi8  of  sold,  I 
not  have  been  very  much  sarpnaed  if  be 
proceeded  according  to  thepreoedentiiBii 
thousand  and  one  nights :  n  he  bad  doH 
me  to  collect  a  few  dried  sticks  and  learaiih 
Cheapside ;  if  I  had  done  so ;  if  lie  M  aril 
a  fire,  cast  in  some  powder  from  Ui  m^l 
caused  the  earth  to  snake  and  ope%ati^ 
door  with  a  ring  in  it  to  appear,  wd  M 
taken  me  down  into  "  the  house  dM  ^ " 
which  I  should  have  found,  yrith.  no  MrfBUf, 
astonishment,  to  be  a  cave,  as  lif^t  m  i^ 
fh>m  excess  of  gold  and  ailver,  sapportiill. 
goldfn  statues,   and  guarded  hr  aolMi  ' 
Genii.     He   did   nothing    of  all    thli. 
merely  took  me  by  the  arm — in  Ghtaaslih 
London— on  the  first  of  November  fk^km 
hundred   and    fifty-two  —  nnder    tbe  mj 
shadow  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Court  of  AH* 
men,  and  Common  Council,  in  whom  tj^ 
is  no  enchantment  whatever,  but  <init«  fti 
contrary — and  turned  me  stndjgbt  downWtfl 
Street,  among  the  bales,  ana  vaggonipMi 
business  men,   of  a  buiy  street,  not 
than  many  a  dining-room,  with  a 
no  wider   than   many   a  dinner-taUe'f 
threatened  with  the  descent  <^  great  w« 
bales  upon  our  heads,  and  saving  onrselTCi  If 
a  leap  A:om  being  crushed  ander  an  avalaaehe 
of  empty  hampers  tumbling  down  s  moootali 
of  waggon. 

So  we  came,  or  I  dreamed  it  (vitkb  1 
am   sure  I  did  not)   to    certsia  jraaises 
having    a    certain    number.     Ike  number 
was  our  only  guide ;  no  name  oC  Cnn,  or 
notification   of  the    business    dosB  viitun, 
caused  us  to  pass  under  an  arcfawary,iihkh 
led  into  a  little  court,  with  a  pamp  of  mere 
mortal   construction  in  the  middle.   Hmh 
was  a  private  house  on  one  side,  boslBtf 
house  on  the  other  side,  entrance  at  tlie 
by  a  large  door  into  a  lowering  stone  hall 
a  brewery.  Everything  quiet,  dingy,  e 
place,  with  a  few  carboys  of  aquafortii 
tored  about    Directed  by  a  hooscmaid, , 
was  scrubbing  down  some  stairs  on  ifOBflS^ 
of  the  court — she  made  no  mystciions  VF*^ 
ance   or   disappearance,  and  pronoumju  M I 
cabalistic   words — we    crossed    ofv  to  •  I 
common  counting-house,  and  not  a  veiyckM 
one  either. 

But,  not  to  mention  the  Treasore-iMB 
within,  where  a  jet  of  gas  kept  watch  lal 
ward  upon  trucks  of  silver  and  gold,  here,  it 
this  counting-house,  were  uncountable  scoofi 
set  forth,  containing  Australian  gold,weigM 
out  ready  to  be  cast,  and  looking  exactly  likt 
the  kernels  of  golden  walnuts,  irregalar(f 
broken  up  into  various-sized  pieces :  some  Ttiy 
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0  and  fine.    Upon  &  tXmAj  little  cam'a^ 

1  br,  stnod  a  Dumber  of  such  hcavj  littlp 
M  tbat  it  gave  mc  a  pain  over  the  •;jef  t< 

tt  Ih^m,  brim  fall  of  Aastralian  gold  , 

inds  ofnich  boIe^  tightly  wedged  down 

■rim  full  too,  being  then  apoa  the  aca, 

Mil);  yet  to  be  upon  the  tea,  nod  being, 

Srould  Beem  now,  never  Ibr  ceotariea  lo 

!f  comine  over  the  ■eE^  tit  supply  tha 

All   this  trewnirc,    lyini  (ike  any 

_   1   tnerchaadiie,   qnite  bmiliorlj  in  a 

UicomfortaMe  coanting-hoose  open  to  the 

^  thR  fog,  and  run ;  and  nobody  appear- 

[to   look   particularly   a(ler   it.  nobody 

King  to  be  at  all  nnGsay  obont  it. 

b  cook  Australian  gold,''  says  my  Iriend, 

■  "ing  his  golden  wisdom  in  the  tbnn  of  a 

■'  Gel  your  furnace  fire  well  up.    Fill 

it  from  yoar  scoop.    Boil  for  twenty 

__  poaroffinhiuidiaoalditothevreiglit 

■iy  eighteen  pounda  troy,  aod  the  valae 

t  hundred  pounds  stcrlinK-    Strew  ft 

ry-blac1(  on  the  top:  cool;  and  si 

c  Bank  of  England." 

i.m.    the   trea<nrc  in  this   cottnlfng-h< 

.  -  not  all  Aaitralian  gold.    There  was  t 

TL  cbe  cout  of  Africa  in  dnst.  with  here 

I  ihera  Ckmoag  the  dust  ^eces  of  ear-ring, 

,  I  'if  other omamentsoblsiiied by comoiercc 

:\  ihe  Dativea.    There  was  other  gold  in 

■..iv.  from  diggings  and  wasitintre,  waiting 

I  iim  lo  go  into  the  reflner'i  pot.    In  one 

.   !.!<.  of  tiie  room,  were  carefully  coiutructed 

H.-alcs,   of  ciM   nod  itrength  suited  Ibr  the 

greiglit  of  hnry  matter  in  imnense  quantities. 

En  wiotbw  part  of  the  room  were   EmsUer 

■cnltTS.  in genioualy  formed  to  combine  ttrength 

''I'l  'l-'licacy,  for  the  weighing  of  the  ingiita 

-<i|il  n'  Uiey  passed  from  the  retlner's  bund?. 

1.1'am    6{    tbeae  scales   was   foshiooed 

,!  one  piece  of  melal  by  a  fbrmer  partner 

I   111"  tirm,  who  did  bis  work  w  well,  that 

n  lu'o  the  bouDi  wal  bang,  before  its  BhilI  ad- 

lualmoat,  the  two  lidee  were  tonnd  to  differ  by 

wilt  leo  rains. 

From  the  couDttnE-bousc,  we  pawed  into  a 

pl;io..'   iihcn!  hBlf-»doien  stroDg  men,  who 

'i  other  cory  ten  minatca.  were 

inimers  forcing  a  chisel  through 

if  .silver.    The  silver  waa  briglit 

:   the  clij«el.  It  wedge  of  iron 

I  ^U'd  inserted  to  give  hardness 

^[ore  than  strength  was  needed 

:  of  one  of  the  great  hammers 

iv  make  a  wide  Bweep  and  tall 

MUil  Fall  at  the  right  moment, 

.  .^.idroundofblowsmight  be  kept 

i!u>iit  iiitunniBsion,  ftnd  no  hammer  fall 

'..' wrong  time.   JLlimpofsilver  Karcely 

<'LiI  of  nae  furnace,  wu  twiog  beaten  and 

I  liy  the  haainieninto]i^B«sof  afittise 

.  <<  into  another  melting  pot.     Fortunate 

i:  sliver  has  no  seuo  m  pain,   for  it  has 

,[  lUBiotloDS  to  endure  on  a  refiner's  pre- 

~ii  .-^iLid  my  (rieod.     He  had  no  more  sound- 
ig   nitma   lor  thia  wonderful   place,    thra, 


than  "a  refiner's  premises."    I  looked  at  . 

nni«ter-reflnere  with  awe.  Very  pleasant 
gentlemen;  erisp,  wholesome,  extremely  in- 
telligent, and  freely  communicative.  I  re- 
membered to  have  heard  that  the  oelebraled 
Tenth  Kegiment,  after  exhausting  nil  other 
means  and  appliances  of  expense,  took  to 
wearing  gold  Btmpe.  Kothing  of  the  kind 
about  the  mnster-refiners— ordinary  panta- 
loons and  boote,  and  no  straps  at  ail  I 

In  the  miditt  of  so  much  gold,  it  seemed 
quite  an  affatiiHty  in  the  reOners  not  to 
despise  silver.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
silver:  some  of  it,  the  vmioviaprooeBiiescon 
pluted,  lying  about  on  the  dark  Boon,  i 
glittering  bars  like  lish — prcclons  herrings 
or  whitings.  But  it  had  a  good  deal  to  go 
through,  before  it  came  to  that.  We  stepped 
into  another  room  and  saw  a  blast  fiimaco 
in  the  corner.  Lead,  and  whalevar  dross 
hod  silver  in  it,  was  here  melted ;  the  blast 
was  contrived  to  fall  upon  the  scum  and  blew 
it  off  as,  in  the  world  of  ordinary  dost  {not 

Sold  dust)  one  blows  froth  from  porlpr. 
□dor  the  tamoce,  was  a  trough  ofattiUcial 
stone — porous  time-slonc  mode  of  pounded 
bones :  when  the  molten  silver,  still  with  lead 
in  combination,  flowedupon  this,  the  lend  sunk 
into  it  and  left  the  silver  nearly  pure.  On  the 
premises  of  the  lefiner  nothing  must  be 
wasted.  The  smooth  Iron  floors  must  be  per- 
petually swept,  and  dl  the  sweepings  mode  to 
yield  whatever  they  contain  of  valae.  With 
the  silver  there  is  oRen  a  little  gold  in  com- 
bination, that  will  lie  worth  getting  ont.  The 
:tual  charge  of  the  reflner,  for  his  operation 
1  the  gold  committed  to  him.  is  not  great; 
I  a  small  quantity  it  Is  very  inconsiderable, 
luugh  on  the  wbolo  year's  operations  it  Is, 
'  course,  Important  ;  but.  a  great  deal  of 
prolit  comes  from  the  habit  among  ruQners 
of  allowing  nothing  to  be  lost;  Uiey  hare  the 
right  of  getting  any  silver  that  may  be  with 
gold  that  passes  throaah  their  pots,  or  getting 
~  gold  that  may  be  bad  from  silver, 
'e  passed  into  a  large  and  well-built  hnll, 
with  a  light  iron  roof  and  ventilator,  a  Boor 
paved  with  iron,  and  a  row,  all  round  the 
walls,  of  furnaces  or  ovens.  Through  these 
ovens  was  a  (leree  draught.  One  of  the  oven 
doore  won  opened  and  revealed  a  pot.  bright 
as  the  fire  itself,  among  the  glowing  coals; 
within  the  pot,  was  liqujd  silver  in  lull  boil. 
' '  was  taken  out,  cooled  in  a  lump,  and  dragged 
:roEB  the  iron  lloor  to  the  sledge-hammers. 
_jlver  cools  rapidly,  beginning  to  cool  at  the 
edges  of  the  vessel,  and  then  throwing  up 
trom  under  the  hardened  crust  n  little  heap  of 
miniatmcmountainethrDugh  the  liquid  centre. 
A  piece  of  the  groat  mass  oamc  to  be  again 
tormontedin  the  Are.  It  was  pnt  into  another 
pot — the  pots  used  in  tho  furnaces  were 
craciblcB  made  of  a  mixture  of  black  lead  and 
kind  of  clay— and  there  was  then 
added  to  the  silver  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
the  gold  dast,  or  of  the  gold  in  any  other 
form  to  be  re&ned.    An  oven  door  was  opened, 
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pnrpoje, ,..  —  , 

and  coke   was  mked  kboat  IL 

must  be  iDade,  oT  two-tblrdi  a&na  ud  COft- 
thiid  gold.  If  tben  vera  Ism  tiwQ  tbh  pr»- 
portloa  of  silver  Id  the  nlztnn,  tben  inmld 
be  a  bilare  1b  tte  next  and  oUef  atage  of  the 
rellner's  proceat 

I  lell  Ibe  niniaiM«  to  glow  aniMa,  tud 
walcbed  tbe  cooking  of  od«  little  men  of 
gold  and  silver,  <n>^  maj  be  a  thounnd 
pounds.  The  furnace  Uooc  waa  opened  by  a 
Diftn,  who  Etirred  the  broth,  and  torew  a  little 
boTU  Into  it  bf  WIT  of  Onx,  inet  ta  »  cook 
might  apriiiUe  mi*  oj  ■wty  of  flaToor.  The 
dow  wu  amln  Ant,  tannultiee  wen  burnt 
off  In  the  £e,  Md  mMwUle  I  ttin  ftUded 
the  mttIiik  np  M  Ut  pHtionbr  ketOa  of  gold 
aod  riWer  apon  irtileh  I  had  let  mj  Ihocj. 
A  workman  witb  a  tMok  podded  gaontlet, 
like  a  baby's  glove  Irom  Brobdignag,  npon  tbe 
hand  and  arm  neoreat  tbe  Ore,  took  ont  t 
little  [q  a  spoon,  and  let  !t  oool  into  a  button : 
it  WW  very  good.  Tbeu,  witb  bis  tongs  he 
grasped  (be  pat  upon  tbe  fire,  aai  bis  glove 
blackened  and  smoked  furiousl^f  m  he  did  n  ; 
a  tub  of  water  was  In  readiness ;  and,  lifting 
□p  at  arm'i  length  bis  glowing  mesa  of  broth, 
be  poured  it  by  a  tlender  stream  into  the 
water.  There  it  cooled  in  a  grannlated  Ibnn, 
and  glittered  very  beautiMly. 

Tl«  gold  aftd  silver,  thne  united,  were  neit 
tnkt'Q  to  a  smaller  cbnnabcr,  in  which  large 
cane  bung  over  an  apparatus  which  applied 
under  them  the  beat  of  a  goH  Qre.  Tbeeaoa 
looked  very  inucb  like  large  tin  oii-cani  that 
would  scarcely  be  worth  ctirtage  borne  if  Uie 
firm  ^ould  say  to  a  visitor,  "Sir,  we  will 
give  them  to  you, "  They  wore,  however, 
made  of  platinum,  aad  bad  cost  from  seven 
hundred  Co  a  tlioueaud  pouads  a-piecc.  Into 
one  of  these  large  cane,  the  ncwly-murricd 
pair  were  put,  and,  horrible  to  relate  I  strong 
nitric  acid  wbi  poured  over  them,  and  !d  tbe 
nitric  acid  they  were  put  over  tbe  gas  Ore 
BJid  borbarouely  boiled.  Silver  was  o^in  the 
sufferer.  Gold  does  not  care  (or  nitnc  acid, 
nor  for  tba  m«c  warmth  of  a  ebs  Ore.  Silver, 
however,  was  absolutely  delivered  over  to 
the  power  of  the  acid,  its  whole  bjbWdi  was 
disturbed,  it  was  dragged  out  of  its  brigbl 
metallie  state,  and  swam  dissolTed  in  the 
bnbbling  llqnld,  while  tbe  gold  dmmiedqnletl; 
to  the  Mttom  01  the  vcmbI,  ud  remilaed 
anlte  naeoocenied.  Tht  nitrons  oxide  vapour 
oiaengBged  within  the  eau,  awanded  through 
■  tulM  which  twiited  and  wriggled  iti  waj 
up  through  the  roof;  and,  cllmbuig  tbe  tiles, 
we  saw  this  pipe  twisting  in  the  open  air, 
and  ofTering  plenty  of  cool  surface  for  the 
re^ondensation  of  an  mach  nitric  acid  us 
could  be  mode  to  return  into  <be  eau ;  the 
remaining  gas  getting  out  by  a  high  chimney. 
Then,  came  the  scene  of  tbe  divorce  between 

ilbe  gold  and  silver.  The  rilver  diwolved  In 
tbe  hot  nitric  acid,  had  been  poured  olT  from 
the  aediment  of  gold  into  a  jar  placed  ready 


nader  tba  ^mt  «t  the  eao,  tl 
being  w  hang  a«  to  be  tilled  ee^y. 

waa  ag^  poorsd  elT,  aud  had  ti 
b«  cwtM  ooee  more  to  Ihebm 
br itielf in ftpnt,  «ad  cart  into  li 
the  diver  still  had  a  great  dad  a' 
to  endure.    I  will  oomplete  «t  ta 

Having  been  dnnra,  after 
the  gold— 4ia»)lved  a«  it  w 
acid — out  of  tbe  cans  Into  ~  ~ 
there  loll  to  cool,  and,  u 
part  of  the  ailrer  rested 
the  jar  in  lann  and  k 
waa  not  natalBe  rilmr 
■lavetothenllrioaold, 
laaidbate    ItwMln' 
Into  larm  tnl 
dlMolvadina 


■Uver  free,  wfaO*  H  aUMdU  i 
qnantitr  of  wner  It  e»te&  M 

tiate  atcoupa,  and ' — 

tbetnb^aaloiuug  tl.. 

of  rilver,  hnvlDg  lU^ad  Il_ 

rilvec  to  the  bottom  of  the  t 

it  la  in  a  stale  of  mlscmble  fl_. 
of  it  was  scooped  up  from  tjie  I 


kind  of  bottomleai  — **yTig  Irnngh, 
with  a  peatle  to  aqneeia  Oct  water  i 
tfaii  poonffing  waa  nothlu  |o  what : 
for  It  w«e  pvsked  intoT&ok  BTSodA  •■a ' 
at  both  eoda,  and  pot  to  te  ^ucted  oaM 
a  powerliil  hydiMlic  prea&  T%e  Beunt 
forced  oat  all  tlie  water,  but  at  tiK  e»ar  lin» 
prceeed  tbe  rilrer  eo  OrmlT  iala  Oe  eyUodcr, 
that  no  power  less  than  tbitt  vhhA  ^oeecnl 
it  in,  could  knock  it  out  ngit.  TbtPiin, 
by  another  action  of  tbe  prcfl)  ft(  Wttt  ef 
HUrer.  having  bcea  pusbedoat bdo IWiBtoih 
was  proMQtcJ  to  ita  owner  in  ■  bwd  lu^ 

like  a  piece  cat  transversely  from  " 

bough  of  a  silver  tree.    Its  Wn*! 
waa   the   mclting-poL    The    bias 
which  the  copper  bad  beea  dunolved, 
into  vats  erected  In  a  range  of  p'  '" 
vaalte  below,  thence  to  be  drawn 
reli;    "It  waa  once  bought  few  tbe  _ 
tore  of  verditw,"  said  my    IHeod; 
Uim^  tU  oae  sf  it  U  now  saperaeika' 


Some  of  the  gold  depoeited  frunmuiel^l 
wM,  by  this  time,  being  melted  ja'lhehuW*  ■ 
house,   and    waa   >LiniD4f  Na^  to  be  ^1 
Whatever  puriflcalioi^ -bid  not  bi         " — 
hj  Uie  nitnc  acid,  wee  now  to  b< 
by  the  lire.    Ilie  gold  wag  ruodr  I 
into  snail  moulds  with  long  I'liiilf' 
witb  a  rich  colour,  and  coaled  qiuoUf 
an  even  sorbce :  not  boiling  vp  into  SiU 
moonuins  as  tbe  silver  hod  dotu.    Tc  hM 
its  cooling,  and  to  clear  everf  bttp^V'^ 


FRANCIS  ItOOBE,  PHYSICIAN. 


1ST 


c,  the  gold  was  dippefl  into  a  solution 

Titriol,  and  then  Innied  out  of  its 
In  a  bright  yellovr  bM,  about  eight 
mg  and  very  kenvy  io  Itxi  bund.  This 
^(cially  refined  gold,  anil  woald  be  Bout 
min^tinn  at  Ibe  lUnlt,  or  dsewhere, 
■  dae  cilcalftlioni  bad  been  made  ol' 
iflon  with  the  amoont  of  the  original 
1,  sad  oTilspnMnt  weight  aoilqiiaJIty. 
tvoX  weight  was  aecertained  in  tbe 
'loineat  ttcfteBwe-mentionedflcaleB. 

!,  it  WM  stamped  at  an  wljoining 

r  by  the  panching  ia  of  ccrloin  Icttere 
^ — t  whereby  it  could  b«  at  all  times 
_  tiid  bkatificd  In  invoicea  nod  else- 
A  pleee  WM  tlien  cnt  from  a  corner  of 
I,  repreMnting  each  batch  of  refined 
W  marked  and  regifltered,  and  sent  to 
pT ;  who  would  return  with  every  Bueh 
tli-kit,  pnnted  in  a  certain  form,  and 
_  ._  «  Vief  technical  way.  with  a 
rtbe  nature  and  amount  of  an^  alight 
dch  till?  gold  (till  migfat  contaia.  This 
il  wonid  be  deUvered  with  the  Boished 
a  would  be  of  Gourde  an  element  In 
^g  debtor  and  creditor  occonnt. 
workmen  were,  with  very  few  exoep- 
HTcMimmL  Nobody  Kerned  to  know 
They  all  earned  high  wages,  and 
h»tid«otne, portly, and jorial.  Tberehad 
en  an  iutance,  wiain  the  memory  of 
,  of  any  worioaaa  endcavonring  to 
iltbcr  rfl^er  «  gold,  Thsy  were  not 
^ly  Itfed  to  the  budness.  Some  or 
kd  been  employed  at  Dnrclay  and 
k  before  coming  there ;  and,  again. 
-  knew  the  process  of  traniition  ^om 
feccr  (o  prMioas  metals.  Accidents 
Kly  happened.  Only  one  could  bo 
er^.  A  man  mpeet  eome  molten 
the  procia  of  costing,  and  sereTely 
Ig  lega  and  feet ;  bnt.  he  was  a  tho- 
rorkmoa  tnd  a  hero,  and  aald  nothing 
it  natU  be  bad  BaiiheAhlgjub;  then 
Uoaed,  fne'identally,  that  he  thought 
kd  bett«  take  him  to  the  hospital 
Od-ap  of  my  inlormtttion  was,  that  a 
d  eflrer  reflnpr'a  wm  nlwayi  a  reidT- 
biuincn.  Heaven  and  eartli,  |  ihoold 
II 

I  came  oat  Trom  among  the  treamire, 
tg  the  dirty  atrcet«.  and  hoases,  aod 
1^  and  boles,  and  felt  like  the  man  who 
i  charmod  moite^  changed  Into  leaye*. 
oomct  of  Wood  Street.  Cheajiude,  I 
kve  of  my  friend  known  on  'Change, 
Kftmeooce  mote  atamling  under  Uie 
«  Gulliver  on  coming  home  from 
pag  dc^Aicd  the  ordinary  statnre  of 
d,  (o  I  took  a  HKereign  out  of  mj  watet- 
eket  and  thougblEtiidioaloiidymnall, 
^rded  the  gold  watches  at  the  jewellera' 
rer  the  way  as  iu  the  bnt  degree  Insig- 
,  I  am  constanlly  thinking  of  the 
I  as  I  walk  along  Hie  Btrceta.  and 
Ig,  "Three  tons  ^gold  n  d3y--anc 
r  to  Ibe  extent  of  aininion  a  month 


^wbat  H  will  be,  passes  human  caleulctlioL . 
If  the  gentlcnixderaboiild  at  anytime  observe 
a  ivujfarer  of  Interesting  appearance,  inco- 
herently repenting  those  wordE,  that  ivayfhrer 
wiU  be  the  writer  of  the  present  artjele. 

FRANCIS  MOOilE,  THYSICIAN. 

WnATBvan  may  have  been  done  by  o 
fathers,  certainly  it  is  not  we  who  ore  disposed 
to  stone  the  prophets.    Suuh  prophets  as 
have,  WG  hear.    Francla  Moore,    Physlcii 
has  grown  old  among  as,  no  man  hindering; 
Partridge  has  picked  np  com ;  Zadkiel  I'ao 
Skc  hoe  taken  tohimwli'loour  otrn  days  the 
prophct'e  mantle,  and  it  hnakept  him  tolciibly 

Moore's  Almanack  fbr  many  years  lies  i 
before  ns,  and  should  tell  oa  the  world's  history 
In  whiipera  front  the  slats.  The  sharp  look- 
oat  kept  by  those  little  eyes  that  peer  over 
the  world,  enables  them,  of  course,  to  look  a- 
heod,  like  a  bright  throng  of  Sister  Annes, 
and  tell  the  curloiia  astrologer  what  thept  sec 
coming.  Here,  fbr  a  string  of  years,  ts  the 
CDODeotcd  chronicle  of  things  to  come ;  and 
here,  for  ten  years,  lies  t>obind  them,  in  that 
strict  record  the  Annual  Register,  the  dogged 
chronicle  of  things  that  came. 

Tlint  is  all  very  stem.  If  we  propose  ii 
cold  way  to  say,  here  is  the  ohalf  and  there 
are  living  cools ;  now  let  ni  put  them  aide  by 
side  and  make  comparisons.  But  we  cannot 
look  upon  tlie  &ce  of  Old  Moore  and  be 
altogether  stern.  Ked-letter  days  come  bock 
upon  the  memory  IKim  the  red  lcttera/>f  bis 
Vox  Stellomm.  Who  is  withont  a  picture 
on  his  memory  of  some  old  lady  who  miy 
have  been  stout  or  thin,  ugly  or  handsome, 
preat  annt  or  graadmothor,  but  for  whom 
in  his  childhood  he  has  run  through  Moore's 
Almanack  on  many  on  errand  lovingly  ful- 
filled I  Some  dear  old  patron  down  in  the 
country  whom  il  was  joy  toviait,  whose  bands 
were  to  the  tittle  onoB  of  her  heart's  love  the 
nevcr-fiilling  eouroes  of  a  stream  of  oranges, 
cakes,  sixpences,  rockiag-horscs,  liabinscn 
CniAoes,  tliimbles,  tops,  dolls,  and  «lrcr 
pnoll-cases  ,■  who  looked  forward  to  his 
holiday  as  holidays  to  hir;  who  planned 
delightfiilly  alisurU  games  and  laughed  with 
triumphing  affection  while   he  played  them  ; 


when  her  pet  chiM  sat  upon  a  little  stool 
beiddo  her,  reading  the  Almanack's  moralities 
npon  the  wicked  world  ;  and,  who  shared  nil 
the  child's  wonder  at  the  hieroglyphic,  and 
hi*  stntgglc  to  discover  the  inti-rproiation  of 
lis  mysloriei. 

So  old  errors  ellnp;  to  qr  and  we  to  them, 
because  they  arc  half  hallowed  by  omociatlon 
with  tho  memories  of  those  who  died  whec 
we  were  young,  in  firm  possession  of  oui 
freshest  love  and  reverence.  Ncvcrthcles! 
they  have  to  be  put  off.  Ws  are  too  proud,  in 
spile  of  all  our  sentiment,  tc  wearupeoot— 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 


bodleg  wom-ont  clotbn  belonsing 

ceatora;  wa  ought  to  be  too  wise  to  clothe 

our  mlnils  in  their  worn-o  _ .  .,.!..! 

Then  we  will  take  up  »  volume  which 
rontains  the  nambers  of  Uoore'a  Almanack 
foe  several  yrftra,  renglng  between  thirty  and 
forty  yeare  ago,  bound  np  together  ■" 
bappeus  to  bare  aanotstionB  in  it,  i 
which  we  deduce  the  ttot,  that  thtn  nambert 
belonged  to  a  lady  who  earlched  the  pageB 
of  her  Almwaok  irith  %  tew  Ihcta  oat  of  the 
lib  ilKiat  her.  Sh«  hu  iiuerted  " 
otikt  muilageB, deatitt,  ind  IntflrmontB that 
took  pliM  •moBg  ber  Mqn^DtMioe ;  Ae  hu 
carefiilly  iiottd,  every  year,  on  what  days  tiie 
beei  swarmed ;  she  waa  ertdeatly— ea  we  see 
by  her  enfarles— housekeeper  In  the  country 
seat  of  a  noble  lord,  who  came  down 
Docasiooolly  with  his  noble  Indj  and  re- 
celred  trueeta  and  went  away  agnia,  leaving 
the  Almanack-keeiier  and  bee-keeper  lu 
charge.  She  could  not  have  been  youog 
popular  amoQg  the  household,  atuce  we  l  . 
among  her  events  sncb  chronicles  as  "This 
day  John  Bonter  told  me  I  w 
ud  Oftt  half  what  I  said 
doabt  she  registered  the  inealt  [q  her 
Almanack  promwDK  herself  not  to  ecr&tcb  it 
ont  tutu  she WM arensed.    Ajn^iutv"" 

- -lyjnillwn 

„        ^tramer  1 
■hallluiTeno  more  of  Us  ImperUnnuM."    The 


jmpndence  ot  Jones,  and  ccrtAtn  things  that 
passed  between  her  and  my  lord  coQceming 
ft,  had  also  been  cbroulclcd,  but  arc  nobappily 
obliterated  by  the  binder. 

On  certain  pages  there  occur  mysteriou 
entrieB,  which  consist  ot  tho  simple  phrast 
"  Lord  Coal's  Fidlcr,"  or  "  Lord  Coal's  Mr. 
Witkins,"  with  a  written  date  annexed.  IVom 
which  we  might  conclude  that  the  old  lady 
bftd  a  lender  ^ling  for  a  musical  gentleman 
attached  to  a  neighbouring  establi^metit  and 
registered  the  days  on  which  he  came  to  take 
'!a  in  her  parlour.     This  theory,   however. 

1  overturned  by  the  stilt  better-fotiDdcd 
theory  that  a  certain  Hi.  Micks,  who  makes 
irregnlar  tppearanoes,  oomtng  ud  going  like 
a  comet,  and  whose  coming  uid  going  ~~~ 
always  set  down  In  the  Aunanac^  Is  — . 
hnsbaod  of  the  hooMkeeper.  Whenever  his 
arrival  Is  entend,  there  fbllow  always  on  the 
next  SDCCecding  dates,  thick  and  rast,  such 
entries  as  "A  mixture,"  "A  journey,"  "A 

iiEtare,"  "  This  day  a  -peaton  was  put  in 

r.  Mick's  hack ;"  from  which  wb  conclude 
either  that  Mr.  Micks  was  aa  unheollliy  sab- 
r  that  his  wil^  had  a  design  upon  Iub 
lite,  and  called  the  apothecary  to  her  ud, 
keeping  at  the  same  time,  however,  an  account 
of  what  poison  she  got  from  him,  asa  prudent 
check  upon  his  Christmas  bill.  The  Almanack 
does  not,  however,  go  on  to  inform  us  that 
Mr.  Micks  died,  to  add  the  date  of  hie  inter- 
roent,  or  to  say  afterwards  whether  on  any 
day  Mrs.  Micks  was  married  to  Lord  Coal  bis 
fiddler. 


Now  we  most  q;iilt  Ihe  Riltject  of  tim 
persoaal   aMoetalloM  Hd   be    Htem.     " 
lithe  yaw  18UL    OOaadall  Moore. 
the  ttan  dnll,  tbat  flwr  don't  eziiii 

"  crtlval  or  summer  quarter, ''  o\ . 

worthy  to  be  boded  in  Uie  Aicaf — tfi, 
tiode  anything  0%  all  beyond  imme^alii 
babiliciesof  fine  or  rainy  we«tber.  " 
Ecstival  quarter  of  the  yctic  1815, 
Almanack  predicts  that  "  A  certain  >^ 

Mem*  gaining  ground,  and  in  Ikronr  

dm  A«wli  nation  or  Frencb  Goveramca^li 


The  anni  of  Ebgland  will  be  moetly 

or  Tictcffious,  natwithstanding  finlSBnlt  t* 
been,  and  may  be  still,  iu  manmag  fa 
many  sons,"  &c.  For  October.  UU.  Off 
astrologer  saw  "Some  glimmcrin; lutpc  i 
betteriiig  our  Kiafortuncs.  and  cwvtrliu 
our  Fears  Into  more  peoocfiil  and  better  d»v 
For  November  he  M^s^^tcd  "Enwlslitt 
of  better  thlnn,  bat  paAMpe  not  Ot  tUw 
themselves."  O  Traii^  lloorc,  is  «W 
November  fog  were  fStnre  thing*  eardojil 
when  you  strained  forward  to  cakh  sicfalif 
tho  great  deeds  of  1SI5— the  fall  of  Napi<ln>. 
the  close  of  war,  and  the  i^omiiieDcemnai  't 
another  epoch  In  the  story  of  the  iMriil— ^ 


Ihe  Oiln^  tbemielvsa,  Wlutever  Ary  nl^  I 
be,  bat  voaezpectedBMBtation  oTIhen.  \ 
Now  let  ns  be  methodical ;  and.  b^lubf  | 
with  the  year  1S40,  follow  the  prophet  tbsi^  \ 
the  wajs  of  history  so  fkr  as  lie  adrntslt  I 
them,  and  we  have  leisnre  to  apply  a  Inita  t 
his  fore-knowledge.  We  sire  soon  perjiaii  > 
by  finding  that  our  Moore  ie  by  ao  n 
a  free  and  open  nature.     He  UttiihO 

pnjm  not  to  commit  himself.    JJ|v  thi 

moralities  (might  we  venture  tsaVi  lfoc*~  I 
alitics)  by  way  of  preface,   »jm**  '""" 
iogcr  informs  as  solemnly,   as  wj 
for  the  year  1S40,  that  "On  tdft 

pcctive  review  of  the  varioua  wt- 

relative  positions  of  the   heavadf  I 
together  with  the  probable  -"— »-  »■ 

thercfhjm,  there  is  reaaon  1  _  

breathless  eirpectatlon  horriM  to 
"  that  the  year  1840  will  be  A^ 
many  events,  both  as  remoti  ■ 
individuals."  Cert^nly,  dlflbrant  _ 
pencd  in  tho  year  IStD,  and  It  la 
Invents  occurcd  to  individuals  bl 
nations.  The  relative  positions  ofthe 
bodies  did  not,  op  to  thnt  poini 
the    EBgai^ity  of  Francis  Hoare,  J 

There  will  be  wars,  he  saVE,  anj^ 

WOTS,  which  "  relate  at  tola  ttme  to 
poor  Poland,  fine  bat  bmtaltaed 
Porlngal,  Htdlond,  nnd  Eopt"  Well, 
'B9  Bcyrout  bombarded  in  that  year. 
Saint  Jean  d'Acre  fell ;  the  war  ta  Syrli^ 
which  country  the  stars  did  not  numr  n)M 
certainly  to  Egypt.  Tho  other  cos  *  " 
so  br  as  war  was  concerned,  went 
their  nsnal  way ;  bnt  the  Eug  of  B 


,    The   Etars  did  not  mptition  that. 

i  nr  Frunia  also  died  (cithout 
r  from  the  sbua ;  ttoagli  Francis 
bod  veatared  to  adt  on  hia  awu 
^  Bow  loogvlll  Ibo  old  kin^  lost?'' 
iccn  married  In  Febranry ;  tlie  mar- 
1  Uigh  lib  ma  not  anooanced,  haw- 
1  tli«  high  tfonrten  which  Moore  con- 
Kir  did  tiie  Almanack  rorctell  tbe  birth 
"dncesB  Roral.  These  wore  the  events 
jtomiacnt  in  tbe  jeta  1840 
'  of  En^iahmcn.  Uoore  mentioned 
t  tbem,  bat,  he  atiA.  "  Unfortunate! j 

itFsnien,  whi-thcr  Whig  or  Tory  or 

joatinBe  to  neglect  year  aflcr  year 
niags.  the  evil  will  not  be  redri^sed 
r  tec  tbeir  mistake  and 
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Uoore,  Pbj^ician,  did  persevere — in 
Inost  about  the  places  from  which  we 
'  least  news,  and  npon  which  he 
Rate  most  H^ely.  "  Look  at  Fenia. 
^tcll  ■otnetliingorFcnia;  but  then, 
UtantK  of  that  coontry  ore  bo  stupid, 
,  en  uufalthAil,  and  bo  ignonuit, 
KToleat  Briton*  leave  her  to  her 
We  arfl  very  happy  to  look  at  i'erda ; 
see  BO  event  VM  happened  there 
note  ia  the  year  ISIO,  Well,  Mr. 
we  have  looked  at  Persia.  "  Look, 
t  loeland,  at  wliich  the  gtors  here 
Wlmt  of  Iceland!  "Happy  Ice- 
'ondtbereach  ofEaropimn eqnabblCR, 
innlew,  inoffbnelTC,  cnltivatiag  tby 
JmirinB  thy  Geysers."  Yes,  a  very 
I  apOM^iphe  ;  hat  we  cannot  imagine 

ng  to  oa  lAen  thcj  glanced  at  Ice- 
hey  ttaw  ledand  ndminDg  ita  Geysers. 
—  -'e  mal  add  that,  la  tbia  yenr, 
(c  «f  CConnell,  Mr.  Moore  was 

tigh  toBtite,  on  the  authority  of  the 
^  t  ■■  InlBiid  in  likely  to  bo  Homowhot 


niLh  a  protbecy  almmt  distinct.  Tl  . 
eiiilenlly  nadaootion.  Inhiablero- 
(  which  ho  never  explains  bnt  tearee 
'to  the  ingenaitv  ol  the  reader,"  there 
tthiog  thai  Wffljid  aerve  ven-  well  to 
CMtle,  and  on  the  sod  November 
wer«  told  that  "  A  great  general 
Ute;  death  alone  convinces  ua  that 

..^,w_.i 1 y,,. 


inter  it  IB  said  that  "The  grim  king 


Krter  itlBsald    ....      __.  „ ^ 
■Iretching  forth  his  gigantic  arms , 
•  ifBioil  me  of  At  malaV    Moore 
to  italics  on  tbe  aatncct,  but  tbe  BtnxB 
It  again,  though  they  lucidly  cooJct 
"wir    credit    by    aMertIng    (through 
Uoore,  Fhyalciao)  that  they  meant 
narrison,  Presidint  of   the   Dnited 
who  died  early  in  tbe  spring.    The 
Begislcr  tells  us  of  tlie  diBsolutian  of 
Unt  nod  tkll  ora  minlBry  niKin  Its  re- 
Bng  In  Uw  aatumu— «  bet  which  Ue 


prophet   might   fn    com  moo    kindnr^i 

liioted  to  a  nation  of  electors,    Great  t 

also  wore  tuking  place  in  India  and  China, 
about  which  the  prophet  raight  linve  siirvlv 


was  polile  iu  him  lo  st 


e  thnl  "  Tbe  p. 


of  the  presiding  stiir  of  my  feir  readore  bolS 
in  this  and  the  preceding  ingress  requires 
them  to  be  more  than  usually  cautious 
against  wet  (iiet  and  evening  dews." 

For  the  year  1842  Moore's  Almnniwk, 
taking  the  usual  sweep,  prophcsiec!  fermenl 
and  agitation  in  India,  Ue.iico,  Greece,  Itus-uio, 
Sa.touy,  Jce.  "  France,  Italy,  and  Greece,''  he 
said,  "oreuneasy."  Eicepl  this  casual  mention 
of  India,  with  Mexico,  Saxony,  i  ' 
among  agitated  places,  there  was  iiut  a  ray 
from  the  stars  to  warn  us  of  the  terrible 
disasters  in  Affghanistnn,  and  there  was  no 
hint  whatever  on  the  Chinese  war,  nltliough 
~  I  the  year  1842  that  our  ^uadron 
entered  tbe  Yaug-tae-Kiang,  and  Oie  terms 
"  a  treaty  of  peace  were  scttlcil.  If  the 
prophet  bod  looked  tar  enough  aliroad  to 
mention  in  hia  Almanack  for  1842  Otaheite  in 
tbe  place  oTTceland,  he  would  have  hauled  a 
ia  the  affair  of  Queen  Pomare.  In  that 
year  there  were  in  England  tbe  Corn-law 
deluitea,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  burnt  in 
efflgy  in  our  mauuliicluring  towns.  That  was 
the  year  of  the  tarilT  and  tbe  incomt 
That  was  the  year  of  two  attempts  d_  _... 
ife.  That  was  the  year  of  a  great 
earthquake  in  St.  Dominfro,  by  which  ten 
thousand  lives  were  lost.  That  was  (he  year 
of  the  great  Bre  of  Hamburgh.  Kot  a  syllable 
~Bs  in  the  Almanack  to  touch  In  the  remotest 
'ay  of  any  one  of  Ibeso  great  facts,  u 
c  the  prophecy  mode  for  tbe  autumn  quarter 
]0t  "Many  Ujicgs  will  turn  up  wliich  wil! 
lead  the  thoughtful  mind  to  scrioiia  reflec 
"  Mony  tilings  did  turn  up  which  led 
the  serious  reflection  t 
Moore  knew  nothing  of  events  to  .    .. 

We  have  seen  that  Francis  Moore  did  not 
predict  what  happened.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  one  or  two  things  which  the  wise 
did  predict;  they  of  course  did  not 
happen.  "The  fitte  of  Turkey,"  the  sturs 
cried,  "ia  already  sealed."  "Turkey  is  in  a 
tottering  condition."  Turkey  stands  where 
it  did  even  to  this  day,  "The  pyslem  of 
Louis  Philippe  seems  now  wound  up  to  Its 
stretch;  and  therelbre  some  great  cbango 
_...„  — jMly  be  experienced.''  Astrologers 
have  always  Bafolyprcdicludchange  in  France, 
agitation  m  Ireland,  discontent  in  Italv,  and 
w  on.  But  In  this  cose  "the  Bystem  of  Louis 
Philippe  "  had  five  years  to  ma,  and  Mr. 
Moore  was  very  mnch  deceived  by  b< 
hasty  planet. 

For  the  year  1843  Francis  Moore  pre- 
dicted, with  his  usnol  courage,  that  "From 
the  whole  I  should  infer  that  we  shall  have 
good  intermixed  with  the  evil,  i  " "  " 
will  SDOlbc  the  minds  of  many,"  Jtc. ;  hi  . 
dieted,  with  an  ambiguity  most  creditable  to 
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him  as  an  oracle,  that  there  might  or  might 
not  be  some  atrocious  murders  at  the  close  of 
the  Kprinff.  The  planets  left  the  matter 
doubtful,  he  said.  **  The  dark  cloud  which  I 
named  in  1841  as  hanging  over  Turkey,  is 
now  rapidly  increasing  in  opacity,  and  must 
shortly  buret  on  its  devoted  head."  The 
proi)hets  wa^  incessant  war  with  Turkey: 
nothing,  however,  comes  of  it.  For  the  same 
year — 1843 — ^Francis  Moore  predicted  a  defl- 
cicncy  in  the  flood  of  the  Nile,  which  did  not 
happen,  and  claimed  (upon  no  better  ground 
than  we  have  already  examined)  to  have 
predicted  tlie  disasters  in  India  in  his  last 
Almanack ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  did 
not  make  good  his  case  by  predicting,  or  even 
hinting  at  the  important  aflairs  in  India 
which  were  to  follow,  and  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  year  1843: — the  battles  of 
Meeance  and  Hyderabad,  the  victory  at  Ma- 
hangpoor. 

For  the  year  1844  the  prophet  acutely 
suggested  that  **  Something  seems  to  be 
hatching  in  France,'* — (a  pre^liction  rendered 
very  remarkable  by  the  notorious  fact  that 
Change  so  seldom  hatches  any  thing  in  that 
country) — "and  Spain  is  far  from  tranquil." 
Mr.  Cobden  being  hard  at  work  while  he 
wrote,  and  the  important  affairs  of  India  and 
China  filling  tlie  papers,  the  prophet  fetched 
news  from  the  stars  for  1844,  that  "The 
Com  Laws  and  Free  Trade  will  be  brought 
upon  the  carpet ;  also  our  afTaira  in  India, 
China,  and  othor  remote  regions,  will  be 
the  subjects  of  long  speeches."  \\Tiat 
follows  must  have  also  been  valuable  inform- 
ation to  the  country,  "  Important  news  from 
distant  shores  will  frequently  arrive."  But 
what  news?  The  noisiest  event  of  that  year 
was  the  Frcncli  war  with  Morocco,  a  matter 
one  might  think  specially  concerning  a 
Moore's  Almanack,  but  there  is  not  the 
remotest  hint  of  such  an  event. 

For  18  i5  Francis  Moore — still  carrying  on 
his  private  war  with  Turkey — said  (and  again 
was  >\Tong  in  saying)  that  "  The  final  over- 
throw of  the  Mahometan  despot  at  Constan- 
tinople may  ere  long  be  expected,  when  a 
better  form  of  Government  will  be  established 
in  that  empire."  "Jupiter  at  the  end  of 
spring,"'  the  Astrologer  said— in  1845,  be  it 
remembered — "  passes  over  to  the  ascendant 
of  Ireland,  and  will  benefit  that  country ; 
which,  I  hope,  is  on  the  eve  of  experiencing 
better  things."  This  was  the  astrologer's 
prediction  of  the  terrible  potato  famine! 
For  the  winter  quarter,  which  commenced  on 
the  21at  of  December,  1845,  Francis  Moore 
^-thoroughly  assured  by  the  stars— said,  "  It 
is  clear  that  there  will  not  be  much  d 
novelty  as  to  matters  of  state,  at  least  in  this 
country.''  In  that  quarter  Sir  Robert  Peel 
startled  the  world  by  his  great  change  of 
policy,  dissolved  his  government,  opposed  the 
Corn  Laws  and  completed  the  great  act  of 
statesmanship  that  made  his  name  immortal. 
The  stars  that  misled  Mr.  Moore  in  these 


matters  were  not  likely  to  inform  blm  on  fit ' 
subject  of  the  savage  waiftre  in  Algeria,  fit! 
Sikh  war,  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  or  the\«»| 
ing  of  two-thirds  of  QaeUec  Tliere  is  no  1 
of  these,  the  other  prominent  evvntaofi 
important  year.  Certainly,  if  tlie  stml 
anything  to  foretell  to  men, 

"Ttwt   Moore**  abused  tgr 
knave, 
8oce  bA«e  noCorloui  knvre, 

and  he  had  better  run  no  more  lidoB.  Oriffli 
stars  be  trustworthy,  "  the  Moore  hinudfi  A 
sea,"  and  still  we  would  adyiae  him  to  (nri 
over  less  nncerti^n  ground. 

For  the  year  1846,  Moore's   Almifi^  dH 
little  in  the  way  of  prophecT. 

The  year  1847  was  marked,  acecittwti 
the  Annual  Register,  by  the  drendfid 
tion  of  Ireland,  great  excitement  in  Itdy, 
civil  war  in  Switzerland.  Moore, 
who,  when  he  is  not  belabouring  THfeqi^ 
generally  gives  Russia  a  thraahinir.  pufj/kiM 
nothing  about  Ireland,  Italy,  or  Switmln^ 
but  said,  *^  Something  unpleasant  is  bateU^ 
in  Russia."  He  prophesied  also,  safisly  iiki 
thought,  judging  fh>m  tbe  put,  danmrf 
war  with  America  *'  aboat  a  pieoe  oTkai* 
Of  course,  nothing  of  tbe  und  liappeBii 
Judging  again  by  experience  of  the  past  v' 
again  most  unluckily,  the  co^jnror  annflwHr  r, 
for  the  year  1847,  that  *<  Some    moowilM  1 


il 


intelligence    arrives    fh>in    India.*'    btia 
however,  x>ervcrse-stumbling  block  to  ^ 
masters,  again  disturbed  Mr.  Mo(»v^i  mSL 
The  aflairs  of  India  for  1847  are  cbaractcfM 
in  the  Index  to  the  Annual  Register  by  tbeB 
words,  *'  Profound  tranquillity  tbraaglioot  the  | 
year."    Basing  his  calculation  on  s  pJaoetaiy  ' 
Abracadabra,  Mr.  Moore  succeeded  better,  wt 
have  no  doubt,  in  warning  soaie  of  the  M 
maids  among  his  readers  against  4m  daplleity 
and  spite  of  maiden  firiends  whs  woud  en- 
snare and  devour  them  at  their  \m  mrtif n 
**  Old  ^  in  ^  to  9  promisos  us  good;  m  me 
advise  unwary  virgins  to  be  cautions,  fn'tbcte 
are  yet  those  of  their  own  sex  se^Qg  to 
ensnare  them,  and  are  indeed  wolres  inshe^) 
clothing." 

For  the  year  1848,   tbe   Almanack 
prophesied,   so  fiir  as  everybody   foren^ 
the  end  of  1847,  that  "  certain  gmai  . 
are  likely  to  take  place  affecting  some 
crowned  heads  of  Europe."     These 
however,  were  to  "  bring  about  a  c 
state  of  things;"  we  don't  think   thi  the 
Heavens --meaning   the    stars — thtfMm  I 
know   whether  they  may  bo   coQsfdeRd  H  | 
have  done  so.    For  the  same  year  it  was  mM, 
"There  is  some  warlike  idling  breirincii 
France  and  Italy,  bat  which  will  not,  I  tmt, 
be  exhibited  in   any  serious  point  of  view." 
So  far  were  the  stars  from    hinting  to  Ike 
prophet  the  real  truth,  that  he  was  led  to  prc- 
diet  for  October  "Much  bustle  of  a  friend^ 
and   benevolent  nature."    The  true   Urtaj 
of   1848  is    quite  fresh   in   all   memflriea 


toy 


— ..-i  l"?   ^"   onSuthful  lover. 

Ciipt  bvourcd   nilli  a  larga  couSdeQCial 

■esponduoi:'!   smoog  ladJeB  in   high  life, 

„_  e«nnot   my  which  lady  wm  annojod, 

H  ntetbcr  nil  had  loven  who  were  (nithAil. 

For  the  year  1W9,  Frmaeia  Moore,  Phy«i- 

elaa.  did  aot  fenture   to  commit  himwlf  to 

l>  v«T7  much  more  thaa  the  tuk  prophecy  that 

"  Our  cabiatfl  irill  be  frcqaenliy  engagvd  in 

'    inatt«;re  relattca  to  the  great  strufgle  aod 

conleuCioa  "  (or,  the  bustlv  of  a  G-iendly  aod 

bencroltpnl  nature t)  "ia  European  slattB."    • 

Wh^u  the  time  really  came  far  a  safe  hit 

at  Sussia.  the  stars  mi^cd  Bre.    Mr.  Franoii 

Moore,  in  waodmng  about  the  world  alter  a 

frMtilched  progtuiatic,  did  not  stumble  upon 

Coliforaiit  or  AuMralia;  the  gold  disco*     " 

whkti  pmmiie  to  cSect  a  email  revolut 

tbcir  i»k  II,  comt'  heralded  by  not  a  breath  of 

porliTi!  ill  Ibe  Almanack. 

I       Sf  rlniii'  inquiry  of  thie  kind  may  soem  very 

kb^n!  lo  the  thonaands  who  know  well  what 

ground  tbrrc  is  for  astrological  prctensionB ; 

tmt.  tb<^n>  arc  many  In  this  country,  and  there 

may  ptwsibly  be  nme  among  our  readers,  to 

«hcHu>  pioBl   it  will  be,  to  see  distinctly  that 

even  Fiiuicis  Moore,  the  nfest  of  ostrolosera, 

who  HtickB  to  generalitiea  ai  much  as  ponible, 

nnd  ftels  his  war  aod  takM  ftreat  paiua  never 

ito  t^l  out  of  bis  depth,  em  as  groesly  as  it 
is  poHible  to  a  man  to  err  whcnoTer  he 
BttL'in|>ts  to  tell  what  lies  behind  the  blanket 
of  the  dark.  Other  prophet*  who  attempt 
to  iL-ll  more,  err  moK,  and  would  appear 
e  ridicirtww  if  brought  to  the  same 
Thich  we  have  now  tried  ten  yeaj? 
ofMouVi.-'^  Almanack. 


LUBRELLAS. 

Will  in  M,  Gamerln  have  aitaiuthed  the 
deiili'.'U:-  of  Si.  Pancras,  by  alighting  among 
them  in  n  p:iracliute  liberated  from  s  balloon, 
hall  11  C':niui7  aiia! — would  he  have  hud  many 
imiUiUiT^.  Eiiccvwful  and  aDBaccetaAil,  at  all 
mrls  ui'  E\igU^  and  Roeemary  BrBOcbcs  and 
ijipprxlroinrs? — and.  lastly,  WOOld  Madame 
IN}iii'viu.  the  only  real,  gi^Doiac  Europa  of 
mod'-ni  limes,  have  dropped  down  trom  the 
clon(l:<  on  an  evening  visit  to  Ciapham  Com- 
mon? — nouid  all  these  evenla  hare  occurred 
if  uinJjflliis  had  never  been  invented  T  What 
ilil  itxbio!  the  aeronaut  to  think  of  such 
"i|ii^dlinl,  nnlen  he  had  Been  how  nieely 
And  auddcaly  the  cloth  of  an  umteclla  ex- 
panilainta  IteaiirTedfotiti  by  the  sliding  action 
of  the  vlrelchenl  Wlieu  M.  Blanchard 
lowered  his  little  ddr  ,in  a  paraofaate  over 
Liege,  in  IT«5,  be  haS  atadled  an  umbrelU 
netl  bdoreband.  Our  nmbrellas  neually 
have  eight  ribs  or  meriditns  on  their  sphe- 
rical saxftae,  and,  oTcoone,  eight  gores  of 
cotton,  or  silk,  or  alpaca,  to  connect  and 
cover    them ;    bat  M.   Ganmin's  umbrella- 


paruohute  had  no  less  than  thirty-two  gorei, 
and  ennniled  to  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter 
— Eurely  a  sufficient  shield  against  two  showers 
ofmiu  rolled  Into  one,  or  two  buds  burning 
at  once  with  double  July  power. 

But  it  is  with  umbrellas  proper,  and  not 
umbrella-parachutes,  that  wo  are  hero  dealing. 
And,  in  touching  npon  umbrellas,  wc  rauat 
perforce  include  paratols ;  for  they  are  so 
nearly  related  by  tnmlly  tics,  that,  although 
In  European  countries  the  parasol  ie  generally 
the  htdy  sister  of  the  umbrella,  yet  In  (be  East 
they  are  one  and  indivisible.  Or  rather,  the 
umbrella,  in  its  character  as  a  rain-guard,  is 
very  little  known  in  tho  East,  for  no  one  with 
ble  wita  about  bim  thinks  of  stirring  abroad  in 
the  rainy  fleoion. 

Great  is  the  honor  of  holding  an  umbrella, 
or  rather  parasol,  over  an  Oiicatsl  I>ot(^ntale. 
Amonu  tho   sculptures   at   Ptrsepolis   is   a 
boa-rclier  of  a   king   or  chief,    over    whose 
head  an  umbrella  is  held  by  an  attendant, 
At  Tokbt-I-Bostaa,  another  snot  in   Persia, 
a  bas-relief  representing  a  chief  witnessing 
boar  bual,  with  on   attendant   umbrella- 
beoTcr,    Dr.  Layard  has  met  with  umbrellas 
nong    Ills   hoH-relicIs   at   Nineveh,    which 
■eta  to  have  been  very  smart  productions. 
It  "  (the  Nineveh  sun-shodc)  "  resembled 
In  sliapu  very  closely  those  now  in  common 
use.   but    it  Is    always  B«en    open    In    the 
Fcnlptures.    It  was  edged  with  tasacln,  and 
usually  adorned  at  the  top  by  a  flower, 
..  -.Jme  other  oruament.    On  the  latter  bas- 
reliofe  a  long  piece  of  emlwoldcrcd  linen  or 
silk,  tailing  from   one  side   like  a  curtain, 
appears  to  screen  the  kiog  completely  from 
the  sun.    The  parasol  was  reserved  exctusively 
for  the  monarcli,  and  Is  never  represented  m 
borne  over  aorother  person."    The  Songsters 
of  Nineveh,  therefore,  slit-and-twcnty  oentu- 
ago,  musthavehad  rather  a  limited  circle 
ustomers.    In  ancient    Egypt,   as  in  an- 
cient Assyria,  these   sun-shields   appear   to 
have  been  nscdi  for  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  hiui 
copied  from  one  of  tho  Thoban  pictures  a  de- 
lineation ot  an  Ethiopian  princesa  travBlling 
1  car,  to  which  U  attached  an  nmhrelia  or 
■abode,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 

ise  umlirella  which   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 

take  out  with  them  on  their  Sunday's  ride  to 
~    ling  Forest. 

bt  parasol  is  bWU  an  appenda^o  of  cere- 
monials in  tho  East.  Among  tho  numerous 
titles  of  the  King  of  Ava  is  that  of  "  lord  of 
the  twenty-four  umbrellas."  In  Slom,  tho 
chief  offlcers  of  stale  use  nml>rellas  nearly  re- 
sembling these  of  Europe  ;  but  the  king — 
Lonbere  tells  us— has  an  umbrella  three  or 
T  tiers  in  height ;  and  the  umbrellas  which 

presents  to  ambassadors  and  his  favouritcB 

indicate  the  degree  of  his  favour  by  Ibe  kind 
of  hangings  or  tiimminm.  Among  the 
Mahratla  tribes  In  India,  the  challrapati  or 
'■  lord  of  the  umbrella,"  is  an  officer  of  very 
high  nmk ;  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  Is  ot 
opinion  that  the  Persian   title  of  lalrap   is 


derived  from  the  same  word.  Besides  the 
favoured  holder  of  the  umbrella  over  the 
Mcred  head  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  the 
oflSccrs  of  state  in  China  have  each  his  nm- 
rjrcllo-holder ;  and  in  Chinese  drawings  it  is 
very  customary  to  see  ladies  attended  by 
^rvants  similarly  provided  with  umbrellas. 
Ali  Bey,  in  describing  the  entrance  of  the 
Kmperor  of  Morocco  into  Fez,  says,  that  fcrjr 
the  side  of  the  monarch  rode  an  officer  hold- 
ing an  umbrella  over  the  Emperor's  head. 
Niebuhr  tells  us  that,  when  in  the  south  of 
\rabia,  he  saw  the  Imanm  of  Sand  going  to 
mosque  in  great  state,  with  an  umbrella  over 
^im. 

In  Europe  we  find  the  distinction  between 
the  umbrella  and  the  parasol  more  marked. 
The  French  have  their  parapluie  and  their 
j-araaol ;  the  Italians  their  ombrello  and  their 
parcuoU;  the  Germans  their  re^eiwcAirm  and 
their  »annen»chirm—aXL  "rain-guards"  or 
"  sun-guards."  It  is  probable  that  Italy  was 
the  first  European  countiy  to  adopt  these  con- 
veniences, originally  as  a  sun-shade  only,  but 
afterwards  as  a  nun-shade  likewise.  Uorsc- 
men  sometimes  carried  with  them  ombrelloe 
made  of  leather,  hooped  in  the  inside,  so  as  to 
expand  to  a  pretty  large  size.  Robinson 
Crusoe's  umbrella  was,  as  wo  all  know,  made 
of  skins,  with  the  hair  outwards ;  and  Defoe 
probably  derived  his  idea  of  it  from  the  sun- 
sbailes  used  at  that  time  in  South  America. 

The  umbrella  as  a  sun-shield  was  certainly 
known  and  used  in  England  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  that  ca- 
pacitv  by  I^n  Johnson  and  by  Beaumont  and 
I'letchcr  t  but  its  use  as  a  wet  weather  com- 
} 'anion  commenced  much  later.  Gay,  writing 
his  "  Trivia,"  about  1712,  speaks  thus  :— 

**  Good  hooBewires  all  the  winter's  rage  despise, 
Defended  by  the  riding  hood's  disguise ; 
Or  nndcmeath  th*  nmbrella^s  oily  shod, 
Safe  through  the  wet  in  clinking  pattens  tread. 
Let  Persian  dames  th*  nmbrella's  ribs  display 
To  guard  their  beanties  fh)m  the  sunny  ray ; 
Or  sweating  slaves  support  their  shady  load. 
When  Eastern  monarchs  show  their  state  abroad; 
Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid. 
To  guard  from  chilUng  showers  the  walking  maid." 

tsat,  alas  I  for  Gay's  theoir,  the  **  walking 
maid  "  has  become  more  afraid  of  the  sun's 
(•oams ;  not  only  does  the  well-to-do  lady  carry 
d  parasol,  but  the  damsel  of  low  degree  now 
looks  out  among  ''Tremendous  Sacrifices" 
(or  parasols  at  thirtcen-pence  halfpenny  each. 
Ind  the  oily  shed  of  which  Gay  speaks  seems 
to  denote  a  kind  of  sou'wester  material,  less 
dainty  than  the  neat  gingham  or  the  soft  sillc 
Jo!'.:is  Ilannaway,  celebrated  for  much  more 
iropoitant  things,  bos  the  celebrity  of  being  the 
first  man  to  uso  an  umbrella  in  England. 
With  respect  to  Scotland,  Creech  tells  us  that 
*'  in  1763  there  was  no  such  thing  known  or 
used  as  an  umbrella :  but  an  eminent  surgeon 
of  Edinburgh,  who  had  occasion  to  walk  a  good 
deal  in  the  course  of  his  business,  used  one 


: 


togete. 


about  the  year  1780 :  and  In  178S  nnhidte 
were  much  used."    Glasgow  Bcema  also,  tea 
the   ''SUtlstical  Account"  ofthatd^.H 
have  become  posseand  of  its  first  amMi 
about  the  same  time,  madi  to  the  aitori^ 
ment  of  the  citizens.    All  rerj  welL  tbis»  W 
the  abundant  rains  in  the  towms  nffirnrtat: 
but  it  is  difficult  to  admire    a   fhlKdn^ 
kilted  Highlander  walking  nnder  an  nniM^> 
a  sight  which  Queen  Victoria  has  man  " 
once  witnessed.    Before  nml»«1lM  were 
by  pedestrians  in  England,   it    becauM  i»  I 
tomary  to  provide  one  in  the  halls  of  gfihd  ' 
mansions,  to  hold  over  perBooa  when  estsri^ 
or  leaving  their  carriages.    In  thoM  dt^  ■- 
brellas  were  weighed  by  the  pound,  md  Ml 
by  the  ounce,  as  at  present 

The  making  of  nmbrellaa  and  pwih  fit 
very  curious  art,  as  we  learn  abnodM^f  tai 
that  same  Exhibition  Jury  which  luMlsttte 
world  more  about  waUdnip-eticki  ftnfti 
world  ever  knew  before.  It  appean  tinl  k 
forty  years  there  have  been  no  fever  §m 
eighty  patents  taken  out  in  France  akMftr 
improvements  in  nmbrella  maUng.  Ai 
umbrella  consists,  as  a  slight  examlnraoevl 
show,  of  a  large  number  of  distinct  puii^  sri 
there  has  been  room  Ibr  nntiring  loMii^ 
in  devising  means  of  fiMtening  these  mmi 
pieces  together;  bo  that  those  which  nt H 
be  fixed  may  be  firm  in  their  flzedaea;  M 
those  which  are  to  move  may  move  mmMf 
and  quietly.  And  there  has  been  nov^flf 
change  in  the  materials  employed— ctte^hr 
whalebone ;  iron,  for  wood ;  and  shisea  fcr 
silk  or  gingham. 

The  putting  together  of  nmtarella  aid 
parasol  fhimes  with  cane  and  whslebooe  rili 
IS,  it  seems,  chiefly  dono  by  small  susfers  ii 
London,  who  employ  lads  to  aarirt  them :  ibe 
covering  with  woven  material  b  Ibe  work  of 
women  and  girls  at  their  own  haaUe  bomes ; 
while  the  fixing  of  the  handles aMlfcmUs  is 
often  done  at  the  warehousea  There  are 
thus  no  nmbrella  factories,  properiyao  calkd ; 
the  svstem  resembles  that  of  the  Gteikeinreil 
watch  trade,  in  which  the  component  elemcsH 
of  a  watch  travel  about  from  one  small 
to  another,  before  being  finally  pnt 

The  metal  work,  however — ^the  Bii 

portion— especially  since  the  Incraised 
iron  in  the  frames,  is  condactcd  much 
on  the  factory  system :  the  number  of 

so  employed  is  very  large,  and  the  n 

ture  is  an  important  element  In  BimlqtfbB 
industry.  ^ 

The  amount  of  work  which  tho'pstt» 
together  performs  for  three  ^gOttnga  b 
scarcely  credible,  were  it  not  stated  m 
authonty  beyond  all  disnate.  The  workmaa  tt 
eeivcs  stick,  ribs,  stretcners,  and  mnners  frM 
the  warehouse ;  he  provides  iron  wire  sid 
sheet  brass ;  his  workshop  is  supplied  at  hh 
own  charge  with  lathes,  saws,  rose<cnttei% 
drills,  paring-knives,  a  vice,  pliers,  and  dbcr 
tools ;  and  lie  and  his  lads— two  to  foer  Ai 
number-Hsct  to  work.    First,  the  stick  goes 
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I  Aroogh  its  prescribed  orfemi ;  it  is  nmi»n7  of 

I  hercb,  and  voi  formerlj  stained ;  It  is  now 

I  (in^r  J  to  any  detired  tint.  There  is  a  portnblc 

I  fce-plnco  with  a  hole  io  the  chimney.    The 

I  itloK  is  thrust  into  tliat  Iiole,  and  1b  pmsed 

9  i^Hilly    over   the   trrp   of  a   flume;    being 

UextcrouMy  tristed  aboot  tlic  witile.   11  comes 

fOQtoradark  or  light  colour  according  to  the 

QritsexpoairelOiOritBdi^taQci^fhini.  tbe 

:.  Thcworkerstaper  one  endfocroceiving 

tlii^  fi^rule;  they  oat  two  grooTes  for  receiving 

III';  two  springs  which  refpccljvely  lieep  the 

itLiibrelU  closed   and   open;  they 


and  they  fii  a  cross  wire  with  a  stipte  at  each 
cod  of  it.  Thus  niacli  fortheetickj  and  now 
for  the  ribs.  The  workmim  and  hie  staff  of 
hays  rough];  taper  the  Blip  of  whalebone 
wblch  is  to  a  form  a  rib  j  tbey  thnpc  it,  and 
anooth  il,  wid  voniiah  its  tip ;  they  drill  ~ 
hole  in  it,  to  fiicilitatc  the  lastcning  to  tl 
cover ;  Ihey  shape  aad  unooth  tbe  head,  lap 
shrel  brass  round  it,  and  drill  a  bote  through 
il  tor  the  Ht  of  wire  which  is  afterwards  to 
form  a  hin^e ;  they  gimliarLy  drill  and  shield 
it  nt  the  middle  point  where  the  stretcher  '~ 
to  be  fiiEMaed,  and  they  attach  it  to  11 
Etrttcber  by  means  of  a  Ultlc  niia  of  wir 
When  ftU  iKe  ti^t  libi  have  been  doctored 
in  Ibis  way.  thn  a»  wpantclj  weighed  or 
weiithlcd;  uut  u,  thej  are  tested  in  respect 
to  sU^nglh  and  Bcxibility,  in  order  that  the 
eight  fbr  aaf  one  nmbrella  may  be  selected  aa 
newly  eqaal  u  poaiible :  a  nciceEfary  con- 
dition be  ttte  imaiutHcal  set  of  the  ombrella 
I  when  open,  n/at  fu  done,  the  bnsy  workers 
Droceed  to  tbn^  Uie  rib« :  they  insert  a  bit 

they  fasten  the  stntcber  to  s  notch  in  the 
slides  by  meaos  of  this  wire,  and  they  fasten 
the  ribs  to  thnr  meeting  point  by  other 
pieoeiotwire. 

Now  what,  Io  Hie  name  ol  all  that  U  obeap, 
docs  tbo  reader  imagine  to  be  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  for  this  laboar  and  these  bils  of 
iron  wire  and  sheet  braas  I  In  the  first  place, 
look  at  the  movements,  tbe  separate  opera- 
'^ions.  Tbe  stick  passes  throngb  the  hand 
■iacteen  times  during  its  &8luoiiIng  and  ad- 
jotemsnt ;  each  rib  passes  through  the  hand 
tlAteeo  times  in  prepariog,  oncein  weighing, 
koA  four  times  in  threading:  and  thus,  for 
kn  wnlH^Ua  of  eight  ribs,  tlicrc  have  been 
lehVidredandiiitty-Uircc  BucceniTe  openi- 
ms,  fcrfonned  by  the  workman  and  his 
tbrce  or  ftor  boys-  For  Ibis  he  receives  f^om 
It  holf-ncnnyjlp  three  brlbings  in  the  cose  of 
panuols,  and  fton  three  farthings  to  one 
penny  in  the  case  ofnialn^llas.  11  the  manu- 
GioLurG  be  of  the  comnunwat  kind,  and  the 
ribs  made  of  cane;  but  a  whakl>one-ribbcd 
tiinbrella  brings  him  aboat  livopence  half- 
penny. In  respect  to  the  nnmber  ol  opera- 
tionii.  we  may  say  that  the  Jury  reporter 
it  one  haadred  and  thirty-five ;  but  ss 
n  total  does  not  quite  agree  ivith  his 


items,  we  hare  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce 
a  little  arithmetic  of  our  own.  A  workman 
and  n>ur  bo_va  can,  notwithstanding  this  com- 
pleiily  of  movementa  and  operations,  put 
together  nearly  six  hundred  common  um- 
brellas in  n  week ;  bnt  ont  of  the  nix  hundred 
fence  which  he  may  receive  for  tills  labor. 
Id  iron  wire  rtnd  sheet  brasa  will  have  cost 
him  eljfht  shillings.  When  the  nest  diower 
of  rain  Lmpcis  as  to  open  an  umbrella,  let  ns 
look  at  its  skeleton,  and  ponder  on  the 
amount  of  labour  rendered  for  a  penny  or 


e  umbrclh 


s'  and  girlB'  work,  In  t 
"""  "   lis,  is  naiil  " 

the  quality  and  the  » 


according 

The  Iron  or  (w  called)  steel  fhunea  i 

at  Eirmingliam,  are   produced  in   

ijuantitics.    The  stick,  riba,   rtretcbers,    and 
lemle.  arc  all  made  of  iron,  and  can  be  snp- 

flied  complete  so  low  as  sevenpence  each, 
he  amall  compass  into  which  an  iron-frnme 
umbroilft  will  pack,  is  a  great  source  of  the 
favour  in  which  it  is  held.  France  excels  us 
in  the  costly  and  beautiful  umbrellas  ami 
namsols;  but  we  outvie  all  the  world  in  the 
humbler  kinds.  Several  of  our  large  City 
houses  are  said  to  sell  trom  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  dozens  ol  umbrellas  and 
pomaols  weekly.  The  wholesale  prices  have 
now  reached  such  a  low  degree  of  obcapness 
that  a  child's  gin^am  parasol  may  be  had  for 
fourpence.  a  woman's  for  lenpenoe-halfpenny, 
a  small  silk  parasol  for  the  same,  and  a  ging- 
ham umbrella  for  scTenpence.  That  the  manu- 
facture of  these  goods  must  be  very  large  in 
England,  is  chown  by  the  fact  tbat  the    '    ' 


rs 


tlwu- 


umbrel  la-ribs.      _ 

sand  hundred  weights  ni . 
The  pursuit  of  lightness  has  been  one  of 
c  aims  of  modern  umbrella  makers,  in- 
somuch tbat  we  are  becoming  lighter  and 
lighter  r:ycTj  generation.  The  umbrella  of 
1615  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  weighty  afbir 
of  three  pounds  and  a  half,  fWiin  which  we 
have  travelled  downwards  to  abont  haL  a 
pound.  One  inventor  haa  ingeniously  shown 
how  to  make  the  ribs  oi'  hollow  steel  tubing, 
combining  much  strength  with  cxtmordlnary 
lightness:  and  another  has  a  contrivance  for 
opening  the  umbrella  by  merely  touching  a 
spring  near  the  handle ;  a  third  shows  yon 
how  to  draw  out  the  Mick,  and  use  it  as  a 
walking-stick;  while  another  enables  you  Io 
fold  up  your  umbrella  and  atow  it  away  in 
yonr  ereat-coat  pocket  The  Alpaca  is  a 
fiivourito  juat  now ;  It  la  covered  with  cloth 
made  from  the  undved  wool  of  the  South 
American  sheep ;  it  uiles  neither  in  the  Bun- 
shine  nor  with  the  touch  of  lalt-water,  and 
it  is  strong  and  durable.  Ko  lees  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Alpaca  cloth 
was  used  in  England  for  covering  umbrellas 
In  485L    In  Paris  there  are  something  like 


^llas  1; 

like  I 
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aeventoen  handrod  penoni  employed  in  mab- 
ing  umbrellas  and  puasole,  producing  Utrca 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  In  a  year- 
no  tri&ingiteffl  In  tliepToductive  industry  of  a 
grcnt  city. 

If  wc  tDistake  not,  the  newspapers  deacrtbed, 
\  tew  years  ago,  a  most  gorgeotu  umbrella 
nadein  London  for  an  Oriental  potentate,  WL><< 
a  hallow  stick  containing  all  sorts  of  goMi 
and  be-jcwelled  knick-knacks,  and  an  external 
adoniincDt  of  a  moat  costt;  character, 
s  ibe  seTeupeony  gingham  umbrella  a . 
mportaul  commercial  article,  after  all. 

A  CHILD'S  FIRST  LETTER. 


In  cjM  [tut  vhgn  gnytet » 


nlamb,uid)wrbl>i 


St  fnsled  look  In  Iha  prett;  btoa  ey», 
I  s  beantlfDl  pictare  oTchiMliood  la  calm, 
a  c>i»k  iwoUliig  eon  o'ar  U»  uhlti  dlmplol  fii 
ik  Oaep  Id  IK  crimson,  ind  }uH  tbs  dur  Of 


d  kallil    With  her  IT 


■r  lui  wliUpenid  II  Dow. 
be  iRbourfl  exuUf  each  lottor  to  dgn. 
va  tbe  wbolo  it  tht  (ad  of  escb  lln^ 
y»  doiTD  Um  pea  b>  clip  biodi  «llh  OaUgU 
die  llnda  u  Un  oapocialir  brlghk 
the  smidl  tJBgen  hivo  ortpt  to  in  end: 
annin  hli  Ictlor  twlit  oUtoai  hith  peaood 
aora  sonao  ot  Its  Milau>  tmportuiMv  sad  fiiw 
0  loTlng,  so  Mnuat,  ud  lnia> 


Bdud  grand, 


Hnllc*  il  a  hat  to  onw 

wa  a  mj  long  btaath, : 

wo  read  Itt    Oh  ju;  my  iwect  maldm  ma;  be 
One  day  joa  irlU  vrU*  wbat  dm  only  moat  ase. 

no  DDO  man  obange  Itr    No.  Inly,  it  oogfat 
To  k«p  Uio  fFoab  bloom  on  each  aatanil  tbonght 
~  I  would  ibdu  oS  lbs  dwT  Id  tha  roat-leaf  that 
cllnpt— 
K  dFllcatadnltfMllthsbnttBfly'iwlnpT 
laUinrolralatCcrf    Elobaahrnlly  Ilea 
"ntmalnty  yet  In  thoea  boaoHfnl  eyei, 

c^  the  parted  Upa'  ami  li  deepening  Id  alow. 
And  ttiB  eager  f    ' 


V  iiilbrmal  and  all 


to  iho  futehuvl  oraai 


Great  newa  of  bar  iirden,  h< 

or  miuiiDU,  and  of  baliy's  li 

With  an  ardent  aBannce-tbfyBeiaHr em  p^I, 

Norlesm,  iiDtb*hn{>pyi*Ulo*«bsw^. 

wm  be  like  :tr    Ay.winbat  whitMtarcasllHB 

Tliough  an  aag*1Indllad,iocbaniilB|tahlinI 

How  Uie  IbnniutspMW  to  hODcsr  weoU  itaa 

Thai  ihoold  new  b»  read  br  n«n  sWcal  qiMl 

Ah,  wodld  Hn  poor  rbyrsMan  sogh  bTeat  cndita 

Aa  wjHa.  my  fair  etlld.  im  thy  letter  and  Ihael 

DAT-BKBAK. 

It  !b  but  a  narrow  Uireftd  orsn^ta%< 
streaking  the  murky  horizon  In  the  4«wt>, 
the  sun  comes  from,  that  I  take  to  (pis  n? 
feeble  web  from.  Fragile  it  ia,  and  ohilittit 
account  as  the  long  slender  atteniuM  As- 
ment  I  have  seen  stretching  from  I  ~  * 
of  an  oak  (whose  Inune  haa  grotm 
but  whose  muscles  seem  to  civir  MnMMli 
its  rigid,  iron  knot^  like  thooe  of  «4I 
athlete)  down  to  the  cowdlps  fn  •  M 
beaealb:  the  aOrial  sutpei^oa  hMgtmt 
spider.  Break  of  day  is  mjr  dodR,  pm. 
Bickering  thread ;  bat  Day  and  Nt^  vc  m 
strong  oak  and  the  wide  field  tbarecM''' 
and  my  thread  may  serre  mi  m  fc«»™M«  ! 
between  two  mighty  salyecte. 

And  ray  thread— day.br«ak—AoiiH  R 
be  a  chord  in  the  harp  onwUehlMw 
least  for  crer  sings  hymns  oTimfae ;  Vi 
do  sometimes  fail  to  pray  T    And  julhal, 

t  not  a  bell,  a  marriage-bell  to  liiimM 
B  pafising-bctl  (o  dying  tnimooa  too-t'm 
belliuiaalcQellardeathI     And   dn<4awk, 

the  main,  from  which  ti  nilHisllii  iiijiii 
onight!    And  dny-brealc,   is  UiMtae&» 

delier  at  which  both  wise  andlbdidTi, 

kindle  their  lamps  to  light  tkoi  tb^daj-^ 
work  through.  The  night  may  ais  "*" '-~~ 
but  day-Wcak  comes:    it  imlti 
Death. 

Yet,  omalpresctit  u  it  Is,  Imwi 

dren  ofhumanitylherehe  who  iIA,' , 

and  go  to  bed  again,  through  a  l{fetiM6,iritb- 
buholding  my  tlu^ad.  "Don  (M 
man  in  a  million,"  asks  Puley,  in  Idi  Nttml 
Theology,  "know  how  oval  frunei  M 
turned!"^*  there  one  mantn»tli< 


Icll  for  me  to  wrtle  about  T  If  e._, 
koew  everything,  bowmanv,  maiiydqrlh 
loor  sehoolmasters  and  philoeophen  fMI 
lavc  to  wail  {or  the  bread  they  bad  M  4 
he  waters.  '       r 

What  aspect,  observation,  ba;  -ftsyimt 
in  a  railway  t  Wc  have  Icit.  LoDdon  by  tt> 
light  miul  for  LIvciTOol.  It  la  Angrt 
weatiier,  and  day  breala  just  after  we  bm 
passed  Crewe.  With  a  raapiog,  Aattcikf 
express  motion  have  we  oonw  orer  tkt 
rails.  Reading  was  out  of  tbe  faettioBi  A 
[nlG  grtitleman  in  spectacle*  f— in]  ft  il 
WatlOrd;  but  the  letlerB  darned  np  tfd 
down  and  in  all  manner  of  trayg  agabrf  lit 


...  imed  pebbles,  u  tiiODgh  the  mulrix 
(Ibc  lettera)  bad  desocoded  f^om  haJ  beea 
_>aiiMi ;  and  tbey,  iiicon»qaeDCti,niadt}'pt), 
jlly  unaailAble  Air  aa  gtarc  b  vork  at  The 
jhlteclural  PaTdialoET  of  tbe  Middle  Ages 
Exhibited  in  fl/lng  Buttreaea,  whicb  Ibe 
~    genllcmaa  cmjed  to  peruae  but  gave  up 

■   '-  dC9pBir. 

T  travel 

ith  grey  whtakers  .  . 

cloth — ^Ibe  sort  of  mui,  I  wacraDl.  who  looks 

eharply  aRiT  the  member  for   bis  borough, 

and    heads  a  reqaisitioa  to  bim    to  ~ 

bia  scat  liro  or  three  timos  )d  tbe 

of  a  Ee.'«ion— tried  also   to   read    a   leader 

in  tlmt  day >  Times ;   but,  in  eplte  of  the 

large,  bold  tjpc,  aad  of  bis  folding  tlie  paper 

into  a  imam,  fierce  campaa.  and  holding  it 

with  bolb  tuinda,  with  a  paper- knife  preyed 

the  line  immediHtely  bvlovr  the  oac  be 

and  go  moved  downwarde,  and  nearl; 

Jag  his  ejet  to  it  in  the  bargain ;  in  cpitc 

this  he  tuul  no  better  eucoesa ;  and  multer- 

" Unprincipled  print"  (doobtleea  becauxe 

loaldii't  read  iti,  went  aueterel/  to  sleep, 

dreamed,  probablj,  of  tbe  bri^k  rubbing 

K  n-iU  give  the  houoanble  member  for 

ittUbuT7,  diorll;,  concerning  his  inliimouB 

teriKivprailioa  about  that  poor  burked  little 

hill  wbich    was   to   bare    givea   aewci 

Tlirultlvbury.    A commeicial gen tlemao , 

hi«  grtat  eual  full  of  gold  peneU-caKB,  rafoly 

attempli^d  at  Eugbf  to  jot  down  an  order  in 

hi<  tiut»-bool;,  and  lUling  to  uiatcc  an;rtbing 

but  inuobcrvDt  ilg-Mg  diognuna,  bound  a 

railtTay  rug  toanil  bis  bead  till  it  usumod 

tbe  semblance  of  a  grenadier's  cup  tbat  had 

lKi;a  Hlencillcd  ata  paper-(tBiai<r't>,  and  went 

to  deep,  toot     Sonettody  (I  bop^  bo  didi  ' 

ftit  near  me),  not  being  able  to  read,  or 

skcp,  or  to  Enon  and  gaqi  and  bark  like  the 

ball  of  Boinclbiu  with  a  wide-awake  '   ' 

the  lell-buiid  qd  Goraer,  and  a&iud  t 

pTMumod   10  nnakc,  awalLowiag   the   mujur 

part  of   the  Aunea    Ihtongh   modesty,   and 

liltiD^  the  a^a  eiiutioualv  out  of  Uie  little 

Venetian  jatoant*  above  the  window. 

Via  all  gf  —   "■  "'-' — ■"-    -■■ 


t  WolvvrtoQ,  where  Uie 


^I'nlleman  In  apectaclea  was  indlgnaiil  (and 

^iiLly  fQ,  I  think),  thai  he  could  oot  have 

11   '  [,  i.ii'iirih   of  lirandy   ia   hit   tea.    So, 

'.   i<,:'   black   night    have  we    nuhed 

I  iLiiigh  black  county  after  county. 

L  vtie  ball  of  tomeihing  (which  bus 

..  I  .   !  '..lI  t,i  be  camlet  cloak),  speaking  for 

III'.' llE>.t  uul  lact  lime,  hia  remarked  that  "it 

i»  a.  loQj;  i-nka."  fwhicb  it  la  net).    At  some 

ink'nucdiate  «latlaiv— whooc  name,  ai  it  was 

yt:llH.>d  fortb  by  a  pOflc^  w  lie  tuuricd  by 

tliruslin);  grease  into  lln  hOl  gretily  maw  of 

the  atle-l>ot,  night  joit  aa  wvll  have  been 

cried  in  Chaldeo  or  SaoMrit,  for  auything  1 

I  could  nuke  of  II — aaimperiag  gtinllcman  with 

a  gold  chain  pee;iing  evui  from  amon^  hia 

many  coata,  and  a  Fes  c^  piDpuMMl  to  enter 


,  the   carriage;    but,  drawing  buck,   drclari-d 
that  "Eomchod;  bad  been  smoking,"  and  thai 
it  was  a  "diegwacej"  whereupon  the  guard 
asked  nobody   In  ptirtlcular  if  anybody  bad 
been  Bmoking;  and.accoiLngperfectly  sillaQed 
with  the  BEfiurance  Ihatoobody  had,  remarked 
that   "it   was    the   engtofr— may   be,"    a   ' 
popped  my   simpering   gentleman   into   I 
nent  carriage,  in  wbich  there   were  two  t 
maids,  ono  purple  satin  lady   of  Lambertian 
or  ArmiCagianbulk,ayouDgrhild (querulous), 
a  black  nurse,  and  a  guatleman   subject  ~ 
Qte — having  them,  too,  every  other  station  i 
so.    No  smoking  there  I 

Snr  bebiud  lies  Crewe,  though  but  amino., 
passed.  I  ilraw  dowQ  the  window,  and  tbe 
keen  morning  breeze  cliargca  in  at  the  aper- 
ture like  a  (^oetack.  And  in  the  easteru 
borizon  day  breaka  How  many  cocks,  I 
wonder.  In  all  the  landa  day  breake  noon  ore 
singing  their  morning  bymn  nowt  1  listen 
for  one  Chaatiolecr ;  but  tbe  engine  has  a 
crow  of  its  own,  and  a  jell  for  going  into 
tunnels,  and  a  bowl  for  coming  out  of  them, 
and  hideous  noiacs  tbr  all  seetsuaa  aad  every 
inch  of  the  rood.  All  the  cocks  Id  Lnncoahire 
might  crow  themselves  hoarse  en  I  could 
bear  Ibuoi  amid  this  din. 

Uay  breaks  &s(,  and  the  slender  grey 
thread  expands  into  a  wide  iihcct  ai  pale 
light.  Against  it  the  coldly  violet  clouds  are 
dellued  in  sharp  and  rigid  relief.  Tbeie  sra 
the  fragnieutB  of  tbe  veil  of  night  yielding 
slowly,  and,  na  it  were,  reluctantly  to  day- 
light. Sloivtr  and  slower,  almost  impep- 
cvptilily,  as  day  gaiiu  on  uight,  one  great 
1)Biik  of  cloud  sinks  in  nearly  a  horizontal 
0  Erebus,  like  a  piur  ol  Hats  in  i 
theatrical  spectacle ;  but  the  siile  pieces  o 
clouds — the  wings  and  set  pieces,  if  1  nid.] 
coll  them  so — split  up  into  jagged,  olwtiiiute 
refractory  cloudlets  over  Uii:  idty,  wliii:li,  lij 
tliis  time  bitf  turned  from  a^y  pallid  gri'y  ti 
silver  blue — not  sky-blue,  as  we  generally 
understand  it,  yet — bat  a  blue  like  tbatu-e 
lec  in  the  shadow  port  of  silver  lace.  These 
jlonds  nru  of  &ntustic  shapes;  some  arc 
dark  elicea,  long,  and  almost  mathematically 
straight ;  others  torn  and  xig-Kag  shaped ; 
■ome  take  the  semblance  of  flendish  heads 
and  hideous  animals  with  more  legs  tban  wen 
ever  dreamt  of  in  the  philosopby  of  BuBbn  oi 
Cuvier.  Fast  as  the  day  breaks,  ajjd  broud 
daylight  as  it  is  by  thin  litne,  the  geuiul, 
warming  inflaence  of  the  blessed  sun  is  yet 
wanting.  Tlie  gnests  are  bidden  aud  the 
banquet  ia  spread  ;  but  tbe  bride  and  bride- 
groom ore  Dut  come  home  bom  church 
yet.  Tbe  contract  is  drown  up.  but  lacks 
Ibe  signature.  Tbe  pyre  ia  heaped  up  nud 
needs  only  one  firiendly  torch  to  set  it  i 
blaze. 

Coldly  goridi  yet  U  tbe  white,  sunless  day. 
Funereally  black  and  dismal  loom  tufted 
moasesof  tali  trees — their  umbrageous  mantle! 
chequered  here  and  there  by  diamond  Havlift 
''"      inUghtcomiognpbehind  tbem.  Coldly   \ 
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ffrey  are  the  wide  leas  and  ploughed  fields. 
Coldly  black  are  the  hedgerows,  and  hayrickB, 
and  stunted  pollard  willows,  and  lonely  cow- 
shippons.  Coldly  dark  and  dismal,  rear  their 
hc(^8,  the  roofed  posts  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph— looking,  in  the  dubious  light,  like 
gibbets.  Coldly  the  wind  keeps  blowing  in  at 
the  window ;  so  at  least  tells  me  my  fellow- 
traveller  in  the  gold  pencil  line — tells  me  so, 
too,  in  a  remarkably  d^ourtcoas  tone,  with 
*some  nonsensical  allusion  to  the  ear-ache.  I 
shut  the  window  and  pity  him.  He  thinks 
nothing  of  the  break  of  day — thinks  about 
it  no  more,  nay,  not  so  much  as  that  flapping 
crow  overhead — no  more  than  that  rintic 
in  the  clay-soiled  dress,  who  has  been  up 
since  three  to  fodder  the  cows  and  lead  Ball 
and  Dapple  to  the  pond  to  drink,  and  who 
now  leans  over  a  gate  on  the  line,  smoking 
his  break  of  day  pipe,  and  whistling  be- 
whiles.  And  yet,  perhaps  I  libel  this  clay- 
stained  man.  Perchance  he  does  think  of  day 
and  of  its  Maker — ^in  his  own  rough  untutored 
way  sees  in  the  clouds,  and  the  sky,  and  the 
light,  as  clear  a  connection  between  the  varied 
Nature  and  the  varied  God,  as  he  knows  to 
exist  between  the  two  plain  sets  of  iron  rails 
on  the  gravel  road  before  him,  and  the  mighty 
tcrminiis  at  Enstoa  Square — two  hundred 
miles  away. 

Wra-arft-ah !  the  train  enters  a  tunncL  All 
is  black  for  half-a-dozen  minutes — then  emerg- 
ing, we  see  the  sun  getting  up  in  the  East  like 
a  refreshed  generous  giant,  scattering  gold 
over  the  world. 

Break  of  day  after  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Plover's  8oirte  dansante.  The  Honourable  Mrs. 
Plover  was  the  youngest  and  seventh  daughter 
of  General  the  Earl  of  Duxandraques  of 
Liverwing  Hall.  The  footmen  at  Livorwing 
have  had  for  some  years  a  somewhat  Hebrew- 
Caucasian  cast  or  countenance,  and  evil- 
minded  men  do  say  they  arc  bailiffs  in  disguise. 
The  noble  lord's  solicitor  and  heirs  male  do  not 
dare  to  trust  him,  if  they  can  help  it,  with  as 
much  wood  as  would  serve  for  a  lucifer  match 
— so  addicted  is  he  to  cutting  down  the  timber 
on  his  estate,  and  afterwards  cutting  away 
with  the  ligneous  proceeds  to  Hombourg  or 
Baden-Baden.  The  Honoural)Ie  Miss  de 
Bressbohun  (that  is  the  family  name  of  the 
Duxandroqaes)  hod  for  her  fortune  only  a 
remarkably  pretty  face,  and  an  assortment  of 
the  most  captivating  blonde  ringlets  you  ever 
saw ;  so  she  married  Mr.  Rufus  Plover,  who 
is  ambiguously  known  to  be  **  on  'Change  " 
and  brings  fabulously  large  sums  of  money  off 
it.  They  have  a  grand  country-house  at  Gun- 
ncrsbury,  and  a  sweet  little  marine  villa  at 
Brighton — all  Venetian  blinds  and  dazzling 
stucco ;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  jewel  of  a  house, 
Number  402  (a),  Toppletoton  Street,  Crenoline 
Square.  In  this  elysian  mansion  (Madame  de 
Pompadour  could  not  have  spent  more  in 
upholstery  upon  it  than  did  Mrs.  Plover,) 
the  enchanting  soirees  dansantcM  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Mrs.  P.  are  held. 


This  has  been  a  grand  night  1V)r  tlie  P. 
family.  Half  Long  Acre  In  the  way  W 
carriages.  Half  the  Herald's  College  in  tte 
armorial  bearings  on  tbe  coadi  panels.  QkUi 
a  Zoological  Garden  of  Uodb  nnpoa^ 
couchant,  ami  passant,  griffina  qniriif 
wildly  with  their  paws  at  inolTenaiye  sfaiddf^ 
and  birdn",  beasts',  and  fishes*  heads  drawn  sni 
quartered  in  every  imaginary  way.  Quite  s 
little  course  of  "  Latin  without  a  master"  is 
the  heraldic  moltos. 

And  such  company!  No  mercbaata  Bit 
ship-oTi-ners,  nor  people  of  that  sort— «v 
even  one  of  Mr.  Plover's  **  Exebn^' 
friends.  Their  exclusion  was  won  ftm  Mr, 
P.  after  a  hard  battle  the  very  moamg  of 
the  ball,  and  only  after  the  conceHHS  oa 
the  part  of  his  lad^  of  two  trifles  andiaodel 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  confectiomy,  Ui 
be  withdrawn  from  the  menu  of  the  HpfB. 
The  nearest  approach  to  commerce  amonglhi 
guests  was  the  great  Sir  Blanke  Chcqinfi,  tk 
Imnkcr  of  Lombard  Street,  who  hai  tibne 
daughters  married  to  peers  of  the  realm,  mi 
one  to  the  Russian  Count  Candleatcrich,  vko 
is  immenisely  rich,  but  dare  not  letom  ti 
Russia,  where  ho  would  infallibly  be  i"»^«*i, 
have  his  nose  and  ears  slit,  and  be  sent  ts 
Tobolsk,  for  daring  to  overstay  the  tiat 
allowed  him  by  the  Czar  for  a  ccnUncBtal 
trip,  and  for  presuming  to  go  to  a  twsnt 
wliere  Miss  Crotchet  sang  the  *'  Fair  l^n^  of 
Poland  ;- '  a  due  minute  ol  which  last  criM 
was  made  the  Tory  next  da^  by  little  iris 
Benikowski,  the  Muscovian  Jew  spy,  »^  dalf 
recorded  against  the  Count  in  the  aicliiret  d 
the  Russian  Consulate  GrencraL  Axaxmg  tbc 
compiiny,  was  the  noble  Duke  and  Dodim  of 
Garternee ;  the  Earl  and  Counteai  of  Ancbor^ 
sheet,  and  Ladies  Fitzflukc  (2)  •  FieU-Jfsfsbsi  / 
Count  Sclilaghintem ;  the  Bon  of  Lilhaasis;  ' 
the  Waywode  of  Bosnia ;  the  Hnpsdsr  «f 
Thrace:  the  new  Bishop  of  YdWsjack 
Island,  west  Indies,  the  Mac  Kit  ol  t^  Uk 
in  full  Highland  costume,  with  adiikin^ 
stocking  worth  five  hundred  poands— having 
come  to  Mrs.  Plover-s  straight  from  the 
anniversary  of  the  Tossancaber  Uighlsod 
Association,  where  he  danced  more  strath- 
speys on  the  table,  emptied  more  mulb  of 
snutf,  and  drank  more  glasses  of  whiekeyj 
than  I  care  to  name.  Then  there  vH 
Chn>ouck  Pasha,  in  a  tight  frock  coat  Uh^ 
that  of  an  inspector  of  police,  bnt  witt^ 
blister  of  diamonds  on  his  breast,  a  red  cffb 
and  a  gorgeous  beard. 

There  was  Mr.  Vatican  OThocleide, 'UP. 
for  Barrybugle,  Ireland,  who  had  a  slight  dir 
pute  with  the  Hansom  cabman  .who  broogU 
him  to  Toppletoton  Street*  and  threatened  ts 
inflict  personal  chastisement  on  Berkely  Mont- 
morency, Mrs.  P.'s  sergeant  footman,  for  nst 
rightly  announcing  his  style  and  titles.  Tbeie 
was  old  General  llalberts,  who  served  in  tbe 
Prussian  army  at  Leipsic,  who  was  about 
sixty  years  of  age  when  that  battle 
fought,  but  is  about  fifty-one  or  two. 
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rerj    black    hair    and   whieken    and 

MMWiiitiirnrn,  but  being  rather  shaky  and 
lulous  (not  with  age,  of  course),  got 
roua  at  the  great  confusion  of  carriages 
the  top  of  tho  street,  and  chose  to  dis- 
and  walk  to  402  (▲),  whereby  he  got 
Mtengled  between  one  of  Mr.  Banter-s 
SiHtTycook's  men,  and  Ladovico  Scartafaccio 
pom  Modena  (with  his  orchestra  on  wheels,  I 


beat  happily,"  and  "  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes 
which  e^oke  again;*'  how  hands  were 
squeezed  in  conporvatorie?,  and  soft  nothings 
whippered  in  balconies;  how  crushed  white 
roses  were  ravislied  from  nnresisting  Sabines 
by  impetuous  dragoons  and  tullo  ribiions 
purloined  hj  Cupid-struck  undergraduates  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  tell,  philosopher 
in  the  ill-washed  neckcloth  and  the  dresi«-coat, 


«irawn   by   a  pony  of  a   Modcnese  cast  of  to   whose   appearance    candle-light    was    a 


itvantenanco),  and  onlnckily  hooked  himself 
.tn  to  an  area  railing  br  hia  diamond-hilted 
■kbre,  and  the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
from  which  nnpleaaant  poeltion  he  was  at 
length  extricated  bj  pouceman  P  95,  and 
flllTcr  Sam,  the  link-boy. 

Finallr,  to  mention  a  few  more  notabi- 

Ittiefl^   there  was  Bohwanic-Lall,  from  Cal- 

•Btta,    a    being     strongly    resembling    a 

•oeoa-But  candle   swathed    in    a    pair   of 

vUls  muslin   curtains,  bound  round  with 

Ml  rapes  oi  diamonds,  pearls,  and  emeralds, 

otA    surmounted    by    a    toupee    of   birds 

«f    puudise     feathers.      There     was     the 

BbHihi    of   the  last  new  novel,    and    the 

new  painter,  and  the  last  new  preacher, 

the  last  new  lion  of  whatever  shape 

degree  be  might  be.     There  was  Pro- 

Ozalicaeides,  ftom  Breslau,  who,  in 

kis  lectures  on  kvgiine  lately,  gravely  hinted 

Ilia  suspicions  uiat  the  English  sweet-stulf 

makers  adulterated  Ererion  toffee  with  sugar 

of  lead  and  agtia  iophana.  There  was  Madame 

Soetennta,  and  ludemouKlle  Orphea  Sos- 

{lianti,  and  Signer  Portamento  from  the 
lalian  Opera,  ennged  to  sing  professionally ; 
and  with  them  am  Fritz  Lurleiberg,  the 
Areat  German  beio,  with  a  voice  from  the 
wmbs,  and  hair  dnadlblly  long  and  dis- 
berclled.  There  mn  batalllons  of  grand 
old  dowagers  in  yarious  stages  of  velvet 
and  satin  more  cr  less  airy.  There  were 
frigid  chaperons,  m  awfiil  hi  their  impressive- 
neie  that  thc^  seemed  to  possess  the 
capability  of  mng  the  office  of  Hedusa's 
bead  for  you  in  a  ^^%  wbispcor.  There  were 
anxious  mammas;  and  simpering  young 
aandies  in  colossai  white  neckcloths,  and  feet 
B  tiny  as  to  endanger  thehr  centre  of  gravity, 
■Id  to  render  their  tumbling  over  in  the 
^S$t  of  a  quadrille  anything  but  unlikely. 
Itae  were  flushed-feced  old  papaa  There 
ms  Jullien's  band ;  and  there  were  cohorts, 
P^blo  phalanxes,  of  the  dear  English  girls. 
Be  ferms,  the  feces,  the  bright  eves,  the  red 
Ups,  the  laughing  lips  that  I  will  defy  you 
to  matcb^Mademoiselle  Enlalle,  or  Signora 
Bianca,  or  Fttulein  Tmdsehen,  or  Donna 
Ines,  or  Khanottm  Haidee,  Gulnarc,  or  Dudu, 
toy  summer  or  winter^  Amj  tho  whole  year 
through.  And  so,  thnra^lha  noise  «f  the 
Bight  season,  the  lion.  Mxa  Plover*s  ioirie 
dansantt  proceeded. 

How  many  quadrillef^  and  poIlEas,  9aUe$  d 
iiux  tempi,  Schottisches  and  masurkas  there 
irere.  How  the  "  lamps  shooe  o'er  fair  women 
■d  brave  men;"  how  "a  tbooaand  hearts 


decided    advantage — philof!opher,    too    awk- 
ward to  dance,  too  timid  to  play  whist,  too 
moody  to  do  aught  else  save  lounge  a^inst 
doorposts   and   o1>servc.     How  Lord  Claude 
Pettitoes  proposed  (over  strawberry  ice)  to 
Mrs.  Vanilla,  the  Cihiban  widow:   how  nide 
General  Ilalberts  made  a  dash  at  a  model  of 
Osier's  crystal  fountain  in  barley-sugar,  and, 
ate    the   fluted   column   up    bodily.     How 
(>hibouck  Pacha  quaffed  champagne  till  his 
face  shone  again ;  and  Lady  Blanche  Pettitoes 
(sister  of  Lord  Claude  and  daughter  of  the 
Marchioness   of  Dayryfeddc)    complained  to 
her  mamma  that  he,  the  Pacha,  squeezed  her ; 
how  Mr.  Remanet,  M.P.,  insisted  on  tallying 
agricnltnral  statistics  to  his  partner :  how  the 
various  lions — literary,  artistic,  and  scientiflc 
— howled,  roared,  and  were  trotted  out  in  dif- 
ferent comers  of  the  different  salons.    How 
dancing    commenced    again   after    supper ; 
how  Mrs.  Plover  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where,   with    a   smilo   for   everybody    and 
a  frown  for  no])ody,   save    that   sad   fbllow, 
tho    member    for    Barrj'bugle,    who    tried 
to   get  a    circle   together   m  the   boudoir, 
to   discuss   tho   wrongs   of  Ireland.      How 
Bohwanie-Lall  from  Calcutta,  Ijeing  strictly 
of  the  Brahminical  persuasion,  rigidly  refused 
to  partake  of  supper  with  unbelievers,  and 
was  served  with  a  light  repast  of  pistachio 
nuts  and  water-ice  in  an  adjoining  apartment, 
— though  my  private  opinion  is  that  he  sub- 
sequently devoured  a  trayfuU  of  real  patties 
on  the  staircase.  How  the  professional  singers 
sang  like  syrens,  and  Herr  Lurlei))erg  shook 
the  very  chandeliers  with  his  sepulchral  tones. 
How  all  these  things  were  done,  tell,  fashion- 
able Muse  of  soirees  dansantesj  if.  Muse,  thou 
wert  honoured  with  a  card  for  Mrs.  Plover's, 
which  I  was  not  I 

When  day-break  came  at  last,  how  garish 
the  yellow  caudle-light  looked  against  the 
strong  beams  of  the  morning,  the  stalwart 
workers,  the  early-to-bcd  goers,  and  (?urly 
risers.  How  they  beat  do^^-n  the  flickering 
wax  ends  in  their  sockets.  And  the  pretty 
girls — pretty  still — yet  looking  [»alc,  and  a 
trifle  draggled,  and  a  thought  sickly.  There 
was  a  faint  odour  through  the  crowded  rooms 
of  faded  roses  and  spilt  perfiimes,  and  Bpi:nt 
champagne  corks.  The  Honourable  Mrs. 
Plover's  aoiree  was  over.  Slowly  down  the 
erand  staircase  came  the  company,  looking, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  the  use  of  a  vulgarism, 
"seedy."  Slowly  tho  yawning  footmen 
opened  the  carriage-doors,  and  the  sleepy 
horses  clattered  off.    This  was  break  of  day 
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.je  day  fbe  gratx  httve  to  etro  their  dsti j 
bread  bj — and  it  wns  time  tor  tliB '    ' '    "" 
'a  be  in  bed. 


JUSTICE  TO  CmCOHT, 

BicAua*  we  do  not  lilte  to  recelTe  ohleory 
under  tlie  name  of  colfee,  It  hj  no  mrani 
follows  that  we  oyect  to  receive  cljicory  In 
its  own  name,  or  tbat  we  eonsider  It  wnmg 
lo  marry  chicory  and  cofTce  to  eaci)  other; 
the  ailUnce  may  be  advanlaecous,  onlj  let  it 
not  bo  secret.  Secret  mamaBPs  can  warcely 
lead  to  any  good.  On  the  third  of  Angnrt 
lost — three  montbe  ago — an  order  wax  ismcd 
from  tiie  Treasury  to  talce  clf%:ct  oniony  the 
grocers  three  months  after  dale,  by  whicb  it 
19  forbidden  to  eell  coffee  and  chicory  in  com- 
bination, ortoBcUchicory  by  itBelf  in  packages 
containing  less  than  two  onncec,  tlius : — 

"  That,  In  fiitnre,  Licensed  Dealers  In 
Coffee  be  allowed  to  keep  and  bcH  chicory, 
or  other  regetaWe  aabstaacea  prepared  to 
reumble  coffi^e,  provided  that  they  be  Boid, 
nnmixod  with  coffee,  in  packages  senled  or 
othenviscw  secured,  containing  respectively 
not  less  than  two  ooDces,  and  having  pnat^ 
thereon  a  printed  label,  with  the  name  oi 
firm  of  the  seller,  the  exact  weight  and  trat 
description  of  the  article  contained  therein  , 
and  provided  that  no  such  article  be  kept  in 
a  loose  state,  or  otherwise  than  in  such 
pBckagos  as  aforesaid,  in  any  room  entered 
for  the  storage  or  Wile  of  coffee." 

Any  Mmngcr  reading  on  order  of  this  kind, 
and  kuowing  how  many  poisonons  ndnltcra- 
~')ns  arc  familiarly  tolerated  in  tbisconnbr, 

ciulil  suppose  chicory,  which  mnet  not  be 
kept  in  a  loose  state  nndei  the  same  roof 
~'"h  ooObc,  to  be  some  very  dreadful  thing. 
le  dietetic  gunpowder  that  ^ocers  use  for 
the  undermining  of  the  constitution  i"  •>''' 
country.  In  truth  It  is,  bowever,  one 
most  harmless  substances  that  ever  have  been 
used  for  the  parpose  of  adulteration,  i 
excepting  even  water— on  it  is  obtained 
London.  In  the  cose  of  all  low-priced  coffei 
of  all  coffee  purchased  by  the  poor — adultera- 
tion with  chloory  yields  proHl  to  the  groeer, 
simply  because  it  yields  plcosdrc  To  th 
customer.  Good  chicory  and  middling  cofft_ 
deiteruusly  mixed  can  be  sold  at  tbo  price  of 
bad  coffee,  and  will  maKc  a  beverage  at  least 
t«-ioo  OS  good,  and  possibly  more,  cerlalnly 
not  less,  wholesome.  Coffoo  that  chicory 
would  spoil  is  bought  by  none  of  the  poor, 
and  by  a  portion  only  of  the  middle  cloMes. 
Wo  do  not  advocate  steret  adulteration,  but 
wa  would  have  the  adulteration  to  be  made 
open,  and  all  peopla  to  understand  distiDctly, 
""-"  siueo  chicory  Is  altogether  wholesome,  it  ia 
.tier  that  depends  upon  the  ta-fte  and  the 
pocket,  whether  they  will  l>ny  coffee  pure  or 
mixed.  Take  away  all  Duud  ttom  the  use  of 
chicory,  and  we  shall  be  alad  to  see  its  use 
&lTly  protaoted.  Let  us  Took  a  little  more 
cloaely  into  the  sntiject 


when  growing  wIM  In  masy  parl-i  i       

on  dry  cfaaHcy  aoib  under  the  nanM  «f  t 
wild  endire  ;  It  bdongB  to  a.  Iritv  of  tr~ 
pmlte  plants  eilkd   "  A«         *  " 

which  are  tochiAd,  mbo,  d 
garden  lettttee.  It  riMotb  mu 
toft  of  leavel,  >nl  wlwtt  U  « 
sends  np  s  Mem  fron  otM  to  C 
rigtd,  nwKb,  bTMcAed,  eIaCk*_  ._^ 
■nd bine llowenk  IlhMkliMMlB 
of  a  miTot,  iriitcb  btawla^rii^MM 
eDltt<r«tlon,  lad  Is  tb»  pavl  IHH 
msDirfhctiin  oT*  nlxfltotc  M^ 
part  of  the  niMrt  to  pnttaOf  ^ 
root  when  fresh  li  tonle,  BBd  J_ 
slightly  aperient  Gbivarj  ■«  M 
tenaivelv  in  Bel^lMt,  Boltutd;  ■, 
It  is  cnltlv*te«  in  FrMtee  fori 
herboge  and  postum^  :  In  R<  . 
Flanders  for  its  rootu.  It  wua  ilrsl  ca 
in  England  about  1780,  In-  tb.-  i 
agriculturist,  Arthur  Young.  It  )b4| 
valuable  article  of  form  prtSioM 
tng  poor   and   landj  lud,   U  j 


good  fodder  for  cattla,  ft  fa  ■ 

C«s  only  too  re«dnj.  If  a 
If  not  safeftiny  iiiI1i|Iimi 
become    s  Wvaemu  watt.      _. 
chicory  Is  sown  pKenelj  la  |ba  ri 
clover ;  tbr  the  roots  It  la  wwa  ■ 
I  the  same  way  ae  etnott,  ud  li 
irrols  arc,  In  the  first  «r  ■-        — 
The  removal  of  th«  r 
of  chicory,  by  the  ninot*  t__ 

Blimnlat<^  Ha  cultivAtton  la  t) , 

the  memorial  of  the  hoatwwvMs  ■Wfl 
appeal  against  re-fmpositioQ  tfiMflcMi^l 
does  not  go  a  syllabte  brjealft  ~  "  * 
^l^esenting,  that  "the    gn^4 


n  this  country  ;  €■ 


markets,  and  a  large  amount  ot  m 
the   present  time  profitably  e 
""    "  'w  branch  of  English  A 

nnimporlant  lo  notice 

ration  of  chicory  requires  and  n_ 
'he  use  of  lands  worth  from  fiv«  i 
Ight  pounds  per  acre ;  Ukat  19^ 
eibanstlng  the  soil,  wheat  i_ 
upon  It  alter  chicory  nllh  the  ■ 
tagc  ;  that  it  furnishes  occflpi 
large  number  of  labourers,  r 


and  Ihnl,  CntifNqaentlf,  In  soma  ■ 

jraur's  rale  ha*  been  dlminl^cd^ estl 
'lice  chicory  was  Introduced." 
The  blanched  IcaTM  of  ehio) 


lands.    Ir  Ae  rooU,  afler  hclag  (AM  tft^ 
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,  in  a  dirk  celkr,  nith  their 
"jsi.'d.  lhi^7  <Till  push  oat  sbooU, 
^._  ^  .'  through  the  wiolcr  n  very  deli- 

ekt«' blanched  salad,  known  in  Franoe  as 
Barbc  dr  Capucin.  When  cliicory  is  to  bi! 
"  "  sifffcp,  the  rooM  lakeo  up  by  the 
grower  nrL>  partly  dried,  and  then  sold  to  the 
I  nwnafHUlurur,  l>y  wlioni  they  are  cut  into 
il  slices,  roosted.  <uid  ground.  Tho  ground. 
'  cliicory  thus  rondo  \»  used  hy  many  poor  upon 
the  coiilinwnl  m  a  substitute  for  coffe-  '— 
Uaelf.  It  bu  not  of  courae  the  true  c 
Q.iToiir.  bat  it  makes  a  rich  aad  wholcHome 
vegetable  tnfasion  at  a  dark  colour,  with  a 
bitterish  lA'set  taste,  vhioh  would  prabably 


not  Tery  patalalde  iMuaioD  of  pure  coObe  of 

tike  Kcond  or  third  quality. 
By  the  comliiuation  of  a  little  chicory  with 

Bolftetheflavourofthecoffee  is  not  destroyed, 

bdl  there  Is  added  to  the  infueion  a  richness  of 
flaroor,  uid  a  depth  of  colour — a  1>od7,  which 
leaders  It  to  very  many  people  much  more 
welcome  as  a  beverage.  The  ohaapneBs  of 
dilcary  enables  a  grocer,  by  the  comkination 


better  vvaS  thao  any  pare  coffee  that 
'     '    '  ■'  le  price.    Any  one  with « 

il  a  aalBcioat  purse,  would  of 

course  by  coffee  of  the  finest  quality,  and 

never  ttuok  of  bettering  with   cblcory  the 

eajayniealaTitsilelicatearoma.  Themnjority 

of  the  people,  however,  are  by  no  menus  In 

this  podUoa,  and  the  slate  of  the  ciwe  oe  )t 

'    ooncenii  them  we  i]iiote  from  the  evidence  of 

one  of  the  leading  retail  grocery  flrms  In  the 

Oily.    "  ITc  have  canied  oa  business,"  they 

say,  "In  our  present  promises  for  more  than 

'    flfieen  years :    for  the   flnt  leu    years  we 

adbercdscrupuloiutf  to  the  principle  oraelling 

eolTec  in  Us  pure  state.  We  can  trulysay  that 

-WB  met  with  little  encoaragement  tiam  the 

public ;  cemplatala  that  our  coifce  ma  weak 

compared  with  ttaatof  olherdoalerswere  fre- 

<|nenl;but,actingonaconsclenliouBprinclpU, 

kve  persevered  till  1846.    At  this  period  our 

— --'-;»  were  enlarged,  and  we  made  an 

0  eiteod  our  businen.    The  slate  of 

k  market  enabling  nslo  reduce  the  price 

-flpff^,  we  commcnecd  selling  that  article 

■  Eb  pare  state  at  the  very  low  price  of 

Mlling  a  pouDd.    This  had  tho  efltct   of 

aotlngagreatnumberofpurcbasers;  but, 

K  the  Anarac  of  a  few  weeks,  remarks  began 

V  be  ma&«,  such  as — '  That  billing  coffee  of 

^Fonrs   ia   «ry   wcll-flavoared,  but  we  are 

Ipbliged  to  use  wicb  more  of  It  than  of  that 

which  we  have  been  acciislomed,'    But 

— re  fVequcutly  the   corapariafin  woola  be 

I  drawn  between  our  coffee  and  that  ot  some 

I  otbcrdcaler,  such  as — '  Your  cofft-'e  is  not  so 

I  Ill-aaniiirtd,  but  il  la  not  near  so  strong  as 

1  Xr.  So-and-M's.'    After  hearing  mD.-iy  repcti- 


that  no  one  could  supply  a  better  article  at 
the  price,  we  in veall gated  the  matter  a  little. 
We  sent  to  Mr.  So-and^o's  for  a  pound  of  bis 
ground  coifee :  we  liquored  it  against  our 
own,  and  found  that  it  gave  a  much  richiir- 
looking  Infusion  than  oars,  having  also  great  it 
fulaess  ia  the  month.  We  examlaed  the 
sample  cnrefully,  and  found  it  to  contain 
chicory.  Wo  then  procured  samplaa  from 
other  dealers  (all  doing  large  trades),  whicli, 
on  examination,  gave  tbe  same  result.  We 
found  thus,  that  the  advantage  of  selling  pure 
coifee  was  very  qnestlonabls  as  to  ourselvef, 
and  n'as  certainly  not  appreciated  by  tho 
public.  Why,  then,  should  we  continue  In 
decline  the  use  of  chicory  T  Tho  public  taste 
demanded  itj  tbe  leginlature  saoctioned  or 
permitted  it ;  wo  bad  no  reoJioa  to  tbiuk  that 
chicory  was  deleterious,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
itpDSBessedtonio  properties,  and  was  decidedly 
whoiesoDia  and  nutritive.  These  rBflections 
gradually  brought  us  to  the  determination  to 
gratify  the  public  taste,  and  we  found  that 
an  immense  increase  in  our  cotfco  trade  was 
the  result ;  thus  demonstrating,  beyood  tbe 
slighteat  donbt,  that  cotTce,  with  an  adminture 
of  geonino  chicory  (which  nc  take  caro  to 
procure  by  purchiuilng  the  article  in  its  raw 
state,  and  having  it  roaalod  the  same  aacoffee). 
woi  prefiTrcd  to  coffee  in  Its  pure  state.  The 
reason  of  (his  wo  can  clearly  understanili  and 
will  expllcilly  slate.  We  can  afford  to  sell,Bnd 
dosellafmer  coffee  when  mixed  with  chicury 
than  we  can  sell  in  its  pare  state  at  the  same 
price ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  colFl-e  ia 
coiuaactlon  with  tbe  fulness  of  the  chicory,  ia 
our  opinion,  decidedly  gives  greater  satis- 
faction to  the  pablic." 

Tbe  history  of  tbe  legislation  npon  chicory, 
so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  (be  order  of  last  August,  may  be  very 
lirieOy  told.  It  was  provided  by  an  act,  the 
43d  George  lU.,  c.  139.  s.  5,  that  if  any  vege- 
table substance  shall  bo  called  by  tho  vendur 
thereof  British,  or  any  other  name  of  coffee 
or  cocoa,  the  article  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
the  owner  shall  be  Sned  one  hnndred  poaads. 

Oa  the  lOth  of  April,  1832,  a  report  having 
been  read  before  the  Lords  of  tbe  Treosnry 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  touching 
tbe  necessity  of  prosecuting  certain  grocers 
on  an  infurmation  which  had  been  oxhibitcd 
against  them  for  mlilag  chicory  powder  with 
coffee,  the  following  minute  was  set  down — 
"  Write  to  the  Commisaionera  of  Excise,  and 
inform  them,  that  as  my  lords  contemplate 
an  alteration  In  the  law  with  reject  to  the 
sale  of  chicory  powder,  my  lords  do  not  con- 
sider It  expedient  that  this  information  shonld 
be  proceeded  with."  Four  months  afterwards, 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise  being  urgent  to 
know  what  my  lorda  meant  to  do,  the  note 
was  to  "inform  tbe  Commissioners  of  Excise 
that  ray  lords  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  sale  of 
chicory  powder  unmixed  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  but  that  the  sellers  of  coffee  should 
be  inronned  that  they  must  abide  tbe  coasc- 
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qncncM,  If,  ftfler  a  notice  of  two  monih^they 
eball  contloDC  to  sell  coffGo  mixed  with  on; 
other  ingredient  contrary  to  law." 

Oo  ihe  4th  of  An^oat,  1810,  s  report  tram 
the  Bockrd  of  Excise  was  ftgnia  read  at  tbc 
Treamry,  tooching  the  jfrotecntloD  of  certain 
(rroceri  for  mbring  chicory  with  their  coffee. 
The  Lorda  of  the  Treasury  then  coneidered 
"that  the  law  wai  altered  with  tho  view  of 
■dmitttas  the  admixture  of  chicory  with 
coffee."  Thli  alterktioa  they  bellered  to 
have  been  madeby ImplIcfttioniaMiactGaDd 
7  William  IV.,  cap.  60,  which  Imposed  a 
Cnitoms  duty  in  these  teiTns: — 

'Chieory,  at  ujr  other  ngeUbla  outtn  ippUalilB  Is 
Uh  nss  tC  olilofliT  «  CORK 

lUw. « kUn-drle*.  pa  cwt       SOt. 

BoHtBd  M  ErfRUd,  "  Kt.' 

Thii  Mem*  to  hare  been  Uia  alteration  of 
the  taw  to  wbieli  the  Treuon  Blinded,  and 
the  minate  gcea  on  to  ny,  "Uy  lordi,  there- 
fore, do  not  coiuidcr  that  any  meaMire  ihonld 
be  enforced  lo  prevent  the  gale  of  co&te  mixed 
v-Kh  chicory,  and  arc  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
Eecntlona  in  question  abould  be  dropped. 

"  My  lords  do  not  consider  such  MnditDTB 
■will  bo  K  iSrand  on  tho  rorcnne,  so  long  aa  the 
chicory  pays  the  proper  duly ;  and  as  between 
the  lefler  and  the  consumer,  my  lords  de^ro 
tLat  gOTernment  should  interfere  as  Utile  aa 
po&iilile."  , 

This  la  tho  minnte  which  remained  un- 
touched antit  the  3d  of  Attgust,  1S52,  when 
ii  waa  rescinded  to  make  room  fbr  the  new 
rPKulatioQ  before-menUoned,  to  be  put  in 
force  tbrce  mouthB  after  that  date. 

It  eeems  to  us  that  if  any  intcrfereBce  of 
tiie  law  be  Te;quircd  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
chicory  in  cotieo.  It  shoald  tend  only  to 
prevent  its  dlshonot  admixtnre.  If  it  tw 
thought  fit,  let  the  grocer  be  compelled  to  call 
his  mixed  coffee  calcory -coffee,  or  to  dixtin- 
tmiHh  it  by  lome  other  name,  and  make  bim 
liable  to  penally  for  chicory  sold  as  pure 
coffee — ia  iho  present  slate  of  knowledge  it 
Ifi  very  eiwy  to  detect  any  cooceatcd  adultera- 
tion. It  U,  however,  a  rule  that  will  bear 
harshly  on  tho  comforts  of  the  poor  if  coObe 
■     '     bo  sold   only  to  its  pure     "  '        "" 


of  chicory  would  go  In  mlxlure  to  abont 
pound  of  ooITee,  and  there  arc  thousands  who 
l)UT  coSee  Itself  by  ounces.  Moreover  the 
chicory  colfce  sold  by  the  grocer  ia  made 
TClth  coffee  of  a  higher  price  and  bettcr^uallty 
(linn  the  poor  man  would  dare  to  give  for 
coffci'  bought  pure,  when  ho  has  to  make 
anolli -roaflay  upon  chicory  for  mlxlog.  The 
ncecBsitj  of  two  purchases  would  sugirest  the 
idea  of  greater  coitt.  lead  to  a.  dcilrc  for  more 
economy;  so  In  the  buying  the  poor  man 
wouM  be  a  loser.  Certainly  also  he  would 
lone  by  having  to  msko  at  home,  in  bii  own 
cliuBiy  way,  »•  mixtare  which  it  had  been 


before  the  Interest  of  the  grocer  m  to  prop» 
tion  that  be  might  bring  custom  to  hit^liopif 
Isnuing  nn  article  aa  good  and  mlaidrie  « 
any  that  could  be  contrived  by  tua  cuui;etig| 
"■5ighbonrs. 

In  tho  edict  against  chicory  there  fs 
doubt  some  element  of  proleetioa  to  ool^ 
[rowers,  which  a  political  cbemlit  vmH 
letect  That,  however,  Is  on  aduItmtJM 
against  wUok  it  UsotmMhwbile  lopnM 
we  content  onwlTw  vUh  expresiiiga  Wn 
that  jastiee  dMll  be  iao»  to  cbicOTy,  Mil 
good  ■erriees  Aill  ba  aeknowledged,  at 
that  after  bftvtii|  really  added  InaocMlIja 
the  oomfbrt  of  a  large  nainber  ot  pseple.  ( 
shall  not  be  forbidden  to  go  loose  and  kdgri 
about  with  labels  and  tho  names  of  1^ 
responmble  sellers,  so  that  itsaarataqb» 
come  a  boosehold  terror — like  Had  [M|  O 


CHIPS. 

AH  OUBXTAL   PntMUI. 

Tdb  readers  of  Eastern  tales  are  aani 
that  next  to  the  supernatural  power  of  Si 
genii — next  to  ■  snpcrnataral  carpet,  s>» 
derful  lamp,  or  a  magio  ring — there  IsMMf 
eo  potent  as  the  "  firman"  of  the  Sbaktiti 
Sultan.  Many  may,  tberefore,  wid>la«eJt 
plain  translated  prose,  the  contenla  if  > 
inEtrumcnt  which  enters  eo  freqaenUr  all 
the  poetical  machinery  of  the  ^uten^lf 
teller.  Tbo  Srman  iaeued  bj  Bit  KM 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  conrprriog  Vftn  Ctftm 
Ford,  commander  of  a  BriUsk  atMa-nwl 
the  order  of  the  Lion  and  Sunof  tbebdoli* 
of  Lleutenaut-Colonels,  has  bMHUuBjlt^ 
to  DS  for  publication : — 

"  Whereas  Captain  Ford,  te  cnlled  la 
station,  the  endowed  with  eaj  "  -  • 
standing,  the  companion  of  wisdaau'tnpe- 
rlority,  the  chosen  amonget  the  ttet  a(  iba 
Chrislians,  Ihe  cream  of  the  iriM  iwnl 
the  follotrers  of  Christ,  the  enpoM^tet* 
tbo  steamers  belonging  to  the  grtatlhdlfti 
nation  at  ConstanUnople — faATlngi~  - 
slona  treated  with  doe  mark  of  ~ 
eonrideiation  tita  menhaati  of 
kingdom  ofPenla ;  and  wheraai  I 
theae  services  ha*  been  aoMptabr 
of  Iho  ministers  of  this  viclotiooai 
His  M^csty  the  Shah,  out  of  i 

and  fevour  for  the  above-named 

and  for  the  sake  of  the  frlendeblp 
Bubsiating  between  the  two  gre» '  — ' 
kingdoms  of  FersUi  and  Great 
this  ansniclouB  year  of  f     " 
the  height  of  his  ability.i 
adorned  hjs  person  by  bettoi 
the  deeoralloo  of  Llcutonont-Col 
first  cla»i,   that  he    may  make  this 
brilliant  aa  the  rays  of  Iho  sun,  the  ' 
glory  of  his  own  exalted  breast 

"  Be  it  known  to  him  that  the  eacelleoctMB 
his  services  have  fonnd  ftvoor  in  Uw<f(kttl 
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f    nli  MajeptTthe  Shah,  and  tbal  by  reason  of 

I    Ihem.  BTid  the  fulaesa  of  Uie  King's  bounty. 

'    the  Bcrvaats  at  the  Shah's  court,  Ihe  centre  ol 

equity  and  justice,  are  commanded  to  be  dlli- 

fifiilt  In  paying  the  above  named  high  in  rank 

i.Tery  tributoof  diatloctioD  aod  res[)cct. 

"  The  Secrclariei  of  State  have  received 
onlers  to  tPgistcr  this  ia  our    everUating 


THE  EOVING  KSGLISOMAN. 

SriRT  with  as  little  luggage  as  poiwlbie.  A 
carpot-b»g,  with  a  coat-caae  at  bottom,  is 
raoagh  Tor  any  man,  and  asmnll  tin  case  to 
bold  a  unIforai,which'.iBan  absolute  Becesnily 
to  a  man  ietlinK  out  on  the  gT»od  lour.  For 
Ok  rest,  a  plain  blacl:  moruing  coat,  with 
I  cTvj  or  brown  tronscr^  and  waistcoat,  makes 
I  the  best  travelling  dress.  A  black  coat,  some 
light  dress  waistcoat,  and  one  pair  of  dccss 
■.rouBcrs,  is  an  ample  quantity  of  outer  par- 
rTioats  ;  si.T  shirts,  the  same  oumlier  of  pairs 
of  socks,  two  neck  and  six  pocket-handlcEr- 
tbicfs,  and  a  rolling  ansflBn-lcBther  dressing 
ca.'"! :  one  pair  of  boots  on,  and  one  07  (elas- 
tic kill  dress-boots  nick  best),  and  a  piur  of 
•^lipprra;  a  Murray  s  Guide  Book,  a  case  of 
Miinlin's  pencils,  and  a  sketch-book ;  an  In- 
dia-rubber bath,  a  sponge,  and  some  soap, 
with  a  strong  purse,  is  the  moat  complete  kit 
necessary.  All  the  rest  is  more  bother  than 
it  is  worth.  A  traveller  can  get  his  washing 
done  at  any  of  the  great  hotels  in  Europe 
during  (he  night,  and  while  he  is  asleep  ;  as 
his  things  get  shabby,  let  him  buy  new  ones, 
and  give  the  old  away;  for, on  all  the  rail- 
ways on  (be  continent,  luggage  is  charged  for 
mlmost  by  tbe  ounce,  and  a  new  coat  may  be 
bought  for  half  the  cost  of  carrying  au  old 
one  abont  fur  a  week.  A  good  cloak  is  best 
tor  trarelling  in  winter  ;  an  oil-nkin  cape  may 
be  nscfu!  in  sumniet,  but  do  not  carry  either 
About  if  you  do  not  want  them.  In  Belgium 
^  wid  Prussia  you  may  send  a  small  portmui- 
i  or  cnrpet-bag  cheapest  Ihrottgb  the  post- 
c,  and  i(  is  sure  to  arrire  saftly,  which  is 
the  case  if  sent  by  rail  or  diligence,  or 
I  if  tnkL>n  with  you,  and  the  lumry  of  be- 
l'!i{  :iltf,i,'>.'iber  free  from  baggage  in  a  rail- 
—  -  ■-  -  tiling  not  to  be  sneered  at. 

means  let  all  who  can  afford  it  have 
a  f;oi)il  1  ravelling  servant,  il  they  wish  to  enjoy 
*  iiir ,  and  have  all  the  trouble  of  it  token  off 
r  bands.  There  is  no  denying,  however, 
mat  it  is  a  great  expeoge ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
will  more  than  double  the upcoAesoran ogle 
man.  A  man  who  means  to  allow  himself  two 
pounds  a  day  can  afford  it  Terr  well. 

Next  to  a  servant,  the  best  and  most 
necessary  companion  I  know  of  is  Murray's 
Guidc-Book.  The  care  and  excellence  with 
wbich  tbe«e  books  are  compiled  in  really 
wonderful;   but  they  have  one  tiiult — they 


contain  too  much  in  one  volume,  and  are  too 
large.  I  should  like  to  see  little  portable 
guide-books,  made  like  pocket-books,  witb 
blank  leaves  for  remarks  and  a  pocket  for 
pasxporls,  so  as  not  to  overcrowd  a  traveller's 
pocket  and  make  it  slick  out  as  if  it  held  a 
boiled  round  of  beef.  Why  not  divide  each 
giiide-boolc  into  parts  in  ttiis  way,  alt  fitting 
into  a  leather  case,  so  that  one  might  take  out 
one  at  a  time !  every  separate  country,  almost, 
might  have  a  little  pocket-book  to  itself,  and 
Mr.  Murray  would  hnd  hia  new  edition  go  off 
like  wiidBre. 

Travellers  to  the  East,  and  places  where 
public  conveyances  are  not  always  to  be  bad, 
shoold  provide  themselves  with  a  good 
European    saddle    and   bridle    at    tbe    last 

Sloce  on  their  way  where  such  a  thing  can 
:  got,  aud  not  lug  it  along  with  tbem  from 
England.  Plenty  are  to  be  got  at  Cunstan- 
tioople.  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Cairo,  wherever  a 
man  means  to  begin  travelling  on  his  own 
hook.  In  the  cast  a  good  servant  is  almost 
indispensable,  but  avoid  an  Engl isli man 
unless  you  can  completely  rely  on  him. 
English  servants  are  the  most  womanly  set  of 
grumblers  under  tbe  suu.  and  are  in  constant 
fear  of  being  eaten  up  by  savages.  Maltese 
are  good  fellows  for  trnvelllng  in  tbe  East, 
but  they  arc.  scandal  apart,  a  terrible  set  of 
rogues.  If  you  don't  know  your  servant 
very  well,  take  care  always  to  have  bis  pass- 
port and  cerliBcates  of  character,  Ac,  in  your 
poBBPSHion,  and  do  not  let  him  know  whore 
you  keep  them.  Never  give  a  Maltese  his  own 
way  cither,  unless  yon  see  good  reason  for  it 
They  are  as  fiill  of  tricks  as  a  pantomime. 
Choosv  some  active  fellow  who  has  been  over 
the  ground  before  and  not  much  over  thirty. 
or  be  will  very  likely  knock  up,  for  travel- 
ling in  the  East  wants  sound  health  and  a 
light  heart.  A  good  travelling  servant  should 
have  an  inexhaustible  genins  for  Invention,  be 
able  to  clean  guns,  pitch  tents,  mend  broken 
harness,  have  a  call  for  cookery,  and  be  a 
merry  ploaaanl-tempered  fellow,  with  tbe 
strength  of  a  Welch  pony  ;  a  sort  of  fellow 
who  does  not  know  what  a  difficnlty  means, 
and  can  bargain  and  n-rangte  like  Andrew 
Pairservice,  but  witb  better  humour ;  a  surly 
servant  is  a  weary  dog- 
Never  set  out  for  a  long  ride  in  the  East 
without  a  flask  of  cold  tea  made  without 
sugar  or  milk.  It  is  the  best  and  ncHt  re- 
freshing tipple  ever  made,  and  may  be  drank 
with  safely  when  cold  water  would  be 
dangerous.  Cold  fowls  and  hard  c-ggs  are  the 
best  eatables  to  take  in  the  East,  and  some- 
times in  Spain  and  Greece ;  but  it  is  the  must 
stupid  and  snobbish  thing  possible  to  carry 

tro vision*  anywhere  upon  a  high-road.  If, 
owever,  you  are  too  much  presaed  for  time 
to  allow  of  any  halt  at  all  on  tbe  rood,  a  few 
biscitits  and  a  little  fruit  is  tho  best  and 
oleauest  thing  to  carry.  I  have  also  found 
half  a  pint  of  port  wine,  boiled  up  with 
isingtasB  Into  a  jelly  and  taken  a  (wooden) 


tcaspoonful  at  a  time,  a  capital  tonic  for  an 
invalid  travelling.  The  less  you  cat  without 
pos<itlvc  annojanco  to  yourself,  the  better  and 
the  pleaaanter  will  be  your  journey.  Too 
much  of  a  tough  bocfstcak  will  stop  a  traveller 
in  Russia  altogether.  The  poorest  traveller 
should  never  forget  that  he  will  find  it  cheaper 
to  buy  what  he  wants  to  eat  on  the  road  than 
to  take  it  with  him. 
t  The  best  travelling  dress  for  a  lady  is  blue 
^  or  black  cloth  or  merino,  a  grey  shawl,  and 
black  bonnet  and  gloves.  In  summer  she  may 
venture  upon  thinner  clothes,  but  had  better, 
as  far  as  possible,  keep  to  grey,  black,  and 
brown  as  the  best  colours  on  a  long  journey. 
The  dress  cliould  be  as  close  fitting  as  pos- 
sible, yet  perfectly  easy.  Tight  lacing  has 
spoiled  many  a  pleasant  tour.  Flounces, 
hanging  sleeves,  lace,  fringe  will  be  found 
very  troublesome.  A  little  morocco  leather 
companion  full  of  little  pockets,  &o.,  and  large 
enough  to  hold  a  change  of  gloves  and  pocket 
handkerchiefil,  and,  above  all  things,  a  bottle 
of  eau  de  Cologne,  is  far  better  than  any 
worked  bag  or  other  contrivance.  As  for  the 
eau  de  Cologne,  it  is  next  to  a  necessity  for  a 
lady ;  as,  besides  its  refreshing  qualities  on  a 
hot  day,  in  a  close  railway  carriage,  it  is  the 
best  thing  possible  to  purify  the  bad  water 
often  given  for  purposes  of  ablution  at  inns. 
A  lady  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  clean 
her  teeth  in  the  Hamburgh  water  without  a 
frank  dash  of  eau  de  Cologne  in  it,  vid,  con- 
sidering a  very  fair  quality  may  be  bought  all 
over  Germany  at  sixpence  a  bottle.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  expensive  luxury.  Boots  arc  better 
than  shoes  for  travelling,  and  the  prettiest 
foot  and  ancle  should  condescend  to  submit 
to  them ;  and  let  them  be  by  all  means  dark- 
coloured.  Goths  of  ladies'  shoemakers  will 
sometimes  persuade  the  wives  of  our  bosom 
to  put  on  wnite  or  lilac-topped  boots  as  good 
for  the  dust,  and  certainly  they  are  :  for  the 
duHt  once  on  is  more  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of 
than  was  a  Scotchman  a  century  ago  who  had 
crossed  the  Tweed.  A  brown  or  black  parasol, 
with  a  border  instead  of  a  fringe,  is  best ;  and 
it  should  have  a  joint  in  the  stick  for  carriages. 
Ladies  who  are  not  in  time  to  start  by  the 
train  they  have  fixed  upon,  should  be  threat- 
ened with  the  penalties  of  the  second  class, 
and  for  the  seventy-times  seventh  offence  they 
should  actually  be  once  shown  into  it  just  to 
frij^hten  them,  their  obedient  cavalier  taking 
care  to  have  firbt-class  tickets  in  his  glove,  for 
f?ccond-class  carriages  are  not  fit  for  ladies, 
and  those  who  cannot  travel  first-class  had 
l»ettor  stay  at  home  as  much  as  possible.  On 
the  continent  they  are  full  of  men  smoking 
and  eating  sausages,  and  in  England  you  may 
chance  to  be  shut  up  with  a  maniac  of  a  folcn. 
At  all  events  chairmen  and  directors,  almost 
as  wise  as  the  historical  sages  of  G^ham,  seem 
to  think  that  ladies  ought  not  to  travel  in 
the  second-class,  and  therefore  we  cie  bou»"ia, 
will  we,  nil  we,  to  agree  with  them.  Children 
should  hardly  bo  t«Lken  on  a  pleasure  tour  ; 


they  are  a  trouble  to  tbcmselTes  and  eroy- 
body  else. 

A  carriage  has  now  become  almoet  mue 
incumbrance  j  nevertheless,  where  oneisitill 
necessary,  it  is  a  silly  increase  of  ezpeui  to 
drag  one  from  England  to  the  place  whcRK 
is  wanted.    The  best  foreigD  carriages  vtft 
be  bought  at  Frankfort  and  Vienna,  bntiMi 
travelling  carriages  may  be  hired  anyvfena 
As  a  rule,  four  people  can  travel  cheaps  b 
their  own  carriage  than  by  diligence,  wi 
much    more    pleasantly.    A    pound  a  if 
for  each  person,  or  throe  ponnda  a  day  k 
four  p  ersons  of  one  family,  is  a  ikir  trar4 
ling  allowance.    A  hundred  pounds  a  moaA 
should  pay  all  expenses,  with  ecoww.  A 
single  man,  however,  travelling  alca^flMMill  I 
never  have  a  carriage,  let  his  rank  be  vlut  j 
it  may,  as  he  will  find  it  cruelly  in  Idi  vtr. 
Five  hundred  a  year  should  carryadBpi 
man    pleasantly   all     over    the   worid.  If 
he  takes  a  servant,  his  expenses  will  be,  pv- 
haps,  seven  hundred.    A  gentleman  nanfUit 
in  any  continental  town,  and  at  the  lint boldi 
for  a  pound  a  da^r— everything  IncloM- 
even  pleasure.    It  is  quite  as  well,  bovfper. 
to  carry  a  respectable  letter  of  credit,  u  H 
puts  you  on  good  terms  with  your  banka*}  j 
often  an  important  person  :  and  in  St  Pcto^  \ 
burg,  Vienna,  and  many  other  places  yosiiO  I 
have  to  give  a  reference  to  him  as  to  m  p 
means  of  living,  or  quit  the  city  In  thrtti^  ! 

An  unceasing  source  of  bother  to  tranUff* ' 
is  the  passport  system,  and  any  one  v^ 
appearance  is  not  quite  satisfactory  vill  ^  | 
summoned  to  the  police-office, perhaps  halT-t-  ^ 
dozen  times  during  his  residence  ins  fbrei^M  ^, 
city.    If  this  occurs  he  must  take  cspeoisl 
care  to  have  a  sensible  interpreter  with  him. 
or,  if  possible,  persuade  some  person  kuown 
to  be  favourable  to  the  Govcrnmnit  to  accom- 
pany him ;  and.  above  all  things,  aever  loM 
his  temper,  as  the  least  hasty  woid  will  be 
seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  his  samTBarv 
expulsion.    A  readiness  to  explain  bis  vien 
and  objects,  and  marked  civility  to  the  lDte^ 
rogating  official,    arc   his    best  and  sonit 
weapons  :  but  there  is,  also,  one  more. 

An  Englishman  living  in  Russia  was  IV 
petually  annoyed  for  some  time  by  b#| 
summoned  to  the  policc-oflSce.  At  last,  Af 
having  answered  the  same  questioBf  Ar 
the  ninth  or  tenth  time,  ho  mildly  reqsttM 
his  friend  at  the  police  (for  a  sort  of  isllBiMy 
had  sprung  up  between  them  from  fipeqaeit 
interviews),  to  inform  him,  as  a  pure  ostfeer 
of  politeness,  why  he  was  harassed  so  ofWi 
on  the  same  subject.  Thus  gently  presM'< 
the  official  raised  his  eyebrows ;  and,  as  if  li^ 
accident,  drew  open  a  drawer  which  contaiJM* 
a  few  rubles,  and  shut  it  to  with  a  raancil 
jingle.  The  sound  seemed  to  put  him  into  s 
cheerful  temper,  and  he  gave  a  sort  of  smiliiS 
explanation  quite  refreshing  from  its  long 
words  and  total  want  of  meanlnir.  '^^^ 
Briton,  however,  understood  him  ;  and  after 
they  had  shaken  hands  at  parting,  the  bua  in 
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«  buttoned  up  hla  pocket  Kai  aseared  bis 
TisiUir  a^reeablj  that  be  would  Bot  be 
troabtcd  an;  more ;  nor  wu  bo. 

The  means  here  hinted  at,  hovcrer,  mnst 
be  nFcd  cautiously.  Aa  EagUebmaa  in 
Anxlxia,  «1io  iras  BumniODed  befure  tbe  police 
without  bcins;  able  to  onderatand  wby,  put 
hi*  hand  blufflr  Into  bb  pocket  and  offered  to 
fee  tlie  Chief  IJoaimitsioner  without  any  cere- 
mony but  a  winL  Tho  neit  day  ho  «-aa 
ecot  to  the  Troatier  Tor  an  attempt  to  bribe  a 
Koynl  aod  Imperial  officer  in  the  diacliiu'ge  of 
bis  duly-  BU  courier  nned  to  say  tJiat  tbe 
eyes  of  the  Rojal  and  Imperial  officer 
sparkled  odd]y  when  the  offer  was  made  to 
liiai ;  bat  that  be  looked  round  the  room  in 
despair  nt  the  number  of  witaonscB,  and  the 
"  "il  io  bis  eyes  died  away. 

. ;  li  remarkable,  alsn.  to  wilnesa  the  ready 
appreciation  of  money  which  cboracteriHcs 
Coatom-houM  officers :  In  Londoa,  even,  they 
■re  by  no  metuis  IVeo  from  the  itcbiag  palm 

I  ot  thrir  race,  aud  three  (eTenil  times  I  have 
por^onally  witnessed  the  paasiag  or  a  Tery 
r-'insldcrable  amount  of  lugK&gc  (.which  migfat, 

ii'  course,  haro  conlaiaed  any  qaanlity  of 
-Niuai-led  goodsl,  for  half-a^rown.  On  one 
tjci-ii^lon,  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  kept 

II  tvLiitidi;  B  caaaiderable  time  for  bis  Iugg«ge, 
.1  addreaed  by  a  ■babby-looking  pen;oo 
.0  oiriTcd  to  Ket  it  paaaed  for  him  at  once. 

Unluckily,  bowever,  be  had  not  a  single 
!<liill1n!;  of  EngliAb  money;  but  this  d!d  not 
Btand  in  bU  way ;  the  shabby- looking  gentle- 
mnii  had  wen  tbe  addrca  ou  the  luggage, 
Rud  promiiiait  to  call  tbe  next  morning  for 
hl4  fee,  saw  Ibcn  chalked  olT  at  once  no- 
opened,  and  hoialod  on  a  cab.  Tbi«  must  be 
a  very  good  buniufa,  (ind  tumisbeH  another 
iDlflilgible  argument  for  Fr«H  Trade,  or  It  U 
not  «a<y  to  say  what  will.* 

lu  Spain  and  Italy  (e^icept  in  tbe  Anstrian 
>-t:>t»e),  io  Greece,  Turkey,  and  throughout  the 
r.vsl.bribea  require  no  ceremony  at  oil  either 
111   giving  or  receiving.    They  »eem  lo  bo 

I I  "ikfil  upon  M  a  recognised  part  of  salaries. 

Tnblet  il'h6lt  are  not  what  I  have  heard 
-,iy  lh(iy  ii."cd  to  be,  bnl  they  aro  Btlll  what 
1  ulnnys  rcmcmbi-red  Ibcm  for  the  Jul  ten 
vi'.'vrs  to  have  l>een  ;  and  that  Ii,  nine  times 

III  t»n.  a  noi9ir  aasembly  of  wrangling  com- 
:iiri;:ii  irsvpilera  and  olBcers,  often  somc- 

<-i'  than  itunid  and  ill-bred.  At 
iviileriopplacea  like  KrpQxnoch, 
--.••h  Ae  Biitorre,  and  tb«  like,  it 
uiaetrmu  b«  possible  br  ladies, 

II' i-j  I'y  a  strong  party  ot  their  friends, 

111  liiiio  U  a  tahle  d'h6ie.  Otherwise  I 
o>  rtuinly  do  nM  tccomineiid  It.  Ladies  are 
npt  to  lamit  witli  fb*  moat  unwarrantable 
riid^DCFS  and  insult  at  Kaeb  places.  1  give  this 
.^•iiopr^iidicedman,  bntuthcopiaiooofone 
tviio  bts  bad  more  experienes  thnn  most  folk. 
[..idici  should  aroid  ttAItt  d'kau  OS  they 
>.i>uld  Vanihftll  a/lt-r  twelvo  o'clock,  or  the 
'■.isiuo.  Fix,  llierefiire,  jotir  dinner  hour  at 
I  ':t.<t  an  boar  alter  or  bomre  the  tatite  4'hMe. 


The  beat  way  of  ordering  dinner  at  a  foreign 
hotel  is  to  have  it  served  at  bo  utich  a  lie^. 
Id  France  five  fttmcs  is  a  fair  averngc ;  in 
northern  Germany  a  tbaler ;  in  Austria  and 
In  the  south,  three  Sorios  (lux  shillings) ;  In 
Spain,  a  dollar  and  a  balf  (Bay  aiz  and  six- 
pence) ;  in  liiiBsia,  you  muKt  take  what  you 
can  get ;  in  Italy  five  lire  la  a  fair  price  for  a 
good  dinner.  Througliont  the  I^astyou  have 
seldom  any  choice,  at  least  on  the  day  of  your 

Pedestrian  tours  tuny  bo  taken  in  Great 
Britain,  some  parts  of  America,  all  o 
Germany,  and  in  France,  thaagh  in  so 
places  a  solitary  pedestrian  might  attr 
attention  If  well  dressed  and  meet  with 
annoyance ;  in  Spain.  Greece,  Italy,  and  tbe 
East,  a  regular  walking  tour  is  not  simply 
dangerons  :  it  ia  impossible.  Kidiogon  faorse- 
back  will  bo  pleasant  aod  possible  almost 
anywhere  to  a  man  who  is  fond  of  it  and  has 
time  to  spare  ;  but,  npon  the  whole,  I  do  not 
recommend  it.  Fbaetoa  and  roar-ln-band 
driving  are  eipensivo,  and  in  bad  taste.  Be- 
sides they  make  yon  looked  upon  as  a  lioa, 
and  in  ten  days  yon  will  find  some  very  tieat 
caricatures  going  about  In  society,  of  which 
you  arc  the  hero.  In  fact,  there  is  a  golden 
rule  in  travcliing.andtbat  ia — ''Make  yourself 
as  little  remarkable  in  any  way  as  posaiUe." 
The  best  means  of  carryiog  money  is  by 
circular  notes,  but  it  la  quite  as  well  to  bave 
two  or  tlirce  English  bank-notes  with  you, 
anil  a  little  bag  of  sovereigns.  Etigliih  gold 
will  go  anywhere  abroad,  English  silver  la 
absolutely  useless.  Prusvian  dollar»— oltber 
in  silver  or  notes — are  the  best  things  to  carry 
all  over  Germany.  No  Austrian  moncjr  will 
pass  beyond  the  frontiers,  not  even  in  tho 
Austrian  states  in  Italy.  In^  Spain,  French 
money,  and  especiailr  Hve-frano  pieces,  bave 
ready  cnrreDcy;  also  in  Italy.  The  sovereign, 
the  louis  d'or.  the  thaler,  and  the  flve-frano 
piece,  will  all  and  each  pass  anywhere.  Bc- 
<i*arc,  however,  of  Swiss  money,  and  tbe  small 
change  of  (he  German  principalities :  beyond 
the  country  wbcre  tboy  are  coined,  so  many 
cheese  parings  are  qoite  as  uaeftiL  A  Bava- 
rian waiter  wondered  that  agentlcman  should 
carry  Austrian  money  In  hi?  puree.  For  this 
reason  bank-notes  or  circular  notes  should  be 
for  as  small  an  amount  as  possible,  for  ten 
ponnds  io  batzen  or  kreuacra  and  groiwhen 
by  way  of  change  is  seven  pounds  lost. 

It  need  hardif  be  said  that  one  of  the  most 
important  reqnisltes  for  a  traveller  ia  some 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  tlie  country 
ho  is  going  to-  There  is  but  one  way  of 
~  [uiring  it  rapidly,  and  It  is  not  a  very 
agreeable  one  ; — viz.,  lo  seclude  yourself 
altogolber  from  the  society  of  your  coontry- 
len  ;  take  lodgings  in  the  house  of  sonie 
^e  who  speaks  no  language  but  his  own, 
engage  a  foreign  servant,  read  resolutely  ll>e 
local  papers  every  morning,  and  go  to  the 
thoatreag  to  a  lecture  ev.er^  evening.  Tharo 
sre  Ibw  langaages  that  will  not  yield  to  * 
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•GBalate  attack  of  this  kind  in  about  six  weeks. 
An  ordlaary  lui|[U age-master  is  little  use 
inless  yoQ  make  a  companion  of  falm,  and 
lien  he  ia  generally  inaufferBblj  tedlana. 
Ncn'epapcre.  noveli,  poetrj,  anjthing  that 
jon  dnd  Intereating  to  your  own  peoallar 
(HRtes,  will  get  yon  on  &iter  in  a  langaage, 
tljnaal!  theaet  studies  that  were  ever  bungled 
occr  by  dunces. 

For  the  rest,  in  your  IntcrcourM  with 
Tareigners,  avoid  the  least  pride  or  stllTaeRg 
of  manner.  Do  not  ei]iBot  thcra  to  give  yoa 
dinners,  or  to  lend  yoa  mane;  if  you  gettnto 
a  Bcmpe,  fbr  they  will  do  neither.  They  will 
Iftugh  bI  yon,  whether  yoo  agree  to  it  or  not, 
thcrcrora  it  it  well   to   submit  with  a  good 

froce.  Foreigners  do  not  all  of  them  think 
ngland  ii  the  finest  country  in  the  world, 
and  they  will  not  be  taught :  neither  can 
many  of  them  ride,  drire,  nnnt,  shoot,  fish, 
box,  or  play  at  cricket,  nor  do  they  And  cdd- 
rereation  on  these  subjecti  bo  entertaining 
es   Chrislchurch   men,   and   cornets   of  the 


will  dance,  flirt,  walk,  talk,  and  make  merry 
will)  you,  and  epont  poetry  and  ethics  by 
the  yard.  In  a  word,  if  tou  ue  good- 
natn^di'Toa  must  be  Ten  nard  to  please 
if  yon  do  not  get  on  wfUi  them.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  I  have  gradually  become 
quite  certain,  and  the  oldest  traveller 
who  ever  worried  his  grandchildren  with 
Incredible  stories,  will  certainly  agree  with 
-le  in  hie  heart — a  year  of  foreign  trarel  may 

e  good  fbr  any  one.  It  enlarges  the  mind, 
and  teaches  a  fessoa  never  forgotten  throagh 

""e;  a  lesson  of  universal  love,  tolcratian. 
d  doabt  of  our  own  exclusive  merits.  After 
iH  an  Englishman  is  much  better  at  home  i 
and  wbatcTcr  wo  may  think  when  it  is  over. 
Irafeliing  is  a  very  troublesome  business 
while  it  luli. 


showed  It,  M  Irish  people  do  wbeo  the;  gtl  I 
angry. 

"  Ah ! "  said  my  borten  "  wb  ■_. ^ 

people  and  itrange  di^g*  In  that  jud;  lal  I 
.«  [.  .»>  ifM  pleacanttat  pboa  to  g  ■  i^*^ 

glad  uoagb  to  wo  WfT 
tboM  potatoM  and  tut  pif ,  oad  p 

timi 


heartiw  

"IwondeTbowyoaUredtbro32hil."aidI  I 
"  So  do  we.  But  we  had  to  roasc  ooiBlvn^  I 
and  do  our  duly.  Therew-erconly  nntaufaaod  I 
and  Mr.Zacharioh  (theclGrgyman)  todnoOt  1 
thcrelief  by  which  the  whole  coBDtijjigwit  I 
kept  alive.  I  was  often  at  borne,  >ift1wlE 
van!  roll  of  people  befire  my  eyv,  <FUkr~* 
husband  was  absent — gone  to  tea  tothak 
ing  of  the  meal — and  I  uneamr  a.' 
the  people  grew  so  violentf  Tbcn'i 
always  an  escort  of  constabalan  fov 
menl  from  the  ship  bitber  ;  bat  Wl 
were  ready  to  tear  tbctu  to  pleoea  to  ■ 
the  meal.  It  was  bad  enonn  ot  r 
the  Gorernmcnt  insisted  ttet  tto  ■ 
work  on  the  roads,  to  earn  thoir  ~ 
poor  fellows  could  no  mot«  worit 
than  m;  baby  could;  and  thejweradnirivl 
and  fuicting  by  the  roadside  aoMMa  ^fil 
tried.    Wo  thought  that  the  wantridlvll 


n  till  w 


WatMvl 

luHi  mc  Government  conid  not  " 
the  real  need,  If  they  conId  nafei 

dition ;  and  wc  were  afraid  to  li 

It  was  just  then  that  Mr.  Yardlw-ofnUb-  I 
man  of  one  of  the  most  aacle^  tariSa  fa  J 
Ireland— brought  home  hla  briMi" 
done  by  the   town.    He  drova^ 
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THE  FAMINE  TIME. 

I  WIS  looking,  with  some  amusement,  into 
a  back-yard  In  a  little  Irish  town,  from  the 
window  of  a  house  next  to  that  to  which  the 
yard  belonged,  when  my  bostess  explained  to 
-  ie  that  the  beggannan  whom  I  was  watching 
as  irremovable.  He  had  been  turned 
out  by  the  shonlders  again  and  again,  and 
always  came  back,  relbsing  to  work, 
and  preferring  to  lean  against  the  comer 
of  the  wall,  to  beg.  There  was  in  the 
yard  a  more  active  beggar ; — the  pig.  Two 
It,  merry  girls,  bare-legged  and  untidy, 


rting  potatoes;  the  better  sort  for 
buraan  eaters,  the  worse  for  the  black  pig. 
The  pig  was  in  a  hurry,  poked  fn  his  nose, 
and  had  to  be  driven  away.  There  was 
a  tbird  girl  sitting!  on  some  steps  with  her 
arms  crossed,  looking  idle,  and  provoking  the 
others— Ktne  of  whom  got  Into  a  passion,  and 


,  —    .  -Jghhour  said   to  ■ 

when   be   looked  from  Ibe   c»rri__ 

people  in  tbo  street, '  Mr.  Yarding  w 

'    '   pair  of  horses   before   otx  r 

.'  And  to,  no  doubt,  he  did.  ._„ 
of  his  land  sank  to  nothing :  he  «ea! 
meet  the  calls  upon  him,  nor  pay  hia : 
and  now  he  is  shut  np  in  bia  own  pbf 
gates  locked  day  and  night  (Suadaya  m 
aad  be  dares  not  look  through  the  tMJl 
the  road."  ■* 

"  And  how  did  yoa  get  food  Tor  yi 
.  aRked :  "  and  how  did  yon  eat 
multitude   of  groaning  people 
window  t"  .-- 

"  We  never  enjoyed  »  tncal'  during  tl 
year.  There  seemed  to  beapDisonorneT' 
thing.   There  wds  no  fionr  to  be  had  i 

enough  for  ns  to  give  the  cblldna ;  aod 

officers,  and  e^nta,  and  servanta  employed 
in  the  distribution,  were  forbidden  to  bay  an 
of  the  meal  that  was  sent,    TbU  was  hwi  aai 
niOust,  and,  in  ttei  ft  could  not  be  canisd  r 
oaL    They  got  It  by  sending  tteir  «■!!■■  I 
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Dd  bayiag  Tor  ooe  another :  and,  pujing  pi 
Mrly  for  it,  tbcy  did  Dot  feel  it  was  wroi  „ 
SiKre  wcrQ  Qo  TGgetebles  to  be  liad  but  the 
Mack,  rotttngpotatoei.  We  could  getuBheep 
ibr  five  shiiliugii.  bectuae  Ihrre  was  nothmg 
te  Teed  ^bcep  with ;  and  for  that  reasou  the 
^  jnotton  was  hardlj  eatable.  Nothing  seemed 
to  bavc  its  proper  taile  or  to  be  real  food  at 
Ifaat  time  or  for  looe  after.  You  were  laugh- 
ing to-day  at  the  Hocks  of  geese  along  the 
roiid,  fpr^Mling  their  wiugs  sad  straddliag 
away  Wforo  tie  car.  Well,  among  all  those 
deserted  rillages  that  yoa  pasxed  through, 
tb^re  was  not  a  goose  in  those  dajn.  There 
viOB  acta  pi^,  Data  doukejinall  the  district, 
froia  sea  to  Eeu." 

"  What    became  of    the    doakcya !     The 
people  did  not  eat  them,  I  aappose." 

"  Indeed  but  they  did.  My  husband  iaw 
Ibe  ment  haaging  out  of  their  pocketa.  Au '' 
ittme  creatures  IJiaiL  donkeys  disappeared  ii 
the  same  way.  There  wa«,  after  a  lime,  DC 
I  living  creature  but  human  beings  to  be 
Ken  from  sea  to  eca,  except  the  horees  that 
brought  the  meal  from  the  Bhips.  The 
■ecoud  time  that  wc  thought  we  bad  seen  "-  - 
worst  was  when  the  meal  was  sold  at  hs 
crown  the  ntone.  Think  what  a  price 
was '.  But  it  woa  paid  aa  long  as  there 
any  moooy  in  the  district  That  yard  was  as 
crowded  then  as  afterwards.  My  husband 
and  hia  mm  coald  not  get  through  the  buai- 
nera  of  serving  it,  though,  to  si^e  time,  every 
buyer  mn^  tic  Dp  his  balf-crownin  the  comer 
of  the  bag  he  banded  in.  It  was  uloaishing 
the  number  of  bad  half-crowns  we  took  in  1*^  - 
course  ot  a  few  week* :  there  wa«  no  time 
look  whether  th«  money  was  good  or  ba 
bnt  my  husluuid  had  to  account  for  it,  .. 
CDUTJe,  as  if  it  waaUl  good.  The  men  would 
bcgioat  daylight  (what  a  sight  it  was  to  open 
the  shatters,  and  aee  the  peoplu  who  bad  been 
waiting  all  nigbt  I),  and  they  went  on  kindly 
all  day.  TowariB  eTening  the  men  would 
1  girow  Bilenl,  and  sigh ;  and  at  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  they  would  say,  '  Sir,  yon  can't  get 
more  out  of  mc  than  is  in  me :  i  can't  do  it, 
Sir.  I  hare  had  no  reft-eihment  all  this  day, 
and  I'm  done  up.  I  am  willing  to  stand  by 
%the  people  aa  lon^  as  I  can.  bat  I  can't  do 
^re  than  I  am  eiiual  to.'  Then  my  husband 
wbuld  say,  '  Well,  go  to  your  supper,  and  my 
wi%  and  1  will  turn  to  again  for  an  honr,  lest 
"""'"  '  "  \e  people  should  die  before  mom- 
e  will  ibnt  up  in  an  hour ;  by 

.., e  worst  will  be  served.'    We  did 

chut  up.ln  an  hour,  leaving,  perhaps,  siily 
nr  Mvi-nf*  ™nmia  nnt,>;.t_     jjyt  wjicn   thc 


I  hU  sat 


a  for  awhile,  and  h 


■  There  are  only  dity  or  seventy.  Let 
DS  send  Ihecn  away,  and  then  we  can  perhaps 
go  to  sleep,  having  done  our  l)e£l.'  So  vre 
opened  again,  and  went  on  till  two  or  three 
In  the  morning.  But  that,  Jon  see,  was  wUlc 
people  were  still  able  to  pa^." 


"  How  could  things  be  worse  when  the 
money  was  gone !  " 

"  Why,  it  was  almost  worse  to  know  where 
hunger  was,  without  beioe  laid,  than  to  have 
it  come  before  our  eyes.  Wo  knew  pretty  well 
how  matters  were  with  some  good  many 
people  who  ceased  to  send  for  meal,  and  who 
were  never  to  be  seen  in  the  daylight :  people 
who  lived  in  good  houses,  full  of  good  furni- 
ture, which  of  course  theycouli]  not  sell.  My 
hiisliand  mentioned  this  to  the  Friends'  Relief 
Committee,  and  they  immediately  desired  hlu 
to  do  what  was  necessary  for  sueh  persona.  In 
the  way  In  which  they  conid  receive  it.  So, 
when  the  day's  work  was  done,  we  used  to 
put  up  bags  of  meal,  and  my  bitsliaad  would 
have  the  horse  pnt  into  thc  cart,  and  be  would 
go  round  and  drop  these  bags  at  the  proper 
doors  in  the  dark.  A  dilDculty  came  out  of 
this,  however.  They  supposed  they  owed 
these  gifts  to  my  husband  ;  and  it  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  explain  at  the  time.  Hut — 
I  don't  know — perhaps  some  sights  were  wot 
than  knowing  things  that  we  did  not  si 
People  would  come  to  that  window  with  t\ 
baskets,  one  before  and  one  bcltind,  and — and 
— a  dead  child  in  each." 

After  a  pause  she  went  on — 

"My  huHband  and  I  used  to  think  that  il 
was  the  people's  way — they  thought  It  right, 
of  course — to  sacrifloe  one  child  to  give  a 
chance  to  the  rest.  Wo  nscd  to  observe  that 
ine  child  was  particularly  petted— always  in 
ts  mother's  arras— and  Ifial  one  wna  always 
excessively  emaciated,  and  died  presently  j 
and  we  used  to  think  its  share  was  given  to 
the  others,  and " 

"  This  is  unbearable  t "  I  cxclaimod.  But 
In  »  moment  I  considered  what  it  muRt  have 
been  to  see  It,  and  was  ashamed.  I  asked  her 
to  go  on.    She  did.    It  was  a  relief  to  her. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to  go  out 
at  that  time,  and  anerwards,  when  the  fever 
and  cholera  followed  the  famine.  Thc  dead 
and  dying  used  to  lie  in  one's  path.  One 
lady,  crossing  a  Held  through  the  long  grass, 
found  a  child — a  little  girl — bidden  there, 
alive  but  insensible.  She  was  saved  ;  and  so 
t  little  orphan  creature  of  two  years  old, 
who  bad  strayed  away  by  himself  to  a  dung- 
hill on  the  road,  where  a  pig  seized  him,  and 
would  have  destroyed  him  but  for  a  cor  hap- 
pening to  come  up  at  the  momcnL  There 
were  cases  every  day  of  little  creatures  being 
found  among  the  nettles,  or  squatted  under 
turf-stacks,  or  aoleep  at  the  door  of  a  cabin 
where  the  last  of  their  relations  lay  dead 
within.  One  of  those  saw  the  old  roof 
tnmbled  in  on  bis  mother's  corpse.  Some 
neighbour  wlio  had  just  strength  to  do  that 
did   it,  because  there  was  nobody  to  bury 

"Has  not  the  lowest  class  of  cnbins  < 
appeared  since  that  time,  or  nearly  so!' 
inquired. 

"Yea.  The  unroofed  cottages,  with  their 
stone  gables  standing  up  bare— a  sight  whfck 
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joa  think  so  Mtd  and  forlom — w«rc  boQKt  of 
■  bettur  or<lcr  (ban  Ibe  mu<t  cabins  fon  hav« 
read  bo  mnch  aboal.  These  Mono  cottages 
ircre  inhabited  by  lEDantt  vbo  have  gone  to 
America  and  elaevherc,  an  well  as  br  people 
ntio  died  of  Tever  and  Taoiine.  The  mud 
cnhins  have  melted  awny.  Some  which  jou 
i'i]ppaBe  to  be  dongliSlIs  or  mad  beapn,  arc 
plainly  rained  cabins  to  oar  experienced  eyes. 
So  donbt  tnanj  of  tbem  are  gnivea  of  nn- 
cofflned  corpses.  The  bonei  will  bo  turned 
np  by  the  plongh  or  the  spade  some  day ; 
and  Ihen,  when  Ibey  are  found,  singly  or  in 
fumilies,  men  will  say,  'These  are  people  who 
died  Id  th«  famine.'  There  arc  many  children 
DBiT  to  tbe  orphan  school  irho,  the  ls?t  sor- 
TiTora  of  tbeir  Ikmilles,  know  that  one  parent 
■wu  just  hidden  In  Ute  ground  in  a  bag,  and 
the  other  wltboat  any  covering  at  all,  whili 
the  brotliere  and  slstera  lie  under  the  ruios  o 
the  cabin.  Bat,  dreadful  as  is  the  reason  Bn<! 
fearful  the  wa^,  it  is  true  that  the  lowest 
order  of  dwellings  bos  nearly  disappeared 
and  may  they  never  be  seen  more." 

"  NevBr,  Indeed  1"  1  replied.  "  Those  that 
remain  are  wretched  enough.  And  when  you 
used  to  diut  the  shutters  at  night,"  said  I, 
"  were  yon  able  to  think  at  all  of  other  things 
—to  sleep — to  oheei  one  another  t" 

"  Why/'  replied  she,  "  I  cannot  say  wb 
were,  during  the  worst — the  latter — part  of 
that  dreadful  year.  There  were  reasons  why, 
with  our  house  fall  of  good  children,  home 
was  worst  of  all.  There  was  a  fine  young 
dhn — ao  exccllcut  fellow  indeed  be  was,  and 
very  clever — an  oBlccr  in  the  commlsBarial 
department,  who  had  been  for  some  ' 
en(i;aged  to  onr  eldest  daughter.  She 
very  yonng,  to  be  sure — only  eighteen  ..  .. 
year :  but  Uicy  knew  ono  onother  vory  well ; 
and.  in  short,  eveiything  was  ready,  and  — 
were  Retting  the  license — for  we  did  not  l.__ 
to  make  (hem  valt  longer — when  ho  took  the 
fover.  Nothing  could  keep  her  fVom  him. 
He  WDK  In  a  lodging  in  the  town,  and  lay  in 
a  close  Inner  room.  1  did  not  know  which 
wny  lo  turn  myself;  blither  aunt  went  with 
her ;  and  there  she  nursed  him,  very  quietly, 
Faying  little  to  any  body.  One  day  Dr.  A. 
came  to  my  husband,  and  said,  if  she  remained 
in  that  inner  room  with  a  fever  patjont,  to 
closely  as  she  nursed  him,  she  would  be  down 
In  il  prcsentlv.  So  her  luther  and  I  went, 
and  In-ought  her  away  home  to  dinner.  She 
made  no  particular  objection  when  wb  had 
once  got  her  away,  and  wo  said  no  more  abont 
it,  but  kepi  on  talking  as  chcerinlly  as  we 
could ;  and  sho  seemed  reconciled,  and  ate 
somedinncr.  Soon  nfter.slie  had  disappeared ; 
and  wo  knew  where  she  wan.  Bui,  by  that 
time,  her  aunt  had  taken  (he  fever." 

"  And  did  the  yonnt;  mnn  die  T " 

"0  yfs,  he  died.  Iler  father  and  1  were 
there ;  nnd  we  brought  her  away — she,  in 
fiict.  not  knowing  at  the  moment  that  be  was 
dead.  She  bad  to  pass  the  bed,  loo,  bnt  we 
took  her  between  ns,  and  got  her  past  witbont 


her  looking  in.   Ton  would  hardly  tl 
happened  aftcrn-arda" 

1  was  in   no  couditioo   ttx  UiytUBg  |i 
receiving  wbat  1  was  told. 

"  At  first,  she  seemed  lo  tel 

whether  l>e<!aaae  of  her  aunt  b „ 

in  Ibe  Ibver,  or  what,  I  doat  hno*7i 
after  a  little  while,  Ae  snddenT 

pertectlymad — for  nine  days,  i 

we,  with  Ibe  people  in  the  Tud,  m  Mri(l 
and  her  aunt  in  the  fever  M  ana  MkriHl 
house,  and  she  mad  at  the  otha 
a  lima  to  go  through!" 

"  And  did  they  die  too  T'  I  m 

"They I  O  not    She  is  tha  4 
was  married,  nearly  two   yekn  . 
curate  of  X    She  recovered  bjr^l 
she  was  quite  irell.    And  her  mML 
too ;  bat  it  was  a  great  atraggia^il 

"  And  bow  cheerAil  you  look  ■khtII'  ■- 

"  O  yes.    Ton  see,  we  have  ftl««Lja~ 
to  do ;  that  Is  a  great  thing  for  p 
hate  bad  to  go  through  snch  >  jum         _ 
poor  creatures  who  had  to  die  ktc  o«t<(tt 
pain,  and  buied  away  ;  and-tl  '    " 

to  emigrate  an  gone.  Ton  i 
morning  how  healtby  the  ou 
look :  and  so  they  do.     The  t 
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were  to  see  Uiem  In  Jane, 


see  the  gross-grown  roada  to  dapopriM  fl 
villages ;  and  to  see  brambles  i^-Afmg^aa ■ 
doors  where  neighboan  \ibm1  tt->D  In  aril 
ont ;  and  nctUes  growing  tall  nfcas  lasli  ■  I 

woman  that  1  knew  nied  to  At  aal  aiia.  aH  I 
her  children  playing  ronnd  tier- " 
now  dead,  and  the  rest  In   the  m 
or  the  workhouse." 

"  I  saw  potatoes  growing  oa  Aa  lOK  <(  I 
one  rooBesB  house,  and  cabbaceafaHdOMc"  I 
"  Very  likely.     There  is  no  WMt  tf  tart  I 
among  the  Irish,  as  I  am  snre  I  bmAwI  Ml  I 
yon.    Bnt.  If  the  hungry  can  get  fcoAeallAl 
dead  neighbour's  hearthstone,  tharaollM^ 
withouttoomuchrefining.  IdarewytttfM 
fulnemofourbouso  may  grate  a  tittle  eajl 
feelings,  after  all  I  have  (old  you  :  tiiH 

"Do  not  say  a  word  atraut  that,"  j 
claimed;  "I  am  too  glad  to  see  Us,'^ 
too  well  how  natural  it  is,  to  have  oi 

thought,  to  presume " 

"  It  il  natural,"  replied  she.  In  her  M 
tone,    "Our  cbildrcu  arc  goin^  oalV 
world — marrying,  or  otherwise  Bcttif^. 
bnppily.      And   tbere   Is   no   vorf  pr(^$ 
mi6ory  abont  us  now,  thaag«~thcrc  is  moi»  , 
distress  thanyon  see,aal  the  projects  of  th)  1 
district  ore  fir  from  being  erea  what  tlK7  I 
were  before  the  famine.  But  it  iB-harrest  thaa  •' 
V ;  and  we  are  gny  at  harvest  timt.    Uj 
iliand  and  I  say,  however,  now  and  tk^ 
t  we  hope  there  will  be  no  more  IkiilaM 
lie  we  are  here  ;  for  wc  do  not  tliUva  | 
coulil  go  through  it  agido."  I 
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THE   GHOST  OF  THE   COCK   L-VNE 

GHOST. 

We  wcro  recently  invited  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  Ghost  of  the  Cock  Lane  Gliost, 
Dj  mn  adFertiflcment  in   the    Times   dowr- 
piper,  in  which  a  demonstrator  or  showman, 
Mr.  Stone,  begged  "  leaTc  to  inform  the  nohi- 
Wj  ftnd  gentry  that  he  has  just  returned 
flom   the   United   States,   accompanied   by 
Hn.  IJL  B.  Haydcn  for  the  pnrpose  of  Dc- 
■onBtratingthewonderfol  Phenomena  known 
In  that  country  as  Spiritual  Manifestations, 
and  which  hare  created  the  most  intense 
czeitcment  in  all  classes  of  society — Resi- 
dence, Twenty-six,  Upper  Seymour  Street, 
Portman   Square.     Hours   at   home,    from 
Eleven  to  Two  and  from  Four  to  Six.*'    So 
the  announcement  ran.    We  had  read  some- 
thing of  the  Bochesker  Rappers  and  of  the 
mystery,  if  it  be  a  mystery,  called  *' spirit 
knocking''  in  the  sentimental  language  of 
America.    We  resolved  to  visit  Mrs.  Haydon, 
and  knock  up  ml  acquaintance   with   the 

f hosts  who  meet  in  her  apartments,  No. 
wenty-six.  Upper  Seymour  Street,  Portman 
Square.  We  ourselves  happened  to  be  out 
of  spirits,  therefore  perhaps  we  made  a  wise 
resolve. 

Yet  had  we  gone  for  mirth  into  such  com- 
pany, we  should  have  fared  as  ill  as  he  who 
for  a  midnight  Jest  entered  his  father's 
sepulchre  to  sup  alono  among  tho  dead.  If 
I  it  be  true,  as  the  believers  in  the  '*  spirit 
iknoekings^'tell  nfi,that  the  spirits  of  beloved 
P^cnds  whom  we  hare  lost  speak  to  us  by  a 
I  M^e  of  rapping,  then  our  most  solemn  feel- 
Ina  and  our  tenderest  emotions  are  awaken- 
ed>v  the  act  of  positive  comnmnion  with  the 

If  H  ho  otherwise— if  that  which  is  the 
holiest  ground  within  the  human  heart  be 
throughtnch  exhibitions  dug  into  for  gold  by 
eoarsc  impeitora-4f  the  simple  questioner  who 
with  trembUbt^MFves  believes  that  she  is 
brought  into  the  presenee  of  an  angel  mother 
with  whom  it  la  a  forrt^tn  of  Heaven  to 
converse—if  she  be  played  upon  by  cheats 
who  laugh  under  their  sleeves  at  her  credulity 
and  turn  her  money  in  their  pockets,— then 
such  cheating  is  no  matter  for  amusement. 
That  is  an  impiety  and  wickedness  for  exceed- 
ing the  measure  of  an  ordinary  fraud,  which 
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trades  upon  our  solemn  love  towjinl*  the 
dead — 

**  In  8ll{rl)i  of  that  forheuiuico  and  mcrve, 
Which  common  human-hcartedncss  Inspires, 
And  mortal  Ic^orance  and  frailty  clalni. 
Vpon  this  f>acrod  ground,  if  nowhere  else.'' 

Thore  have  often  been  people  impelled,  out 
of  the  ignorance  and  coarst'nvss  of  their 
natures,  to  the  forging  of  cluni^v  taU-s,  in 
which  they  themselves,  tofretlicr'  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  are  the  cliief  actorr«.  Not 
many  wcelcs  ago  two  cowherd's  cliilclron  in 
France — in  consequence  of  information  re- 
ceived direct  from  the  Virgin  Mary — ^became 
accredited  by  Infallibility  itself  as  new 
apo»<tk>H.  Not  many  months  ago  a  girl  in 
Suffolk  dealt  divine  information  through  the 
neighbourhood,  attesting  her  inspiration  by 
total  abstinence  from  food.  We  may  read  in 
pamphlets,  printed  centuriep  ago,  how  in  tromc 
parts  of  Switzerland  and  France  n  diviue 
epidemic  seized  upon  the  children,  how  they 
preached  powerfully  in  their  f-lecp,  and  were 
attended  at  their  bedsides  by  \nrffe  con- 
gregations ;  or  we  may  read  of  *•  the 
German  Lazarus,"  who  delivered  a  long 
list  of  mcsi^ges  from  Heaven,  and  attested 
his  misi^ion  by  professing  that  he  never 
slept.  This  Lazarus  was  constantly  caught 
napping  :  but  he  explained  the'  fact  to 
his  own  honour  by  stating  that  liis  parents 
were  so  much  distressed  by  his  incts«aiit 
wakcfu1uo«s,  that  he  found  it  ncce>.'-ary  to 
feign  sleep,  occasionally,  for  the  couilnrt  of 
their  minds. 

Knocking  or  Rapping  ghosts  are  no  new 
imposition.  In  a  relation  of  facts  concerning 
"  spirit-knockinp^s,-'  wTitten  in  an  Anv.'rlcau 
immphlet  that  is  now  before  us.  ••  by  J.  Ko- 
binson,"  we  are  told  ranch,  not  only  of  the 
knockings  of  the  unseen  l»einp<,  but  also  of 
the  imitations  of  evil  spirits,  wliich  *•  re- 
sembled scratching  pro<lnced  with  thu  iin;2:or- 
naiK-'  Now,  will  any  keei)er  of  a  knocking 
ghost,  or  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  has 
taken  up  the  trade  of  communicating  l»etwecn 
knocking  spirits  and  the  gullible  portion  of 
the  public  (which  lady  or  gentleman  is  called 
in  the  trade  a  Medium)  turn  to  the  Aimnal 
Register  for  the  year  1702,  and  read  what  is 
there  entitled  "A  summary  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  regard  to  some  strange  noises 
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hcaWl  tbo  beginnlDfir  of  the  yeor  at  a  boose  in 
C'iKk  Liinc,  West  Smitbfield."  Having  read 
tht'  said  account,  lot  the  said  gbost-kceper  or 
Modi  urn  answer  to  our  catcchiimi  on  the 
Hi>*ory  of  Knockers  in  a  simple  way.  Q. 
AVho  was  the  first  Medium  ?  A.  Little  Miss 
Parsons.  Q,  Who  was  she  ?  A.  The  daughter 
of  the  clerk  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  Q.  How 
did  the  spirit-knocking  in  her  ease  begin  ? 
A,  Her  father,  the  clerk,  had  taken  as  lodgers 
a  gentleman  and  lady,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  gentleman,  little  *Miss  Parsons  slept  with 
the  la<ly,  who  was  called  Miss  Fannfr.  Miss 
Fanny  complained  one  morning  that  she  and 
b(T  Ixjdfellow  had  been  disturbed  all  night  by 
noises.  I'hc  noises  continued,  and  at  length 
exoiti.'d  much  attention,  but  the  lady  and 
gentleman  removed  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clerkenwell  (where  Miss  Fanny  presently 
died),  and  then  the  noise  in  Parson's  house 
wius  discontinued.  Q.  You  have  said  that 
the  fin*t  Medium  was  little  Miss  Parsons  ; 
in  what  way  do  you  connect  the  story 
of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  Tilth  her,  and  dis- 
cover the  resemblance  that  exists  between 
that  child  and  yourself  ?  A.  Eighteen  months 
after  ^tiFs  Fanny  left  the  Parsoneses,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1762,  the  noises 
recommenced,  and  it  is  recorded  of  little  Miss 
Parsons,  that  the  child,  upon  certidn  knock- 
ings  and  scratchings,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
from  beneath  her  bedstead,  was  sometimes 
tlirown  into  violent  fits  and  agitations  ;  and  a 
woman  attendant,  or  the  father.  Mr.  Parsons, 
put  questions  to  the  spirit  or  ghost,  as  it  was 
supposed  by  the  credulous  to  be,  and  they 
had  also  dictated  how  many  knocks  should 
serve  for  an  answer,  either  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative.  Now  this  plan,  invented  by 
little  Miss  Parsons,  differs  in  no  material 
respect  from  my  own.  Q.  What  was  the 
object  of  Miss  Parsons  and  her  friends  ?  A. 
The  ghost  declared  itself  to  be  the  ghost  of 
the  deceased  Miss  Fanny,  and  its  business  was 
to  accuse  the  gentleman  of  having  poisoned 
her  by  giving  to  her  arsenic  in  a  glass  of  purl 
when  she  was  ill  of  small-pox.  Q.  Was  not 
that  very  wicked  ?  A.  It  was  very  capitally 
done.  Little  Miss  Parsons  was  removed  from 
house  to  house,  but  the  noises  followed  her, 
the  gho?t  protesting  that  she  would  follow 
her  wherever  she  went,  and  the  exhibition 
was  exceedingly  attractive  :  for,  as  it  is  said  in 
the  Annual  Kegister,  "numbers  of  persons  of 
fortune  and  character,  and  several  clergj-men, 
awiisU'd  at  the  vagaries  of  the  invisible 
knocktT  and  scratcher.'^  Q.  Were  the  pre- 
tcTisiuus  of  this  girl  seriouJ^ly  tested?  A.  Yes, 
Ihj'v  wiTL'.  she  was  tied  up  in  a  hammock 
with  l.rr  I'oet  and  hands  b<.»und  apart  from 
ouf  jini)tli«T,  but  the  ghost  refuseil  then  to 
make  its  kiun-kings  audibh*.  The  spirit  had 
alv>  proniistMl.  l»y  an  aflirmative  kuwk,  that  it 
would  attend  three  jjentlemen  into  the  vault 
under  St.  John'n  church,  and  knock  in  their 
presence  upon  the  coflia  (Miss  Fanny's) 
wherein  lay  her  body.    Q.  I  tliink  I  remem- 


ber some  lines  by  £1iiir2bill  on  the  ndjeck  i 
this  expedition  to  the  vault    Can  yea  i 
some  of  them  ^    A,  1  can,  for  I  hvn 
them  in  the  Register.    Thej  begfa  *1 
was  the  night,"  and  alter  ezacilj  a ' 
lines  of  exordium  by  which  the  expedateif  ] 
the  reader  la  prepared,  thej  proceed  iilNL 
lines  more  to  disclaim  all  stmnlng^Ahr 
effect,  and  then  relate  In  m  single  coi)kt  Ai 
adventure  of  the  descent  to  the  tmII: 

**Bt]ent  an  three  went  la;  about 
An  three  tmnM  silent,  and 


Q,  What  was  the  end  of  the  itoy  tfti 
Cock  Lane  Ghost?  A.  The  coedoHiAi 
of  poor  Mr.  Parsons  to  the  pUloiy.  ^  Jbf 
vou  not  conclude  from  tnie,  tM  abtt' 
knocking  ia  unsnited  to  the  geriHvttii 
country?  A,  I  do  not  know.  1heiee|li 
pitied  Mr.  Parsons,  and  no  egg  wnnM^ 
against  him. 

The  Fox  family,  by  whom  tfaii  |M 
rapping  was  revived  in  America  not 
years  ago,  were  so  sncceasfal  in  their? 
— ^retiring  very  soon  npon  a  little  iiAcfi^ 
dencc — that  the  spirit  trade,  as  eairied  m)f 
them,  became  at  once  an  establiflhed  boBMB 
A  ghost  in  Rhode  Island,  improTingiipMit 
practice  offals  ancestor  in  GockLaae,faiteri 
a  young  woman  to  give  a  dose  of  iimw  ^ 
her  stepbrother.     In  Oneida  Coontj  that 
sprang  up  an  association  of  persons  initf 
1)ecome,  as  they  said,  impreeeed  by  A(  i^* 
timacy  which  was  springing  up  betmtt^ 
world  of  flesh  and  the  world  of  spirits.  ^H* 
people,  taking  the  coarse  view  of  thingift*^ 
superstition  favours,  believed  (bat  we  v^ 
on  the  point  of  realising  that  state  of  iftii* 
of  which  we  read  in  Moore's  Loves  of  ^ 
Angels,  or  in  Bvron's  lleafii  and  Eartli. 
''  Spirits,"  they  said, ''  arc  begiwDg  to  btTe 
power  to  form  friendships  and  coBBectioos 
with  mortals,^'  and  since,  as  theydN\ued.it 
would  be  wicked  to  form  contractstbtt  nuj^^ 
interfere  with  the  rights,  and  defeat  the  Ttt- 
known  possible  desires,  of  spirits,  twohnndrti 
men  and  sixty  women — having  a  few  media* 
no  doubt,  among   their  number — aboVukel 
marriages.    Eml>oldened  by  the  crednliij ' 
thousands  who  believed  in  the  establish^' 
of  a  direct  communication    with  the 
world,  some  blasphemous  persons  at  Ao^^-. 
in  the  State  of  New  York-— determined  fii^ 
no  dark  recess  of  profanit v,  out  of  which^ 
could  be  taken,  should  be   left  nnvw^^ 
published  a   newspaper,  conducted  'hj  ^ 
Apostles    and    the    Prophets,     under  tk 
direction  of  the  Lord  Supreme  1    We  qnttt 
from  the  prospectus,  simjuy  utattng  that  the 
publication  of  the    newspaper    therein  i^ 
nounccd  did  really  take  place,  and  ii-«s,ii 
fact,  a  very  dreary  sample  of  the  Incubratioii 
of  the  Rappers.     '•  This    publication,"  tfci 
prospectus  said,  *^  is  dictated  by  spirits  ootof 
the  flesh,  and  by  them  edited,  enperintended, 
and  controlled.    Its  object  is,  the  disclomre 
of  truth  from  Heaven,  guiding  nankiiid  into 
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*B  rUloDs  of  parndim  ;  open  conununlcn- 
n  witb  epirlls  rcdnemcd  ;  and  proper  uid 
mwMTi-  undKraUoidinK  of  Qic  But  j  Scrip- 
(M.  and  or  tic  merite  of  JcMi  Cbrist,  frum 
nm  Ihej  otigionted  In  inrolntSon  absolute, 
it  uf  wLom  tbej  t«Bca.  M  the  onlj 
IriouT  of  ft  diBaercrcd  Kod  bewildered  race. 
M  circle  of  ApcKtlu  mi  Prapbets  are  its 
ndactora  from  Uie  interior :  holding  control 
rer  its  columna,  tai  permitting  no  article  to 
)d  place  tberein  anlcM  originated,  dictated, 
r  Emitted  bj  tbem;  tbef  acting  onder 
le  din-ction  of  tba  Lord  Supreme.  James 
longdtui,  Charlea  Coventry,  ADdrci*  L. 
Vil&an.  and  Lodsod  Bosh  arc  its  publidierB 
Jid  proprieton ;  tbcjbaviiigbeconie,  in  full 
:on^ence  of  mind,  diM;iplca  of  tbe  Lord,  nod 
Xing  pre!°ent  eitcnial  ageats  of  Ibe  circle 
■^tolic  and  propbelic  ;  acting  under  the 
Ktcclion,  wbile  faitbful.  a«  instruments  for 
JwiiitribatiOD  of  tnitb." 

He  Fol  fnnuly.  of  Rochester,  F.  S.,  aa  we 
lire  airendj  saitl.  Grst  revived  in  America 
it  modern  variations  on  the  story  of  tbe 
■ock  Lane  Gbost.  When  tealed  birly  by  a 
erftcl  ctrangEr,  their  ghoila  npped  out 
Dthlog  bat  blnnden:  however,  we  are 
Dt  left  even  to  infer  the  disboncEtj'  of 
leir  prctensioiu ;  we  hare  clearer  evi- 
cncc.  not  onlj  of  Ibcir  tratid,  but  of  the 
■ay  in  which  tbey  ^racLifed  it.  Mrs. 
lorman  Culver,  a  reiatiou  of  these  Foxes, 
Rdsled  in  the  depredaliong  npao  gecsc,  and 
Imred  their  letret ;  hot  was  not  so  much  a 
ronder  of  a  woman  aa  to  keep  It.  She 
iterefore  made  a  form&l  deposition,  certiflcd 

ftwo  reii»colibIe  witnCBSeei,  al  the  town 
Aroadio,  in  the  pravincc  of  New  Yorlt, 
1  nbich,  among  other  things  ebe  xaid,  "I 
n,  bj  marriage,  a  relalion  of  Ihe  Foi 
iris  ;  their  brother  married  my  husband's 
ntcr.  Tbe  girls  have  been  a  great  deal 
;  my  bouse,  and  for  ahout  two  years  I 
as  a  very  sincere  teliever  in  the  rappings  ; 
ot  tome  things  wUcb  1  saw  when  I  was 
ieiling  the  giirU  at  Bochester  mude  tae  sas- 
!>ct  that  tbej  were  deceiving.  Ireaolvedto 
''^fy  my^lT  in  some  nay ;  and  some  time 
'   r  iinrds  I  made  a  proposition  to  Catherine 

:— i»t  her  in  producing  tbo  manifestatioas. 

I'l  a  cousio  vjalting  me  Horn  Michigan. 
:■•  wii  going  to  consult  tbe  tpirits,  and  I 
Id  Catherine  that  if  be  Intended  to  go  tj 
eir«lt.  it  noulJ  ba  a  great  thing  for  them 
1  oaviace  him.  I  also  told  her  that  if  I 
luld  dii  anything  to  help  bcr,  I  would  do  it 
lerrfulljj  that  1  should  probably  be  able 
I  oiutwcr  ftt{  the  oneBlioni  be  would  ash,  and 
nonld  do  it  -CCni.b  would  show  me  how  to 
lakc  the  rapa.  She  Mkid  that  as  Margaretta 
n.1  nbwnt,  the  wanted  sOtaebtxlj  to  help  her. 
lid  tliol  If  1  would  become  a  Medium,  she 
ould  Mplain  it  aU  to  me."  Mrs,  CuItct 
IDS  become  an  accomplice,  aadalterBbabad 
mifctpd  a  few  times  in  conveying  hinls  that 
puld  sutBee  brtbe  cooqncatitfberEceptieal 
— 'a  from  Detroit,  after  »  tairf  probation, 


■^n  from  Detn 


she  was  admitted  to  a  full  participation  In 
tbe  mysteries. 

We  call  p.irtlcultir  attention  to  horslory. 
"Tbe  rops,' deposed  Mrs.  Culver,  "are  pro- 
duced with  tbe  tees.  All  tbe  toes  are  used. 
After  nearly  q  week's  practice,  with  Catherine 
showing  me  bow.  I  conld  produce  them  ptT- 
f«tly  myself.  At  flrat  it  was  very  hard  work 
to  do  it.  Catherine  told  roe  to  worm  my  feet, 
or  put  them  in  worm  water,  and  it  would 
then  be  easier  work  to  rap  ;  she  said  that  she 
bad  sometimes  to  warm  her  feet  three  or 
four  times  In  tbe  course  of  an  evening.  I 
found  that  beating  my  ttet  did  enable  n 
to  rap  a  great  deal  easier.  I  have  Eometim< 
produced  a  honiJrod  and  fifty  raps  in  so. 
cession.  I  can  rap  wilb  all  the  toes  on  both 
feet ;  it  is  most  difficult  to  rap  with  the  great 
toe.  Catherine  told  me  how  to  manage  to 
answer  the  questions.  She  said  It  was  gene- 
rally easy  enough  to  answer  right,  if  tbe  one 
who  asked  the  questions  called  the  alphabet." 
And  to  forth,  the  rest  of  the  details  of 
trickery  being  all  clumsy  and  aommou-ploes 

ThiB  being  the  suhstanoe  of  onrreodingsin 
tbe  ^matter  of  knocking  and  rapping  spirils, 
we  paid  our  Tisit  to  the  London  ghost  esta^ 
blisbed  In  genteel  apartmcuta  in  Upper 
Seymour  Street,  Porlman  Square,  very  soon 
niter  we  accidentally  saw  the  advertisement 
we  have  set  forlb. 

We  were  two — Brown  and  Thompson.  We 
rapped  nt  (be  door  of  the  house  in  which 
tbe  knocker  lived,  oa  a  cloudy  and  warm 
evening  in  the  begiuniug  of  this  present 
November,  which  month  began,  oa  nil  tbe 
country  knows,  with  days  onusunlly  dull  and 
close.  Wo  do  not  idly  talk  about  the  weather, 
for  it  has  a  deflnite  connection  with  our 
story.  Having  Inquired  whether  Mr.  .Stone 
was  at  home,  well  knowing  that  he  woe — for 
he  had  advertised  himself  to  be  at  homo  at 
that  hour  la  the  evening  to  all  parties  who 
desired  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  spirits 
— and  having  replied  to  tbe  question  about 
our  names  by  stating  that  our  calling  n 
''  In  conjiequcnae  of  an  advertisement."  ' 
were  conducted  to  a  drawing-room,  in  which 
we  fonnd  that  the  maid  who  preceded  us  liud 
just  lighted  the  Ore.  Mr.  Stone  presently 
appearing,  solemn  as  beoame  a  man  tvho 
knew  bis  lodgings  to  be  haunted,  poioted 
courteously  to  the  sticks  that  hud  begun  to 
crackle  in  the  grate  over  the  lighted  paper, 
and  murmured  ■'  We  have  had  no  fire  here ; 
we  did  not  like  to  light  it,  for  it  Is  so  very 
warm."  Tmly  no  fire  was  needed,  and  wo 
have  ft  reason  of  our  own  for  citing  Mr.  Stone's 
corroboration  of  the  fact 

To  Mr.  Stone,  who  "  bad  Just  returned 
from  tbe  United  States"  with  Mrs.  Ilayden, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonslratiug  (ho»c  won- 
derful phenomena,  which  "  have  created  Ibo 
most  intense  excitement  in  all  classes  of 
society,"  wo  introduced  ourselves  by  eav: 
that  we  had  called  In  conseqaence   of 
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adverUsement ;  and  we  sat  down  before  the 
man  who  was  to  bring  ns  to  the  world  of 
ghosts. 

'*  You  arc  aware,"  be  said,  "  that  I  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  my  attention  to  electro- 
biology  ?"  We  were  aware.  "  I  have  re- 
cently visited  America,  where  great  sensation 
has  been  made  by  manifestationB  from  the 
world  of  spiritii,  made  by  means  of  a  noise, 
like  rapping.  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the 
Kappcrs  ?''  Something ;  we  came  there  to  be 
informed.  **  It  is  very  curious,"  said  Mr. 
Stone.  **  I  have  examined  these  manifesta- 
tions with  great  industry,  and  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  they  are  true,  that 
they  cannot  be  explained  by  human  minds, 
that  they  really  do  emanate  from  the  spirit 
world.  The  lady  whom  I  have  brought  with 
me  is  decidedly  the  best  Medium^I  met  with, 
and  I,  therefore,  thought  it  well  that  the 
phenomena  should  be  investigated  in  this 
country."  Mr.  Stone  here  pausing  and  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  we  inquired  what  might  be 
the  theory  of  Mediums?  "It  is  very  sin- 
gular," said  Mr.  Stone.  •*  There  arc  some  per- 
sons ia  whose  sphere  the  spirits  have  more 
power.  The  grossness  of  matter  commonly 
repels  them,  but  there  arc  some  people  whose 
nervous  svstcms  appear  to  act — ^you  know  how 
delicate  tno  nervous  system  is— whose  nervous 
systems  appear  to  act  as— we  can  only  sup- 
])OHc,  of  course,  we  do  not  profess  to  account 
for  these  things— as  conductors,  as  magnets, 
fio  to  speak,  whose  bodies  are  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  spirits  freely 
move.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  person, 
spirits  manifest  themselves.  Such  a  person 
is  a  Medium."  "  Your  Medium  sits  at  the 
table,  and  the  ghosts  rap  on  it  ?"  we  asked. 
"  She  must  sit  near  the  table,"  answered  Mr. 
Stone,  "because — we  cannot  control  or  ac- 
count for  it — the  spirits  will  not  knock  beyond 
her  influence.  That  is  the  nature  and  the 
necessity  of  the  Medium,  but  sometimes 
the  spints  will  perform  their  promise  to 
follow  some  person  to  a  distant  place  and 
knock."  (The  Ghost  of  Cock  Lane,  and  the 
descent  into  the  vault,  to  witness!)  "We 
were  demonstrating  the  other  evening  at  the 
bouse  of  a  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
country,  when  a  spirit  promised  to  be  present 
to  him  in  his  library  at  a  fixed  hour.  The 
^'entlcman  listened,  and,  being  very  deaf, 
heard  notliing  ;  but  on  holding  his  car  more 
attentively,  he  said  that  he  distinctly  thought 
he  caught  a  rapping.  It  is  very  curious  that 
the  ppirits  accommodate  themselves  to  deaf 
p«'ople.  During  the  whole  of  the  evening  at 
this  gentleman's,  the  spirits  knocked  more 
loudly  than  usual." 

When  Mr.  Stone  had  further  talked  about 
dihlinpuiHlied  patronage,  and  about  the  won- 
d(TH  that  had  been  performed,  one  of  us  sug- 
geslrd  to  him,  delicately,  as  unwilling  to  hurt 
his  feelings  by  implying  too  roughly  that  a 
man  who  trembled  on  the  conlines  of  the 
other  world  could  think  of  money,  that  "  Of 


course  we  Inew  that  hte  tlnie  was  not  vU^j 
given  to  the  pubUo— that  there  mi 
honorariam,"  the  reply  was  prompt  ' 
guinea  each  |>er8on,  or  five  gameMnr  aj 
of  ten."    This  being  undentood,  wef 
way  to  the  inquiry,  which  we  ihi^  i 
as  we  could,  ''"VAien  will  the 
begin?"    The  reply  being  In 
take  In  each  party  separately,"  we  i 
our  desire  to  be  taken  in  as  toon  uy 

The  door  into  the  hack  drawinmsaUii 
then  opened,  we  were  introdneea  tolkal 
Mrs.  Hayden,  the  Medium's  hoBbsBdrSiiti 
Medium.  Introduction  liaving  bees  fn^  < 
made,  we  were  left — ^we,  Messrii  mnm  m  1 
Thompson— in  the  lady's  hasda  Ske* 
opposite  to  us  on  one  aide  of  tlie: — '^^^\ 
firm  as  a  rock. 

The  Medium  sat  not  onlj  opaaili  ti  ml 
but  opposite  to  the  fire.  It  nad  unAuuuuai 
to  us  when  we  went  into  that 


room,  that  the  kitchen  had  comeni 
there  ^'as  such  an  enormoos  fire  In  w  p^l 
Though  it  was  so  worm  ont  of  doon  M^ 
as  Mr.  Stone  remarked,  '*  We  did  sokBI 
to  light  the  fire  "  in  the  fh>nt  diawiBg^Ms; 
in  the  back  room  the  glowing  c«Jivai 
heaped  into  a  red-hot  moantun  ^jud  ttl 
whole  atmosphere  was  feTerisli.  Whitfl 
Catharine  Fox  tell  Mrs.  ColTer?  **OAi- 
rine  told  me  to  warm  my  fbet,  or  pat  As 
in  warm  water,  and  it  would  then  beosv 
work  to  rap :  she  said  that  she  had  »a^ 
times  to  warm  her  feet  three  or  fonrtiviii 
the  course  of  an  evening." 

As  we  sat  in  the  hot  room,  with  the  talAe 
between  us,  opposite  to  the  Medium  who  nl 
opposite  to  the  fire,  wc  had  begun  to  ponder 
upon  by-gone  people,  and  to  wbiak  hov  ire 
could  seize  "the  vapoury  vhantowB  of 
futuritv"  by  questioning  the  poi'a  **CMn 
we  call  any  spirit  ?  "  '*  Yon  ou  ipeak  only 
with  spirits  in  the  room  ;  the  roon  is  M\  of 
spirits,  and  some  one  spirit  that  is|ceKutwlU 
often  go  out,  ifyou  wish  it,  to  fetchyoaanotber 
with  whom  you  desire  to  communicate.  If 
you  question  one  who  is  here,  he  will  kaoci 
or  if  you  wait,  some  spirit  that  denies » 
communicate  with  one  of  us  will  knock,  tfi 
call  attention  to  iiself.'*  "  How  did  yoa 
come  a  Medium  ? "  "I  did  not  know' 
meant  when  I  used  to  hear  the  spirits  rs, 
al>out  me  in  my  bedroom,  and  foUovinr'i 
wherever  I  went.  They  knocked  so  diitflCeCiy 
that  my  husband — who  heard  them  als^'vbea 
I  was  present — once  got  up  and  opfaeA  tkt 
parlour  door,  thinking  that  there  wte  to■^ 
body  who  wanted  to  come  in.  Then  I  fom' 
out  that  they  were  spbrita  who  desired  ti 
speak,  and  had  no  other  way  at  present  rf 
communicating  with  us.  If  you  ask  them  MT 
question,  and  they  answer  yes,  they  rap ;  iw 
if  they  answer  no.  they  are  silent  If  we  i* 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  point  to  them  ii 
succession,  they  will  spell  out  sentences,  sod 
in  that  way  tell  what  they  wish."  Thiff  vw 
the  substance  of  the  account  given  Iij  the 
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Snbo  added  votneemmpleflof  tbccB 
bi^raelr  by  the  uplrita.  and  ofacoi 
too  of  importanoc  mode  to  her  th 

thy  a  deceased  child  ;  a  ilory  told  . 
ly  in  th«  nest  room  by  Mr.  Stone. 
pBrsion  had,  h<n»8»er.  In   one  point, 

materially  from  tlie  Medlnm'B. 
gecardUybefureMon  the  table,  upon 
if  crc  pTlnl«d  Is  capitals,  row  after  row, 
ten  of  tbt  alphabet,  aad  in  the  la^I 
ft  nammli  t,  2,  3.  4,  6,  fi,  T,  S,  9,  0. 
were  also  peDcilt  with  wbleh  we  might 
•od  then  wu  paper  apon  which  we 
wrile  down  the  letters  ai  the  spirits 

Id  them,  and  spell  out  the  messnges 

Id  Crom  the  other  world. 

ire  qaile  itill.    Brown  was  Bolemci  ; 

hi  looked  Into  Tacancy  ;  the  Medium 

lown  into  the  table :  we  were  wailing 

■mtmlcatloo  from  aoy  kind  gbost  who 

rAounj  Itu  milijr  Iken."— <I^I>Ur') 

K  iB  a  rapping!"  said  Mr«.  Haydea 
Jndiatinct  certaintr  about  the  exprea- 
KT  voice,  ai  thougli  (he  reallv  Ihacled 
9  heard  a  npping,  but  might  be  in 
"  Who  luiookal"  we  dwlred  fo  tnow. 
plrit"  laid  Mn.  Bayden,  "  deBires  to 
llcatowilhoneofoa."  Then,  talkinji 
T  month  near  to  the  table,  as  thon^h 
t  aboat  to  aip  knowledge  froni  spirit: 
^roocl,  she  aiKed  "Ifbo  do  yoa  speak 
lltome!"  (Norappiog.)  "  Is  it  to 
tllvnan'!"  (No  mppini.)  "Is  it  to 
niemaat"  (Bap-lap.)  That  gentleman 
'.  ThotDpMiii.  who  WHS  reqnested  to 
(With  the  ipfrit:  it  was  probably  that 
r  relfttire. 
rht.tnpaon,  "Are  you  related  to  mot'' 

t  is  the  tclatlonsbip  between  nsV 

Koa  is  ^itctcd  tn  take  Qp  the  alpha- 
nt  A.4nd  point  to  all  Iha  Irttersln 
OQ.  Wh«QThoinp«onpointHatM  there 
-liip.    H  In  put  down  by  his  (Mend 

Ei'in  H  piecforpapct  aathe  first  letter 
r<I,  itnd  Tbnmpiioa  travcU  tbroorii 
atH-t  Hf^a  m\  he  In  sinnpcd  atO, 
rown  pulH  down,  while  Thompson 
gnin   and   fr"'"  ^  ^i  where,  being 
to   nave    trouble,   he  says,  "  Is  it 
"    Itap-taD.    Mother ;  very  p>od. 
hompson  does  not   langb.   Tor  very 
his  buart  ia  the  Ibeucht  of  a  mother 
beim  known   to   him   from  early 
only   aa   an   aaml.    Surely   she 
;alE  in  htf  son,  if  ^e  bod  power, 
_.  •  has  been  >antd  from  him  tor  so 
wrt.    What  staritght  unningufT  the 
^  Ibousht  that  gnardlan  nngela  lived 
and  looked  ap  at  the  sky  for  hours, 
^  which  was  tlie  bright    particular 
irhichhis  ao^el  dwelt  iwbalyeamingn 
Toath  for  a  mother^  t^mpnthy  and 
»  when  all  posBlona  und  alRxtioiu 


were  astir;  what  sacred  myBtcrlce  belonging 
to  the  inmogt  thoughts  ofa  whole  life,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  were  touched  by  the  asserlionn 
that  the  spirit  of  the  lost  mother  was  first  to 
speak.  Truly  then,  if  there  were  troth  ia 
RappinK,  and  if  that  spirit  had  addressed  her 
son,  she  would  hflTC  spoken  not  in  vain. 

"  Jlnyc  you  anything  to  say  to  me !''  asked 
Thompson.  Rap-tap.  "Will  jou  say  ilT" 
Then,  by  the  most  tcdionn  process  ot  getting 
each  letter  in  luccession  knocked  ont  of  the 
card,  and  with  a  few  mistakes  in  spelling, 
which  were  corrected  as  they  were  mode, 
but  which  consumed  time,  the  spirit  rapped 
out  this  sentence :  "  Dear  son,  I  am  well 
pleased  loseeyou.  I  watchoveryouandGod 
blessesyoo."  Satisfbctory,aodaubt.  A  kind 
or  sentence  that  might  be  regarded  by  any 
reasonable  person  as  a  eare  proof  of  the 
ghost'saulhenticity.  But  would  she  in  the  next 
place  authenticate  hcrclaim  to  be  the  mother 
of  Thompson  ♦  Woald  she  convince  her  son 
by  tellinghimher  Christian  name  r  ThompBOn 
began  the  alphabet  with  an  inscrutable  face ; 
but  the  light  A-om  the  fire  and  window,  al- 
though good  enough  for  a  ghost,  or  for  a 
common  purpose,  was  not  good  for  a  Medium. 
The  spirit  rapped  at  T  (wrong),  at  I,  (wrong), 
"'  M  (wrong) ;  flnnliy  made  out  Timok — truly 
.  odd  Christian  name  for  an  English  lady  ; 
and  having,  in  this  instance,  the  curious 
-icculiarity  that  it  did  not  contain  a  single 
eitcr  or  the  name  that  should  have  liAn 
communicated.  But  Timok  might  be  aome- 
thing  myBtlc.  The  Medium  said  It  was  not 
mystic  but  mistake,  and  complained  of  the 

bad  light.    Spirits,   perhape  

spectacles.    No  more  must 
lamp  was  lighted. 

Then  it  was  again  diFlinctly  inlimatpd  to 
the  professed  spirit  of  Thompson's  mother, 
who  had  sought  this  conversalian,  that  no- 
thing mysticil  was  wanted,  only  the  Chris- 
"'nn  name  she  hod  before  she  died — "Went 
ito  the  spirit  world,"  said  the  Medium, 
the  spirits  never  talk  of  death." — "Before 
,  Bu  went  into  the  spirit  world.  Do  you 
remember  what  that  name  wast"  Rap-lap. 
Will  you  tell  11  me  T"  Rap-tap.  '■  Do  so 
en,  now,  if  JOU  plcoae."  Soagaiucame  the 
Lswer  knocked  up  from  the  alphabet,  this 
me,  E-n-N-I-C-E— of  course,  ridiculously 
wrong — but,  as  Ennice  means  "a  happy 
victory,"  and  It  might  be  again  said  that  the 
spirit  waa  mystical,  Thompson  s^d,  "  Wb 
will  presume  that  there  may  he  some  hidden 
meaning."  " Hidden  meaning,  you  think!" 
sold  Mra.  Haydcn,  listlessly,  as  though  the 
spirits  and  their  saylncit  were  rather  affairs 
of  ours  than  of  hers.  "Shall  we  try  again  for 
the  real  namel"  "No,"  said  Thompson,  "  it 
ia  not  worth  while ;  I  will  be  satisfled  with 
the  first  letter  of  It."  II  was  then  most 
elaborately  dcDned  to  the  ghost,  with  almost 
legal  periphrasis,  nhat  was  required,  and  the 
gho^t  by  rap-taps  declared  itself  perfcotly 
clear  iu  its  mind,  and  ready  to  oblige.    "  " 


a  done  Dntil  i 


ige.    "  Si)         ^h 
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now  for  tbe  Initial  of  T'>ur  ChriBtUo 
this  worlilt"— T.  "Ii  that  right!"  atked 
the  Medium.  Tbompsoit  B^d  do.  "Tbea 
•KB  had  better  tty  Kun,  there  mfty  be  tome 
misiake."  The  Uedmin  explained  tbe  ""*'=' 


I  het  £ 


0  WBT  t 


agala,  gpecalated  agtun  ncilackilT  upt _ 

That  wftji  again  quite  wronK,  and  the  lledium 
proposed  to  tr;  dgsln.  Thompson  had  do 
doubt,  that  in  not  more  than  twentj-rix 
trials,  and,  perbnpii,  in  one  or  two  less,  the 
right  letter  could  be  hit  upon  :  bo  declared 
himself  coaWnt.  He  wonld  now  be  gl»d 
ir  tlic  Fnpposod  ghost  of  his  mother  would 
coadeacend  to  name  tbe  year  io  which  she 
passed  Into  the  spirit  world.  Did  she  re- 
Diomber  It!  Rap-tap.  Would  she  tell  it! 
Kap-tap.  And  what  year  was  it!  Figurei 
being;  now  toncbcd  on  the  card  instead  of 
letters,  tiiere  wna  a  tap  at  one,  a  tap  at  eight, 
a  tap  at  four  (wrong,  it  should  bare  been  at 
two),  and  B  last  tap  at  nine,  wblcb  (be  fpirlt 
recanted  bj  rcfusmg  to  ratlty  tbe  whole 
number  when  aslccd  at  the  end  whether  it  was 
wbat  sba  meant.  The  Medinm  probabl; 
caught  •  imile  oa  Thompson's  face,  and  re- 
served to  herself  the  advantage  of  another 
gncBs;  ifae  then  settled  upon  uie  year  1846, 
which  iras  by  moro  than  tirent;  years  a 
blundcb  Thompson  tbea  ceased  from  hii 
inqDiriM,aiidweall  proposed  io  wait  and  try 
tbe  powerfl  of  another  spirit  -■ 

After  tbe  usual  soleniDitles,  there  was  a 
rapid  rat-Ut-tat-UL  "(Fbatdoe*  thatmean!" 
asked  Brown.  The  Medium  explained  that 
no  twospirltsharc  the  same  rap,  and  that  hj 
famiiiaritj  you  know  the  rap  of  an;  spirit  us 
distinctly  as  you  know  a  voice.  That  spirila 
rapped  accordlog  to  their  tcmperamenla : 
those  of  nervous  people  tapping  quickly,  of 
quiet  people  almost  inandihly,  and  so  on. 
'■Welt,  who  is  this!"  ashed  Brown,  and  it 
turued  oot  to  be  a  repeUtioa  upon  Brown  of 
the  dull  guesses  wc  had  jost  gone  through  in 
thecasc  ofThompaon.  It  was  tbe  spirit  of  his 
mother.  (Brown's  mother,  he  is  happy  to 
obflerrc  here,  is  alive  and  well.)  Had  this 
ipirit  on  tbo  dead-aod-allvc  anything  to  say ! 
\es.  A  dead-and-alive  ghost  was  the  pro- 
pcrest  for  the  oocasion.  The  moat  Intcrmina- 
ble  gnmo  at  heggar-my-ncighhour  is  not  half 
so  dull  and  stupid  aa  tbe  knocking  out  of 
long  and  foolish  sentences  ttoai  the  A.  B.  C. 
D,  card  oF  a  Rapper.  Brown  mnst  have  been 
ret^ardeil  as  a  snspIciouB  character  by  the 
.Mcilium.  The  ghost  of  the  dead-and-aitvc. 
blundering  over  letters,  tapping  back ;  and 
leaving,  after  all.  her  sentcoces  In  a  broken 
down  condition,  said  to  Brown,  *'  Be  candid  { 
inrcttigatr! ;   be   careful ;  for  this  Is  God's 

God's  work! 

The  spirit  then  informed  Brown  by  the 
nsual  slow  process  that  bis  mother's  name 
was  Mary  ;  fulling  Into  a  trap  which  Bron-n 
had  laid,  potslMy  by  dwelling  with  Uie 
pcnnil   over  M  and  A  and  R  and  Y ;  also 


that   ebe  bad   been   dew 

"1  wi*,"  said  Brown, " 
tfons  oonoemlng  tha  ftilara  ;  c 
answer  then  wmioat  jotir  I 
Uiey  are  1"  "If  they  cannat,  t 
silent,"  said  tke  Ucdittm.  "eome^nMri 
4o  BO.  Try."— "Aa  they  ar«  i 
which  I  should  not  like  to  ask  ii 
Will  they  see  them  wriltea  on  pasl"  I 
"  O  yes.'' — Brown  wrote  down  Teiy  OM"  • 
"Shalllsoonbemarried?'  "Will  tbtifii 
answer  Uiis  qnestionT"  R&t-tat-tat  ' 
Yes  tbe  answer !"  Bat-tat-tat  'Bov  ■ 
children  shall  I  have!' 
Brown  saying,  "This  is  a  qi 
be  answered  in  numbem.  I>OH 
itf  Rat-taUat.  "Can  it  i_^ 
Rat-tat-tat.    And  80  tbe  if»irit« 

the  uEual  process,  "One  Bun4pet< 

Six.''  When  the  1  was  obtained.  aal4 
the  3  to  go  next  to  it,  and  then  the  (  to  0 
afterlhat,  tbe  rapid  growth  of  Brown's  fci 
amused  Thompson,  and  the  imminentei 
lag  on  of  the  sum  into  Ihoosanda  n  ~ 
vented  by  his  ill-timed  mirth.  TliApi 


thirty-«i 
The  Medians  who  alwarB  M 


shewaa  not  do     _     .   . 

might  l)e  expected,  was  now  namaai  If  i>l 
ruverent  tone  in  which  tlio  tM  iHjiMnB 
Thompson  asked  whether  t^  ^Ut  tfUil 
sister  were  in  the  room.  Tlfii  iiiitj  riifiiliits(J 
in  vigorous  health,  he  did  niol  w 
ghost ;  bat  it  was  there,  and  ywtfp 
answer  him.  How  long  had  ^M 
Two  years. 

So  the  dreary  labour  waa  c<Mita_,  —  _ 
we  ctuuot  fallgae  our  readers  ^tktevhoU  I 

monotony  ofa  sitting  that  waaaakvO * 

by  one  happy  gaess. 

Alter  two  hours  In  tha  pi  rninnn 
Medium  and  the  great  Qr«,  tn  pMM 
tbo  front  drawing-room  again,  and  pi 
money.  Mr.  Stone  tmsted  that  we  had 
the  spirits  answering  eatiatactwUy. 
peared  to  us  rather  probable  thai 
"I  answer  very  satisfactorily  at  a 
head.  Nevorlheless  we  gi — " 
and   lietonod   to  the   further  v 

he  had  to  tell  of  spirits  that  sc 

only  rapped,  but  moved  heavy  fttmitui 
He  had  seen  a  large  loo  table,  he  si 
topsy  turvy  by  the  spirit*..  H 
more,  and  offered  ug  gnttuitously  a  B_ 
sitting,  if  we  hod  not  been  satisned  with  fls  1 
first  Wo  bad  seen  enough.  We  aAed  lb(  I 
printed  Information,  and  bronght  hoato  with  I 
---  a  pamphlet  upon  Spirit  Knocking,  r""'*' 

recommended    to   onr    notioe.     It 
tbo  motto  on  the  cover,  "  Behold,  I  ata—  . 
the  door,  Ud  knock."    Within  UwpaBfUel  l| 
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nee  read  of  a  iplt  tbat  flew  up  a 
fi&iDirT.  of  s  Htirrup-iron  lb*t  rollored  a 
MMO,  thro  ugh   a  wood,  and  otber  mlaeralile 

or    llie    aae   of  Holy    Scripture    in   the 

'.  r^t'ng^   of   Ibcw  people  wc  alietaia  fttim 

i  iig   mnch.    We  will  gfre,  howcvpr,  from 

pamjililct    placed    in    oar    bands    one 

Liuiilc.    Th«  writer  dwclln,  among  other 

.Li.u^,  upon  the  aceaiint  of  Pctcf'H  coming 

an^-r  Mr  (iKUrerr  tram  prison  and  knoeking 

bC  Hie  dooT  of  Moiy'a  honn.',  wlien  bin  friends 

•rttbin,  wbo  voald  not  at  Hrst  believe  tbe 

BCrvADt't  ttdinga  that  Peter  stood  at  tbe  gale, 

Bstd  mlterw>«rti"Uf«hisiingcl."    "It  isevi- 

dciitfronilfii«,"nrpuiiBlhuBiipper'Bpaaip!ik't, 

'•  Ibal   Ibosc  wbo   were    gathered    together 

Vnyiaa,  tbougbt  it  possible  for  an  angel  to 

Xnu**.'^— we  will  quote  no  more  of  the  Btnff. 

Tliii  ni«crable  delusion,  tbe  ghoEt  of  a  dead 

^liost.  thU  clumBiest  of  all  the  cheats  that  ever 

■MorEd    folly  to   be  bolted   by   the   greedy 

;i;ntite   of  aapentitloa  without   even   the 

i<^urt'.'«y  of  cooking  it  a  little,   did  for  a 

fb»rt    time    torn    Uie    beads  of   thousands 

Is  America.    But.  even  in  America — the  Land 

of  Promise  to  the  Mormons,  and  to  mnoy  other 

BBctH  of  fanatics — Ihc  Bippern  came  at  lact  to 

lie  generally  nndcrrtood  aflcr  Mrs.  Culver's 

dpp'iflition  had  been  pnblUhed ;  the  ''  intense 

excitcmc^Dt  in  all  cIbsbss  of  HOclt^ty"  died  out ; 

and  non  this  Ebost  of  tbe  Cock  Lane  Ghost, 

baTing  been  laid  a   second  time,  makes  a 

tbird  sppearanCF,  more  bded  than  ever,  and 

by  odvertiMment  invites  "the  nobility  and 

genlry"  during  the  present  London  Ecoeon,  to 

be    present   at   lis   mauifestBtions — "God's 

trork.  my  son  ; " — nothing  of  tbe  Treadmill 

■■Ulily  init. 


B^  Mr  PORTUNK 

B^A  GREAT  many  years  ago — two-and-twenty 
jears  to-night — I  well  remember  what  a  cold, 
wtt  niijibt  it  was,  with  a  thick  sleet  driving 
agniiitl  [he  Kindows.and  a  melanchol;, moan- 
inijivindcreoping  tbron  gh  tbe  leaScssbranches. 
It  hod  been  quite  a  tad  winter  time  to  us  at 
bonie — Ihc  only  Eod  one  I  bad  ever  known, 

S/or  it  was  just  two  or  three  vreeTca  after  tbe 
ll^idput  hnd  happened  that  first  laid  me  on 
ny  coticb,  nnd  only  a  fbw  days  before,  my 
blVr  hut  told  me  that  I  should  never  be 
abl<?  In  ri^  Itom  it  any  more.  It  had  been 
a  heavy  blow  to  us  all. 

Wc  (st  lofTclbi^r  in  the  drawing-room  nil 

111';  long  evening,  mv  father,  and  tnj  mother, 

I'lil   I — nlj  slelvr   Kate  bad   gone  the  day 

f.piK  to  soma  ftienda  otoura  in  the  country, 

izvts  so  soon  Hied  to  misfortunes  and 

.ilipointmcnts  when  JBft  a  little  time  has 
;  .i-i:il  i  but.  at  tbe  firsts  tbs;  are  oftenso  hard 
til  iMitr,  and  1  tbink  that  never,  at  any  time, 
(ll'l  1  feel  lueb  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  I 
must  bo  an  lavolid  my  whole  life  as  1  did 
(lt:it  nigbt  I  was  only  a  girl — not  flfleen 
]-et :  and,  at  that  agi?  wi>  are  so  thll  of  bright 


dreams  abont  the  fiitnre,  looking  forward 
with  such  clear,  joyous  hopefulness  to  tbe 
world  that  is  just  beginning  to  open  before 
us,  stretching  out  our  bonds  so  eagerly  to  the 
golden  light  that  we  think  we  see  in  the  far 
distance.  It  was  so  bard  to  have  the  bright 
view  filmt  out  for  ever,  to  have  tbe  bright 
dreams  fade  away,  to  have  all  the  hopes  that 
to  mc  bad  mado  the  thought  of  life  BO  beaoti- 
l\ii.  torn  from  me  for  over  in  one  moment. 

I  bad  borne  the  knowledge  of  it  all  (inile 
calmly  at  first;  it  niis  only  now  thiit  ' 
thought  I  really  felCand  knew  all  tliat  t  w 
losing.  But,  thank  God,  my  life  has  n 
been  what  In  my  hithlesaneas  I  thought,  that 
night,  it  would  be;  thank  Gad,  that  the 
whole  bitlernesE  of  those  few  hours'  thought 
has  never  come  to  me,  as  it  did  then,  again. 

Early  in  the  evening  my  father  ha<l  been 
reading  to  us  aloud  ;  bnt  since  be  ceased,  i 
word  hath  been  spoken  in  tbe  room.  He  had 
been  writing  for  tbe  last  two  hours ;  my 
mother,  sitting  by  the  lire,  was  reading.  Tbe 
whole  bouse  was  silent  ;  and  from  wilbout, 
the  only  sounds  that  came  to  us  were  tbe 
wind  bowling  through  the  trees,  and  tbe  cold 
rain  dashing  on  tbe  windows — both  cheerless 
sounds  enough  to  bear.  It  was  indeed  a 
night  for  melancholy  thoughts  ;  and  tooni 
and  weak  as  I  was  tben,  perhaps  itwae 
l>e  forgiven  that,  thinking  of  the  future  and 
tbe  past,  looking  back  upon  tbe  hnppy  do 
that  were  gone,  and  forward  to  whore  t 
BunlcBs  clouds  bnng  so  heavily,  I  should 
scarcely  be  able  to  press  bock  tbe  tears  that 
tried  to  blind  me. 

For  when  we  ore  very  yovtng  we  shrink 
so  from  feeling  prison-bound  ;  we  pray  s 
earnestly,  that  if  sorrow  must  come  to  us,  1 
may  rather  burst  in  sudden  storm  upon  ui 
and,  pas!!ing  away,  leave  the  blue  sky  clen. 
again,  than  that  our  whole  life  should  bo 
wrapped  up  in  a  cold  grey  shroud,  through 
which  no  deep  sorrow  can  ever  pierce  into 
hearts — no  deep  joy  ever  come  to  gladden 

And  in  that  grey  shroud  I  thought  that 
my  life  was  to  lie  bidden  and  withered  ;  and 
now,  while  as  yet  it  was  only  closing  over 
me — while  with  passionate  resistance  1  would 
still  have  struggled  to  tear  it  back,  I  felt  tb  ' 
my  bands  were  bound, 

A  little  thing  will  sometimes  si'rro 
divert  oar  thoughts  even  when  tlii-y  very 
much  engross  us;  and  so  It  was  that  niehl 
that  I  was  suddenly  startled  out  of  the  midst 
of  n>j  levcrle  by  two  loud,  sharp  knocks 
upotitbe  slreetdoor— a  sound  certainly  by  nc 
means  uncommon.  And  perhaps,  If  nothing 
more  bod  followed,  I  might  have  fallen  again 
into  my  former  thoughts ;  but,  as  I  lay  for  a 
fuw  moments  listening,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  then  there  followed  such  strange  burned 
oielamations — half  of  surprise,  half  of  alarm 
— mingled  with  such  apparently  irresistible 
bursts  of  laiigbtcr,  that  my  Drgt  dull  interest 
began  rupidly  to  change  into  a  far   m" 

"   e  feeling. 
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<<  Mj  loTe,  what's  that?"  asked  my  &ther, 
without  looking^  up. 

**  I  can't  imagine ! "  mj  mother  answered, 
in  a  pnzzled  tone,  laying  down  her  book. 

JuHt  at  this  moment  we  heard  a  quick  step 
running  up  the  Rtairs,  and  all  our  eyes  with 
one  accord  turned  to  the  door,  which  in  two 
or  three  minutes  was  burst  open,  and  to  our 
extreme  amazement,  in  mnhed  our  servant 
Ann  with  a  little  half-naked  child  in  her 
arms.  Yes,  that  little  creature  standing 
on  the  stop,  was  the  only  thing  to  be  seen 
when  she  had  opened  the  door. 

"  Upon  mj  word  this  Is  going  too  for,"  my 
father  exclaimed,  angrily,  when  we  had  heard 
Ann's  story.  "  It  isn-t  two  months  since  the 
same  trick  was  played  in  town.  Ann,  call 
Tom  to  get  a  lantern  immediately,  and 
follow  me.  We  must  make  a  search  ;  though 
indeed  it*s  hopeless  to  think  of  catching  any 
one  on  such  a  night  as  this.  Whoever  has 
done  it  is  out  of  reach  by  this  time.  My 
dear,"  he  turned  round  as  he  was  hurrying 
from  the  room,  **  donH  do  anything  with  the 
child  until  I  come  back ;  I'm  afraid  she's  ill," 
and  he  closed  the  door. 

I  shall  never  forget  what  a  poor  little 
object  it  was.  It  had  scarcely  an  atom  of 
clothing  on  it— just  a  torn  old  frock  that 
would  hardly  bang  together,  and  its  poor 
little  white  shoulders  and  arms  were  all  bare, 
and  wet  with  the  heavy  rain.  Her  pretty 
fair  hair  was  wet  too,  but  her  face  was  what 
attracted  and  astonished  me  most,  for  in 
spite  of  the  bitter  coldness  of  the  night,  it 
was  glowing  like  fire,  with  a  spot  of  the 
brightest  scarlet  on  each  check,  and  her  large 
blue  eyes  so  unnaturally  bright  that  it  was 
quite  painful  to  look  at  them.  Yet  such  a 
sweet  mcc  it  was ! 

My  mother  made  her  kneel  beside  me  on 
my  couch,  and  we  talked  to  her,  and  kissed 
her,  and  taking  off  the  old  wet  frock,  ^Tapped 
my  mother's  shawl  around  her  ;  but  all  the 
time,  and  though  she  was  certainly  more  than 
two  years  old,  she  remained  as  perfectly  un- 
moved as  though  she  had  been  a  little  statue, 
only  those  great  bright  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
m^  face,  until  I  began  to  get  absolutely 
frightened  at  her. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  my  father  re- 
turned from  his  useless  search. 

**  We  can  do  nothing  more  to-night,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  considerable  vexation,  as  he 
joined  us  again.  "Poor  child,  she's  very 
feverish  indeed;  why.  exposure  on  such  a 
night  is  enough  to  kill  her.  My  love,  you 
must  put  her  to  bed  ;  there's  no  help  for  it, 
and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  her.  But  really 
it's  a  little  too  much  to  expect  that  all  the 
sick  children  of  the  neighbourhood  are  not 
only  to  be  cured  for  nothing,  but  to  be  housed 
too,  by  the  physician."  And  my  father  left 
the  room  to  change  his  wet  garments,  in  no 
very  contented  state  of  mind. 

My  mother  put  out  her  hands  to  lift  the 
child  horn   my  side,  and   then   for  the  first 
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time  a  moaning  sound  broke  fromko^ 
leaning  forward  she  caught  my  dren  vift 
little  hands,  and  held  It  tight,  half  eifi^^ 
if  she  feared  to  go  away.    I  prcnetkvl 
me,  and  clasped  my  arms  around  k& 
couldn't  help  it— and  she  let  nw  dt ' 
laid  down  her  head  upon  my  boio^ 
dear  child !  with  that  pUintire  motiritf  im| 
again.     I  was  almost  weeping  uijiaf  Mf 
with  pitv,  half  with  love — ^for  I  loveitea 
much  already,  as  we  love  all  tUnptM 
cling  to  us,  all  things  that-Hreshv  la 
ourselves— appeal  to  us  for  protoetifla  Id 
so,  for  I  could  not  bear  that  agdartted 
she  should  be  made  to  leare  me,  still  taqk 
her  in  my  arms,  I  had  the  eoneh  vWi 
into  my  bedroom :  and  there,  in  KiM  Ml 
we  laid  her,  poor   little   weaij 
thing. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  jot  A  M 
her  illness,  for  she  was  111  for  uiMjwiil 
how  patient  she  was ;  how  anxloaswedlili' 
for  her ;  how.  in  spite  of  a  few  eroa  viil# 
first,  my  kind  fother  tended  her  withaM 
care  as  ever  he  bestowed  upon  bis  woMM 
patient ;  how  my  dear  mother  sat  vp  4^1 
after  night  with  her,  as  thoogh  she  Ml* 
her  own  child ;  how  the  little  thiag  oqll 
into  all  our  hearts,  that  when  at  kit  0 
evening  my  fother  proooanced  her  frt  tf 
danger,  even  his  voice  was  brdka^ 
emotion,  and  wo  were  fidrlycxTing-kilV 
mother  and  I. 

Nor  will  I  trouble  yoo  with  aaH>^ 
of  all  the  fruitless  search  that  wasak^ 
discover  who  she  was  or  where  she  (^ 
from,  but  one  thing  I  must  mention,  beetf* 
it  perplexed  us  very  much,  and  added  toitf 
difficulty  in  deciding  how  to  difpoaeof^- 
It  was  this :  that  we  began  to  tupeet-^ 
at  first  had  never  entered  ourhead^—tftst^ 
had  been  stolen,  and  was  not  apoorwoou'fl 
child.  It  was  her  own  dim  nMtdkBi^ 
past  things  that  gave  rise  to  this  nne^tia, 
but  the  fever  had  so  confused  all  thiaptt^ 
poor  little  head  that  we  never  eo&^  f^ 
any  certainty  upon  the  subject. 

Well,  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  we  tm 
not  part  from  her,  for  we  had  all  groo|> 
love  her  so  well  already,  and  we  knew  ' 
we  sent  her  away  from  us,  the  only  place 
would  receive  her  was  the  workhouse.  J 
was  quite  settled  at  last  that  she  shooUrfV 
with  us,  and  because  she  hod  taken  to#* 
much  from  the  first,  they  pronounced,  lf^^^ 
ing,  that  she  should  be  my  child ;  andi^ 
so  happy. 

I  called  her  Fortune — ^Fortune  Wildrtd'* 
baptized  her— that,  should  she  sever  fladkff 
own  surname,  she  might  at  lca<it  hare  lOS* 
proper  claim  to  ours.    Of  course  she  WKd 
have  had  a  Christian  name1>cforc ;  indeed  At 
said  she  remembered  it,  and  declared  thit 
it  was  Willie ;  but.  Willie  seemed  so  odds 
name  to  give  a  little  girl,  that  we  agreed  ft 
would  not  do.  and  then  I  chose  Fortune. 

My  little  Fortune — she  was  so  dear  to  ae, 
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id  mc  too  M  veil  I  Tonng  its  1 
litios  to  each  other  bec&me  in 
.  liko  that  of  mother  nnd  child. 
ge  tb&t,  of  hcT  own  Bcoord.  from 
called  me  Aunt  Dinah.  And  I . 
^cunUiined  to  the  title,  and  »o  sch 
te  naturallj  into  calling  btr  mj 
lugh  jet  bnt  k  girl  in  jrcarJ,  I  was 
nomui  nty  qaiokl?,  as  1  sboulU 
alien  Iw  tbe  eaie  with  tboec  vrlio 
leetiuT  In  lire  Sxed  u  corlj  as 
Tor  I  had  do  otlier  outmud 
lolt  fbrtrard  to  bb  most  girls  have, 
uuincia  km  to  settle  down  and 

often  think.  miRbl  have  been 
ul  trithont  my  child,  hut  with  her 
afpy.  It  was  us  if  1  lived  again 
1  Ilic  hopes  and  wishes  that  toj 
rudied  Game  into  lire  again,  but 
elr  now.  It  was  for  her  tbat  ' 
1  hoped,  and  thought,— for  thi 
CTcdchildwhoIoredlollG  besidi 

nbite  arms  roand  my  neclt.  and 
k  pressed  on,niLDe ;  who  loved — 
iber — tobenithmcalwaji i  who 
>  bapp;  as  when,  even  for  hours, 
jld  bo  left  alone  together,  nnd, 
fu-ct  confidence  tbat  only  children 
uuld  talk  to  ma  of  all  IbJngs  that 


>  as  I  did,  G>r  she  loved 
1  so  well.  They  used  to  say  tbsE 
it  her,  bat  I  never  did  ;  ^be  wai 
>  be  Kpoiled,  my  little  Fortune, 
(igbt-baired  child ' 

■  "  Trrt  ft 

:o  tbat 
.    ^  bothof  us,  tboogb 

.Sbe  wuM  good  and  gentle,  so 
ever  pievcd  me,  so  eager  to  be 

forgiven  again — as  though  mj 
t  forgivo  heralways,  even  before 
-— eo  loving  always.  Sbo  never 
leingwitb  me — the  kind  child — 
CD.  IS  happened  eometimea.  I  was 
ar  her  childlsb  merriment,  and 
Bvc  to  sit  qnietif  in  my  room, 
ler  Bwect  clear  voice  ivben  die 
;,  toe  she  would  bang  npoD  my 
10,  and  trbisper  to  me  bow  sbe 
Ji.  I  never  sbnil  forget  it  all,— 1 
■rgct  how  good  my  litUc  Fortune 

ell  mention  here,  thnt  soon  allcr 
I  sbe  should  stay  with  ns,  wo  hod 
ilure  portrait  of  her  taken,  which 
ever  since  as  a  locltet  round  my 
lid  IMs  on  the  chance  that  it 
ly  nerve  on  lome  fuLare  da;  ask 
miffing  her.  Here  is  the  little 
'\  a  so  like  her,  aa  I  have  seen 
times,  vritb  her  sunny  veil  of 


:  it 

irl  1 


very  Md — my  mother's  death.  It  cnmc  «. 
ua  suddenly,  nt  a  time  when  wo  were  least 
thinking  of  sorrow,  fur  nhen  her  abort  illuesa 
began  we  irero  preparioft  for  mv  lieter  Kuce'a 
marriage.  It  was  loag  before  ttie  gloom  nod 
grief  tbnt  her  loss  threw  upon  our  tittle 
household  paused  away,  for  ehc  was  denrly 
loved  amongst  uH,  ttod  hod  been  a  matt  noble 
and  true-hearted  woman. 

Wtieu  Kale  bail  been  married  aboot  a  year, 
my  fnther  withdrew  from  practice,  nnd,  lo  1k> 
near  her,  we  rmiovt-d  to  Derbyshire,  aud  ho, 
and  I,  and  Fortune,  kept  houae  there,  ii 
quiet  choorful  way  together.  And  so 
years  went  on  until  my  objld  was  about 
seventeen. 

In  this  new  part  of  the  country  we  bad  n 
many  neighlMurs  with  whom  we  were  ini 
mate,  but  there  was  one  family,  who,  bIdi  . 
our  Itrst  coming,  bad  shown  us  much  kind- 
ncBs.  Their  uamc  was  Bcresford,  and  they 
consisted  of  a  father  and  mother,  and  ooe 
son,  who  was  at  college.  They  wore  wealtby 
people,  with  a  good  deal  of  property  In  the 
county.  When  we  first  knew  thcin  I  bad  not 
been  without  a  suspicion — 1  almost  tbink  it 
was  a  hope — tbat  Arthur  BeresTord  and  my 
Fnrtnne  might  one  day  fall  in  love  with  one 
tmothcr ;  but  it  was  not  to  l>e,  for  as  they 
grew  up,  I  saw  Uiat  there  was  no  thought  of 
more  tbao  a  common  Rriendly  love  between 
tbein  ;  and.  Indeed,  boys  of  one-and- twenty 
ore  generally  occupied  with  other  things  than 
falling  in  love,  and  girls  of  seventeen,  I  think, 
generally  suppose  that  onc-and-tweutT  is  too 
young  for  them  to  have  nnjlhlug  Id  Jo  with, 
OS  DO  doubt  it  very  often  is.  So  tbcy  remained 
good  friends,  and  nothing  more. 

I  remember  well  Arthur  lierwford's  return 
from  college  two  or  ttirec  inonths  bcfure 
came  of  age,  and  how,  on  (ho  day  after 
bright  Juno  morning  it  was — he  bur^t  into 

or  drawing-room,  with  the  gay  exclamation, 
Here  I  am,  Aunt  Dinah,  and  free  for  the 

ext  four  mouths  I"  and  coming  up  to  mc, 
took  both  my  hands  in  bis,  and  looked  eo  ga^. 
and  so  happy,  nnd  so  handsome,  that  it  djd 
me  good  only  to  look  at  him.  Be  was  in  very 
high  spirits  indeed,  fornot  onlybadho  gained 
his  freedom,  as  ho  called  it.  bat  he  bad  snc- 
cecded  in  bringing  back  witb  him  bis  cousin, 
Nevill  Erlinglon,  a  fellow  and  tutor  at  Oxford, 
who  bad  done  him,  so  be  said,  Fuch  services 
during  bis  career  there,  that  hod  it  not  been 
"  im  he  should  never  have  ^"o  the  happy 
fellow  be  was  there,  which,  w  but  her  it  was  as 
true  as  be  thought  it  or  not,  1  liked  the  boy 
for  saying  and  thinking. 

And  one  or  two  daya  nflerwnrds,  Nevill 
Erlington  came  with  Mr.  Bcresford  and 
Arthur  to  call  on  us.  Uc  was  six  or  seven 
I  older  than  Arthur,  and  neither  bo  lively 
:o  handsome,  but  he  had  a  firm,  broad. 
Ihoughtful  brow  and  deep  lustrous  eyes,  and 
a  voice  so  deep,  and  rich,  and  soft,  that  it  was 
tike  the  sound  of  music  to  hear  bim  speak. 
I  liked  him  from  the  first— we  all  did— audit 
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wu  not  loDg  before  he  became  mi  klmost 
dail7  ylitUoi  at  our  hoiwe,  coming  MmeUmei 
alone,  on  the  emue— I  knew  It  vmi  but  u 
exeDSe-^'Of  brining  oa  books,  oi  newi,  m 
Bome  aneh  thing,  bnt  more  often  with  one  or 
other  of  the  Bercsfbrds.  Indeed,  after  alittlo 
lime,  I  know  that  I,  for  one,  fell  quite  into  a 
habit  of  mlssiog  him  if  ever  a  day  passed 
without  his  coming,  for  hia  quiet,  gentle 
presence  had  in  it  a  great  charm  to  me,  and 
lie  had  fallen  ao  kindtr  and  nalnrallf  into 
m;  waTs,  that  I  had  fett,  almoet  from  the 
Brst  day,  that  he  vta  not  a  itrangeT  hot  a 

Nor  was  I  the  only  one  who  watched  (br 
bin  daily  viilts,  or  felt  lonely  when  he  did  not 
come.  M;  dear  child  seldom  spoke  mnch  of 
him  when  he  was  away ;  even  when  be  was 
icith  us  she  was  often  Tcry  quiet,  bat  I  knew 
roon  that  in  both  their  hearts  a  deep,  (me 
love  was  growing  op,  and  that  my  darling 
would  one  day  be  NeviU's  wllb.  And  he  de- 
served her,  anil  eha  him.  Timid  as  she  was 
now,  1  knew  that  it  wouM  not  be  always  so  ; 
I  knew  that,  presently,  when  all  waa  undCN 
Blood  between  them,  her  present  reserve 
wonld  pns8  away,  and  my  Fortune,  as  Bhe 
really  wm,  with  her  bright,  ranay  gaiely, 
with  her  graceful,  hoping  womao's  nature, 
with  her  deeply-loving,  luHiftil  heart,  would 
stand  beilde  aim,  to  illomlao  and  to  brighten 
his  whole  life.  Such  happy  days  those  were 
while  tbeso  two  yoongliearts  were  drawing 
to  each  other  —  happy  to  them  and  me, 
though  over  my  joy  there  was  still  one  little 
cloud. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beresford  were   the   only 

Ecrsons  amongst  our  new  friends  to  whom  I 
ad  told  my  Fortone's  story.  I  did  not  feel 
that  it  woB  a  thing  I  needed  to  lell  to  every 
one  ;  but  now  I  was  anxiona  (hat  Ncvill 
should  know  it,  and  felt  uneasy  as  day  after 
day  passed,  and  kept  him  still  in  Ignorance. 
But  indeed  I  was  perplexed  what  to  do,  for 
he  and  I  were  almost  never  alone,  and  in  the 
slaLo  in  which  matters 'were  yet  between  him 
and  Fortune,  [t  would  have  been  premature 
oud  even  Indelieato  to  ask  Mrs.  Bercsford  to 
interfere.  There  was  only  one  opportunity  I 
had  for  speaking  to  him,  and  that  I  loat.  I 
remember  that  day  well.  My  father  rand 
Fortune  bad  f;one  after  dinner  to  my  sister 
Knte'B,  expecting  to  be  back  In  an  hour,  and 
when  the  boar  bad  nearly  elapsed  Nevlll 
came  In  alone,  brining  a  request  that  they 
would  retom  with  him  to  spend  the  evening 
nt  the  Eeresfords.  1  thought  they  would 
soon  be  in,  so  be  wIllinRly  agreed  to  wait;  and 
Hitting  beside  me  at  the  open  window  he 
presently  began— it  was  the  tirat  time  he  had 
ever  ilone  so— to  talk  of  Fortune,  It  was 
strangi! ;  without  a  word  of  preparation  or 
Introduction,  he  Bpoke  ofher  as  only  one  who 
loved  her  could  i.pesk.  For  a  moment  I  was 
at-irti.'d  ;  then  I  fell  into  his  tone,  anil  I  too 
talked  of  my  child  aslcoald  have  done  to 
few  but  biin.    There   waa   no   c:qi|anaUou 


between  ns,  bat  eub  iMd  Om  otbK^la 


-It  wu  on  my  UpiimiiiaBd^ 

I  expecting  her  miim  wtlh  i 

every  moment,  and  I  feared  tobata 

when  I  bad  once  begVL  So  the  i 
past,  and  I  waa  vend  witb  «— " 
was  gone,  that  my  tals  WM  bH 

Tbongh  it  was  after  smwL.    , 

came  in,  Nevill  persuaded  them  tOtt  la »  f 
company  him  back.  I  remember  wtU  tk  ( 
warm  though  silent  (arewell  to  me  thalni^  ■ 
I  remember,  too,  when  they  wer"     "  — -  ' 

bow  long  I  lay  and  thought  in .. 

twilight.  I  ought  to  have  been  glad,  aad  1 1 
wa»  glad,  hot  yet  Bomc  low  sad  voiM^IU  l1 
tltoagbt  I  had  noihed  to  silence  y«afft(  ' 

over,  nould  awake  Id  my  heart  »— ' 

me  break  the  bcanty  oTthnt  s 
witb  my  rebellions  tear^  It  i 
little  time,  for  I,  who  had  t 

what  right  had  I  to  w     _        

had  dicdt  I  pressed  mj  t-ara  liaiit.  |l 
to  be  Torgiren,  and  soon  the  soft  ctillat 
the  night  calmed  ne,  and  t  Uionght  agi  . 
my  dear  child,  and  eagerly  and  hopefallyV  I ' 
ever  I  had  doae  when  I  was  yonit  1 1' 
dreamed  bright  dreams  for  her  fnturt  flkl 
When  I  was  yonngl  I  was  bat  iilis  ■!  I 
twenty  now,  yet  how  fer  back  my  J«<| 
seemed  I  Strange;  there  was  BCBTccIrB*| 
yearn  between  me  and  NcvHl,  yet  bow  Hay  ' 
one — how  be,  how  I  myself— locked  onM* 
old  compared  with  him. 

It  was  late  when  thi^y  cante  bone  B*>  ] 
night,  and  I  thought  my  darling  looted  «*-  | 
I  had  thought  so  once  or  twice  of  late,  Sb  1 
slept  in  a  room  opening  tram  tmBe;aiid) 
always  came  the  last  thing  to  mjgitod  id^t  il 
to  me.  To-night,  when  ^a  esae.  '  "•  i 
grieved,  for  she  looked  lu  if  As  hid  *f 


opened  door  falling  on  her  bright,  n^o**'  ! 
hair,  and  also  herself  looking  bo  pat  ft  I 
beaulifut — my  own  Fortune!  I  kept  Iff'u 
few  mluntes  by  me,  for  I  loaged  to  *mQ 
her ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  care  as '  ~ 
talk.  I  said  something  about  NoviIl,u 
asked  if  be  had  been  long  hers  h  ' 

"  Aboot  an  hour."  I  said. 

"Abl  I  am  glad,"  she  answered. 
afraid  my  poor  Aunty  hod  been 
whole  night.    Itw«H  kind  of  him." 

"  Yea,  he  is  olways  kind,  dear," ' 

TTbicb    she   did    not  answer. 

gently  to  herself,  and   stood  _..  

my  bond  in  hcra  ;  then  snQflcnly  she 
coed  me,  for  qoicltly  stooping  df —  ' 
her  head  npon  my  shoulder,  an 
sobbing.  At  Bret  she  wonld  not  ._.  _ 
Bhe  wept,  but  whiaperej  throngh  her  t«tri 
tliot  it  would  grieve  me  ;  that  1  should  ttJsl 
she  was  ungrateful— I.  who  had  been  so  fi 
to  her,  and  loved  her  so  well  always.  iM 


VTTOBTTNB. 


nd  k«r  ecrudj,Itwi 


leKtlast 

>  Torld  dia 

i^pk  rot  a  fai.hijr  or  » 
1  tbe  very  namp  sli«  bote 
cltt'im  i  beciOBe  to  all  biit  n«,  Bhe 
G  had  ever  been  a  deceit,  and  wm 
CBiue  Hbe  felt  m  bumbloil  bdbre 
oved,  knoiriag  thnt  Ebc  btd  no 
diouid  be  true  to  her  ivboee  Brat 
^en  a  fulscbood  to  thctn. 
me  this,  pouring  it  out  rapWly— 
J ;  url  I  uadeiMood  It  all,  Mid  hi 
ilM  told  mc.  AlusI  ImigUtlutTe 
iIlbetbK. 

«d  b«r  BB I  could.  I  told  her  that 
ef  ahe  miiPl  Ijcar  still — bopelWlT, 
i;  that  for  the  rc-it  ^hu  dtoaU 
MT  longer,  for  all  whoi*  loTt 
r  Bnould  know  what  ]ict  tiiftorj 
i  her  to  bsrc  courage,  and  I 
nniMaj,«id  tnil7,  Ibr  lunr  die 
0  iM  thw;  ind  prewntljfireep- 


■iassr- 


;  ind  prewnUjfireep- 
ind  nil  of  love,  107 


I  weni.becuue  a 
1  weoUeome  bid 


t  tie  BiMAcdi  mn  leaded  pro- 
■  AiMb  <*m  flirtr  oalf  eon;  eo 


[^addi 


I  thli 
■d  m  week  with 

w  eloie  at  bind : 

Mk-ga  Oa  eeeond  dar,  I  tUak, 
M  Ah  talk  with  107  child,  that 
•l»ta|ftB.    So,earlranttiatd&7 

tangpud that, ftr the  laatfbrt- 


-•  uoewH  amgmoa,  wiu  nu 
rir  twe  diUnB,  a  UHe  lM»  and 

bad  jMt  fetnaed  fton  bidia, 
id,lbi.B«KAtaB  tedUnd  BMiT 
I  was  h  ideate  kaalfl^  md  did 
nik,n1hatriiB  «■•  lejet  ilmoat 
•  ae  Oat  Oe  HUe  I  bd  aeen  or 

aatVMmiebadteldBU  ^ont 
.  Be  ae  nneb  ttat  I  wee  Bot  at  all 
iMopportBBlty  dkaowbtg  mott 
wa  waaaoawnlic  gnuwlbl  and 

hv  Maner.  fdMO,  that  pre- 
Mt  sai^  In  her  favor,  and  uiere 
MU  vt  beaotj  and  resaemeiit,  la 

I  diTatte wa eane,  and  a  kind 

Bkant  Bonlacwaa  to  iu£er  In 
tfimjn  iJtX^  Hra.  Beraa- 
iliil  e  laijOtlfciiireiiiih.  ai 
lOWMr  of  Utile ^toK^eS^HeniT 
I  think  «a  ha«  averreldld  tot 
I  Bllee  rend  aMMMed  togetlwr : 
li  teM  nufe  aidlaaaing,  and  a 
^1  ttBMRj  Tofeaa  iBttrMfh  the 
««nnlnf^  aa«  ot«ij%edT  lodred 
||gr,aidaaweitw«l,(br  not  a 


fhr  of  the  elder  onei  had  tamed  themulTM 
Into  ohildren  too  Ibi  the  time  to  aid  them  In 
their  ganea. 

It  waa  growteg  late,  and  even  the  Ughteat 
feet  began  to  long  tat  a  little  reat,  when  from 
one  la^  group  ttat  had  gathered  together, 
there  came  a  lond  call  topla7  at  tbrfUta ;  add, 
in  two  or  tliree  BOBaota,  all  were  bnq' gather- 
ing pretty  tUnga  together  to  ponr  Into  For- 
tone^a  Up ;  and  then  tbej  merTll7  began  the 
game,  and  laughed  and  clapped  their  haadi 
with  dollgiit  aa  each  holder  of  a  fbrfelt  waa 
proolalmed. 

The  moat  nproarioea  langhter  had  Jnit  been 
GTclted  br  NeriU'a  pernrmanee  of  come 
penaltj  allotted  te  Um :  and  then  I  recoUeot 
well  how  he  oami,  looking  rery  faapp;,  to 
kneel  at  Fortnne'a  feet  and  deliver  the  next 
■entcDce.  She  held  up  a  little  ring ;  and, 
,wben  die  eiked  the  URial  qneatlon,  what 
the  po«Bcaor  of  it  was  to  do,  he  ancwer- 
edgail7, 

"To  girem  hie  aDtoUogra^7.'' 

There  was  a  panae  for  a  moment,  wHle  fltey 
watted  fer  Fortone  to  declare  wboaa  fiie  for- 
feit waa,  bnt  die  dtd  not  qteak,  for  Hie  ring 
waa  here.  Nevlll  had  rieen  from  hla  kneea, 
and  eeeing  It,  he  exclaimed  langhlng,  fbr  ne 
knewtt, 

"What,  lllia  Wlldred,  haa  tUa  lUlen  ta 
yonrlotl" 

She  looked  np  hnirledly  ftvm  Um  |d  me, 
and  i^d,  "  Aunt  Dinah,"  cmicU7,  aalf  to  aik 


«  Mn.  Berealbrd  c 


ipened  my 
Uaadnid 


a  this  ferfelt.    We  can't  expect  yonag 


,    cmicU7, 
to  apeak.    Bnt,  befwe  I  bad  opened  mi 

,  J ^_. __-   __,! 

dl; 

fadlea  to  be  willing  to  declare  their  antobio^ 
grariilea  Inpnbllc,  yon  know." 
I  internipted  Nevill  and  aoaweied, 
"Bnt  If  yon  will  take  my  accoant  <a 
Fortane**  lln  instead  of  ealUog  on  her  for  her 
own.  I  think  I  can  aniwer  tor  her  willing- 
neai  to  let  von  hear  It^  Shall  It  be  ao,  Ur, 
blingtont" 

But  he  waa  eager  that  It  ahonld  be  paaaed 
over,  waa  even  vexed  that  any  woid  had 
been  aatd  abont  tt  at  all.  I  nAdentood  hla 
delicacy  well,  and  thanked  bin  for  It  la  m7 
heart,  bnt  I  knew  what  m7  chlld'a  wUh  was, 
■o  I  would  not  do  what  he  aaked  me,  bat 
promtEcd  that  when  tbe  c'hildren  who  away 
the  Etory  ahonld  be  t^dd ;  and  then  the  game 

It  waa  past  ten  o'clock  when  tbey  gathered 
ronnd  me  to  hear  mv  ohild'a  hlatory.  There 
wa«  DO  one  there  but  the  Bereal'ords,  and  the 
Bangbtona,  and  NeHIl,  and  onraelvea.  I  aaw 
that  mj  poor  child  was  agitated,  but  I  weald 

r  that  I  ehared  h 


B  that  In  the  earaeet  look  he  lIzeA 
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on  me  wblch  Keenied  to  uk  It  more  thjui 
thereeL 

Tbere  wu  not  reBllj  -vtrj  maeh  to  tell,  M>d 
I  bod  gone  on  withoat  intermption  nearlj  to 
tbe  end,  and  wsa  Jnrt  telling  tbem  bow  I 
called  ber  Fortune  cecaoM  »e  thought  the 
Dame  ihe  mid  die  b»d  m  >tran|[e,  when,  u  I 
■aid  tbe  ward  "  Willie,"  •  iQddcD  crj  nag 
tbrongh  tbe 


.-brnce  tt 

PBleasdesth,  her  figure  eagerly  bent  for- 
ward, her  band  piupiog  Fortune's  fhouldcr, 
!ilrs.  Banriitbn  sat.  Froia  mjchlld'H  choi^k 
too  a)]  color  bod  Bed  ;  motionless,  like  two 
marble  fibres,  they  ftonted  one  another  ; 
their  eyes  Qxed  on  eacb  other's  faces,  with  a 
wild  hope,  n  wild  doubt  in  each  :  it  lasted 
but  a  momrnt,  Ibcn  both,  ax  bj  one  Impulse, 
rose.  Mis.  Haugbton  stretched  out  her  hands. 
"  Molhor  1 "  burst  fl-om  Fortune's  lips.  There 
WAS  a  pasdonate  sob,  and  they  were  wrapped 
io  one  another's  arms. 

I  iair,11t[e  one  in  a  dream— Dot  feeling,  not 
understiuiding,  not  believing.  A  giddinefia 
came  ofet  nc  ;  •  ^dden  dlmuesa  before  my 
eyes ;  a  feeling  of  deadly  ilckacFU,  as  wo 
feel  when  we  are  fainting.  There  began  to 
be  a  bail  of  vdoea,  bat  1  could  distingnish 
nothing  clearly  until  I  heard  my  own  narae 

"  Dinah,"  ray  btber  was  saylDg  hurriedly, 
"you  have  that  little  portrait — give  U  to 

I  roused  myBclf  by  a  great  effort,  and  taking 
the  locket  l^om  my  bosom,  put  it  inhis  hand. 
Another  moment,  and  there  was  a  second  cry 
but  this  time  it  woa  a  cry  only  of  joy. 

"Yea,  jes!"  I  heard  Mrs.  Ho  a  gh  ton  paa 
Bionately  eaylng,  in  a  Toico  all  broken  with 
emotion,  "  I  knew  it,  1  loiew  it  1  It  Is  my 
child— my  Willie— my  little  Willie  1 "  and 
ebe  pressed  the  portrait  to  her  lips,  andiooked 
on  it  as  cren  /  bad  scarcely  erer  done. 

Ah  I  I  needed  no  other  prooft.  I  needed 
□othing  more  than  that  one  look  to  tell  ~  ~  '' 
had  lo^  my  child. 

Mrs.  Eaui^ton  had  sank  upon  ber  scat 
again,  and  mr  darling  was  kneeling  at  ber 
feet,  clasping  her  hand,  and  weeping.  They 
spoke  no  more;  they,  nor  any  one :  then, 
when  a  minute  or  two  had  passed,  Colonel 
HaughtoQ  raised  my  child  kindly  from  the 
gronnd.  and  placing  her  nolbcr's  hand  again 
iu  bcrs,  led  tbcm  silently  together  &om  the 

I  elosed  my  eyes  and  turned  away,  hot  still 
the  lenra  would  force  their  way  through  the 
closed  lids  upon  my  checir.  And,  as  I  wept, 
feeling— that  night  I  could  not  help  it— so 

lonely  and  so  sad,  B  worm,  firm  clasp  

irently  and  closed  upon  my  hanii.  I.  .._. 
Nevill  who  was  staoding  by  my  side,  and 
as  I  felt  that  friendly  pressure,  and  met  the 
look  that  was  bent  upon  mc,  I  knew  that 
there   woa  oac   at  least  who,   r^olelng  in 


my  Fortnoe'a  joy,  coald  ;et  feel  ayoiiaif  I 
for  me. 

;ras  not  long  beforo  Colonel  HanglM 
back,  and  from  him  ire  learnt  allM 
there  was  to  tell.  Mr*.  Haugbtou.wbratn 
young,  had  married  a  Captiiin  MotcIobub 
accompanied  him  to  India,  wbere  nj^iSl 
was  barn,  and  called  after  bet  BNte 
Wilheloiina.  But  she  w«a  delicAle.  Mi  ttt 
doctors  said  that  the  ladUn  elimate*^  , 
kill  her  :  bo,  before  she  was  two  ynaA  i 
tlieywere  forced  to  send  her  home  to  l^^il 
'  relations  in  the  north.  An  El&eliA  vrV  ' 
13  aent  in  charge  of  hcir,  kbm.  both  «wi 
committed  to  the  care  of  kd  inliiialri  fria 
of  theirs  who  was  returuiag  t^  Ihthirt' 
the  same  TCSBel ;  bat  the  lady  ^Mteii, 
the  passage,  and  neiUier  of  ebUd  tm  voit 
there  ever  more  any  tldlm  baoi 
■-•^eapWi 


except  tbe  solitary  fact — which  tM_ai 
proved — that  they  did  arrive   hi 
It  was  flfleen  years  ago.     The  ■« 
..^w  ...1*1.  i..Ji...i».._r.._  A-  fed^ 


UMonMloouUlomyi 


n 


shadow  of  the  trees  w 
and  waved  upon  my  couch,  rocking  pHru  li 
and  fVo,  with  a  lowmuaio,  IDce  ksiuiitfwt  '^ 
It  stilled  my  heart,  that  qniet  •onBdiD^'l 
lying  there  alone,  I  prayed  that  I  nighttan  I 
strength  to  re^joice,  and  not  to  EDOum  *t  ill  I 
and  wen  after  a  long  Ume  I  gnwqaite  cbIb^  • 
and  waited  quietly.  " 

My  dsrllng  cvne  at  last^  W  Mt  alw 
Her  mother  entered  tbe  rooOK^Ihte,  «i 
tbcy  came  together,  hand  In  hNdt>9 1^  T 

couch,  and  stood  beside  ir  -    —^  •*- ' 

light  faUlng  on  them   a .  ._     . 

child's  white  dress,  aa  if  it  ifw  a  robe  et  U 
salver.  We  spoke  little,  but  ftna  )1b| 
Haugbton's  lipa  tbere  tell  a  fyw  "" 

earnest,  lovit^c  words,  which  a 
heart,  and  gladdened  me  ; 
me  with  my  ohlld,  alone. 

Uy  darllDg   clung   around   i 
wept,  nod,  calmer  now  myaeir,  iV 
all  my  love  upon  her,  and  ■<>-"■  -  ■ 
could,  and  then  we  talked  to, 

told  mc  all  ber  joy.    And  U 

words  that  she  said  that  nigbt  t 
never  anee  forgotten,  nor 
words  that  have  cheered  n 

live  Iu  my  heart  now,  bj»ii_ ,  _„ ^ 

clear  oswhea  she  sppke  them Orat.  GodlWl 
her— my  own  diiMl 

Brightly  as  over  the 

August  moming,  did  his   Ortt  i*n  bM 
through  oar  windows  to  weleotBB  AitlM^ 
birthday.      There     was     nothiaa     bal   JQ 
throughout  the  boose,  and  liuwiw««»-  ■ 
eoming  each  other,  and  gay  t  '  "      — " 
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laoghter  maklDg  the  roof  rlDg.    Thcro  arc 

•  few  days  in  our  lives  which  stand  out  from 

wli  others  we  have  ever  known ;  days  on 

which  it  seems  to  ns  as  if  the  flood  of  Bun- 

Uffht  round  us  is  gilded  with  eo  bright  a 

gloTjj  that  even  the  commonest  things  on 

.'Which  it  falls  glow  with  a  beanty  we  never 

felt  before  ;  days  on  which  tlie  fresh  breeze 

passing  over  as,  and  sweeping  throngh  the 

srccn  leaves  overiiead,  whispers  ever  to  ns 

to  coflt  all  sorrow  from  oar  hearts,  for  that 

in  tbe  great  world  around  us  there  is  inflnite 

Joy,  and  happiness,  and  love.    Such  a  day 

-^-as  this ;  and  bright  and  beautiful,  with  the 

"blue,  clear  sky,  with  the  golden  sunbeams, 

-with  the  ligfaft^  laaghing  wind,  it  rises  in  my 

memory  now— «  day  never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  wss  not  very  strong,  and  in  the  afternoon 

I  bad  my  coach  moved  into  one  of  the  quiet 

rooms,  and  lay  there  resting,  with  only  the 

distant  sound  of  gay  voices  reaching  me  now 

and  then,  and  everything  else  quite  still.    I 

kad  not  seen  much  of  my  child  during  the 

morning,  but  I  knew  that  she  was  happy,  so 

X   wafl   quite   content    And  indeed  I  too, 

I   myself,  was  ver^  happy,  for  the  sunlight 

seemed  to  have  pierced  into  my  heart,  and  1 

felt  BO  grateful,  and  so  willing  that  all  should 

I    "be  as  it  was. 

I        I  had  lain  there  alone  about  half  an  hour, 
I    ivben  I  heard  stejra  upon  the  garden  walk 
A   without.    The  bead  of  my  couch  was  turned 
\f    firom  the  window,  so  I  could  not  easily  see 
who  it  was,  bat  in  a  few  moments  they  came 
near,  and  Fortune  and  Nevill  entered  the 
room  by  the  low,  open  window. 

"  I  was  longing  to  see  my  child,''  I  said 
softly,  and  with  a  few  loving  words  she  bent 
her  head  down  over  me,  kissing  me  quickly 
many  times. 

Nevill   stood  hj  her   side,  and  smiling, 
asked : — 
**  Will  you  not  give  me  a  welcome  too  ?  " 
I  said  warmly,  for  I  am  sure  I  felt  it, 
'*  You  know  that  yon  are  always  welcome." 
lie  preF!<ed  my  hand ;  and  after  a  moment's 
.   pause,  half  seriously  and  half  gaily,  he  went 
Jl   on— 

V       "  Aunt  Dinah,  I  have  come  to  ask  a  boon — 
rVIhe  greatest  boon  I  ever  asked  of  any  one. 
Will  you  grant  it,  do  yoa  think?" 

I  looked  at  him  earnestly,  wondering, 
hopiniT,  doubting:  bat  I  could  not  speak,  nor 
did  he  watt  long  for  an  answer ;  but  beading 
his  lioail  low, 

"Will  you  give  me,"  he  said — and  the 
exquiisiie  tenderness  of  his  rich  voice  is 
with  me  still — **  will  you  give  me  your 
Fortune  to  be  «iiraiore  m  Fortune,  and  my 
wifo  ?  " 

I  glanced  from  him  to  her.  I  saw  his 
beaming  smile  as  he  stood  by  her,  and  her 
glowing  cheek  and  downcast  i;yes,  and  then  I 
l-nric  that  it  was  true,  and  tried  to  speak. 
JJiit  they  were  broken,  weeping,  most  im- 
porfcct  words,  saying — ^I  well  know  «o  faintly 
and  ^'o  ill — the  deep  joy  that  was  in  my  heart ; 


and  yet  they  understood  me,  and,  whispering 
"God  bless  you  I "  Nevill  stooped  an«l 
kissed  my  brow,  and  my  darling  pressed  nic 
in  her  arms,  and  gazing  in  my  face  with  her 
bright  tearful  eyes,  I  saw  in  their  blue  depth:? 
a  whole  new  world  of  happiness. 

A  few  more  words  will  tell  you  all  the  rest. 
My  child  was^  verv  young,  and  Nevill  ha«l 
little  beside  his  fellowship  to  depend  upon, 
and  that  of  course  his  marriage  would  de- 
prive him  of.  So  it  Mas  settled  that  they 
should  wait  a  year  or  two  before  they  married; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  autumn  they  parted, 
Nevill — who  had  been  some  time  ordained 
— to  go  to  a  curacy  near  London,  and  For- 
tune, with  her  mother,  to  relations  further 
north. 

It  was  to  me  a  very  sad  winter,  for  I  was 
lonely  without  my  child,  but  I  looked  for- 
ward hopefully,  and  every  one  was  very  kind. 
And  in  the  spring  an  unexpected  happiness 
befel  us,  for  a  living  near  us  in  Mr.  Beresford's 
gift  became  vacant  suddenly,  and  before  it 
was  quite  summer  again,  'SeviW  was  esta- 
blished us  the  new  rector  there.  And  then 
my  darling  and  he  were  married. 

There  is  a  little  child  with  dark-blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair,  who  often  makes  a  sunshine 
in  my  room;  whose  merry  laughter  thrills 
my  heart,  whose  low,  sweet  songs  I  love  to 
hear,  as  nestled  by  my  side  she  sings  to  me. 
They  call  her  Dinah,  and  I  know  she  is  my 
darling's  little  girl ;  but,  when  I  look  upon  her 
face  I  can  forget  that  twenty  years  have 
passed  away,  and  still  believe  she  is  my  little 
Fortune,  come  bock  to  be  a  child  again. 

THE  DEEDS  OF  WELLINGTON. 
At,  many  a  year  I  fbllowcd  htra 
Whose  conne  <tf  glory  *b  ran ; 
Draw  round  me,  fHend^— I  li  tcll  yon  where 

I  fought  with  Wellington. 
For  I  was  one  who  sorvod  with  nlm 

Tiirough  aU  his  fields  in  Spain ; 
Alu  friends !  his  like  wo  ne'er  have  seen, 
Nor  yet  shall  see  again  I 
And  well  may  England  honour  him ! 

Till  earth's  old  days  are  done, 
The  world  shall  hear  the  deeds  he  did— 
The  deeds  of  WoUlngten. 

From  India  first  we  heard  hb  fame; 

I  was  not  with  him  there. 
But  how  he  boat  them  at  Atsaye^ 

Old  soldiers  can  declaxv. 
Of  his  wild  dash  on  Doondlah's  horse 

I  *ve  often  hoard  them  toll ; 
Where  there  was  fl;;htiiig  to  he  done. 
Be  sure  he  did  it  well 
Oh  I  well  may  England  honour  him ! 

Till  earth's  old  days  are  done, 
The  world  shall  hear  the  deeds  he  did— 
The  doe«ls  of  Wellington. 

•Tls  nearly  fifty  years  since  then— 

Yet  well  I  mind  the  day 
When  our  first  mareh  we  made  with  Um 

To  where  tbe  Frenchmen  lay; 
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UpOB  the  bdghti  of  Bollfi, 

Laborde  fraght  kmg  ind  veil; 
We  best  blm;  how  we  bett  Jimol^ 
Let  Tlmlcro  tell. 
Ob  1  wen  maj  England  bononr  bimi 

Till  eaitb'e  old  dajt  are  done, 
Tbe  worid  fball  bear  the  deeds  he  did— 
The  dceda  ef  WeUlngton. 

Tbej  lost— we  won,  and  that  was  alL 

Pahawl  blnnderen  eroeied  oar  w«j; 
Sir  IIagfa-4tr  Hanj  saved  Juno^ 

And  flong  tliat  work  away. 
But  soon  oar  general  led  as  on, 
Unchecked  bj  socb  as  t&ese, 
And  then  we  chased  the  eagles  back 
Acroes  the  Pjrrenees. 
Ob,  well  maj  England  bononr  him  I 

Till  earth's  old  days  are  done, 
The  world  shall  bear  the  deeds  be  did— 
The  deods  of  Wellington. 
Behind  the  Dooro^  Boalt  lay    safe  t 

Why,  In  bis  free,  *t  was  fofced; 
** Ha!  ba I  **  be  langhed,  and  watched  ns  eome, 

Afid  while  be  laughed  we  creased ; 
We  law  tbeir  backs;  and  that  same  year, 

At  Talarera,  plain 
We  abowed  their  Victor  that  we  cama 
To  see  their  backs  again. 
(Ml,  wen  may  England  bononr  bim  I 

TDl  earths  old  days  aro  done, 
The  world  shall  bear  the  deods  be  did— 
The  deeds  ef  Wdlington. 

Betreat  came  next    What  ?-Hlid  we  fly  T 

No  I    On  Basaco*s  height 
We  tamed,  and  taagbt  thoir  Massena 

We  little  tboagbt  of  flight; 
A  month  at  Torres  Yedras*  lines 

We  let  the  Marshal  lie,— 
He  chafed  and  fluned,  and  then,  at  last, 
He  learned  what  twos  to  fly. 
Ob,  well  naay  England  bononr  blmt 

Till  earth's  old  days  are  done, 
The  world  shall  hear  the  deeds  he  did— 
The  deeds  of  Wellington. 

They  fbiled  oa  once  at  Bad^}os ; 

Good  LordI  that  work  was  wsrm! 
It  makea  one  white  to  think  oi;  now. 

The  night  we  tried  to  storm. 
Bat  iU  time  eame;  in  that  cnrs'd  breach. 

By  Ilcavcal  the  French  fuagbt  well. 
But  on,  through  blood  and  fire  we  went; 
In  yells  and  shrieks  it  fell 
Oh,  well  may  England  bononr  him! 

Till  earth's  old  days  are  done. 
The  world  sbsU  hear  the  deeds  he  did— 
The  deeds  of  Wellington. 

I  swear  it  warms  my  blood  again, 

Although  my  hair  Is  grey. 
To  think  of  how  we  beat  Mannont 

On  8a1amanca*s  day ; 
And  'twas  a  sight  to  see,  my  fHcnds, 

When  our  groat  captain,  'mid 
Tlie  rescued  city's  tears  and  shoatfl, 
Bode  into  ftved  Madrid. 
Oil.  well  may  England  bononr  him  I 

Tin  earth's  old  (lays  are  done, 
Tlie  world  shall  tell  the  deeda  he  did— 
The  deeda  of  WeUingtoo. 


Somehow,  at  Bofot  wa 

At  timca  the  greateat  a.*. 
One  Ikihirs  be  ooold  wdl  affoid: 

Twas  there  Iget  tbSa  scar. 
A  winter  mure,  and  then  for 

We  marched;  be  knew  It  well. 
And,  rising  In  his  sttrmpai,  cried, 
•"Tu  Portngal,  te«w«lL*' 
Ob,  well  may  England  boiKmr  Uml 

Till  earth's  old  dajs  a>«  done. 
The  world  sbsU  tall  Um  deeds  bt  ( 
The  deeds  of  WetUngtoiK. 

For  France!  for  Franoal  but,  boM, 

King  Joascpb  stopped  us  bcre; 
Well,  red  Vittoria  swept  oorpatl^ 

And  left  the  roadway  e^car. 
And,  long  before  November 

We  rolled  Lack  SooITa 
We  ponred  through  St  Beba«ttaa*k  1 
And  trod  the  soil  of  France. 
Oh,  well  may  England  bonoar  btel 

Till  earth's  old  days  ai«  done, 
The  world  shall  tell  the  dceda  be  i 
Tlie  deeds  of  WeUington. 

We  won  Touloase,  and,  winning  tbai^ 

We  heard  that  all  was  won ; 
Seven  weary  years  of  war  were  cone; 

Oar  work  and  his  was  doncL 
We  little  thougfat  be  yet  woold  meet 

A  greater  than  he'd  met; 
We  never  drtamcd  be  bad  to  irln 
Bis  sternest  victory  yet. 
Oh,  well  may  England  bonoor  blm! 

Till  earth's  old  deya  are  donc^ 
The  world  sliall  hear  tbe  dee^  be  dU* 
The  deeds  of  Wellington. 
But  so  it  wa5 ;  a  year  passed  by. 

And,  pa56lng,  proved  it  tmc^ 
And  I  wa«  with  him  once  agaij^ 

At  fhr-famed  Waterloo. 
And  I— I  heard  his  ^At  them,  nar 

When  the  Old  Guard  seemed  tayUd; 
I  shared  in  that  last  charge  that  i««|t 
The  French  from  his  lost  field 
Oh,  well  may  England  bom>arktel 

Till  earth's  old  days  are  done, 
The  world  shall  hear  tho  deeds  be  i 
The  deed^  of  Wellington. 
And  so  thoy  say  that  he  was  one 

Not  moilo  for  love,  but  fear — 
A  cold,  stern  man  that  stood  alone; 

All  tbi^  I  finiile  to  hear. 
Aek  tlio5o  M  bo  fi>nght  through  thm± , 

B!cd,  conquered  by  hb  side. 
And  wlio  '11  not  name  his  name  witb  ln% 
And  fpc-.ik  of  liim  wish  pride? 
Oh,  well  may  England  bonoor  blm  I 

Till  earth's  old  days  axe  done. 
The  world  shall  hear  tho  deeds  Jm  i 
The  deeds  of  Welli^gUm. 

J  name  his  name  to  bonoor  it; 

In  glory  let  bim  rest ; 
More  than  all  other  things  I  prize 

This  me«lal  at  my  breast. 
Why,  friond»  ?    Because  it  tells  that  I 

Some  honour  bore  awoy 
With  him  whom,  with  a  people's  gris( 

St  Psol's  receives  to-d^. 
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Oh^trellnuyEnflilidbWDqThlml 
TtU  «irlh'»  iild  dv"»  ilono. 

Tli«  norldiliril  hHT  l}>(  iloeds  bo  dll— 
Ttae  rletdn  of  WdUnglaa. 

THE  ROVISG  ENGLISHltAN. 
HIS  ruiLoaoFiir  or  dihino. 
P  liET  as  by  all  meMis  try  to  ait  down  ti 
bnncr  in  &  good  temper.  Kotbiog  spoils  tbi 
'  disrslloD  lite  anger.  We  should  look  upon 
tho  hoar  or  l<ro  wt  ■port  for  dinner  or  '*  ~ 
bolid&j  pu-l  of  the  d^.  and  dioiug  t 
orthodox  BmnMmenl.  It  is  of  no  uac  saying 
"  Don't  do  tbi^  and  don't  do  that — after  or 
befiire  dinner;  don't  write,  don't  rcaJ,  don't 
get  hoi,"  and  so  forth.  The  best  Ihiogwe  can 
doii  not  la  think  about  It  at  all.  Ao  eminent 
— I  mav  say  the  moal  emiaent — physician  now 
Uringfand  tn  whom  the  ivrilcr  of  these  linea, 
Bodcr  God's  bk-Bsing,  ones  bia  life)  sold  once 
in  acase  of  very  painful  bjpocbondritt — "Eat! 
Why,  eat  what  you  like;  don't  ack  mc.I  hiTC 
nothing  to  do  vrilh  it."  Dinner  ta  a  necessity 
thai  nhouM  be  taken  and  enjoyed,  not  thought 
iL  Iknon  of  anoldgenlleman  offortune 
V  blind  Ehe  is!)  who  baa  all  the  cookery 
books  hu  knows  of  broagbt  up  lo  him  ia  bed 
lining;  tbcie  be  reads  with  earnest 
in.  and  then  RununoDg  his  cook  to  learn 
a  cxncily  in  seiuon.  Afltr  mature 
ition  he  proceeds  to  the  grave  tmaincsa 
of  ordiring  dinner,  and  loddlea  about  the 
ehady  fide  of  Pall  Mall,  irorryiug  the  world 
H'ith  fal  Jokes  till  it  is  ready.  I  know  a  man, 
too,  a  kuristvr  in  great  practice,  who  will 
prolmbly  one  day  be  Lord  Cbanceltor.  He  la 
■DAking  iiiTbapstweutytbonsand  poandsayeor 
by  his  profession  (more  shame  to  us  1),  and  he 
never  dinr^s  at  all ; — a  bii^cuit,  and  a  glass  of 
sherry  bolti^d  meehanieally,  and  placed  near 
him  by  bis  clerk,  who  has  a  sort  of  life  inte- 
reat  in  him  ;  a  mutton  chop  got  through  no- 
body knows  bow,  and  peppered  with  the  dust 
of  briefs — such  i«  bia  nonrlahment.  Ncllbec 
of  these  men  understands  the  philosophy  of 
dining.  The  one — Imcaa  the  glutton — never 
lakes  his  dinner  wllhoat  grambling,  and,  m 
sure  as  yoa,  my  worthy  reader,  who  ate  rwd- 
ing  this  paper  pleasantly  with  your  wifeorer 
"  '  i-lahte  may  hope  lo  die  happDy  of  old 
„  ,  ),  probably,  will  our  choleric  friend  of 
tbi  CDolcery-books  be  carried  off  some  day 
choking  and  grambling  by  an  apople:^. 

AwaUj  good  wholesome  dinner  would  take 
the  Imyer  by  Enrprise  aa  a  thing  he  really 
—as  notnted  to.  and  b«  reminds  me  often  of 
1  old  ,GAIlingen  profenor,  of  whom  it  is 
rctxled  thai  M  married.    One  day,  about  a 

'■;  tttterwarS,  his  bride  wondennjj  that  he 

ot  comedown  to' Bijiper,  went  Into  his 
lihrnrytp  see  what  detained  hint  She  found 
him  deep  in  hia  papers.  "  Wlthetm,"  shcJaid 
gently.  "Mein  Frinlein!"  replied  Ihe  pro- 
fessor Htartled.  "MissI  what  can  I  do  for 
you?  What  bos  happened  that  you  pay  me 
■ucbalale  visit:"  Some  people,  tjideeLWe 


80  DBcd  themselves  to  bad  habits  that  they 
can  no  longer  rclnm  to  good  ones. 

Frederick  Barbarossa  is  not  the  only  penon 
who  has  been  killed  oven  by  such  a  simple 
proceeding  as  a  good  washing.  It  Is  not 
ihererorc  for  Buch  lost  sheep  as  thesn  that  I 
write,  but  for  sensible  persons  as  you  and 
myself,  dear  reader. 

KinRis  nnd  Queens  generally  set  the  honr  of 
dining  in  the  connlries  they  govern.  Ilia  whis- 
pered that  the  Queen  of  Great  llrituiii  dines 
with  ber  children  at  two  o'clock,  and  that  the 
state  dinner  at  eight  is  a  mere  pageant.  Louis 
Philippe  dined  generally  at  seven,  al  least  such 
is  the  hour  named  in  an  invitation — I  beg  I  ' 
ghost's  pardon,  a  command — I  have  by  n 
The  Queen  of  Spain  dines,  or  used  lo  dine,  at 
(ive  ;  the  Sultan  at  sunset ;  the  l&le  Kin((  of 
Sardinia  dined  al  three ;  the  Emperor  ot 
Kiissla  cats  when  ho  is  hungry — Hie  State 
dinners  are  bctn-ccn  fire  and  six ;  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  dines  at  Ave ;  the  King  of  Prussia 
at  three  ;  the  King  of  Hanover  at  five :  the 
King  of  Sweden  at  five.  The  hour  oi* 
seems  Indeed  to  bo  the  most  general,  as 
the  most  convenient.  On  the  conlinant,  espe- 
cially, as  every  one  goes  to  the  theatre,  which 
opens  at  seven— a  laler  hour  than  Bre  would 
interfere  with  the  projects  for  the  evening. 

Gueala  upon   the   continent    always   take 
leave  of  their  host  about  seven,  so  that  he  is 
not  bored  to  death  with  them  all  the  evening. 
Dinner  means  dinner,  and  nothing  more,  and 
a  dinner  party  is  not,  as  with  us,  the  miacrable 
nste  of  many  hours- 
Busy  men  should  take  soma  refreahment 
IC8   in  every  six  or  seven  hours.     Proffs- 
onal  men  often  put  ofi  their  dinners  too  long 
(or  the  sake  of  dining  at  home,  when  a  chop 
at  a  club  would  prolong  their  life  ten  years. 
By  the  bye  the  City  wants  a  club  Icrrihiy. 
Wine  OT  itimulant  may  be  taken  or  not  taken. 
Weak  men  require  stimulant  in  moderation  ; 
strong,  full-blooded  people  are  better  without 
"     Any  thought  about  what  you  are  lo  cat, 
bow  you  are  to  eat  it,  is  unworthy  of  a  man 
sense.      Hold   no  commonicm  with   the 
vegetarians.    Vegetable  diet  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare; — alitUcmau  who  had  tried  it  lor  sis 
months  used  to  describe  his  sensations  1>eing 
"  as  if  his  bones  were  unbooked  one  D'om  the 
other."      Studious  men,  however,  or   Ihoso 
igaged  in  sedentary  oconpat  ion  a,  should  only 
it  meal  once  a  day,  and  then  in  moderate 
lantily,    A  couple  of  glaaaca  oi  wator  after 
nner  is  said  to  be  a  capital  digester — and 
I  i^re  say  it  is,  for  I  generally  see  fat  people 
drinic  them. 

Jnlense  thought  immediately  after  dinner 
will  certainly  moke  the  blood  fly  lo  the  head, 
which  we  want  at  the  slomach  ;  il  should 
therefore  be  checked.    Do  not  dine  alone  if 

Sou  can  help  it :  If  yon  ore  obliged  to  do  so, 
owevcr,  lake  something  to  read  with  you ; 
lything  to  keep  the  mind  cheerful  without 
excitement.  I  hare  oitea  found  the  waiter, 
especially  in  foreign  Inns,  a  much  pleasanter 
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rellow  tlian  he  looked.  Wiibas  «re  tlwvj* 
reftdj  to  Ittlk  ifpennilteJ,  and,  for  tn^part,  I 
would  sooner  learn  tlie  views  of  a  nall«r  on 

tiLfsing  events  tlmo  take  a  silent  illnnEr.  We 
ise  n  great  deal  hj  too  much  rcfwrve  alto. 
I  thEak  it  nan  Johnnon  (!n  one  of  those  pithy 
dialopiea  chronicled  hy  Boswell)  who  aaed  to 
Eny  "Sir,  I  am  alwajB  ready  to  talk  lo  any- 
l>ody;  If  he  IB  better  tban  me  1  fhall  bo  itn- 
jirovea  by  It,  if  otberwlee  I  may  hope  to 
improve  bim."  While  living  abroad  I  once 
diued  every  day  for  three  months  at  the  same 
lable  with  aoolher  gentleman,  without  either 
of  ne  having  ever  exchanged  a  word.  It 
cerlalnly  waa  not  my  fttolt,  and  he  (old  nte, 
for  I  knew  him  very  fnlimately  subsequently, 
that  it  waa  not  bis.  It  was  probnbfy  mere 
acquired  reaervo  on  both  sides.  An  a  rule, 
unglemen,  not  labighoSlclal  positions,  shoo  Id 
be  alw«yirei4y  to  talk  to  everybody.  I  have 
made  the  ohanoe  ■equlBlmoe  of  some  of  the 
celebrttlM  of  liiatorj'  irtiila  dtning  at  holds. 
It  waa  M  that  I  fint  mw  Godoy,  the  fiimoQe 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  Washtn^OD  Irving. 

Food  ihonld  be  varied  as  much  at  posfiibte. 
It  was  the  silliest  thing  ever  devised  to  give 
the  sama  dinaera  at  public  institutions  ever^ 
day.  Ktitbec  need  persoDS  wbo  can  aJTord  it 
fear  to  eat  of  many  different  things  at  the 
same  dftmer.  It  Is  pleasant,  however,  to 
think  liuit  the  poor  man's  piece  of  Ikiiled 
rusty  bacon  coo  taios  oh  much  or  more  oonriah- 
meut  than  the  epicure's  ortolan,  and  certainly 
tnatea  sweeter  to  him.  There  are  very  lew 
things,  indeed,  in  which  wealth  has  any  real 
advantage  over  poverty.  Tbo  best  tonic 
indeed  1  know  of,  is  having  [n  one's  children 
after  dinner,  and,  in  this  respect,  poor  men 
are  fre^oenlly  belter  off  Ihan  rich  ones.  In 
the  first  place,  because  they  want  no  Ionic  to 
digest  tteir  well-earned  food ;  and,  In  the 
xl,  because  they  have  it  if  they  do;— a 
fosant  example  of  the  embarrasemcnt  of 


The  French  have  n  proverb  that  "Night 
brings  eoaosel."  I  prelcr.  however,  the  eay- 
'  Ing  of  Sanoho  Pfuua,  "There  is  wisdom  in 


One  takes  a  much 
ew  of  things  after  dinner  than  before. 
Juvenal  says,  coarsely,  "No  man  reasons  on 
a  fall  stotoach."  I  forgive  Juvenal,  who  was 
by  no  meana  a  man  afler  my  heart,  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I  think  H  Is 
precisely  then  that  one  docs  reason  well, 
charitably,  and  forgivingly.  No  man  ever 
knew  how  lo  dine  properly  who  conld  shut 
Ills  heart  afterwards  to  the  aiFlretscs  of  one 
human  being.  It  is  all  very  well  pnttlng  on 
a  stern  face,  Mr.  Bull,  Imt  you  really  caniTOt 
button  up  your  pocket!  to  your  poor  relntloa 
after  nil  that  tnrtle  soup  and  iced  puneh,  that 
whitebait  and  roast  sweetbread,  no  it 's  of  no 
iTS-e  trying.  If  you  had  wanted  to  play  the 
hard  nran  with  him  any  longer,  yon  sbonul  not 
have  afked  him  to  dinner.  There  (a  no 
resisting  the  energy  and  eloquence  gfveo  lo 
him  by  »o  much  good  cheer. 


How  rnaar  melU  _  

bappj  thoa^t  ud  pleMMt 
nuwy  good  reMlntlMt,  Imt  a 
love,  andtma,  aad  MndnaM.kav 
of  agooddionerl    Hwkaatut 
character  may  b«  had  in  ui  all'  ~ 
versation.    If  I  wanted  realty 
capacity  or  the  heart  of  any 
Moaer  see  him  at  dinner  than  . 
the  iweniy-four. 

Bngland  la  the  most  disBCC 

in  the  world.    Then    Itiurift;   

French  have  begun  to  give  «  m«(a 
ners;  but  Germany,  Spain,  and  gj^ 
bcnigbtedin  Ihta [articular.  In 
Sweden  a  good  deal  of rongheou 
goes  on,  and  the  Tarka  trea  cai 
good  dinners,  wheo  Ute;  do  i 
serve  tbcm  In  the  Enr^CMi 
rule  in  giving  dlnnen  U  iw«e 
guests  or  men  dldm  thnn  jn 
manage.    A  mat  Mddls  of 
(wo  sort*  orregataUn^  waA  • 
for  a  prince ;  but  thaa  ibmm 
more  than  four  princes  or ;     "" 
It  is  the   best  dinner   a  ymu 
whose  husband  has  five   buitdl 
year  can,  or  oug^l,  to  put  sikhi 

much  better  than  any  poirihie 

contrived  by  the  pastry-cook  ramd  Ihei 

The  mistress  of  a  smaD  hooaebold 
never  be  above  giving  an  eyii  to  tfat  mU; , 
nobody  will  think  any  the  irons  tf  1^  I 
A  very  dear  and  near  n-tend  <rf  mtn^^W 
is  now  a  man  of  marb  enoart  b  tk«lMl| 
lo  be  recognised  by  some  inio  n  "  ""  "" 
pages,  used  to  give  charming  Uttll 

and  many  a  time  have  we   all  pm 

kllehen,  a  "merry  three," and  jitmilatflih  ]( 
impromptu  feaslaphitosopheraailaBciJi'nirs 
might  alike  envy.  My  friend  m  a  dab  al 
an  omelette,  and  piqaed  bimecU  nA«t  apan 
It ;  his  wifb  made  a  bread-aad~lnittH7ii4uas 
that  made  one's  mouth  water  to  MiitdNVl'i 
and  I  beat  up  the  sauce,  and  did  theIocAIn|- 
00  part  Sorely,  surely,  nerer  wer«  "" — 
meh  merry  dinners.  I  don't  think  it 
occurred  to  any  of  us  to  regret  we  lad  not  | 
cook,  or  above  the  pay  of  a  good  Clt;  dntb 
a  baak  nmon^  the  three  of  ua.  ' 

In  Franco  It  ia  customary  to  drink 
of  vermuth  or  some  bitter  liijTicur 
dinner,  and  a  Ihrewell  in  coffpc  alter 
digesters.  In  Bascia,  at  nanilmi^' 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  in  moet  0 
northern  conntrica  of  Europe,  an  f^CDit 
begiOH  his  dinner  with  a  glass  of"  --•"-- 
and  I  have  found  It  a  good  pli 
the  customs  of  any  conam^i^j^teh  i  _ 
b«  living.  In  smithsni  countries  bowems 
nhere  the  irtiKpphcre  it  dry,  this  uraiUM 
would  be  an  eacy  and  fiuniliar  LatrodaMiM 
lo  the  doctor.  In  Spain,  Italy,  Tartej,  H,  ~ 
all  fermented  liquors  should  ba  aroioelM  ■ 
a  roan  who  does  not  wish  to  be  InaperpttMl  I 
fever.  One  cup  of  well-mndo  cofleo  i*  ■!■  R 
enough  for  anybody.  II 
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I  - 


■liole   fiimtlj   wore  in  the 

a<:  a  tt^a-^poonful  of  soda  inixi?it  in  waLer 
llie^n  n  plasD  of  port  wine  after  dinnfr, 
I  found  ttiiLt  it  prodnccd  acidity  inntead 
..u^lrijying  it.  The  best  specific  I  know 
nc»x  ai:idil;  is  a  glan  of  cold  Watery  If  — 
""  ■  succeed,  trr  two. 

Prcnch   dinners  uould  alwara  be  diluted 

^^cllh   cinrct  and  water  ;   beer  doen 

Emuiiie  Hith  tbem.    Half  a  bottle  of  claret 

v>.rtil   one  giiax  of  Undcira  Ii  a  bir  ditiner 

nAl.iv.  ancc  fur  an;  man,  and  wltl  not  hart  bi 

*^  lurel  maj'  be  dciuik,  and  will  be  found  good 

\n  France,  Sorthem  norwany  (Mpi-cially  in 

1   Xbe  Sieocr-Vewln),  llasaia,  nnd  America; 

,    '^Iwntiere  it  ii  dctcKtnbU.    Beer  is  good  in 

,    r.'.iuil,   liavaria,   and   indfed   IhrouEbout 

,   '"■       "iv,  ami  in  America;  ererywliero  else 

'    ii  -    ijM  be  avoided.    In  Ilamburg.  EngliBh 

!>'  :   i.iiY  lie  lind  cheaper  than  in  Eogland, 

■I     ■  (■!  ihc  ilrawhact  on  exportation     ' 

-r:      ilio  only  ilriiikable  wine  I  could 

'  '  [>t  at  the  haoBva  of  the  Jewv,  wai 
!'■  \  'I  (li'-I'eriiu.  but  that  is  neldom  t^ood; 
It  I-  !'  ir'llj  neGe«eaT7  Co  add  Ibat  port  and 
•<ivi  IV  lU'e  unknown  there,  and  it  would  bo 
liapoi.'^it'lc  to  drink  either  in  a  hot  couiitr/, 
if  aH  pUntiful  oa  water. 

I  found  it  a  good  plan  to  drink  weak 
briuiil7>BDd- water  throughout  Spain.  If  an 
Baglioh  trarrller  also  itioald  arrive  hnntrrj 
at  a  Sponiih  inn,  he  had  better  confine  him- 
self to  epgf,  mi  drera  them  himwlf,  or  they 
will  be  serred  np  with  r»ncid  oil  and  bad 
potatoes.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  beef- 
steskj  are  belter  almost  ei-crywhpro  than 
in  England.  Th(;arebest  of  all  in  Hamburg. 
Let  the  epicure  Mk  for  a  biflrli  itovffi — 
*  Kliflrd  beefsteak— Mid  he  will  make  the 
•eij II ain lance  of  oim  of  those  happy  maryelB 
of  ook  ry  of  wblefa  there  are  not  more 
than  f  ar  or  Btb  In  the  world.  The  worst 
hnm  I  r  cat  was  at  Bayonne  ;  hot  they 
mn  best  chocolate  in  the  world  there. 

f  h  m    Germany    the    be^t    diih   a 

raveller  can  aik  for  is  a  katit- 
rcal  cutlet) ;  In  Northern  Germanj 
and  potatoes  arc  to  bo  recom- 
MuIIon  throughoiil  Germany  is 
I  In  Iluntrarj  the  fried  chickens 

hnn  auythioK  cIm,  nod  for  wine 
riiy   man    ask    for  Erinuer,   and 
1   two   parts  of  water  to  oce  of 
V  is  liimons  for  macaroni ;  and  a 
d        uIW  palmla  ihoald  be  forgotten  by  no 
U     to  Venice,  thoogb  it  wants  a  good  ap- 
p  In  America, pumpkin  pic  stands  first 

"    '"""  af  Ihe  wile,  and  mint  jutep 


■   be  e 


□  reeatnmctul^ 

,wsln  JonaUian 

o  nraliow  to  much  of  them  it 

lot  r«>7  lo  understand.    A  mayoHnuitt 

1   good  disb   in   its   wMi  ftnd  a  capital 

in  r  of  tcrring  up  cold  almou   or  the 

a  n>  of  n  fbwl.     At  FraaUbrt,  howcTer, 

e  jou  ft  raayonnaUe  of  bruins  ;  a 


dish  which  It  sarjmMes  the  cnpncity  of 
any  human  digestion  to  dispone  of  pntls- 
factorily.  The  Jews,  I  really  believe,  can  eat 
anything  in  the  way  of  strong  food.  I  once 
Bsw  a  pretlj  little  laily  of  this  race  devour 
the  bPBt  part  of  a  Slrashourft  pie  without 
one  atom  of  bread,  yet  she  seemed  lo  live 
upon  Imttcrilie!',  tuid'hod  a  complexion  like 

Till-  cn^city  ofthe  digestions  of  Anthem 
Germany  is  also  very  remarkable  ;  they  can 
dispose  of  a  regular  rnenl  six  tlinea  a  day,  and 
fill  up  the  intervsls  w!lh  ruw  lirrrlng>  and 
sardines.  An  Algorine,  however,  once  told  me 
he  cat  twenty  pounds  of  Bmi«'t  diiilv  while 
they  were  in  season,  fbr  his  health,  Sn  (hnt 
nationalily  can  make  little  dlBerenoe.  Uovr- 
evcr,  southern  nationeorc  less  given  tocuccss 
than  northern  one?.  The  late  Mr,  Litton  was 
once  called  in  by  a  Italy  in  weak  hcolth  :  liis 
iKlvlce  lo  her  was  to  get  tipsy  every  day. 
She  did  so  and  recovered.  The  relations  of 
an  old  gentleman  Of  eighty  nsed  lo  ftMcrt 
that  he  never  by  any  accident  went  lu  bed 
solier.  Tet  Panacci,  one  of  the  (hrnons  long 
livers  of  Italy,  never  eat  anything  hnt  salad 
and  drank  nothing  whatever,  rriestn  may 
be  said,  ns  a  iKidy,  to  live  more  moderately 
than  Koldiers ;  yet  we  have  more  examples  of 
long  life  in  the  army  than  in  the  priesthood. 
Diet,  or  rather  fixed  rules  of  diet,  ssem  to 
haro  little  iaflucnce  on  longevity.  Pcthous 
who  wish  for  long  life  had  lirtter  tay  en- 
nuitica:  there  are  plenty  of  people  silly 
enough  to  sell  thcmibnlno  one  ever  yet  eat, 
drank,  or  starved  themselves  into  long  life. 


c  n  I  p  s. 


Wdev  Sir  Waller  Scott  met  with  the  dirge 
of  the  Bridal  Bed  in  Evans's  Collection  of 
Old  Ballads,  he  pronounced  it  not  fenuine ; 
and  thought  it  no  treason  to  tjid  that,  in  his 
"dgment,  it  WM  better  than  if  it  had  been. 

be  poem  was  certainly  written  by  ffilliani 

ilius  Htcklc. 

Scoit's  nalhorlty  In  ballnd- liters  In  ri?  is  so 
(Trent,  that  we  may  tie  permitli-d  to  Inke 
shelter  under  it  against  a  mistnkc  Into  which 
we  have  lately  bllen.  Mr.  Mncniilay  turns 
— '  'o  have  been  nearer  fbc  truth,  In  dceliir- 
hat  only  two  lines  survive  of  the  ouce 
famous  Trelawney  Bnllsd,  thnn  oarwlves  in 
affirming  that  Mr.  Dttvles  Gilbert  had  nuo- 
teuded  in  roaCning  all  of  H  from  oblivion.  It 
appears  to  be  beyond  doubt,  that  the  four 
lines  printed  as  the  burden  of  the  staunos 
■which  we  gaveinournumber  ofOelolierSOlb, 
a  genuine  tragment  ot  the  old  hallai] ; 
and  eiiually  ro,  that  the  stanxas  themselves, 

[cepting  only  the  lines  In  which  portion*  of 

lat  burden  arc  repeated,  were  the  work  of  a 

odern  hand. 

The  Reverend  R.  S.  llnwkcr,  vicar  of 
Morwenslow,  in  Cornwall,  the  person  most 
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inlcrcnlcd  Ic  oar  mistake,  has  bad  the  kind- 
is  biBiRcir  to  point  It  out  to  as.  "  In  182*," 
tliU  gcnllemiu)  writci,  "tlicre  wm  »  choral 
rnigiDL>Dt  current  in  Cornwall,  limited  to 
thcie  words — 

-  •  And  ibill  Tnltwnn  dls : 
tm*!  tnntT  UumBBil  Csmiili  uitst      I 


wm  know  lb*  r««»ii  wh^' 
After  much  rraitlen  endenvour  to  reoorer 

■G  of  the  old  song,  bat  withoat  the  eligbteat 

cess,  I  VTote  the  venes  which  tutte 
reached  Tonr  handi,  mnd  Inwrted  them  In  % 
PIjmoQtb  newspaper  •nonymooslj.  It  elated 
le  not  a  little  to  find,  In  alter  rears,  tbat  mj 
erees  were  deemed  by  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  to 
be  the  origioal  ballad  (lie  reprinted  theo)  at  his 
■ivnte  pcets);  and  to  disEaver  their  effect  on 
_jr  Walter  Scott,  who  regarded  them  as  the  to- 
ll tary  people  wmK  oftbe  aereBteenth  centnrr." 
Scott'a  remark  to  thlt  elb«t  acean  In  a 
note  tq  the  fbnrtli  volnma  oT  lita  collected 
poem*..  We  sbonld  Imto  been  guarded  against 
a  like  mistake,  and  ahoold  alio  have  made 
earlier  acqualnluiae  with  a  setles  of  poems 
remarlKbla  Ibr  their  feeling  and  grace  aT 
expre^on,  If  the  Tolume  *  in  which  Ur. 
Bawker  mbaeqneatlf  reprinted  bis  modern- 
antiqna,  as  the  Song  of  the  Western  Uen, 
bad  obtained  the  notice  and  oircnlation  which 
it  seeaa  to  tu  to  have  better  deserved  than 
man7  oalleotiou  of  verse  wltb  much  higher 
pre  tendon. 

Mr.  Hawker  U  sppareotlT  still  ondei  the 
impression,  that  even  of  tue  burden  to  the 
old  song  only  the  fragment  be  quotes  in  bis 
loiter  to  us  bad  been  preseryed.  We  believe 
be  will  find,  however,  that  tbe  entire  burden 
which  was  added  to  our  reprint,  and  for  which 
,.  had  the  corroborative  nulhorlty  of  one  of 
the  living  reprCBentatlves  of  the  Trclawney 
famllj.  Is  an  authentic  part  of  the  old  poem. 
This  imprespion  is  coDfirmcd  in  another 
letter,  correcting  our  mistake,  addressed  (o 
3B  also  by  a  clergyman,  to  whom  all  tbe  facts 
iftbe  modem  adaptation  of  these  celebrated 
stanzas  appear  to  be  well  known.  "  The 
chorus,  I  should  say,  does  not  appear  In 
Kr.  Hawker's  poem;  but  on  reading  it,  1 
recollected  the  barlhenofa  song  which  my 
mother,  a  Cornlshwomaa,  iiad  Bang  to 
when  a  child,  and  saw  at  once  that  the 
fragments  belonged  to  the  lome  ballad.  Uy 
mother's  song  waa — 

■■ '  And  ibil]  ther  soon  Tra,  Pol,  mi  Pm, 
And  tbsn  Trel«wB»7  die  I 

Thnn*!  iwlc*  tM>  Uunnitd  CorDUmuB 
■wm  blow  lUe  imtOB  why.' " 


Wk  have  another  Cornlsb  score  to  clear ; — 
In  an  article  entitled  "Still  on  the  Wing," 
in  No.   112  of  Household  Words,  there  ap- 


peared an  account  of  the  overtbrow  4 

famous  Logan  or  "  lj<re^ing  "  Stone  ;  1 

fttthongh  snbBtantisJljr  correct,  bia  tai|! 
thought  to  have  left  a  alar  on  the  cl 
of  a  merltoriooB  naval  offloer,  not  i 
With  the  view  of  r«BU)Ting  it,  w«  b 
received  Llenlenant  6oldcBaia*a  ■* 
ofhlaft«ak,«ittlnL« 


_Bod   mUoB  1 

coveted-^e  mote  to  her  tM  Mkl 
count  of  the  aSair : — 

-PoiHUta;  Apra  K  Ml^ 
Tm  (uu  la    qnotiaD,     taj  Ota  T ' 


akias  dxm  feMwatk  ttArH 


>»  It,  I  toot  It  M 

b«d  U>  KjtBj  lUn,  uDd,  at  tM*  tbat  (hiWpM 
a'cloBt  T,  u.).  tfaa  b«tt  havliig  ""!f'-rf  vku  ^ 
tsdo.ud  It  bloirlDC  too  tntblat  tk^  U  «■ 

ind.  >uTlii[1udcliittlii(batartIi*  im^vsdta 
bled  np  Itie  pncl[di».  We  had  wltb  o^  M  fe« 
bud'iplku.  irltb  vbleh  we  triad  to  mon  *rl 
ud  (oald  not  do  II.  Tie  hud-qiaM  n*  *a 
wUn,  (Bd  iho  niDD  men  iiIm  ««•  wia  a* 
hold  oT  Uis  ISoek  bj  tho  adgt,  mad,  wKta* 
difficulty,  »t  It  in  a  roctlDg  •— ■**t— .  wUcb  ti 
n  grot,  thai  I  wu  taiful  of  UA^  IkM  I 
■top  It  l«t  It  Bhonld  <U1  bs(^  npcB  w^  ml  f 
want  anflirtiuiiUel)-.  cleao   over  nya  IN  dia  ■ 

kind  or  ducrliilloa  bear  iho  Bock  ^m  (ls>n  V 
nicept  (KM  biiul-«plk«,  ud  that  I  Id  k  Bf  *■ 
bat  whlcb  ««  of  no  nK  la  npMttlBf  •■  !•«'■ 
Uili  li  tho  Irutt,  and  hUiIiix  |m|  ^  kiA, 
bopo  fur  aiilTatloiL 

-F*r  mj  part,  I  liad  no  IntenUcia,  <■  ttasM* 
twt  IboDgtit,  of  dolBf  mbchM  ara  ^  I OM* 
tlw  Beck  Into  tha  mo,    I  was  Imuaeatty,  M  miM 

kwn™,  employed, »  (U  u  

I  knmr  not  Ihst    thD  Bi 

Uib  ndgbboDrbood,  and  yoa  maf 

Ishment  vbes  I  finmd  ill  ~ 

I  -wu  to  be  trsn^ortcd  M  1 

tn^QHil  ma, 

■nd  (ha  bue   ftdnhooOi  In    tliei 

wicktd.     But,    ban  I   am,   my   dear 

bolding  np  my  baid.  boldly  cobmIoi 

commltlKd  an  act  of  InidTerteoFy.     Ba'^   axV 

— mj  chomcttf  la  jel  aoTa;  and  jog^  l^n 

Oat  amro  to  make  you  UDMy.     I  h»T« . 

tn  PoDEsnca:  amoag^t  them  lh«  pcrwwia 

nled  In  iha  fiock,  and  nany  ■who  wera  i 

now  aoa  Iha  Iblng  In  lU  tna  llgtit.    I  Imeiid  f  ^ 

the  bauble  to  111  plaoa  agalD,  sDd  bop*  la  nt  «s  ■■■ 

mdlt  la  I  .«Te  ancET  tx  throwtng  tl  dawn.'  I 

We  are  Ainusbed,  also,  with  a  co|tr«f  ■  1 
letter  from  the  asent  of  the  proprietor  of  ft*  I 


art  which  the  StoDe  standi,  ftnd,  cou- 

llr.or  the  Stone  itself.  Tbal  gentleman 

;-,  "  I  {jAve  □ohratlalion  in  BtBting  Umt 

)l  twlitve  you  bad  any  '   ■     ■"        '  " 

'    jnriog  niiy  one,  fmil  tbat  you 

TOO  should  do  so  bj  npBi'ltiag  the  Logan 
Rock.  From  the  momeutyou  b&d  reason  to 
know  the  eeasatioo  produced  hy  it,  1  can 
eaTel  J  e»y  that  you  hare  said  and  dona  every 
thing  in  yoar  power  to  mate  araenda.'' 

Lfituli^nant  Goldamilh  at  once  set  to  work 
to  Tcalore  the  Bocklo^  Stone  to  its  place;  not 
Iry  order  of  Ibe  Admiralty,  but  of  hia  own 
accord.  Tnckle  and  men  were  freely  furnisbed 
him  from  the  dockyard.  A  graphic  account 
dT  the  feat  appfored  in  the  Itoyal  Cornwall 
Gawtle  ottiiB  6tli  of  November,  1B21  :— 

*^ha  t/>giui  Rock  b  in  1t5  pUecs  JUkd  'Icga^igiiD. 
Uwlfwnt  Ooldtiallb  bunobl}-  npUml  tks  tnoi  ol 
•  nwmtDt  bj  ■  lane  f^  of  '^01,  awl  energy,  tod 
toonsi.  I  nj  roatmgr,  for  It  wu  a  oork  of  grnt 
f(tO;  mil  irhfreTer  dugn  wu,  Itiers  bs  ma 
■Iviji  r>r«n«t— mda  tbs  vrlgbt  ot  ihs  mau  of 
EuchJDerj^  tod  OD  tbe  ed^  of  iho  iiivcEplce-  An 
(njraTtnf,  which  nOI  •hanLjr  be  puWiihoi,  will  eaa- 
vi'j  Ihe  ti«t  Idea  ot  Oia  cmnpUcilnl  mmchbiery  ein- 
l,!?;od;  md  I  Bhill  mmtint  myHlf  wllb  bvelf  ob- 
;.-r\iDg,  ua  prMf  ot  tbe  iklUor  ihc  rands  of  niiply- 
ln«  it.  iLit  Duinj  Engloetn  bidtiitli  doubb  wbetboi 
IL  fonld  be  »  ippllid,  and  cicn  wbca  ecMtnl,  tta<i]> 
il'iabwd  whsttMrr  It  would  b*  endcnL 

Tlio  momonl,  Uicrtfore  (irn  Frtdij  la"),  when  tba 
iii^n  twikllielr  ilatlani  at  th«  opstaiu  wu  ui  unilnus 
( :.o.  uid  n&M,  tddr  twenty  mlnulM'  loll,  Lit 


'lb    movM, 

la  appomnco,  fbrmbie 

ir  ctlnglD(  to  Ba  preclplcca:  oon«eln  a 
o  ibfia  froid  tock  to 


Kuncn.  Imaelns  tbeMtf  mwu  wblobaraMennat- 
'  biuK  fnxB  whkb  ivpea  an  mnnedsd  with 
ditlni  Id  nuny  a  laid,  and  at  inaaitT*  Hrcnglb.  A 
flag  irsTta  otct  all:  Iho  huts  Mono  b  la  Ibe  midrt. 
ErfrTfj-f^Udlrocted  lotbt  moiutniiiabnik.  WlUlt 
breik  III  cfailDir— will  It  IiU  and  tproA  nilnr— or 
rtf  Iba  power  that  atlcDipti  to  alip  II  r— will 
Kill  and  ener^.  and  itrength,  and  bard^ood, 


aU  U.0  1 
tern  bci 
«p»cta(l 


1.  Each  wBi  the  llnE  baltJioiir.  In  two 
was  &ii9popd«d  In  the  air,  and  vLbratod :  hat 
IrlLiiapbant,  and  held  Uio  bog*  lorlatbin  J^t 


onTuadaj. 

atl*™«o  a  ilgnil 

|>Un,  indlhitlLlDgged  again. 

wbj-ai*notl„ai 

iroondhlD^blto 

It:  b«  1.  aldtMlng  than  flni. 

uid  oJUnj 

hanta  to  flod.  thr 

igb  wbai. 

Um  work  bad  b«n  d«i.-a  wo 

ikofg™ 

baud,  and  by  Hit  bbudng  wit 

bonthWDt 

^h»n;  and  then  tiin»d   with   all   M 
o  ru'ccive   lbs  re-echoing  cbccra  of  U 

LiledBHUontiwIUboglre] 
3  livt^  sketch  may  convey  »me  Idea  of  U 
That  Uonlenant  OuldiniiUi,  wbOH  chaTacltr 
planed  OB  a  lino  baals,  nay  bar* 
tpportnnlty  ot  ciertlng  his  grdit  talonta  and  hraTa 
t  !o  the  acrvlce  of  bl>  proTcxloD,  k  tbi  alBeera 
I  of  all  thla  nelghbouihood.'* 


A  DIP  IN  THE  NILE. 


who  comce  home  with  the 
dust  of  Ejiypt  on  hla  stioe^,  and  bringH  us 
cheerful  tnlk  from  the  bedaide  of  our  very  old 
frienii,  the  Nile,  is  always  to  be  heard  with 
pleoaurc.  Mr.  Baylo  St.  Johu,  who  talks  to 
us  agreeably  of  Father  Nile,  bie  iandoti  pro- 
perty, hla  towns  and  villages,  and  villager!, 
Ibrotigh  two  volumes,  enlilled  Village  Life 
ia  Egypt,  has,  therefore,  our  cnra  at  his  dis- 
poEal.  We  get  into  his  book  as  wa  would 
get  into  a  conTeoicnt  batbing.machine,  and 
roll  down  t«wardi  Die  famous  river.  Ilero 
wo  are  with  our  heads  bent  over  its  waters, 
into  which  we  are  about  to  dip. 

Tho  water  Oils  our  ears  and  bliads  onr 
eyes,  in  which,  blind  tliough  we  are.  6  thou- 
Band  lights  are  dancing.  We  sink  while  our 
heads  awim,  and  we  have  a  vision  ftt  once 
that  we  are  true  Egyptians,  pioaa  Moslcnw, 
nod  that  we  are  at  Cairo,  during  the  Festival 
of  the  Prophet — a  feast  at  which  in  the  new- 
ness of  our  orthodoxy  we  are  moreparticalorly 
anxious  to  asdat.  The  dancing  fight*  l>erore 
our  eyes  become  a  gay  illumination,  torcbea, 
lanterns  flmh  to  and  fro,  strings  of  lampa 
glitter  among  Itces,  the  treei  of  the  Eebckiy  en, 
Uie  Hyde  Fork  of  Cairo. 

The  Esbekiyeh  is  a  place  of  apaciooB 
gardens,  croaacd  by  alleys,  and  aunoundcd 
by  a  brood  drive  nnder  acacias  ftnd  sycar 
mores.  It  is  an  hour  after  sunset,  and 
we  are  walking,  we  think,  on  this  ground 
between  two  raws  of  tents,  all  pouring 
Btrenma  of  light  out  from  within.  We 
walk  up  to  the  grand  feature  of  the  scene, 
the  Eayim,  n  row  of  four  tail  masts  connected 
by  a  great  entanglement  of  rigging,  and  ot 
hUDg  witb  lampa  of  many  kinds,  the  oflbrings 
of  many  people.  By  the  light  of  this  ship  of 
Vauiball  that  glitters  down  on  moving 
tnrhaue  and  tarbooshca,  and  irradiates  the 
crowd  la  which  wo  are  becoming  wedged;, 
we  sea  strange  aighta  about  us.  Profane 
jokoi  and  pious  inoculations,  all  of  the  true 
Egyptian  Uoslem  cost,  are  gurgling,  insteo ' 
of  the  Nile  water,  in  our  ears ;  the  sights  ai 
very  phantom-like.  The  tents  ate  occupied 
by  holy  dcrtises,  who  are  at  work  therein, 
performing  publicly  for  the  religious  edifica- 
tion of  themaelves  and  their  beholders.  In  ■ 
small  tent  dimly  lighted,  two  or  three  are 
booadiag  fruilically  up  and  dowa,  like  Indiai- 
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rubber  men.  In  another,  derviscs  are  ponring 
out  their  souls  in  pcn»pIration  under  piles  of 
cloaka  and  blanketF.  In  a  large  tenti  brilliantly 
lighted  with  a  wooden  chandelier,  sit  thirty 
men  all  in  a  circle  chatting,  while  a  white- 
bearded  dervisc  in  the  middle  ailentlj  gets 
up  his  {ipiritual  steam.  He  begins  a  measured 
chant,  the  chat  ceases  ttom  the  thirty  mouths, 
and  the  thirty  heads,  all  keeping  time,  turn 
slowly  to  the  left,  and  look  at  the  same 
instant  over  the  thirty  left  shoulders.  "  Al — " 
cry  thirty  months  together,  and  back  work 
the  thirty  heads  to  the  right,  slowly  and 
solemnly,  till  thirty  faces  look  at  once  over 
thirty  right  shoulders:  **— lah!"  cry  the 
thirty  mouths.  Then  to  the  left  for  an  Al — 
again ;  then  to  the  right  for  a  — lah  I  The 
white-beard  in  the  middle  gets  his  steam  up 
more  and  more,  chants  fiister  and  faster.  The 
thirty  faces  turn  foster  and  faster  ;left,  right : 
Al— lah  I  Left,  right,  left,  right :  Al-1  A ! 
Al-lah !  Faster  and  faster,  as  if  thirty  men 
were  foriously  trying  to  shake  off  their 
thirty  heads:  Allahallahallahallab— the  err 
becomes  no  longer  voice — a  grunt,  a  howl. 
Excitement  grows,  the  men  can  no  longer  sit 
still:  they  leap  to  their  feet,  still  wagging  their 
heads  incessantly,  while  their  eyes  roll,  and 
their  features  wnthe,  and  the  wild  grunt  goes 
on  to  the  praise  of  Allah.  Turbans  are 
shaken  off,  and  shaven  polls  was  on :  lips 
foam,  but  through  them  there  still  pours  the 
inccwtant  Allahallahallah.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  dorvises,  for  one  has  fallen  In  a  fit  and  has 
been  dragged  off  into  a  comer  by  the  heels. 
The  motion  of  the  twenty-nine  is  changed  to 
a  duck  forward,  which  brings  the  nose  into 
perpetual  relation  with  th»  knees,  and  at 
each  Fpasmodio  bow  "Allah  "  is  now  lerked 
out  of  the  nine-and-twenty  months  in  one 
spasmodic  syllable,  which  seems  to  have 
been  retched  up  from  the  nine-and-twenty 
stomachs. 

The  time  changes.  It  is  still  the  Festival 
of  the  Prophet,  but  it  is  day,  and  we  are  wait- 
ing near  the  principal  tent  of  the  dcrvises 
to  see  the  ceremony  of  the  Doseh  or  the 
Trampling.  Thousands  of  people  are  assem- 
bled, some  on  the  top  of  a  great  wall,  some  on 
tree-tops,  some  on  house-tops,  others  on  the 
top  of  our  own  toes.  There  Is  room  among 
the  crowd,  however,  for  some  stalls  that  have 
been  set  up  by  boyi  and  women  who  sell 
oranges,  sweetmeats,  and  sherbet.  What 
would  be  the  pleasure  of  a  spectacle  from 
which  there  was  absent  that  testhetic  element 
of  perfect  refreshment  represented  at  oar  own 
places  of  mental  recreation  by  the  body-sooth- 
ing apples,  oranges,  and  ginger-beer  ?  There 
is  a  stir  now  in  the  crowd ;  the  sea  of  heads 
rises  an  inch  or  two,  for  the  spectators  are  on 
tiptoe.  Flags  are  to  be  seen  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  Iron  Gate  ;  most  of  them  arc 
green,  inscribed  with  letters  from  the  Koran. 
Chilimen  who  march  before  the  flags  hew  out 
of  the  crowd  an  alley  about  six  feet  wide. 
We  have  felt  the  clubs,  and  have  stood  back, 


and  are  rewarded  for  onr  coflMnn  %y  t 
place  in  the  front  row  of  the  hnman  nedgely 
which  the  lane  is  boanded. 

Two  and  two  in  a  Kmg  file,  the  near  bnfc 
of  each  pair  clasped  together,  and  tte  iff 
hands  resting  on  the  shoolders  of  As  an 
before  them,  down  fliere  cones  tuMm 
through  the  lane  a  tonrent  of  thotitH 
hundred  vonng  derriseSb  As  they  estte  d^r 
sway  with  an  uniform  aatomatOB  aMfiitiu 
ftt>m  Me  to  side,  gasping  oat  "  Albdi  f  ^ 
are  all  pale  and  bathed  in  sireat ;  fbej  mm 
to  be  all  drunk  with  fhiiatlctsiii,  aoow  psim 
with  a  drsaglit  of  something  better  lA 
may  help  them  to  go  thronrii  tbsff  jkm 
work.  Suddenly  all  stop,  fall  b  mm  tUi 
faces,  and  arrange  tiiemselTes  aUil^ddefi 
form  a  living  pavement,  a  aort  of  csiduaj 
road  of  meh. 

Busy  officials  rtuming   to   sad  fto  II  ll 
the  human  logs  together  nofttlT,  fay  aiQHtt|| 
here  an  arm  and  there  a  leg.    The  Ion  hm- 
ever,  are  not  bound  to  lie  quite  stEU/n^  * 
the  contrary,  they  are  exyected  to  keep  iliitl 
do  keed  up,  a  conmlsive  twltchfaig  Bota 
through  their  bodies,  while  at  tin  same  fSm 
these  miserable  men  are  iQl  at  wofk  nH^ 
their  noses  violently  in  the  dturt  ftom  rfih  M 
side,  and  gmntinff  oat  the  name  of  Goi  ■ 
swinish  accents.    Some  heUerfaig  hystasia 
are  inflected  with  the  fierce  pU«ne  of  bmit 
cism,  and  go  down  amoog  the  mnflsi 
There  is  a  murmur,  a  diout,    and  a  M 
silence,    while    the    crowd    sways  ofolf 
forward.    A  stout  man,  on  a  powerful  hone. 
surrounded  hj  about    a    doiea   atteadnts, 
moves  at  a  quick  walking  pace  Ofer  the  pw* 
trate  bodies.  Each  dervise  reccdves  the  hunr't 
tread  over  his  loins ;   some   tftmr  up  their 
heads  and  feet  when  the  weiriit  fidli^  writhing 
like  worms.    The  sheikh  rraes  sa  and  away. 
The  friends  of  the  dervisea  ru  forward  to 
pick  them  up,  and  whipper  li  Ihnr 
"  Wohed,''  which  means  "  DeclvethtCm^  of 
Qod."    Some  can  only  groan,  sons  are  in  a 
swoon,  some  remond  to   the    a|ipeal  with 
foaming  or  with  bleeding  lipa    A  few  hivff 
evidently    passed    tfarongh    fanatielsB  isii 
fits.    There  is  a  tall  And»  who  leaps  lit 
a  fish   whenever  he  is   touched   upon 
breast 

Famt  with  the  pressore  of  the  crowd 
with  the  repulsive  nature  of  the 
our  own  heads  become  dixsy,  a 
become  indisthict  before  our  eyee. 
that  may  be  also  the  eflfect  of  the  Nle 
into  which  we  have  dipped.  They  $fif  tint  s 
whole  life-story  becomes  preawft  in  tte 
compass  of  a  minute  to  jQi^  .drowning  dmb; 
the  Nile  may  therefoce  M  another  vision  ot 
two  swlnniriBg  in  otir  heads  befbre  we  rise  sp 
to  the  surfiftce. 

We  are  at  the  base  of  a  pyramid  of  Dasfaoor, 
and  climb  up  to  the  entrance.  A  long,  sloping 
gallery  leads  us  down  to  a  low 


r 


through  which  we  creep  with  lahonr  asBoag 
huge  stones   into   a   gloomy  ehamlisr.     A 
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Ik  cumber — a  vnaU  of  overlappiDg  atoaoa 
'L't  at  Ibe  bt'igbt  of  about  forty  I'ect 
r  bcada — we  crawl  upon  our  faces 
.  nigli  a  p&£sa!;e  fome  twelve  inclica  high 
A  roughly  pavt.>d,  A  group  of  pale  men,  each 
th  a  taper  in  bi*  Imnd.  the  nose  of  one  iipun 
I  he<.-U  of  anoLher,  all  rapidly  beootaing 
rplB  ajidpewpiriogoat  of  erery  iiore.  Tbe 
It  is  frightfoL  Smothered  voLceB  from 
r  bebiail  protcd  against  the  dust  Idclicd  up  iu 
front,  and  th«  reply  cooies  bacli  from  the 
front  in  ellHed  groaHB.  We  wriggle  des- 
perately oowarda  through  this  wonn-hole 
but  DO  end  appnai^  If  there  should  be  ai 
end,  bote  can  we  net  back  to  the  light  again 
At  lecKih  the  fint  head  and  the  Urst  right 
•im  that  holds  a  taper  is  thrust  out  inl 
open  eipimBe ;  a  minute  marc  and  one 
■taod*  upright,  giddy  aod  f^t.  dnppLng 
ptn^Mration.  The  rest  follofi',  doHty-haircd 
ud  purple-featured.  This  chamber  U  pre- 
dscly  lilcc  the  ooe  we  just  now  quitli^dL  We 
■Hcrtaiu  this  fact,  and  work  our  way  back  to 
regain  the  Ircab  ^  of  tbe  dcEcrt,  the  expanse 
tit  which  we  then  >«e  bom  the  nimmit  of  the 
nme  pyramid  svelliug  away  in  stony  waves. 
A  fox  breaks  from  his  hole  under  oar  feet. 
Mid  runs  before  ui. 

Again  we  are  about  to  burrow,  The  chief 
pyrunid  of  the  Sakkarah  ^oup  rises  from  its 
vast  pedestal  of  rooky  desert  in  fire  great 
ncpe.  that  together  reach  a  height  of  some 
three  hundred  feet.  We  are  impelled  to 
worm  our  way  into  its  heart.  The  entrance, 
at  the  bDllom  ot  a  great  bote,  is  about  forty 

SacH  froio  Its  bDrthem  front ;  we  climb 
oiFn.  oae  by  one.  cacb  makiag  on  ATalanche 
of  £an<l  and  rubUdi,  and  eater,  following  on 
Arab.  Tamiu)t  Us  book  to  tbe  entnuiee, 
each  of  UB  crawls  in,  f^t  lint,  while  bis 
laaulh  and  bis  ^t»  flU  with  dtist ;  tbe  Amb 
takes  varb  by  (he  legs  wid  pnlli  him  then 
along  ft  narrow  naaugo,  under  a  block  of 
Etoai?.  the  lintel  of  Uiu  aocicat  doorway.  Here 
wt'  iinrp  space  to  t&t  as  we  are  pnlled  In  by 
tbe  Arab,  and  talk  to  one  aootber  with 
,'i'iutcd  breath,  bj'  tiipcr-ligbt.  Now  wa 
il'-^riid  in  aiQ  ahng  steep  winding  passages 
(III  in  Ibe  rock,  uur  tapers  tbrowlug  about 
ili;idoH-j  that  aptj^riously  corns  and  go,  and 
■''«ui  mure  teal  than  w<  ourselrea  appear 
wll^e  treading  thaa  upoo  tbe  paths  of  a  dead 
wiirliL  Paseages  branch  off,  upwards,  down- 
M^uili:  we  go  on  and  down  a«  if  bound  for 
tilt  Unvta  (if  th«  earth.  Somotinics  the 
gnlk-r^  sspaode  in  a  vagi  crcclee  overhead ; 
EometimcB  it  nanewH  to  a  hole ;  EometimeB 
wo  drop  down-  w  into  a  ehallon  well,  and 
Ir.iv'.'l  on  Bgaiu.  At  langlh  we  cume  into  wt 
optii  i>pacc.  lo  wbicb  we  Me  do  boundary  but 
u  thick  wall  of  darkneee,  in  whlcb  oar  tapers 
caiuiot  at  Grst  make  a  t^eaeh.  Aa  we  became 
acciintomed  to  the  ^looa,  oar  eyes  diaaeni 
four  walls  of  rocks  rising  aroond  us,  broken 


but  the  r 


r,  high  above 


our  beads,  beyond  the  power  of  tbe  tapen,  is 
a  veil  of  dorkueas.  We  collect  materials  and 
kindle  a  great  lire,  about  which  we  sit  in  the 
red  light,  upon  great  blocks  of  stone  that 
moke  oonfiision  on  tbe  floor  ;  and  now  we 
sec,  a  hundred  foot  above  our  heads,  the  roof 
of  the  ^eat  cave,  uU  scooped  out  of  the  rock ; 
the  entire  substance  of  the  pyramid  presses 
above  it,  In  tbe  centra  of  the  cave  a  grand 
column  of  granite,  fltted  upon  a  hole,  conceals 
a  mystery.  So  might  a  demon  he  confl&ed  j 
and  we,  perhaps,  are  oetors  in  some  adventure 
of  the  old  days  of  enohaotmcnl-  In  a  comer 
we  may  And  a  goblet,  wbieb  wc  break  ;  and 
when  we  break  it  suddenly,  tite  tave  will 
shake,  the  granite  column  fall. in  powder  from 
tbe  htile  it  covers,  and  a  resplendent  fairy, 
who  bad  been  imprisoned  in  tbst  cave  by  a 
malignant  sorcerer,  will  rise  and  reward  us 
with  a  plate  upon  which  food  never  tails,  and 
a  bunch  of  everlastiag  grapes  that  distil  at  a 
wifh  any  wine  in  tbe  world,  from  Bargundr 
and  Port  down  to  the  Greek  rcrinout  aboml- 
nations.  Wo  do  not,  however,  seek  iti  any 
way  like  this  to  accattjplisb  tbe  adveLlure  of 
'^e  cave  ;  wc  leave  the  Are  behind  a»  flickei^ 

ig  and  leaping  to  the  lofty  roof  that  is  ag^n 
hung  with  the  tapestry  of  darkness,  and 
struggle  onward  through  another  passage, 
half  cboked  with  great  blocks  of  stone.  It 
was  a  handsome  gallery  a  long,  long  time  ago, 
and  lined  with  painted  alabaster ;  now  it  lends 
IS  among  dismal  branching  poasages,  which 
Flifle  us  witb  heat  and  dust,  and  the  KgypUaa 
dorkncs  that  defies  our  tapers.  We  arc  glad 
-'ben  we  get  out  again  into  tbe  bright  light 

f  an  Egyptian  day. 

Again  we  are  creeping  Qtider  ground  into 
the  ibis  mummy  pitSL  A  Hunt  gleam  of 
litfbt  at  the  bottwD  of  tbe  descent  shows 
where  the  Arab  is,  who  has  sped  on  too 
hastily  before  us.  We  have  passed  out  of 
the  narrow  passage  Ibrongh  nliich  we  were 
forced  to  crawl ;  tbe  walls  have  retreated  on 
each  side  ;  tbe  roof  has  abruptly  ascended,  but 
we  cannot  stand  np.  We  are  upon  a  slope  of 
sand  that  gently  slides  us  on,  one  after  the 
otbor,  witb  our  heads  all  downwards.  It  is 
impoHsIble,  without  making  the  maittr  u  orsc, 
to  attempt  cither  lo  get  up  or  turn.  We  looi: 
ahead  and  see  the  stream  of  snud  before  us 
pouring  in  a  gentle  cataract  over  the  cil^e  of 
a  square  well,  too  broad  to  offer  aay  hope 
bf  help  by  leaching  out  towards  it  sides.  We 
glide  on  ;  bat,  as  each  head  pa.°sos  over  the 
brink  of  tbe  well,  tbe  snartby  face  of  llie 
Arab  is  discovered  looking  up  for  iL  Tbe 
Arab  stands  with  his  outstretched  legs  planted 
opoa  two  projectioiM,  cloae  under  the  cataract 
of  sand  and  stoae  ;  and,  catching  us  as  wo 
cone,  jilants  us  in  safety.  We  are  soon  ail 
down  and  roaming  along  galleries  iuto 
chamber  after  chamber,  into  ohaojljera  by  the 
buDdred.  some  of  tbcm  huge  caves,  and  all  tbo 
catacombs  of  ibises. 

Rising  now  and  sbaldng  tbe  Kile  vtiot  I 
from  our  ttees,  we  look  oat  ovci  thr  c^a^t 
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of  the  river.  On  one  Me  the  mastB  of  an 
anchored  boat  lean  agaimtt  a  grove  of  locnst 
trees,  in  which  a  cloud  of  pigeons  comes  to 
settle,  loading  them  as  if  with  huge  white 
flowers.  On  the  opposite  bonk  a  long  dense 
wood  of  sycamores  and  acacias  Just  allows 
the  setting  sun  to  bo  seen  in  fragments  like 
a  distant  conflagration.  A  mass  of  strangely 
contorted  clouds,  with  broken  rainbows  here 
and  there,  tapestries  nearly  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  heavens.  The  lake-like  reach  of  the 
river  is  steeped  in  the  most  gorgeous  colours. 
It  glows  full  of  light  flrom  brim  to  brim,  and 
burning  eddies  and  rosy  ripples  come 
trembling  up  to  kiss  our  cheeks  as  we  are 
bathing.  The  world  below,  borrowing  all 
the  bean^  of  the  heavens,  seems  to  borrow 
also  then:  transparency,  and  shines  and 
glitters  as  if  about  to  dissolve  like  a  soap 
bubble. 

On  the  shore  we  observe  the  gisrs  or  em- 
bankments, of  heichts  varying  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  by  which  communication  is  kept 
up  between  the  villages.  These  gisrs  are 
pierced  here  and  there  by  sluice-gates,  for  thev 
are  accompanied  by  a  lystem  of  canals  which 
in  the  snmmer  become  drv  and  choked  with 
mud.  To  keep  canalB  and  gisrs  in  repair 
much  labour  is  required,  and  this  the  fellahs, 
or  Egyptian  villagers,  are  forced  to  ftimish 
at  wages  that  will  barely  maintain  life  even 
in  Egypt  A  gang  of  five  or  six  hundred  fellahs 
— men,  women  and  children — may  be  met 
often  by  the  traveller,  listlessly  at  work  with 
mattock  and  basket,  under  the  eyes  of  ap- 
pointed taskmasters — Arabs,  like  themselves 
— armed  with  swords  and  whips.  And  though, 
by  taking  earth  to  raise  the  gisr  from  &ie 
neighbouring  canal  which  they  have  also  to 
deepen,  they  might  get  through  two  labours 
with  the  toil  of  one,  thev  may  be  seen 
actually  digging  here  and  there  deep,  useless 
holes  in  a  field  covered  with  green  com. 

The  villagers  of  Egypt  are  good  fellows, 
but  they  have  no  motive  to  industry.  Much 
of  their  life  is  spent  in  task  labour,  and  if 
they  earn  more  for  themselves  than  bare 
subMistence,  any  superfluity  that  they  may 
bo  discovered  to  possess  is  wrung  from  them 
by  the  officers  of  government  iMortion 
and  cheating,  gamiEhed  abundantly  with 
blows,  pervade  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Egypt.  The  Governors  of  the  great 
provinces  are  Turks,  but  the  minor  dis^cts 
all  have  native  officers  of  peasant  origin, 
called  Nazirs,  who  bring  to  the  village  doors 
the  system  of  oppression.  They  are  not 
loved  the  worse  for  it  They  do  as  they  are 
done  by  ;  they  are  beaten,  and  they  beat 
Excessive  taxes  are  of  course  demanded  of 
the  fellahs,  who  of  course,  if  they  be  re- 
spectable revise  to  pay,  of  course  are  horsed 
in  Eton  style,  and  suffer  the  naboot  Blows 
are  honourable,  and  the  man  is  to  bo  envied 
who  has  suffered  most,  and  allowed  the  least 

?[uantity  of  money  to  be  tortured  from  him. 
t  is  ill  done  in  a  quiet  fiunily  way.    The 


iheikh  of  a  hamlet  rita  under  the  pahn  k 
his  marketplace.  The  fellah  who  hn  paH 
hia  quarterly  tax  and  taken  his  naboot  Ij 
way  of  assurance  that  no  more  can  bec» 
tracted  from  him,  goes  end  aqiiAta  dovi  m 
easilv  as  in  his  sore  conditioQ  be  k  aUi^ 
quietly'to  see  the  same  prooen  gone  llnq^ 
with  his  meighbour,  aocepte  m  pfpefrne 
friend  whose  turn  is  yet  to  COTne,  nldDr 
boasti  of  the  few  fuddaha  he  hii  mH, 
though  he  had  held  them  in  iteeiK  «te 
liis  tongue  to  pav  in  case  the  toctne  Aoril 
prove  unendurable.  The  sheikh  appcakti 
Allah  and  the  Prophet,  doee  a  hard  dq^ 
work,  and  when  he  has  raleed  At  tmomi 
that  he  thinks  sulBclent,  goes  hoai  in  hofi 
that  he  may  be  able  in  hie  torn  tahMp  baA 
a  small  proportion  for  himaelt  Hh  Haiir 
of  the  distnct,  however,  keeps  en  cje  vpoi 
the  sheikhs  of  the  villaffes,  when  tan  I 
now  is  to  suffer,  for  the  Nazir  wanti  mtt^ 
to  satisfy  the  Governor  of  his  yiuiliMi 
through  whose  hands  the  money  next  il 
pass— and  at  the  same  time  to  yield  apoiAi 
to  his  private  pocket  Bat  the  Gofoa^ 
who  also  wants  to  pocket  picUngs,  hoUifti 
naboot  over  the  Nasirs,  and  so  on  thm^ 
evervstep. 

>\1ien  not  collecting  taacee,  fhe  didttb 
admired  in  the  village  as  its  most  mimlilfr 
first  citizen.  The  fellahs  ti^at  Urn  liA 
respectful  familiarity.  The  principal  aei^ 
the  village— the  oldest  and  best  bcfcawi 
collect  about  him  in  the  OTening,  aol  lift  || 
politics  over  the  pipe  and  the  colfee  eof, 

Manv  of  the  Egyptian  TillaM  are  wm 
miserable  heaps  of  huts,  aroimd  sad  aaoai 
which  rise  palm  trees,  one  or  man  of  whin 
belongs  to  each  family.  Thers  k  no  vftfUe 
mosque,  bat  a  room  is  genenB|y  art  a|Mrt 
for  public  praver.  In  larger  vQIagei  the 
houses  are  still  chiefij  of  qm  tarj,  bat 
many  have  an  upper  room  need  Madvtifing, 
with  stores,  donkeys,  goats,  and  Olher  pro- 
perty below.  The  upper  floor  Ismdiedhy 
an  external  staircase,  and  contains  two  er 
three  rooms,  each  reached  by  a  separate  doer 
fh)m  the  open  landhig.  The  roor  Is  (^  p^ 
rafters,  covered  thii&y  with  clay. 
sheikh's  house  is,  of  course,  on  a  larger 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  oome 
villages  are  to  be  seen  neat  white 
in  gardens,  belonging  to  Nazirs  ial 
great  men.  In  such  villages  there  k^tiM 
commonlv  a  grain  store.  The  moatfii  k 
known  by  a  pepper-boz  minare 
indented  parapet  of  a  terrace  in  the 
style.  There  IS  a  coffee-house  with  a  earred 
woodwork  front,  a  barber's  shop  with  lofty 
narrow  divans,  and  a  square  roofed  wiU 
dhourra  staDs,  through  whidi  the  sonll^ 
filters  upon  stalls  called  shops,  and  womea 
squatted  on  the  ground  who  oflfer  for  salt 
trays  of  bread  and  heaps  of  veffetobles. 

The  house  of  an  ordinary  villager  hat  two 
rooms,  fruuished  with  mud  divans  fsbed 
a  few  inches  from  the  floor.    Its  most  in- 
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portaot  nrlU-lE  of  furnitnro  is  tlie  Fim, 
Tb«t  U  a  kind  of  pcrman«nt  bedstead,  built 
of  brick,  and  cuoMlnlag  on  itrcbrj  ttore. 
This  provides  vcumth  in  winlcr.  »na  ft  in 
tb«  cooking-place.  The  whole  timily  ?lfi>ps 
■omelime?,  in  cold  ipcather,  on  l)io  fiirn, 
which  Iteing  fed  wilh  dang  fuel,  is  maiiitain-d 
•lIolslitataRentlobeat.  There  nrdnorljairs 
■□d  lubk9.  or  naane ;  bat  Ibcrc  is  somL'tlrtii^B 
a  disli-stana  ft  few  tachea  higb,  and  there  are 
a  fi'w  enrthi-n  diahet,  bowls,  nod  water-jars. 
This  dwelliug  baa  low  doors,  anil  windows 
al>ont  six  iocbes  iqnarc. 

Tbc  fellab  is  apt  to  plaf  the  master  in  bis 
household,  M  the  master  is  plajcd  to  himself 
out  of  doors.  &  great  part  of  tfie  land  of 
X^Tpt  beiongi  as  estate  to  thg  Pacha  and  a 
ftw  great  luided  proprietors,  who  farm  it 
oat.  The  people  go  with  tlie  soil  :  each 
ptsMOt  has  »  small  allotment  which  be  enl- 
tinles  vhea  bo  is  able,  bnt  the  man  wfao 
fkrtna  ibo  estate  od  which  bo  livea  bas  a 
right  to  his  labour,  and  the  giTlng  of  wages 
b  often  merel;  opliooal.  In  money,  or  kind, 
or  personal  Beryico.  the  Egyptian  Tillagcr 
Ea  made  to  paj  back  ninetj-flve  per  cent 
apoa  the  produce  of  his  labour. 

For  tbia  plunge  into  the  Nile  aod  gossip 
upon  Village  Life  in  Egjlpl,  we  are  indebted 
alloeethec  to  the  pleasaul  book  of  Mr.  Baylc 
St.  John.  We  pay  our  thaoks  to  him  accord- 
ingly. 


AN   iSTEBVIEW   WITH  TUE  MADIAI. 

Hatko  recciTBd  permission  from  the 
Tuscan  Secretary  of  State  to  visit  the  Madial 
in  the  prisooi  where  they  are  severally  ci- 

JialtDg  their  eaonnoui  crime  of  posacssiog  a 
ibie,  we  detcnnioed  to  lake  the  husband 
Brst  in  order,  for,  by  a  refinement  of  crnel^, 
they  are  conQncd  b  separate  ptIsoDS,  in  dU"- 
fercnt  parts  of  the  country. 

Frasccsco  Madii^  is  conBncd  in  Voiterra, 
a  desolate  town  rituated  on  a  bleak  hill  in 
the  mid^t  of  the  Tuscan  Maremme,  but  to 
the  antiquary  full  of  interest  for  its  Etruscan 
remains,  and  to  the  lover  of  art  as  being  the 
ceuirc  and  place  of  manufacture  for  those 
alabaator  ornaments  which — [torn  the  tnme 
bBJ  insipid  snow-wbite  baskets  of  the 
chimney-piece  of  a  ladies'  academy,  to  tbe 
ciuDlc  vases  of  agatc-Blabaaler  in  the  cabinet 
of  th*  connoisseur — aro  found  aa  ornaments 
in  almoet  every  country. 

Voltena  may  be  approached  from  Florence 
on  two  sides,  either  by  Poggiabonai  or  by 
Fonladcra  ;  »e  were  recommended  the  latter 
as  an  easier,  though  longer  road. 

Having  taken  oar  places  by  the  railway 
from  Florence,  amid  the  potting  smiles  of  an 
old  fiower-girl — wbo,  at  she  (breed  her  carna- 
tions upon  us,  tried  to  infuse  into  those 
smiles  something  of  the  sweetness  of  younger 
daj;;— weiteamedalong.atsomewiteenmilcs 
an  hour,  aa  for  is  Fontadera.  Here,  after 
tefusiag  the  invitatioo  of  a  Tolnble  wtturino 


be  conducted  to  the  now  deserted  lakes 
of  Monli^cntino,  wo  i^ffcctcd  an  nrmngcn^tnt 
for  Volturra  at  a  price  about  tbe  half  of  what 
he  iwkpd,  and  prulmbly  twice  as  much  an  bo 
spcctpd.  The  rniid  was  noeiciTilioftablp  : 
uek  as  we  Englishmen  arc  in  the  habit  of 
turning  to  be  peculiar  to  UacAdam  and 
oureclves.  When  seven  milea  from  Volti-rra 
in  ditlance,  and  two  hours  in  time,  tbc  town, 
with  its  fortress,  was  seen  orowulog  the  heialils, 
and  apparently  quite  near  at  bond,  from 
this  point  the  whole  rooto  presented  the 
wildest  scene  of  desolation,  as  the  Miil  con- 
sists of  ft  cold  white  clay  on  which  not  a 
blade  of  verdure  will  grow,  and  which  rain 
and  torrents  have  worn  away  into  romantic 
shapes,  leaving  tbe  upper  surface  Inure 
and  full  of  cracks.  The  whole  country,  as 
,3  the  eye  can  see,  has  such  an  appeiir- 

B3    one  miglit   imagine  the    earth   to 

have  preacnlod  when  the  Deluge  Drst  sub- 
Under  the  walls  of  the  town,  we  overtook 
_  party  of  holiday-making  "  artists"  in 
alabaster,  and  were  told  that,  by  acconipany- 
ing  them  up  a  sleep  foot-path  to  the  left,  we 
ehould  arrive  half-on-hoar  before  our  car- 
riage, which  had  to  wind  Its  way  up  the 
Elgzaga. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  our  landlord  made 
much  boast  of  "some  Engliehmcn"  who  bad 
bees ''staying  for  the  last  month  with  him." 
This  turned  out  to  be  a  true  Samaritan  who, 
witii  bis  Eoa,  had  devoted  all  that  time  to 
cheering  tbe  sinldng  spirits,  strengthening 
the  drooping  mind  and  enlivening  the  solitary 
houra  or   Uie  poor  prisoner  we  camu   to 

As  OUT  time  was  limited,  and  we  conld  not 
vi«it  tlie  prison  before  ten  next  morning, 
wo  arranged  for  an  early  intpeetion  of 
the  Etruscan  remiUns  In  the  Museum,  being 
the  most  perfect  collection  of  tomhs  (some 
of  them,  probably,  but  little  later  than  the 
time  of  Abraham)  that  exbtts  in  Europe.  It 
would  be  foreign  from  our  subject  to  detail  the 
treasures  of  this  striking  collection  ;  but  we 
may  pause  to  notice  one  angular  custom, 
whLcb,if  now  adopted,  would  cause  a  cnrnpielc 
revolution  in  epitaphs.  Many  of  the  older 
tomtiB  represent,  ia  the  sculnturcd  relief  with 
which  all  are  decorated,  the  passage  of  Ihe 
soul  to  its  destined  state  for  the  future.  The 
spirit  of  the  departed  Is  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  led  on  eitber  by  a  good  angel  (o 
realms  of  bliss,  or  by  ft  bad  spirit,  with  a 
huge  hammer  over  his  shoulder,  to  the  place 
of  torment.  Wo  could  well  fanc^  the  em- 
hnrrassment  that  would  bo  cipericnccd  by 
the  surviving  relations  In  deciding  so  im- 
portant a  point  as  the  nature  of  the  entab- 
lature, and  what  a  conviocin|;  and  pcrmaaent 
proof  it  would  aSbrd  of  their  opinion  of  the 
departed.  In  one  instance,  a  departed  spirit, 
whose  horse,  urged  on  by  the  bad  angel,  ia 
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the  bridle  until  he  has  fairly  broaght  the 
horse's  huad  aside  even  to  the  shoulder — and 
yet  Btill  progressing  do^Tiward. 

The  hour  fur  our  admi&Hion  into  the  prison 
having  arrived,  we  presented  our  order, 
which  seemed  a  mere  matter  of  form,  as  our 
visit  had  been  evidently  announced  before- 
hand. As  Francesco  Madiai  was  in  the 
infirmary,  we  were  conducted  first  over  other 
parts  of  the  prison,  in  which  every  prisoner 
is  not  only  confined  separately,  but  does  his 
work  and  takes  his  exercise  separately.  Each 
man  is  put  to  the'tviork  which  he  followed 
before  his  committal,  so  that,  as  each  cell  was 
opened,  we  saw  hatters,  carpenters,  weavers, 
and  even  blacksmiths,  at  work.  The  cells 
were  all  clean  and  well  ventilated,  a  separate 
cell  being  usually  provided  for  each,  so  that 
except  in  very  rare  cases  no  prisoner  sleeps 
in  his  workiibop.  The  diet  was  much  the 
same  as  they  would  have  been  used  to  out- 
side, while  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  extra 
labour  was  permitted  to  bo  laid  out  in 
extra  delicacies,  thus  affording  this  first 
incentive  to  even  the  least  impressionable  of 
rational  beings. 

Long  corridors  ran  throochout  the  building 
with  tnese  cells  on  each  side  of  them,  and  at 
the  central  spot  was  a  small  square  space, 
where  a  crucifix  is  set  up  and  the  mass  per- 
formed, so  that  care  is  taken  to  give  to  all 
the  prisoners  the  comfort  of  religjious  services, 
except  the  unfortunate  Madiai,  whose  de- 
privation in  this  respect  is  a  severe,  though 
inevitable,  ap:gravation  of  their  sufferings. 
The  refusal  of  their  Bible  and  other  devotional 
books  is  an  unnecessary,  cruel,  and  dangerous 
feature  in  their  solitary  confinement. 

We  found  Francesco  in  a  comfortable  room  of 
the  infirmary,  and  the  exemption  which  his 
illness  procured  him  from  prison  discipline  and 
prison  drrs8,  along  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedy 
release  which  ho  seemed  to  entertain,  gave 
him  a  more  cheerful  air  than  we  afterwards 
found  in  his  unfortunate  wife.  We  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  in  French,  this 
lanpcuago  being  adopted  at  his  own  request,  in 
onlcr  that  the  governor  and  doctor — ^who,  I 
conclude,  had  been  ordered  to  be  present — 
might  hear  it. 

We  did  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to  alter  on 
this  account  what  would  otherwise  (have  been 
the  tenor  of  our  conversation.  As  we  had 
come  with  no  intention  of  embittering  his 
mind  against  the  powers  that  be,  no  interrup- 
tion was  oficred  by  either  of  those  present. 
Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  than  the 
whole  conversation  and  manner  of  the  poor 
prisoner.  His  reference  to  Scripture,  waich 
one  naturally  looked  for  in  one  whose  love 
for  it  was  his  whole  crime  and  must  form  his 
whole  conpolation,  were  frequent  But  all 
each  quotations  were  perfectly  free  from  cant 


or  affectation,  and  seemed  to  be  bat  the  vU» 
ings  of  his  heart 

He  was  evidently  mach  cheered  I7  «r 
visit,  and  his  evennesB  of  spirit  and  aoHi 
calnmess  Beems  to  umke  an  impreaBioo^  em 
on  the  governor  of  the  priRon. 

The  route  to  the  prison  of  Lncci  £i  ofer 
much  more  beaten  ground.  SiMrisgyoi^ 
Uierefore,  as  we  rested  at  Pin,  all  nptara 
over  the  unequalled  grouping  of  thekuiif 
tower,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Baptiitaj,  k 
one  noble  space,  we  will  inTite  ron  to  otv 
the  "  Ergastolo "  at  Lucca.  The  wnam- 
ments  of  the  ^son  are  Bimllar,  thoo^ 
some  respects  inferior,  to  those  at  YolfcD^ 
bat  it  alone  contains  female  as  well  at  ak 
prisoners.  The  proportion  of  (te 
throughout  Tuscany  is  verj  tm 
fifty  females,  to  npwarda  of  two 
maJes, 

We  found  poor  Roaa  sutferlns  ftoalMfr 
ache,  depressed  in  spirits,  still  OsUetopli 
from  her  old  spinal  compliant,  svidhr 
repeated  disappointments,  unwilling  to  lU 
of  hope.  In  ncr  odious  striped  pruoadm^ 
with  ner  hair  cut  to  the  priaon  iMiktiHt 
and  a  cotton  handkerchief  over  £er  kd, 
those  who  had  known  her  In  her  hafffcr 
days  woold  with  difBcnltj  haTe  reeogBsri 
her  now.  She  was,  howeyer,  well  nfpflrii 
from  within ;  though  she  spolce  of  her  mid 
as  having  come  upon  her  like  a  ttai» 
clan.  Ucr  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  betaMB- 
ceal  her  own  sufferings  from  her  laM* 
and  to  haye  more  ccrtaintj  aa  to  ths  ibte 
of  his  health,  shattered  as  she  knew  it  total 

She  had  receiyed  visits  fros  tuo  rnv^ 
able  personages— no  less  thsa  the  Grand 
Duchess  and  tibe  Archbiflhopb  HovieeiBlted 
a  personage  as  the  former  cosld  jiara  visiled 
her  in  her  cell,  and  for  such  n  oftsee^  with- 
out such  a  visit  resulting  1a  a  pttdw,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Nor  is  it  less  singular  that  «M  chined 
with,  and  pronounced  gnlltj  oC**OpeaiB' 

giety  in  the  way  of  proecljtfslBg,^  ihoaU 
ave  been  twice  requested  bj  ths  trfhhiAir 
to  "  pray  for  him." 

Having  given  a  temperate  and 
lousl^  unezaggerated  account  of  the  . 
position  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  ws 
with  greater  confidence  solicit  atteni 
the  following  statement,  which  shonM 
a  chill  on  every  heart,  including 
hearts  of  their  oppressors.  It  is  ovr  $m  be- 
lief that  if  their  present  sentence  l#CinM 
out,  or  even  if  their  present  punlshaent  li 
continued  much  longer,  their  Ifyes  will  ki 
sacrificed.  Time  will  iho:v  hffw  ftr  we  a* 
correct  in  our  view  ef  the  present  steteflf 
their  health.  We  have  done  our  dstr  in  t» 
tifying  to  what  we  saw  and  know— the  svfiri 
responsibility  must  rest  with  otherSi 
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TKABING  IN  DEATH. 

Sxmiui.  jun  have  now  elapsed  since  ft 

began  to  be  clear  to  the  comprehensioa  of 

BUKt  ralionnl  mva.  that  the  EnglUb  pe^d|iIp 

1  lUleo  JDlo  a  coQ<1ilian  much  to  be  re* 

Ited.  ia  r('s|ii^cl  to  tbcir  Funpral  cusloinn. 

{ptem  of  barbaroaa  ebow  knd  t^xpoase  was 

_id  to  hare  gnduall;  erected  Itjielf  above 

k  grave,  which,   wliile   it    couiil  postilbU 

'  no   honor  to  the  meniory  of  the  dend. 

1   great    dishonor  to  the   living,   as   in- 

~'~  ;  tliem  to  associate  the   mast   solemn 

una  uceailona   vith  unmeaning  mumr 

!.  difhaucst  debt,  proruw  waste,  and 

example   in  on   otter   oblirioa  of  re- 

Bponsihility.     The    more  the    sulyect   wai 

mined,  and  the  lover  the  iDreitlgation 

!   carried,  the   more    moastroaa  (as  wait 

naiaral)  these  usagee  appeared  to  be,  both 

in  IhetnMire*  and  Eo  their  eonscquenccs.    No 


lit;  in  Funerals—lliegontililr  being  estimated 
bj  ttie  amoaot  of  ghaxtl/  foil/  in  which  the 
ondertsker  wiu  permitted  to  run  riot — de- 
icended  even  to  the  ■rerj  poor :  to  whom  the 
cost  of  funeral  ciutoBUinis  io  ruinons  and  so 
diBprDpurtioQate  to  their  means,  (tint  Iher 
formed  Club9  among  UienuelveB  to  deftay  hucd 
char^^es.  Manr  of  these  Clubs,  couduotud  bj 
designing;  villains  who  prejed  upon  the 
geoera!  infirmily,  cheated  and  wronged  the 
poor,  most  crueflj  ;  olhcri,  bj  presentias  a 
ew  class  of  temptations  to  the  wlokedeat 
iturca  among  them,  led  to  a  nev  claai  of 
LTcCBiu-y  murders,  so  abominable  In  their 
iniijuity.lhat  Ungoage  cannot  stigmatize  tbem 
^■ili  .-irrtii'k'nt  severity.  ThM nothing  might 
li'  I' .i.^:::i;iu  complete  the  general  depravity, 
li.:'.i..-,M,.  .^,  Qiid  falwhood,  of  this  slate  of 
Ui:ii^-,   I'l.'  ilnur<l  fact  oame  to  light,  that 

iiuiiL ribiii   barplea  aeanmed  the  titles  of 

fiiriiUhcrs  of  Funerals,  who  poasessed  do 
I'jncril  fUrnUiue  whatever,  1)ut  who  formed 
filing  IllQ  of  middlemen  between  the  chief 
I  mourner  and  the  real  tn^esman,  and  who 
hired  out  the  trappings  fhitn  one  to  another 
— p^w^ing  them  on  like  watn-bocketsatn  Are 
--^'Vi-ry  one  of  tbem  cbargtng  hi!<  cnoroiDiis 
percentage  on  his  sliare  of  Mtt  "  binek  job." 
Add  to  all  this,  the  demondration.  by  tiic 
simpleet  and  plainest  praotteal  aoienoe,  of  the 


terrible  conscqaences  to  the  liviuj;,  liivvidil.ly 
resulting  from  tlie  practice  of  liurjiii;;  llit- 
dend  in  the  midat  of  crowded  towns ;  uud  Ibu 
e^oaitiou  of  a  system  of  indecent  horror, 
revolting  to  our  nitnre  and  disgrDcer'nl  to 
DiiriLgettudnatlon,  arising  out  of  lliecimlltied 
limilc  of  such  burial-ground.",  and  lb«  avarice 
of  llieir  proprietors:  and  the  culminating 
point  of  this  gigantic   mockery   h  nt    luit 

Out  o*  snch  almoRt  incredible  ilej^iliition. 
savinfc  that  the  proof  of  it  is  too  caxj,  we  are 
still  very  slowly  and  feebly  emerging.  There 
are  now,  we  conlldently  hope,  among  the 
middle  classes,  many,  who  have  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  these  evils  through 
the  parliamentary  papers  in  wbicfa  tiiey  an 
described,  would  be  moved  by  no  human  con- 
sidcratioD  to  perpetuate  the  old  bad  ejrample; 
but  who  will  leave  it  as  th^r  solemit  Injaac- 
tion  on  their  Bedrest  and  dearest  survivors, 
that  they  shall  not.  in  their  death  be  made 
tbe  InstRimcnta  of  infecting,  either  the 
m'ndsor  the  bodicsof  their  fellow-creatures. 
Among  persons  of  note,  such  examples 
bnve  not  been  wanting.  The  late  Duke  of 
SuBsex  did  a  national  service  when  he 
desired  to  be  laid,  in  the  equality  of  death, 
in  the  cemetery  of  Kensal  Green,  and  not 
with  the  pageantry  of  a  Slate  Funeral  in 
the  Royal  vault  at  Windsor,  Sir  fiohert 
Peel  requested  to  be  burled  at  Drayton, 
The  late  Queen  Dowager  left  ■  pattern  to 
-  rank  in  these  lonohing  and  lultnirable 
.  "  I  die  In  nil  humility,  knowing 
well  that  we  are  all  alike  before  the  Throne 
of  God  ;  and  1  request,  therehire.  that  my 
mortal  remains  be  conveyed   to   tbe  grave 


where  I  request  to  have  as  prWale  and  qii 

afunernl  as  posriblc.  1  pBrtioularly  desire 

be  laid  out  In  stiilc.  I  die  in  peace  and  wish 


be  carried  to  the  tomb  In  peace,  and  free 
.  iBi  the  vanities  and  pomp  of  this  world. 
I  request  not  to  be  diaaected  or  embalmed, 
aad  desire  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible." 

With  Buch  precedents  and  such  fiicta  fresh  in 
the  general  knotvicdgc,  and  at  this  transition- 
time  in  ao  serious  a  chapter  of  our  social 
history,  the  obsolete  custom  ofa  State  Funond 
been  revived,  in  miscalled  '•  honor"  of 
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l^nglind  lasts  I 

\ie  eunestl;  MibiBlt  to  oar  rcsden  Ifau 
there  it,  and  thkt  then  cu  be,  no  kind  M 
hoaor  la  socb  k  revival :  that  lUe  man  tnil]- 
great  the  man,  the  more  tnd/  Uttle  the 
ceremoaT ;  aod  that  it  baa  been,  Ivom  Ifrrt  lb 
last,  a  perniciooE  loitaiiM  and  eneoniagemeiit 
of  the  demoralialng  pntetice  of  tradfaig  la 
DeaOi. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  wboU 
pablic,  of  all  divcndties  of  political  opinion, 
>rbetbfr  or  no  anj  of  tlie  Powen  that  be, 
have  traded  In  this  Death — have  Mred  it  up. 
and  petted  it,  and  tnada  the  moat  of  it,  and 
relnetantlj  let  it  go.  On  that  aspect  of  Ibe 
qncslion  we  offer  DO  fbrther  remaik. 

Bat  :or  the  general  trading  spirit  which. 
In  its  inherent  emptineM  and  want  (rf  coo- 
idsteooy  and  leali^,  the  loI^^defeITed  State 


Fint,  ^  leati  and  refreshments.  Passing 
over  that  deriralde  &rst-dooc  where  a  partj 
conld  liB  accomnkodated  with  "  the  nse  of  a 
plaao  "f  and  aierelr  glaneliuF  at  the  decorou 
dail  J  auouneement  of"  The  Doke  of  Welling- 
ton Fonenl  Wloe,"  wfaloh  was  in  sneh  hi^ 
demand  that  Immediate  orden  were  necesMrj: 
and  alio  "  The  Duke  of  WellinglOQ  Funeral 
Cake,"  vhich  "  deiiciont  article  "  conld  onl; 
be  had  of  mch  a  baker ;  and  likeirige  "TIm 
Funeral  Life  Preserver,"  which  coald  only  be 
had  of  sach  a  tailor ;  and  further  "  the  cele- 
brated lemon  biscuits,"  at  one  and  fourpcnce 
per  poimd,  which  were  considei«d  by  the 
manufaatnrer  u  tiie  only  In&Uible  aMOBgen 
of  the  national  grief;  letni  pass  In  renew 
Botoe  dotea  of  the  more  eligible  opportonitiea 
the  public  had  of  profiting  by  tlie  oocanon. 

I L  L.— The  flttlnp  ind  imm- 
!  Ibb  Rud  HideolcinnlT  Impgelng 
jmpleud  ml  thli  totibllitinient,  ud 
"loroblftlnlo^aAwudexlend^ 


LODQ 
mrntii 


ini«dlUa  InipuUon  et 

FUNEBA.U  InclnUni  Bedl  the  night  pntkitu.— 
To  b*  LET,  lBGCONDFLO0B,art&ri<«n»ini, 
two  windnwi,  luring  a  itnd  view  el  Ibi  procoaloa 
Termi,  IncIadUi  itAHEmmt^  10  folncu.  Bli^* 
pluM,  Including  Md  iDd  liril  riil.  frmn  Ua 


at  not 


■hup  olnduwi,  £T  « 


•IHM»lootolhBrt«w.ApplT01dEilleT.  N-B—FromtlH 
■bar*  poMtloa  jva  «m  aatij  m*  la  Si.  Fud't  ud  to 


rnl 

1    WKLUBSTOS^   -__ 

dsddcdlr  tbt  bM  nttkB  la' tba  ■jili  m 
BEATS  «a  mSSOAQKO.  wU*  «m  h' 

*1a|Mlaa    Jut  svlr aaU^ikB  k  na^ha 

<bNIU».   AJh>  aibi'Siw  (7SB 

FtTNERAI.  ^  th>  Lit*  DTJXK  tt  TCUOHRB 
-To  t*  LEt  la  tk*  beat  mm  <r  ^  m^i 
SEOOXD  FLOOKftafM;  a^tMVtat  ■% 
eoauiiitiif  two  wtitows la aaA ;  nimi liSAt^ 

THE  DUKim  VUIHKBA.L. — Tn  b*    JXt  If' 
rnliuMton  RmtHl  &iim«,limM  tftkaa^is 
mudlng  •ItuilDu  4n   the   Um   of  lo^  ■  IBR 

rinnir    iiii  imiiii  i  ij  nm iiTiiiM^ 

raadiUMpenm^wltbu  natatonntidHf^irt* 

Ttowfcrdf  1^ — »— iiy-j. liiVTiitsala-" 

btmtda,    EnrjaMoounadatlcBi  wUbaiAcdiA 
But  abOTO  all  let  lu  not  fwgct  tht 
•j^onCB  TO  CLEROTMEH.— T.  0.fktttbf^  Im 

emtw  Oal  Mat  ODiMap  te  oJaSTia  tOCB 
rKOMT  SCATB,  at  £1ho1i:  fcor  sif%  •<  1^ 
ueb  J  fMt  UiUd  tiar.  St  lli.  H.  Meh  ;  iHkatt  M;  M 
ICB.;  finn  Ofthtler.  atTLM.;  mil  >iM«>r>«  all 
All  tb*  oUmt  Md*  an  reqiestlTi^  (k.  Ml,  Ha 

The  anidcty  of  this  enterprMnc  liiilisAi 
to  get  np  A  reverend  tabfe«ii  &  hb  Aop- 
window  M  foor-and-twen^  clngynei  diM 
six  roiTs,  is  particnlarly  oomueiidaUe, '' 

appears  to  ns  to  shed  a *-■■ 

the  solemnity. 

These    few 


01  DOD-ezittent  ranges  of  view, 
InntfttionB  to  n  ftw  agreekUe  km 
are  wanted  to  complol«  %  Ilttia 
kindred  tonta  who  '         -  •-   - 
of  "  refreshmeDte, 
^It,  pUt^  ^taa, 

matters  too  nmMMiis  to  meDtlon, 

keep  "  good  Ores."    OnlooklDg  oTcrthenwt 
kre  constantlr  startled  by  the  Wdrda  In  lai|( 
capitals,  "  WoDij)  TO  God  Nioht  ok  Butvb 
wEu  COME  I "  which,  referring  to  k  wort 
art,  are  relieved  by  a  legend  Mtttng  fWfc  *^~ 


■.Midim 

'    BWt 

laiit 

rcMB  I 


TRADING  IN  DEATH. 


the  l«mentcd  hero   obtcrced  of  it,  '■  in  Lis 
(iaJlictiTUtic    manner,    'Tcrj  goud ;'  vcrj 

CUinduHl.'"     OArti     Kouloo  tradini;  in 

Then.  autograi>ha  hll  iato  tbcir  places  in  tlio 
St.ite  Funernl  tniin.  The  winctily  uf  u  soul, 
[  ihe  confidence  of  »l«ter.  is  u  menningltits 
I  hcufp  Ibnl  bae  no  place  In  tbc  vocnbular;  si 
i!ic  Traders  in  Dcatli.  Stop,  trumpfta,  in 
itiu  Dcnd  March,  Bod  blow  to  the  world  bon- 
cbamctecialie  we  aiitogrttplis  are ! 


WeS 


EIXTSGTON 


iLETTEESol 


He  birmltig  rjnlls  n  litcmr; 


ci.^  >^r,TWO   AUTOGBAPn  LETFEES  of 
IJiP  ItlKE  nf  WELI4N0T0N,  mn  d4led  WBJmcr 
C'lullc.  »t,  '>Ftobir,  leat,  Iha  nlbir  Londun,  ITlh  Mlf, 
IvLt,  kttL  ijLclr  (HHl-mATts  md  bhIb. 
1 PE 1 LT  X  r.TOS.— TIIBEE 


EE  oririoul  NOTES,  iierig- 
...  [not  litlllKTIlM]  Mil  (Cd 
Bnpposed  Id  be  Iho  moW  cbir- 
rt  publidiid.  Tht  hIghMt  fcm 
II  Jao  tot  till  DDi!,  wt3di  li  d1>- 


TllEDUKE  of  WELLINGTON— A  Wj-hM  In  Iwr 
r— wjion  ■  LEITKB.  -iTlIten  hr  bU  Ormt  on  tin 
'!"in'- 1'' '■'"£■  oF''li  ''"*"'  ^Th'  ^'*  ■"!  ^'  *?^ 

v!.^.rv",",'lchlil»  Oruo  li^  epuid  tTiKKhnUa  "iT.* 
li^^iFi  iMirAilnlaftatn  ApilcrUoiiM,  wltbpoiiUttnie 

ACLEBGTMAN  bu  T*0  LETTEEa.  irtUi  Edk- 
li^lioA,  bldnued  Ut  blm  bj  tlifl  liiLe  J>UKE.  juliI 
benriuii  itrililii^  tntlmonT  to  tht  eitent  of  hbGncc'i 
prlvstn  cbarmui,  to  be  DISPOSED  Ok'  at  Dio  biglint 
ciffer  (r<i(  on*  or  bolh).  roMiTod  by  ib.     "  ' 

Tbo  oiTrrt  Dmy  b»  oootlr -  ■"    -■ 

bciog  Batlsf&ctDiy, 

THE  DUKEofWElXI _  - ,, 
<1ii>tr»i,  bu  In  bci  pouHaloD  in  AUTOGRAFT 
LETTER  of  hb  Cm™  tbo  I)oko  of  WKLLINOTON, 

bippji  to  PABT  Wrm  for  I,  IrlDii 

VALUABLE  ADTOGEAPn  BOTE  of  tin  bile  Dnki> 
of  WELLINGTON,  dUcd  Uurqii  SI,  jBHI,  lo  be 
BOLD.  n>r  SfX,  br  tbs  gtmUBnuui  to  wbom  Jl  ku  id- 
dreved,  lofctftber  wtEh  eDTolone,  palVHt  InprDHMm  of 
"~->Iiu>>l,uiitKnLgbtabridg(postmukdl«lrcL    Tbo 
Ic  lb  eioencDt  pruomtlmL    A  better  BpMloloD  of 
»bLa  Dufcfl'fl  buidttritEujf  41HI  b%U1/  elioiMturlACIo 


po  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  bj 


FIVE 

>d  NOTES  of  tli>  lite  HERO— tbtM 

AtAQ  Jl  lanre  Entelopb    All 


th  wiiii.    Jii'P^y  PCIWUII7,  or  bf  fetter 


FM,  lb.  DUKE  olWKIlISOTON,-Tobi>  BOLD, 
.  brimenibcriifllu^ilTto  wlinmK  wuKrlttFD. 
u  OlilGlNAl,  AUTOeKAJPH  LETTEK  of  tbo  liUo 
Duke  nt  WcUlngtoD.  M  BlUtuT  nffiln,  ill  nagei  lone, 
lo  the  b«l  prcacrrUloii,   Prit.  aift 

FIELD -MARSnAI.  «w  DCKB  of  WKLLfNO- 
TON'S  AUTOGBAPH.— A  hlgblr  dmcUiiitlD 
LKTTEIl  of  the  DUEK'S  for  DlSRiSAU  wberelo  he 
niluJrsio  blillTlncinijwg;  datelMT.'Rlibenttlopii, 


„    ilHiilinflbsDDcbaalD  tS«l.UforaALE;ilHTwa 

.  AuLi^mpb  £ar«lwpa^ftmtwl»Bdieilod. 

r\VKK  of  WEr.LnrGTOR— AOTOOBAPD  BOTl- 
Ifiil!^  IJ>TrEB,ennlo|>naa^poM-inirk,&e«m' 

plctft  r^LvIi^.'OurtMiuuidlibbljebinalDilnlo.  WUIbo 
i>1iuwa|.j'iiiir|>iirtrudittlHpIie«iddi«aMd.  Fike£l& 

FlV.i  D-MM!?HiHb*D0KBofWTU.WeTOS.— 
-IVVO  AV-TOaBAPIILE1TEBSafIltaGnce.one 


>ri<ile  gnpbic  Bij-le.  and  < 


ri'lil-:  liVKE  rf  WELLTHOTON.— A  vnr  coOma 
I  liiit  I'ML.Sl'.puIlrrrtnlaaKDilIbarenirrtreDbT 
1h-<iTjcoU>sLiil)-.    ThUlatreUvorlbf  all  ptue  In 


TO  be  SOLD,  BIX  AUTOOBAPH  LETTERS  (Mm 
F.  M.  tl»  Doke  ol  WELLINOT05,  vllb  cmelopm 
and  H>1&  wtikli  but  b»n  moil  gf  unulT  glrui  la  ild 
■  Mr  la  dWtlid  dnnuitMaocia. 


B  fnrUUr  piu4oiil>n 

it 


ONE  of  the  b 
LINGTON .    .      .. 

~     ■«  wllbin  s  d»y  or  l-DoriilsdMUi.hlgbJrchiifsc- 
Ic.iFlib  snl  ind  |>o>l-n»rlL«  dlillnct    T!il<  Iwlnf- 
ppTohitilJ  the  lut  letter  written  !><  the  J«le  Duke  1t> 
Interut  u  1  nllo  must  be  pnily  eobumd.     Tbe 


.  HERO,  dated  Minb  IT,  IS&I.  lo  be  SOLD.  AIh 
«  beiullful  Letter  from  Jenny  Ltad.  dated  June  W, 
\fm.  Tbe  hjghut  oOer  will  be  uctfuted.  AddrMi  wlUi 
olTen  of  puce. 

Mils  Linfl'a  autograph  would  oppsBr  (0 
have  iingerdd  in  the  Rhode  uuti]  the  Funvrnl 
Train  came  by,  when  it  modeetlj  stcppcil  into 
Ibe  procesEion  and  took  a  cooBpicuoua  place. 
We  are  in  donbt  which  to  admire  most ;  the 
ingenuit/  of  this  little  stroke  of  bunloexs ;  or 
the  alTeeting  delicacy  that  sells  "  probably  the 
last  letter  written  by  the  laic  Duku"  before  the 
aged  .hand  that  wrote  it  nndcr  eome  manly 
sense  of  duly,  is  yet  withered  in  its  grave  ;  or 
the  pietj  of  that  exccUenl  clergyman— did  he 
appear  in  bla  Bnrplioe  in  the  front  row  of 
T.  C.'n  fliop-window  T — who  is  go  an\ioiiH  lo 
HcU  "  striking  testimony  to  Ui«  e.xtenl  of  Ilia 
Grace's  private  charities  ;"  or  the  gcniroiiily 
oflhfttGoodSomaritanwboBoareiJ"fi)ili-'ltcrB 
with  envelopes  and  seals'^  into  the  wounds 
oflho  Inity  in  distrcsBcd  circumstances. 

Laaty  come  the  relics — precious  remem- 
brances worn  neit  lo  the  bereaved  heart, 
like  Hardy's  miniature  of  Nelson,  end  never 
to  be  wrested  from  the  advcrtiiicrB  but  with 
ready  mouey. 


m 


rO  of  the  lilo  DPKE  of  WELT, 

>e  D[!t>'l>$ED  oy.  1  LOCK  of  tbo  Isu  IILiu- 

(iraUAIJE.   CinheBUiinuitiiwL  Tlie  hi^- 


IF,  now  In  the  puHeolon  of*  widow  laJv. 
»  momliig  tbe  Qaixn  wH  eniwned.    AffV 


F 
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HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 


] Ml.  1=4  willing:  to  PAKT  \^'ITII  ft  |K>rtion  <it  Uie  auM 
fiir  £'i.\  8ftti(4ketoi7  iirwif  will  be  given  of  Ita  Sdentity, 
and  <»f  how  it  came  Into  the  owikt  •  posMMion,  on 
aiiI>lication  by  letter,  piv-iwid. 

RELIC  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON  kx  SALS. 
—The  eon  of  tlie  Ute  well-kBown  halrentter  to  bis 
r.race  the  late  Duke  of  WelUnfrton.  at  Btrathfletdsaye, 
liai«  a  i«niall  quantity  of  II AIR,  that  his  fkther  cut  fhmi 
the  Duke  ■  lioad,  which  he  is  wUling  to  DISPOSE  OF. 
Any  one  dci^lrous  of  |KMt«e*in|;  f  uch  a  relic  of  England's 
hero  are  reqneeted  to  make  their  otfer  fbr  the  aame^  by 
letter 

RELICS  of  the  late  Dl^KE  of  WELUNGTON.— For 
BALE,  a  WAISTCOAT,  in  good  presenratlon, 
worn  by  his  Grace  some  years  bafCk,  which  can  be  well 
authenticated  as  such. 

Next,  a  very  choice  article— qnite  unique — 
the  value  of  wliich  mar  be  presumed  to  be 
considerably  enhanced  bj  the  conclusive  im- 
possibility of  its  being  doubted  in  the  least 
degree  by  the  most  suspicious  mind. 

A  MEMENTO  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.— 
Im  Mort  de  Naiioleon,  Ode  d'Alexandre  ftianzoni, 
avec  la  Traduction  en  Francal^  par  Edmond  Angellnl, 
de  Venba.— A  book,  of  whlcn  the  abore  Is  the  title,  was 
torn  up  by  the  Duke  and  thrown  by  him  from  the 
carriaice.  In  which  be  was  riding,  as  be  was  posslns 
through  Kent:  the  pieces  of  the  book  were  oollectea 
and  put  tngetber  by  a  penoo  who  saw  the  Duke  tear  it 
and  throw  tbo  same  away.  Any  person  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  above  memento  will  be  oommonicatod 
with. 

Finally,  a  literary  production  of  astonish- 
ing brilliancy  and  spirit;  without  which 
we  arc  authorized  to  &tate,  no  noblcinan-s 
or  gcntlcman*s  library  can  bo  considered 
complete. 

DUKE  of  WELLINGTON  and  BIR  R,  PEEL.— A 
talented,  interesting,  and  valuable  WOIIK,  on  Poll- 
tlral  Economy  and  Free  Trade,  was  published  in  IS80 
and  immediately  bought  np  by  the  above  statesmen 
except  one  copy,  wbich  is  now  for  DISPC^AL.  Apply 
by  letter  only. 

Here,  fbr  the  reader's  sake,  wo  terminate 
our  quotations.  They  might  eaeily  have  Ijeen 
extended  through  the  whole  of  tho  present 
number  of  this  Journal. 

We  believe  that  a  State  Funeral  at  this  time 
of  day — apart  from  the  mischievously  con- 
fusing effect  it  has  on  the  general  minii,  as  to 
the  necessary  union  of  funeral  expense  and 
pomp  with  funeral  respect,  and  the  consequent 
injury  it  may  do  to  the  cause  of  a  great  reform 
most  necessary  for  the  1)enefit  of  all  classes  of 
society — is,  in  itself,  so  plainly  a  pretence  of 
U'lng  what  it  is  not :  is  so  unreal,  such  a 
Kub.stitution  of  the  form  for  the  substance : 
irt  so  cut  and  dried,  and  stale  :  is  such  a 
palpably  got  up  theatrical  trick  :  that  it  puts 
tho  dread  solemnity  of  death  to  flight,  and 
encourages  these  shameless  traders  in  their 
dealings  on  the  very  coffin-lid  ot  departed 
greatness.  That  private  letters  and  other 
memorials  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
would  still  have  been  advertised  and  sold, 
though  he  had  been  laid  in  his  grave  amid 
l.„.  _  ... 


the  silent  respect  of  the  wfaole  coantrj  vlft 
the  simple  honors  of  a  nulltaiy  rnmminiii, 
we  do  not  doubt ;  bat  that,  in  that  caK,  At 
leaders  would  have  been  ^aconraged  froa 
holding  anything  like  thU  Public  Fair  nd 
Great  Undertakers'  Jubilee  over  hia  reatii^ 
we  doubt  as  little.    It  is  idle  to  atteool  It 
connect  the  fHpperjof  the  T  nrfll  fTiiniflrhfiTi 
Office  and  the  Herald's  CoUeffe,  itt  thi 
awful  passing  awar  of  that  Tsm  liiAiv  li 
which  man  walketh  and  diaqnieteth  fetaMlf 
in  vain.    There  is  a  great  gidf  set  brtna 
the  two  which  Is  set  there  fay  no  aiM 
hands,   and  cannot   by     morw  haadi  h 
bridged  across.    Does  any  one  bcUere  IML 
otherwise,  **  the  Senate''  woaM  hare  Ins 


<*  mourning  its  hero"  (in  the 


€fl 


French  Field-Marshal)  on  Tneediy  eftaia^ 
and  that  the  same  Senate  wonldiare  bea 
in  fits  of  laughter  with  Mr.  Hum  osWcfr 
nesday  afternoon  when  the  same  htn  m 
still  in  question  and  anbnried  t 

The  mechanical  ezigencies  of  this  JsbhI 
render  it  nccesstiy  for  these  lemarks  is  It 
written  on  the  evening  of  the  State  Fneni 
We  have  already  indicated   in  these  pics 
that  T(-e  .consider  the  State  Faneral  a  miitiH 
and  we  hope  temperately  to  leare  the  M- 
tion  here  tor  temperate  conrideratioa.  uii 
easy  to  imagine  how  it  may  have  doiw  vek 
harm,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  it  em 
have  done  any  good.  .It  is  only  hario' «  \ 
suppose  that  it  can  have  afforded  a  feuM  of  -i 
satisfaction  to  the  immediate  deicendiilP  of  I' 
the  great  Duke  of  WcUing^ton,  or  (hatHctt  1 
reflect  the  faintest  ray  of  lustre  on  so  hrififct  | 
a  name.    If  it  were  assumed  that  such  a  c.-re- 
monial  was  the  general  dcaire  of  the  EnpW^ 
people,  we  would  reply  that  tfcat  aasampiioa 
was  founded  on  a  misconcepCioa  of  t^  po- 
pular character,  and  on  a  lov  estimate  of 
the  general  sense  ;  and  that  the  looner  1-oth. 
were  better  appreciat*^  in  hiA  plices,  the 
better  it  could  not  fail   tone  for  us  alt 
Taking  for  granted  at  this  writing,  what  we 
hope  may  be  assumed  without  any  Tiolescc 
to  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  oercmonial  vm 
in  all  respects  well  conducted,  and  that  tk 
English  people  sustained  tfaronghout.  thekigl 
character  they  have  nobly  earned,  to  the  " 
of  their  silly  detractors   among   tlM'ir 
countrymen ;  we  must  yet  express  our 
that  State  Funerals  in  this  land  went 
to  their  tomb,  most  fitly,  in  the  taste 
tawdry  Car  that  nodded  and  shoolc 
the  streets  of  London  on  the   eigh^^tk  d 
November,  eighteen  hundred   and  fifty4wa 
And  sure  we  are,  with  largo  cooilderation  fir 
opposite  opinions,  that  when  History  shall  rcfr 
cue  that  very  ugly  machine — ^worthy  to  pas 
under  decorated  Temple  Bar,   as  decorated 
Temple  Bar  was  worthy  to  receive  It — from  the 
merciful  shadows  of  obscurity,  she  will  reflect 
with     amazement — remembering    his    true, 
manly,  modest,  self-contained,  and  gennise 
character— that  the  man  who,  in  makioj?  it 
the  last  monster  of  its  race,  rendeivd  ^  last 


■ 

I 


WHEN  J  SERVED  IS  THE  MILITIA. 


eodaring-  sviricc  to  the  couDtr;  be  bD4  larvd 
■od  Bcrreil  so  foithrullf,  WM  Arthur  Duko  of 
WellinKlOB. 


WHEN  I  SERVED  IN  THE  MILITIA. 

Tb«  timeT — more  than  tirelre  jean  ago. 
The  pliice!— ft  ininll  dirty  village  on  the 
frontiura  vt  Westphalia ;  B  zrey  old  church 
with  un  apoplectic  eteeple,  k  cburchjnrd  tilled 
with  lurt'-covured  mauiids,  with  Uw  pastor's 
conii  gTiiziiig  between  Ihem  ;  a  itraw-roafed 
puTdonaue  an  the  one  etde,  Mid  &  moiSlTe 
stone  buiJdJnj;,  with  large  windows  and  a  tiled 
roof  on  a  gentle  bIom,  on  the  other,  sarroundcd 
by  t  xon  or  lo  ol  coltngee,  rurmiog  a  ver; 
dilijf  Flnet  and  backed  bf  orchnrdfl  ;  behind 
Uta  church  a  woody  bill,  Btuniounted  In  the 
distance  by  other  bills ;  the  green  leaves  just 
dwolin^  forth,  and  rooba  and  crows  by  tbe 
buadml  winging  tbcir  way  through  the  dear 
imwfcir. 

I  rat  on  the  ilonc  seat  by  the  door,  doing 
nothing.  1  looked  at  the  hills  and  wished  to 
fly  over  them.  I  via  in  that  rooUtih,  romnatlc, 
doiini;  nmod  ia  which  boye  will  indulge  at 
that  ditng[:rous  age  when  they  are  too  old  toe 
play,  too  active  forotady,  and  too  young  fur 
Ihu  soiioua  businew of  l^e. 

1  wfl.-!  just  touching  opon  twenty.  So,  as  I 
F^t  drfULuing  of  wild  joumeya  and  adTenturea 
ju  roToiKB  lands,  ofcaravani,  robbcn,  bivouacs, 
and  Ncn^e  wars,  I  wna  sndtienly  awoke  by  the 
railling  of  a  metal  abeatb  upon  the  stones.  I 
looked  up,  and  was  at  once  broogbt  bock  to 
the  roalltlet  of  every-day  Pmisian  life.  A 
vcrr  tall  gcndaraw  stood  right  before  me. 

Thcfie  gcndarmn  exiat  etill  in  PruMta, 
bat  tbu  cut  of  theii  dreis  liaa,  within  the 
short  «paci.'  of  twelve  years,  become  matter 
tor  hiatbry.  Now,  •■  well  as  then,  the  corps 
of  country  eondatmei  la  reemitcd  trom  the 
reuiinrtitt  ot  the  King's  goord.  They  ore  nil 
tnll,  lliii.-looklng,  middle-aged  men,  dii- 
setninAled  tbrongb  the  oountcy  diatrletn  and 

?lacvd  at  tbe  dimeiitloti  of  the  Londrlthe. 
bM^  ore  a  kind  ormoantcd  nallce  In  military 
■ini^roi.   armcil  with  piatola,  carUoes,  and 
tnxiperi'  eworJa.      StcoI.<latIeriug,  bristly- 
'    irdeil,   roush-spokea   mc'n   are  they,  and 
y  nrrii!  o^'ccl*   to  small  boya  and  fall. 

.  l.irnic.  standing  b«forc  me,  oaked 
I  bad  DO  reason  to  conceal  it,  and 
>  .'^  then  tn  Pnuala  exactly  as  It  Is 

i:iii!:[  lie  ft  l>old  man  indeed  wbo 

-  ..,,i.i).H-nany  tiocntlon  which  any  one 

Kiiilj'a.llvorj  choose*  toast 

ci'iiT,  ia  yoar  name,  is  it ! "'    said  he 

litfiilly,  looking  over  a  Inrge  bundle  of 

111  ii  of  eoarwi  paper,  irtiicb  be  produced, 

■  :  l.iiipi*«iyom  wliat  nfFterious  dcpAt ; 

■  ■  I  cuat  of  that  linw  had  no  pockets. 

.-  ''It    Tben,"Mldbe.siciRlinKOul 

LiilKr  bit  of  grey  paper,  "  tbii  b  for 

:'1  iiiij^ji  Toil  Altpnd  tnil.'* 


ba.id,  lie  turned 


a  heel  and  m 


iry  ready 


attend  to  it  I 
to  do  50 ;  yoomlag  as  I 
and  soma  chung?  of  scene.  And  when  a 
PrusBlon  yonlh  of  ny  age  receives  a  billet 
from  the  bonds  ot  such  a  mcxseng^r,  he  may 
be  pretty  certain  that  there  will  be  soma 
extremely  violent  cbnnges,  both  of  teeae  and 
circumstance,  in  store  Ibr  him. 

The  paper  was  printed  exactly  like  a 
tai-^aper,  with  here  and  there  a  name  or  niuii- 
ber  in  writbg,  exactly  like  a  tax-paper  too. 
In  fact  it  utoi  a  tax-paper.  It  snnunoned  me  to 
pay  laj  qnotum  towards  the  requirements  ot 
the  ^>ar-OSloc — with  my  person.  It  com. 
manded  the  p.p.  Julius  iJechor — bom  at 
Glogau  in  the  year  1819,  and  now  residing  In 
the  commune  of  Mallenbach  in  the  dlntrict  of 
Gummersbach,  Governiuent  circle  ofCulogne, 
and  within  the  allotment  of  the  twenty-nutth 
regiment  of  the  Landwehr — to  i^)peu'  on  ft 
certain  day  before  the  Kreis-Eriata  Conunis- 
sioQ  at  Gummersboch,  to  be  then  and  there 
dealt  with  according  to  the  pleasure  ot  the 
said  Commis^on.  And  the  said  Julius  Becbei 
was  especially  admonished  by  a  postscript,  that 
in  case  he  failed  to  appear,  or  if  be  were 
feloniously  to  absent  himself,  he  would  be 
conaideri^d  n  deserter  ander  such  and  such  a 
paragraph  of  the  Military  Code,  supported 
by  another  paragraph  of  the  Landrecht ; 
and  that  ho  would  be  subject  lo  certain 
pains  and  penalties  enumerated  in  the  said 
paragrapha. 

I  was  quite  bewildered.    How  could  this 

Super  ever  have  fonnd  me!  What  could  the 
ommisiion,  or  tbe  Landralb,  or  even  tha 
BQrgermeister  of  the  commune  know  about 


happened  that  my  parents 
hoving  removed  from  Glogau  when  I  was 
very  young  to  another  town,  which  they 
left  when  I  was  not  much  older,  I  bod 
bean  n  temporary  sojourner  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  ami,  without  any  intention 
ot  concealment,  I  still  had  reason  to  ho- 
lievc  that  I  was  one  of  tbe  lost  children  of 
the  Prussiaa  Slate.  I  expeoted  lo  see  mj 
name  gazetted  some  day  or  other  among  the 
list  01  those  who  were  wanted  for  the  con- 
scription. Mycasowasiiodaed,  an  instance  of 
the  watohfulnesa  ot  the  Stat«.  The  ref^sler 
of  conacription  hod  tbllowed  the  vagabond 
boy  from  place  to  place  ^— (him  Silesia  to  tha 
Baltic,  and  Arom  the  Baltic  to  the  Bhine, 
until  tha  day  on  which  the  Wor-Offlee 
coiild  claim  his  body  -  and  with  that  doy 
came  the  gendarme  and  the  coane,  printed 
tax-puper, 

The  care  which  the  War-OIQce  took  to 
collect  all  the  recruits  was  wonderful.  Al) 
the  young  fi^ilows  of  my  ago  biul  the  same 
form  of  summons  served  upon  them;  placard] 
were  posted  on  the  cborcn  doors,  ondchargca 
were  delivered  Gram  the  pulpita  cxhortlag  all 
youth)    of  twenty,   wbo   might  have  bvea 
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forgotten,  to  proeecd  forthwith  to  the  BOrger- 
meieter,  and  register  their  names  as  liable 
to  8er\'ice.  And  I  believe,  if  any  were  for- 
gotten, thej  did  register.  They  conld  not 
hope  to  avoid  detection  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  conscription  was  fixed  on  Monday,  the 
eighteenth  of  the  month,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-nine.  The  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious  week  anzioos  fathers  and  mothers 
might  be  seen  besieging  the  office  of  the 
Borgcrmeister,  or  malong  their  hnmble  repre- 
sentations to  the  pastor,  and  in  some  instances 
to  the  schoolmaster.  The  conscription,  though 
established  for  many  years,  was  not  alto- 
gether popular  among  the  older  peasants, 
who  could  not  and  would  not  understand  by 
what  right  the  King  toook  their  boys  from  the 
plough  and  the  thrashing-4oor,  to  play  at 
soldiers  til  some  distant  town.  What  was  to 
become  of  the  fields  without  WUhelm  t  and 
how  could  old  Sch5nenberg  ever  get  his  hav 
in  without  Karl?  The  King  was  hig^ 
and  mighty,  and  his  will  must  be  done, 
but  if  Sie  Hcrr  BQrgermeister  would  speak 
a  word  at  the  right  time,  the  Herren  of  the 
Commission  would  eertainly  relent  and  spare 
Wilhelm  or  Karl,  at  least  for  a  year  or 
two,  untA  the  younger  boys  were  fit  for  field 
work. 

I  made  it  my  business  to  get  upon  a 
familiar  chatty  sort  of  footing  witn  the 
Borgcrmeister.  I  asked  him  about  the  anti- 
military  tastes  of  the  older  peasantry,  and 
understood  from  him  that  matters  had  been 
much  worse  years  ago,  when  the  new  ^stem 
was  first  establiehcd.  Previous  to  the  French 
war  the  Prussian  army,  like  the  English  army 
of  the  present  day,  consisted  of  volunteers, 
with  this  difference — that  the  necessity  of  a 
great  number  of  troops,  and  the  comparative 
pmallness  of  the  sums  which  the  State  could 
devote  to  the  acquiring  and  maintaining 
tliem,  encouraged  all  sorts  of  low  trickery 
and  even  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
recruiting  officers.  The  service  was  for  life, 
or  until  the  soldiers  were  disabled.  The 
ui«ual  plan  was  to  make  the  men  drunk,  lock 
thorn  up,  and  take  them  to  the  depot  in  irons 
like  so  many  convicts.  A  great  many  of  them 
were  convicts.  Vagabonds,  whenever  they 
could  1)e  apprehended,  were  forcibly  enlisted  ; 
netn  of  pettv  larceny,  instead  of  being 
piinlHhed  with  the  treadmill,  were  almost 
always  punii<hed  by  forcible  enrolment.  The 
arrival  of  a  recruiting  officer  in  any  place 
caused  a  general  jail  delivery  :  and,  all  crimi- 
nals who  wore  not  destined  lor  the  scaffbld, 
had  to  exchange  the  prison  dress  for  the 
King's  uniform. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  establish  the 
prosont  Prussian  army  on  such  rotten  ground. 
Public  opinion  was  against  it.  The  three 
years'  military  service,  which  the  State 
demanded  from  each  subject,  was  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  demand  of  an 
income-tax,  "  for  three  years."    Three  years, 


erery  one  apprehended,  meant  alwaycw    tkt 
the  State,  eq[>ecial1y  in  pemce,  would  not  ^peil 
its  annual-income  of  soldiers^  mud  that  mm 
must  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  ochai 
seemed,  however,  obvioos   enon^     Ii  Ike 
opinion   of  many,    the    terms    soUis  nd 
mlBanwere  synooynunuL     Hence  it  iffrinBl 
severe  and  even  tyrmanical  mi.aamca  ti  jr- 
vent  parents  and  guardians  flrom  hidini  Mr 
sons  and  wards. 

All  this  the  BOrgermeister  told  me,  togdv 
with  strange  stories  of  the  cnnniof  Mm 
and  stratagems  which  some  of  tbe  eonolq 
people  of  his  youth  resorted  to^  in  order  ft 
avoid  the  dreaded  conscription.     For  a  kv  I 
time  the  young  men  eat  off  their  fta^en ;  ania  I 
it    was   decreed   that   the  maimri  recnlb 
should  be  enlisted  in  the  Train  com   TUj 
were  dressed  in  coarse  gr^y   clo&jBke  m 
many  convicts,  and  employed  aa  dnvm  if 
artillery  and  baggage  w^gonsL    There  vat 
other  young  men  who  listened  to  the  aMee 
of  old  women  cunning  in   herte ;  and  vH 
by    dint   of  some    poisonons    salve,  nrie 
their  legs  swell  and  fester.      Tfaftt  wv  Ik 
way.  said  the  BOrgermeister,  in  whidi  h» 
old  Ldhr,  the  drunkard,  escaped  the  oooflcrip- 
tion.    They  sent  him  to  the  hofl|rftal,  bat  Ik 
surgeons  could  not  cure    his    leg--(it  v« 
presumed  that  he  contrived   to  nae  the  sH 
crone*s  salve  while  under  treatment)— sad  k 
was  sent  back  lUnping,  "  and  he  limpa^  aH 
theBdrgermeister,  "and  has  aa  open  soieflikii 
leg  to  this  day.  It  is  a  visitation,  HerrBeehci 
— a  special  visitation  to  teach  oar  young  nni 
that  the  King's  will  must    be  done.   Tke 
King's  service  is  God's  service,  and  he  who 
deserts  from  the  one  is  a  deserter  from  the 
other.    I  would  rather,"  added  tbe  BUrger- 
melster,  stroking  his  moustaclMii  "slay  my 
son  with  my  own  hand  (which  voold  have 
been  difflcult,  for  he  had  no  chfidrea)  than 
do  aught  to  enable  him  to  desert  from  the 
King's  service." 

Phrases  of  this  kind  belong^  to  tlie  stockHn- 
trade  of  a  Prussian  functionarr.  ILe  who 
repeats  them  often  enough  and  load  enooci 
has  a  good  chance  of  promotion.  Enowii^ 
this,  the  BQrgermeister  spoke  oat  on 
occasion ;  but,  with  all  his  apparent  fierc 
he  was  really  a  kind  man,  and  on  the  da; 
the  conscription,  he  used  his  utmost 
vours  to  obtain  fireedom  or  a  respilt^ihr 
several  of  the  poorer  recruits  in  Mscom^Bse. 

The  approach  of  that  grand  day  ^  te- 
markablc  for  various  sly  nuinocuvrss  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  hopes  to  be  declared 
"  invalids  "  on  account  of  bodily  weakneMi 
Others,  being  small  and  thin,  expected  to  he 
"  put  back  "  for  a  year  or  two :  for,  when  a 
recruit  is  not  strong  enough  at  tne  legal  age, 
he  is  told  to  go  home  and  come  back  next 
year,  or  the  year  after.  The  weak  and  small 
men  did  all  they  could  to  appear  weaker  and 
smaller.  They  neither  ate  nor  slpet,  that 
their  faces  might  be  pale  and  their  moaelei 
flabby,  on  the  day  of  inspection. 


WHES  I  SESVED  IN  THE  MILITIA. 
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At  mMniglit,  on  thr  wventeenlh,  the  whole 
tr^op — Biiinit  tito  humlrcii — from  the  hamletB 
and  lillugcB  of  the  commune,  muslcrort  hcfore 
(he  BQrjjenutisl'.'r'ii  houne  ;  and,  preceded  by 
bim.  wilh  the  pnGtor  and  Kbcol master  bring- 
ing np  Iho  rew,  we  marched  ihraugh  the 
ivvfj  Toresta  tu  Gupimcrabaob,  »hi.Te  the 
Coromiesioii  saL  There  ku  much  ehoutin|; 
.  Mtig'ing  on  the  road ;   much  jolting,  and 

:  or  two  qaaireU;  but  the  comliatantaivera 

•peedily  iercred  hj  lhBBGrpprmciBler'*inter- 
fcn-nce,  who  tbreatcned  to  denounce  tbem  as 
'■  ripp  for  the  barracta."  Aa  me  Bpproftched 
Gummenbscb,  we  became  all  ttlore  sub- 
dued ;  only  the  wild  Telloiva  nmong:  nn 
waited  together  in  pmall  troops,  ri-aajr  to 
pick  quMTvls  with  the  joting  fellows  Irom 
th«  olfaec  commntte?,  who  were  HItewiBe  to 
paa  master  Itefore  the  Commission  on  that 

nc  varioD?  commoDCB  always  fight  on 
conscription  day.  Jt  is  a  lime-bononred  cus- 
tcm  and  it  {^always  done.  In  spile  of  a  large 
bodj  of  gendarmes  which  accompaa;  the 
Conimlasion  for  the  c.™eBB  purpose  of  pre- 
ntiiig  qaarreU.  While  the  Commission  was 
_.^ling,  the  joang  men  were  tolerably  orderly; 
but.  in  thi;  afternoon,  on  their  way  home,  the 
war  '•!  the  communes  waa  resumed  more 
fiercely  than  crer. 

Behold,  then,  the  large  yard  of  the  only 
hotvl  of  which  the  town  of  Gummersbach 
I  Lout,  tilled  with  a  motley  throng  of 
jouibs  between  the  Bg<^  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty  •three.  Each  commune  drawn  up 
BCparnteljr—  Maiicnheidc  on  the  east  side, 
HOIsenbuwh  on  flie  west,  Gitobonv  on  the 
norib.  and  Nimstadt  on  tbc  south — all 
Jo  military  order  ;  e»eh  division  with  a  real 
sergeant  at  its  head,  tad  gendarmes  walking 
np  nnj  down  between  them,  rotlling  their 
heni-y  Bwords  and  stmlcing  their  moustaches  ; 
— ry  one  looking  to  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
ndering  when  the  "gentlemen"  will  he 
rendy,  and  which  commune  will  have  to  go 
fii^l.    At  length  aa  orderly  marched  out. 

■'  Marienhcide  Tor  I" 

The  commaac  of  Haricnlieidc  pressed  for* 
war<>  in  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  Ibe 
Krgeont  to  keep  places,  and  march  in  n 
lOldier-lihe  manner.  Close  to  Ihe  steps  of 
tbi^  door  they  were  raaged  in  lines  of  twelve 

Anatfaer  word  of  command,  and  the  Ibint 
rank  mDrebed  into  the  hoasc,  np  the  strdrs, 
and  straight  into  Iho  largo  aoloon.  There, 
awful  to  ttehold,  sat  the  Commiseioner  :  a 
real  Major,  with  fringed  epaulets — corpulent 
as  bec<.mca  a  Mftj(j[--«nd  two  thin  llentenaute, 
with  the  Loadrath  and  the  pcise  of  BOrger- 

"  Show  (hem  np." 

Two  gendarmes,  who  nnHl  then  were  con- 
ceakd  behind  the  door,  darted  forward,  and 
one  man  after  another  was  seited  and  puehed 
up  to  the  table. 

"  Nome  V    nld  the    Vsjot  In  an  awlUI 


voice.  "  Any  rcawns  why  yoii  should  not 
servet    Any  Btuectional" 

There  was  very  little  to  be  aald.  The  BBr- 
gerroeiBter  put  in  a  word  or  two,  appealing 
to  the  Lnndrath ;  Ihe  Lnndrath  could  not  i>\- 
aclly  see  the  force  of  the  Biirgcrmei iter's  rea- 
sons. He  left  It  to  the  Major.  That  loc.mio 
warrior  placed  his  bond  on  the  hilt  of  bis 
sword,  and  said 

"  To  the  doctor!" 

Forthwith  the  astonished  recruit  wa«  hur- 
ried to  a  small  room,  was  slrijiped.  am!  ex- 
posed Intbe  examination  of  a  military  ■iirgeon 
who  made  a  note  of  bis  opinion,  anil  bunded 
the  paper  lo  the  gendarmes.  Kecniit,  geo- 
rtormea.  and  the  aurgooo'a  note,  were  again 
brought  up  to  tbc  table,  and  the  Major  gave 
bis  decision : 

"  Put  back  one  year,"  or  "  Pnt  back  two 
years,"  as  the  case  may  be.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  order  was  ; 

"  Put  him  down  for  the  Grand  CommiBsion." 

And  the  recruit  wosput  down  for  the  Grand 
Commiasioa  accordingly. 

The  Grand  Comraiifdonishcld  in  the  faB  of 
the  year,  ItdispoBCsof  those  whom  the  Lesser 
Commission  has  picked  out  for  service, 
and  distributes  them  to  the  various  corps 
of  the  army.  The  Lesser  Commtnion  de- 
cides as  to  the  fitness  of  the  men  ;  the  Grand 
Coramisslon  picks  out  the  giants,  atid  sends 
them  to  the  guards ;  the  short,  stont  men 
are  given  to  the  bussars ;  active  men  of 
moderate  slee  are  noted  down  for  the  lancers ; 
the  great  men  are  dittriljutcd  among  the 
various  regiments  of  iafontry.  It  struck  me 
at  the  time  aa  a  fault  in  the  system,  that 
little  or  no  account  is  taken  of  ue  inclina- 
tions of  the  recruits  ;  that  men  who  hate 
walking  are,  withont  any  apporent  necessity, 
sent  lo  the  foot  regiments :  and  nervous  yuutha. 
to  whom  horseback  ia  torture,  are  drofled  into 
cavalry  corps.  Perhaps  tVis  is  done  lo  break 
their  tempers  from  the  flrst,  and  to  show 
them  that,  in  military  affair?,  the  soldier's 
inclination  and  convenience  go  Ibr  nothing. 
/  had  no  reason  to  complain  ;  for  the  Colonel 
who  headed  the  Grand  Comminon  was  kind 
enough  to  make  an  exception  in  my  favour, 
and  to  allow  mo  the  choice  of  my  corps.  I 
choose  the  Rifles. 

After  the  Grand  Commission,  we  were  all 
allowed  to  go  home  for  a  few  months.  The 
Ihlure  heroes  of  Iho  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery — including  «x  fine  young  men,  who 
had  been  picked  out  for  the  corps  of  miners — 
followed  their  nsual  avooatlonB,  as  if  there 
were  no  army  or  Grand  Recruiting  Com- 
mission in  the  world.  Tbero  was  a  little 
swaggering  now  and  then  ;  a  tew  prepoateroos 
attempts  at  military  bearing  ;  and,  after 
church,  the  boys  would  sneer  nod  the  girls 
would  giggle  at  an  incipient  moustache  :  but 
in  all  other  respects,  we  remained  civiliaai 
until  our  time  was  up,  and  the  tall  gendarme 
made  bis  appearance  again  with  a  fresh  set  of 
printed  forms,  ordering  the  recruits  lo  mab* 


their  appearance  in  the  <li!*trict  town,  and  to 
march  off  to  the  depdt  at  Cologne  ;  where  all 
the  recruit**  of  the  proTince  were  to  have  a 
grand  nrifleztous. 

To  hear  was  to  obey.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  appointe<l  day,  the  whole  of  the 
Foldicr  population  for  that  year  was  dra^n 
up  before  the  Landrath's  office.  That  func- 
tionary miulc  us  a  nhort  speech  about  duty 
and  patriotism,  and  advised  as  to  march 
•'With  God  for  King  and  Fatherland."  We 
gave  three  cheers,  und  walked  up  the  high 
street  out  of  tlie  town  :  two  in&ntry  soldiers 
in  heavy  marching  order  leading  the  way ; 
while  a  lien  tenant  on  horseback,  supported 
by  a  sergeant  and  a  couple  of  soldiers,  brought 
up  the  rear. 

Theirs  was  a  disagreeable  duty.  We  were 
all  in  a  hybrid  condition.  The  constituted 
authorities,  do  what  they  would,  could  not 
prevent  our  cheerine  every  carriage  as  we 
marched  alonff  the  high  road ;  or  carrying 
our  bundles,  in  most  UDmilitary  fashion,  on 
the  ends  of  our  sticks ;  each  man  being 
dressed  in  his  worst,  since,  for  the  next  three 
years,  we  were  all  to  be  clothed  at  the  King's 
expense.  In  the  evening,  when  we  came  into 
quarters,  there  was  no  getting  us  into  bed  ; 
and  in  the  morning  it  was  quite  as  difficult 
to  get  us  out  of  h^  Then  there  was  a  great 
bother  to  make  us  take  to  the  road.  The 
lieutenant  and  his  myrmidons  bore  all  our 
freaks  with  exemplary  patience  ;  but  the 
HiTgcant  vowed  witli  many  a  round  oath, 
that ''  he'd  tame  us  thoroughly  when  ho  got  us 
into  regimental  training."  He  was  laughed  at 
for  his  pains  ;  for  there  was  not  one  of  us  who 
did  not  imagine,  and  there  is  not,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  many  thousand  young  recruits  who 
are  yearly  marched  to  the  Prussian  depots, 
but  think — as  we  thought — that  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  brave  the  fury  of  a  whole 
8tiifr  ;  and  that  the  army  has  been  altogether 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  independence  of 
the  soIdi'T  until  we  show  them  what  the  true 
indop(>iulencc  of  the  soldier  is. 

AiniaMe  illusions  these  ;  they  came  natu- 
rally, and  went  more  naturally  still.  We  got 
silent  enough  when,  trudging  along  the  dusty 
road,  we  neared  the  fortifications  of  Deutz. 
I3ut  when  we  passed  over  the  drawbridge 
and  through  the  narrow  vaulted  gate,  where 
our  footsteps  made  ao  ominous  echo ;  when, 
(^merging  into  the  broad  straggling  streets  of 
Deutz,  tlie  clear  light  of  day  fell  upon  our 
motley  and  travel-stained  throng — where 
dragoon.^,  artillery-men,  and  foot-eoldiers, 
sauntering  along  m  little  knots,  stood  still 
to  see  US  pass,  mustering  us  as  if  we  were 
so  many  cattle  ;  and  when  our  escort,  stern  and 
uulK'nding  as  they  were,  paid  the  military 
honours  to  every  officer  w^ho  passed  along, 
and  wlien  theKO  officers  showed  by  their 
conduct  that  this  was  not  an  extraordinary 
civility  on  the  part  of  our  valiant  guardians, 
but  that  the  **  presenting"  of  the  musket 
was  a  matter  of  coarse — ^then,  indeed,  we  all 


felt  very  small,  and  many  a  longing  look  vm 
cast  back  to  the  bloe  mountains  where  wO^ 
tary  law  and  martial  discipline  were  new 
heird  ot  All  our  brarado  exploded  iito  a 
last  burst  of  singing, 

«  At  Stxmibivg  cm  the  rampot 
My  MRVw  did  begiii," 

as  we  passed  the  bridge  of  boats,  andpttari 
our  temporary  quarters  in  Cologne 

The  morning  found  us  Tery 
We  were  drawn  up  in  a  grand 
and  all  the  other  recruits  of  tho  proiiM 
were  drawn  np  with  ns.  Ofllcers  I7  ii 
dozen — ^tall  officers  and  short  €llBea%  josh 
officers  and  old  officers,  stout  oOecn  aii 
slim  officers— walked  round  us  and  rigM 
through  the  midst  of  us,  talking  nd  Jatiift 
and  conducting  themselves  exacHj  as  il  w 
were  so  many  posts  and  blocks  of  stone.  Vi 
looked  for  sympathy  to  the  private  loUkB 
who  stood  by :  but  their  bchaTiour,  too^  m 
repulsive  and  supercilious.  Alas!  we  M 
yet  to  learn  what  a  wretched,  conteapAll 
animal  a  **  raw  recruit "  is,  even  In  the  oti 
of  the  youngest  soldier  who  has  ones  tuB 
his  place  in  a  company. 

At  length  the  commandant  made  Ui  9*  I 
pearance.  We  were  told  off  accwdiagli 
our  various  corps ;  and  we,  who  had  totmd 
in  search  of  onr  regiments  to  some  dirtal 
towns,  witnessed  the  capture  of  onr  Ivethni, 
who  were  given  up  to  Cologne  regiwil^ 
and  marched  off  to  their  respective  hnacb 
forthwith.  Our  departure  was  delnci  te 
a  few  days  ;  and,  strolling  on  tlie  NesButt 
in  the  course  of  the  second  day,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  our  respected  eonpanicu 
and  fellow-sufferers  clad  in  the  nost  nsgain^ 
of  fatigue  dresses,  practising  the  goose  slept  and 
looking  altogether  as  miserable  ei  the  tamest 
recruits  can  look.  They  were  wat  woras, 
their  wills  and  inclinations  extndie&  from 
them ;  who  could  never  regain  thurcoDfldcnce 
until  they  had  mounted  their  first  guard. 

I  pass  over  the  march  from  the  dep^t  ti 
the  quarters  of  my  corps  at  Katslsr  ;  iiVr 
we — about  a  hundred  "Schatzcn,"  froaiO 
parts  of  the  province — arrived  one  vciy  n 
afternoon.  We  were  immediately  takes 
the  barracks,  and  distributed  among  |B 
various  rooms,  each  room  receiving  its  cflii* 
plement  of  recruits.  We,  too,  had  to  0tM 
al)out  in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the  IsA.'fcne- 
ration  of  Rifles,  and  we,  too,  hod  to  |kKlSM 
tho  goose-stop  ;  but  the  infliction  .^fFBi  net 
nearly  so  severe  in  our  case  as  in  Jbat  of  etf 
poor  brethren  of  the  Cologne  infimtiy.  Tk9 
bad  not  much  drill,  bat  a  ▼ast  deal  of  ittt 
praotico  in  their  open  air  shooting  gsUeritt 
The  corps  was  villanous  in  the  pariidc  march- 
that  great  criterion  of  military  efficiency  in  the 
eyes  of  Brandenburg  princes  and  Impedtt* 
of  Divisions.  I  still  remember  with  tMI 
pleasure  the  attempts  which  were  ereiTnew 
and  then  made  to  i>erfcct  us  in  that  diflntt 
manccuvre.    Old  M^jor  UoUeben, 
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I  plctborio  white  horap,  wouU  fumo  und 
meat  to  no  purpose  whateTer.  Thu  Ilifira 
fete  the  Itiflva.  Tbnj  wen  capital  shots, 
nrt  of  the  parade  march  tliejiovariftbly  made 
i  meft- ;  wb  acre,  bb  Hqjor  Ilollcbeu  gra- 
rfiieally  ■lescribcd  ua,  "capital  Btragsle™." 
Field  tnanccuvrea  in  Hoe  weather — mnrch- 
Ingotit,  dlBpcTsins  throng  ft  plantatiaD.dodg- 
iag  behind  trees, Ijhif  dowD  behind  hedges  ur 
in  dry  ditches,  and  letting  fly  at  all  eorts  of 
imnginnrj  foei  ;Kruatdlng,  leapiog,  creeping, 
advancing  and  retreating  to  the  deep  ringing 
lounrls  of  the  Iragle.  Rifle  pracUce  in  winter 
tnd  bad  wBather — a  abort  parade  on  Sunday 
niorDio^  uid  a  merry  careless  life  alt  the 
srvtk  Uruiigli — these  weie.  indeed,  happy 
dtys.  The diKipliuc  naa  pretty  strict :  but 
a  Mldier  who  knows  his  duly  and  does  it, 
m^biDgb  at  the  proTOst  Onr  Krapes  (far 
"•«  did  get  into  scrapes)  were  couUiied  to 
DOS  nitb  the  studenta  from  the  neigh- 
boariag  university  of  Gienen  )  and  I  Terily 
beUere  the  officers  lilced  our  pugnacity ;  for, 
■Itbnagh  there  were  toainy  inqnirlea  aller  us, 
SoUiing  ever  came  of  Uicm.  Now  and  tlien 
—  --iGContuiDftcious  rogue  was  sent  into  arrest 
taut  rod  luting  an  officer ;  or  soma  careless 
fellow  was  punished  for  want  of  cleanliness 
I'  pimctuoUty ;  bat  on  the  whole,  panish- 
i8  were  rare  io  this,  Uie  most  impudent 
jniinty  corps  in  His  U^eely's  eerricc. 
^Vtint  we  dittiked  molt  was  the  school.  We 
tLoiit;hl  it  a  pedantic  aJfur  to  be  compelled 
to  sit  on  fnrma  like  boys  ;  while  the  otBeers. 
1>y  turn*,  IcctuTMl  sod  eiamincd  ns  on  the 
structure  and  capabiUties  of  the  rifle,  the 
clttiscH  and  meanmgB  of  signals,  on  guard 
duty.  eJclnaisbing,  and  the  whole  theory  of 
a  soldier's  education.  But  those  were  worst 
off  who  liad  been  luf  at  school  in  their  native 
Tillages.  Little  merey  was  shown  to  bad 
readers  and  wrilcn ;  they  were  pent  up  In  a 
school-room  by  themselres  with  a  sergcaut 
for  a  school mnibET,  and  continual  threats  of 
■'  three  days'  middlD  mrrcsl "  to  quicken  their 
undL'r^tandiugv.  The  regimental  school- 
system,  howeFer,  produces  good,  intelligent 
Euldicra.  It  is  not  loo  much  to  ray  that  Dot 
line  English  offlccr  in  ten  knows  as  much  of 
l^e  theory  of  his  profession  as  every  private 
Mdier  io  PrnsBia  is  obliged  to  learu. 

If  1  had  not  before  been  a  good  patriot 
■niTian  admirer  of  our  military  system,  my 
thteeyeors'servitudcwonld  have  made  me  one. 
I  liod  ^t  to  compare  the  full-blown  soldier 
la  his  >«^nd  year,  with  the  squads  of  unman- 
nerly, ungainly  ,awkwaTd  ,»nllan  recruits  which 
came  to  ns,  h^ae  course,  e»ery  year.    These 

Eeasant  boys,  wttt  (titty  &cgs  and  dirtier 
ands,  who  knew  neiUii^  how  to  dress 
properly  nor  to  keep  thesMlvcs  clean  when 
dreweU,  were,  by  a  few  motithi!'  service,  coo- 
Tcrtb'd  into  who)egome,healtby-looking.haody 
soldiers.  They  had  their  msUc  conceit  com- 
pletely taken  out  of  them  ;  ud,  Instead  of  it, 
they  h:ul  some  pride  and  digniW.  Theywere 
proud  of  theii  corps   and  tksir  counUy,  of 


jnifomis   and  the  formidable 


weapon  which 

scL'mod  to  have  obtained  a  f^ecr  use  of  tlieir 
limbs :  tbey  looked,  talked,  and  acted  dlf- 
fercutly ;  and,  above  all,  they  were  trained  to 
punctuality  and  to  ft  proper  division  of  tine. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Pmssan  miliary 
system,  as  I  take  it,  is — that  imposing  military 
duty  on  all  the  male  subjects  of  the  State, 
there  is  in  that  duty  nothing  lowering.  Tbc 
King's  blue  cont  is  the  common  lot  of  all 
No  able-bodied  man  is  exempted,  unless  be 
be  the  only  eon  of  a  widow.  No  man,  be  he 
ever  so  rich, can  purchaie  his  freedom  or  a 
substitute,  because  each  man  has  to  do  service 
for  himself.  Luck  will  not  avail  a  man,  for 
(here  is  no  ballot ;  there  is  no  picking  and 
choosiog.  no  leaving  that  one  or  taking  that 
one ;  it  is  a  tai  which  every  one  must  pay 
with  his  body  and  bis  time.  It  is  hard  iu  a 
few  exceptional  cases ;  but,  surrounded  oa  we 
lire  by  bad  neighbours,  and  compelled  to  keep 
up  a  large  staodiag  army,  tho  Prusaian  cau 
better  oBbrd  to  lear^  the  duty  at  a  soldier 
than  to  pay  for  an  artlKcial  army,  miscd  by 
bounties  and  kept  at  great  expense. 

The  military  education  of  the  rrusslaa 
doex,  indeed,  interfere  with  his  usual  avoco- 
eatious,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Itut  those 
whose  time  is  more  precious  to  them  than  it 
islothemasaofpeople— young  mun  of  liberal 
education,  who  bare  their  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  have  very  liberal  provisions  made  to 
them  by  the  military  law.  If  they  can  prove 
their  liberul  education  by  passing  an  exami- 
nation iu  history,  gcograpliy,  mathematics, 
and  languages,  and  if  they  are  wealthy 
enough  to  provide  their  own  outBt,  and  pay 
ttteirowncxpeaseswhllelnthcElng'iservTce, 
the  time  of  tocir  soldiering  Is  limited  to  one 
year  only,  and  this  rear  they  may  take  at 
their  liking,  between  the  ages  ofse  van  teen  and 
twenty-Uve.  In  service,  they  arc  distinguished 
by  a  mark  on  their  shoulders  ;  out  of  service, 
Ibey  wear  uniforms  which  strongly  resemble 
those  worn  by  olQccrs ;  the;  need  not  live  in 
the  barracks,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  walk 
out,  after  the  "  rctraiCe  "  has  compelled  all 
other  soldiers  to  go  home.  Most  of  the 
liaa  Universities  have  garrisons,  and  tbc 
students — who  usually  pass  Jrom  three  to  five 
years  at  these  upper  schools — devote  one  year 
to  their  military  education,  while  they  still 
attend  lectures  and  pursue  their  studies,  just 
OB  the  other  students  do.  The  only  difference 
I,  that  these  volunteers  mnst  not  wear  the 
fantastic  coats  and  hats  In  which  the  German 
iludent  delights.  They  wear  the  RIng'scoat 
in  (he  lecturu-roomua  wellnsln  Ihebnrrack- 
yard,  in  the  fencing  gallery,  and  in  the  riding- 
school. 

After  the  voIuaCcer  has  served  his  twelve- 
month, ho  must  go  through  an  e^camination 
on  military  matters.  If  ho  pass  (nat  ox- 
amiuation,  he  is  entitled  Io  a  lieutenancy  of  I 
the  Landwehr ;  if  the  examination  shows  that 
he  has  been  too  idle,  or  too  dull  to  learn,  Ua 
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privilege  ceases,  and  he  mast  join  the  Land- 
vchr   exactly  on    the    pame    terms  as  the 
j   three  jctn  privates  join  it. 

The  soldier,  after  three  years  training, 
returns  to  his  usual  avocations—to  the  plough, 
the  woodman's  axe,  the  loom,  or  the  work- 
table.  He  has  left  the  uniform  in  the 
garrison,  and  donned  the  smock-frock  or  the 
townsman's  coat  But  he  is  and  remains  a 
soldier.  The  first  year  after  his  dismissal  to 
his  home,  his  name  is  still  kept  on  the  regi- 
mental books ;  he  is  one  of  the  Reserve,  and  is 
liable  to  be  called  back  at  any  moment,  when- 
ever the  War-Office  chooses  to  "  complete  " 
the  regiment.  In  the  second  year  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  first  class  of  the  Laudwehr, 
and  in  that  class  he  remains  until  he  has 
completed  his  thirtv-fiflh  year. 

The  Landwehr  of  each  district  is  occasion- 
ally mustered,  and  every  now  and  then — 
usually  on  Sundays — the  Landwehr-men  are 
called  together  to  practise  shooting  at  the 
target.  Twice  every  year,  in  early  spring  and 
autumn,  the  Landwehr  is  enrolled,  is  provided 
with  uniforms  and  arms,  and  is  compelled  to 
join  the  regular  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  of 
the  line ;  to  rub  off  the  dust  of  rural  and  town 
life,  and  to  practise  a^in  the  order,  the 
movements,  and  the  fatigues  of  soldiership. 
Tne  men  usually  arrive  at  the  dep6t8  dressed 
in  a  variety  of  fashions.  They  are  uproarious 
in  their  conduct,  and  are  somewhat  heavy 
and  clownish  in  their  movements.  But,  after 
a  few  hours  they  are  all  under  the  influence 
of  the  old  spell.  They  have  taken  dress  and 
weapons  at  the  arsenal,  and  they  turn  out 
clean  and  orderly ;  erect  in  their  bearing,  and 
steady  and  decorous  in  their  conduct.  They 
have  a  few  days'  private  drill  to  bring  out 
their  hidden  virtues,  and  are  then  marched 
off  to  take  tiieir  place  in  the  grand  manccuvres. 
After  the  manceuvres  they  again  return  home. 

Tlie  Landwehr  of  the  first  class  is  the  flower 
of  the  Prusaian  army,  and  its  chief  strength. 
Whenever  a  foreign  enemy  threatens  the 
country,  this  first-lass  Landwehr  is  called 
out ;  the  arsenals  are  opened  ;  and,  within 
the  short  space  of  a  fortnight,  the  regular 
regiments  arc  supported  by  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  young  men 
and  old  soldiers,  who  are  not  likely  to  fight 
the  worse  for  having  a  stake  in  the  country. 
Their  position  and  their  instincts  make  them 
really  and  truly  a  Landwehr  or  defence  of 
the  country ;  for,  established  as  they  are  in 
life,  and  most  of  them  married  and  fathers  of 
families,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain 
their  nid  on  behalf  of  foreign  conquest. 

The  second  class  of  the  Landwehr,  com- 
prisiu;^  the  men  above  their  thirty-fifth  year, 
are  not  subjected  to  the  annual  manoeuvres ; 
but  care  is  taken  that  each  man  shall  take  his 
sharo  in  regular  parade  and  manoeuvre,  at 
least  once  every  two  years.  This  class  of 
the  Landwehr  is  not  called  out  unless  in  case 
#f  a  hostr.e  inrasion ;  and,  in  that  case,  it 


is  destined  to  assist  the  garrisons  of  the 
fortresses. 

Owing  to  these  arrangcmcntji.  Pnist 
maintains  an  efficient  army  of  three  hundred  i 
thousand  troops,  of  all  armd,  at  aji  eipeut  I 
considerably  below  the  snm  of  the  anif  atj-  I 
mates  of  Great  Britain ;  while,  in  caaetfical  j 
national  danger,  nearly  two  handr^  tbot-  11 
sand  more  troops  can  be  raiaed  fa  tk  If 
defence  of  the  country.  \\ 
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Stxtken  years  ago— that  is  to  mj^  is  tti  I 
year  183G — a  huge  pile  of  dirty-looUng  acta,  \ 
filled  with  some  fibrous  material  iriiick  bon  I 
a  strong  resemblance  to  superaiinittedboiw  I 
hair,  or  fh>w8y  elongated  wool,  or  anTthiar  I 
else  unpleasant  and  unattractive  wen  laodei  \ 
at  Liverpool.     When    those    queer-lo6kii| 
bales  had  first  arrived,  or   by  what  vcad 
brought,  or  for  what  purpose  intended,  tk 
very  oldest  warehouseman  in   the  Liverpoal 
Docks  couldn't  say.    There  had  been  ooee  t 
rumour,    a   mere  warehouseman's  whimper, 
that  the  bales  had  been  shipped  from  Sootl 
America  on  spec,  and  consijpied  to  the  agency  i 
of  C.  W.  and  F.  Foozle  and   Go.     But  em ! 
this  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten ;  and  1 1 
was  agreed    on   all   hands   that   the  time ' 
hundred  and  odd  sacks  of  nondescript  kd^ 
wool  were  a  perfect  nuisance.     The  rtfs  ap- 
peared  to  be   the   only  parties  who  it  tfl 
approved  of  the  importation,  and  to  then  it 
was  the  very  finest  investment  for  capital 
that  had  been  known  in  Liverpool  since  their 
first  ancestors  had  migrated  tnither. 

Well,  those  bales  seemed  like]y  to  rot  or 
fall  to  dust,  or  be  bitten  up  for  the  psuiicuJar 
use  of  the  female  rats.     Broken  wouldn't  so 
much  as  look  at  them.   Merchants  could  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.     JDealen  conldn't 
make  them  out.    Manufacturers  diook  their 
heads  at  the  bare  mention  of  them.   ^EHiile 
the  agents,  C.  W.  and  F.  Foozle  and  Co.,  felt 
quite  savage  at  the  sight  of  the  Invoice  and 
Bill  of  Lading,  and  once  spoke  to  their  bead-  j 
clerk  about  shipping   them    ont   to  Soatk 
America  again. 

One  day — ^we  won't  care  what  day  it  v^mf 
or  evca  what  week,  or  month,  though  (ham 
of  far  less  national  importance  have  Mta 
chronicled  to  the  very  half  minute— one  Aiyi 
a  plain  business-looking  ^oun^z:  man,  wllli  an 
intelligent  face  and  a  quiet,  reserved  iglnner, 
was  walking  alone  through  those  satfe  wtie- 
houses  at  Liverpool,  when  his  eye  fell  upoa 
some  of  the  superannuated  horse-hair  pro-  i 
jccting  from  one  of  the  ugly  dirty  bales :  sone  i 
lady  rat,  more  delicate  than  her  neighlxrars.  t' 
had  found  it  rather  coarser  than  usual,  vaA  || 
had  persuaded  her  lord  and  master  to  eject  I 
the  portion  from  her  resting-place.  Oar  ' 
friend  took  it  up,  looked  at  it,  felt  it,  smelt  it. 
rubbed  it,  pulled  it  about ;  in  fact  he  did  all 
but  taste  it,  and  he  would  have  done  that 
if  it  had  suited   his  purpose^   for  ha 
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"Torkshlre."  Having  Lelcl  itup  lolhelight. 
tnd  bcld  it  away  A-om  tbe  light,  anil  bald  it 
in  iJl  BorU  of  poHltiooB.  and  doae  ull  fortn  of 
cruelties  to  it.  as  though  it  had  Iicrq  his  moat 
dcutly  enemy  nod  he  was  feclin({  quite 
Tiadlutive ;  bi:  placed  a  luuidfal  or  two  in  his 
poclcol  and  iralked  CBlm)/  away,  evideatlv 
InteDdini;  to  put  the  etulf  to  some  ezcraci- 
Bting  private  tortnree  at  home. 

Wbnt  paxlicnlar  eiperimenls  he  lrle<1  with 
this  fibrous  inbituice,  I  am  not  cjiuctly  In 
s  po»iUoDbl  relate,  nor  docs  it  mnth  signify; 
but  the  Kqnel  was,  thai  the  same  quiet  buM- 
negi-lrmkiag  man  was  seen  to  enter  tbe  office 
of  C.  W.  and  F.  Foozle  and  Co.,  and  ask  for 
Ibt  head  oT  tbe  firm.  Wbcn  be  aeked  that 
pMtion  of  the  bouac  if  he  would  accept  of 
elgtlpenoo  per  pound  for  the  entire  conlentd 
at  the  three  hundred  anil  odd  &owsy,  dustj 
btgi  of  nondeiwript  wool,  the  authority  in- 
temgsled  Ml  eo  confounded,  that  be  could 
not  hare  told  if  he  were  tbe  bead  or  the  tail 
of  tbe  Arm.  At  first  be  fancied  our  &iend 
bad  come  Cor  the  expreaa  purpose  ofqnizjlng 
bim ;  then  tbat  he  was  an  escaped  lunatic, 
and  thought  Borioiul;  of  calling  for  the  police ; 
bat  evenluallj  it  ended  la  his  making  over  to 
bim  the  bill  of  lading  for  tbe  goods  in  cou- 
siderntion  of  the  price  ofltrcd. 

It  was  quite  an  ffvent  in  the  Utile  dark 
oRloe  of  C.  W.  and  T.  Fooilc  and  Co..  which 
had  its  supply  of  light  (of  a  very  inferior 
quality)  from  the  grim  old  church-jard. 
All  the  establisbnient  stole  a  peep  at  the 
buy.^r  of  the  "  Sonth  American  rtuff."  The 
chief  clerk  hod  the  curiosity  to  speak  to  him 
and  hoar  him  reply.  The  cashier  tonched  his 
coat-tails ;  the  iNKik-keepcr.  a  thin  man  in 
speclocles,  examined  his  hat  and  gloves;  the 
porter  openly  griimeil  at  him.  When  the 
quiet  purchaser  bad  departed,  C.  W.  and  F. 
Foozle  and  Co.  eliul  Uicnuelves  np,  and  gave 
aU  lh«lr  clerks  >  holiday. 

Hut  If  the  sellcn  had  cause  fbr  rejoicing, 
less  m  bad  the  buyer.  H*»der,  those 
three  hundred  and  odd  Inlet  of  qaeer-looking 
South  American  EtulT  cantoned  "  Alpaca 
^^^>al,"  at  that  date  entirely  unknown  to  onr 
riitnufaeturcR,  and  which  it  would  still  have 
<y\'a  but  for  the  fortnnale  enterprise  of  one 
'iilclllgent,  courageous  man.  That  bold  manu- 
:  ii^torer  was  Mr.  TitoB  Salt,  in  those  days  a 
Ki'Trf  bc^oner,  with  a  very  few  thoueanda  to 
:i;<l  blm  in  his  upward  career,  but  at  present 
I  mi:  of  He  wcaltUeit  wnongst  tbe  wealthy 
iiii-a  of  Sfadfofdin  Yorkshire.  His  fortime 
!i  !.■;  been  olfclgclher  built  up  by  the  aid  of  tbla 
-  ipne  ■'  Alpactf,*;  k(_lhe  manufacture  of  which 
!.■■  lias  for  the  last  dwen  years  devoted  the 
.iliole  of  bis  time  and  encfifcs. 
.  Al[)«-a  Is  the  long  hafr-IIko  wool,  from 
an  nuimal  something  between  a  camel  sod  ■ 
sbi'ep,  found  in  vast  nuniben  in  Peru.  It  is 
of  the  Llama  tribe,  and  thrivea  only  upon  the 
I  elc  rated  table-lands  of  the  interior  of  Soulb 
America,  where  it  roams  at  fill]  Uberly,  being 
gMgariou!',  but  Is  never  kept  In  flocks'  of  any 


number.    Tbey  have  been  tried  on  the  lo 
landE",   nunrcr  the  sea-coiiBt  of  their  on 
country,  but,  either  from  tbe  cxceaaiTe  hei 
or  the  extreme  moisture  of  those  position-, 
always  without  success.    The  cxlslenee  of  Iho 
wool,  as  also  of  fabrics  made  from  it,  boi  long 
been  known.    Fizarro  issaid  to  have  brought 
portions  of  the  raw  and  woven  articles  lo 
Spain  OQ  bis  rctnm  from  his  American  con- 
quests.     AttempLt  have,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  been  made  to  naturalize  the  Llama 
in  this  country,  but  as  yet  unsuccessrully. 
Tbe  late  Earl  of  Derby  possesaed  a  few,  and 
the«c  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  .Salt, 
and  giving  promi.'ie  of  mnltipljing. 

The  first  sample  of  this  hair  arrived  in 
England  In  a  very  imperfect  condition.  It 
now  reaches  us  very  clear  and  luBlTau!>,  and 
is  known  by  its  extreme  brightness  and  soft- 
ness. In  colour  it  varies,  being  black,  brown, 
grey,  anil  white,  aad  of  sovera!  shades  of 
each  of  Iheeo.  As  may  bo  imagined,  many 
trials  of  this  new  Hhre  had  to  be  made,  and 
many  modlQcations  of  tbe  existing  woollen 
machinery  to  be  undertaken,  before  the  article 
could  he  successfully  and  profitably  worked 
up.  Mechanical  ingenuity  boa,  howeTKr,  ov" 
come  every  obstacle ;  and  in  the  present  6 
we  may  see  very  many  beautiful  and  eco 
mical  fibres  produced  not  only  with  this,  but 
by  blending  it  in  its  manutlicture  with  cotton, 
linen,  wool,  and  even  silk. 

At  first  none  but  very  plain  and  rather 
cootBC  goods  were  produced  ftom  Alpaca,  and 
tbcsfi  were,  consequently,  not  in  general 
favour,  although  their  eKtreme  lightness  ^ 
always  rendered  them  most  agreeable 
warm  weather  wear.  With  time  and  patiei 
many  great  improvements  have  lieen  inl 
duced  ;  and  now,  not  only  are  Alpiicn  goods 
produced  in  every  conceivable  variely  and 
style,  but  at  all  prices,  to  suit  the  pcicbcls  of 
almost  any  clocs  of  the  community.  Blended 
witb  silk  thread  ihey  are  mode  to  look  like 
a  fine  lustrous  satteen.  With  figures  and 
pnltemsof  various  kinds  thrown  up  on  tl  ~~ 
m  silk  of  difTerent  hues,  they  servo,  as 
mirable  subslitutes  tor  figured  silks,  both 
for  ladies'  dresses  and  waistcoat  pieces. 
"Backed"  with  cotton  or  linen  yarn,  they 
receive  a  solidity  which  Is  very  suitable  for 
many  purposes ;  whilst,  with  cotton  woven 
amongst  its  l)t>re»,  the  article  mny  be  sold  at 
such  a  moderate  price  as  at  nncu  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  tbe  tnosl  bumble. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  improvemenis  which  mu't  have  taken 
place  in  Ibis  manufacture,  than  the  tingle 
loot— that  although,  upon  its  first  inlrodue- 
liou.  Alpaca  wool  was  but  eigbtpence  or  tcn- 
pimce  the  ponnd,  and  is  now  worth  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  the  goods  produceil 
trotn  it  are  sold  at  one  half  the  old  price. 

The  principal  seat  of  tbe  Alpaca  manu 
tnre,  is  at  and  aronnd  Bradford  In  Yorkshire, 
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energy  of  its  manufactureni,  but  gives  every 
promise  of  shortly  eclipsing  Leeds  in  general 
business. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  picturesque 
journey  than  that  through  the  manuikcturinff 
districts  of  Yorkshire.  Approach  Bradford 
which  way  you  please,  you  cannot  but  be 
forcibly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  country 
around.  Bold  hills,  gently  undulating  meadow- 
land,  highly  cultivated  fields,  canals,  railroads, 
a  most  charming  little  river,  and  all  dotted 
about  with  copse  and  dell,  and  inoculated 
with  pretty  villas,  and  lightly  sprinkled  over 
with  busy  towns— Yorkshire  looks  like  a 
somewhat  uneven  grass-plot  stuck  about  with 
bee-hives.  It  is  true  the  hives  are  rather 
smoky  hives ;  but'  then  the  green  hills,  and 
the  greener  fields,  and  the  Shq  bracing  air, 
make  one  forget  tiie  colour  of  the  smoke. 
You  need  not  inquire  when  you  are  beyond 
Lancashire  and  into  the  confines  of  the 
West  Riding  :  you  can  detect  the  locality  by 
your  nose.  There  is  nothing  but  wool,  and 
oil,  and  water,  being  knocked  about,  and 
mixed  up,  and  torn  asunder,  and  broken  on 
savage,  onrelenting  wheels,  and  drawn  out 
into  **  slivers,''  and  scalded  in  hot  soap-cuds 
all  day  long,  and  all  the  vear  long.  It  may 
rain,  hail,  thunder,  or  anything  else  it  pleases, 
but  it 's  all  the  same  to  the  Yorkshire  folk ; 
there's  no  peace  for  the  wool.  The  whole 
county  smells  fusty,  frowsy,  and  moist :  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  West  Riding  must 
be  full  of  damp  great-coats  and  wretchedly 
wet  trousers,  or  I  am  much  mistaken. 

Now  and  then  you  get  a  mile  or  so  of  fresh 
sweet  air  as  you  are  whisked  along  in  the 
train ;  but  only  as  a  short  relief  from  tall, 
dark,  mjp'sterious-looking  buildings,  like 
county  jails  or  model  prisons,  with  a  curling 
black  stream  of  smoke  above,  and  another 
gurji:ling  black  stream  of  water  below,  which 
would  induce  one  to  believe  the  place  to  be  a 
blacking  manufactory,  and  that  they  were 
then  busy  washing  out  the  old  bottles.  You 
whittle  past  it,  and  smell  more  great-coats 
and  trousers,  and  then  you  come  to  some  more 
green  fields,  rattle  over  a  canal,  wind  round  a 
hill,  plunge  under  the  high  road,  whisk  round 
a  corner,  and  there  you  are — in  the  very 
heart  of  damp  wearing-apparel — in  the  town 
of  Bradford. 

If  the  reader  should  pay  a  visit  to  this 
intcfcsting  manufacturing  town,  he  will  per- 
haps feel,  as  I  did,  rather  surprised  to  see  so 
many  over-grown  school-boys  lounging  about. 
AV'by,  8ome  of  those  old  boys  in  blue  and  white 
pinafores  were  really  grey-headed.  They  had 
none  of  their  books  or  slates  with  them,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  I  thought  they  were  taking 
it  rather  easy.  AVhen  I  entered  one  of  the 
large  stone  factories,  I  found  the  ground 
floor  filled  with  these  elderly  lads,  and  began 
to  fancy  I  had  walked  by  mistake  into  some 
extentHve  national  school  for  adult  pupils. 
However,  this  puzzle  was  soon  solved.  The 
men  in  pinaftnes  were  simply  the  factory- 


labourers,  lon^  custom  having  given  thai 
these  long  habits,  which,  however  uaefiil,  ve 
far  from  picturesque. 

There  is  not  a  very  wide  dUforcnee  betvea 
the  mode  of  working  up  cotton,  wocd*  aoi 
Alpaca,  although  of  course  there  arc  mm 
peculiarities  in  each  set  of  machines  rippteS 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  yarioiii 
materials.  They  are  all  beaten  and 
and  pulled  to  pieces,  and  pnt  together  .  . 
and  made  even  and  stndght,  ana  worked  ids 
*' slivers,''  and  drawn  out  fine,  and  ta 
"  fini^ed,"  and  finally  span  into  yan  iC 
varying  thicknesses.  In  one  respeol,  hownL 
there  is  a  wide  distinction  bet^mn  the  work- 
ing of  cotton,  and  of  wool  or  A]paes>  the 
former  never  being  moistened ;  mhutm  botk 
the  latter  are  not  only  well  waibed  ia  liot 
soap-suds,  but  actually  put  throa^  an  aO 
batL  Some  woollen  manulactnccn  use  m 
much  as  three  or  four  hundred  tons  of  olin 
oil  in  one  year  in  the  prepantion  of  tM 
yarns  and  cloths :  vcrv  few,  even  of  tte 
smaller  men,  but  use  their  tena  of  tonsia  fkii 
time. 

In  the  spinning  of  Alpaca,  the  proce8i,aiii 
the  machinery  also,  bear  a  cloae  reaemhhaee 
to  those  of  tne  cottou  fhctoriea.    Except  ii .'( 
some  few  particulars,  a  description  of  on  j| 
would  be  an  account  of  the   other.    Tk  )j 
Alpaca  manufiu^ture  is,  howeTer,  cbie^T  ^^  11 
interest,  from  the  fact  of  Its   aopplyiBf  u 
with  fabrics  which  at  once  anpplant  cottoo. 
silk,  and  woollen  goods,  for  a  multitade  of 
purposes.    Not  only  have  ladiea  dranes  tni 
children  frocks  of  light  summer  make.  M 
the  same  for  autumn  and  winter.    Gentle- 
men are  provided  by  means  of  this  fabric 
with  wustcoating  as  cool  as  aqy  oottoo..  yet 
rich  and  lustrous  as  tho  best  iuk  ptftoitL^ 
Dwellers  in  tropical  countries  are  thankful  to 
possess  a  black  coat,  whicli,  nUde  It  repa^- 
sents  a  cloth  coat,  is  not   a  fourth  of  the 
weight,  nor  a  half  of  the  price.    Booto,  cap». 
parasols,  bonnets,  trousers,  cloaks,  tod  1  know  ' 
not  how  many  other  thin^  equally  usefoL  I 
may  now  be  composed  entirely  or  partly  of 
this  materiaL 

There  is,  however,one  building  of  Cyclopea . 
proportions,  rearing  its  Titan  head — or,  M 
at  present,  not  more  than  its  trunk— abop 
the  green  fields  of  the  Bradford  nein^bfib- 
hood,  which  deserves  a  passing  notice^  na^ 
much  as  there  is  not  only  nothing  cqo^'to  it 
in  all  Yorkshure  or  Lancashire — an4  ttiat  ti 
saying  something ;  but,  when  finished,  there 
will  doubtless  be  no  factory  in  the-world  that 
shall  approach  it  in  magniflceno«^  in  extent, or 
in  completeness  of  purpose. 

This  one  factory,  which  is  to  be  the  aatoQiak- 
ment  of  the  manuracturing  world,  ia  in  conne 
of  erection  by  the  same  person  who,  sixteea 
years  since,  caused  so  much  amasement  ia 
the  establishment  of  G.  W.  and  F.  Foosle  and 
Co.  about  those  three  hundred  and  odd  dir^ 
bales  of  South  American  stoiC  ]fr.  Tfkns 
Salt,  of  Bradford,  is  engaged  !b  ooDstraeting 
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k  fsclorj  cnpoctons  eitongb  to  contnln  within 
its  milU  the  macliiiiety.  or,  rilhor.  the  tqiii- 
Talcnt  to  (he  iiiachiner7,  now  working  in  Bvc 
at  Ms  Alpaca  tnllls  sultered  over  vi 
pMlsof  Iho  vicinity. 

At  a  distwioe  of  two  or  three  milra  from 
BradrorJ,  the  traveller  bj  the  Leeds  Railway 
may  obfltrTH  a  ««cet  spot  of  country  where 
the  river  Aire  meanders  gently  through 
pretty  a  green  Taller  ae  is  to  be  feen 
Tn:tny  a.  league.  On  that  rpot,  junt  wbere 
I.nncnster  and  Glasj^w  BniUny  and  the 
Lceilt  nod  Mrerpool  Canal  diverge  from  oach 
other,  is  ■  block  of  ground ,  now  toC  di«ip- 
pearlne  beneath  a  yaet  pile  of  masonry.  This 
ia  Ibe  Sallairc  eflate.  aod  is  destined  to  re- 
ceite  thewbole  of  Mr.SsU's  operations,  with 
new  mnobinery  and  engines  more  than  equal 
to  lis  preiwnl  fbrce.  The  mill  or  factory  is 
so  Bloated  with  regard  to  the  railway  and 
thtiWDBl,  that  goods  may  be  convcypd  to  it 
l7«)lber  of  tbem  without  the  aid  of  cartage 
or  porterage, 
'  Thia  vast  building  stands  upon  six  acres  of 
^TDund.  Tanning  Ga«t  and  west,  and  ii>  nearly 
-t  hundred  f^t  in  lengtb,  and  ciglity  in 
':'  l^bt ;  the  gcferal  flooTfland  shecl«  will  com- 
|iii>>e  a  BupcrflclU  extent  of  nearly  flfty^slx 
iliDUMOil  feet. 

Sueh  is,  aod  soob  will  be,  Saltaire  ;  and 
the  whole  of  tbis,  It  mnst  be  borne  in  mlad, 
Is  created  by  the  genins  and  indnslry  of  one 
quiet  man  of  btiilnesH.  All  these  vast 
inaehines,  tbne  huge  piles  of  works,  these 
myriads  of  working  instrumenU.  this  wonder- 
ful Hhole,  spring  from  that  one  source — Ihoec 
three  hundred  Md  odd  dirly  bales  ot  frowsy 
South  American  Moff 

COGSWELL'S. 

ConswELi.'s    ts   my    Coffee-bouse.      It  is 

aol  nt  all  on  aristocrtlie  coffee-honre.    Ilun- 

drr<it  of  coiree-booKi  In  London  wonld  feel 

oOttided  at  being  compared  with  it ;  much 

less   has   it  any  cbdm  to   lie  likened  to  a 

Parisian  eolfbe-bonse.    It  has  no  chBDdeliers, 

r   circulat*  mirrors  for  the  distortloa  of 

>^loiners'  faces,  nor  candelabra  ornameated 

l1i  ]u(tre  drops,  nor  tables  of  marble,  nor 

■  cmliUzoned  ceilin^n  nor  walteni  wilh 
wbilt  neckclolbs;.  A  King  is  compelled  to 
ceoguisp  in  a  bcEgar  a  man  like  himself;  but 
.  eaffot  Ibft  PaUis  Royal  or  the  Boulevard 
k's  ttalTvns,  in  Pari),  wonld  not  discover  in 
nj  coffee-boiise  the  slightest  trace  of  affinity. 
.'erliapninUieODlTve  which  my  coffee-house 
supplies,  it  wmM  bv  equally  unable  to  find 
'  ^ny  reaeroblance,  in  colour  or  flavour,  to  fis 
jwnrraKr»nt<!aA-ou-((ii(,Mai.ttePniou»per 
cup.  Tne  tliln  brown  liiiuld  witb  a  surface 
of  oil  Boating  In  strats  sad  streaks,  like 
marbled  paper,  whlcli  my  ool&e-liouse  calls 
chocolalt.  would  be  eqnally  striuige  to  It. 
I  ThcsItentgroupHparlcdoirin  solitary  boles; 
be  total  ibBenee  oT  dominoH;  die  blaxing 


eoal  Bro,  which  any  eostomcr  for  a  single 
cup  of  coffee  bn«  Ibe  right  to  stir  and  stnud 
by  ;  the  very  newspapers,  huge  broait^liet-la 
that  do  not  oBtnd  jour  nostrils  at  five  yards 
off  with  the  smell  of  rank  printing  oli,  or 
wear  your  eyes  when  you  take  tbcm  up.  by 
the  very  small  dilll<rencc  in  tho  colours  of 
print  and  paper  ;  but  mostly,  lbs  kitchen, 
whose  screen  and  scanty  curtain  cnly  half 
conceal  from  the  eyes  of  cnstomen  in  the 
coffee  room  its  stores  of  eatables,  and  rows  nf 
cops  and  siocers — (not  to  mention  IIr  small 
tin  cisterns,  where  te«  and  coffee  simn:er  all 
day  long,  and  alt  night  loo,  for  au^rht  I  know) 
—these  bave  nothing  to  do  wilh  Ibc  Kruncli- 
i  tafi.  If  you  adr  foTlea  at  my  eoffee- 
housc,  they  don't  bring  you  block  and  f^cejt 
~~nitations  of  lea  !n  two  snuff-boxes,  and  bid 
on  make  the  infusion  yonrself ;  tliej  don't 
■quire  two  able-bodied  men,  one  witb  a  tnilk- 
in  and  the  other  with  a  coffcc-can,  to  pour 
nt  a  cup  of  coffee  for  you.  When  a  cnp  of 
chocolnte  is  wanted,  my  eoSbe-houBcdoes  not 
t  complicated  mocbineiy  at  work  to  cruidi, 
and  spread,  and  scrape  brown  poate  upon 
sblniag  steel  plates.  Adt  my  coine-houac- 
keeper  for  a  roll,  and  he  will  not  brl^g  yon  a 
Mnall,  round,  crusty  something,  \&s  in  the 
middle,  and  tapered  off  at  the  cnju,  like  a 
rolling-pin  seen  tbrongh  tho  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope.  People  come  to  my  coffeuJlonsc  to 
id  drink  ;  not  to  lounge  and  sip  coffoe  and 
sugar-water,  to  pus  away  time. 

Having  thug  modestly  repadlMed,  on 
behalf  of  my  cofibe-house,  all  pretiiwons  to 
mpared  with  those  glittering  palaces  in 
I  Frenchmen  pass  threc-fuurtbi  of  the 
day,  let  me  say  what  it  Is  not  among  London 
coffee-houses.  Its  windows  ore  not  covered 
with  bills;  announcing  sales  to  lake  place 
there,  at  erery  day  and  hour  fnr  a  month  to 
come  ;  and  it  does  not  sell  port,  or  sherry,  or 
bitter  ale,  or  Barclay's  stout,  or  eotidwiches. 
It  is,  in  Bbort,  nothing  like  GsrniH'ay's 
coffeehouse.  Its  frequenters'  heads  are 
not  Bllcd  with  ships  and  cargoM,  like  ths 
frequenters  of  Lloyd's  or  the  Jeru.salem. 
It  does  ifot  let  rooms  for  arUtrations  and 
noisy  meetings  of  creditors,  like  the  Gray's 
Inn  coifee-house.  It  does  not  flic  all  the 
pspera  in  the  world,  like  Deacon's.  It  is 
never  appointed  for  a  rendezvous  in  mys- 
terious nidverttsements  in  the  Time><,  like 
Pcclc'a.  It  is  Dot  haunted  tiy  pale  men  in 
brown-black  coats  oud  white  muslin  stocks, 
ready  to  be  hired  to  write  or  preach  sermons 
'--''^B  Job,  like  the  Chapter.  All  these  it 
1  to  be  far  above  its  own  humble  pre- 
tensions. Yet  is  my  coffee-house  equally 
above  the  "  Noted  Cocoa-house,"  that  paints 
Ittelf  all  red  from  top  to  bottom,  and  wTltcs 
up  Its  proprietor's  and  its  own  name,  in  green 
il  yellow  flamy  letteo?.  It  thinks  the  Tem 
ranee  houpe— where  the  Building  Society 
holds  Its  tneetings,  and  the  respectlul  circular 
of  Monxieur  Starve  (native  of  Paris)  in  vain 
invites  young  men  to  come  In  and  bo  langbt 


French  in  a  Rccladed  box  at  Blxpencc  a  lesRon — 
vulgar.  It  despises  the  Early  Breakfast-House 
that  never  shuts  up,  to  which  the  cabmen 
go  from  the  opposite  cab-stand,  together  with 
the  waterman,  and  play  at  all-fours  with  a 
sable  pack  of  cards.  It  contemns  the  coffee- 
shop  that  calls  itself  the  Nottingham  and 
Midland  Counties'  House  on  the  strength  of 
taking  in  a  Nottingham  paper.  It  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  Steggals-s  with  a  catalogue  of  its 
dirty,  grease-stained,  and  coffee-rimmed  library 
in  the  window,  and  a  highly-coloured  illu- 
minated transparent  blind,  representing  a 
fight  between  Italian  brigands  and  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  ;  and  it  laughs  the  useless 
efforts  of  that  establishment  to  dispose  of 
yesterday's  Adverihier  at  half  price,  to  eo  )rn. 
It  despises  the  Northern  Star,  where  a  stale 
copy  of  the  Sun  evening  newspaper  hangs 
over  the  screen ;  where  the  window  is  orna- 
mented with  eggs  in  blue  egg-cups,  one 
dark  piece  of  bacon,  two  large  coffee-cups  and 
saucers,  two  fly-papers,  a  bill  of  performance 
at  the  Bottingham  Saloon,  and  the  question 
for  discnasion  by  the  Bubb  Street  Debating 
Society  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  at  half-past 
eight  precisely,  "  Is  a  Lodger  Sutfrage,  or  is  it 
not,  in  harmony  with  the  grand  principle  of 
all  Legislation  :  namely,  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness  for  the  greatest  number  ?  Ques- 
tion to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Flynn.  Strangers 
are  invited  to  speak.''  As  to  all  coffee-bhops 
painted  ding^  white  without,  having  white 
canvas  screens,  with  inscriptions  of  ^*  coffee 
twopence  a  pint,"  "  tea  twopence-halfpenny  a 
pint,"  taking  in  only  one  weekly  paper,  and 
calling  themselves  working  mens'  collce-shops, 
my  coffee-house  pretends  not  to  know  of  such 
places. 

Mr.  Cowley  bridles  in  his  struggling  muse 
with  pain  in  rapturous  description  of  his 
retreat  at  Chertsey,  with  a  fear  lest  a 
captivated  public  should  bo  induced  to  flock 
thither,  and  thus  to  "  make  a  city  of  his 
solitude."    For  a  similar  reason  I  omit  to 

Eoint  out  the  precise  locality  of  my  coffec- 
oase.  To  use  the  technical  language  of  the 
game  of  "  hide  and  seek,"  if  you  should  l>e 
looking  for  it  anywhere  between  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Thames,  you  would  be  "  warm  ;" 
near  the  Times  printing-office  you  would  be 
decidedly  "  hot ;"  in  every  part  of  Doctor's 
Commons  you  might  be  said  to  "  burn." 
Further  than  this  I  will  not  speak.  We  don't 
like  strangers  in  my  coffee-house.  The  pro- 
prietor himself  does  not  encourage  them. 
He  has  his  regular  customers,  and  quite  as 
much  business  as  ho  cares  to  have.  He  con- 
siders it  a  quiet,  respectable  and  sure  busi- 
ness, from  which  a  man  may  calculate  the 
time  of  retiring  upon  a  small  property  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  certainty.  Therefore, 
he  puts  up  no  flaming  bill  of  prices  ;  no  claims 
to  be  the  **  original,"  or  any  particular  coffee- 
house ;  no  bills  returning  thanks  to  the  public 
for  the  liberal  support  ho  has  met  with,  and 
of  which,  by  strict   attention  to   business, 


puDctuality,  and  the  smallest  remnnerathii 
profits,  he  hopes  to  merit  a  continuance.   Uj 
coffee-house  has  nothing  to  aay  of  itself,  exeat 
that  it  is,  or  rather  was,  "  Cogswell -s ;"  tm, 
that  it  was  established  it  the  year  1^  U 
is  situated  in  a  comparatively  retired  tlntt 
With  a  very  little  less   traffic,  grass  afglk 
grow  between  the  stones  there.   Its  ahs^fcpBl 
has  white  frames  and  moderate-eixed  mntfs 
of  glass.    Plate-glass  has  never  for  a  MOKSt 
tempted  the  "son-in-law  and  saccessorflftke 
late  J.  Cogswell"    to  waste  liis  eapiblis 
alterations.    Dwarf  Venetian  screens  van 
privacy  to  the  sitters   In   the  lower  room: 
linen  roller  blinds  keep  oat   the  son,  vki 
the   days   are    hot     Walk    up  two  §ttp 
(hollowed  out   by   the  feet   of  legnltf  c» 
tomcrs),  brush  your  shoes  upon  a  mat,  poA  .j 
open  a  door — ^wbich,  if  its  cloth  were  Mt  \ 
green  and  its  naiU  yellow,  would  look  sosK* 
thing  like  the  lid  of  a  coffin— and  joa  in  is 
my  coffee-bouse. 

You  ol)8erve  the   kitchen,  which  I  hivi 
mentioned — a  corner  parted  off  on  the  liiM 
of  the  door.    The  little  door  of  the  dlTyiis 
is  open  ;  and  you  see  the  roaring  fire,  viA 
the  great  kettles  in  front  and  atop,  aad  ttc 
simmering  tin  vessels  occupying  every  ifld  i 
of  hob.  Bacon  and  eggs,  and  half-cat  nploarci  | 
are  on  its  dresser.    Bright   tins  and  ton  tf 
plates  and  cup^,  all  one  pattern— a  landacife 
in  Italy,  with  Cogswell-Cofice-lioase  vn'ttd 
in  the  waters  of  the  lake — ^glitter  with  theSn 
in  nuiTiberless  places.     The  most  regihr  <if 
customers  has  never  been  in  there.   I  h^^^ 
walked  along  dreary  roads  at  night,  iritb  tb« 
wind  blowing,  and  no  moon  or  starsi,  and  hare  !, 
tliought  of  that  corner  in  CogsweH's  shop  a«  i 
pleasant  thing  to  fix  the  mind  upon.  I  dreamt, 
once,  of  standing  in  a  gusty  rsioat  nif^t  f>e- 
fore  the  front  of  a  high  build  iug,lookiiig  in  vain 
for  bell  or  door  to  ask  for  Bhelter,wteD,  sud- 
denly, I  heard  a  wliistle,  and  beheU  the  high 
building  split  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  each  section  go  off  in  opposite  direcl'ionf. 
leaving  me  all  at  once  in  that  veiy  kitchen, 
taking  the  miraculous  and  dclighttul  traoa- 
tion  as  a  matter  of  course  ;   although  it  w  n ,. 
worth  sitting  there  all  the  dog-days  to  eajtiS  I 
at  last  that  cosy  corner  on  such  a  night     .r]i 

The  floor  is  neatly  sawdusted ;  but  M 
walls  arc  dingy;  the  ceiling  is  dingy;  W 
boxes  on  each  side  of  the  room  are  dingy. '  ff 
I  were  a  metaphvsician,  I  might  be  Me  to 
discover  why  [  like  to  see  them  din^,  and 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  their  being  rospered. 
or  whitewashed,  or  painted.  \\'li7y  too.  do  I 
like  that  round-faced  clock  over  ue  mantel' 
piece,  whoso  maker  is  long  since  run  do«a 
and  stopped,  whose  Arabic  numerals  are  funt, 
whose  mlniite  hand  is  snapped  shorter  thtt 
its  hour  hand  ?  I  do  not  know :  bat  I  do  like 
it,  and  am  convinced  it  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
clock  for  my  coffee-house.  If  the  son-in-law 
and  successor  of  the  late  J.  Cogswell  kept  a 
book  for  his  customers  to  enter  any  mgs^ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  establishBent 
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ve  nothing  to  enter.  I  consider  the  or- 
nngements  perfect.  1  would 
that  ikylight  pattled,  wboK  (mill  pnoei, 
Iftpping  one  over  tbe  other  like  the  etccl  plataa 
oT*  frock  of  mail,  let  in  «  little  water  when 
"  heavy.  Why  should  I, 
'  ^  )CB  not  ftonoy  ni«  (I 

box  on  the  Icfl).  depi 

PeddltTn  of  the  picuare  of  going  o' 
titliiiK  directly  DBder  it,  and  mnking  feehle 
jt'iX.'i  about  having  "  got  a  drop  tco  much  T " 
(IIl-  alivay*  puts  np  an  umbrella,  and  says 
-  it's  too  bad:"  bnl  thejknowhedon't  miud 
it  io  bi9  liearLl  The  scats  ura  bo  narrov, 
that  if  yon  don't  tU  boUnprlght  you  slide  off; 
but,  when  I  first  came  toCogawell'e,  Ihey  were 
not  at  all  too  n&rraw  for  that  diminutive 
jonlh.  who  .  .  . 
cooBeiion  nilh  my  preecnt  self;  and  it  ia 
Bveet  to  be  remiuded  of  that  time. 

Ai!  I retDcmbcr  well;  I  was  the  junior — 
tbemrniniiu  nalH — In  the  countlog-bousc  ol 
Kessrs.  Drab  and  Gray,  the  corn  mercbanls ; 
where,  under  the  pretence  that  1  -was  learning 
■omcthing  Ufcfnl,  1  n-as  persuaded  to  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  lahouc  for  the  tmallest 
ttmounl  of  mlary  that  CTer  sweater  or  middle- 
man dreamed  of  in  his  Utopia.  In  those 
awful  KTUQi^i^  where  I  waa  so  small,  and 
cvcrylhiiii;  else  was  m  large  ;  where  there 
were  ruta  liig  enough  to  knock  me  down  if 
they  had  tried ;  where  the  barred  windows 
were  to  dirly  or  so  choked  up  with  heaps 
of  grain  that  it  waa  twilight  everywhere  ; 
where  Drab,  like  Satan  in  the  Book  ot  Job, 
was  alivays  walking  to  nnil  IVo,  and  going  up 
and  dowu,  1  wish^  myself  liack  at  school 
many  a  lime  :  and  thought  I  oould  even 
bear  to  be  a  burden  to  my  poor  mother  a 
little  longer,  In  order  to  put  oil'  the  dreadful 
day  of  "goiug  and  being  "  a  clerk  at  old  Drab's. 
Toung  Gru;  was  better ;  but  the  fear  of  old 
Drab  wiu  upon  hico.  lie  did  not  doro  to  give 
(mjlwdy  a  holyday,  allhougb  I  believo,  'iS  he 
liail  had  his  own  way,  ho  would  have  con- 
ei  dared  that  tee  were  not  Quakers,  though  the 
firm  was.  Ue  said  to  ne,  however,  one  day, 
■'  Tlie  lirra  does  not  expect  your  motlicr  Io 

Se  you  money  for  dinner  in  the  City.  We 
1  allow  you  two  hours,  so  tint  you  may 
wAk  over  to  Newinglon  oaA  dine  at  home. ' 
I  did  not  tetl  him  that  I  always  brought  some 
cold  tpeat  and  bread  in  a  paper,  and  went 
douii  to  eal  it  and  watcb  the  barges  at 
the  luiKng-place  at  Qnecnhithe.  I  found 
out  at  ooae  a  wretched  coffee^hop,  where 
gentlemen  iitsiK  requested  to  pay  on  delivery 
to  prevent  mMaltes,  and  not   to  keep  the 

Eaper  more  than  ten  minutes  after  beopoke. 
lerc  there  was  always  '&.  £ieat  Ore,  and 
a  hanger  Qied  to  the  bars,  where  any 
customer  might  cook  Us  own  rasher  ol 
bacon  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  placed  there 
for  that  purpose ;  whose  peculiar  ndvonlage 
ivas,  tbat  it  caught  audpresemd  the  fat  that 
BUEt   otherwise  have  fallen   into  the  ashes 


below.  Here,  calmly  seated,  beyond  the 
lerrlblo  jurisdiction  of  old  Drab,  and  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  eaperior  comforts  of  Cogs- 
well's, with  the  Inst  '■  Figaro  in  London  '■'  in 
hand,  I  tasted  of  a  joy  only  slightly  alloyed  by 
a  fear  of  the  proprietor^  who  would  sometimea 
come  home  drunk  and  insult  his  ciii'tomcrs, 
obliging  his  wife  (whom  everybody  foil  for) 
to  apologise  afterwards,  or  even  to  call  upon 
a  customer  the  next  day,  if  she  knew  his 
address.  This  man  was  a  (error  to  me.  but 
lie  was  nothing  compared  to  old  Drab,  and 
be  did  not  get  drunk  every  day.  But  they 
found  mo  out  and  told  young  Ur.  Gray.  I 
don't  know  who  sow  me  go  m  or  eoue  out 
there;  though  I  think  it  must  have  lu'en 
Skurry,  the  chief  clerk,  who  liked  totay  that 
I  was  a  ■'  born  idiot,  and  not  worth  my  salt." 
I  was  accused  ofn-nHtingmy  employers' time, 
or,  as  Skurry  called  it,  '•  kiokmg  my  heels 
about  in  a  low  coR^e-shop."  I  had  to  pro- 
mine  that  I  would  go  home  In  future ;  lint  I 
didn't  go  home.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  to  that 
colfee^op  again ;  but  I  returned  to  Qiieen- 
hithe,  and  to  the  barges,  and  to  the  walks  at 
low  water  along  a  beach  of  oyster-shells  and 
broken  tobacco-pipes,  and  to  the  amasement 
of  making  "  ducks  and  drakea  "  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  with  bits  of  slate. 

Alwut  this  time,  I  found  out  Cog;aweirs. 
I  could  tell  you  wlut  day  of  the  week  it  was  ; 
whether  wet  or  dry  ;  where  I  was  going,  and 
how  I  came  to  be  sent  there ;  and,  bttng  sent 
there,  how  1  happened,  on  my  wa^  l)aok,  to 
(urn  down  (I  waa  just  going  to  divulge  tha 
name  of  the  street)  by  where  Cogswell  lived  : 
and  what  Induced  me  to  go  In ;  and  how  1 
thought  I  would  club  the  lime  I  bed  been 
gone  upon  my  errand  with  my  dlnoer-lirae, 
and  IhuB  be  away  from  Drab's  for  three  con- 
secutive blessed  hours.  But  these  things  arc 
not  to  you,  reader,  what  they  are  to  me ;  1 
know  1  am  prone  to  be  garrulous  about  my 
coffee-house. 

I  reconnoitred  the  place  firom  the  ouUidu; 

,w  the  name  of  11^  proprietor;  read  bow 
long  it  had  been  there,  and,  was  afraid 
that  so  old  established  a  place  must  require 
more  than  1  had  in  my  pocket  fur  (he  mniitlest 
thing  that  I  could  demand  :  but  I  determined 
to  risk  that.  I  l>ru)=hed  my  shoes,  and  pniihcd 
open  the  green  baize  door,  dropped  modestly 
Into  the  nearest  box,  and  tupped  tvltli  a  six- 
pence upon  the  table.  Cogswell  himself  came 
(I  see  him  now)  and  took  my  order,  and 
brought  me  hot  colfoe  in  a  cup  shaped  like  a 
flower-pot,  with  a  hollow  bottom  ;  us  well  as 
a  roll  and  little  dewy  pat  of  butter,  stamped 
with  a  swan.  Fourpence  I  paid  for  this — 
being  one  halliienny  more  than  my  old  coffee- 
shop  charged.  Out  what  a  difference  1  The 
roll  was  a  French  roll,  and  the  butter  was 
not  clicesy-Qavoured.  I  bod  a  little  tray,  and 
the  milk  and  sugar  (best  loaf)  were  brought 
separately  in  a  doll's  milk-pot  and  sugar-basin. 
But  the  tranquillity,  the  gentle  tone  of  the 
place,   were   they  worth  nothing  I    1   knew 
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they  could  never  find  me  there,  and  send 
after  nie  before  my  time  was  up,  to  aay  "  Mr. 
Gray  wanted  me,'*  or  that  I  was  *•  to  make 
haste.*'  The  granarieB  lii'cre  too  far  off.  I 
could  come  in  there  any  day,  and  be  snre  of 
not  being  Drabbed  or  Skurryed  for  a  couple 
of  hour?.  Peace  waa  in  its  dingy  boxea; 
Lethe  was  in  its  coffee,  whereof  whoso  drank 
straightway  fell  into  a  dream  in  which  there 
wore  no  granaries,  nor  barred  windows,  nor 
ruts,  nor  Masters,  nor  head  clerks.  What  a 
glorious  thing  to  have  got  a  holiday,  and  to 
have  spent  the  whole  day  in  Cogswelrs  I  How 
often,  I  wondered,  should  I  have  been  obliged 
to  renew  my  order  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll, 
to  be  tolerated  there  from  morn  till  night.  I 
might  have  chosen  a  wet  day,  and  pretended  to 
be  always  getting  up  to  go  awav  and  always 
hindered  bv  the  weather,  but  I  could  never 
get  through  a  roll  every  two  hours ;  and  I 
used  to  fancy  that  Cogswell  wondered — as  it 
was — how  I  could  have  the  lace  to  sit  eating 
and  reading  there,  at  two-pence  an  hour.  I 
suspected  he  talked  about  me  to  the  cus- 
tomers, when  I  was  gone,  and  contemplated 
declining  to  admit  boys  any  more.  I  specu- 
lated upon  how  he  would  first  intimate  to  me 
the  unfeeling  determination.  Would  he  write 
it  up  in  large  letters,  and  silentlv  point  to  it 
one  day  when  I  came  in :  or  would  he  let  me 
down  before  the  customers,  hj  calling  it  out 
to  me  from  his  place  among  the  cups  and 
saucers,  and  sending  me  away  red  in  the  face  ? 
It  was  long  before  I  became  sufficiently  free 
from  these  doubts  to  feel  quite  at  my  ease  in 
Cogsweirs  old  established  coffee-shop. 

And  yet.  Heaven  knows,  I  was  meek  and 
timid  enough  to  conciliate  the  greediest  of 
cofleg-house-keepcrs,  or  the  severest  of  regular 
customers.  Old  Perks  did  at  last— after  staring 
at  mc  in  silence  for  eight  months — voluntarily 
admit  that  I  was  a  '*  very  well-conducted  and 
uno))trusive  youth.''  During  all  that  time 
no  one  had  ever  heard  me  bespeak  the  paper, 
after  any  one.  I  had  my  opinions,  and  heard 
some  pay  tilings  there  that  I  thought  very 
fooliph  ;  but  I  never  ventured  to  make  a 
remark.  I  have  watched  the  Morning  Herald 
in  the  hands  of  old  Perks,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  go  away  and  leave  it  there  before  I 
went.  I  have  seen  him,  when  I  knew  that 
he  had  quite  done  with  it,  lay  it  on  the  table 
and  accidentally  place  his  spectacles  upon  it, 
and  I  have  never  dared  to  touch  it  till  that 
token  of  possession  was  removed.  If  an 
empty  box  were  to  be  found,  I  never  wont 
into  a  box  where  another  person  was  sitting. 
If  I  had  hung  my  hat  up  at  the  bottom  of 
some  box,  and  a  customer  came  and  sat 
there,  making  it  impossible  to  got  it  again 
without  dinturblng  that  customer,  I  would 
stretch  my  time  to  the  utmost  limits  Iwfore  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  ask  him  to  move. 

Cogswcirs  took  in  Blackwood,  the  Gentlc- 
man>,  the  Penny  Magazine,  and  the  Mirror, 
published  by  Mr.  LImbird  in  the  Strand,  to 
whom  1  sent    an    epigram  (for  the  Mirror 
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liked  epigrams)  in  the  year  1833  ;  and  «UA 
I  am  not  aware    that    he    ever    pnUiAi^ 
though  I  looked  for  it  eTcry  week  kr  t 
twelvemonth.     Blackwood  had   fine  ilaiki 
in  him;    and  Christopher   North   with  Hi 
crutch,    was  a    great    fact    to    na    Tta 
Gentleman's   I  admired    at    first ;  hrt  lao 
many  Discoveries  of  remarkable  Una  h  tfet 
county  of  Norfolk  tired  me.      The 
Magazine  was  my  fiivourite.     Its 
ing  bits  of  travels,  and  accounts  of  Mriv 
superstitions,    and    biographical    nSba, 
determined  me  to  be  a  great  and  wbe  ■■, 
in  spite  of  Sknrry*8  low  estimate  of  if 
abilities.     To  have  my  name  In  a  Poa 
Magazine !  Wouldn't  Skurry  be  mrafe  IM 
Wouldn't  old  Drab  be  anxioais  lot  oae  dayt 
should  tell  the  whole   world  kov  he  M 
served  me  ?    I  had  dreamed  of  anoriag  khi 
by  becoming  immensely  rich  :  by  naimf  I 
horse  and  dashing  past  his  window,  Kfid 
times  a  day  ;  but  that  was  a  vulgar  RVf^ 
compared  with  this.     And  all  these  llnip 
were  somehow  connected  with   the  TiMf 
Magazine.    No  wonder  I  liked  that  prite- 
tion.    No  wonder  that  it  is  a  pleasoic  te  ai 
to  this  day — and  will  be  for  many,  a  diy  li 
come,  I  hope — to  open  an  old  toIvb^  mI 
turn  over  its  pages — starUng  a  whole  cwttf 
of  fluttering  memories,  and  llngeriag  te^ 
over  its  views  of  the  Peak  of  Teairiie,  v 
Peter   Botte   Mountain    with    peo^e— Kb  ii 
ants,  with  little  ladders— climbing  np  ft:  .j 
its  portraits   of  Jupiter    Tooans    mA  tlie  '| 
Saxon  Deities,  who  gave  names  to  the  4iTt 
of   the    week;    its   Maccaroni  £al«n:  iti 
Tunny  Fishery;    its    Cromwell    DiswlTiBg 
the    Long    Parliament ;      its    Method    n 
Curing  Anchovies— ^roll    woodcats.    which  ' 
Corbo^   (a  regular    customer)  wv  sfuniys 
admiring  ;  saying,  "  Upon  my  word,  they  do 
bnng  these  wood  engravings  to  a  wonderful 
degree  of  perfection,  they  do  iDAeed.    They 
are  very  little  inferior  to  coppeiplate. 

I  was  a  favourite  of  Corboy'a    He  wooM 
invite  me  to  play  at  chess  with  him  tow- 
times  with  an  old  red  and  white  bone  frt  oT 
chessmen,  compounded  of  two  sets  of  diffMt 
sizes — with  some  of  its  knights'  horses* 
broken  off,  a  queen  insecurely  stuck 
her  pedestal  with  a  bit  of  red  scalin 
and  two  pawns  missing,  which  wo  supj 
with  two  sixpences.    lie  said  I  was  *^'    . 
strong  indeea ;  very  strong."  but  heAe«r 
failed  to  beat  mc.    I  believe    mosT'of  the 
customers  liked  mo,  at  last.      Dr#ir  did,  I 
know.      Drew  was  in 
with  the  Ecclesiastical 
was  not  more  than  forty,  bat  lie  looked  tfty* 
in  his  white  stock,  and  shirt  with  a  doffi 
plaits  to  an  inch.     His  faith  was  great  ii 
Cogswelrs  ;  and  when  I  told  him  the  suxTflf 
my  first  coming  there,  he  become  mv  tntU 
from  that  day.    lie  recollected  Mrx.  c'ogsireiL 
poor  thing,  and,  "she  was  a  very  taleoM 
woman.     It  was  a  Imd  day    for  Cogswli 
when  he  lost  her."    I  don*t  believe  afy  ooe 


some  way  conncdei 
Courts    He  said  hi 
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6onld  have  persuaded  Drew  that  thorc  was  a 
better  coffee-house  iu  Europe,  than  CogsweU-s. 
Ton  would  only  l>e  set  down  as  a  mendacious 
trftveller,  and  forfeit  his  goodwill  into  the 
iMurgain,  if  you   said  such  a  thin^.    AVhcn 
Cofiewell  (at  the  request  of  a  few  friends,  or 
imthcr  as  a  compromise)  consented  to  cook 
t«ro  joints   on   a   Wednesday    (only    on  a 
Wednesday),  no  man  hailed  the  change  with 
more  eatibfaction  than   Drew :  yet  ho   had 
never  complained  of  eating  cnops,  but  only 
said,  mildly,  that  a  change,  now  and  then, 
was  agreeable.    At  this,  Pedders  (who  used 
to  make  the  joke  about  the  rain)  said  some- 
thing that  ended  with  "chop  and  change;** 
but  file  pan  only  slept  in  Drew's  ear.    I  cuuld 
ntrerhelp  tittering  behind  my  magazine  or 
paper-4x>y  as  I  was — ^to  see  Drew's  restless- 
nea  when  a  stranger  came  in  on  a  Wednes- 
day and  hesitated  what  to  have  for  dinner. 
He  must  speak :   he  could  no  more  help  it, 
ttin  he  could  turn  a  summersault.    '*  Try 
[  He  roast  lamb,  sir.     It's  beautiful !-'     lie 
If  would  positively  get  up  from  his  seat,  if  he 
W  happened  to  be  eating,  and,  taking  his  plate 
over,  exhibit   its  contents  to   the  stranger, 
turning  it  sideways  and  back  again  with  a 
motion  of  the  wrist,  in  order  that  he  might 
■hew  it  to   advantage ;  and  then  he  would 
mv  triumphantly,  "  A  perfect  picture,  sir !  " 
I  have  even  known  him— ttiough  with  the 
exception  of  this  little  mania,  he  was  con- 
Bidereil  a  polite  man — go  and  stand  in  front 
of  the  stranger  while  he  was  eating,  and  say, 
"  IIow  do  you  find  it,  sir  T  Is  it  not  excellent  V^ 
Cogswell  lost  in  him  bis  most  devoted  sup- 
porter.   I  went  into  CogswelVs   one   dull 
wintry  afternoon,  many  years  ago,  when  no- 
body was  in  tho  shop  bnt  myself :  and  as  I 
was  edging  into  one  of  the  boxes,  I  suddenly 
gave  60  strange  a  shndder,  that  nothing  shall 
ever  i>crsuadc  me  bnt  that  I  had  edged  right 
through  the  ghost  of  poor  Drew,  sitting  in  his 
accustomed  place. 

I  can  ncve.T  think  of  Cogswell's,  as  it  was 
in  old  times,  without  thinMng  of  Godbv, 
lean,  shadowy,  hollow-stomached,  weazy,  bald 
old  God  by.  Ue  was  a  clerk  to  a  proctor,  and 
-^  J  think  he  must  have  been  the  ddest  clerk  in 
^^^London.  He  had  been  a  solicitor ;  bnt  hsd 
niled,  and  become  reduced  to  serve  the 
afdiesaid  proctor  at  the  salary  of  a  mere  lad. 
He  ^Id  me,  privately,  that  what  he  ^t  from 
Scruff  and  Milder  hardly  paid  for  hie  snuff* 
—yet  1  verily  believe  he  lived  upon  it  ITis 
ordinary  food  was  French  rolls,  with  an 
occasional  rasher  of  bacon.  Ue  used  to  say 
be  "didn't  like  chops,  and  it  was  a  pity 
Cogswell's  dia  mi  oook  a  joint :"  but,  when 
they  did  cook  a  joint,  bjB  continued  to  eat 
rolls  and  rashers,  and  neVo  uttered  a  com- 
plaint again.  He  wore  his  cravat  so  loose, 
that  his  chin  would  drop  into  it  now  and 
then ;  his  face  was  thin  and  Uney ;  and  he 
bad  a  hooked  nose.  ^Vhen  ho  began  to  bo  bald 
(about  half  a  century  before  i  knew  him), 
&c  used  to  comb  his  hair  upwards  from  all 


sides  towards  the  crown ;  and  he  continued 
the  practice,  liv  habit,  long  nftor  ull  cliiinco  of 
hiding  his  baldness  had  disappoarcd.  He 
always  wore  his  coat  close  buttoned  across 
his  cucst :  and  he  would  spar  sometimes  at 
nothing,  and  Ftrike  himself  such  blows  there, 
in  proof  of  his  iron  fntme — that  he  would 
afterwards  pant  with  the  exertion.  AVhen 
he  entered  sometimes  hrcathless,  from  having 
walked  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  and  when 
any  one  jokingly  enquired  if  he  had  heen  run-  : 
ning,  he  answered,  **  No,  sir.  No  man  ever  j 
saw  mc  run  ; ''  but  on  less  serious  occasions,  \ 
he  invariably  spoke  of  himself  in  the  third 
person  :  adding  some  epithet  of  endearment. 

As  I  sit  writing  these  last  lines  in  my  coff'ee- 
house,  a  crowd  of  long  departed,  but  young 
and  old  customers  come  in,  and  silently  fill  all 
the  boxes  with  their  shadowy  forms.  Gravat 
is  there,  ready  still  to  tell  the  history  of  any 
noble  family  in  England  that  happens  to  }ie 


present  Duke  of  Blackwater,  sir,  is  the  son  of 
the  old  duke,  commonlv  called  '  the  limping 
Duke.'  It  was  his  brother,  Lord  Bonne,  who 
obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  by  running 
away  with  the  wife  of  Cole  the  actor,  and 
afterwards  fighting  a  duel  with  Sir  James 
Portbin,  who  married  Cole's  eldest  daughter 
— also  celebrated  for  her  histrionic  talents." 
There  is  young  Mr.  Slip,  whom  Cogswell 
(contrary  to  rule)  trusted,  was  deceived,  and 
became  hard-hearted  in  consequence.  There 
is  Parsons  who  always  prefaced  a  remark 
with  "Ahem!  It  is  an  observation  of 
Paley— "  There  is  Mr.  Peep,  of  the  staff  of 
some  evening  paper,  scribbling  on  tissue 
paper  with  a  manifold  writer.  There  is 
Coulter,  who  would  roar  out  from  the  further- 
most box  for  more  milk  or  sugar,  and  could 
take  more  liberties  in  Cogswell's  than  any 
other  man  dared. 

But  these  are  the  shadows  of  old  customers ; 
and  many  still  remain  in  the  flesh,  of  whom 
time  serves  not  now  to  tell.  It  is  time 
that  I  gather  these  leaves  together,  and 
pay  my  reckoning,  and  take  down  my  hat 
and  coat  from  their  peg,  and  go  out  again  into 
the  bustling  world. 

CHIPS. 


FTNERAI^  IN  PARIS. 

In  London,  discontent  has  often  been  ex- 
pressed very  strongly  against  the  various 
abuses  and  absurdities  connected  with  the 
business  of  an  undertaker,  as  it  is  now  con- 
ducted. Measures  have  l)ecn  planned  more 
than  once  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
reform  system  of  carrying  the  dead  to 
burial,  by  which  surviving  relatives  may  be 
enabled  to  pay  the  last  outward  tribute  of 
respect  to  tne  departed  without  paying  a 
tribute  too  ridiculous  to  the  good  company  by 
whom  the  funeral  has  been  performed.    It  is 
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very  Imrd  to  understand  in  London  the 
various  items  of  an  undertaker's  bill.  If  any 
sorrowing  relict  orrejoicinj?  heir  should  be 
disposed  to  go  into  its  details,  it  would  be 
found  verj  difficult  to  prove  that  the  bene- 
volent undertaker  has  not  been  selling  off  his 
funeral  effects  at  the  least  possible  advance 
upon  prime  cost.  He  can  show  his  bills,  per- 
haps; and  who  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
he  ha«  heard  that  upon  the  prime  cost  of  some 
funeral  properties,  as  stated  in  the  invoice  sent 
with  them  to  the  funeral  manager,  there  is 
a  matter-of-course  discount  of  some  sixty  or 
seventy-five  per  cent,  and  that  the  price  put 
upon  paper  Is  a  little  bit  of  humour  proper  to 
the  trade — ajeu  d^ esprit  for  the  amusement  of 
the  publ^  T 

In  Pans,  the  undertaking  of  funerals  is 
managed  on  a  different  plan.  There,  as  we 
all  know,  everything,  IVom  the  supply  of  milk 
to  the  furnishing  of  funerals,  is  systematised 
to  a  "  sorvice  "  or  an  "  administration."  For- 
merly the  members  or  agents  of  the  funeral 
*^6crvice,''  added  to  the  function  of  burying  the 
dead  the  privileges  of  crying  wines  for  sale  in 
taverns,  of  vegetables  and  meat  for  sale  in 
the  markets,  and  of  announcing  in  the  streets 
the  loss  of  children  and  dogs.  An  ordinance 
of  1415  fixed  the  amount  of  the  erieura^  fees. 
At  first  their  number  was  only  twenty-four, 
but  by  a  decree  of  January,  IGDO,  it  was  raised 
to  fifty.  At  that  period  it  was  the  custom  to 
receive  Ave  or  six  bodies  at  a  time  in  one 
hearse,  to  place  the  indigent  in  open  coffins, 
and  to  toss  them  into  a  common  grave. 
The  undertakers,  not  being  under  control, 
often  used  to  leave  the  bodies  at  the  doors 
of  public-houses  while  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves. 

Just  before  the  Revolution,  some  hospitals 
in  certain  places  obtained  the  privilege 
of  burying  the  dead ;  but,  after  the  Re- 
volution, the  privilege  was  transferred  from 
them  to  the  churches,  as  a  means  of 
contributing  towards  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy.  Three  vast  cemeteries  were  created 
at  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  cast  of 
the  city.  The  conveyance  of  the  dead  on 
men's  shoulders,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bodies  of  children,  was  interdicted.  Hearses 
drawn  by  two  horses,  proceeding  at  a  foot 
pace,  and  accompanied  by  an  officer  called 
an  ordonnateur  and  three  bearers,  were 
made  to  replace  the  common  open  coffins. 
Finally,  it  was  decided  that  a  coffin  and 
a  bliroud  should  be  provided  for  every 
por-ou  dying  in  indigence.  A  certain  M. 
liobt'c  contracted  to  execute  all  funerals,  re- 
ceiviii'r  a  tax  from  the  rich,  and  burying  the 
poor  -ratuitously.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  liie  former  was  in^jufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  latter.  The  contractor  was 
th'-Tcfore  authorised  to  treat  with  wealthy 
famil.'s  for  burj'iug  their  dead  with  certain 
pomp,  and  he  purchased  a  stock  of  funereal 
appliances  for  the  purpose.  The  produce 
which  he  realised  by  these  means  was  sufficient 
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to  cover  the  expenses  to  wfaTcli  he  was 
Jectcd,  and  to  yield  a  profit.    By  a  d^'cne  of 
the  eleventh  Vend^maire,    of    the   Refold 
tionary  year  XII.,  the    exclusive  j^gbt  d 
effecting   all    fnncraK    and    supplvi^  «|| 
the  materiel  for  them,  was  re.<9orvcd  to  kin, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  ■■  to 
churches  and  consistories,    to  be  setttdl^ 
agreement 

A  later  decree  established  %  gcMnI 
t4triff  for  the  conveyance  of  the  deadoi 
the  supply  of  different  articles,  the  &■&■ 
of  the  deceased  being  at  liberh^  to  f^m 
such  articles  as  they  pleased.  For  tWc» 
venicnce  of  families,  a  decree  of  the  IStk  i 
May,  1806,  divided  the  tariff  into  rizdttM^ 
according  to  the  greater  or  loss  pomp  of  tk 
funerals  ;  and  another  decree  of  1811  luli 
some  modifications  in  the  distrlbiition  of  tk 
money  among  the  churches,  so  as  to  mcvr 
to  those  situated  in  poor  quarters  a  ftfr 
remuneration. 

In  1842  M.  Pector  becareo  cootnelv, 
and  his  contract  still  continoes.  Ob  tk 
twenty-fourth  of  the  present  month  a  aev 
contract  was  entered  into.  The  contractor  ii 
bound  to  abide  by  a  fixed  scale  of  cb«|Ci^  I 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  mnnicipal  adniu^  i 
tration,  and  gradnatcd  in  such  a  manner  tkt  jj 
it  is  at  the  option  of  an  executor  to  proride  ] 
for  the  dead  a  funeral  fairly  proportieoH  ' 
to  the  means  available  for  each  a  pirr|K«L 
These  arc  the  ordinary  and  the  eitno** 
dluary  services.  The  oi*dinary  serrm  isfor 
the  poor.  It  mnst  consist  of  a  cairatp 
of  a  certain  form,  drawn  by  two  borsvs.  and 
driven  by  a  man  in  mourning.  The  cofln 
must  be  covered  with  a  black  pall  witlroot 
fringe,  and  the  accompanying  mourners  are 
to  be  guided  by  a  director  of  the  ceremony, 
and  attended  by  four  bcarcra  la  parm^nt 
for  this  service,  an  inhumation  tax  of  nxteen 
shillings  and  eightpence  for  aa  ulalt,  and 
eight  and  fourpence  for  a  child,  is  levied  on 
the  house,  and  the  to^vn  adds  an  allowance  of  ii 
five  shillings  and  tenpenec  for  each  bodr.  ii 
The  whole  payment,  therefore,  to  the  pobfc  jj 
undertaker,  for  an  ordinary  fdneral,  is  ok 
pound,  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  M, 
adult,  or  fourteen  shillings  and  twopence  If' 
a  child.  For  all  persons  dying  in  indigeMK 
the  undertaker  of  funerals  is  bound  to  sajj^, 
at  his  own  cost,  a  coffin  and  a  shroud. 

The  extraordinary  service  is  dividol  iato 
nine  classes,  out  of  which  each  faiiiiy  nay 
select  the  class  that  provides  a  modoofborw 
most  suited  to  its  means.  It  is  allowable  ii 
each  class  to  require  snpnlementaiy  pro- 
visions, or  extras.  The  fixed  expense,  tbea, 
for  a  funeral  of  the  first  class,  with  extras 
is,  according  to  the  present  contract,  aboat 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds  sterl tog; 
without  extras  one  hundred  and  ninctT-seneB 


pounds.  Second  class  with  extras  (named  ia 
the  tariff  as  **  first  section")  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  pounds;  without  extras  (or 
"  second  section  '*)  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
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Third  class  eighty  poandF,  and  eixt  j- 
Kven  pounds.  Fourth  clan  xartj-four  poundis 
nd  Ihtrtj-six  pounds.  Fifth  class  twenty- 
two  pounds,  and  fourteen  pounds.  Sixth  class 
wven  pounds,  and  six  pounds.  Seventh  class 
wren  pounds,  and  three  ponnds.  To  the 
dgfath  class  funerals  there  is  only  one  section, 
BO  extras  being  allowed,  and  its  cost  is  nearly 
two  pounds.  For  a  ninth  class  funeral,  no 
•  more  than  eighteen  francs  seTenty-fivc  centi- 
men  is  charged. 

In  the  year  1847  there  were  a^ut  twenty- 
flve  thoosand  burials,  of  which  eight  thousand 
belonged  to  one  of  the  nine  classes,  and  about 
aeTenteen  ihoasand  received  the  ordinary 
i«rfJce.  In  1848  there  were  twenty-four 
tluNiiand  burials  performed  bv  the  public 
undertaker,  of  which  about  six  thousand  eight 
hnndTBd  paid  for  extraordinary  service. 

It  li  found  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
ftmiUes  which  pay  for  extraordinary  service 
idect,  for  their  dead,  a  funeral  according  to  the 
Mile  g^ven  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  class ;  the 
^  florpenses  of  which  range  between  seven  pounds 
and  three  pounds.  Out  of  the  eight  thousand 
elasecd  burials  in  1847,  only  about  three 
thousand  belonged  to  the  sixth  class,  costing 
%  little  more  tiian  seven  pounds,  and  two 
thousand  six  hnndred  more  belonged  to  the 
aeventh  class,  and  cost  three  pounds  ten. 
Next  to  the  fifth  class,  the  fourth  is  the  one 
I  most  frequently  selected,  but  the  fUnerals  in 
that  class— costing  about  finly-two  pounds — 
do  not  reach  five  oundred  in  number.  Next 
to  the  fourth  elass,  the  third  is  the  one 
commonly  chosen.  In  1847,  the  ninth  class 
— the  cheapest  Tonn  of  independent  burial — 
In  which  class  the  funerals  each  cost  under 
a  sovereign,  numbered  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. In  the  second  class,  paying  a  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  pounds,  tnere  ore  about  a 
hundred  funerals;  and  fkinerals  of  the  first 
clas8->the  dearest  and  the  rarest— occurred 
only  twenty-seven  times  in  1847,  and  only 
twelve  times  in  the  year  1S48.  Funerals  of 
tho  eighth  class  are  also  rare ;  there  being 
I  about  fifty  or  eighty  in  the  year. 
I  The  undertaker  of  funerals  has  to  pay 
LehuToh  due&  These  amount  to  thirty  or  forty 
Pj^nsand  pounds  a  year,  a  vai7lng  amount 
^Aich  pretty  exactly  represents  one  half  of 
his'entire  receipts.  About  one  third  of  the 
remsliiiog  half  is  spent  on  the  material  neces- 
■ary  ta  his  nndertalung,  namely,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  hundred  and  six  horses— that  is 
always  the  fixed  number,  and  when  more  are 
wanted  they  are  hired— 'harness  and  carriage- 
work,  palls,  tod  decorations  and  costumes. 
The  nnmber  of  cnrlagos  of  various  kinds  on 
tbo  cstablishmeat  is  onotaadred  and  ainety- 
two.  Horses,  of  course,  forlfrihe  most  costly 
item  in  the  list  In  1847  more  than  a 
thousand  pair  were  hhred,  in  1848  only  three 
bundred  and  fifty.  About  ten  thousand 
tlirco  hundred  biers  and  deal  coffins,  and 
wven  hundred  ooflins  in  oak  snd  lead,  are 
BBaintained  as  a  trading  stock.   Kine  or  ten 


thousand  biers  and  shrouds  are  pupplicd 
yearly  without  charge  to  the  indigent.  Upon 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  sura  left  to 
the  contractor  after  payment  of  church  dues, 
then  lies  the  charge  of  paying  salaries  and 
wages  to  the  men  employed  upon  the  business. 
The  number  of  the  staff  is  live  hundred  an«l 
forty-six,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  arc  employed,  and  paid,  only  when  their 
service  is  required  ;  four  hundred  and  seven 
have  to  be  constantly  maintained. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  these 
men  are  administrative  agents  appointed  by 
the  Municipal  Prefect,  but  paid  by  the  under- 
taker. There  is  an  inspector  of  funerals 
with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  pounds  ten ;  an  inspector  of  ceme- 
teries with  the  same  salary ;  a  snb-hifqicctor 
of  funerals,  and  so  forth  ;  funeral  directors, 
bearers,  and  grave-diggers ; — these  last  the 
undertaker  pays,  through  the  town  authorities, 
at  the  rate  of  nixpcnce  for  each  grave.  There 
are  fifteen  such  functionaries,  each  of  whom 
receives  in  this  way  an  average  of  tUrty-fivo 
pounds  a  year.  Four  hundred  and  fourteen 
other  men  arc  employed  by  the  appointment 
of  the  undertaker.  Some  of  these  are  em- 
ployed only  on  occasion,  engaged  constantly 
during  winter,  when  mortality  is  high,  and 
not  employed  or  paid  in  the  slack  season. 
From  among  tho  men  whose  services  are  thus 
occasionally  used,  the  ranks  of  the  constant 
servants  ore  recruited.  There  are  forty-seven 
persons  employed  in  the  office  business  of  the 
enterprise,  receiving  yearly  payments  that 
vary  irom  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
for  a  cashier,  to  twenty-five  pounds  for  a 
porter.  There  are  ninety-seven  permanent 
and  ninetv-five  temporary  servants,  arnon;: 
whom  is  the  chief  director,  who  has  lodp;ing, 
lights,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  poundt; 
five  shillings  a  year.  There  is  a  veterinary 
surgeon  who  receives  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pounds  a  year  for  the  shoeing  of  the 
horses,  as  well  as  for  his  professional  atten- 
tion to  their  health.  There  are  persons  con- 
cerned about  the  palls,  working  painters, 
tailors,  saddlers,  and  coach-makers,  earniiiic 
daily  wages  in  proportion  to  their  skill,  and 
havmg  constant  work.  Thirty-nine  persons 
— ^plumbers,  carpenters,  and  others — are  em- 
ployed upon  the  coffins.  Out  of  the  whole 
number  of  five  hundred  and  forty-six  persons 
paid  by  the  undertaker  of  funerals,  fifty-two 
ore  women :  seventeen  of  these  being  cogagcd 
upon  the  costumes,  thirty-one  upon  Vi*i  dra- 
peries, and  fonr  in  the  carriage  dep.ii'tment. 
Only  two  children  are  employed  -Jiion  the 
business. 

In  this  system  there  is  no  indecent  preying 
upon  grief,  but  there  are  some  obvious  ol>- 
jections  to  it.  The  time  of  mourning  is  noi 
taken  advantage  of  to  cheat  the  mourners. 
The  few  who  choose,  from  mistaken  no- 
tions of  respect  for  the  dead,  to  indulge  in 
funeral  pomps  and  vanities,  are  not  made 
to  pay  inordinately  for  their  error.    As  to 
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our  exiBting  gystom  in  England,  it  is  too  ridi- 
culous and  humiliating,  and  too  notoriously 
attended  by  a  host  of  monstrous  evils,  to 
need  a  word  of  further  notice  here  than  we 
have,  in  tliis  number,  bestowed  upon  it 


li 


TrniiEBAT   TACTICS. 

Most  people  know  that  every  pool  of  IVesh 
water,  however  small,  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  small  fishes,  called  Sticklebacks  by  the 
vulgar,  though  they  may  not  know  that  they 
are  called  GasterosHa  by  the  learned.  So 
numerous  are  these  little  fish  in  some  local- 
ities, that  they  are  caught  in  large  quantities 
for  use  as  manure  ;  and  we  must  not  overlook 
their  importance  in  aflbrding  sport  to  the 
younger  branches  of  our  ragged  population  ;  a 
class  to  whom  the  tittlebat  fishery — a  strictly 
British  interest — appears  more  worthy  of  pro- 
tection than  the  search  for  foreign  cod.  It  is 
not,  however,  either  as  farmers  or  fishermen, 
that  we  may  concern  ourselves  just  now  with 
these  little  creatures.  The  study  of  tittlebats 
has  revealed  6ome  facts  that  are  well  worth 
relating  ;  we  propose,  therefore,  to  relate 
them  briefly. 

Fishe%  as  far  OS  our  limited  knowledge  of 
their  habits  will  enable  us  to  say  so,  generally 
deposit  their  egga.  or  spawn,  in  some  place  of 
greater  or  less  security,  choosing  a  spot  far 
enough  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemies  of  the 
young  fry,  but  rarely  taking  any  further 
trouble.  In  this  respect  they  aSbrd  a  striking 
contrast  to  birds,  whose  ingenuity  in  the 
construction  of  their  nests,  uuwearicd  assi- 
duity in  the  bringing  up  of  their  young,  and 
courage  in  their  defence,  call  for  so  much  of 
the  observer's  admiration.  Poets  must  not 
add,  however,  to  their  doves  and  robins, 
tittlebats  as  apt  illustrations  of  maternal 
love.  Among  these  fishes  it  is  the  male 
that  takes  all  the  parental  cares  upon  himself ; 
he  builds  the  nest,  watches  the  hatching  of 
the  eg^  trains  up  the  young  ones  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  and  defends  them  in  the  hour 
of  peril. 

At  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season, 
which  commences  in  May,  the  male  stickle- 
back— which  then  acquires  great  brilliancy 
of  colour — takes  possession  of  some  parti- 
cular h-pot  which  seems  fit  for  his  purpose  ; 
and  chivalrously  defends  it  against  all 
comers.  Any  other  fis^h  that  approaches  the 
dcfi'ndcd  spot  is  instantly  attacked  with 
vigour  :  battles  result  of  the  most  desperate 
description.  Having  secured  possession  of 
the  cho«*en  place  by  these  repeated  contesta, 
the  little  fish  begins  the  business  ofncst-build- 
inp.  lie  collects  together  every  little  fibre  he 
cim  lind  which  ai>pears  likuly  to  suit  his 
pnrposo :  and  in  so  doing  he  makes  careful 
self!.' lion.  The  fitness  of  every  piece  he,  in  the 
first  place,  carefully  tries  by  dropping  it  from  j 
his  mouth  and  watching  it  as  it  »<iDk3  in  the 
water  ;  if  it  fall  rapidly,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be 
heavy  enough  to  lie  still  at  the  bottom  of  the 


water,  it  is  immediately  carried  off  and  added 
to  the  materials  already  collected ;  hat,  if  it 
fall  too  slowly,  it  is  tried  a  second  time  in  the 
same  way ;   and  if  proved   too   light,  it  ii 
abandoned  altogether.    If  the  tittlcl^  sboald 
chance  to  meet  with  any  piece  pecaliaii|y  wcH 
fitted  for  some  special  purpose,  he  csriei  H 
oft'  immediately  to  his  nest,  where  an  eiftnfiTv 
re-arrangement  of  his  materials  taket  |lice, 
apparently  in  order  to  dispose   of  tke  snr 
prize  in  the  most  favorable  manner;  adit 
is   only   by  dint  of  great    labour  tbt  W 
succeeds  at  last  in  getting  every  piece  fittal 
in  the  best  way  to  his  perfect  natfirfarUa 
The  fibres  are  pressed  strongly  into  the  ma 
of  materials  with  the  nose  of  the  &ik;  siiv 
refractory  piece  is  kept  in  the  desired  positiei ' 
by  means  of  a  small  stone,  or  a  fev  psrticki 
of  sand  Inroaght  in  the  mouth,  tiia  neadf  | 
dropped  upon  it ;   if,  however,  this  mcthol 
should  not  succeed,  the    offending  fibre  ii 
rejected  altogether. 

After  a  short  time  the    tittlebat  aata 
a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  mstf  U«t 
he  has  built,  by  pressing   upon  it  viUi  kii 
snout ;  he  then  continues  lus  previous  oprn-  ^- 
tions,  building  up  the  walls  of  the  nest  by  ibe  =1 
constant  addition  of  fredi    fibres,  prefRif  !■ 
them  in,  and  interlacing  themcontlna^ivwiik  }■ 
his  nose.    These  operations,  however,  io  sot  , 
proceed  without  intermption.      Any  otktf  '} 
male  fish  that  may  chance  to  make  hisi]ip«tf- 
ance   in   the   neighbourhood  of  the  Btst  b  \ 
promptly  attacked  ;  whilst,  by  way  oft  van 
agreeable  distraction,  the  artificer  Bomtvaaek  I' 
dashes  ofi*  in  pursuit  of  the  female,  sciziujihei 
by    the  fins,  and  testifying  the  eAtrvmel;  ; 
lively  nature  of  his  love.     Sometimes  the  ; 
materials  collected  are  gently  cbtken  up,  or 
tugged  asunder  in  various  oizeetioiKS  then 
again  compressed  ;  sometimes  Ike  fish  bangs   ^ 
head  downwards  inmiediatelj  over  the  ni-^t,   '. 
with  his  body  and  fins  in  a  cnriooi  fi&aU^  of  j 
vibratory  motion,  by  which  measi  a  fcuong 
current  of  water  is  impelled  over  the  &nc- 
ture,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  testing  i^  ' 
firmness,  and  for  the  washing  out  any  Ix^i  ,. 
loose  matter  which  might  m&e  the  fabric  v.'  1 
the  nest  unsafe.     Sometimes  he  drairs  kb  I 
body  slowly  over  the  surface  of  his  vdV  '< 
apparently  at  the  same  time  emitting 
glutinous   fiuid,  which,  perhaps,  as^s 
keeping  the  materials  together,    or  V 
perhaps,  may  be  the  milt,  the  same  opffotien 
being  performed  after  the  dcpositioa'Df  *%ff 
by  the  female  fi;di. 

The  nest,  when  complete,  is  oV  an  irrvgi- 
larly  round  form,  measurine  Bore  than  as 
inch  across  ;  the  central  hotels  roofed  Id.  uA 
a  small  opening  being  constructed  at  eac^ 
side  of  the  neet,  a  direct  passage  is  foncri 
throughout.      The    nest   is    then    carcfulW 
examined  on  every  side ;    any   loose  end>  . 
are  pushed  in  and  loaded   with  additional  J 
sand.    The  whole  arrangements  having  heeo 
thus  carefully    brought   to    perfection,   fht 
female  approaches  the  nest  &t  the  jNopos^  11 
'. J 
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of  depo«it!njf  her  ocrjrF.  As  soon  ns  pIio 
appear:*,  the  male  fl?li  cppearf  mw\  ^vitli  ex- 
citement, ilarts  round  hor  in  every  diroction,  | 
then  dartR  to  ln»  nest  and  haek  n/nin.  Iietrny- 
inp;  in  every  possible  way  the  mo«t  frantic " 
delight.  Tlic  female  then.  paFsinpr  through 
the  noFt,  doporits  the  spawn  in  the  cavity 
prepared  for  it. 

The  carcB  of  the  male  fish  do  not  end  lien?. 
He   remainH    asM'dnouFi  in  biB  attention  to 
the  ncRt :  pometimes  phakinpr  np  the  mntcri- 
als»,  Fometimes  repairing  it,  pomr-tinv^s  putting 
b\s  head  into  the  aperture  nt  the  top.  to 
asEare  hlnuclf  of  the  contiiinc'd  Fnfrty  of  his ! 
trearares;  or,  now  and  then,  hanqrinpc  head  I 
down  wards  over  it,  to  drive  a  current  of  I 
water  over  the  FprnvTi.  probably  lor  the  pur- 1 
pose  of  free  rentilation.     In   tho   midst  of 
all  these  occapatinnp,  he  doe»  not  lose  his 
chlfalrous  propensitieR :  but  still  defends  his 
cbargrc,  dasainfj?  down  like  a  true  fl^^h-at-arms 
Dpon    any   stranger    who    intrudes    on  his 
domain. 

But  his  assiduities  increase  when  the  younp: 
fty  begin  to  lie  hatched  ;  then  the  combats 
become  more  frequent  and  more  prolonprod, 
being  conducted,  according  to  one  observer, 
with  mnch   science.    The  sparrin^^   in  one 
instance  olwerred  by  Mr.  Hancock,  of  New- 
castle, **  was  very  wary,  and  generally  lasted  a 
few  seconds  before  tho  combatant's  closed. 
The  attack  was  usually  commenced  by  one 
quietly  creeping  up,  watching  its  opportunity ;  I 
on  this,  the  other,  acting  on  the  defensive,  i 
wonld  tnm  its  broadside  to  the  enemy,  and 
raising  the  ventral  spine,  wait  to  receive  the 
onslaught ;  the  assidlaiit,  intimidated  by  this 
formidable  dcxnonstratioo,  would  then  slowly 
retreat,  and,  in  its  turn,  had  in  the  same 
manner  to  defend  itself.    After  thus  advancing 
and  retreating  for  a  few  times,  one,  taking 
advantage  of  an  unguarded  moment,  wouM 
rn«h  in  upon  its  opponent  and  butt  at  it  with 
its  head,  apparently  endeavouring  to  bite : 
the  other,  rnllying,  returned  the  compliment 
and  after  dashing  at  each  other  in  this  way 
two  or  three  times  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
the  round  would  terminate,  and  each  fish  • 
retreat  to  its  nest  to  recommence  its  more ; 
immediate  rudimental  dnties.*'     Translated  I 
Ipto  proper  scientific  langimge,  one  might ; 
write  such  things  of  reasonable  beings  in  a 
spotting  newspaper. 

The  parent  at  this  time  rarely  quits  tho 
nest:  during  the  day,  his  attention  to  his 
offspring  is  unwearied  ;  during  the  night,  he 
rests  either  upon  or  close  alongside  the  nest. 
AMien  any  members  of  the  young  family 
venture  for  ibe-ftnt  time  to  swim  out,  they 
arc  instantly  seised  In  the  mouth  of  their 
ever-watchful  guardian,  diiA  are  quietly  put 
bark  into  the  nest  Rarely  do  any  of  them,  at 
this  time,  escape  his  Tigilance.  and  when  they 
do,  it  is  commonly  their  late  to  fall  into  the 
jaws  of  an  enemy :  they  are  devoured  by  fish 
9f  their  own  species.  i 

In  aliout  three  days  after  the  first  appear- : 


nnoo  of  fry  in  the  nest,  all  the  eggs  are  liati'V.cd. 
and  the  parent's  labour  for  tho  veni!!:it;oii  <^f 
the  nest  ceases.  The  young  that  wf-r-'  lir-t 
hatched  are  then  allowed  more  lilMvty,  ami 
the  whole  of  the  family  is.  by  dogrce"*.  artMi'^- 
tomed  to  a  le^:s  restricted  boundary.  Tor 
some  time,  however,  they  are  nil  k^pt  v  id; in 
certain  limits,  and  brought  back  in  the  mouth 
of  their  parent  whcni-ver  they  succeed  in 
breaking  out  of  bounds. 

Another  fish,  nearly  allied  to  thi^,  the 
Fifteen-spined  Stickle]>ack,  which  is  imt  nn- 
common  on  our  coast,  forms  a  very  siinilnr 
nest,  and  appears  in  other  respects  to  behave 
like  the  connnou  fresh-water  spoeies :  aiid 
there  are.  no  doubt,  many  more  poss.Pr;::ig 
ha]»itR  quite  as  interesting,  which  liave  not 
yet  been  discovered,  owing  to  the  obvious 
dlflicnlty  of  obs<?rvrng closely  the  behaviour  of 
a  Hsh  in  his  own  home.  The  extent  of  the 
diniculty  maybe  api)reciated,  when  we  relleot 
that,  although  the  tittlebat  is  so  common  an 
inhabitant  of  every  pnddle  throughont  the 
country,  the  facts  in  its  natural  history,  of 
which  we  have  Just  now  been  speaking,*  are 
quite  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge. 
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Aftku  a  climb  up  six  hundred  steps  cut  in 
the  solid  rock.  I  found  myself  the  other  day 
in  the  iiictnresquc  village  of  Anacapri,  also, 
in  the  clouds.  The  excitement  of  the  Feast 
of  Saint  Antonio  of  Padua  was  just  dying 
away,  but  I  found  that  the  excitement  of  a 
grand  wedding  that  was  to  take  place  on  t1:e 
succeeding  day  maintained  abundant  liveli- 
ness among  the  villagers.  That  very  afV-r- 
noon  **  things'*  were  to  be  priced,  and  other 
necessary  business  was  on  foot ;  I  had  friend's 
in  tlie  place,  and  was  initiated  into  all  tlie 
mysteries.  I  did  but  peep  in  at  tlie  bride,  for 
Ahe  and  her  attendants  were  alarmed  at  onr 
intru?:ioii.  Diana  and  her  nymphs  —  the 
female  members  of  her  family — were  seated 
round  a  talde.  many  gossips  helping  them, 
and  three  or  fonr  valuers  lieing  at  work  among 
them  upon  the  wardrobe  of  the  bride,  that 
formed  a  large  heap  in  the  middle.  Love  in 
most  countries  is  acquainted  with  arithmetic, 
and  in  this  case  the  bride  was  bound  to  carry 
to  her  future  lord  not  only  the  treasure  of 
herself,  but  also  a  fixed  sum  in  coin  or  clothe". 
With  a  view  to  the  strict  fulfilment  of  th's 
portion  of  the  marriage  contract,  her  ward- 
robe was,  at  the  moment  when  I  peeped  in  at 
her  door,  being  examined  and  appraised  care- 
fnlly  piece  by  piece.  If  a  wife  among  thase 
villagers  die  childless,  the  dowry  she  took 
with  her  to  her  husband,  clothes  and  all, 
returns  to  her  own  family. 

The  treasures  of  this  bride  had  been  in- 
creased by  presents  from  her  friends,  each  of 
whom  had  brought  to  her  some  little  ke<"p- 
sake — a  handkerchief,  a  pair  of  stockings,  or 
a  sheet,   perhaps — and   now   the    resulting 
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mountain  of  female  apparel  waB  piled  np 
licforc  the  Rroup  of  the  fair  villagers,  whose 
lirijrht  Italian  eyes  were  feasting  upon  all  the 
finery,  and  whose  tonpncs  were  publishing; 
reviews  ofstuflk  and  ribbons,  all  pronounced 
to  be  of  the  most  admirable  quality,  and  an 
honour  to  the  village  in  which  they  had  been 
produced. 

I  was  next  favored  with  an  introduction 
to  the  bridegroom  at  his  house,  and  there,  of 
course,  was  able  to  walk  boldly  in  and  talk  at 
leisure.  That  happiest  of  men  had  once  been 
a  labourer  upon  the  soil,  but  had  become  in 
his  neighbour's  eyes  a  millionaire  by^  inherit- 
ing the  well-lined  pocket  of  a  sly  priest,  who 
was  his  uncle.  **LiOok  here,  sir,"  said  the 
bridegroom,  who  affected  no  regret  at  the 
departure  of  his  sainted  relative ;  **  This  was 
the  niche  at  which  he  used  to  say  his  prayers. 
Under  it  we  found  his  doubloons — such  a 
quantity.  He  was  a  close-fisted  old  boy.  One 
day  I  bought  something  of  him  and  omitted 
to  pay  a  few  odd  farthings — a  sum  so  small 
that  it  escaped  my  attention.  However,  at 
my  next  confession,  he  refused  to  absolve  me 
until  the  uttermost  farthing  had  been  got 
into  his  clutch.''  The  old  priest-s  house  had, 
according  to  the  taste  of  his  heir,  been 
gorgeoudy-  adorned.  The  bedroom  walls  had 
been  painted  in  fresco  ;  the  bed  in  the  centre 
looked  intensely  dignified  with  a  pile  of  six 
pairs  of  pillows  at  its  head.  The  number  of 
pillows  displayed  on  such  occasions  is  re- 
garded as  a  measure  of  the  bridegi'oom's 
wealth.  They  show  certainly  how  liigh  he 
can  carry  his  head,  if  he  pleases. 

"NVe  were  next  requested  to  look  round  the 
room  and  admire  the  pictures  and  images  of 
madonnas  and  saints,  together  with  some 
pieces  of  ebony  work  that  would  really  have 
been  purchased  at  a  high  price  by  collectors 
in  this  country.  Such  work  is  often  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  poorest  and  filthiest  of 
Italian  dwellings.  We  were  then  led  up  to 
the  great  subject  of  clothes.  The  dress  of 
the  bride  and  her  flowers  (which  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  gentleman  to  furnish)  were 
diplayed  before  us ;  we  were  instructed  on 
the  subject  of  their  price  and  quality,  and 
then  a  pause  was  made,  to  be  filled  up  by 
epithets  of  admiration.  From  the  dress  of 
the  bride,  we  were  taken  by  the  simple-minded 
bridegroom  to  the  contemplation  of  the  coat 
and  pantaloons  that  he  proposed  to  wear 
himself  upon  the  morrow.  Falling  into 
his  humor  we  spread  out  his  garments  on 
the  table,  felt  their  texture,  held  them  up 
against  the  light,  and  scented  them  with  the 
incense  of  praise  until  our  friend  was  evidently 
gratified.  Coffee  and  rosolio  were  then  pro- 
<liice<l  :ind  pressed  upon  us  very  urgently. 
Tlu»  departed  priest  hail  left  behind  him  a 
cellar  whoso  stock  was  in  itself  a  good  in- 
heritance ;  he  had  evidently  loved  the  bottle 
not  less  than  the  iMig. 

When  I  came  out  of  the  bridegroom's  house, 
I  found  the  villagers  tying  tjhemselves  up  in 


knots  about  the  road,  dincnvinf?   the  j^mk 
things  that  would  be  done  to-morrow :  and  I 
travelled  homeward  down  tlie  six  hundrfd 
steps  a  little  vexed  that  I  waa  not  td  tak» 
part  in  the  festival,  since  I  won  not  hmDiu 
with  the  family  about  to  l>c  beatifled.    Xerer^ 
theless.  when  the  next  morn  ins^  arrived.  I  bad 
found  means  to  make  a  friend  of  a  irxoA  of 
the  bride,  and  was  sending  up  to  Aiiaet]pri. 
as  my  wedding  offering.  Reveral  ponbof 
fish,  which  I  proposed  to  foUoir.     Solvnt 
up  the  steps  again,  and  fonnd  that  iB  tte 
mountain  had  turned  out  and  come  intote 
village.     The  bridegroom,    in  his  woddiH 
pantaloons  and  coat  of  glorj,  wassarTMBiM 
1)y  his  male  friends,  anil    on   the  point  d 
setting  out  towards  the  dwollinj^  of  toe  bride  I 
I  attached  myself  to  his  procession,  and  awty  I- 
we  weut.    At  the  l)ride*s  houffc  m  found  tiie  ; 
ladies  :  as  for  the  bride  hpr.sclf«  Trhe&lbebeM  i 
a  damsel  in  the  dress  I  had  examined  yestrr 
day,  wearing  the  silver  flowers  I  had  fineffci 
bound  up  now  with  fresh  carnations,  I  kwv 
of  course  at  once  that  it  was  she  who  wis  Aie 
happiest  of  girls.    To  the  c«|axpnieiit  fumiAHl 
by  her  lover  she  had  added  an  equipment  cf 
her    own — such   as  Italian    village-nuldAS  j 
love— of  rings,    and    chains,  and  pins,  iri  j; 
brooches,  without  limit  as  tt>  nambcr  or  %it  ,- 
One  brooch  waa  the  representation  of  a  Aiy 
in  full  sail.    By  the  side  of  the  bride  ihm 
also  dangled  two  great   watches,  qiite  v 
bright  as  gold.  Whether  there  were  any  wrt* 
inside  them  I  do  not  know,  Init  I  do  bov 
that  they  shone  like  pocket  sans,  and  vh&t 
more  could  be  wanted  iu  a  watch  that  wv  to 
l»e  worn  upon  a  gala  day?  I  was  rade  pnoujrh 
to  count  the  rings  with  which  the  fin^'r«  of 
the  bride  were  cni.sled  ;  there  wviw  vigitt^co, 
most  of  them  monsters  as    to  iridtli.     Whi-u 
they  were  too  larpre  in  tlie  hoojp,  thcr  had 
been  made  to  fit  by  the  easy  procen  of  twist- 
ing a  piece  of  string  al>oat  the  mitciw  part. 
The  bejewelled  beauty,  overloaded  with  \hi? 
village    finery,    really   did     not   look   over- 
dressed.    The  decorations   were  in  kefpin? 
with  the  place  and  the  occasion ;    I  cfluW  j 
think  of  odd  lines  in  Catullus  when  I  sav  iK  I 
glittering  under  her  white  veil  and  herciap* 
let  of  gay  flowers. 

She  was  seated  in  her  home.  The  Icsit 
groom  having  informed  her  that  it  was  o^ 
tlnio  to  go  to  church,  she  arose,  and,  in  i0it- 
tionate  performance  of  the  usual  ceiwonr. 
knelt  before  each  of  her  parents,  entfetting 
pardon  for  her  past  offences,  and  a  blesEin^ 
on  her  future  life.  With  tears  from  the  old 
people,  and  not  without  emotion  on  the  part 
of  all  bystanders — for  Tillajirors,  in  Italy, 
keep  their  emotions  where  they  can  i< 
got  at  very  readily — the  home  blcs«ng  was 
given,  and  the  bride  then,  between  a  hrotber 
and  a  sister,  was  led  out  from  the  paternal 
roof.  Then  the  wedding  procession  Ibnned, 
I  fell  into  my  place,  and  we  marched  off  in 
very  great  state  to  the  church.  A  mass  soda 
benediction  there,  and  then  the  marrow  of  the 
ii 
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dftj— «o  fiir  as  It  concerned  her — was  got  at ; 
the  maiden  was  a  wife,  and  was  led  out  of 
dmrcb  between  the  sister  and  the  groomV 
mftn  of  her  husband. 

Outaido  tho  porch  we  foand  the  mountain. 
All  the  mountain  had  not  put  on  its  beet 
clothes  for  nothing.  The  people,  with  their 
black  eyes  full  of  lun,  were  shrieking,  laugh- 
ing, dancing  round  the  porch.  Tho  bride 
appeared  ;  there  was  a  merry  shout.  The 
bridegroom  followed  with  his  friends ;  and 
instantly  he  and  his  friends  began  to  throw, 
over  the  bride's  head,  amon^  ^the  assembled 
folk,  a  storm  of  comfits.  TV  oe  to  the  bride- 
groom who  is  mean  on  such  occasions,  and 
economises  in  his  dealings  with  the  comOt 
merchant !  No  sweetmeats,  no  acclamation — 
for  such  is  the  custom  of  the  country. 
Through  a  chaos  of  scrambling,  rolling,  fight- 
ing, laughing,  and  of  all  the  passiuiis  that 
Iimabit  un  Italian  breast,  we  followed  the 
impeded,  half-ainrighted  bride  to  her  new 
habitation.  In  the  days  of  the  old  Komans, 
on  occasions  like  this,  the  scrambling  cere- 
mony was  precisely  similar.  If  not  comfits, 
there  were  nuts  to  scatter,  as  says  Virgil  in 
his  eclogues,  "  While  they  bring  you  a  wife — 
husband,  scatter  the  nuts.-- 

The  door  of  the  bridegroom's  house  had 
been  prepared  for  our  arrival.  It  was 
adorned  with  myrtle  and  evergreens,  while  in 
the  courts,  arches  of  evergreens  were  built ; 
again,  a  custom  that,  like  nearly  all  the  others, 
has  descended  from  tho  old  Augustan  days. 
We  find  it  in  the  verses  of  Catullus.  At  the 
door  the  newly-married  wife  was  met  by  the 
nearest  female  relation  of  her  husband — a 
sister  in  this  case— who,  having  put  comfits 
Into  her  mouth  and  into  her  bosom,  bade  her 
enter  v/ith  her  riffht  foot  foremost.  This 
done,  she  embracea  her,  and  the  wife  was  so 
installed  in  her  new  dwelling. 

^eetmcats,rosolio,  and  such  refreshments, 
were  then  handed  round  as  the  first  oflTcring 
of  the  new  housekeeper  to  her  friends  ;  but, 
what  next  T  The  awkward  half  hour  before 
dinner  was,  in  this  case,  an  awkward  three 
hours  and  a  half.  It  was  then  eight  o'clock, 
a.m. — for  jour  Italian  villager  begins  tho  day 
betimes— and  it  was  not  until  the  dread- 
ful Iv  late  hour  of  half-past  eleven,  that  the 
Imsfmnd  was  to  give  the  customary  dinner — 
cnttomary,  also,  In  the  old  classic  time&-*to 
his  wife's  friends.  What  were  we  to  do 
with  ourselves  in  tho  meantime?  Dinner 
was  preparing  in  the  house  for  sixty  people, 
and  we  were  of  course  quite  in  the  w-ay  until  it 
should  bo  Ttady.  We  set  oat,  therefore,  in  file, 
still  keeping  to  ih«  form  of  a  procession,  to 
enjoy  a  morning  walk  vader  the  hot  June  sun 
and  make  a  series  of  calll.  We  called  first 
on  a  priest,  an  uncle  of  the  bride,  entitled  in 
every  respect  to  the  honour  of  the  first  call ; 
he  treated  us  ail  with  rosolio,  and  gave  to 
mc,  as  the  foreigner  and  strtDflfer,  a  bouquet. 
From  him,  too,  I  received,  with  other  talk,  a 
little  information.    Ho  told  mc   that   the 


villagers  of  Anacapri  had  all  become  related 
so  closely  to  each  oilier  by  continual  iiiter- 
marriaj^c,  that  it  was  very  seldom  that  a  mar- 
rla<j;e  took  place  which  was  not  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  affinity.  For  most 
marriages,  therefore,  among  his  parishioners, 
there  was  required,  by  way  of  license,  dis- 
pensation from  tliu  Pope.  On  one  occasion, 
when  this  dispensation  was  refused,  the  lovers 
voted  on  their  own  behalf  marriage  unneces- 
sary. Dispensation  was  then  granted  at  once  ; 
on  the  sensible  condition  that,  by  way  of 
penance,  thoy  should  carry  lighted  torches  at 
their  wedding,  and  lick  the  fl(W)r  of  their 
chamber  on  the  wedding  night.  Having  paid 
our  visit  to  the  priest  and  trailed  off  our  pro- 
cession to  the  houses  of  some  other  relatives, 
getting  ourselves,  by  the  way,  Ihorouulily 
roasted  against  dinner-time,  we  at  length  all 
turned  our  noses  in  the  direction  of  the  brldc- 
groom^s  smoking  chimney. 

Outside  the  door  of  the  house  of  feasting 
there  was  a  crowd  still  on  the  look-out  for 
sweetmeats  ;  inside  there  was  a  crowd  of  busy 
people  playing  at  cooks,  hurrying  to  and  fro— 
too  maov  certainly — but,  if  our  noses  were 
to  be  relied  upon,  the  broth  had  not  been 
spoilt.  I,  bL'ing  a  foreigner,  was  treated  with 
distinction,  and  ushered  into  the  state-room — 
which  on  this  occasion  was  the  bed-room 
— there,  among  the  honoured  few,  were 
to  be  found  the  village  Syndic  and  the 
notary,  the  conductor  of  the  telegraph,  and 
other  members  of  the  fashionable  world  of 
Anacapri. 

This,  let  me  tell  the  world  of  England,  was 
no  common  wedding,  and  great  efforts  had 
been  made  to  get  it  up  with  a  becoming 
dignity.  The  chief  motive  for  producing  an 
impressive  demonstration  was  a  feud  existing 
in  the  village,  which  was  divided  into  parties 
who  went  with  and  against  the  vicar.  The 
bridegroom  who  was  Anti-vicarite  was  backed 
therefore  by  the  Mayor  and  his  clique — ^hcads 
of  the  Anti-vicaritic  section — for  the  purpose 
of  producing,  out  of  the  gorgeousness  of  this 
wedding,  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the 
respectability  of  the  Anti-vicaritic,  and,  by 
consequence,  the  meanness  of  the  Vicaritic, 
party.  The  Mayor,  and  the  great  dignitaries 
kept  their  corner  of  the  room  quite  St^lect, 
conversing  only  with  each  other.  I  recognised 
his  worship  at  once,  as  having  l>een  formerly 
the  keeper  of  the  village  coHce-house  well 
known  to  me,  and  subsequently  stcrward  on 
board  the  Palermo  steamer  ;  having  retired 
upon  his  earnings,  he  had  been  able  to  add 
dignity  to  his  leisure  by  becoming  Syndic  of 
Anacapri.  Although  they  had  commenced 
their  talk  in  whispers,  the  great  men  as  they 
proceeded  grew  a  little  loud,  and  communi- 
cated some  part  of  their  wisdom  to  our  friends 
in  other  corners  of  the  room.  They  would  talk 
politics,  while  they  were  waiting  in  groups 
tor  their  dinner  ;  and  they  felt  a  little  proud 
of  being  able  to  do  that,  aloud,  in  a  land  where 
spies  and  worms  are  equally  abucaant.    The 
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Syndic — who  IVom  h!s  position  wasconsiilrrc*! 
to  be  v.«'ll  inrorincd  upon  tho  current  move- 
ments of  the  world,  and  the  iliploinatic  gopsip 
of  the  courts  of  Kiiroi>e — inft»rined  mc,  for 
my  own  comfort,  tliat  it  wns  well  underptood 
Kn^'land  must  go  down,  now  that  Lord  Peel 
was  dead.  The  doctor  had  heard  that  Pal- 
KPTston  had  been  put  into  prison  in  conse- 
(j;i<Mice  of  a  letter  from  King  Ferdinand  to 
C^»:i"en  Victoria;  in  fact,  her  Majesty  had 
ot'ti^n  been  heard  to  declare  that  che  would 
not  toli'rate  him  any  longer.  Lonls  GlailKtone 
and  Koosl  were  also  discussed,  and  then  a 
worthy  priest  assured  me  that  the  Itoman 
Catholic  religion  had  been  recently  proclaimed 
in  Kngland.  I  said  that  I  did  not  know  it. 
O  yes,  he  answered,  perfectly  tnic;  besides 
it  hud  been  long  known  here,  that  the  Queen 
was  favourable  to  the  change,  and  that  she 
bad  a  private  chapel  in  her  palace,  where  she 
constantly  heard  mass.  But  Lord  Koosl,  it 
was  supposed,  had  exercised  a  baneful  in- 
fluence upon  her.  The  great  guns  having 
presently  exhausted  all  their  ammunition, 
there  occurred  a  silence,  during  which  I  turned 
to  the  bridegroom,  who  was  very  anxious  to 
be  eloquent  to  mc  npon  the  private  story  of 
his  fea.st.  He  had  distributed  so  much  bread 
among  the  poor;  he  had  thrown  so  many 
pouncls  (a  hundred  and  forty  pounds)  of  com- 
tits  among  the  people ;  he  was  about  to  tell 
mo  what  he  had  prepared  for  dinner,  with 
the  secret  history  of  every  dish,  when  we 
were  told  that  it  was  ready,  and  proceeded 
to  (lie  table. 

There  was  one  small  table  reserved  for  the 
dignitaries,  at  the  head  of  which  sat,  of  course, 
the  Syndic,  supported  on  one  side  by  the 
bri<le  and  on  the  other  by  myself,  in  my 
distinguished  capacity  of  foreigner.  Other' 
distingni.«-hefl  persons  ranged  themselves 
about  us  with  a  ceremonious  and  impressive 
silence.  The  dinner  was  worthy  to  Ikj  set 
lH.'fore  a  Mayor,  and  it  was  eaten  rapidly  by  a 
large  number  of  the  guests.  There  was  no 
uniformity  displayed  in  the  mode  of  eating,  as 
tliure  is  at  English  dinner-tables.  Kvery  one 
threw  his  character  into  his  work  ;  and  the 
long  table  was  bordered  round  with  groups  of 
bu>y  arms  and  heads  amusingly  contrasted ; 
the  even  line  being  here  and  there  pleasantly 
broken  by  an  upraised  hand,  from  which  two 
or  three  feet  of  macaroni  were  in  course  of 
being  dropped  into  a  mouth  below.  Not  one 
of  the  least  important  persons  in  the  party  was 
the  village  poet— a  carpenter  by  trade— a  1  Vt«T 
Quince,  with  a  great  faculty  for  rhyming,  who 
pro<luc«sl  many  a  burst  of  laughter  by  his  conp- 
b'ts.  Every  chance  incident  that  caught  his 
attention  at  the  dinner-table  was  improvised 
imniLMliatelv  into  verse;  brimh'fis  were  rlivmed 
oir  to  tiie  health  of  everybodv.  The  habit 
cr.ught  like  lire  on  coal  upon  the  fancy  of  the 


company ;  the  people  warmed,  and  fumed,  ud 
presently  broke  out  into  a  Mozo  of  verw; 
everylKxly  had  rliymed  toasts  to  pi-opow.  or 
rhymed  comments  on  a  neighbour's  iioec.aed 
thought  it  fit  to  show  hi«  wit  by  cioin^avay 
with  prose.    As  others  lK*cam«»  tnlkatirc.  the 
impelling  g**nius  who  hail  rt't  Inof'o  the  fiood 
of  rhyme  became  reserved,    and   biccvii|rd 
secretly    Ix'iiind    hift    hand.       II:s   potiicil 
abilities  being  esteemed,  a  p4>culiar  fb^of 
wine  had  lKH.>n  placed  at  hi?  Fiiio  tvheu  dicfier  i 
commenced,  in  order  that  ho  might  be  forced 
by  aid  of  a  glass,  as  they  Ibrcc  ciicumbvrMi 
flower  early.    He  had  accordingly  bun;!  vcl 
into  bloom  very  soon  alter  dinner  had  c('» 
menced.  but,  by  the  time  dinner  "woa  over,  hit  \, 
productive  power  was  exhausted.  -1 

Dinner  being  over,  they  removed  the  tablet  1 
and  called  in  guitar  and  fanibourin.  Dancing  ji 
began,  at  which  the  guests  acquitted  thnm-  jj 
selves  gracefully  and  merrily,  lal>ouTmg  weD 
to  tire  each  other  down  until  it  ^-at>  ncai^ 
sunset.  Then  the  whole  party  turned  oot  tt 
escort  me  in  triamph  to  the  Ktcps  that  Irtl  i 
down  into  Capri.  There  was  no  cloud  in  tk  I 
sky  as  we  exchanged  farewells  on  the  Ijkv  cf  | 
the  hill ;  the  Bay  of  Naples  lay  before  a?  ITr  li 
a  great,  calm  lake,  bounded  by  island;  vhxft  ■; 
seemed  lost  in  the  deep  golden  tints  of  tL«  <; 
departing  sun.  The  eye  could  rkirt  the  cc±f(  ' 
and  rest  upon  Misenum,  Baia^,  Pozzcofi.  |- 
Naples,  which  at  a  distance  of  twenty-tivf  (; 
miles  was  so  clearly  seen,  that  it  alcnft  j 
invited  one  to  look  in  at  its  open  wIIal!oxr^;  1, 
then  there  wos  the  rich  baek-grouud  fjir  avav,  ; 
and  coming  back  from  this,  my  ryes  dvdt 
cheerfully  again  npon  the  ^av  little  cwv.d  of  \ 
villagers  of  Anacapri,  with  liis  worship  the  i 
Sjiidic  joking  at  their  head,  gUreadr,  w/fh  ,' 
bright  eyes,  waving  handkorchie&,  anJ  a  t'.rc  ' 
of  absurd  amiable  couplet.^,  to  «<  me  jsaf.Iy  , 
oflT  upon  my  journey  down  the  mouniain  ^\ 
stairs.  i 

I  was  hospitably  urged  to  rlsit  AnaciipTl  ' 
again,  when,  according  to  just  custom.  tb«  [' 
return  feast  would  1)0  given  by  the  rclatloiu 
of  the  bride.  It  was  quite  fair  that  the 
bride^s  family  should  have  its  turn  of  meni- 
ment,  since  its  members  wore  bonnd.  by  i 
custom  rigidly  ol)served,  to  stay  at  hotsp  I'pot  i 
the  wedding-day  as  mourners  for  tbelo^s^  ',1 
the  departed  girl.  Before  I  end  m^-  ^1afr, 
l(^t  me  say  for  the  credit  of  Italian  TiIIii|tr^ 
that  although  most  of  the  ^ue.^ts  i4  the 
wedding-feast  were  of  the  lower  cf&««—  ■, 
li^hcrmen  and  rustics — and  noitbor  Wlnc  um  ; 
mirth  were  stinted,  I  saw  no  trace  of  intoxica-  i! 
ii<m,  if  I  except  the  prostratiou  of  the  pmt,  'i 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  poet's  liccu-e  in 
hi.'  measurw ;  aad  I  heard  no  syllable,  in  j<^t 
or  ea^ne^t,  that  was  not  as  pure  as  the  frcA 
mountain  air. 
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A  HOUSE  FULL  OF  HORRORS. 

Cuncp  LoDOBi  Brixton,  Is  this  quarter  being 
rented  by  a  very  miserable  man.  I  rent 
Clomp  Lodge,  Brixton,  and  I  have  been 
Tery  miserable  for  the  last  Ave  weeks.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  October  I  ^vas  always  happy. 
When  I  used  to  come  home  ont  of  the  City 
of  an  evening,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  talking 
the  news  over  with  my  neighbours  in  the 
omnibns — there  are  half-a-dozen  of  us  who 
leave  town  at  the  same  hour — in  a  most 
chatty  manner.  After  I  came  in  to  Mrs. 
Gitimpet,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  remark- 
ing that  my  cheerfnlncss  was  like  a  bird 
at  tea.  When  we  shut  out  the  twilight, 
and  I  lighted  the  camphlne — which  I  always 
do  myself  in  order  to  prevent  what  I  used 
to  call,  when  I  was  jocular,  a  Rising  of 
the  Blacks— I  seemed  to  shut  out  care,  to 
lighten  up  my  heart  as  well  as  my  small 
parlour.  When,  after  exchanging  coat  and 
boots  for  dre88tng*gown  and  slippers,  I  sat 
down  in  my  large  easy  chair,  I  seemed  to  have 
put  on  Inside  as  well  as  outside  comfort  and 
ease,  and  to  find  rest  for  my  thoughts  as  well 
as  for  my  body.  I  nsed  to  apply  to  myself 
and  Lodge  the  following  sweet  lines,  when  I 
beard  mv  eldest  daughter  Polly  sing  them  in 
a  powerful  tone  of  voice  to  our  piano : 

**0, un  Inothappyt    lamllaml 
To  tha«,  sweet  Eden,  bow  dark  and  Md 
Are  tlie  diamond  tnrrets  of  dbadderalMxn, 
And  tbo  flragrant  bowen  of  Amherabad.'* 

"S  But  now,  alas  I  as  Polly— or  Haric,  as  she 

Sold  have  us  call  her — says  of  her  poor 
l|er,  out  of  a  poet  whom  she  considers  to 
hav%  had  a  trulf  deep  insight  into  human 
nature,  his  life  is  become  a  wilderness  of 
br ambits  tearing  at  him  right  and  left,  so 
that  for  the  last  five  weeks  there  has  been 

**  A  aUl^ao  arery  hoih  that  bora 
A  fragiuhii  aC  hli  paUmpoffa'* 

And,  in  troth,  I  am  iko#  me  that  I  should 
not  now  prefer  Palampore  uiA  Ambcrabad  to 
Cheapsido  and  Brixton. 

For  the  la.st  five  weeks  I  have  been  haunted 
by  the  most  horrid  shapes.  When  I  get  into 
the  omnibus  I  ride  home  rilent,  for  I  see, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  la  some  comer  or 
opposite  to  me,  nestling  on  a  friend's  bosom, 
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or  in  his  lap,  unobserved  by  IiItik-  If.  some 
drcadOil  thing.  "VMien  I  come  }ioiiu'  n  ilo-<  n 
hideous  forms  glare  at  me  in  the  hnll.  My 
snug  parlour  maddens  me  ;  t)ie  walls  null 
floor  are  densely  covered  with  the  most 
frightful  objects  :  a  detestable  tliin":  lies 
spread  out  at  full  length  before  my  fire  ;  the 
persons  of  my  wife  and  dauj^litor  are  sur- 
rounded very  often  by  these  horrors.  When 
I  draw  the  curtains  and  sluU  in  my  room.  I 
shut  myself  in  with  all  these  terrible  com- 
panions, whose  hideousness  is  visible  alone 
to  me.  V/hen  I  light  my  camphinc  lamp  it 
glares  upon  mc  in  the  shape  of  something 
evil ;  my  dressing  gown  and  slippers  torture 
me,  as  though  the  gown  were  made  by  what's- 
her-name  for  me  instead  of  Hercules ;  and 
the  slippers  were  on  the  plan  of  the  tight 
boots  in  the  Middle  Ages.  My  chair,  and 
every  chair  I  see,  is  occupied  by  ghastly 
shapes,  upon  which  I  must  sit  if  I  would  sit 
(it  all ;  and.  when  my  daughter  goes  to  the 
piano,  I  am  agonised  by  the  horror  of  the 
thing  she  touches  when  she  puts  her  hand  on 
the  music  stool.  It  is  not  in  this  chamber 
only  that  I  suffer ;  my  whole  house  is  full  of 
horrors,  and  I  meet  them  in  the  streets.  Yet 
I  am  a  quiet  City  man ;  I  dream  little  of 
nights  ;  I  do  not  diet  myself  on  cold  pork  and 
half  roasted  potatoes,  eaten  with  the  skins ; 
my  health  is  good  ;  my  appetite  is  well  con- 
trolled ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  not  de- 
lirious or  likely  to  go  mad.  I  w:vs  delirious 
when  I  was  satisfied.  You  are  delirious  who 
do  not  share  my  tortures,  who  have  not  I'elt 
that — as  Marie  quotes,  in  illustration  of  my 
opinion,  though  she  does  not  practically  un- 
derstand it — 

"  Wo  madly  smile  when  we  shouM  groan; 
Dclirinm  la  our  best  deceiver.*' 

The  matter  is  this:  I  have  acquired  some 
Correct  Principles  of  Taste.  Five  wc-'k**  ago, 
I  went  to  the  Department  of  Practical  Art  in 
Marlborough  House,  to  looko^rer  the  museum 
of  ornamental  art.  I  had  heard  of  a  Chainher 
of  Horrors  there  established,  and  I  found  it, 
and  went  through  it  with  my  catalogue.  It 
was  a  gloomy  chamber,  hung  round  with 
frightful  objects,  in  curtains,  carpets,  clothes, 
lamps,  and  what  not.  In  each  case  the  cat.v 
logue  told  me  why  such  and  such  a  thing 
was  n't  endurable  ;  and  I  found  in  the  same 
^^___^_  WuoLK  Na  141^ 
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place  niso,  on  equally  good  aDthority,  in  black 
niul  white,  a  few  hints  of  what  the  correct 
])rinciple8  of  decoration  are  in  each  claim  of 
ornamental  art.  I  could  have  cried,  sit. 
I  wuR  osihamed  of  the  pattern  of  my  own 
trowscrp,  for  I  saw  a  piece  of  them  hung  up 
there  as  a  horror.  I  dared  not  pull  out  my 
pocket-handkerchief  while  any  one  was  by, 
lest  I  should  be  seen  dabbing  the  perspiration 
from  my  forehead  with  a  wreath  of  coral.  I 
saw  it  all ;  when  I  went  home  I  found  that  I 
had  been  living  among  horrors  up  to  that 
hour.  The  paper  in  my  parlour  contains  four 
kinds  of  bird  of  paradise,  besides  bridges  and 
pagodas. 

As  for  the  spaniel  that  Marie  has  worked  in 
Berlin  wool,  to  sit  upon  while  she  plays  the 
popular  song  of  "  O,  am  I  not  happy  ?-'  I  know 
what  they  wonld  say  about  that  at  Marl- 
Iwrough  house.  If  I  could  afford  to  buy 
another,  I  would  pack  off  as  a  ra-esent  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Museum  in  Pall  Mall,  as 
a  choice  horror,  my  wife's  best  gown ;  but  I 
must  wait,  and  bide  my  time.  As  old  horrors 
wear  out,  I  shall  replace  them  according  to 
Correct  Principles  of  Taste.  Whenever  any 
new  thing  is  to  be  bought,  since  it  will  cost  no 
more  to  have  a  thing  in  ri^ht  taste  than  in 
wrong,  I  mean  to  be  particular  about  the 
choosing  of  it.  Moreover,  to  make  all  secure, 
I  shall  lose  no  time  in  giving  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Crumpet  an  hour  or  two  of  the  horrors 
in  Pall  Mall,  after  which  I  diall  persuade 
each  of  them  to  pay  two  or  three  visits  to 
the  Museam  there,  and  spend  two  or  three 
sixpences  saved  from  the  pastry-cook *s  upon 
the  education  of  another  kind  of  taste.  I 
mean  also  to  persuade  all  my  friends — espe- 
cially those  who  have  houses  to  fit  up  and 
furnish — to  go  to  the  same  place ;  for  as 
the  world  wears  now,  in  town  or  country, 
house  or  street,  I  am  a  haunted  man,  molested 
in  my  peace  by  horrid  sights,  which  follow  one 
another  almost  without  intermission.  A  per- 
son with  my  present  correct  principles  of 
taste  is  naturally  shocked  every  hour  of  his 
life  in  London. 

One  of  my  best  friends  and  town  customers 
is  Mr.  Martin  Frippy,  a  young  man  of  good 
fortune  recently  married,  whom  five  weeks 
ago  I  regarded  as  an  extremely  elegant  and 
tasteful  gentleman.  He  knew  that  I  had  that 
opinion  of  him,  and  he  liked  me  for  it,  con- 
descending often  to  consult  my  opinion  upon 
things  that  I  admired.  Two  days  ago  be 
entered  my  counting-house  in  a  sudden  way, 
and  took  me  so  much  by  surprise  that  I  was 
compelled  to  ejaculate  '^  Goodness  gracious  I" 
for  his  attire  was  literally  demoniacal.  I  be- 
lieve Zamiel,  in  I)er  Freischiitz.  wears  a  suit 
of  red.  by  which  means  he  fails  to  produce 
any  great  effect,  for  there  is  nothing  liomble 
i  in  a  suit  of  clothes  all  of  one  colour,  and  that 
colour  a  warm  and  pleasant  one.  Mr.  Frippy 
I  consider  to  have  succeeded  much  more  satis- 
factorily in  dressing  like  a  fiend.  He  wore 
check  trowsers  of  a  large  and  distinct  pattern, 
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80  that  on  each  leg  there  were  tix  black  gartefi; 
and  there  were  three  belt«  of  colour  round  lb 
body.  His  waistcoat  wms  bnttoaed  with  Idf 
a  dozen  studs  of  hones,  and  m  large  jia  «■ 
stuck  through  the  fiaco  of  an  opera  pi  wio 
danced  upon  the  bosom  of  his  enirt.  Oa  Che 
head  of  the  pin  there  was  a  jockej  rifiqg  at 
full  speed.  Mr.  Frippy  wore  a  bfavk  tie^ 
which,  stretching  abroad  on  each  aide  Eki  a 
transverse  beam,  formed  a  croaa  in  coBlte' 
tion  With  the  upright  line  of  his  body,  fh 
the  day  to  whicn  I  allude,  he  had  on  tlU 
frock  coat,  and  a  mourning  band  OfcrVi 
white  hat,  in  allusion  to  a  great  UiloriEA 
event  then  on  the  point  of  coming  oft 

'*  Now,"  says  he,  "  Crumpet,  I  pmiiMl 
my  wife  that  I  would  take  yon  home  with 
me.  Wc-ve  just  put  the  last  tonck  to  ov 
furnishing,  and  you  must  come  aid  dine  aii 
wish  us  joy."  Now,  I  hod  dined  hi  tofwn  it 
half-past  one,  but,  as  a  citizen  of  London,! 
like  dining  twice  a  day.  Mr.  and  IIa 
Frippy,  who  live  at  Stockwell,  are  mr 
good  friends,  and  my  woman-folk,  lAo  m 
gone  that  morning,  as  I  knew,  to  call  « 
Mrs.  F.,  had  been  detained,  and  were  expedkv 
me  at  Stockwell,  as  I  was  now  informed.  *4 
should  like  your  opinion.  Crumpet,  ona 
thing  or  two  about  toe  house — I  know  j«r 
taste  was  always  very  good,''  (O  misenfek 
me ;  for  I,  too,  had  worn  horisontal  ban  npM 
my  trowsers,)  and  "  I  should  tike  yon  to  m  ; 
down  with  me  at  once,  if  you  have  time  ro 
spare,  so  that  we  may  look  over  theroons 
while  it  is  light." 

"  Mr.  Frippy,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  sWn  be 
only  too  happy.'*  So  I  locked  up  my  safe, 
and  we  went  out  and  took  a  Clapnam'oomi- 
bus  from  Gracechurch  Street,  w£rcfa  nt  us 
down  at  Stockwell  Green  at  aboat  a  quarter 
before  four  o'clock.  During  the  five  minutes 
spent  in  walking  to  the  house  I  delivered  my- 
self candidly  of  some  part  of  the  agonies  I  had 
been  suffering,  as  I  sat  opposite  to  my  friend 
in  the  omnibus.  ''  Mr.  Frippy,  bi,"  I  said. 
"  those  trowsers  are  beasts." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  replied,  '<  whit  it 
the  matter  with  them?" 

"  That  shirt 's  a  hideous  rag." 

"  You  use  strong  language,  Mr.  CmnfcV 
Justify  yourselfl" 

I  apologized  for  my  wrath.  I  explai^ 
how  I  had  come  by  correct  principles  of  Me, 
and  how  in  the  freshness  of  my  zeal  mf  feel- 
ings were  pcrpctnallv  outraged  ;  how  ^  own 
home  had  oecame  a  houseful  of  hornrti;  vA 
how  I  felt  disposed  to  preach  a  great  crmde 
for  the  maintenance  of  my  new  pxisclplea  Ut, 
Frippy  enjoyed  my  distrat^hm  very  rnndi 
and  clapped  me  on  the  back,  saying,  that  if 
my  principles  were  sound  he  was  not  aftaid 
to  let  them  be  applied  to  anything  with 
which  he  had  surrounded  himself  at  Chiin- 
borazo  Villa.  AVhat  had  I  to  say  agaioM 
check  trowsers — to  begin  with  his  inmiediate 
surroundings  ? 

'<  Mr.  Frippy,  sir,''  I  replied,  "  one  coneet 
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priDciplc  of  taste  in  drem  !s,  that  the  pattern 
of  a  dress  should  harmonize  with  the  form 
tnd  motions  of  the  bodj  upon  which  it  is 
vorn.  Stripe  your  trouwrs  rcrticallj  If 
they  mnst  be  striped,  so  that  the  lines  may 
I  harmonize  in  direction  with  the  movements 
of  Tour  figure.  The  ban  across  your  Icf^s 
and  body  suggest  obsiacle  and  opposition. 
They  are  un^aecftil  also  in  being  largo  and 
Tiolently  visible.  Against  a  small  clieck  in 
which  there  is  no  strong  constrast  of  colours, 
and  which  has  no  strongly  prononnccd  lines 
running  in  any  direction,  the  authority  on 
which Xstand  wages  no  war.  There  are  four 
trouser  patterns  hnng  up  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  at  Marlborough  House,  not  one  of 
which  is  BO  detestable  as  that  which  you  are 
weariog. 

"In  the  next  place,  sir,  I  mnst  be  allowed 
to  point  ont  that  those  ballet  dancers  that  are 
itempcd  in  dabs,  as  with  abutter  print,  about 
yoor  shirt,  are  the  direct  reverse  of  oma- 
oental.  I  saw  four  pieces  of  calico  for  shirts 
hung  up  among  the  horrors.  One  piece  w^as 
covered  with  perspective  representations  of 
a  summer-house  and  trees  in  stripes;  the 
others  were  censured  for  presenting  direct 
imitations  of  figures  and  animals,  ballet 
girls,  polka  dancers,  and  race-horses  in  various 
attitudes.  I  will  tell  yon,  sir,  part  of  the 
reason  why  these  things  are  ugly.  The  orna- 
ment of  fabrics,  whether  for  clothing  or  for 
fhrniture ;  whether  in  wool,  silk,  wood,  metal, 
glass,  or  what  you  please,  should  in  the  first 

?»lace  be  closely  fitted  to  the  uses  of  the  thing, 
t  must  convey  a  sense  of  fitness  to  the  mind, 
and  vex  the  eye  with  nothing  that  suggests  a 
consciousness  of  incongruity  or  contradiction. 
Now,  there  is  no  fitness  in  stamping  race- 
horses over  a  shirt,  and  tucking  them  away 
under  your  outer  garments." 

"  I  don- 1  know  that,  Crumpet,"  said  my 
friend.  *'  It  is  a  moral  hint  to  fast  young 
men  who  aficct  race-horses  and  betting  clubs, 
that  they  run  a  risk  of  being  left  with  that 
one  garment  to  call  their  own." 

"  Mr.  Frippy,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  discuss 
principles  of  ornamental  art;  yon  speak  of 
principles  that  relf.te  to  the  great  betting- 
Bouse  question.  Ornament,  sir,  ia  in  its 
essence  geometrical.  Direct  imitations  of 
nature  may  be  here  and  there  appropriate, 
bat  •&  a  rule  they  are  in  opposition  to  correct 
taste.  Ornament,  sir,  requires  symmetry,  a 
careful  correspondence  of  parts,  and  a  nice 
balance  «f  colour.  Each  object  of  nature, 
Mr.  Frippy.  is  an  ornament.  Take  a  phea- 
sant, for  exnule ;  it  is  clothed  in  colours 
mingled  according  to  a  harmonious  design, 
but  not  with  direct  coplei  of  other  olfcdects — 
when  did  you  see  a  pheaaant  stamped  over 
with  race-horMs  or  ballet  aancerst  Allow 
mo  on  this  head  to  quote  tovoQ  a  few  sentences 
that  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  by  heart 
out  of  the  catalogue.  They  are  the  words,  sir, 
of  Mr.  Dyce.  '  The  art  of  ornamenting  con- 
■istaln  the  application  of  natural  modes  of  de- 


coratinn,  not  in  applying  pictures,  or  sculp- 
tures of  natural  objects  to  our  fii])ricj».    If  you 
a5k  me  why  Oriental   ornamentation  is'  po 
afijeoable  and  natural,  though  it  consists  of 
little  that  resembles  natural  objects,  I  reply  at 
once,  it  is  because  Oriental  fabrics  are  orna- 
mented in  the  same  way  as  natural  objects  are. 
The  forms  employed  are  natural  and  beauti- 
ful forms ;  the  colours  are  arranged,  and  con- 
trasted, and  modified  as  we  find  them   in 
nature.     The  lines  are  such  as  we  find  in 
almost  evcrv  other  flower  or  object  that  meet 
us,    and    tbcrfore    always   pleasing.      The 
object  of  the  omamcntist  is  not  to  make  mere 
copies  of  natural  objects,  and  to  paint  pictures, 
or  carve  images  of  them  on  the  furniture  and 
appliances  of  life.     His  purpose  is  to  adorn 
the  contrivances  of  mechanical  and  architec- 
tural  skill,    by    the    application    of    those 
principles  of  decoration,  and  of  those  forms 
and  modes  of  beauty,  which  Nature  herself 
has  employed  in  adorning  the  stracturc  of 
the  world.^" 

"I  see  sense  there,  Crumpet,"  said  my 
friend. 

"  Of  course  yon  do,"  I  answered.  "  Why 
does  a  lady  look  so  well  under  an  Indian 
shawl?      liecausc  the  worker  of  the  Indian 

Eattem,  however  badly^  he  may  have  drawn 
is  design,  has  harmonised  its  parts,  chosen 
his  tints  well,  and  selected  the  right  quontitv 
of  each ;  his  design  has  been  to  produce  such 
a  harmony  of  colour  as  his  pure  instinct  has 
felt  to  exist  in  the  bird's  feather  or  the  flower 
cup.  Such  a  shawl  is  only  seen  to  fresh 
advantage  when  it  hangs  in  drapery,  and 
gains  new  grace  by  following  the  movements 
of  the  body.  But  just  look  at  the  riiawl  upon 
that  lady^s  back  as  she  walks  now  before  us. 
What  a  vile  discord  of  colours,  and  observe 
how  the  pattern  is  broken  up  into  a  jumble 
by  the  folds  that  interrupt  it.  If  wc  arc  to 
see  the  pattern  of  that  shawl,  she  should 
carry  it  on  her  back  spread  out  qnitc  flat  and 
nailed  on  a  square  board,  making  a  sort  of 
tortoise  of  herself ;  but  indeed  I  am  sure  the 
pattern  is  not  worth  displaying. 

"Consider  me  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Frippy,  if 
you  please,"  I  said  ;  "  stand  here  for  a  minute, 
and  let  us  have  an  object  lesson  on  the  people 
in  the  road.  Now  there-s  an  object  for  you,  a 
lady  in  a  silk  dress  covered  with  vases — bow 
often  you  see  vases,  by  the  bye,  on  muslin 
window-curtains! — what  fitness  is  there  in 
that  ?  How  can  a  vase  be  folded,  and  what 
business  have  vases  on  that  lady's  person? 
Look  at  that  little  boy  who  wipes  his  chilly 
nose  upon  the  Sydenham  new  palace,  which 
he  has  just  pulled  out  of  his  jacket  pocket  I 
Hero  comes  a  gentleman,  well  dressed  as  he 
fancies  ;  look  at  the  pattern  of  his  waistcoat, 
a  direct  imitation  of  marble.  If  men  have 
sometimes  flinty  hearts,  is  that  a  reason  wliy 
they  should  wear  marble  waistcoats?  Look 
at  the  colours  in  the  clean  print  dress  of  that 
servant  girl  who  has  just  opened  the  door 
over  the  way;  observe  the   total  want  of 
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geometrical  distribution  in  the  pattern,  which 
is,  moreover,  too  large  for  the  fabric,  and  how 
violently  all  the  colours  are  contrasted !  The 
colouring,  also,  is  by  far  too  full.  The  dry 
surface  of  cotton,  Mr.  Frippy,  will  not  bear 
so  much  fulness  of  colour,  as  silks  and 
delaine?.  I  would  remark  also,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  which  is  quoted 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Ornamental 
Art,  tbat  woven  patterns  in  silk,  formed  by 
tabby  and  satin,  or  a  self  colour,  will  bear 
much  larger  figures  than  arc  applicable  to 
either  woven  patterns  in  varied  colours,  or 
the  same  printed  on  cottons  or  silk.  Every 
design  must  be  adapted  to  the  fabric  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  a  design  suited  to  a 
texture  of  one  description  will  not  answer  for 
another  differing  in  lustre  and  other  import- 
ant respects." 

By  this  time  I  had  cased  my  mind  a  good 
deal,  and  might  have  continued  farther  to 
explain  to  my  friend  who  was  so  fiendishly 
attired,  some  of  the  correct  principles  of  dress, 
when  we  reached  the  door  of  Chimborazo 
Villa,  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  knocker. 
Having  said  so  much,  I  abstained  from  asking 
why  a  Sphinx  in  brass,  ^ith  a  large  wart 
upon  her  neck,  had  been  selected  as  the 
knocker  to  a  door  stained  in  imitation  of  rose- 
wood, and  why  the  door  stood  between  two 
wooden  Ionic  columns  painted  to  resemble 
porpliyry.  Young  Mrs.*  Frippy,  with  hos- 
pitable smiles,  was  peeping  over  the  parlour 
blind,  and  the  most  correct  taste  can  feel  only 
grutilication  in  the  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Frippy. 
I  pulliMl  out  my  Fhirt  frill,  laboured  to 
forget  the  horrors  that  surrounded  me,  and 
talked  thenceforth  of  ordinary  matters  of  a 
cheerful  gossippy  character, — the  great  fune- 
ral, the  recent  earthquake,  the  late  fioods,  and 
the  otiicr  ibating  topics  of  the  day.  The  time, 
1  said  to  myself,  is  now  come,  when— as  I 
heard  it  said  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  I  believe, 
therefore,  the  chaste  thought  is  Shakspeare's 
— when  hollow  hearts  must  wear  a  mask.  You 
muKt  not  find  fault  with  a  man's  domestic 
arrangements  when  you  are  about  to  eat  his 
dinner.  The  crumpet  that  is  going  to  be 
buttered  ought  not  to  look  black. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  remark  that, 
although  I  said  nothing,  after  hanging  my 
hat  up  in  the  hall,  I  had  great  trouble  in 
straightening  my  hair  as  I  went  in  to  the 
hi'lies,  it  would  stand  upright  at  the  horror 
of  my  friend's  hall-paper.  I  had  seen  it  in 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors — ^perspective  reprc- 
honifttioas  of  a  railway  station  frequently 
ri'pvattMl.  Why  is  it  that  people  do  not 
undiM-sliind  what  I  have  understood  quite 
well  fur  the  last  five  weeks?  that  pictures  of 
any  kind,  and  above  all.  perspectives,  are  un- 
u>^nully  out  of  j»luce  repeated  round  a  wall. 
0:ie  i)icture  can  be  seen  correctly  only  from 
one  point  of  view ;  and  when  it  is  repeated 
up  and  down,  and  round  about  a  place,  the 
rof^ult  U  li  nightmare. 

When  I  re.iily  entered  my  friend's  social 


parloar  my  hair  would  haTc  gone  qolte  on, 
like  the  hair  of  the  small  bead  on  an  eleeln- 
cal  machine,  if  Mrs.  Frippy  with  her 
smile  and  joyQOB  greeting  bad  not  antagou- 
ed  her  famitore.    My  wife  and  daughtvate 
mended  the  room  with  their  fauccB ;  ikoaghf 
as  my  wife  wore  her  best  gown,  ail  bit 
daughter,  in  that  tawny  stripe  of  hen,  Mn 
like  an  atrocious  zebra,  they  threw  sometthg 
also  into  the  bad  rade  of  the  balance.   livM 
past  four  o'clock,  and  as  we  hod  begmn  aUttfe 
general   conversation,  Frippy  rallyliig  uj 
daughter  on  the  subject  of  young  Laim ;  Ae 
saying  scornfully,  that  he  Uved  upon  pale  di 
and   oysters ;  1  saying  grayebr  that  fisllr 
Lunn  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  nine,  and  i 
didn't  approve  of  cousins  marrying ;  tbingi 
going  on  m  this  way  for  a  few  minutes  reiy 
pleasant,  I  was  in  hope  that  I  should  not  be 
asked  for  further  criticism,  or  taken  roond  ts 
see  the  fittings.    Suddenly,  however,  Frippj 
said  something  about  the    snogness  of  us 
room. 

"  You've  made  the  place  quite  lovely.  Mr. 
Frippy,*'  said  my  daughter.  «  What  ptiv 
you  must  have  taken,  and  what  taste  joa 
must  have  1  You  can't  conceive  bov  I 
admire  the  harmony  between  the  carpet  lod 
the  paper ! " 

•*  What  I  covet,"  my  wife  aaid,  "  is  the  n^; 
did  you  work  it  yourself!  " 

"  And  what  do  you  say,  Crumpet?"  aAei 
my  friend.  "  Would  it  pass  muster  at  ¥arf- 
borough  llouse?" 

"O  that  horrid  Mariborough  Uonse.that 
department  of  Practical  Art  and  Omamcnt&l 


don't  speak,  you  see  ;  he  thlaiki  everrthing 
hideous ;  but  as  you've  paid  for  iC,  he  is 
unwilling  to  disturb  yonr  peace.  la  it  not  fo, 
papa  ?  O  yes,  I  know.  My  papa,  Mr.  Frippy, 
is  in  the  position  of  the  person  mentioned 
in  Lord  Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies,  who  pos- 
sibly was  troubled  with  what  papa  call*. 
'Correct  Principles  of  Taste  in  Decoration.* 
Ue  said,  yon  know, 

***  There  ro5e  no  day,  then  roird  no  boor 
Of  pleasure  nnenibitterM  ;  ; 

And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  power,  y 

Tbat  goird  not  while  it  glittered.'  ** 

It  being  generally  wished    that  I  sktald 
speak  my  mind,  I  said  that  I  would  fierely 
allude  to  what  my  daughter  had  saiAaboat 
the  paper-hanging    and  the   carptt.     *'Ve  ' 
who  are  sitting  in  a  room,'*  I  said,  "  pronprf  ' 
in    our    natural    way.    togeilM*r   with    the  ' 
furniture  and  ornaments  alK)ut  us,  arc  the 
subjects  of  a  pictnre  wTiich  each  room  prewntm 
and  to  which  the  decoration    on  the   vsll 
serves  as  a  background.    In  the  fir^t  place, 
the  background  should  be  calculated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  heighten  the  effect  tbat  is  to  be 
produced  by  the  arrangements  made  be/bre 
it    '  It  may  enrich  the  general  efleel^'  m 
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told,  *  and  add  to  magnificence,  or  be 
made  to  lighten  or  deepen  the  character  of 
ihe  chamber  ;  it  maj  appear  to  temper  the 
keat  of  summer,  or  to  give  a  sense  of  warmth 
and  comfort  to  the  winter ;  it  maj  have  the 
effect  of  increasinff  the  size  of  a  saloon,  or  of 
elofiing  in  the  walu  of  a  library  or  study ;  all 
vhich,  by  a  dae  adaptation  of  colour,  can  be 
easily  accomplished  ?'  Very  good;  but  if  you 
eonsider  the  walls  of  your  room  as  a  back- 
ffroand,  you  will  eaose  them  to  throw  out 
into  the  best  relief  everything  else  without 
thrusting  thcmselyes  upon  attention.  The 
ornament  upon  your  paper,  whether  full  and 
rich,  or  light  and  elegant,  ought  to  be  sub- 
bued  in  character,  presenting  no  strong 
contrasts  in  coloar,  and  if  it  be  not  composed 
of  sereral  tints  of  the  same  colour,  but  of 
aeTenl  colours  absolutely  different,  the 
greateiit  pains  must  bo  taken  to  assure  the 
nice  adjustment  of  the  proportions,  and  to 

Sieyent  anything  flrom  staring  out  to  catch 
c  eye.  I  am  perpetually  grieved  by  rooms 
papered  as  this  is,  in  which  wo  now  are 
mtting.  Though  the  room  is  small,  the 
paper  has  a  large  pattern,  boldly  defined  in 
stripes  of  lilacs,  lilies,  and  moss  roses  very 
nicely  drawn.    There  is  no  fitness   in  the 

Saper  as  a  background  to  a  parlour,  or  as  a 
ackground  to  anything  |  the  direct  imitation 
of  flowers  is  also  impertment.  Fancy  scrolls 
and  ideas  suggesting  flowers,  that  is  to  say 
ornaments  designed  with  a  present  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  natural  forms,  balanced  with 
geometrical  correctness,  and  with  an  exact 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  colours,  are 
the  proper  things.  Flowers  were  not  mode 
with  a  direct  view  to  paper-hanging,  and  if  a 
wall  paper  be  covered  with  direct  imitations 
of  thenc  or  any  other  natural  objects,  the 
chances  nro  ten  thousand  to  one  that  the 
whole  cflVct  of  the  colouring  will  be  inharmo- 
nious and  bad.  The  designer  is  compelled  to 
I  use  the  paints  wanted  by  this  rose  and  that 
lily  in  confitant  violence  to  the  principles  by 
which  he  should  be  guided,  if  he  remembered 
that  be  was  working  to  produce  a  harmonious 
dor^i^rn  of  decoration  for  so  many  square  yards 
of  fl:it  wall.  Then  again,  we  hare  to  re- 
momber  that  the  wall  is  flat,  and  that  there 
arc  four  walls  difibrently  placed,  and  all  re- 
cdvin;^  light  from  the  same  quarter.  Does 
not  a  little  reflection  upon  this  fact  show  the 
fn:os.%  absurdity  of  painting  roses,  scrolls,  or 
any  other  objects  in  relief,  and  having  light 
ami  shade  about  them,  casting  shadows,  when 
tlic  shadows  will  practically  be  turned  all 
manner  of  wiaps— firom  the  light  on  one  wall, 
and  towards  it  OB  another — ^in  the  most 
ridiculous  confusion.  Vmia  this  considera- 
tion follows  a  fixed  law  tior  all  wall  papers, 
that  the  pattern  upon  them  should  be  treated 
in  a  flat  way,  and  that  no  flower,  festoon, 
scroll,  or  line  of  any  kind  ihouid  be  repre- 
sented as  projecting,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
shadow.  Thu  flowers  on  vour  wall  being 
imitated  from  nature  are  all  lull  of  shadows, 


and  those  at  which  you  are  now  looking  con- 
tradict in  an  absurd  way,  Mr.  Frippy,  the 
real  position  of  the  windows.  I  don't  wish  to 
be  rude,  Mr.  Frippy,  sir.  I've  not  a  paper  that 
don't  agonize  me  at  Clump  Lodge,  and  I  sit 
down  to  my  tea  at  home  among  birds  of  par- 
adise and  pagodas,  which  I  don- 1  scrape  down 
because  I  haven't  a  deep  pocket." 

"  You  seem  to  have  learnt  a  great  deal  at 
the  Museum,  Crumpet,"  Mr.  Frippy  replied  j 
"  and  I  don't  mind  saying,  candidly,  though 
I  hadn't  thought  of  these  matters  before,  that 
I  see  sense  in  a  good  deal  that  you  have  said 
though  I  think  it*s  just  a  Icetlo  over-done. 
But  you  take  the  matter,  my  dear  friend,  too 
much  to  heart.  Home  is  home,  be  it  ever 
so— so— •" 

"  So  horrible,  sir.  Yes,  I  admit  that.  But 
allow  me  to  remark,  that  if  your  carpet  were 
what  it  represents  itself  to  be,  I  couldn't  walk 
to  the  door  without  treading  upon  half-a- 
dozen  thorns,  and,  perhaps,  dislocating  my 
ankle  among  the  architectural  scrolls  that  I 
see  projecting  out  of  it  What  I  have  said  of 
the  paper-hanging  is  in  a  great  measure  true 
of  the  carpet  in  a  room ;  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  background.  Imitations  of  fruit,  shells, 
and  hard  substances  in  relief  are  improper. 
Treat  the  forms  of  flowers  and  leaves  flatly, 
as  ornaments,  and  not  as  imitations,  if  you 
please,  but  in  the  design  painted  upon  a  floor 
there  must  be  nothing  to  contradict  to  the 
eye  the  necessary  element  of  flatness.  Neither 
must  there  be  any  strongly  marked  forms  or 
violent  contrasts  or  displays  of  colour,  to  take 
from  the  floor  its  character  of  background  to 
the  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  people  who 
stand  over  it.  In  the  Marlborough  House 
Chamber  of  Horrors  there  is  a  carpet  with  a 
landscape  pattern  on  it,  asking  you  to  walk 
on  sky  and  water.  There  is  another  carpL't 
drawn  to  imitate  an  ornamented  coiling,  witli 
it^  beams  and  mouldings.  Another  is  dotted 
about  with  cui  'Ucopia)  filled  with  flowers 
resting  upon  noi  Mi<r.  Another  imitates  a 
wall  with  gothic  pu^'  -  *ling  in  oak." 

"  And  I  suppose,  m.  Crumpet,"  said  my 
wife,  "  that  you  object  ••o  this  darling  tigor 
that  is  worked  upon  the  rug.  and  would  make 
ns  much  outcry  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  real 
tiger  that  we  must  step  upon." 

**  And  you  would  cry  out,  I  do  believe," 
said  Mrs.  Frippy,  "  ogainst  those  delicate 
convolvulus  blossoms  on  the  curtain  polos." 

"  There  is  something  of  that  kind,  certain- 
ly," I  said,  "  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors." 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  said  Polly,  "  to  discuss 
furniture  now  with  papa.  *  AVhat  boots  the 
oft-rcpcatod  tale  of  strife,  the  feast  of  vul- 
tures— ' " 

"  Dinner  is  on  the  table,"  said  a  voice  from 
the  door.  There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  I 
was  spared  a  journey  through  the  house. 
Frippy  shirked  that,  evidently.  I  dined 
and  talked  of  other  matters,  but  I  saw  that 
I  had  boiled  fish  and  oysler-sauce  put  on  my 
plate  over  a  delicate  bouquet  of  pink  and 
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yellow  flowcn«,  and  I  knew  what  I  had 
lenrnt  at  Marlborough  House  of  the  impro* 
priety  of  putting  elaborate  patterns — U)  aaj 
nothing  of  direct  imitations  of  Nature— on 
that  part  of  a  plate  or  tray  which  is  intchded 
to  bo  coyered.  I  took  wine  with  Mr. 
Frippj  out  of  a  glass,  of  which  the  bowl 
was  cut  to  the  destruction  of  all  elegance  of 
outline  ;  but  I  said  nothing  of  that  I  hod 
beer  poured  for  me  out  of  a  jug  representing 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  bacchanals  and 
grapes  imitated,  out  of  all  proportion,  round 
about  it ;  a  jug  so  glaringly  ugly  in  its  oat- 
line,  that  when  I  eaw  it  oyer  my  shoulder  as  I 
put  my  glass  round  for  some  beer,  I  almoat 
shrieked.  I  poured  water  for  Mrs.  Frippy 
oat  of  a  glass  jug  upon  the  table,  and,  to  do 
so,  had  to  put  my  hand  upon  the  body  of  a 
snake,  so  tnat  I  waa  rcmmded  of  the  late 
horrid  aflbir  of  the  cobra.  Light  was  dis- 
pensed to  as  from  an  expensiye  oamphine 
lamp,  to  T^oh  Polly  felt  quite  safe  in  calling 
my  attention. 

"  Is  it  not  chaste,  papa  T' 

"  It  strongly  resembles  one  that  I  haye  seen 
in — in — another  place.  I  could  characterise 
it  by  quoting  a  few  linos  from  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Museom  of  Or-*" 

*'  Nonsense,  papa,  how  tedions  yon  ore,  to 
be  always  qooting."  I  said  nothing,  bat 
repeated  tlw  passage  to  myself  for  my  own 
relief.  « *  This  glittering  article  is  of  French 
manufacture,  ao^  in  all  Its  parts,  without  ex- 
ception, illustrates  some  false  principle.  Its 
general  constructlye  line  is  bad — the  heayj 
top  totters  upon  an  unsubstantial  base  ;  it 
rests  upon  the  points  of  leaves  which  seem 
ready  to  give  way  under  the  load  ;  these 
leaves  are  direct  but  bad  imitations  of  nature. 
The  porcelain  yesscl  for  holding  the  oil,  with 
its  coarse  gilding,  affects  to  look  like  metal ; 
the  upper  portion  of  the  metal  work  is 
entirely  out  of  scale  with  th^  .^^wer.'  " 

At  tea-time  it  was  spe^.  or  die  with  mo, 
but  I  continued  to  take  .  .ifin  convulsiyely  ; 
with  my  eyes,  as  I  foii  rolling  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tray.  J  ui>iat  have  been  very  near 
the  last  gaep  when  Frippy  came  near 
enough  for  me  to  catch  him  by  the  button. 
I  made  him  sit  down  by  me,  and  whisper^  in 
his  car.  **  That  tray  with  a  bit  of  one  of 
Landseer's  pictures  on  it,  you  will  find  to 
correppond  with  the  seventy-ninth  item  in 
tliu  Catalogue  of  Horrors,  at  which  you  will 
find  these  observations.  It  is '  An  example 
of  popular  but  vulgar  taste,  of  alow  character, 
presenting  numerous  features  which  the 
student  should  carefully  avoid : — First,  The 
centre  is  the  piracy  of  a  picture  ;  Second, 
The  picture,  on  which  most  labour  has  been 
boj»towc(l,  is  thrown  away.  It  is  wrong  to 
liidc  a  picture  by  putting  a  teapot  upon  it ;  if 
a  picture  is  wanted  it  should  be  placed  where 
it  can  )jc  seen,  and  will  not  bo  destroyed  by 
use  ;  Third,  The  scroll  lines  of  the  ornament, 
instead  of  following  the  form,  are  directly 
opposed  to  it,  and  are  scattered,  as  if  by 


chance,  anywhere ;  Fourth,  The  glitter  «f  As 
mother-of-pearl  is  the  most  prominoat  k^ 
ture  of  the  whole,  and*  being  spread  sboal^ 
ercates  the   impression  that  the   artids  li 

slopped  with  water,  or ^  "  finlAitf  s^ 

enp  of  tea  just  at  that  time,  I  diapfi  mj 
cup  and  saucer— to  their  ntter  destnnoQ,! 
scarcely  regret  to  say— with  a  cry  of  HK^ 

*^Papa,  papa,  what  is  the  mattcrr  oM 
my  ohild :  and  my  wife  ran  to  me,  and  Ibi 
Frippy,  ror  I  haa  fallen  back  ia  my  cM 
almost  deprived  of  reason. 

"  A  bat—"  I  gasped. 

"  But  what,  my  diear  t"  aeked  mj  wift. 

^Butter — fly — inside  mr  cop  I  Hon^ 
horr — ^horr — horr — ri — ^ble  r ' 

I  was  taken  home  in  a  cab.  Frippy  vUipeni 
to  me  in  a  soothing  manner,  as  m  taw  m 
down  his  stairs  and  buttoned  my  eoat  for  m 
in  his  hall, 

"  My  dear  Crumpet,  you  baye  pieksd  n 
some  wholesome  views,  but  yon  have  tni' 
lowed  them  too  eagerly,  and  choked  jotadL 
I  shall  go  where  you  have  been,  and  taks  As 
lessons  yon  have  taken  ;  but  I  shall  not  hiH 
them  in  a  lump  as  yon  have  done,  azid  lit  i 
nightmare  for  m^  trouble  ;  I  diall  dMM 
them  in  a  reflective  way,  and  leave  tkdi 
to  be  quietly  digested :  after  wlush  I  hsn 
no  doubt  they  wHl  do  me  good.  A  littk 
precise  knowledge  of  some  true  princi|da  rf 
design  is  wanted  just  now,  quite  as  match  tj 
manufacturers  a»  by  the  public  The  abotiU 
of  design  connected  with  that  departaest  of 
Practical  Art  and  its  Museum  In  Fan  )Utt 
will  lead,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  great  immre 
mcnt  hereafter  ;  and  I  much  luce  the  ides  of 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors  that  ytw  ipsak  of, 
backed,  as  it  is,  by  an  instructive  catak^e. 
But,  trust  me.  Crumpet,  I  shall  oetfet  nfyieif, 
as  yon  have  done,  into  a  ststi  of  SKOtal 
apoplexy.  We  say  in  this  country  ttat  there's 
no  accounting  for  tastes,  and  it  will  be  many 
^ears  before  mere  abstract  principlnet  dioVce 
in  ornament  can  become  famlliar--lwill  not 
say  to  us,  but  to  our  children.  In  the  meantina 
we  must  live  happily  in  the  endurance  of  wane 
daily  sights  than  check  trowsers  and  dmn? 
paper-hangings.  Pork  is  an  excellent  tss 
nutritious  meat,  mv  dear  Crumpet  ;  bat  ftl 
whole  Hog  and  nothing  bat  the  whole  Hc|^ 
on  any  terms — for  anybody's  dinn^r-na'i 
Uttle  indigestible." 
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Napoleox  the   Great — by     ^ 

said  of  his  two  wives  ;  the  faithflil  cme  whoa 
he  abandoned,  and  the  imperial  one  who  eolt 
him  his  Imperial  crown  :  *'  I  have  occnpifd 
myself  considerably,  during  my  life,  with  twe 
women,  the  one  all  art  and  grace,  the  other 
all  innocence  and  simple  nature,  and  each  had 
her  value.  The  first,  at  all  p^ods  of  her  lift, 
was  mistress  of  every  description  of  sednclive 
and  agreeable  quality :  it  would  hare  bsfli 
impossible  to  surprise  her  in  an  unguarded 
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iBoment.    Whatever  art  can  ima^rinc  to  en- 
hance female  attraction,  vas  cultivated  by 
Iwr ;  bat,  with  such  cautious  mystery,  that  its 
•ziBtcQce  could  never  be  divined.    The  other, 
on  the  contrary,  never  even  Bu.sp.xted  tiiUt 
fhe  most  innocent  artifice  was  requisite  to 
ftsaijit  her  attractions.    The  one  was  Tor  ever 
avoiding  the  truth,  and  a  negation  wa»  lier 
first   impulse :   the  other  was  ignorant    of 
the   niiture  of  dissimulation,  and  subterfuge 
was  foreign  to  her.    The  first  never  made  a 
rciiuost  to  her  huilKund,  but    overwhelmed 
hersolf  with  debt :  the  other  never  hesitated 
to  (uk  for  what  she  wanted  when  she  required 
it ;  which  was  rare.    She  never  conceived  the 
idea  of  liavlng  anything  for  which  she  did  not 
pay  instantly.  With  all  this  difference  ;— both 
wen  equally  good,  equally  gentle,  and  equally 
attachra  to  the  husband  whom  their  destiny 
had  appointed  them." 

S^ufdly !— poor  Josephine,  it  is  true,  died 
of  a  broken  heart  for  wroxigs  and  ii\juries 
most  undeserved.  Harie  Louise  saw  the 
overthrow  ot  the  Empire,  of  which  she  shared 
the  rale,  with  more  than  indifference  ;  and 
east  aside— AS  anconsldered  trifles  only  fit 
presents  for  her  fiemme  de  chambre,  who  sold 
them  to  a  pawnbroker — all  the  gages  d* amour 
given  her  by  her  Imperial  admirer  ;  sacrific- 
ing, without  a  sigh,  even  the  locket  contain- 
ing the  hair  of  her  ill-fhted  son. 

The  coronation  of  the  first  Emperor  of 
France— since  Charlemagne,  when  the  fasci- 
nating Josephine  was  in  the  ntmost  height  of 
her  glory  and  perhaps  of  her  happiness — 
began  to  be  talked  of  in  1804,  at  the  time 
Napoleon  was  at  Boulogne,  superintending 
the  manoeuvres  of  those  famous  fiat-bottomed 
boats  whidi,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 
were  destined  to  land  an  army  on  the  coast 
of  amazed  and  terrified  England. 

\Vhile  her  ambitloiu  husband  was  busy 
with  his  great  nheme,  Josephine  was  pre- 
wiring to  pay  a  Tint  to  the  waters  of  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle ;  some  odd  fiir  health,  and  some 
whispered  to  recoonoitro  a  city  where  the 
powerful  Emperor  of  the  West  htd  preceded 
the  Modern  Charlemagne  in  an  aogust 
cei*emon^,  of  which  the  magnificent  cotlufiral 
^11  retamed  relics. 
,  The  ofllclal  addresses  now  in  vogue  in 
France,  are  exact  parodies  of  those  which 
eveff  prefect  and  every  mayor,  in  the  towas 
through  which  the  donrt  was  to  pass,  was 
tutored  to  pour  forth  at  the  Empress's  feet ; 
and  the  replies  dictated  \y  Napoleon  to  his 
wife,  and  earefhllv  stndiea  by  her,  were  no 
doubt  eztreMy  like  those  uttered  at  every 
place  where  the  muant  of  Empire  is  at  this 
instant  being  nAiblted.  But.  ooowicmaUy, 
Josephine  forgot  her  part,  dr  became  wearied 
with  its  sameness.  Whenever  she  did  so,  she 
never  failed  to  make  a  deep  impression  ;  so 
charming  was  her  manner,  so  iweet  were  her 
words. 

All  the  meanness,  the  servility,  the  grasp- 
ing for  power  and  place,  Tdiich  now  distin- 


guish the  worthy  majjistratcs  who  paraphrass 
tlie  Lord's  I'mytT  aad  the  wholo  j;o3pi?l3 
to  do  honor  to  the  slnnlow  of  Napoleon's 
ffrcatnL'.ss  W'ire  hro'i>rlit  into  play  at  the 
time  when  the  bewitchiri;*  Creole— who  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning  throuirh- 
out  h T  career — was  journeying  to  Alx-li- 
Cliapelle.  The  Empress.  **  well-born,  matched 
greater  "  by  her  first  sad  marriage,  ba<l  no 
occasion  to  take  lessons  of  an  actor  to  learn 
how  to  support  her  dignity  with  cflfcct. 
Nature  had  endowed  her  with  that  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  which,  in  her  cjve, 
art  had  rendered  irresistible ;  and  many  of 
tho^e  of  her  Court  who  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal their  contempt  for  the  pompons  and 
vulgar  habits  and  manners  of  the  great 
sovereign,  could  not  but  render  justice  to  the 
superiority  of  the  late  Yicomtcsse  dc  Bcau- 
harnais. 

At  that  period  there  were  no  good  roads 
in  France  where  the  Emperor  had  not  passed  : 
and,  in  the  department  of  Roor,  nothing  could 
be  more  wretched  and  neglected  than  the  pub- 
lic ways  which,  for  the  first  time,  were  travers- 
ed by  an  Imperial  cortege.  Most  of  the  travel- 
lers whose  evil  stars  led  thom  into  these 
regions,  were  forced  to  ride  on  horseback 
after  leaving  the  wrecks  of  their  carriages  in 
ruts,  and  sloughs,  and  precipitous  passes ;  but, 
as  the  Empress  could  not  oe  expected  so  to 
travel,  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Director,  willing 
to  gain  credit  for  his  zeal  at  as  little  expense 
as  possible,  lost  no  time  in  ordering  loa«ls  of 
sand  to  bo  thrown  into  the  frightful  holes 
which  honeycombed  the  way,  and  which 
threatened  an  overthrow  at  every  step.  The 
Empress's  carriage  would,  by  this  transient 
means  of  repair,  get  on  unscathed ;  but,  with 
regard  to  her  suite,  he  troubled  himaclf  little 
concerning  their  fate. 

Tho  inhabitants  of  Aix-lo-Chapclle  were 
indignant  at  this  proceeding,  and  resolved  to 
pay  the  Director  des  ponts  et  chaunstes — as 
hard  hearted  as  our  mythic  Woods  and  Forests 
— in  his  own  coin.  Accordingly,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  travel  along  the  same  road 
from  Li^ge  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Josephine,  they  set  to  work  and  diligently  re- 
moved the  whole  of  the  sand  which  had  con- 
cealed the  true  state  of  tho  dangerous  way. 
The  unlucky  Director  was,  oi  course,  over- 
turned without  mercy,  as  so  many  unheeded 
travellers  had  been  before ;  and,  he  suQercd 
moro  even  than  former  victims,  for  he  was  a 
remarkably  fat,  heavy  man. 

The  catastrophe  of  poor  M.  Crotc,  the 
Director,  so  far  from  exciting  pity  at  the 
Imperial  Court,  afforded  an  endless  source  of 
merriment;  and  while  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  expressions  of  sympathy,  the  atfair  was 
looked  upon  as  a  certain  means  of  procuring 
a  good  road  ;  a  consummation  which  no  re- 
presentations, however  eloquent,  could  have 
produced. 

Josephine,  who  never  disputed  her  husband's 
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when   she  has  prtKlictod  new  triumphs  for 

h*« 
im.  ' 

N;ipoloon  wa5  prcatly  annovcd  by  a  pre- 
diction insolently  nuide  liy  K4!^*pomuc6ne  Le- 
moroior  :  who.  dtMipproTin^  of  bis  departure 
fVom  Republic  AH  principles,  had  sent  back  to 
him  the  cross  of  the  Le^on  of  Hononr ;  and 
ns  he  took  leare  of  the  Emperor,  remarked. 
*'  Vou  are  amusing  younk^lf  by  re-making  the 
KhI  of  the  Bourbons  ;  well.  I  nredict  that  you 
will  not  slecD  in  ft  ten  years.'^  By  a  singular 
coincidence.  Vapoleon*s  career  was  ended  ip 
nine  yt^ars  and  nine  months  ftt)m  the  day  the 
priNliction  was  made. 

Tixw  Josephine  was  destined  to  manr  little 
mort ideations  to  which  her  vaniiy  and  love  of 
ailminhtion  exposed  her.  Amonpft  others,  was 
o.ie  brought  about  oddly  enough.  Picaid, 
the  manager  and  author,  had  produced  a 
new  piece,  bearing  the  startling  title  of  "The 
Woman  of  Fortv-Fire  :**  the  whole  drift  of 
which  was  to  ridicule  a  person  dt  that  age 
\iho  strirm  to  arert  the  ii^nrlcs  of  age  by 
nicAnsofdraw. 

The  whole  Court  Kit  to  see  this  unlucky 
pir^ee.  in  agonies  at  its  inappropriate  «mics*; 
while  the  Empn^ss  conl»i  w:;h  difficulty  coo- 
Ci'al  ber  annoyance.  One  of  her  ladies,  of 
«hom  sh«  asked  ber  opinion  of  the  new 
piece,  contrived  to  elicit  from  her  a  smile  of 
nppn^hstion  bv  a  ready  reply. 

•'  1  cannot  V  a  fair  jodce  of  the  p5oee,*' 
said  shi*  with  rather  a  bitter  smile  ;  "  it 
would  Iv  well  to  bin:  to  TieArd  to  hare  it 
played  in  futwre  only  bcfk-iw  women  of 
iwrniT-fix-Ow" 

•1  ihink.  Tna*lain."  rrplie,!  the  lady.  •*  Utcw 
TTiicrht  be  included  as  avi.iienee  who  .'«*  oaly 
ihai  age." 

.\wphine.  in  the  midsi  of  ber  oeeuTiatJons 
«^f  parade.  pleas»ire.  and  Jt;jdy  to  plar  at  court 
V ;  ii.  nveiird  dai'y  a  courier  from  Sapoleon 
at  Uonlogno.  In  the  (vening  «ke  gejtcrally 
e^'tmTT.nnieated  part  of  the  ir.f«^rmaiio&  fdie  re- 
eoixivi  ftv^m  tbe  Kmperor  te  her  aasembled 
ci:os;s  in  terms  dicta t4*d  to  ber  br  Lim.  bet 
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fur}'  of  the  tempest,  and  notliing  eoold  eqpl 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  as  to  which  itimli 
first  set  foot  on  the  British  shores -^  The  E^ 
pcror's  letter,  read  bjr  Josephine.  coM  W 
relating  a  comic  scene,  in  which  he  iCMthti 
himself  for  being  half  killed  with  lai^  lo 
see  his  Minister  of  Marine  tiuelile  ato  tht 
water  in  attempting  to  crow  a  |4aik  *II 
will  be  said,  nay,  pablished  eicijwhcufct 
jfour  friend  is  in  the  wroag :  do  net 
It,  it  is  not  true :  if  I  slioald  loat  mg 
and  my  command  I  woald  still  repeal^ 
is  fiUse.  The  other  mominic,  m  he  ■ 
his  horse,  the  Emperor  annoaaoed  hii 
tion  of  reviewing  the  UTal 
gave  orders  that  the  porition 
which  formed  the  line.  Rhonld  he 
being  dedrcKU,  as  hesaad.  to 
review  out  at  sea.  Jolcr  th 
went  to  take  his  usual  vmlk. 
Rouftan  (his  Mameluke  servant),  d 
all  should  be  ready  by  the  time  oTha 
These  orders  were  traiuautted  to 
rmlx.  who  answered  very  qvxet^:  'The 
Tvviow  cannot  take  place  to-day:  thaiiat 
let  nothing  be  changed.* 

"  The  Emperor,  soon  after  this,  tctomi  It 
the  port  and  enquired  if  all  m^M  ve^y :  ik 
answer  of  the  Admiral  was  tben  ie|MMMi  s 
him.  He  had  ii  repeated  to  him  tsice.  mi 
stasiped  his  foot  on  the  gionnd  as  hefisMK^ : 
rage  dasdied  from  his  eves,  and  he  MBtmaM 
tluii  ih^  Admiral  sbosid  be  instandy  kb.^: 
bat  so  iicpaiient  was  he.  that  he  viaUBM 
.wait  till  be  arrived.  He  methlmMfm 
frT'TT.  y.:«p:ist :  the  s^aff  of  the  Es^enriSBMi 
and  foTTred  a  circle  Wbind  hia  la  t^eas. 
I  sIleTiee.  for  Na^ievQ  ba-jl  fieldea  before  been 
seer,  in  St*"  trKnH^Dd:<u«  a  paasue^ 

**  -  Mozsiccr  rAmlr&l.*  i^id  fee  ia  a  gtJM 
voire,  ■  why  are  not  my  orders  OKate^  •' 

*•  ■  Sire,*  replied  Acmlrikl  Bnds.  wiih  r- 
spertfnl  firmni^ss.  *&  frlp-Lifcl  ntmucnthe 
point  of  bcTSting  over  uV.  YovStqestyiuT 
observe  The  indications  of  it  m  devlv  af 
myself.    ^TA  yon  then  expose  the  liver  «f  w 
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fio;:!:a> 

n»apr;ie,    re.-^o.xW.    a  eonrJer  ai   ibe  same 
t  Tpj   fui  the  Frnpri'^.  g:«-ing  a  vm  differeiii 

rtsunees.  The  lettcf  »*as 
«-r:.t^r.  hT  M  naxal  oRieer.  almost  a  sSranecr 
i«-  '^hr  Adm'?«".  .  b;.;  who,  knowing  tbf  in- 
t4»-^'*ii  h;<  f^jonr.  fo^V.  i»Ttf  anvion*  u  rvnlair 


eor.veying  by  ro  mi«ns  ibt  exact  trath  of  many  brave  men!* 

ovntK  -  •  Mi«iMeur.*  replied    the 

1".  pftTtieOKT.  tbr  versiot  wiA  which  lihe   and  mnre  irritated.  *I  g&re  a  nnunaad :  M 
A]rnsi>d  the  eompaTiV  of  the  frlgbtfcl  tompes;  <  agalr..  1  ask  you.  why  it  was  a«  encaied 

v-Vivh    endar.gen[«d  ihr    Proneh  flotilla  was  i  Utkt  ihf  coaaiequenrt^  on  xqys^lf ivsor 

<-\r?vn>e'^r  fkr  remevod  ftv»m  the  thcL  itioobty.'  "        r 

\r.  intimate  f^iepr.  of  Admiral  Broix  (wbr  J     "  -  ^irc*.  I  diaU  not  obey."  njd  the  AM^ 
Ci'^Tumanded    thr     flo;.;i^a>    then    al    .\;T-la- .     - -Monsiear,  yon  are  ixisolen:  :  " 

*  Af  ibr  Emperor  Qiix<n>d  iheM  iMis,  he 

a£raxie:^c    towards    the    Admiral    ^pA  Ui 

4V>t.'ii;  of  the  «^ir«''um<Unees.    The  lettc?  «*as   rrding-wbip  in  bis  hand,  in  a  meBseiag  iXti* 

:iidc  7tu~  Admiral  drew  back  *«lem  dMjfl 
1  his  barr.  1^  hi>  swordi  and.  tmwBg  dcsiif 
■paV.  s&iS— > 
l.-m.  Ri  on."^.  tbr  ennsr  i<  thr  disgrarie  ,  '  ■  >;re— bewari  miiat  yon  do !' 
V  ).«o).  h».\  fft'iii-^r.  or  Ibr  distingiiTshi^r.  nara^  j  '  F^x'Tt  one  xnf  saw  this  fcene  ahnddcTiA 
e.Mpm»T»dor  Tbr  "r.'tJ^r  ran  k^  fhJIowK  and  wiiV  i.^rror  The  limpcrnr.  in  aft  iaaioTaide 
i*  h  Mirioii*  d.v^niror.j  when  eompaTd  will-  au  in*ii.,  w;:t.  hi*  bancl  Kill  raoed  haUiitf 
ibi  enrrent  ropori  that  'an  imnrndenoe  on  ;hi*  whip.  f*TC;v  his  eyes  on  the  Adasnli 
tbf  part  of  tbr  A«^mtr«i'.  bad  near^  caosM  'wbr  dwi  not  mo^c  from  the  jsalTiuii  hr  fcri 
groai  diSB*t<«r¥  ;  but  ;br  fleet  bad  Ivar^  the  ■  asRcimod.      Al    length     X 
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his  whip  on  the  groand ;  and,  at  the 
instant,  M.  Bniix  removed  his  hand 
his  sword,  and  stood  uncovered  to  hear 
Empcror*s  further  orders. 

*«' Vice- Admiral  Magon,'  said  Bonaparte, 
'Ton  will  instantly  see  that  my  orders  are 
cibeyed,  amd  that  the  movement  1  commanded 
take  place.  As  for  70a,  air,'  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  M.  Bniix,  'you  will  quit  Boulogne  in 
twenty-four  hoon  and  retire  to  Holland.' 

■*Tne  Emperor  then  withdrew  to  witness  the 
moyement  which  Viee-Admiral  Magon  was 
ordering.  Bat  scarcely  had  the  first  ma- 
noearre  begun  to  satisfy  the  Emperor's  wish, 
when  the  skr  became  obscured  with  heavv 
elouds—Uinnder  burst  forth,  and  wind,  with 
vmlghtymsh,  broke  all  the  lines  at  once.  In 
flbot,  what  the  Admiral  predicted  had  hap- 
pened. The  Tessels  were  dispened,  and  the 
most  imminent  danger  threatened  the  whole 
fleet  The  Emperor,  his  huad  bent  down,  hi8 
■rm  crossed,  his  aspect  haggard,  traversed 
Ihe  port  with  rapid  strides ;  when,  suddenly, 
Ihe  most  heart-rending  cries  were  heard. 
More  than  twenty  war-sloops  were  stranded 
on  the  ihore ;  the  unfortunate  crews  strug- 
gled in  vain  against  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
■hrleking  for  help ;  but,  so  tern  Be  was  the  dan- 
ger that  none  dared  to  attempt  to  save  them. 

"  I  saw  all  this  with  my  heart  bumiog  with 
rage  and  indignation,  and  I  iowardly  cursed 
the  obstinacy  of  the  man  who  had  caused  so 
■ad  a  disaster.  Presently  I  beheld  bim  break 
from  the  arms  of  several  persons  who  were 
striving  to  detain  him:  and,  leaping  into  a 
safety-boat,  exclaiming  loudly, 

" 'Let  me  go— let  me  go--8ome  effort  must 
be  made  to  save  theml' 

*'  Already  the  boat  was  filling :  the  waves 
dashed  all  over  him,  and  his  bat  was  knocked 
off  into  the  water.  The  courage  he  showed 
animated  the  rest ;  and,  in  a  moment,  officers, 
men,  lookers-on,  and  nallors,  dashed  into 
the  surf;  some  swimming,  some  in  boats, 
in  the  hope  of  affording  succour  to  the 
onfortunate  victims.  But  alas  I  in  spite  of 
every  exertion,  very  few  were  saved ;  and 
the  tide  of  the  next  morning  cast  upon  the 
;riiore  more  than  two  hundred  corpses— 
Ijfi  the  hat  of  the  hero  of  Marengo!'* 
Tiis  account  is  confirmed  byConstantinhis 
aemoirA  of  the  time,  and  may  be  relied  on. 

It  was  not  etiquette  from  that  time  to 
mentioft  the  tempest  at  Boulogne ;  and  the 
Jocose  story  of  11.  Crest,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  having  got  a  ducking,  was  the  sole 
topic  of  theCoun  when  the  l&peror's  letter 
WM  alluded  Uk 

When  the  great  man  himself  arrived  at 
Aix-la-Ohapelle,  he  visited  ttw  relies  in  which 
the  cathedral  was  then  rich ;  amongst  them 
was  an  arm  of  Saint  Charlemagae,  which 
was  always  held  in  great  reverence.  As 
Bonaparte  was  examining  it,  he  called 
Doctor  Gorvlaart  to  him,  and  begged  him  to 
tzpUUA  to  what  part  of  the  arm  of  the  con- 
queror belonged  an  enormous  bone  which  had 


been  for  ages  carefully  kept  under  a  glass- 
case.  Corvisart  at  this  question  smiled,  and 
remained  silent  The  Emperor  renewed  his 
quei^tion ;  wlien  the  doctor  answered  in  a  low 
voice,  that  the  bone  was  a  tibia  which  might 
have  belonged  to  the  leg  ofCharlemagne  ;  but 
could  by  no  possibility  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  his  arm. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  keep  the 
secret ;  it  is  better  not  to  ofi'end  ancient  and 
respectable  prejudices." 

But  the  anatomical  comment  of  the  learned 
doctor  hod  been  overheard,  and  the  story  was 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  no  little 
merriment. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  servility  of  the 
bishop  and  the  clergy  on  this  occasion.  They 
descended  to  a  variety  of  tricks  to  please  the 
Empress ;  offering  her  a  sacred  box  to  which, 
they  said,  a  tradition  attached  that  it  could 
never  be  opened  but  by  a  person  who  brought 
good  fortune  everywhere.  Of  course  it 
opened  in  her  hands,  and  flattered  her  not  a 
little.  The  shrines  were  all  laid  bare  for  the 
Emperor.  The  inscriptions  were  read  on  the 
doors  of  the  palace  ;  which  he  chose  to  inter- 
pret as  a  sign  that  he  was  destined  to  renew 
the  Empire  of  the  East,  and  be  as  great  a 
conquerer  as  Charlemagne  himself. 


CHIPS. 


▲NOrnER  LCNO  FOR  LONDON. 

As  executors  of  a  projector  who  has  de- 
parted this  country  and  gone  to  a  better  land 
at  the  Antipodes,  we  proceed  to  administer 
and  pay  over  to  the  public  his  bequest 
Should  the  nation,  upon  gutting  the  scheme 
which  we  are  about  now  to  present  to  it, 
desire  to  send  a  fast  steamer  after  the  vessel 
which  is  carrying  a  great  projector  from  its 
shores,  and  fetch  that  great  projector  home 
to  carry  out  his  own  designs,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  whatever  information  may  be 
necessary.  At  present  we  can  only  say  that 
we  have  rcceivcHl  by  post  from  a  large-minded 
gentleman,  whom  it  is  one  of  the  regrets  of 
our  life  never  to  have  seen,  aomotUing  for 
presentation  to  the  British  public.  '*In 
autumn  last,"  says  the  projector,  "Lord 
John  Russell  acknowledged,  as  did  Lord 
Granville,  a  suggestion  of  mine  for  an 
'Albert  Park  ;'  and  Mr.  Pcto  was  good 
enough  to  thank  me  for  details  I  gave  him." 
The  details  being  now  communicutcd  to  us 
for  the  nse  of  the  public,  we,  having  a 
belief  Uiat  the  public  will  be  good  enough  to 
thaiik  us,  give  the  details  in  our  own  way 
as  accurately  as  we  can.  and  as  well  as  we 
are  able  to  understand  them. 

To  make  an  Albert  Park,  exceeding  good, 
take 

Of  freehold  land,  in  a  romantic  suburb,  two 
thousand  acres  ;  enclose  with  a  "  strongly 
fortifying  boundary  wall "  one  half  of  this, 
which  is  to  be  your  park.    Slice  an  entrance 
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throagh  eoch  corner  of  the  wall,  and  let  eight 
stewards'  residences— for  estate  steward, 
steward  of  worlui,  &c.,— be  placed  outside  the 
crust  of  the  park,  one  at  each  comer,  and 
one  on  each  side.  Line  the  whole  crust  or 
fortifying  boundary  on  its  inside  to  the  north, 
facing  the  south,  with  a  conaervatorj  for 
tropical  plants,  &c.,  that  shall  encloae  twenty 
acres  ;  line  it  to  the  south,  fiftcing  the  north, 
with  a  conservatory  of  the  same  siie  for  **  cold- 
natured  vegetetion."  These  walls  are  to  be 
thus  graced  by  the  labours  of  nature.  Line 
the  whole  crust,  or  fortifying  boundary  on 
its  inside  to  the  west,  facing  the  east,  with 
workshops  for  delicate  handicraft :  to  the 
east,  facing  the  west,  with  workshops  for 
rougher  operations.  These  walls  are  to  be 
thus  graced  by  labours  of  man  ;  anda  display 
both  of  nature  and  of  art  will  thus  be  made 
to  form  the  inner  lining  of  your  park. 

Take  four  hotels,  adapted  for  the  rich,  and 
place  them  in  your  park,  on  four  sites  facing 
the  four  corner  entrances,  but  at  a  little 
distance  from  them.  Take  two  great  factories 
and  place  them  in  your  park,  l«fore  the  east 
and  west  walls,  opposite  to  each  other,  each 
factory  being  situated  between  two  grand 
hotels  ;  let  one  factory  be  for  light  depart- 
ments, and  the  other  for  heavy  departments 
of  labour.  These  represent  manufacturing 
interests.  On  the  two  sides  of  your  park  left 
vacant  north  and  south,  place  arable  and 
pasture  land  in  patches  ;  namely,  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  arable  farm-land  in  a  square 
patch  to  the  north,  and  one  hundred  acres  of 
pastural  land  and  horticultural  grounds  to  the 
south,  for  model  farming,  &c.  These  repre- 
sent agricultural  interests.  Between  the 
factories  and  farm  lands  then  will  bo  indicated 
a  .large  central  square,  open  at  all  comers, 
which  yon  now  proceed  to  fill.  Take  four 
square  buildings  for  baths  and  wash-houses  : 
for  bake-house,  brew-house,  butchery,  and 
mill  ;  for  store-houses,  shops,  and  bazaars ; 
garnish  with  these  at  the  four  comers  opposite 
the  corner  entrances  into  this  inner  square. 
Take  now  a  thousand  cottages,  and  enclose 
therewith  an  innermost  square  or  lawn,  upon 
which,  and  over  the  whole  park,  sprinkle 
shrubs  and  trees  of  every  kind  that  will 
grow  in  this  climate.  Let  the  rows  of 
cottages  which  form  the  square  leave  every 
corner  open,  and  let  the  rows  north  and 
sou  til  be  parted  in  the  middle,  and  leave 
space  for  two  square  refref^ment  halls  acces- 
sible on  all  sides,  and  adapted,  one  to  the 
means  of  the  poor,  and  one  to  the  means  of 
the  middle-classes.  Upon  the  innermost  lawn, 
within  the  square  formed  by  the  thousand 
cottages  and  the  two  refreshment  halls,  place 
a  new  Crystal  Palace — to  be  used  as  a  Free 
College — into  which  put,  as  seasoning,  a  thou- 
sand boys.  In  the  central  dome  of  the  new 
palace,  and  as  the  very  pith  and  centre  of 
your  park,  let  there  be  an  assembly  hall  for 
oratories  and  for  select  dramatic  and  other 
entertainments.     Warm  the  whole  with   a 


good  fire  of  cash,  and  add  to  it  tlie 
pablic  &Tonr. 

As  our  friend  ssys.  underlining  wbst  It 
says,  *'  ThiM  it  the  project^" — and  we  will  W 
him  expatiate  upon  it  in  the  words  |i»i|i<ri 
by  his  own  enthusiaBm.    "  To  fbnn  a  mOj 
attractive  resort  for  ali  the  warld-«niart 
for  the  wise,  for  the  wealthy,  lor  the  iafUt§ 
poor  man,  for  the  apostle  of  hnauui  nifln- 
tion,   fiir   the   marvel-loving,    mad  te  fli 
pleasure-seeking.       The    arts    and  mkam 
should  here  find  full  deTelopment  andO** 
trat'on.     The  most  accomplidied  worinA 
should  be  voted  in  br  local  comBitteei,«l 
the  same  committees  should  introdacc  talenM 
boys  who  would  otherwise  go  thfongh  tki 
world  with  only  a  rough  ti^.    Atboosanl 
boys  are  admitted ;  a  thousand  aMonpUAsl 
workmen  ply  their  functions,  and  Uve  in  tk 
tenements   marked   ten" — (ten   refers  to  s 
plan  with  which  we  have  been  honoiutd  froa 
the  hand  of  the  proprietor).    *'  Each  Joign 
a  pupiL    Those  pupils  start  in  their  Inisisf 
at  one  end  of  the  college  (under  literary 
profe99or9),Bnd  complete  *  schooling*  at  the 
other  end.      This  during    two  and  s  hilf 
years.   l%e  boy*9 fitneis"{'we  feel  calledaiNi 
to  copy  the  italics  and  all    that  is  Ml 
minute    in    the   exposition  of  so  grand  i 
scheme— ^fnMf) ''  or  aptitude   has  beea  iSsr 
covered,  and  he  is  assigned   to  a  dcjart* 
ment  accordingly.      The    opposite  ade  to 
that  in  which  he  has  been  schooled  it  tbe 
experimental  or  illustrative  dcpartneoL   A 
term  of  two  and  a  half  Tears  more  in  the 
working  department  finishes  his  cdocalioiL 
The  sli^test  breoch  of  pure  noraU  bring 
punish^  with  instant  cxpulsioo.  those  who 
go  through  the  five  years'  tninin^r  exhibit 
to  the    world    unexceptionable    models   of 
working  men.  and  their  thorom^  accomplish- 
ment (of  skill  and  character)  vUl  be  com- 
manding anywhere.      The   end  of  the  five 
years  realises  a  grand  intcmsliooal  exhibi- 
tion :  but  the  galleries  and  the  avenues  belov 
afford  a  perpetual  exhibition.    The  grud 
feature  in  the  palace  would  be  Its  asHmbl/ 
hall  —  the    crescent    having    amphiibnov 
constructions— machinery    undpr^rouud  it  j 
the  entrance  to  the    west    avenue  rtisiC 
planks  of  different  heights,  to  form  stifei 
or  an  orchestra,  whilst  the  productioss  d 
R.  A.'s   form   the    stage    decoratioof  and 
scenery.      The   royal  box  to  be  a^niperb 
structure  at  the  entrance  to  the  ea^avenue : 
the  dress  boxes  to  be  in  tiers  on  each  tide  of 
the  Queen^s.    The  electric  light  to  be  supplied 
from  the  fountain  in  the  centre,  and,  ess* 
pendcd  above,  a  powerfhl  organ,  and  accon- 
modation  fbr  a/ii//  band." 

This  is  the  scheme  that  we  are  empovered 
to  make  known  to  the  public,  and  we  tie 
also  authorized  by  the  projector  to  state  tbii 
if,  when 
have  the 
he  would 
If  we  have 
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■mtion  of  thla  plan,  it  mmt  be  nnderatood 
thftt  we  by  no  means  print  it  to  be  laughed 
•L  Speculative  aa  it  is,  and  here  and  there 
lidicalons,  it  contains  one  or  two  points  worth 
HriooA  attention,  and  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
•Ht  maj  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  not  a  few 
Aoaghts  that  have  been  apt  to  spring  up 
lately  in  the  heads  of  the  many.  Great  public 
■chlevements  haTe  produced  a  tendency  to 
kvge  derires.  The  project  here  stated  is  but 
one  specimen  oot  or  a  thousand  ideas,  all 
tendinff  grandly  in  a  right  direction,  which 
float  throBgfa  the  mind  of  our  people  like 
chaotic  masses  ont  of  wliich  a  world  of  beauty 
may  perhsps  hereafter  be  created. 


THE  GHOSTS'  BANQUET. 

Ae  field!  sre  blank,  tbt  trees  an  tttv^ 
ne  now  ii  ^•"^"g  tn  the  air 
A  dance  fkntudeai  and  stnage;— 
A  dance,  whose  daaeen,  white  and  aolli; 
Ml  like  ipbita  from  aloft, 
Waltslog  In  tMr  boiindleM  lange 
Over  woodland,  otet  gnnga^ 
(h^rtbenpUltedhilla, 
Past  the  domb,  Ice-aoUd  rllh, 
Down  Into  tbe  yti3Uj»  hoUow, 
Tin  the  wind  «an  MMoely  fiillow. 
Up  tbe  lanee  and  thnx^  tbe  hedges* 
Thoogh  the  tieet  ataad  dote  In  wadgee^ 
Bight  acroii  tbe  open  heath, 
Hangre  tbe  prickly  fkine  beneath, 
Bound  abont  tbe  old  cboreb  spliei^ 
Where  the  golden  Tanee  hre  fires 
Gleam,  Tit  warm  net;  andioun. 
Ever  nohelsM,  swift,  sod  wan, 
Oatwsrd  to  tbelenely  aea. 

Upon  an  erenlBgineh  as  tblSk 
To  wander  foodlssi^  monejlcea. 
And  fitf  from  homs^  yoall  all  agree 
Is  somewhat  melaneboiy  work. 

Bight  so  thoogbt  ysong  Balph  Gbetwfnd^  who, 
In  the  Deoember  shadows  moriL 

Of  tbe  year  Flftesa  fifty-two, 
CThme  centuries  from  this  present  tslllng) 
Bed  left  his  metsbed  eoontiy  dwelling^ 
To  seek  In  London's  aetlTe  strUb 
Some  bonoanUe  means  of  lift. 
Fall  fifty  miles  was  be  tnm  home ; 
And  underneath  tbe  bearen^s  wide  dom» 
ne  stood,  and  looked  Into  tbe  nJIgfat 


.    Tbe  fields  ware  qnlcklygottiQgwhtti 
Vnder  tbe  snow-flakes :  all  anrand, 
IJke  sheets  tn  whldi  a  corpse  Is  woond. 
The  meadows  atNtcbed  Into  the  dark. 
The  ltd  West,  like  a  beaeon-maik, 
Bamtslnwlyoat;  and,  that  being  dead, 
Tbe  wav«  flf  blackness  cnpt  and  spread, 
And  Death  livp'd  Tktor  over  Life, 
Tbe  wind  wis  e^vsa  a  kalfrh 
And  made  a  soct  of  ghosif  Md^ 
As  thoogfa  soma  awftil  ttalagfceptwalklng 
nose  against  Balph  Chetwynffk  slde^ 
With  stealthy  fcotstapa  andsserisd. 
The  trees  and  bedgest  tbenio  fifljtaig^ 
Gave  a  low  and  weary  tifbing; 
Aid  fievtr  andWr  rotoe  was  hmA, 
XMer  cff  man,  cr  bcitli  or  bud. 


Balph  kwked  aboat,  in  hope  that  he 
Some  mansion  or  some  hut  might  see, 
Where  he  might  crave  to  pan  the  night; 
And  at  the  last  he  saw  a  light 
Steadily  shining  through  the  treea 
Nearer  he  walked ;  and,  by  degrees, 
Beheld  fh>m  out  the  darkness  harden 
A  msnsion  standing  in  a  garden, 
With  woods  snd  sUenoe  all  about. 

Balph,  with  a  heart  right  glad  and  stout. 
Stepped  to  the  gate,  and  pulled  the  belL 
The  sound  was  solemn  ss  a  knell, 
As  Into  tbe  wide  night  it  ran. 
But  soon  an  ancient  serving-man 
Came  forth  ;  to  whom  Bal[A  briefly  told 
His  hard  condition,  and  made  bold 
To  hope  his  lord  would  succour  him. 
The  servant,  with  a  visage  grim. 
Went  to  the  house,  and  soon  came  back 
With  two  lean-blood-hounds  in  his  track. 
**  My  master  is  no  friend,**  qnoth  he, 
**  To  such  nightrwanderers  as  ye ; 

But  says  that  if  you  like  to  go 
To  some  old  ruins  that  have  stood 

Mouldering,  a  hundred  years  or  so^ 
Abont  a  stone>c8St  flrom  tbe  wood 

On  tbe  right  hand,  yon  may  prevail. 
Upon  the  gtioets  with  which  they're  hannted 
(Provided  that  your  heart's  undaunted) 

To  give  yon  shelter,  bread,  and  ale.** 
And  with  these  words  he  shut  the  gatei 

Balph  stayed  a  moment  more,  to  hurl 
Contempt  upon  the  sneering  churi ; 
Then,  wcafy  and  disconsolate, 
He  turned  him  from  the  lighted  faonse^ 
And,  underneath  tbe  drooping  boughs 

Of  the  dsrk  fbrest,  went  his  vray. 
**  Perhsps,"  thought  be,  •*  within  tbe  bdimd 
Of  those  old  rums  may  be  found 

Some  shelter  till  tbe  break  of  day.** 

By  this,  the  snow  had  neariy  ceas*d. 
Over  the  dim  line  of  the  East, 
And  through  the  elouds  that  weltered  by, 
The  moon  had  risen  into  the  sky : 

A  spirit  bright-a  fiace  of  light- 
It  looked  between  the  dusky  trees; 

And  white  beams  fiell  on  snow-paths  whiter 
Like  snpcr-sensnous  sympathies. 
Thus  sided,  Kalph  beheld  at  length 
A  building  (sometime  of  great  strength. 
But  crumbling  now  fh>m  roof  to  bsse) 
Bising  fh>m  out  a  gnwsy  spaoe^ 
A  warlike  castle  it  had  beMi, 
As  by  its  loop-holed  tnwers  was  seen. 
And  by  its  moat,  weed-choked  and  dry. 
And  by  its  ramparts  mounted  high. 
But  now  Its  diambers  wotc  bare  and  lonely ; 
The  winds  snd  the  tempests  entered  only ; 
The  doors  swung  to  and  flro  on  their  hinges ; 
Tbe  ceilings  bsd  gotten  them  green  mossfringss ; 
The  shadowing  ivy  made  ftineral  bowers 
Of  the  winding  stairs  in  the  four  round  towers ; 
The  brown-gold  lichens  bsd  woven  their  tissues 
Into  the  depths  of  the  stony  fissures ; 
And  bearded  grans,  storm-beaton  and  ragged. 
Clung  round  the  tops  of  tbe  battlements  Jsgged. 

Silent  and  dark  the  ruins  stood, 
Fronting  the  daric  and  silent  wood ; 
When  suddenly,  scroas  the  night, 
The  empty  windows  fiared  with  ligfal^ 
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And  fnm  Um  great  mid-ball  tbera  eaoM 
A  Boand  as  of  a  gatberlng  flama 
That  Iflpa  and  straiiis  upon  the  wind. 
No  longer  did  Balph  lag  babind, 
Bot  o*er  tbe  waadj  tbraabold  want, 
Nerring  his  baart  to'arda  bia  latent 


Tbe  ball  waa  bright,  tbe  ban 
Tbe  ball  was  peopled  with  aawarm 

Of  stately  sbapea  tbat  Bomptuonslf 
Were  roond  a  blade,  carved  table  aittlng 
On  golden  cbaira,  for  a  palaoa  fltUag ; 

And  ererj  one  with  an  awftil  ej»— 
An  eye  like  gloom  and  flama  eommizad— 
Looked  at  Balph,  who  stood  tranaflzad. 
Bat  steadilj  looked  at  them  agsla 
ne  saw,  and  Mt  within  bia  brain, 
Tbat  they  were  (^KWtik    The  edifying  air, 
Which  his  quick  antranoa  woka  up  thare^ 
Made  them  warer  \ik»  a  mist: 
It  was  an  nnoonth  eight  I  wistt 
Tbe  wsll  behind  was  scareely  veiled : 
Yet  some  of  those  strange  sbapea  ware  mailed; 
And  some  were  dad  in  ootonred  silk. 
And  some  in  vestments  white  as  Bilk, 
And  some  in  vdvet  rayed  with  gold. 
And  all  in  Ibahiona  <)iiaint  and  old. 
With  mystlcd  light  their  featorsa  bomad; 

And  Bdph,  in  eveiy  gfaoatly  Um 

Which  met  lilm  tn  ih$t  baaated  plaoi^ 
Strange  Ukaneat  to  liimself  disoeniad  1 

Brave  at  an  time^  be  did  not  ran ; 
And  the  ^losts  rose  ap»  every  ods^ 
And  bowed  to  him,  bat  q)oka  no  word; 
Then  motioned  him  towards  tlie  board, 
And  seated  him  in  pomp  and  state 
At  the  upper  end ;  and,  on  a  plate 
Like  moonlight,  gave  him  food  divint^ 
And,  tn  ft  q»arkllng  goblet,  wine 
Tbat  kindled  in  his  heart  and  veins. 

But  I  most  here  draw  in  tbe  reiaav 
And  must  in  briefer  langoaga  tall 
Tbe  wonders  of  that  speotaele : 
How  viands,  marveUons  and  ran^ 
Came  swiftly  sliding  throogh  the  sir. 
And  being  dona  with,  vanished  straiglit ; 
And  bow,  aU  round,  there  seemed  to  wait 
Invirfble  ssrvantik  who  soppUed 

Ralph's  vaguest  wish ;  and  how  the  room 
Grew  gorgeooa  with  its  pomp  and  prlds^ 

And  like  a  flower  a|^>aared  to  bloom; 
And  how  no  syllsUe  was  spoken, 
Loaving  the  quietness  unbroken. 
Save  by  a  low,  long  mosio  sound, 
Tbat  flQed  the  air,  and  Ungered^rouad, 
like  <Hie  iMart-deep  ad  endleas  sigh 
Welliag  from  out  Eteraltj ; 
And  bow,  when  aU  the  feaat  was  eodsd. 
With  odours  snd  sweet  airs  attended. 
The  banquet  Ibded  notseleasly ; 
And  how  a  dance  went  throuf^  the  hsB 
Wild,  flaahing,  swift,  auriaL 
With  bird-like  pipings  beard  aloft, 
And  inner  chuddings,  deep  and  aolt: 
These  matters  I  must  quickly  pasBi 

At  length,  as  in  a  magic  glass 

Whore  shsdes  of  unborn  things  appear, 

Balph  all  too  plainly  could  espy. 

In  every  spectre's  troubled  eye. 
Strange  tokena  that  tbe  mom  waa  aaab 
The  pbaalom  light  shrank  up  ia  ftar; 


Tliec^bosta  began  todmopaad' 
Tbe  musio  wailed  and  writhed  In  anfalA; 
A  sense  of  Death  was  In  tbm  place. 
Then  one  of  that  unfleshly  taee, 
Older  and  greyer  than  hia  bnithcfii 
Stood  aome  way  forward  fbum  tbe ' 
And  spoko  to  Balph  (who  dninbly  i 
And  Ustened  to  him  in  his  blood) 
These  wonis  which  made  a  tniuleal  i 
Ilka  echoes  of  a  fkrs>ff  time  •—• 

**  Ob,  living  flower  npoa  the  trae 
Of  our  defyauded  pedifvee! 
Trae  son  of  our  miO^atio  line  I 
We  are  thy  fathers  (tboogh  onr ' 
Lie  under  long-forgotten  aferaiea), 
And  dl  these  spreading  lands 
They  are  now  held  against  flijr  vIgK 
By  him  who  shut  thee  out  tkds  b%I^ 
The  sdon  of  a  younger  brandi 
Which,  in  a  farmer  day.  did  lanncll 
At  their  own  kindred  poisonom  Has 
And  subtly-pdnted  peijarfea, 
Wresting  ttim  us  our  Just  estate^ 
And  these  old  bdls — now  doeolala— 
Deserting  for  a  modern  bouse 
More  fit  for  revel  and  caroassu 
Thou  see'st  where  I  am  standing. 
Beneath  this  flag-stone,  whkh  shall  bsv 
Msrlu  of  my  prcsenee,  thou  ahalt  flad 
A  written  parchment,  making  clear 
Tbe  tratb  past  doubt    Bnt  now,  befaiiA 
The  Eastern  hills  I  fisd  fbe  a«n  ; 
And  bit  sharp  srrows  throogh  me 
Like  ioo.    I  dsre  no  longer  ataj." 

Instantly,  dl  hsd  pasaed  away. 
The  white  dawn  looked  into  tlie 
And  shivorvd  within  the  empty  ifioomt; 
Bdph  dilvered,  too;  and  on  tbe  _ 
Fell  suddenly  into  deep  iirofooniL 


Our  Tdl  may  now  bo  ended 
Bdph  woke  from  out  his  sleep  ati 
Bemoved  the  stone,  and,  in  a  bols 
Beneath  it,  found  the  parchment  i 
And  in  short  time  the  lands  were  Ul 
Urged  by  hU  ghostly  sympathies^ 
The  andent  castle  he  restored. 
And  lived  there  like  a  worthy  lord. 
In  pomp,  and  gravity,  and  state. 
Tbe  old  poesessor,  ftom  whose  gale 
Bdph,  the  right  owner,  had  been  qnuna^ 
lie  would  not  suifer  to  be  turned 
From  out  his  home,  but  still  allowed 

A  sum  suffldcnt  to  mdntain 
Hto  kinsman  in  that  nuuision  pcend. 

On  this  eonditloiv— bruad  and  plala 
Never  sgain  to  let  hto  door 
Be  barred  agdnst  the  homeloaa  poor.  ( 

Now,  ever  as  the  sges  roll,  ^ 

Ood  prosper  such  a  noble  sonl  I 


MECHANICS  BYTfNSTINCT. 

If  sponges  were  created  before  inseeti 
Eupleetelta  must  have  been  the  firtt  wea 
but  man's  teacher  of  the  art  of  fonniDg  ih 
by  interlacing  thread  was  undoabtedlf 
spider.  An  African  species  of  thatu 
■made  doors  for   its  dwelling,  long  ht 
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Ihe  baman  nee  thought  of  drains  the  en- 
tnmce  to  their  hats  ;  and  no  doubt  the  flrFt 
cnnninfT  hunter  took  leraons  nt  the  wime 
whool  in  the  art  of  spreading  nets  and  snares 
fbr  his  prey. 

Amongst  us  of  the  bnnian  race,  the  diving- 
bell  is  a  reeent  inrention,  bat  among  spiders 
It  is  as  old  as  creation.    Look  into  a  large 
slasa  globe  filled  with  irater,  in  which  are 
Immerged  seyeral  portions  of  aquatic  vogc- 
tflibles,  some  floating  on  the  surface,  and  some 
lying  at  the  bottom.    Amount  the  blades  of 
^ass  and  bits  of  reed,  Toa  will  remark  a  sort 
of  parse,  closely  resembling  in  phape  and  size 
the  shell  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  pierced  trans- 
Tersely  throagh  the  middle.    It  is  filled  with 
air,  and  perfectly  closed,  except  in  its  lower 
part,  where  there  is  an  aperture  just  sufficient 
for  the  egress  and  ingress  of  a  very  small  spider. 
A  strong   and  semi-transparent   substance, 
Kflpffibling  white  gauze,  forms  the  texture  of 
tlie  bell,  firmly  moored  and  anchored  to  the 
sabmerged   plants  by   threads   and  cables, 
which  hinder  it  from  mounting  to  the  surface. 
M.  Berthood,  the  French    naturalist,    in 
giving  an  account  of  these  bell-divers,  says, 
he  fiTAi  discovered  them  in  the   ponds   of 
Gen  til  ly,  where  they  exist  in  great  numbers, 
but  their    habits   have   been    long   known. 
"  During  the  last  week,"  adds  that  gentleman, 
''  I  have  been  studying  its  habits.'' 

Watch,  he  says,  the  lady  coming  out  of  her 
retreat    Her  length  is  about  one  eighth  of  an 
inch,  her  body  is  brown,  and  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Itack  is  drawn  a  dark  patch,  having  four 
little  dots  on  its  centre.    This  spider  lives 
under  water,  and  yet  requires  air  to  breathe. 
Her  Maker  has  taught  ncr  how  to  solve  a 
problem  which  would  have  bafficd  the  genius 
of  Nev^-too.    She  swims  on  her  back,  and  her 
abflomcn  is  enveloped  in  a  bubble  of  air,which, 
reflecting  the  prismatic  colonrs,  looks  like 
transparent  mother-o'-pcarl.  She  then  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  elevates  above 
it  the  lower  pwtion  of  her  body  :  for,  amongst 
the  arachnidse,  the  orifice  of  tne  organs  of 
rojipi ration  is  placed  in  the  abdomen.    Once 
on  the  surface,  she  breathes  strongly,  inhales 
as  much  air  as  she  possibly  can;  then  ^e 
gets  beneath  the  water  and  gives  out  gently 
the  liquid  particles  with  which   her  lungs 
OTc  gorged  to  excess ;  the  long,  silky,  clammy 
threads  which  cover  her  retain  in  its  place 
aronnd  her  the  bubble  with  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded.   This  done,  she  dives  with  precau- 
tion, and  carries  into  her  nest — ^her  diving- 
bell — a  provision  of  air  to  replace  what  idie 
had  consuiBcd.    When  once  ensconced  in  her 
nest,  she  lies  la  ambosh,  with  her  canning 
little  head  lowered,  watehinff  for  any  prey 
that  may  chance  to  paa.    woe  to  the  tiny 
worm  that  wriggles  on  the  stalk  near  her 
den!    She  darto  forward,  seizes  him,  and 
bears  him  off  to  her  bell  of  impermeable 
gauze.    While  her  habitation  was  in  process 
of  making,  and  until  it  was  finished,  it  was 
naturally  filled  with  water.     But  once  the 


work  was  ended,  it  became  necespary  to 
expel  the  water,  and  replace  it  by  atmo- 
spheric air.  In  order  to  attain  this  end, 
our  Kpidor  hod  to  make  more  than  a 
hundred  trips  to  the  surface.  Each  bul)blo 
that  she  introduced  into  the  bell,  mountod 
towards  the  top  by  its  speciGc  levity,  dis- 
placing an  equal  quantity  of  water,  which  was 
forced  out  through  the  orifice  below,  until 
at  length  the  bell  contained  nothing  but  air. 

Who  knows  whether  the  aquatic  spider 
may  not  have  suggested  to  Fulton  the  idoa  of 
con!)tructing  submarine  boats,  which  were 
first  tried  in  1804,  at  Rouen,  and  then  at 
Havre ;  and  the  following  year  in  the  Seine  7 
Yet  the  submarine  vessel  hardly  yet  ia 
complete.  Until  Dr.  Payemo  took  the  fiiI>- 
ject  in  hand  the  other  day,*  the  invention 
of  Fulton  had  scarcely  advanced  a  step  since 
the  death  of  its  author;  and  man  is  still  in- 
ferior to  the  insect  in  the  construction  both 
of  the  diving-bell  and  the  submarine  boat 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  exists  a 
bird  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Republi- 
can Sparrow,  and  which  is  named  in  Bcieuce, 
PhilcUenu  SoctWL  This  little  creature  builds 
a  regular  square.  With  a  number  of  its 
congeners  it  takes  possession  of  a  tree,  and 
constructs  around  its  summit  an  immense 
nest,  containing  perhaps  two  hundred  com- 
partments. Each  has  his  own  snug  little 
dwelling,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  brinpi 
up  his  family.,  and  enjoys  the  most  absolute 
liberty.  They  are  Communists  so  far  as  is 
required  for  constructing  thehr  common 
habitation,  repairing  it,  defending  it  in  co^e 
of  danger,  ana  going  in  search  of  provisions. 
Does  any  bird  display  an  unsocial  disobliging 
dipposition  7— he  is  sure  to  be  visitetl  by  a 
select  detachment  of  police,  who  turn  him  out 
with  merciless  thrusts  of  their  strong  little 
beaks,  and  never  allow  him  to  re-enter  the 
common  precincts.  Does  some  felonious 
reptile  try  to  ^Tiggle  in  ?— a  civic  guard  in 
formed  instantly,  and  as  soon  as  the  vigilant 
sentinel  gives  notice,  the  gallant  troop  sends 
forth  a  shrill  cry,  hastens  to  reinforce  the 
regular  garrison,  and  almost  always  forces 
the  enemy  to  retreat  before  a  mass  of 
threatening  beaks,  which  form  a  bristling 
and  impassable  stockade. 

Another  bird,  inhabiting  the  same  locality, 
constructs  for  himself  a  house  consisting  i»f 
three  apartments,  with  arched  entrances  like 
those  used  in  Roman  architecture.  Tlii.s 
bird,  a  species  of  heron,  named  Scupus  um- 
bretla.  builds  his  nest  in  a  bush,  or  rather 
around  a  bush,  gives  it  a  circular  form,  and 
divides  it  into  three  compartments^  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  means  of 
arched  openings.  He  commences  by  setting 
up  the  framework  of  his  dwelling,  pro  (its 
by  the  branches  which  suit  his  plan,  and 
destrovs  tiiose  which  come  in  his  way  ;  thi:u 
he  secKS  for  the  bits  of  stick  needful  to  coin- 
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piftc  the  fltrncture,  and  to  f(ive  it  a  solid 
j  ri",'iilarity"  of  which  any  carpontor  might  be 
'  ]irui(l.  ulicn  the  framework  is  finished,  he 
t'lches  clay  to  All  up  the  interstices,  and 
finally  ploFtcrs  it  outside  with  a  coat  of 
pTantilouB  enrth,  perfectly  waterproof,  and 
capable  of  reaisting  the  beak  of  the  Btrongert 
bird  of  prey.  When  the  neat  ia  finiihed,  it 
looks  like  a  miniature  Arab  tent,  divided,  aa 
I  have  said,  into  three  rooms.  No  one  has 
yet  discovered  the  purpose  of  the  two  first : 
tlioy  are  always  kept  perfectly  clean,  ana 
apparently  uninhabited.  In  the  third  Uvea 
the  ScopuM  umbretta.  There,  on  a  couch  of 
Foft  moss  and  feathers,  the  female  lays  her 
eggs,  and  hatches  her  young  ones.  When 
her  mate  goes  out  to  fish,  he  carefully  closes 
up  the  three  doors,  by  the  aid  of  small  stones 
and  clay,  and  thus  immures  his  family   to 

E  reserve  them  from  the  attacks  of  reptiles, 
le  return!  with  his  store  of  fish,  demolishes 
with  his  beak  the  fortification,  carefully 
ejects  its  fhtgments,  and  then  rejoins  his 
family  in  the  inner  chamber.  If  any  noise  is 
heard,  or  any  danger  threatens  the  household, 
the  Seoptu  umbretta  hastens  immediately  to 
place  himself  before  the  outer  entrance.  There, 
with  beak  advanced  and  ready  to  strike,  he 
awaits  the  enemy,  strikes  him  ere  he  can 
enter,  and  usually  comes  off  victorioua  It  is 
not  rare  to  find  near  the  neat  dead  reptiles, 
lying  with  crushed  heads,  trophies  of  the 
valour  of  this  sagacious  bird. 

These  nests  are  as  common  at  the  Cape  as 
the  nests  of  the  common  Rwallow  are  with 
\i^  ;  but  to  them  we  usually  take  little  heed. 
becauRC  they  are  to  be  found  under  the  caves 
of  our  houses,  and  we  need  only  raise  our 
eyes  to  see  them. 

All  Paris  felt  interested  in  the  famous  well 
of  Grenelle,  since  known  as  the  Artesian  well ; 
during  five  years  the  public  attention,  and 
that  of  the  Institute  of  France,  has  been  pre- 
occupied by  the  labours  of  M.  Mulot ;  and 
th(Tc  was  a  general  cry  of  joy  and  admiration 
when  the  water  spouted  upwards  trom  the 
hosom  of  the  carta.  During  centuries  past, 
th(^  animals  which  inhabit  the  arid  sands  of 
Africa  excavate  the  soil  to  discover  water, 
and  have  no  need  of  the  hazel  wand  cut  by 
niDonlight,  which  the  ancient  water-seekers 
in  the  South  used  to  employ;  nor  of  the 
pcience  of  the  Abb^  Paramclle,  that  skilful 
di.-coverer  of  hidden  springs. 

During  the  mission  with  which  I — we  are 
still  quoting  M.  Bcrthoud — was  charged  in 
1818  to  Algeria,  some  of  the  natives  gave 
ma  a  young  hytcna,  which  soon  became  at- 
tached to  me,  after  the  manner  of  a  faiihftil 
and  gentle  dog.  This  creature  became  the 
iuHcparable  companion  of  my  rambles.  With 
an  invtinct  aid^  by  her  uncommonly  acute 
8(!n>4c  of  smell,  she  served  me  as  a  ^ide,  and 
with  her  I  felt  certain  of  never  going  astray, 
to  whatever  distance  I  might  penetrate, 
either  into  a  forest  or  a  mountain  ravine, 
or  amongst  those  immense  sandy  plains  which 


so  much  resemble  the  sen.     Aa  soqh  is  I 
wished  to  return— or  even  before  it,  tf  Ac 
herself  felt  weary — the  byvoa,  with  dilaiei 
nostrils,  snuffed  the  soil ;   mad   after  i  fcv 
moments  spent  in  careful  inTcstigatioL  ihe 
used  to  walk  rapidly  on  before  me.  Nerer 
did  she  deviate  from  the  trmck    bj  wUch 
she  had  come,  as  I  constantly  percsind  Ij 
the  mark  which  my  foot  bad  made  k  top- 
ping to  pluck  some  rare  herb,  or  the  ulkmm 
of  where  my  hand  had  broken  a  braaekftM 
some  stunted  shruhi    From  time  to^iniihi 
used  to  stop,  and  seat  herself  on  her  bavte 
like  a  dog,  fawning  for  a  oares^  and  A* 
having  obtained  it,  she  wonld  trot  on  agaia 
If  any  noise  were  beard  in  the  midit  of  tti 
profound  silence  of  the  desert,  she  used  ti 
erect  her  ears,  and  make  inmiiaitioa  with  bs 
quick  scent  and  hearing.     If  1^  TMatt  pro- 
duced  nothing  alarming,    she    would  gai^ 
pursue  her  route.    If  an  Arab  appeared,  Ac 
bristled  up  her  long  mane,  took  reAife  ta- 
tween  my  legs,  and  remained  there  antil  dw 
saw  him  pass  on,  after  exchanging  with  ne 
the  salutation   which  erery  native  hcftowi 
on  the  traveller  whom  he  meeta  on  the  iraj. 

One  morning,  enticed  onwarda  by  tk 
strange  phantannagoria  of  a  mirage  m  tbr 
sandy  plain  near  Thebessa,  I  found  myself  tt 
lenffth  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  I  could  m 
nothing  on  every  side  but  sand,  heaped  ip 
like  waves,  and  over  which  the  haming  M 
of  the  atmosphere  formed  that  sort  of  nads- 
lating  reflection  which  produces  the  Dlwotf 
of  the  mirage.  Fatigue  at  length  omcasat 
me :  suddenly  I  fell  on  the  ground  vitboat 
strength,  my  head  burning,  and  ready  to 
perish  with  thirst  The  panting  fajsena  caoie 
up  to  me,  and  smelt  to  me  with  apparent 
disquietude.  Suddeuly  she  darted  off  so 
abruptly,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that  / 
thought  she  had  left  me  to  my  ftte.  I  tried 
to  rise  and  follow  her,  bnt  I  coald  not 
Ten  minutes  paf^sed,  and  I  saw  ay  (alibful 
pet  returning.  She  rushed  towards'  me,  and 
began  to  lick  my  hands  with  h<.-rcuol  tongue, 
while  her  lips  were  dripping  with  fn^ 
water.  I  observed  that  her  track  througb 
the  sand  was  marked  by  drops  of  moistore. 

The  certainty  of  finding  water  re8torrd  nj 
strength.  I  arose,  and  managed  to  foHflV 
the  hyena,  who  walke<l  on  alowTy  in  adTacfL 
turning  her  head  from  time  to  time  tOTgrdi 
me.  Ere  long  I  reached  a  bole  scooped  ool 
of  the  sand  ;  its  bottom  was  moist,  bit  con- 
tained no  water.  1  tried  to  dig  it -deeper, 
but  my  hands,  scorched  by  tho  sand,  reached 
no  water.  Meantime  the  hyirna  wandend 
about  scenting  the  ground.  Snddenly  she 
began  to  work  with  her  paws,  and  made  a 
small  hole,  which  speedily  became  filled  with 
water.  Although  somewhat  brackish,  it 
seemed  to  me  delicioua ;  I  drank  of  it  freelyi 
bathed  my  hands  and  face,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  following  my  taitnful 
guide. 

Such  was  tho  extreme  acuteness  of  this 
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erMtnre'B  sense  of  smell,  that  at  the  dl«tance 
of  five  or  six  leagues  flrom  the  house  wLich  I 
Inhabited  at  Philippcville,  sbe  used  to  ilis- 
eoTer  the  existence  of  the  carcass  of  a  dejid 
maimal.  Then  the  natural  instinct  of  tie 
wild  beast  awoke,  and  would  not  be  re- 
Btrmlned.  She  nsed  to  manage  to  elude  my 
▼ifCllftnoe,  dart  off  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  ere  long  return,  gorged  with  flesh  and 
Iftalf  dead  from  (ktigne.  It  was  in  ont^  of  these 
gastronomic  excunlbns  that  I  lost  her.  A 
panther,  who  had  committed  great  ravages 
in  the  district,  attacked  and  wounded  her  so 
severely,  that  she  died  in  a  few  hours  jfter 
her  retam  home. 

This  account  we  can  corroborate.  Colonel 
Sykes  having  acnt  a  pet  hyaena  to  the  Grar- 
dens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  returned 
several  years  afterwards,  and  went  to  visit 
the  Garaens.  The  moment  the  creature 
caught  sight  of  him,  he  recognised  his  former 
master  with  all  the  joyful  manifestations  of 
tn  attached  dog. 

STOP  THIEF! 


I  AX  not  quite  old  enough  to  recollect  the 
stage  waggons,  in  which  the  wearied  pas- 
sengen  performed  a  tedious  journey  that  now 
occupies  a  few  hours ;  and  in  which  so  many 
strange  adventures  occurred ;  including  perils 
by  laud  and  water,  and  an  occasional  stoppage 
by  highwaymen  or  footpads.  But  I  remember 
the  time  very  distinctly  when  coaches  were 
first  introduced,  —  long,  heavy,  lumbering 
vehicles  thev  were.  They  were  as  unlike  thc^r 
successors  the  Phenomenon,  or  the  Tally-Uo, 
as  tbeirpredecesBors,  the  Yorkshire  Diligence 
or  the  Edinburgh  Fly.  Nor  were  adventures 
altogether  unknown.  Very  lively  expectations 
of  a  double-barrelled  pistol  being  popped  into 
the  window,  accompanied  by  a  demand  for 
money  and  jewels  were  still  momentarily  en- 
tertsdned ;  and,  on  entering  some  of  the  long 
lines  of  road  which  were  then  bordered  by 
woods,  the  most  courageous  might  be  accused 
of  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  leap  of 
I  the  highwayman's  horse  as  he  sprang  over 
the  small  fence  of  the  plantation,  and  breath- 
ing freel/  as  he  emerged  again  into  the  open 
•ountnr.  It  is  now  more  than  sixty  vears 
rtace  I  was  ftce  to  face  with  one  or  the 
"  minions  of  the  moon,"  and  a  very  accom- 
plished gentleman  of  the  road  he  proved,  as 
you  riiall  hear  when  I  tell  you  the  story.  But 
I  must  go  back  a  little  to  explain  to  yon  how 
I  got  into  such  agreeable  company. 

I  was  only  riz  years  of  age  when  I  was 
sent  home  ftOm  onr  estate  in  Jamaica  to  be 
educated  in  England.  I  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  the  excelleni  Mr.  Davies,  who 
was  curate  of  Moddingfleld,  in  Warwickshire ; 
who  performed  his  duties  so  well — ^was  so 
kind,  so  charitable,  and  soeh  an  honour  to 
the  churah— that  yon  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  never  rose  above  the  degree  of 
a  curate.    But  he  was  happy,  nevertheless. 


He  had  no  other  pnpil,  and  I  ^ms  in  great 
danger  of  growinp:  up  that  most  miserable  of 
creatures — a  man  witliout  any  fViends  of  his 
youth ;  'nho  has  never  played,  quarrelled  and 
made  it  up  again  with  companions  of  his  own 
age.  But  I  was  furtunatcfy  saved  from  ttiis 
wretched  fate  by  the  appearance  in  our  parish 
of  a  little  girl.  This  great  event  happened 
when  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  the  little  girl 
was  five.  I  could  tell  you  how  beautiful  I 
thought  her  when  we  first  met ;  although  we 
were  both  so  shy  that  we  looked  at  each 
other  firom  the  corners  of  our  eyes,  as  if  afraid 
of  being  caught  in  the  act ;  but  you  would 
think  it  ridiculous  in  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
four  to  dwell  upon  the  charms  of  a  long- 
haired, red-lipped  child,  and  you  would  laugh 
still  more  if  I  told  you  that  that  vision  of 
beauty  has  haunted  me  ever  since.  It  was 
gratitude  perhaps;  for  I  feel  day  by  day  a 
softening  and  refining  of  my  own  nature  by 
having  something  to  love  and  pro!;ect. 

So  Mary — ^let  that  be  her  name — and  I 
grew  lovers  in  a  very  few  days ;  and,  when- 
ever we  thought  of  the  future,  it  always  was 
with  a  splendid  vision  before  us  of  our  being 
constantly  together.  Lifa  would  have  had 
no  happiness  even  then,  if  we  had  contem- 

Slated  the  possibility  of  our  being  separated, 
[ary  resided  in  the  old  Manor  House,  which 
was  the  property  of  her  godmother — a  silly 
queer  old  maid  of  the  name  of  Sidleton — ^who 
was  perpetuallv  on  the  point  of  marrying 
somebody  or  other,  and  who  carried  on  enor- 
mous correspondence  with  the  happy  expec- 
tant; but,  as  all  her  mysterious  aimouuce- 
ments  of  approaching  bridecake  and  whispered 
denunciations  of  the  tcdionsness  and  intricacy 
of  settlements,  always  came  to  nothing,  it 
came  at  last  to  be  believed  that  the  wooers 
were  entirely  the  work  of  her  imagination ; 
and  that  ^e  would  continue  her  course  to 
the  end, 

**  In  nuddcn  meditation,  fancy  ft««.** 

Tct  this  was  a  bold  supposition,  for  the 
power  of  wealth  was  almost  as  great  then 
as  now,  and  Miss  Sidleton  was  Immensely 
rich.  The  last  of  a  large  tribe  of  that  name, 
that  had  been  settled  in  the  county  lor  many 
generations,  she  united  in  her  person  the 
fortunes  of  several  branches  of  tne  family ; 
and  had  no  one  to  leave  it  to  except  a  cousin 
who  lived  with  her — a  girl,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  a;^ — 
who  held  the  dubious  position  of  half-kins- 
woman, half-dependant;  but  grew  up,  in 
spite  of  all  drawbacks,  one  of  the  fairest  and 
gentlest  creatures  I  ever  saw.  Well,  here  were 
three  of  us,  and  the  retirement  in  which  we 
lived  united  us  in  the  firmest  Iriendship 
— ^which  was  still  further  increased  by  our 
combined  veneration  for  Mr.  Davies,  and  our 
united  dislike  of  Miss  Sidleton.  But  we 
were  not  always  alone.  There  came  down 
to  see  his  sister  Mary,  once  or  twice  a  year, 
a  tall,  handsome,  clever  young  man,  whom 
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we  win  call  Charles  Ardlcy.  From  the  first 
— when  he  was  near  the  head  of  a  great 
public  pohool ;  then  when  he  was  at  college ; 
and  finally  when  he  had  achieved  his  degree, 
with  Buch  honours  as  the  UniTersitv  then  had 
to  bestow,  was  admitted  to  a  fellowship  in 
Ahna  MateVf  and  was  pursuing  the  woolsack 
through  the  dining-room  of  Lmcoln^s  Inn- 
Charles  Ardley  never  seemed  to  like  me.  I 
was  a  shv  proud  West  Indian.  He  despised 
the  colonist,  and  had  imbibed  some  astonish- 
ing notions  on  the  subject  of  our  slaves.  But 
a  line  noble  fellow  he  was,  notwithstanding 
his  moroseness  to  me.  Even  that  occasionally 
wore  off;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  presence 
o^Mifls  Sldleton's  cousin,  the  beautiful  Fanny 
Osgood,  was  enough  to  repress  an^  such  un- 
charitable feeling.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
much  of  her  without  loving  her ;  and,  as 
Charles  saw  a  great  deal  of  her,  the  result 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  But  what  was  the 
use  of  love  without  the  means  of  procuring 
even  the  cottage  with  which,  in  romantic 
minds,  love  is  usually  combined  T  They  were 
both  very  poor ;  Fanny's  fortune  hung  on  the 
caprice  of  tiie  overbearing  and  selfish  kins- 
woman, who  miglit  leave  wealth  enough  to 
bring  the  peerage  to  her  fSset ;  or  might  per^ 
haps,  and  most  probably  would,  cut  her  off 
without »  Bhilling.  Meanwhile  love  went  on ; 
and  until  firarteen  I  was  the  happiest  boy  Id 
the  world.  Studies  went  on  also  surprisingly 
well,  under  the  infiuence  of  hope  and  affec- 
tion ;  Horace  was  my  familiar  companion,  and 
in  this  there  was  a  ^mpathy  between  Charles 
Ardley  and  me  which  almost  overcame  Uie 
sin  of  my  being  a  West  Indian.  We  read  him 
together  whenever  he  came  down,  and  even 
when  ho  was  an  inhabitant  of  "the  dusky 
purlieus  of  the  law,"  he  was  true  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  most  gentlemanly  of  the 
Romans. 

Now  came  on  the  trial  to  us  all.  Miss  Sidle- 
ton  fell  into  what  ghe  called  religion,  which 
with  her  was  another  name  for  bad  health ; 
and,  instead  of  the  wonderful  accounts  of 
colonels  and  mso<>^  ^^o  yrere  impatiently 
waiting  the  signature  of  marriage  articles,  the 
part  of  the  future  bridegrooms  began  to  be 
played  by  venerable  archdeacons,  and  preben- 
daries, and  deans.  '*  Now,  Miss  Osgood,"  ^e 
would  say, "  I  don't  think  the  Doctor  will  like 
his  privacy  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a 
poor  relation.  You  will  therefore  have  to  look 
out  for  another  situation.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  very  soon ;  and  a  great  difference 
vou  will  find  between  the  comforts  of  this 
house,  and  the  struggles  of  a  veij  wicked  and 
unregenerate  world."  Preparations  in  appa- 
rent accordance  with  the  matrimonial  change 
would  go  on  as  if  there  were  no  time  to  lose. 
The  library  would  be  aired  and  dusted ;  an 
old  study  chair  would  be  new  lined  and 
stuffed ;  and  the  ancient  damsel— on  pretence 
of  retirement  for  solemn  meditation — ^would 
occupy  herself  all  day  long  in  trying  on  old- 
fashioned  gowns,  and  in  practising  an  interest- 


ing walk  to  the  altar,  with  a  bandketchicf 
thrown  over  her  head,  by  wa^  of  a  bridal  rciL 

None  of  the  militaiy  or  aristocratic  salton 
for  her  hand  had  ever  niade  their  appearuM 
at  the  Blanor ;  but,  what  was  th«  surprueoftke 
parish  when,  one  day,  there  presented  Atwelf 
a  reverend  gentleman  from  the  UniTwitj  of 
Oxford,  wigged,  starched,  and  knee-bKtied ; 
who  was  at  once  received  as  an  inmatiif  tbe 
house,  and  who  took  oa  himiielf  aubhiinof 
lordship  and  authority,  that  people  bepiit 
last  to  believe  that  the  Hour  and  tiie  Manim 
both  come,  and  that  Fannv  Oagood  nfii> 
inherited  in  earnest  Shortly  after  tbe  aninl 
of  the  divine,  he  was  followed  by  a  gentkMi 
of  the  same  name,  whom  we  aooo  nade  od 
to  bo  a  lawyer ;  and  then  auppoaitioa  becam 
certainty.    They  were  closeted  Ar  boors  at  a 
time  with  the  lady  of  the  maniAoB.    Paith' 
ments  of  large  size  and  mysterious  rinpecaai 
out  of  a  little  blue  baff  belon^^  to  tk 
lawyer ;  and  we  were  all  in  momentiiy  ex- 
pectation of  the  announcement  of  the  a^ 
preaching  marriage. 

That  announcement  never  came,  hrtead 
of  it,  a  third  individual  made  his  appei^ 
ance,  in  the  person  of  a  neighboninf 
physician,  and  we  could  not  help  perceiTiif 
Miss  Sidleton's  matrimonial  boawngt  w«r 
likely  to  come  to  nothing.  We  ftlt  lore  tW 
the  conferences  between  the  Ozfocd  dinv 
and  his  legal  brother,  had  more  rcfcrence  to 
the  bestoi^  of  her  estate  than  of  herhaoi 

At  last  she  told  us  so  herself.    Shesu'd 
that  as  she  was  about  to  be  married  ^  hid 
disposed  of  her  fortune  in  the  event  ot  her 
having  no  heirs ;  convoying  all  she  posKsecd 
to  her  kinswoman  Fanny  Osgood— provided 
she  married  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Dibble- 
but,  if  she  married  without  hb  caamnt,  then 
she  conveyed  all  she  possessed  to  the  ssmI  Dr. 
Dibble  in  consideration    of  Uta  having  in- 
structed her  in  the  duties  of  eoafesBon,  and 
absolved  her  upon  easy  penance.  This  news 
was  communicated  at  once  to  Chsln  Ardley. 
He  saw  the  manoeuvre  at  once  bv  nhkh  the 
brothers   had   achieved    their    okject ;  aai 
although  he  did  not  care  abont  the  practkai 
disinheritance  of  Fanny  Osgood,  he  reltaaii* 
surmountable  objection  to  the  bestowal  of* 
much  wealth  on  Dr.  Dibble.     Mr.  DavieivV 
astonished ;  Mary  and  I  cared  nothing  alpt 
it,  only  we  hated  the  intruding  brothei^AaA 
couldnH  bear  to  see  Fanny  Osgood  iaiim. 
The  old  maid  sickened  more  and  M^  and 
boasted  of  her  generoutv  to  her  dp:^aflint 
as  if  she  had  left  her  really  heiresi-orallher 
wealth— occasionally  dropi>ed  a  Jtfnt  that  dtt 
was  on  the  point  of  a  long  jovrney  to  many 
a  general  of  great  reputation,  who  hid  n> 
pented,  and  was  now  a  bishop.    At  lart,it 
the  beginning  of  November   she   died.  A 
sad  time  it  was  for  me ;  Mary  and  I  wen 
to  be  separated  for  years ;  for  she  was  nov 
to  be   transferred   by  her    brother   to  tbi 
care  of  a  relation   in   Essex,  and   I,  after 
two  years'  study  at  a  great  pnblio  school, 
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to  rejoin  my  family  in  Jamaica,  and 

probably    spend    my    life    in    that     most 

maligned  and  beautiful  of  islands.    The  tinal 

journey,    however,    was    to    be    made    in 

company.    The  will  was  not  even  read,  the 

contents  of  it  being  merely  communicated  to 

Fanny  Osgood,  with  a  signiflcant  hint  that 

only   if  she   married  Dr.  Dibble,  would  she 

ever   marry  with  Dr.  Dibble's  cons^t ;  and 

we  all — that  is  Mary,  aod  Fanny,  and  I.  and 

the  elected  brotben— got  into  the  great  heavy 

coach  ;  which,  for  a  wonder,  was  to  take  us 

from  Warwlelnhire  to  London  in  the  course 

of  one  day.    With  the  will  carefully  locked 

up  in  a  bi^.  and  guarded  by  the  two  brotbers 

with  nnceasing  attention  till  they  could  legally 

prove  it  In  Doctors'  Commons,  we  commenced 

oar  joaraey  at  early  dawn,  and  rolled  along 

at  the  rate,  including  stoppages,  of  at  least 

live  miles  an  hour. 

Animal  magnetism  was  not  known  in  those 
days;  but  some  mysterious  sympathy  which 
enables  coming  events  to  cast  their  shadows 
before,  inspired  the  two  brothers  with  the 
certainty  of  approaching  evil.  They  whis- 
pered dismally  to  each  other  as  we  entered 
upon  long  tracts  of  uninhabited  country,  aod 
were  incessantly  eneagcd  in  watching  on  each 
tide  of  the  road.  Nothing,  however,  occurred 
until  we  eame  upon  a  bare  open  expanse,  with- 
out a  hedge  or  tree,  not  far  from  where  the 
pleasant  inn,  with  its  prettv  garden  and  well- 
tilled  stables,  gives  such  life  and  beauty  to 
Chapel  UoQse.  Our  horses  were  tired  of  the 
long  stage  and  lumbering  vehicle ;  then,  all 
of  a  sudden,  a  horseman  was  seen  in  the 
horizon,  pushing  his  horse  across  the  flat 
expanse,  evidently  in  our  direction.  The 
brothers  watched  his  motions  with  increasing 
anxiety  as  the  distance,  rapidly  diminishing 
between  them  and  the  object  of  their  obser- 
vation, revealed  his  outwfurd  appearance  with 
greater  distinctneas.  It  was  easy  to  see  the 
butt-end  of  pistols  of  the  largest  size  project- 
ing from  his  holsters.  From  a  black  leather 
I  belt  round  his  waist  was  suspended  a  sword, 
which  jingled  on  the  flank  of  the  large  and 
fiery  black  horse  he  bestrode.  A  three- 
cornered  hat  rested  on  the  curls  of  his  flowing 
wig;  and  it  was  very  evident  that  he  was 
4lther  a  young  gentleman  determined  to 
defend  himself  from  the  assault  of  the  high- 
waymen who  were  reported  still  to  infest  that 
neighbonrhood,  or— irightfhl,  but  still  more 
tikely  supposition! — ^that  he  was  neither 
more  ncr  leas  than  a  dashing  highwayman 
himselL  There  was  no  room  for  doubt  ere 
many  mlnoliB  had  elapsed ;  a  black  crape 
was  hnng  ovA^Iha  upper  part  of  his  face ; 
while  his  chin  and  lipc  were  nffloiently 
concealed  by  a  handsome  beard  and  very 
glossy  moostachea.  On— on  he  came  with 
slackened  rein ;  and,  on  reaching  the  side  of 
the  coach,  said  sharply  and  decidedly  to  the 
driver,  **Stop  a  few  minutes;"   and  then 

1   lifting  his  hat,  bowed  in  the  politest  manner  I 
to  the  paasengen  inaide.    "^Hiat  do  you 


moan,  plr,  by  alarming  people  on  the  King's 
highway?  and  what  do  you  want  with  usV^ 
said  the  legal  brother  in  a  trembling  voice. 

**  MtTcly  to  enquire  how  you  have  enjoyed 
the  drive  hitherto,  and  to  wish  you  a  pro»- 
perouH  journey.  In  the  meantime,  I  invite  you 
to  gut  out  and  Btruteb  your  limbs ;-'  oa  he  said 
thiH  he  touched  the  butt-end  of  hU  pistol,  and 
we  all  descended  from  the  coach. 

"  What !  load  vounself  with  a  bag  of  that 
enormous  rIzc  ?''  he  continued,  as  the  hrotliers 
refusi:d  to  part  company  with  the  treasure 
they  had  guarde«l  so  long ;  *'Comc,  drup  it — 
or  I  shall  conclude  it  is  stufTed  with  bank 
notes — let  it  go,  gentlemen,  or — '-  and  again 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  brass-mounted  handle. 
The  bag  was  dropped  from  the  unwilHug 
hands  of  its  supporters;  the  highwayman, 
dismounting  aud  carrying  the  rein  upon 
his  arm,  neglected  the  booty  at  his  lect, 
and  politely  begging  us  to  excuse  the 
lil)erty  he  was  taking,  requested  the  loan  of 
any  jewels  we  happened  to  have  alK>ut  uh. 
Fanny  Osgood  wore  a  beautiful  cameo  brooch 
which  had  been  a  gift  from  Charles  Ardlcy, 
and  tried  to  cover  it  with  her  shawl  in  vain, 
for  the  robber's  eye  was  upon  it  in  a  moment ; 
and,  in  no  gentle  manner,  he  wrenched  from 
her  breast  the  Ariadne  and  Theseus  which 
had  been  her  favourite  ornament  ever  since 
it  came  into  her  possession.  Search  was  made 
in  all  parts  of  the  coach  ;  the  pockets  were 
rifled,  the  seats  lifted  up.  The  gentlemen 
were  ordered  to  throw  open  their  waistcoats ; 
and,  at  lost,  the  disappointed  marauder  turned 
to  the  bag,  and  was  assured  by  the  trembling 
lips  of  both  the  brothers  that  it  contained 
nothing  but  a  few  shirts. 

"  They  must  be  prodigiously  well  starched,'' 
said  the  robber,  as  he  wrenched  it  open. '-  for 
they  crackle  like  so  much  paper." 

So  saying,  he  laid  hamis  upon  the  will. 
"  Ha  I"  he  cried,  "  this  is  worth  all  the  roHt  of 
the  jewels.  Whoever  wants  to  recover  this, 
need  only  write  to  the  Silver  Cups,  Duck 
Lane,  oflering  a  good  reward,  and  Jack 
Mollet  is  not  the  man  to  be  unreasonable.'' 

''Allow me  to liiTite down  the  nddrebs,  sir?" 
said  the  lawyer,  a  little  comforted  with  the 
robber's  promise  of  restitution ;  and  we  were 
again  permitted  to  enter  the  coach.  Before  I 
did  so,  however,  1  managed,  while  unobserved 
by  the  highwayman,  to  pick  up  a  tj>mall 
volume  which  had  fallen  out  of  his  pocket 
on  dismounting  firom  his  horse,  and  I  quietly 
stowed  it  awav  in  hopes  of  discovering  the 
culprit  throngh  its  means,  and  of  punicihing 
him  for  his  crime.  And  in  this  I  succeeded, 
though  several  years  intervened  before  I  could 
bring  him  to  justice. 

Every  effort  to  discover  the  malefactor  or 
regain  possession  of  the  will  was  unavailing. 
Charles  Ardley,  however,  continued  true  to 
the  disinherited  heiress,  and  married  her  in 
a  few  months,  Doctor  Dibble  no  longer  re- 
fusing his  consent,  as  he  kindly  expressed  it, 
that  one  beggar  should  marry  another.    A 
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lawsuit,  however,  in  the  absence  of  the  will, 
was  not  long  in  starting  up  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession ;  and,  to  my  great  delight,  I  heard  in 
a  few  years,  that  it  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Fanny,  as  heir-at-law  against  several  com- 
petitors. Charles  thus  had  the  reward  of  his 
disinterested  conduct;  and,  having  had  the 

good  luck  in  the  days  of  her  poverty  to  gain 
>octor  Dibble's  consent  to  his  marriage,  he 
felt  that  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  kinswoman 
might  rest  in  peace,  as  her  will  had  been 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.     Nine  or  ten  years 

gassed  on,  and  I  was  now  four-and-twenty. 
usiness  had  brought  me  to  England,  and 
again  I  found  myself  in  the  quiet  parish  of 
Moddingfleld,  a  guest  of  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Davies  ;  but,  every  day  and  all  day  long,  a 
visitor  at  the  Manor.  Charles  Ardley  had 
made  great  improvements  on  the  estate,  and 
had  settled  down  as  an  active  country  gentle- 
man, the  terror  of  poachers  and  evil-doers, 
far  and  near.  Mary  also  lived  at  the  Manor, 
and  all  my  former  feelings  of  love  and  attach- 
ment had  awakened  with  tenfold  force.  Nor 
had  hers  altogether  died  out.  In  short,  we  were 
very  happy ^  except  that  we  saw  no  possibility 
of  overcoming  Charles's  antipathy  to  a  West 
India  planter  ;  and,  without  his  approbation, 
I  felt  too  Bare  that  Mary  would  never  accept 
my  hand.  One  day,  Charles  told  me  a  culprit 
was  to  be  brought  before  him  accused  of 
highway  robbery  ;  not  a  common-place  foot- 
pad, he  paid,  but  a  dashing  fellow,  mounted  on 
a  good  horse,  and  armed  with  sword  and  pistol. 

"  How  strange,''  I  said,  *'  if  he  were  to  turn 
out  to  be  the  hero  of  our  adventure  at  Chapel 
House.  I  should  like  to  be  present  at  the 
examination,  for  I  think  I  could  recognize 
him  at  once." 

Ue  laughed  at  such  a  boast,  and  agreed. 
The  prisoner  was  a  hard-featured  vulgar 
fellow,  whom  the  distur1)cd  state  of  the 
country  had  set  upon  desperate  expedients — 
very  different  in  outward  appearance  from 
the  well-remembered  freebooter  of  former 
days.  But  there  is  something,  I  suppose,  in 
the  atmosphere  of  guilt  wliich  is  favorable 
to  the  recollection  of  a  crime.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  will-stealing  adventure 
came  clearly  before  me,  as  I  looked  on  the 
features  of  the  prisoner.  "Mary,''  I  said, 
'*  don't  let  us  be  afraid  of  any  opposition  to 
our  marriage.  I  have  hit  upon  a  plot  which 
is  sure  to  succeed."  The  culprit  was  dis- 
missed for  want  of  proof;  and  the  magistrate, 
glowing  \vith  the  dignity  of  his  office,  came 
into  tlie  library  into  which  I  had  gone  a  few 
minutes  before.  Charles  started  as  he  saw 
a  little  book  lying  on  the  table.  He  took  it 
up  with  the  greatest  surprise.  "My  own 
old  Horace,"  he  said.  "  I  have  missed  it  for 
many  years.  Where  can  it  have  been  all 
this  time?" 

"  I  have  had  it  with  me  in  Jamaica,"  I 
said. 

"  I  don't  remember  lending  it  to  you," 
said  Charles,  coldly ;  **  and  I  am  certain  I 


never  made  you  a  present  of  it.     Hov  dii 
it  happen  to  get  into  your  posBeaion  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  ask  Mrs.  Ardl^,"  I 
said,  "  how  she  managed  to  recover  kr 
cameo  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  which  riw  Jert 
at  the  same  time  yon  did  the  Horace,  but 
which  I  see  now  in  its  old  place  m  her 
breast" 

The  magistrate  was  quelled  In  a  moBHit 

"  Yon  have  an  immense  mcmoiy,"  k  re- 
plied at  last  *'  Do  you  really  think  yooAedd 
recollect  the  freebooter  of  Chapel  Uooeel'* 

"  Certainly,"  I  said ;  "  bat  I  am  not  Im^ 
sible  to  the  power  of  hash-money." 

"  How  much  ?  "  he  inquired  with  a  Itn(^ 
as  at  that  instant  Mary  came  hito  the 
room. 

'*  This  hand,"  I  said,  taking  Mary's  haai 
in  mine  ; — and  we  have  gone  upon  our  way 
rejoicing,  hand  in  hand  together,  ever  lince. 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAM). 

CHAFTEB  XXVI. 

Eixo  Henry  the  Seventh  did  not  ton  oat 
to  be  as  fine  a  fellow  as  the  nobilitvaod 
people  hoped  in  the  first  joy  of  their  deViTo- 
ance  from  Richard  the  Third.  He  was  very 
cold,  crafty,  and  calculating,  and  would  do 
almost  anything  for  money.  He  poseewd 
considerable  ability,  but  his  cMef  rn^t  i^ 
pears  to  have  been  that  he  was  not  am 
when  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  it 

The  new  King  had  promised  the  sobln 
who  had  espoused  his  cause  that  he  voald 
marry  the  princess  Elizabeth.  The  fint 
thing  he  did,  was,  to  direct  her  to  be  reoMTcd 
from  the  castle  of  Sheriflf  Hntton  in  York- 
shire, where  Richard  had  placed  her,  and 
restored  to  the  care  of  her  mother  in  Loodofl. 
The  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  Edward  Pha- 
tagenet  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence,  had  been  kept  a  priioner  in  this 
same  old  Yorkshire  castle  with  her.  This 
boy,  who  was  now  fifteen,  the  new  King 
placed  in  the  Tower  for  safety.  Then  he 
came  to  London  in  great  state,  and  gratified 
the  people  with  a  fine  procession ;  on  which 
kind  of  show  he  often  very  much  relied  for 
keeping  them  in  good  humour.  The  aporti 
and  feasts  which  took  place  were  foUowel 
by  a  terrible  feyer,  called  the  Sweating  Sickr 
ness ;  of  which  great  numbers  of  pea|>I< 
died.  Lord  Mayors  and  Aldermen '  are 
thought  to  have  suflercd  moiit  finai  it: 
whether  because  they  were  in  the  ftahit  of 
over-eating  themselves,  or  because  tiier  were 
very  jealous  of  preserving  filth  and  nouancei 
in  the  City  (as  they  have  been  since),  I  deo^ 
know. 

The  King's  coronation  was  postponed  oa 
account  of  the  general  ill-health,  and  he  aflo^ 
wards  deferred  his  marriage,  as  if  he  were  not 
very  anxious  that  it  shoum  take  place :  aadf 
even  after  that,  deferred  tho  Queen's  coioiui- 
tion  60  long  that  ho  gave  offence  to  the  York 
party.    However,  he  set   these  things  right 
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In  the  end,  by  hanginfi;  eome  men  and 
aeixing  on  the  rich  poMes&ions  of  others ; 
and  granting  more  popular  pardons  to  the 
followera  of  the  late  King  than  could,  at 
flnt,  be  got  from  him ;  and  by  employing 
about  bis  Court  some  not  very  acrupalous 
persons  who  had  been  employed  in  the  pre- 
Tions  reign. 

As  this  reign  was  principally  remarkable 
for  two  very  curious  impostures  which  ha^e 
become  fiunons  in  history,  we  will  make  those 
two  stories  its  principal  feature : 

There  wis  a  priest  at  Oxford  of  the  name  of 
Simons,  who  h^  for  a  pupil  a  handsome  boy 
named  Lambert  Simnel,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
baker.  Partly  to  gratify  his  own  ambitious 
ends,  and  piurtly  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  a 
■ecret  party  formed  against  the  King,  this 
priest  declared  that  his  pupil,  the  boy.  was 
no  other  than  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick ; 
who  (as  eTerrbody  might  have  known)  was 
Mfely  locked  up  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  priest  and  the  boy  went  over  to  Ireland, 
and  at  Dublin  enlisted  in  their  cause  all  ranks 
of  the  people  :  who  seem  to  have  been  gene- 
rous enough,  but  exceedingly  irrational.  The 
Earl  of  Kildare,  the  governor  of  Ireland, 
declared  that  he  believed  the  boy  to  be  what 
the  priest  represented  ;  and  the  hoy,  who  had 
been  well  tutored  by  the  pricpt,  told  them 
such  things  of  his  childhood,  and  gave  them 
so  many  descriptions  of  the  Royal  family, 
that  they  were  perpetually  shouting  and 
hurrahing. and drinkinghis  hcallh.  and  making 
all  kinds  of  noUy  and  thirsty  demonstrations, 
to  express  their  belief  in  him.  Nor  was 
this  feeling  confined  to  Irela»d  alone,  for  the 
Earl  of  LincolUy  whom  the  late  usurper  had 
named  as  his  successor,  went  over  to  the 
young  Pretender ;  and,  after  holding  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Burgundy — the  sister  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  who  detested  the  present  King  and 
all  his  race — sailed  to  Dublin  with  two 
thousand  German  soldiers  of  her  providing. 
In  this  promising  state  of  the  boy's  fortunes. 
he  was  crowned  there,  with  a  crown  taken  off 
the  head  of  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  was  then,  according  to  the  Irish  custom 
of  those  days,  carried  home  on  the  shoulders 
^  a  big  chieftain  possessing  a  great  deal  more 
^length  than  sense.  Father  Simons,  you 
may.  be  sure,  was  mighty  busy  at  the  coro- 
nation. 

Ten  days  afterwards,  the  (Jermans,  and 
the  IrUh«  and  the  priest  and  the  boy,  and 
the  Earl  <iC  Lincoln,  all  landed  in  Lancashire 
to  Invade  Eogland.  The  King,  who  had  good 
intelligence  of  tMr  movements,  set  up  his 
standard  at  Nottingham^- vbcre  vast  numbers 
resorted  to  him  every  day,  while  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln  could  gain  but  very  few.  With  his 
small  force  he  tried  to  make  for  the  town  of 
Newark;  but  the  King's  army,  getting  be- 
tween him  and  that  place,  he  luul  no  choice 
bnt  to  risk  a  battle  at  Stoke.  It  soon  ended 
in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Pretender's 


forces,  one  half  of  whom  wore  killed  ;  among 
them,  the  Eurl  himself.  The  priest  and  the 
baker's  boy  were  taken  prisoners.  The  priest, 
after  confessing  the  trick,  was  shut  up  in 
prison,  where  he  afterwards  died — suddenly 
perhaps ;  the  boy  was  taken  into  the  King  s 
kitchen  and  made  a  turnspit.  lie  was  aftiT- 
wanls  raised  to  the  station  of  one  of  the 
King's  falconers  ;  and  so  ended  this  strange 
imposition. 

There  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
Dowager  Qneen — always  a  restless  and  busy 
woman — ^liad  had  some  share  in  tutoring  the 
baker's  son.  The  King  was  very  angry  with 
her.  whether  or  no.  lie  seissed  upon  her  pro- 
perty, and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent  at  Ber- 
mondsey. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  end  of  this 
story  would  have  put  the  Irish  people  on 
their  guard  ;  but,  they  were  quite  ready  to 
receive  a  second  impostor,  as  they  hnd  re- 
ceived the  first,  and  tliat  same  troublfsomo 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  soon  gave  them  the 
opportunity:  All  of  a  sudden  there  ap- 
peared at  Uork,  in  a  vessel  arriving  from  Por- 
tugal, a  young  man  of  excellent  abilities,  of 
very  handsome  appearance  and  most  winning 
manners,  who  declared  himself  to  be  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  King  Edward 
the  Fourth.  "  O,"  said  some,  even  of  those 
ready  Irish  believers ;  **  but  surely  that  young 
Prince  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  in  the 
Tower !  " — "  It  w  supposed  so,"  said  the 
enpraging  voung  man ;  **  and  my  brother  was 
killed  in  that  gloomy  prison  ;  but  I  escaped 
— it  don't  matter  how,  at  present — and  have 
l>oen  wandering  alK>ut  the  world  for  seven 
long  years."  This  explanation  being  quite 
satisfactory  to  numl>ers  of  the  Irish  people, 
they  liegan  again  to  shout  and  to  hurrah,  and 
to  drink  his  health,  and  to  make  the  noisy  and 
thirsty  demonstrations  all  over  again.  And 
the  big  chieftain  in  Dublin  began  to  look 
out  for  another  coronation,  and  another 
young  King  to  be  carrieil  home  on  his  back. 

Now,  King  Ilenrv  heing  then  en  bad 
terms  with  France,  the  French  King,  Charles 
the  Eighth,  saw  that  by  pretending  to  believe 
in  the  handsome  young  man,  he  could  trouble 
his  enemy  sorely.  So,  he  invited  him  over 
to  the  French  Court,  and  appointed  him  a 
body-guard,  and  treated  him  in  all  respects 
as  if  he  really  were  the  Duke  of  York. 
Peace,  however,  being  soon  concluded  between 
the  two  Kings,  the  pretended  Duke  was 
turned  adrift,  and  wandered  for  protection 
to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  She,  after 
feigning  to  inquire  into  the  reality  of  his 
claims,  declared  him  to  be  the  very  picture 
of  her  dear  departed  brother ;  gave  him  a 
body-guard  at  her  court,  of  thirty  halber- 
diers ;  and  called  him  by  the  sounding  name 
of  the  White  Rose  of  England. 

The  leading  members  of  the  White  Rose 
party  in  England  sent  over  an  agent,  named 
Sir  Robert  Clifford,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
AVhite  Rose's  claims  were  good ;   the  King 
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alBo  Fcnt  over  his  agents  to  inquire  into  the 
Rose's  history.  The  White  Roses  declared  the 
younp:  man  to  be  really  the  Duke  of  York ; 
the  King  declared  him  to  be  Prrkin  War- 
BECi:,  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  the  city  of 
Toumay,  who  had  acquired  his  knowlpdge 
of  England,  its  language  and  manners,  from 
the  Englidi  merchants  who  traded  in 
Flanders ;  it  was  alsc  stated  by  the  Royal 
agents  that  he  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Lady  Brompton,  the  wife  of  an  exiled  English 
nobleman,  and  that  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
had  caused  him  to  be  trained  and  taught, 
expressly  for  this  deception.  The  King  then 
required  the  Archduke  Philip,  who  was  the 
sovereign  of  Burgundy,  to  banisli  this  new 
Pretender,  or  to  deliver  him  up  ;  but,  as  the 
Arctiduke  replied  that  he  could  no  control 
the  Duchess  fn  her  own  land,  the  King,  in 
revenge,  took  the  market  •f  English  cloth 
away  from  Antwerp,  and  prevented  all 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries. 

He  also,  by  arts  and  bribes,  prevailed  on 
Sir  Robert  Clifford  to  betray  his  employers ; 
and  he  denouncing  several  famous  English 
noblemen  as  being  secretly  the  friends  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  the  King  had  three  of  the 
foremost  executed  at  once.  Whether  he 
pardoned  the  remainder  because  they  were 
poor,  I  do  not  know;  but  It  is  only  too  pro- 
bfible  that  he  refused  to  pardon  one  famous 
nobleman  against  whom  the  same  Clifford 
soon  afterwiu^B  informed  separately,  because 
he  was  ridi.  This  was  no  other  than 
Sir  William  Stanley,  who  had  saved  the 
King's  life  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  bield. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  his  trea-^on 
amounted  to  much  more  than  his  having  said, 
^at  if  he  wem  sure  the  young  man  was  the 
Duke  of  York,  he  would  not  take  arms 
against  him.  Whatever  he  had  done  he  ad- 
mitted, like  an  honorable  spirit ;  and  he  lost 
his  head  for  it,  and  the  covetous  King  gained 
all  his  wealth. 

Perkin  Warbeck  kept  quiet  for  three  years ; 
but,  as  the  Flemings  began  to  complain 
heavily  of  the  loss  of  their  trade  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  Antwerp  market  on  his 
account,  and  as  it  was  not  unlikely  that  they 
might  even  go  so  fkr  as  to  take  his  life  or 
give  him  up,  he  fonnd  it  necessary  to  do 
something.  Accordingly  he  made  a  despe- 
rate sally,  and  landed,  with  only  a  few  hun- 
dred men,  on  the  coast  of  Deal.  But  he  was 
soon  glad  to  get  back  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came ;  for  the  country  people  rose 
against  his  followers,  killed  a  great  many, 
and  took  a  hundred  and  fiftv  prisoners :  who 
were  all  driven  to  London  tied  together  with 
ropes,  like  a  team  of  cattle.  Every  one  of 
them  was  hanged  on  some  part  or  other  of 
the  sea-shore,  in  order  that  if  any  more  men 
should  come  over  with  Perkin  Warbeck.  they 
might  see  the  bodies  as  a  warning  before  they 
landed. 
Then  the  wary  King,  by  making  a  treaty 


of  commer*e  with  the  Flemings,  drove  Per- 
kin Warbeck  out  of  that  country :  and,  liy 
completely  gaining  over  the  Irish  to  1^  mdit, 
deprived  him  of  that  asYlmn  toa  He 
wandered  away  to  Scotland,  and  told  Ui 
story  at  that  Court  King  James  the  Fmrth 
of  Scotland,  who  was  no  fHend  to  Khig 
Henry,  and  had  no  reason  to  be  (fbr  King 


Henry  had  bribed  his  Scotch  lords  to  Mny 
him  more  than  once,  but  had  never  sneeesM 
in  his  plots),  gave  him  a  great  retiptks, 
called  him  his  cousin,  and  gave  bim  In  ■■- 
riage  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  a  beantiU 
and  charming  creature  related  to  the  royd 
house  of  Stuart. 

Alarmed  by  this  successfhl  re-sppcannes 
of  the  Pretender,  the  King  still  udenuned,  H 
and  bought,  and  bribed,  and  kept  Us  doings  || 
and  Perkin  Warbeck's  stor^  in  the  dark,  whit 
he  might,  one  would  imagine,  have  rendered 
the  matter  clear  to  all  England.  Bnt,  Ibr  all 
bis  bribing  of  the  Scotch  lords  at  the  Sootek 
King's  C<rart,  he  could  not  proonre  the  Fn- 
tcnder  to  be  delivered  up  to  him.  JasMS, 
though  not  very  particular  in  many  rcspccta, 
would  not  betray  him,  and  the  eveHniT 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  so  provided  him  vita 
arms,  and  good  soldiers,  and  wifli  mosey 
besides,  thathe  had  soon  a  little  army  of  tfleca 
hundred  men  of  various  nations,  with  these, 
and  aided  by  the  Scottish  King  in  person,  he 
crossed  the  borders  into  England,  and  made  a 
proclamation  to  the  people,  in  which  hecalifd 
the  King  "  Henry  Tudor ;"  olfered  large 
rewards  to  any  who  should  take  or  &• 
tress  him  :  and  announced  himself  as  King 
Richard  the  Fourth,  come  to  receive  the 
homage  of  his  faithful  subjecta  His  faithful 
subjects,  however,  cared  nothing  ibr  bun,  and 
hated  his  faithful  troops  :  who,hdng  of  dj^ 
ferent  nations,  quarrelled  also  amng  them- 
selves. Worse  than  this,  if  wane  were 
possible,  they  began  to  plunder  the  eountry  *, 
upon  which  the  White  Rose  said,  that  he 
would  rather  lose  his  rights,  than  gain  them 
through  the  miseries  of  the  English  people. 
The  ^ttish  King  made  a  jest  of  his  scruples, 
but  the^  and  their  whole  force  went  bads 
again  without  fighting  a  battlo.  •■ 

The  worst  consequence  of  this  attempt^ II 
was,  that  a  rising  took  place  among  tte  | 
people  of  Cornwall,  who  considered  the*' 
selves  too  heavily  taxed  to  meet  the  ebaiges 
of  the  expected  war.  Stimulated  by  Wkuar 
mock,  a  lawyer,  and  Joseph,  a  blaakttaiih, 
and  joined  by  Lord  Audley  and  tone 
other  country  gentlemen,  they  marched  on 
all  the  way  to  Deptford  Brldjga,  where  they 
fboght  a  battle  with  the  King's  anny.  They 
were  defeated — ^though  the  Cornish  men  fonriit 
with  great  bravery — and  the  lord  was  be- 
headed, and  the  lawyer  and  the  blacksmith 
were  banged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  The 
rest  were  pardoned.  The  King,  who  believed 
every  man  to  be  as  avaricious  as  himselC 
and  thought  that  money  could  settle  aoy- 
tbing,  allowed  them  to  make  bargains  Ibr 
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fheir  liberty  with  the  soldien  who  had  taken 
them. 

Perkin  Warbccki  doomed  to  wander  up 
■nd  down,  and  never  to  find  rc«t  anywhere — 
a  mul  fate  :  almost  a  safBcient  paniehment  for 
an  imposture,  which  he  seems  in  time  to  have 
half  l)clicved  himself— lost  his  Scottish  re- 
fhgc  through  a  tmce  being  made  between  the 
two  kings;  and  foond  himself,  once  more, 
without  a  country  before  him  in  which  he 
could  lay  his  head.  But  James— alwavs 
honorable  and  trae  to  him,  alike  when  he 
melted  down  his  plate,  and  even  the  great  gold 
chain  he  had  been  used  to  wear,  to  pay, 
soldiers  In  his  cause :  and  now,  when  that 
cauK  was  lost  and  nopeless — did  not  con- 
clude the  treaty,  until  he  had  safely  departed 
out  of  the  Scottish  dominions.  He  and  his 
beaatifnl  wife — who  was  faithful  to  him 
under  all  reverses,  and  left  her  state  and 
home  to  follow  his  poor  fortunes — ^^erc  put 
aboard  rhip  with  everythbig  necessary  for 
their  comfort  and  protection,  and  sailed  for 
Ireland. 

But,  the  Irish  people  had  had  enoup^h  of 
counterfeit  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Dukes  of 
York,  for  one  while ;  and  would  give  the 
White  Rose  no  aid.  So,  the  White  Rose- 
encircled  by  thorns  indeed — resolved  to  go 
with  his  beautiful  wife  to  Cornwall  as  a  forlorn 
rcf^onrce.  and  see  what  might  be  made  of  the 
Cornish  men,  who  had  risen  so  valiantly  a 
little  while  before,  and  had  fought  so  bravely 
at  Deptford  Bridge. 

To  Whitsand  Bay,  (n  Cornwall,  accordingly, 
came  Perkin  WarlSeck  and  his  wife ;  and  the 
lovely  lady  he  shut  up  for  safety  in  the  Castle 
of  St.  Michael's  Mount  and  then  marched  into 
Devonshire  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
Cornisli  men.  These  were  increased  to  six 
thousand  by  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Exeter ; 
but,  there  the  people  made  a  stout  resistance, 
and  he  went  on  to  Taunton,  where  he  came 
in  Pi{(ht  of  the  King^a  army.  The  stout 
Cornish  men,  although  they  were  few  in 
number,  and  badly  armed,  were  so  bold,  that 
they  never  thought  of  retreating,  but  bravely 
looked  forward  to  a  battle  on  the  morrow. 
Unhappily  for  them,  the  man  who  was  pos- 
%BSBod  of  so  many  engaging  qualities,  and 
1^0  attracted  so  many  people  tohfs  side  when 
he  had  nothing  else  with  which  to  tempt 
them,  was  not  as  brave  as  they.  In  the  night, 
when  the  two  armies  lay  opposite  to  each 
other,  he  mounted  a  swift  horse  and  fled. 
When  mocning  dawned,  the  poor  confiding 
Cornish  men,  discovering  that  they  had  no 
leader,  surrendered  to  the  King's  power. 
Some  of  them  wefvhaiiged,  and  the  rest  were 
pardoned,  and  went  misenUjr.  home. 

Before  the  King  pursnedPerkin  Warbeck 
to  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  in  the  New  Forest, 
where  it  was  soon  known  tiiat  he  had  taken 
refuge,  he  sent  a  body  of  horsemen  to  Saint 
MicliiU'l's  Mount,  to  seize  his  wife.  She 
was  soon  taken  and  brought  as  a  captive 


and  so  good,  and  so  devoted  to  the  man  in 
whom  she  believed,  that  the  King  regarded 
her  with  compassion,  treated  her  with  groat 
respect,  and  placed  her  at  Court,  near  the 
Queen-8  person.  And  many  years  after  Porkin 
Warbeck  was  no  more,  and  when  his  strange 
story  had  become  like  a  nursery  tale,  she  was 
called  the  White  Rose,  by  the  people^  in 
remembrance  of  her  beauty. 

The  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  the  King's  men  ;  and  the  King, 
pursuing  his  usual  dark  artful  ways,  sent  pre- 
tended friends  to  Perkin  Warbeck  to  per/^uiide 
him  to  come  out  and  surrender  himself. 
This  he  soon  did  ;  the  King  having  taken 
a  good  look  at  the  man  of  whom  he  had 
heard  so  much — from  behind  a  screen — 
directed  him  to  be  well  mounted,  and  to  ride 
behind  him  at  a  little  distance,  guarded,  but 
not  bound  in  any  way.  So  they  entered 
London  with  the  King's  favorite  show — a 
procession  ;  and  some  of  the  people  hooted  as 
the  Pretender  rode  slowly  through  the  streets 
to  the  Tower ;  but  the  greater  part  were  quiet, 
nnd  very  curious  to  see  hiuL  From  the 
Tower,  he  was  taken  to  the  Palace  at  West- 
minptor,  and  there  lodged  like  a  gentleman, 
though  closely  watchud.  He  was  examined 
every  now  and  then  as  to  his  imposture  ;  but 
the  king  was  so  secret  in  all  he  did,  that 
even  then,  he  gave  it  a  consequence  which 
it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  in  Itself 
deserved. 

At  last   Perkin  Warbeck  ran  away,  and 
took  refuge  in  another  sanctuary  near  Rich- 
mond in  Surrey.    From  this  he  was  again 
persuaded  to  deliver  himself  up  ;  and  being 
conveyed  to  London,  ho  stood  in  the  stocks 
for  a  whole  day,  outside  Westminster  Hall, 
and  there  read  a  paper  purporting  to  be  his 
full  confession,  and  relating  his  history  as  Die 
King's  agents  had  originally  described  it.    He 
was  then  shut  up  in  the  Tower  again,  in  the 
company  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had 
now  been  there  for  fourteen  years :  ever  since 
his  removal  out  of  Yorkshire,  except  when 
the  King  had  had  him  at  Court,  and  had 
shown  him  to  the  people,  to  prove  the  impos- 
ture   of  the  Baker's  boy.     It   is   but    too 
probable,  when  we  consider  the  crafty  cha- 
racter of  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  these  two 
were  brought  together  for  a  cruel  purpose. 
A  plot  was   soon  discovered  between  them 
and  the  keepers,  to   murder  tlie  Governor, 
get  possession    of  the    keys,    and  proclaim 
Perkin  Warbeck  as  King  Richard  the  Fourth. 
That  there  was  some  such  plot,  is  likely ;  that 
they  were  tempted  into  it,  is  at  least  as  likely; 
that  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Warwick— last 
male  of  the  Plantagenet  line — was  too  un- 
used to  the  world,  and  too  ignorant  and  simple 
to  know  much  about  it,  whatever  it  was,  is 
perfectly  certain ;  and  that  it  was  the  King's 
interest  to  get  rid  of  him,  is  no  leas  so.    He 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  and  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
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York,  whose  shadowy  hirtory  was  made  more 
Bhadowy — and  ever  will  be  henceforth — ^by 
the  mystery  and  craft  of  the  King.  If  he  had 
turned  hin  great  natural  advantaRCS  to  a  more 
boneBt  acconntf  he  might  have  lived  a  happy 
and  reinfected  life,  even  in  those  days.  But 
he  died  upon  a  gallows  at  Tyburn,  leaving 
the  Scottish  lady  who  had  loved  him  so  well, 
kindly  protected  at  the  Queen's  Court  After 
Fomc  time  she  forgot  her  old  loves  and  trou- 
bles, as  so  many  people  do  with  Time's  mer- 
ciful assistance,  and  married  a  Welsh  gentle- 
man. Her  second  husband,  Sib  Matthkw 
Cradoo,  more  honest  and  more  happy  than 
her  first,  lies  beside  her  in  a  tomb  in  the  old 
church  of  Swansea. 

The  ill-blood  between  France  and  England 
in  this  reign,  arose  out  of  the  continued  plot- 
ting of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  dis- 
putes respecting  the  affairs  of  Brittany.  The 
King  feigned  to  be  very  patriotic,  indignant, 
and  warlike  ;  bat  he  always  contrived  so  as 
never  to  make  war  in  reality,  and  always  to 
make  money.  His  taxation  of  the  people,  on 
pretence  of  war  with  France,  involved,  at  one 
time,  a  very  dangerous  insurrection,  headed 
by  Sir  John  Egremont,  and  a  common  man 
called  John  k  Chambre.  But  it  was  sub- 
dued by  the  royal  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  The  knighted 
John  escaped  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  ever  ready  to  receive  any  one  who 
gave  the  King  trouble  ;  and  the  plain  John 
was  hanged  at  York,  in  the  midst  of  a  num- 
ber of  his  men,  but  on  a  much  higher  gibbet^ 
as  being  a  greater  traitor.  Hunff  high  or 
hurif?  low,  however,  hanging  is  much  the  same 
to  the  person  hung. 

Witliin  a  year  after  her  marriage,  the  Queen 
had  given  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  called 
Prince  Arthur,  in  remembrance  of  the  old 
British  prince  of  romance  and  story;  and  who, 
when  all  these  events  had  happened,  being  then 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  married  to  Gatde- 
RixE,  the  daughter  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
with  great  rejoicings  and  bright  prospects ; 
but  in  a  very  few  months  he  sickened  and  died. 
As  soon  as  the  King  had  recovered  from  his 
grief,  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  fortune  of 
the  Spanish  Princess,  amounting  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  should  go  out  of  the 
family ;  and  therefore  arranged  that  the  young 
widow  should  marry  bis  second  son  Hexrt, 
then  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  too  should 
be  fifteen.  There  were  objections  to  this 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  clergy ;  but  as 
the  iniallible  Pope  was  gained  over,  and  as 
he  must  be  right,  that  settled  the  business 
for  the  time.  The  King's  eldest  daughter  was 
provided  for,  and  a  long  course  of  disturbance 
was  considered  to  be  set  at  rest,  by  her  being 
married  to  the  Scottish  King. 
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And  now  the  Qneen  died.  When  the  King 
had  got  over  that  grief  too,  his  mind  ooee 
more  reverted  to  his  darling  money  for  con- 
solation, and  he  thought  of  marrying  the 
dowager  Queen  of  Naples,  who  was  Imneiisply 
rich  :  but,  as  it  turned  out  not  to  be  pndieabie 
to  gain  the  money,  however  practiable  it 
might  have  been  to  gain  the  lady,  he  nve  np 
the  idea.  He  was  not  so  fond  of  m  Imt 
that  he  soon  proposed  to  marry  the  Doiifrcr 
DucheflB  of  Savoy,  and  soon  aftenraida  the 
widow  of  the  King  of  Castile,  who  waa  ivm 
nmd.  But  he  made  a  money-bftrgain  iiistei^ 
and  married  neither. 

The  DucheflB  of  Bnrgondy,  among  tk 
other  discontented  people  to  whom  she  brf 
given  refage,  had  soeltered  Edmvsd  m 
LA  Pole  (younger  brother  of  that  Earl  of 
Lincoln  who  was  killed  at  Stoke),  now  Eui 
of  Suffolk.  The  King  had  prenAed  npoi 
him  to  return  to  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Arthur ;  hat,  he  soon  afterwardii  went  away 
again  ;  and  then  the  King,  suspecting  a  con- 
spiracy, resorted  to  his  laTortto  pbua  of 
sending  him  some  treacherona  friends,  vii 
buying  of  those  scoundrels  the  secrets  tbcy 
disclosed  or  invented.  Some  arrests  and  rxe 
cutions  took  place  in  consequence.  In  the  «ii 
the  King,  on  a  promise  of  not  taking  his  lile. 
obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Edmnod 
de  la  Pole,  and  shut  him  up  In  the  Tower. 

This  was  his  last  enemy.  If  he  had  lirtd 
much  longer  he  wonld  have  made  many  more 
among  the  people,  by  the  grinding  exsctfcui 
to  which  he  constantly  exposed  them,  tad  by 
the  tyrannical  acts  of  his  two  prime  lavorUj* 
in  all  money-raising  matters,  EDxcyn  Dud- 
let  and  Richard  EMP8o>f.  But  Death— tb« 
enemy  who  is  not  to  be  bought  off  or  deceii't'd. 
and  on  whom  no  money,  and  no  treacbtTv, 
has  any  efl'dct — presented  himself  at  th'mjm'r- 
ture,  and  ended  the  King's  reica.  He  d!<  I 
of  the  gout  on  the  twenty-seesnd  of  April, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine,  m  li\e 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  after  reigmni; 
twenty-four  years;  and  was  buried  in  the 
beautiful  Chapel  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  he  had  himself  rounded,  and  which 
stlil  bears  his  name. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  great  CHIB7 
TOPHER  Columbus,  on  behalf  or  Spain,  ^ 
covered  what  was  then  called  The  Nev 
World.  Great  wonder,  interest,  and  Ik^  of 
wealth  being  awakened  in  England  thereby, 
the  King  and  the  merchants  of  LonJbn  and 
Bristol  fitted  out  an  English  ezp^tion  for 
iurther  discoveries  in  the  New  world,  and 
entrusted  it  to  Sebastun  Cabot,  of  Brietol, 
the  son  of  a  Venetian  jpUot  there.  He  vai 
very  suocenfiil  in  hisToyage,  and  i^ned  high 
reputation,  both  fbr  himseu  and  England. 
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A  FOB  UNDER  FOOT. 

I  8U2TOSE  that  If  there  were  established, 
under  sundry  and  divers  ports  of  London, 
OTOos  maiufaiined  at  a  great  heat  for  the 
drying  of  the  superiQCumbcnt  soil,  it  would 
not  be  thought  right  that  those  ovens  .should 
be  80  hot  as  to  slock-bakt!  the  people  who 
lire  over  them.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if, 
while  snch  an  arrangement  were  in  force,  it 
proved  a  very  common  thing  for  people 
under  whose  premises  an  oven  ran,  to  be 
found  of  a  morning  smoking  hot,  covered 
with  tender  crackling,  having  mattrasses 
saturated  with  their  gravy  underneath  them, 
painfully  reminding  us  of  Yorkshire  pudding ; 
such  a  state  of  things  would  be  considered 
uncomfortable,  and  would  excite  an  outcry 
along  all  the  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude 
that  cross  the  globe  between  Bermondsey 
and  Onololu. 

Now,  if  for  ovens  we  read  sewers,  for 
heat  stench,  and  for  a  baked  fellow-creature, 
one  dried  and  tortured  and  destroyed  by 
putrid  fever,  do  we  make  the  matter  plea- 
santcr?  I  think  not.  Surely  all  people 
ought,  by  this  time,  to  know  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  smell  the  drains,  in  or  near  a  house ;  how 
destructive  it  is  to  the  life  overhead,  when 
there  exist  under  a  city,  drains  that  can  be 
smelt.  Such  a  broth  as  there  is  under 
London,  and  such  a  Babel  of  cooks  as  there  is 
in  London,  who  seem  unable  ever  to  agree 
how,  when,  and  into  what,  they  should  pour  out 
,  that  broth,  is  not  to  be  thought  about  with  a 
'y^btai  head.  Since  the  remote  days  in  which 
ifc  ascertahicd  who  was  the  fbther  of 
Zebedee's  children,  we  have  never,  never,  met 
wiUi-any  puzzle  like  the  question — Which 
are  th^  old,  new,  consolidated,  or  other — if 
other— 4[k>mn^ioner8  of  Sewers ;  what  have 
they  said  ^r  done,  or  meant  to  say  or  do  ; 
what  have  been  their  intestine  wars,  their 
toils  and  trial)^j|nd  in  what  relation  do  they 
now  stand  towSMi.^e  drainage  of  the 
metropolis  T  Happy  are  tlLfiovlncMI  towns 
thoA  are  not  too  unwieldy  to  be  purified  at 
once.  We  have  had  a  crow's  nest  on  the  top 
of  St  Taul-s,  and  a  tremendous  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  the  whole  town,  prepara- 
tory to  a  grand  measure  of  univttsal  sewerage 
reform;  useful  local  measures  have  been 
discouraged,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
VOL.  va 


universal  measure  that  has  novor  c«»ni  r.  uii'l 
never  can  come  in  our  day,  simply  Uc.iii.>l' 
there  is  no  door  large  enough  for  it  to  enter 
by.  In  the  same  way,  not  very  long  since,  a 
very  useful  measure  of  pure  water  supjily  by 
private  enterprise,  was  checked  by  Parliament 
when  on  the  point  of  execution,  in  deference  to 
a  cominji:  comprehensive  universal  measjirc 
from  the  Government,  which  turned  out  to  l)e 
good  for  nothing  when  it  came.  Surely,  hy  this 
time,  sanitary  reformers  must  have  lo.sttlieir 
ta!«tc  for  magnificent  prospects,  und  must 
have  found  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive 
a  coach  and  four  into  a  parlour.  Having  cast 
a  net  into  the  sea,  haul  in  by  inches.  We 
are  terribly  behind-hand  as  to  public  health, 
and  sanitary  boards  have  recommended  to  us 
seven-league  boots,  wherewith  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  There  may  be  seven-league 
boots,  but  as  there  is  no  one  with  legs  long 
enough  to  bear  the  stretching  they  would  give 
him,  we  had  better  move  on  step  by  step; 
but,  alK)ve  all  things,  we  had  better  bo  in- 
stantly and  constantly  stepping  on. 

The  existence  of  prcventible  disease  costs, 
now,  in  London,  ten  thousand  a  year  in 
lives  ;  and,  in  one  way  and  another,  perhaps 
alK>ut  a  million  in  money,  through  the  loss 
of  health,  and  life,  and  labour..  Through- 
out the  rest  of  the  towns  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  expense  of  preventible  disease 
and  death  is  upwards  of  twelve  millions  in 
money ;  and  in  life,  the  lo^  is  equal  to  the 
depopulation  of  one  large  county  anmially. 
To  a  great  and  urgent  evil,  one  is  naturally  iu 
a  hurry  to  apply  a  great  and  iuntaut  reuioily. 
But,  since  that  is  impos<%ible.  let  us  wcjrk  ivs 
we  can,  hand  over  baud,  remembering,  how- 
ever, that  the  simultaneous  active  help  of 
every  man  able  to  hulp  in  amending  iconic 
unwholesome  state  of  things,  however  .small 
may  lye  the  work  of  each,  becomes  in  fact  a 
mighty  engine  working  out  good  over  the 
whole  country  daily. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  while,  by  a  few  ex- 
amples, to  strengthen  our  sense  of  the  reality 
of  drain-poison.  Typhus,  of  course,  is  not  its 
only  mode  of  manifesting  itself.  For  the 
foul  air  of  our  courts  and  alleys  the  only  two 
tests  known  to  chemists  arc  concentraicMl 
sulphuric  acid,  which  it  blackens  ;  and  organic 
life,  which  it  weakens  or  destroys.  In  man. 
it  affects  the  most  delicate  bodies— especially 
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Iho^o  of  cbiWron— most  distinctly;  mantfestlng 
its  action,  first  upon  the  weakest  part — aa  any 
p.irt  that  may  have  been  redu<;ed  in  tone  bv 
provioua  disease.  There  used  to  be  an  ill- 
drained  Fchool  at  Clarendon  Square,  Somers 
Town,  of  which  Dr.  Arnott  reported  that. 
every  year,  while  the  nuisance  was  at  its 
height,  and  until  it  was  remove<l  by  drainage, 
the  malaria  caused  some  remarkable  form  of 
disease.  In  one  year,  there  were  extraordinary 
nervous  affections,  rigid  spasms,  and  convul- 
sions of  the  limbs,  such  as  occur  alter  takiug 
poison  into  the  stomach.  Another  year  there 
was  typhoid  fever :  and  the  year  after,  perhaps 
ophthalmia,  or  obstinate  constipation. 

As  Niger  fever  does  not  destroy  negroes, 
80  it  would  appear  that  men  can  become, 
in  some  degree,  acclimatised,  even  to  the 
emanations  from  corrupt  animal  matter.  The 
man  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  a  foul 
court,  acquires  a  constitution  adapted  by  the 
beneficent  operations  of  nature  to  tliat  ex- 
ternal condition  of  his  lifb  ;  of  his  children, 
some  perish,  some  survive  and  become  also 
acclimatised.  But  the  adaptation  cannot  be 
perfect.  In  one  chance  hour  of  bodily  weakness 
the  poison  often  takes  possession  of  the  strong- 
hold of  the  man's  life,  and  he  perishes.  Night- 
men,  and  the  workmen  at  the  depot  for 
animal  matter  in  Paris  who  have  become  in 
this  way  acclimatised,  even  seem  to  cpjoy  ex- 
emption from  some  maladies,  by  the  change 
cftccted  in  their  blood  ;  as  vaccination  causes 
in  the  blood  a  mysterious  and  permanent  al- 
teration which  protects  us  against  small-pox. 
While  the  workmen  in  the  Montfau(^on  are 
robust,  tho  inhabitants  of  houses  in  its  neigh- 
bourhooil  are  tormented  with  fevers  ;  and.  at 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  half-a-mile  distant, 
wounds  and  sores  become  foul  whenever  the 
wind  blows  from  the  direction  of  the  Mont- 
faui^on.  Hospital  gangrene  is  more  fretjuent 
at  St.  Louis  that  at  any  other  hospital  in 
Paris,  though  there  is  none  other  so  airy  and 
BO  little  crowded. 

It  may  bo  curious  to  note  the  eficct  of  a 
London  life  on  birds.  In  the  course  of  some 
inquiries  made  by  certain  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  was  Professor  Owen,  a  slaughterman 
was  questioned  who  was  also  a  bird-fancier. 
He  had  lived  in  Bear  Yanl,  near  Clare 
Market,  exposed  to  the  combined  effluvia 
from  a  slaughter-house  and  a  tripe  factory.  He 
particularly  noted,  as  having  a  fatal  influence 
on  the  birds,  the  stench  raised  by  boiling  down 
tlio  fat  from  the  tripe  ofial.  He  said  **  You  may 
hang  the  cage  out  of  the  garret  window  in  anv 
h(Mise  round  Bear  Yard,  and  if  it  be  a  fresh 
bird  it  will  be  dead  in  a  week."  He  had 
roviously  lived,  for  a  time,  in  the  same  neigh- 
M.>urhood  in  a  room  over  the  Portugiil  Street 
burial-ground.  That  place  was  efjually  fatal 
to  his  binl.«.  He  had  removed  to  \  ere  Street, 
Clare  Market,  beyond  the  smells  from  those 
two  place."*,  and  he  was  able  to  keep  his 
birds  ^  In  town,  however,  the  ordinary  sing- 
iug  birds  did  not  usually  live    more  than 
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eighteen  months ;  in  cages  in  the  e<iiuit?f, 
they  would  live  nine  years  or  more,  on  mt 
same  food.  ^\7ien  he  particalarly  wished  U 
preserve  a  pet  bird,  he  sent  it  now  and  tkn 
into  tho  conntry  for  a  change  of  air. 

Let  us  take  two  or  three  casce^  neh  u 
might  occur  in  London  to  the  mostfradent 
of  us  ;  drawing  them  from  a  letter  aMwMcd 
by  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  Dean  of  WestaiHter. 
**I  was  passing  tho  drain  grating  it  Um 
comer  of  Union  Street,  Bond  Street,"  Mr. 
Cooper  writes,  "  when  I  perceived  a  moftUat 
and  disagrcealde  smell  arising  firom  Iti  Bciif 
immediately  attaclced  with  nausea  andiatft- 
describable  sensation  of  illness,  I  at  osee 
returned  home  and  drank  half  a  wine-glss^ 
of  brandy.  After  a  short  time,  the  indispoa- 
tion  appeared  to  pass  awny,  but  tbe  peculiar 
smell  of  the  drain  still  remaned  in  mj 
nostrils.''  Again,  a  stout  healthy  Berraiit 
maid  was  passing  a  drain  grating  at  the 
corner  of  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
perceived  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  bfeame 
faint  and  sick.  On  getting  home  »he  took  a 
cup  of  tea,  but  was  soon  after  seized  vith 
retching.  Then  she  hod  headache,  shivcriai 
fits,  pains  in  her  back  and  limbs,  and  thenen 
day  was  visited  by  the  doctor,  and  found  litk 
a  foul  brown  tongue,  a  flushed  face,  a  ImI 
dry  skin,  and opulse running  at  one  hoadiel 
and  twenty.  The  attack  quietly  safasidei 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  multiply  soch  cim  : 
they  occur  within  the  experience  of  nwrt 
Londoners,  and  relate  simply  to  thefffcrof 
passing  the  emanation  from  a  fosl  drain. 
What  would  Imi  tlie  effect  of  sleeping  by  it! 
Let  us  see.  The  following  is  a  short  tale  of 
City  life — and  death — ^related  on  the  aatboritr 
of  l)r.  Good. 

A  family  in  the  City  of  London  hail  oc- 
cupied the  same  house  for  many  yearn. 
enjoying  gootl  health.  One  dsy  a  nursery- 
maid was  seized  with  typhus  ferer.  She  was 
removed  from  the  house,  and  there  came 
another  in  her  place.  In  a  fboit  time  the 
new  nursery-maid  was  attacked  by  typhns 
fever,  and  was  also  sent  away.  A  few  wo?b 
afterwards,  typhus  fever  attacked  one  of  t^ 
children.  The  medical  man  then  saw  tbit 
there  must  be  some  local  cause  at  work,  afil 
instituted  an  inquiry.  He  brought  out  tkept 
facts : — that  the  nursery  was  situated  on  pt 
si'cond  floor  of  the  house  ;  and  that,  t«6  er 
three  weeks  before  the  first  case  of  Aver 
occurred,  a  sink  had  been  placed  in  (he 
corner  of  the  room  for  the  purpose  if  savine 
lalx)ur  to  the  servants.  This  sink  vu  fotun 
tt)  communicate  with  the  comn^Mi  sewer,  uA 
to  be  ouite  open  or  nntrApped.  It  m 
effectuallT  trapped,  and  there  was  no  noit 
fever  in  the  honse. 

We  arc  proving  principles  which  arc  well 
known,  but  they  never  can  be  made  too 
notorious,  or  kept  too  obstinately  present  to 
the  general  mind,  while  there  is  still  such  great 
need  as  there  is  in  our  time  to  bring  them  Into 
common  application  in  our  towns  and  hoosos. 
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X.  Piorry,  a  French  writer  on  dwellings,  says 
ibat  **  however  intense  may  be  the  smell 
arli*in^  from  cesspools,  U  Is  only  disag:rceable 
luid  not  directly  injurious.-'  Lft  us  take  a 
Frencii  answer  to  this  staggcriog  statement 
from  M.  Ruige  Delorme.  He  informs  us  that 
In  Faris,  at  the  Bank,  there  used  to  be  in  the 

Krter'a  chamber  a  nuall  crevice  in  the  tube 
iding  to  the  cesspool.  The  smell  in  this 
room  yvoH  insufferabie.  The  porter  died,  and 
no  one  could  assign  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Eight  months  afterwards,  the  tube  not  having 
been  repaired,  a  second  porter  died  in  the 
name  mysterious  way.  If.  d' Arcet  discovered, 
however,  that  the  fissure  was  th9  c«*is9  of 
both  the  deaths,  and  gave  the  ncccsiary 
cantionsL  Nothing  was  cktne.  M.  d*Arcct  had 
distinctly  stated  that  .if  nothing  were  done, 
the  next  tenant  of  the  room  would  also  perish. 
Nothing  was  done  and, the  next  porter  did 
pcdsb. 

fiorrible  neglect,  no  doubt;  horrible  apathy. 
Yet  it  was  only  a  single  porter,  says  some 
one,  perhaps.  Aye,  but  ten  thousand  people 
die  yearly  in  London  alone,  much  in  the  same 
way.  And  we  accept  with  apathy  onr  zymotic 
diseases — nearly  all  preventible  afflictions  of 
this  kind — ^though  tnere  occur  in  England 
and  Wales  a  hundred  thousand  annually. 
They  are  accepted  even  with  more  apathy, 
it  is  fair  to  own,  in  Paris  than  in  London ; 
for,  onr  neighbours  are  not  ill-content  to  be 
told  in  the  weeklv  reports  that  **  diseases 
I  of  the  zymotic  class  arc  not  above  the 
average.-*'  To  go  bock  to  the  parallel  with 
which  we  started,  the  apathetic  reception  of 
such  a  fact — and  we  assume  it  with  sufficient 
nonchalance  on  this  side  of  the  Channel — 
resembles  a  state  of  quiet  satisfaction  in 
such  intelligence  as,  that  "  There  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  baking  to  death 
returned  last  week ;  but,  allowing  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  population,  this  is  not  above  the 
average.  Of  these  cases,  the  majority  were 
young  persons ;  only  one  hundred  of  those 
who  have  been  baked,  were  above  fifteen 
years  of  age."  If  Typhus  were  a  murderer, 
and  we  could  lock  him  up,  should  we  put  his 
murders  into  the  weekly  bill  of  mortabty  and 
'leave  him  loose  as  on  accepted  fact?  He  u 
m  murderer,  and  we  can  lock  him  np.  Dog- 
bcfiy  and  Verges  are  discoaslng  how  to  aet 
about  it. 

Thew  is  a  lake  of  filth  onder  London,  large 
enough  to  swallow  the  whole  population. 
There  need  bo  no  cesspools ;  there  need  be  no 
housc-draio^  or  sewers,  containing  a  corrupt 
deposit,  undet  any  part  of  the  metropolis. 
Even  in  very  cflllkBMHi  and  roughly  made  clay 
pipes,  as  compared  with  te  beat  brfokwwcrs, 
the  rapidity  of  flow  and  pover  of  sweep  for 
a  drainage  is  one  third  greater.  Large  brick 
sewers  have  been  openad,  through  which  the 
diffused  flow  of  a  small  stream  of  house  sewage 
has  trickled  oyer  stagnant  depodt,  and  they 
have  been  found  to  Im  aimply  elongated  cess- 
pools.   Liside  ench  sewen,  pipes  have  been 


laid  down  to  do  their  work,  having  the  same 
inclination  and  the  same  runs  of  water ; 
through  such  pip(.'S,  the  stream  has  been 
found  to  flow  with  a  velocity  that  has  kept 
everything  clear.  It  bos  been  found  that 
the  smallest  tubular  house-drains — which 
have,  in  proportion  to  the  flow  of  water,  tiie 
most  friction — are  kept  free  from  deposit 
without  flushing.  It  is  quite  ocrtain,  there- 
fore, that  the  larger  mains,  when  duly  adapted 
in  form,  size,  material,  and  inclination,  for 
the  work  they  have  to  do,  with  less  friction 
and  more  water-power,  will  remain  clear 
without  artificial  help.  Old  engineers,  some 
of  them  men  of  note,  hold  an  entrenched 
position  I  in  their  capacious  old  brick  sewers ; 
but  the  pipe  drainage  proves  itself,  in  every 
fair  trial,  not  only  cheaper,  but  a  good  deal 
more  eflectivo,  than  the  old  system  of  drains 
and  sewers  of  deposit  Where  a  district  is  a 
dead  flat,  or  below  high-water  mark,  so  that 
no  natural  full  assists  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  system  of  drainage,  the  ffiU  can  be 
made  artificially  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, and  the  drainage  at  last  liftt^l  by  steam 
power,  which  enables  us  to  raise  eighty  thous- 
and gallons  a  hundred  feet  high  for  a  shilling. 

The  poisonous  cfiluvium  that  rises  from 
the  openings  of  our  old-fnshioncd  sewers  is 
not  the  result  of  immediate  decomposition, 
but  of  a  decay  which  is  found  to  be  established 
about  four  days  after  the  discharge  of  the 
decaying  matter  from  the  house-drains.  The 
rate  at  which  the  sewage  matter  travels 
through  pipe  drains  and  sewers,  is  about  three 
miles  an  hour;  it  could  therefore  all  pass 
from  under  the  metropolis  before  the  stage 
of  poi^jonous  decomposition  begins. 

There  are,  under  London,  about  a  thousand 
miles  of  sewer,  formed  upon  no  cummon 
system  in  which  floats  the  poison  ready  to 
ascend  by  any  outlet.  During  the  years 
1840,  1850,  and  1851,  however,  there  have 
also  been  laid  down  about  fifty  miles  of  pipe- 
sewer,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  pipe  drain,  which  work  in  a  whole- 
some way  and  cost  no  money  for  cleansing. 
Upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  houses  havo 
been  pipe-drained,  chiefly  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  expense  of  cleansing  the  old  brick 
sewers  under  the  metropolis,  has  varied 
between  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

What  conflict  of  interests,  what  vestry 
oratory,  what  heart-burnings  between  old 
school  engineers  and  young  school  engineers, 
what  closuing  of  boards,  and  jealousies  of 
superseded  men,  and  mountains  upon  moun- 
tains of  controversial  nonsense,  would  make  up 
my  tedious  tale,  if  I  endeavoured  to  narrate 
how  the  allied  wants  of  a  high-pressure  water 
supply  and  a  pure  system  of  pipe  drainage  havo 
fared  amid  the  din  of  London.  One  month,  we 
are  to  have  a  clean  Thames  and  a  long  tunnel ; 
in  another  month,  we  arc  to  bo  piped  through- 
out, and  arc  told,  not  without  somo  truth, 
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that  it  woald  not  cost  to  pay  the  piper  more 
than  half  the  annual  charge  for  cleansing 
and  repairing  the  existing  cesspools,  house- 
drains,  and  sewers  of  deposit.  Soon  aftcr^ 
wards,  there  are  new  counsels  to  the  fore. 
Trial  works,  requisite  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  size  of  pipes,  to  the  services  they  are  to 
render,  are  abandoned;  proceedings  under 
the  PuIjIIc  Health  Act  for  compelling  the 
abolition  of  cesspools,  or  the  amendment  of 
house  drainage,  are  dropped ;  and  it  is  de- 
clared that  all  investigations  as  to  the  means 
of  applying  the  refuse  of  London  to  agricul- 
tural uses  are  beside  the  purpose  of  the 
Commission.  Young  surveyors  carry  out  some 
plans  of  tubular  drainage,  while  the  old 
surveyors  bring  their  bricks  into  the  field. 
A  great  brick  sewer,  already  producing 
poison,  has  been  constnicted  for  Victoria 
Street,  at  a  cost  of  one-third  more  money 
than  would  find  pipe  sewerage  for  the  whole 
of  Westminster,  except  Belgravia  and  Pimlico. 
Outlving  townships,  that  could  be  got  at  in  a 
simple  quiet  way— -Croydon,  for  example — 
are  being  supplied  with  a  complete  new  suit 
of  water  supply  and  drainage,  in  the  most 
approved  style :  but,  in  the  metropolis  itself, 
where  the  need  is  so  great,  we  make  small 
progress.  We  have  a  foe  under  our  feet 
that  is  not  conquered,  and  against  which 
no  public  effort  appears  likely  to  have  much 
effect.  There  is  a  Birnam  wood  sort  of  pro- 
phecy that  this  foe  cannot  be  vanquished 
until  Ministerjai,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  Commissioners,  engineers,  and  sur- 
veyors, can  all  come  to  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  each  other,  and  obtain  the 
blessing  of  a  Beadle  on  their  measures. 


DOCTOR   CniLLINGWORTH'S 
PRESCRIPTION. 

SouE  years  ago  I  read  the  Life  of  Gifford, 
and  straightway  determined  to  go  to  some 
college,  and  become  a  great  scholar.  In 
what  way  this  was  to  be  done,  I  did  not 
know ;  nor,  indeed,  did  it  seem  very  easy, 
for  my  mother  was  a  widow,  and  her 
property  was  small.  But  whatever  scheme 
I  might  decide  upon,  to  come  to  London,  it 
seemed,  must  necessarily  be  the  first  step  ; 
so  to  London  I  came  in  my  eighteenth  year. 

I  wandered  in  grand  Sfjuares  and  crowded 
streets.  I  loitered  at  print  shops  and  book- 
stalls. I  idled  in  museums  and  galleries — 
profiting  by  nothing  that  I  saw,  because  I 
was  haunted  with  a  bewildering  feeling  of 
how  much  there  was  to  l)e  seen.  I  delayed 
presenting  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
when  I  did  present  them,  was  treated  so 
coldly  that  I  never  went  again.  I  looked  for 
Milton's  house  at  Westminster,  and  could  not 
find  it.  I  took  a  book  sometimes  and  lounged 
all  (lay  in  one  of  the   Inns  of  Court,  where 


m  one  ^  ^ 

there  was  a  garden ;  and  I  felt  more  loneiy 

than  Robinson  Crusoe.     My  faith  in  London   and  the  wide  oaken  stalls  were  all  roIiEb(>d 

WU3    gone.     I   saw    plainly    enough    what  •  and  bare,  except  a  little  rlrulet  of  caipct, 


London  was.  A  great  family  of  rich  and  com- 
fortable people,  all  leagued  together  agaiut 
strangers;  a  community  pretending  to  be 
open  to  all,  bnt  secretly  agreed  to  dLsheorten 
intruders,  by  simply  shunning  them. 

But  while  I  had  been  thua  starin;  abont 
me,  the  very  thing  that  I  wanted  Ind  been 
lying  at  my  feet    Opposite  my  window,  in 
one  of  those  qniet  cross-streets  in  ttc  Citv, 
that  connect  the  narrow  and  compantiTfly 
unfrequented  lanes  mnning  down  to  theilTer. 
was  a  little  plot  of  ground,  with  a  soUtarj 
svcamore  tree,  and  a  thin  down  of  graa-plot, 
shut  in  with  a  wall  breast  high,  and  a  row  o( 
weather-eaten  iron   railings.     Next  to  t^ 
was  a  large  house,  almost  entitled  to  be  caM 
a  mansion,  for  it  had  a  flight  of  many  stent 
steps,  a  heavy  oaken  porch,  profasely  carvtd 
with  fruits,  and  tangled  ribbons,  and  leaves, 
and  cherubim ;  a  massive  iron-ring  knocker, 
a  link  extinguisher,  and  a  pear-shaped  bell- 
pull.    I  had  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  this 
was  the  residence  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish ;  but,  one  day,  induced  by  that  cariosity 
to  know  my  neighbour's  business  that  com» 
of  idleness  and  sitting  near  a  window.  I  nude 
inquiries',  and  learned  that  this  was  known 
as  Doctor  Chillingworth's  Library.    Not.  qq 
reference  to  Maitland's  History  of  Londoo.  I 
discovered   that   this   Doctor  Chilllngwi<nli 
was  a  relative  of  the  great  divine  of  that 
name,  who  died  in  Charles  the  Second 'frcifo. 
and  left  large  property  for  the  foundlo;:  of  a 
theological  library  ;  for  the  re-publication  to 
all  time,  of  certain  religious  works  rritten 
by  himself,  that  I  had  never  heard  of;  for  ilie 
annual  charitable  relief  of  the  widows  of  p  jor 
clergymen  (who  should    be   found  to  \u\v 
studied  those  works)  ;    and,  lastly,   for  tLe 
sending  yearly  to  a  Scotch  College,   t?irtt» 
scholars  who  should  have  proved  thom«elvt-:!t. 
upon   examination,    to   have  been  the  most 
studious   and  deserving  amongst  the  com- 
petitors. 

There  was  the  library  etill,  cvld»:Til\y— 
thou gh  nobody  seemed  to* k n ow  it  I  c ould  soe 
the  ends  of  bookshelves  near  the  upper  win- 
dows. No  doubt  there  were  the  Echolnr*hip«, 
too,  if  any  poor  student  chanced  to  hciir  of 
them.    I  would  just  step  over  and  A.«k. 

I  did  step  over  and  pulled  the  pear-«)ispfA 
bell-handle,  making  such  an  incesiaut  rinfbi^ 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  bourc  that  u 
the  trustees  of  Doctor  Chillingworlft  haA 
resolved  to  go  into  a  long  sleep  (as  to  all 
appearance  they  had),  they  might  lave  done 
so  with  a  perfect  assurance  of  Mng  roosed 
on  the  first  application.  No  trustees,  howevfr, 
came ;  bnt  only  an  old  msn,  who  said  Mr. 
Thaine,  the  librarian,  was  out,  and  so  vu 
Mrs.  Thaine  ;  but  that  Miss  Thaine  was  in  the 
library.  I  desired  to  see  Miss  Thaine — aod 
the  man  bade  me  follow  him  upstairs. 

There  was  a  close  smell  of  dust,  but  the 
great  hall  was  extremely    neat  and  clean: 
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fiOiriag  down  the  centre.  Portraits  of  old 
divines,  in  ugly  skall  caps,  hung  on  the  walls 
cf  the  staircase,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a 
puBage  I  found  the  bell  that  I  had  set  in 
motion,  still  swinging  faintly  in  a  comer. 
Ify  guide  pushed  open  a  door,  and  then 
another  door,  covered  with  black  cloth  and 
studded  with  nails;  and  I  found  myself  in  a 
long  room  lined  with  books  on  shelves,  and 
saw  a  young  lady  sitting  writing  at  a  table  at 
the  bottom. 

**  A  blue  stocking,''  thought  I ;  for  she 
dipped  her  pen  into  the  great  round  pewter 
inkstand,  and  went  on  writing  without 
seeiug  OS ;  bat  my  gnide  went  forward,  and 
she  looked  up. 

"  Mr.  Thaine  is  not  in,  miss  ? "  I  said. 

"No,  sir.  Is  it  anything  aboat  the  11- 
bniy?" 

"  About  the  scholarships—" 

"  0  Yes.  There  will  be  no  examination  till 
next  October ;  for  the  last  examination  has 
Just  taken  place.  Yon  can  send  in  your 
testimonials.  You  will  be  examined  in  the 
Iliad— first  four  books :  the  Antigone  a^d 
the  Medea  *,  and  generally  in  Horace,  Virgil, 
Tacitus,  and  Terence.  In  English,  the  au- 
thors are  Paley,  Locke,  and  Lardncr.  There 
are  some  other  subjects  which  you  will  And 
in  this  i>aper."  She  looked  very  serious,  as 
if  it  was  quite  natural  for  a  young  lady  to 
know  all  about  snch  things ;  and  then  putting 
her  hair  behind  her  ears,  she  bent  forward, 
and  went  on  with  her  writing.  I  was  awed. 
I  had  been  taught  to  consider  a  learned 
woman  as  necessarily  something  old  and 
ugly  ;  a  pretty  young  lad^  who  could  speak 
so  lamiliarly  of  the  classics  deprived  me  of 
utterance.  I  could  only  stammer  out  **  Good 
morning,*'  and  retreat 

I  found  by  the  paper  she  had  given  me 
that  the  successful  competitors  were  allowed 
a  bursary  of  forty  pounds  per  annum,  for 
their  support  during  their  studies— not  a  large 
sum.  truly  ;  but  many  great  scholars  that  I 
could  call  to  mind  would,  at  one  period  of 
their  lives,  have  thought  themselves  rich 
with  such  n:i  income ;  and  in  Scotland 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  fortune.  I  almost 
wished  it  had  been  less — ^for  how  noble  it  reads 
tjp  the  life  of  a  scholar,  that  he  nourished  his 
b^y  with  bread  and  water,  while  his  mind 
babkueted  with  the  wisest  and  the  mightiest. 
The Tgllowing  day  I  presented  myself  again 
at  the. library,  and  saw  Mr,  Thaine  the 
lihrarlaii.^  lie  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  tall,  and  dressed  like  a  clergyman.  There 
was  acertaift  a^verity  in  his  tone  and  manner, 
which  struck  me^  fiift ;  bat  it  wore  oflf  when 
I  had  explained  to  hlm.JlM  object  of  my 
ambition. 

"  Are  you  well  versed  in  the  authors  in 
which  you  will  be  examined?"  ho  asked. 

"  In  some  of  them,"  I  «dd. 

"  You  must  lose  no  time,  then.  There  is 
rarely  a  great  competition ;  indeed,  we  have 
had  no  applicants  on  some  occasions.    But 


the  examiners  will  not  appoint  you  unless 
you  show  considerable  proficiency." 

"If  I  have  only  health,"  I  answered,  "I 
doubt  not  of  being  readv." 

My  confidence  seemed  to  pleAse  him.  He 
offered  me  the  use  of  the  librarv ;  and,  pro- 
mising to  assist  me  in  any  way  m  his  power, 
he  bade  me  good  morning. 

And  now  behold  me  wandering  no  more  in 
galleries  and  museums,  loitering  no  more  at 
shop  windows,  reading  no  more  in  Inns  of 
Court  I  That  feeling  of  vagabondage  which 
pursues  the  idler  in  a  bustling  city  was  gone. 
I  could  sit  in  my  solitary  room,  poring  over 
my  beloved  books  all  day,  and  feel  no  jealousy 
of  the  crowd  who  went  about  their  own 
business  and  left  mo  to  myself.  Whatever 
might  be  mv  ulterior  object—whether  I  might 
become  a  college  professor,  a  tutor,  or  a  lawyer 
— I  too  was  doing  my  part,  with  that  indivi- 
dual perseverance,  by  which  the  great  aggre- 
gate business  of  life  is  carried  on.  From  early 
morning  till  night  I  pursued  mj  studies  near 
my  window,  looking  out  sometimes  for  a  few 
moments  upon  the  quiet  street,  and  the  great 
house  opposite,  which  seemed  to  me  now  the 
only  Temple  of  Fame.  I  rarely  went  out, 
unless  it  was  to  cross  the  road  to  refer  to 
some  book  in  the  library.  I  did  not  often 
see  there  the  young  lady  that  I  had  spoken  to 
the  first  time ;  but  the  librarian  visited  me, 
and  chatted  with  me  upon  the  aut'hors  I  was 
reading,  till,  by  degrees,  he  grew  more 
friendly  with  me.  One  day  he  said,  *^  Would 
to  Heaven  I  had  still  a  son  who  would  devote 
himself  as  you  do  to  the  pursuit  of  a  worthy 
object  I " 

"  You  have  only  daughters,"  I  said,  for  I 
had  seen  several  young  ladies,  younger  than 
the  first 

"  I  had  a  son  once,"  he  replied,  "but'- — he 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  ''he  is 
dead."  His  voice  faltered  and  his  agitation 
was  so  evident,  that  I  thought  his  loss  must 
have  been  recent,  but  he  did  not  wear  mourn- 
ing. Such  a  display  of  tenderness  in  a  man 
who  had  at  first  seemed  to  me  naturally  stern, 
surprised  me ;  but  I  said  nothing,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  left  me  abruptly.  1  read  in  the 
library  for  some  time,  but  he  did  not  come 
back.  The  next  time  I  found  his  daughter 
there,  and  asked  her  if  her  father  was  at  home, 
but  she  said  that  ho  had  left  London  for  a 
few  days. 

"Perhaps,"  I  said,  "you  can  direct  me 
where  to  find  an  Euripides  with  the  best 
notes;"  and  then  she  smiled,  and  said,  "I  think 
I  can  ;  our  catalogue  is  very  incomplete." 
She  went  to  a  shelf  and  took  down  a  book. 
"  There  is  the  best  edition,  I  believe." 

She  looked  at  me,  and  seeing  me  smiling  in 
my  turn,  she  divined  my  thoughts.  ••  You 
think  it  very  strange  to  find  I  know  these 
books,"  she  said.  "  But  I  am  not  such  a  blue 
stocking  as  I  seem." 

"  A  lady  will  never  admit  that  she  under- 
stands Greek,"  I  said. 
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''But  I  don't  undcntand  Greek,"  she 
replied. 

"  A  little,"  I  said,  {)re!t&ing  the  charge. 

"  Not  a  word.  I  know  the  books  and  the 
authors^  names,  like  a  parrot  I  hare  read 
most  of  the  books  of  history  and  some  of  the 
old  divines ;  bat  I  have  so  often  searched  for 
interesting  reading  that  I  know  where  to  find 
any  book  in  the  library." 

'*  I  own  I  thought  you  a  great  bine  stocking," 
I  said. 

"  Oh  no,  I  hope  not ;  the  world  is  so  preju- 
diced against  thett.  However,  if  yon  will 
keep  my  secret,  I  will  own  that  I  know 
a  little  Latin." 

She  looked,  fo  me,  so  interesting  &s  she 
said  this,  slightly  colooring,  that  I  fell  straight- 
way in  love  with  her.  i  sow  her  afterwards 
frequently  and  chatted  with  her,  till  mv 
attachment  to  her  became  confirmed.  This 
was  a  serious  obstacle  to  my  studies.  I  found 
that  I  could  read  whole  pages,  word  by  word, 
without  attaching  any  meaning  to  tttcm,  I 
was  continually  tempted  to  riie  from  my  seat 
and  watch  tbe  house  opposite.  I  ceased  to  be 
an  early  riser :  I  delayed  lig^ing  my  lamp 
when  it  was  getting  dusk,  to  sit  and  watch 
the  glowing  cinders  on  the  fire.  It  was  winter 
time ;  and  one  day  when  t&e  rain  was  falling, 
making  pools  hi  the  smoky  little  garden  oppo- 
site, and  the  drops  kept  gathering  in  ledges 
and  Window-sills,  and  falling  with  a  continued 
plash,  I  stood  a  long  time  at  the  window  and 
felt  as  lonely  as  I  had  felt  in  the  old  times. 
Bat  at  last  I  made  a  solemn  resolution  to 
avoid  the  pliace,  and  apply  myself  wholly  to 
my  studies ;  not  thinking  thus,  to  come  to 
love  her  less,  but  choosing  this  as  the  best 
means  of  winning  her  one  day.  For  as  yet  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  even  speak  to  her  of  my 
affection.  I  had  nothing.  Even  if  I  won  this 
scholarship.  Which  I  felt  now  I  must  do,  my 
future  was  still  uncertain.  The  growing 
kindness  of  her  father  towards  me  was  another 
reason  for  my  silence.  I  felt  that  to  have 
spoken  to  her  in  secret  of  my  feelings  towards 
her  would  be  a  wrong  done  to  him,  and  once 
when  I  saw  her  coming  down  the  street  I 
turned  aside  as  if  I  had  not  seen  her.  Her 
fatlier  invite<l  me  to  his  house  several  times, 
hut  I  excused  myself  each  time,  and  he  ceased 
at  last  to  invite  me. 

The  examination-day  arrived  at  last ;  and 
I  presented  myself,  and  was  one  of  the  two 
chosen  among  four  competitors.  I  was  to 
start  for  the  college  in  a  few  days.  It  seemed 
to  me  \cfj  hard  to  leave  her  for  three  years, 
trusting  to  the  hope  that  she  would  form  no 
attachment  in  all  that  time ;  but  my  mind 
was  made  up.  "  She  will  love  me  the  better 
perhaps,"  thought  I,  "  when  she  knows  of 
this  ;■  ^and  I  felt  almost  a  superstitious  convic- 
tion that  all  would  turn  out  well  one  day.  But, 
meeting  her  fether  in  the  library,  the  day 
before  I  started,  the  kindness  of  his  words 
touched  me  so  deeply,  that  I  was  tempted 
to  open  my  heart  to  him.    I  delayed  long, 


searching  many  pretexts  for  waiting  %  mo- 
ment longer,  till  I  saw  he  was  about  to  kive 
me  ;  and  then  I  told  him  boldly  of  my  affec^oif 
and  how  and  why  I  had  said  nothing  so  Jong. 

"  It  must,  not  be  yet,"  he  said.  '*  I  §■  not 
one  to  mak^  a  money  qnestioii  of  such  fUsfs. 
Ton  are  both  young,  Kat«  is  jcnngn  tbao 
yon.  Yon  must  make  no  engagement  ytt 
Let  mo  see,  In  two  years'  time,  waat  pNgras 
you  baye  made." 

Two  anxious  years!  but  a  strong  lope 
sustained  me.  Ify  patron  receiyed  sae,  vhk 
I  returned,  with  the  aflVHStion  of  a  fidhcr. 
"  I  have  told  Kate  all  about  it  long  ago,''  k 
said ;  *'  and  she  loves  you,  and  Is  as  prom  of 
your  honors  as  if  they  were  her  own."  My 
measure  of  happiness  was  ftill  ftai  nfghL 
Kate  fold  me  her  first  impressions  of  or,  and 
other  little  secrets,  with  the  simplicity  of  ■ 
child ;  and  I  related  my  own  old  lio^  and 
doubts.  Hy  time  was  not  yet  completed.  In 
a  few  days  I  started  for  Scotland  agidn :  bnt 
this  time  I  had  nothing  to  fcdr.  Kate  bad 
promised  me  to  write  continually,  and  h»A 
pledged  me  her  word  not  to  forget  ae  a 
day  in  my  absence. 

That  day  twelvemonth,  I  rcfamed  toTjon- 
don  again.  I  oame  a  little  before  the  thne 
I  bad  mentioned,  thinking  to  sorprise  theia 
It  was  on  an  afternoon  in  Novembier,  Just  m 
it  was  g^wing  dork,  that  I  tamed  sguo 
into  the  old  street.  There  was  no  one  pfti«iB^ 
through  it,  but  myself;  I  looked  np  st  flie 
window  where  I  had  sat  at  my  studies,  and 
saw  that  it  was  dark  ;  but  at  the  librafy(h«Te 
was  a  strong  light  upon  the  Minds,  on  the 
ground  floor—  a  liglit  so  nnsleadj,  that  I 
knew  it  came  from  a  blazing  fire---«nd  I 
could  hear  voices  ;  though  I  fried  in  vmn  io 
distinguish  Kate's.  Lingering,  with  (Aat 
strange  irresolution  with  which  we  delay 
sometimes  to  seize  a  pleasnre  witldn  reach, 
I  even  shrank  into  a  door-way  oppodte,when 
I  saw  the  great  door  open.  I  ewA  see  that 
it  was  Mr.  Thaino  who  stood  on  the  thres- 
hold. He  waited  there  a  moment,  and  held 
out  his  hand  ;  for  a  fine  snow  was  beginnmg 
to  fall ;  and  then  went  in  again,  and  shut  the 
door.  I  crossed  the  road  quickly ;  bat  as  I 
passed  the  iron  railing,  I  noticed  some  one  in 
the  enclosure.  It  was  a  man,  and  he  stooi: 
ouite  near  to  the  window  of  a  little  room  it 
the  side  of  the  house,  almost  on  a  level  iHtb 
the  ground.  I  had  never  seen  any  one  in  this 
enclosure  ;  and  to  find  a  man  there,  oft'  daxk, 
in  the  winter-time,  excited  my  coriiBfeity.  I 
heard  him  tap  upon  the  glass ;  and  a  moment 
after,  the  window  was  opened  eantioosly, 
then  I  coold  hear  yoSees  whispering  indis- 
tinctly ;  till  at  last,  they  grew  loader  and  I 
could  catch  the  words.  It  was  Kate's  voice 
I  heard  first :  I  knew  it  too  well  to  hare 
any  doubts. 

'*  I  dare  not  stay  here  any  longer,  Henry," 
she  said.  "My  fother  would  never  forgive 
me  for  not  telling  him  of  this^  if  he  knew 
my  secret" 
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No,  DO,  Kato  ;  yon  want  to  bo  pnno,'*  ?ni<l 
tbe  man.  *•  Vou  liate  me.  Yoa  batren't  a  ppark 
of  love  for  me." 

**  Indeed  I  have/'  said  Kate.  "  I  love  you 
dearly,  in  ppit«  of  alL  But  I  tremble  so  every 
time  vou  come." 

"Very  well,  Ksde,  I  willga-  I  know  I 
onghtn't  to  vex  yoo*  Toil  are  ••  good  soul. 
KiHS  mc  t" 

I  could  eeo  ber  In  {Tie  duidc^  shade  of  the 
wall,  leaning  forward  from  the  little  window, 
while  the  itnogper  held  bcr  in  his  arms,  and 
klsRcd  her.  They  stood  liko  this  for  a  few 
moments ;  and  then  they  parted  ;  and  I  heafd 
the  window  shut  down.  Drawing  l)ack,  I  saw 
the  stranger  look  through  the  railings  to  see 
if  tbe  street  was  clear }  and  then  he  climbed 
over  the  high  spikes,  and  dropping  on  the 
pavement,  walked  quickly  away. 

I  walked  after  him,  determined  to  ask  hhn 
for  a  conflrmation  of  my  suspicions ;  and,  if  I 
ibond  them  true,  to  go  away  again  without 
entering  the  house.  He  quickened  his  pace, 
hearing  me  behind  him :  but  I  kept  up  with 
him  till,  having  accidentally  turned  up  a 
street  which  I  knew  to  have  no  outlet,  he 
was  compelled  to  tarn  back  and  meet  me. 

"  Stay  1"  sidd  L  "  A  moment  ago  you  were 
in  the  garden  of  Chillingworth  House.  May 
I  ask  what  yoa  were  doing  there  T  " 

*' What busybodjT arerou ?"  he  asked,  in  a 
tone  so  coarse,  tnat  I  shuddered  to  think 
I  had  just  heaid  Kate  confess  her  love  for 
him. 

"  I  have  a  great  Interest  in  knowing  this," 
said  L  **  You  sfaiAI  not  leave  me  till  you  tell 
me." 

"  Do  you  threaten  atff '  he  asked  in  a 
bullying  tone  j  bat  immediately,  changing  his 
manner,  he  said,  **  Bat  tell  me  who  you  arc  ; 
and  why  you  adi:  thisi" 

"  It  does  not  matter  who  I  am,"  I  answered. 
*<  H  you  will  tell  me  tbe  truth,  I  will  keep 
your  secret  Wat  it  not  as  the  lover  of 
Miss  Thaine  thai  yoa  were  there  T" 

"  1  wouldn't  stead  to  bo  balUed  thtis,''  he 
said, "  if  yoa  did  not  hold  me  at  an  advantage. 
I  don't  exaetlj  want  ta  ba  sangbt  brawling  hi 
this  neighbooffheod." 

"  Answer  my  qnestioo/^  said  J,  seising  him 
hf  the  arm.    "  iwiU  not  trouble  yoa  again." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  I  doi^t  miad  owning  that 
it  if^as  as  her  lover  that  I  was  there.  But 
ndnd,  yoa  nromlsed  to  hold  your  tongue." 

I  let  go  ms  arm  at  this ;  and  he  hastened 
awaj,  lewiog  me  bewildered.  I  scarcely 
needed  thlV' oonfinnatioa^  after  what  I  had 
heard ;  and  Htm  the  letters  which  I  had 
lately  received  from  Kit»  seemed  to  die  to 
have  been  colder  than  usw.  But  how  could 
I  have  believed  that  dte  could  have  loved 
such  a  man  at  this:  or  that  she  would  con- 
sent to  see  him  clandestinely  T  I  remembered 
how  long  I  had  forborne  to  tell  her  of  my 
affection ;  and  blamed  myself  for  not  having 
seen  that  she  was  anworthy  of  my  respect 
I  had  resolved  not  to  enter  the  house  any 


more.  I  wouM  iro  home  ;  back  to  Scotland, 
iiT»roatl  :  afivwip.'n',  ratlnT  (Imn  in-M-t  ii;:ai» 
A  woman  tvIio  li:i«l  so  il'-c^-ivdl  rm*.  M}* 
uNscncc,  I  tlioii^ilit.  will  tell  lior  lli:it  I  liuvi' 
<Vi>c«)V(rtMl  1k.t  secret.  Hut  my  old  lov!»  for 
lirr  Htnifrjrl'd  fur  nia<lery.  I  ilni,'<*ri'fl  iil»o;ir, 
tin*  rrtivot  tlio  next  iii;;ht*  till  the  li.vclil-*  '.vito 
oat.  pcarcely  kiiowitipr  why.  I  could  not 
resolve  to  depart.  If  I  could  only  see  her 
once,  unobserved,  I  thou^rht,  I  would  go  away 
content.  The  next  night  I  waited  about  thi^re 
a;,(ain,  and  saw  her  mother  go  out  with  a 
younger  sister ;  but  I  did  not  see  Kate.  It 
was  getting  late  ;  when,  passing  the  railings 
again,  I  saw  a  faint  light  in  the  little  room 
where  the  etranger  had  spoken  with  her. 
I  thought  that  it  must  be  Kate  there  once 
more,  perhaps  expecting  again  the  coming  of 
her  lover.  My  pride  wonkl  have  led  nn;  to 
depart  at  once;  bnt  the  thought  of  the 
danger  to  which  Bhc  was  exposed  in  her 
unhappy  attachment  to  such  a  man,  made 
me  shudder.  My  anger  was  cbanjic^'d  to 
compassion.  I  knew  how  ignorant  of  life  rTic 
was,  having  g^own  up  from  childhood  in  that 
place,  with  all  about  her  simple,  kind,  and 
gentle  I  Where  was  she  to  learn,  save  by 
bitter  experience,  that  life  was  mostly  evil. 
It  seemed  to  me,  that  I  must  reproach  myself 
for  ever  if  I  went  away  and  left  her  in  such 
peril.  "Yes,"  thought  I,  "it  will  be  a  sad 
shock  to  her  to  know  that  I  have  discovered 
this  ;  but  I  must  warn  her." 

I  walked  about,  until  looking  up  and  down 
the  street,  from  end  to  end,  I  could  see  no 
one.  Then  I  clambered  up  the  railings,  and 
with  ditOculty  let  myself  down  into  the 
garden.  The  snow  that  had  been  worn  away 
by  the  tread  of  passers  in  the  i?trcot,  lay 
thinlv  on  the  ground,  within  the  enclosure  ;  I 
could  see  no  footprints  in  it,  and  I  knew  that 
no  one  had  been  there  that  day.  Crcf»pincr 
along  by  the  wall  till  I  came  to  the  wiu'low, 
I  listened  and  heard  no  voices :  so  that  I 
thought  only  one  person  was  there.  The 
lower  panes,  however,  were  of  ground 
glass  ;  and  I  could  see  nothing  through  them 
but  the  weak  glimmer  of  the  light.  I  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  for  it  might  not  be  Kate 
who  was  there :  and  my  position  would  bo 
embarrassing  if  anv  one  else  had  seen  me. 
I  resolved  to  tap  faintly,  and  draw  asirle.  so 
that  if  any  one  but  Kate  appeared,  I  might 
escape,  and  leave  them  to  think  that  they 
had  been  deceived  by  the  wind  shaking  the 
window-frame. 

The  window  opened  slowly,  as  I  drew  up 
closely  io  the  wall  beside  it.  Then  I  heard 
Kate's  voice  say,  "  Henry !" 

I  came  forward.  "  It  is  I,  Miss  Thaine," 
I  said,  "  do  not  be  alarmed." 

"  0  heaven  I  how  you  terrified  me.  How 
do  you  como  here?  We  expected  you 
yesterday." 

"Kate,"  I  said,  "I  know  all.  I  know 
now  that  you  do  not  love  me  any  longer: 
but  I  am  not  come  to  reproach  you.    I  come 
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only  to  entreat  yon  to  take  warning,  lest  one 
day  yoii  repent  in  vain.  Kate,  you  do  not 
know  how  bad  the  world  is,  and  to  what 
danger  you  expose  yourself.  I  will  not  say 
any  more  now,  lest  yon  think  mo  only  selHsh, 
but  I  implore  you  to  think  of  my  words  when 
I  am  gone.'- 

"  X6,  no,  do  not  go,"  she  sVid,  holding  my 
arm.  "  You  must  hear  me  first.  "WTiat  is  ft 
you  accuse  m2  oft  Bat  I  know;  I  know 
how  it  has  all  happened,"  she  added,  bursting 
into  tears. 

"Two  nights  since,"  I  said,  "I  came  to 
London  the  happieBt  man  on  earth.  I  thought 
to  take  you  by  surprise;  to  make  you  as 
happy  as  myself.  But  as  I  passed  this 
enclosure,  I  saw  and  heard  that  which  has 
destroyed  my  happiness  for  over." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Kate,  (job- 
bing. "I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  The 
stranger  you  saw  was  my  brother." 

"  I  cannot  think  you  would  deceive 
me,"  said  I,  catching  at  her  words.  "But 
he  told  me,  himself,  that  he  visited  you  as  a 
lover." 

"  It  was  a  wicked  falsehood,"  said  Kate : 
"  a  falsehood  that  might  have  ruined  me ;  and 
this,  though  I  have  been  the  onlv  one  who 
forgave  him  and  was  kind  to  him.  But, 
thimk  God  I  I  can  tell  you  tho  truth ;  and 
Tou  cannot  be  angry  with  me  when  you 
know." 

"  But  your  father  has  told  me  from  his  own 
lips,-'  said  I,  "  that  he  never  had  but  one  son  ; 
and  that  that  son  is  dead." 

"It  is  a  secret,"  she  replied.  "  My  father 
would  be  much  pained  if  he  knew  I  had  told 
on  ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  it  now.  My  brother 
lias  sinned,  and  my  father  has  no  forgiveness 
for  evil.  One  day  he  cast  him  off  for  ever  ; 
and  from  that  time  he  has  always  spoken  of 
him  as  dead.  He  dreads  my  father ;  and 
dare  not  come  here,  save  now  and  then,  by 
stealth,  to  see  me." 

"  Forgive  me,  Kate,"  said  I,  "  for  not 
having  kept  my  faith  in  you  in  spite  of  all. 
I  ought  to  have  known  you  better  ;  I  might 
have  seen  that  your  brother  only  told  this 
falsehood  because  I  drove  him  to  it.  I  had 
judged  you  and  condemned  you  in  my  mind 
already ;  and  I  would  not  let  him  go  until 
he  had  confirmed  me  in  my  ii^justice.  But  you 
must  pardon  me  all  this,  Kate,  and  think  how 
wretched  I  have  been  these  two  days." 

"  Go  now,"  she  said.  "  We  will  talk 
of  this  by-and-by.  It  would  be  so  strange  if 
you  were  found  here.  Go  and  knock  at  the 
door  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Stay.  Give 
me  five  minutes  to  dry  my  eyes,  and  not  to 
look  embarrassed.    There !" 

In  a  fi'w  minutes  I  was  beside  the  fire  in 
the  groat  parlour,  and  we  were  a  happy  circle 
that  uiglit.  Kate  was  a  little  thoughtful,  and 
her  fatljor  rallied  her ;  but  Mr?.  Thaine 
beggod  him  "  not  to  tease  the  young  people," 
and  her  little  sister  Ellen  went  and  placed 
her  l)iuid  in  hers.      AMion  we   parted  that 
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night,  Kate  said,   "  The  tbouarht  of  Henrv, 
and  what  ho  may  become,   will    not  let  nie 
rest."  Therefore,  I  set  before  all  other  thinp 
the  ohject  of  raising  him,  if  possible,  oat  of 
his  sad  condition.    The  next  time  he  came 
into  the  street,  I  met  him,  and  talked  to  him 
with  kindness,  saying,  that  his  father  would 
be  glad  to  pardon  him,  if  he  saw  any  etros  in 
him  of  a  real  change  for  the  better.  Jlanv 
months  had  passed  before  I  succeeded,  thnnjji 
my  old  introductions,  in  procuring  his  admis- 
sion to  a  merchant's  counting-house.  Unm* 
while,  I  had  myself  gained  a  footing  in  life. 
Then  came  a  marriage-day — ^the  beginning  of 
long  years  of  happiness  for  ur.    But.  on  the 
evening  of  our  marriage — ^for  we    had  no 
strangers    there — the    nnforgivcn    son    was 
brought  in,  and  the  story  of  his  reformation, 
and  the  proofs  of  its  smeerity,  were  told : 
and  thus   wo   were    all    made   happy   that 
evening. 
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REALLY  A    TEMPERANCE  QUESTIOX. 

Amoxgst  the  good  things  looming  in  the 
future,  we  may  venture  to  name  wine  for  the 
million.  We  don't  mean  the  dark-looking  home 
beverages  concocted  from  dry  raiam>,  fow 
oranges,  immature  currants,  and  flavourlofa 
grapes.  They  are  doubtless  all  very  good  and 
innocent  in  their  way,  but,  from  long  habit 
and  prejudice,  we  have  become  habituated  to 
consider  wine,  in  the  broad  acceptance  of  the 
word,  as  indicating  the  rich,  rosy  contenNof 
that  army  of  casks  rolling  and  rollicking 
about  in  the  great  stone  yard  of  the  London 
Docks  in  such  reckless  wild  confu.sion.  that 
one  might  well  imagine  them  to  have  imbibed 
rather  more  than  is  consistent  with  thv 
sobriety  of  well-seasoned  pipes  and  hogsheads. 

Foremost  among  the  more  astonishing 
anomalies  of  this  very  astonishing  ago,  may 
be  mentioned  the  legislative  fact,  that  whl^t 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  laid  Iheir 
national  heads  together,  and  by  high  or  pro- 
hibitory Customs  duties  interdicted,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  importation  into  their  territories  of 
the  produce  of  our  looms,  our  steam-engioof, 
and  our  collieries,  preferring  to  use  the  inferior 
and  dearer  productions  of  their  own  landi*.  we, 
in  our  retributive  turn,  have  placed  such  hij^ 
duties  and  such  vexatious  restrictions  on  tiR 
importation  of  their  wines,  as  most  effectiMdly 
to  shut  them  out  from  the  possession  of  our 
middling  and  lower  classes.  And  thif  essts 
in  what  is  termed  a  Free  Trade  age. 

It  needs  but  tho  will  of  the  nations  to 
demand  a  modification  of  this  absord  state  <^ 
things,  and  at  once  plaoa  <m  the  humbloiit 
tables,  genenraa,  wholesome,  wine ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  our  friends  across  the  Channel 
would  l)e  enabled  to  supply  themselves,  at 
half  tho  present  prices,  with  our  cotton 
fabrics  and  iron  wares.  Neither  they  nor  we 
would  require  money  to  etfect  all  this:  it 
would  amount  to  a  simple  case  of  barter,  and 
both  would  be  infinitely  the  richer. 
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One  of  the  mo9t  striking  results  of  fiscal 
legiMation,  has  been  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
confruniptlon  of  ardent  spirits  in  this  country, 
attcntled  by  a  proportionate  decline  in  the  use 
of  winc!*,  especially  those  of  a  light  and  harm- 
leflB  description.     In  Holllngshed's  Chroni- 
cles, we  liud  it  stated  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  there  were  at  one  time  in 
the  River  Thames,  as  many  as  four  hundred 
vessels  laden  with  French  wines  for  the  use  of 
Englishmen  of  flJl  ranks,  even  to  the  peasantry. 
If  we  refer  to  statistical  records  of  a  more  re- 
cent period,  we  shall  there  learn  that  the  use 
of  wine  was  fiir  more  general  in  those  days, 
than  at  the  present  moment.   Looking  to  tliree 
distinct  periods,  namely,  the  years  1795, 18U3, 
and  1825.  we  obsenrc  that  the  consumption  of 
wines  of  all  sorts  in  each  of  those  twelve 
moDthii,  amounted    as  nearly  as  possible  to 
eight  millions  of  gallons ;  :pet  the  number  of 
persons  drinking  those   wines   varied    very 
greatly.    For,  in  the  first-named  period,  the 
entire'i>opnlatioH  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  no  more  than  about  thirteen  millions ;  at 
the  second  period  it  amounted  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions :  in  lb2o  it  had  increased  to  twenty-one 
millions.    Last  year,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  twenty-seven  millions,  we  did  not 
conMume  more  than  six  millions  of  gallons ; 
that  is,  just  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  used 
by  the  thirteen  millions  of  1795 1 

It  is,  moreover,  stated,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  our  ancestors  contrived  to 
driuk.  annually,  forty  thousand  tuns  of  French 
wine :  a  quantity  venr  nearly  approaching  our 
total  cousnmption  of  wines  of  all  sorts,  in  the 
present  day.  Besides  this  quality,  there  were 
then  consamcd  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  tuns 
of  other  sorts,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
our  population  did  not  exceed  five  millions! 
But  it  Hhould  be  home  in  mind,  that  at  the 
period  lupt  named,  the  import  duty  upon 
wines  of  all  sorts  was  not  more  than  fourpence 
the  gallon  ;  since  then,  it  has  been  gradually 
raified  to  the  enormous  amount  of  nineteen 
shillings  and  eigfatpence,  though,  in  more  re- 
cent times,  again  reduced  to  five  shillings  and 
ninepeuce.  This  goes  far  to  account  for  the 
.,  altered  position  of  the  wine  trade  of  the 
couiitrv :  and,  when  we  bear  in  mind,  also, 
tkat  while  the  more  wholesome  liqoids  have 
been  thus  heavily  taxed,  spirits  have  been 
&voired  with  comparatively  easy  burdens, 
our  surprise  will  cease.  The  duty  on  English 
gin  is  nt  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  three- 
pence-halfpenny the  bottle ;  that  on  Scotch 
whiskey,  levenpence-halfpenny ;  on  Irish 
whiskey,  onl^flvepence  farthing  ;  while  wine 
of  not  more  tSul  «qa-twel(Ui  the  strength  of 
the  latter,  pays  at  the  lilt  of  clerenpencc- 
hall penny  tne  bottle  ;  a  duty  amounting  to 
from  twenty-two  to  six  hnndred  and  sixty  per 
cent,  on  the  valae  of  the  article. 

With  these  plain  facts  staring  ns  in  the  face, 
wc  cannot  be  sorprised  at  learning  that,  in 
Scotland,  tho  ose  of  spirits  averages  three 
gallons  per  annam  to  each  inhabitant,  and  for 


the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  rather  more 
than  one  gallon  to  each  person,  while  our 
cousumptioii  of  wines  docs  not  avcmgc  quite 
one  fourth  of  a  gallon. 

Contrasting  this  state  of  things  with  that 
across  the  British  Channel,  wc  find  Paris 
alone  consuming  nearly  twenty-six  inilliuns 
of  gallons  of  wine ;  and  the  entire  quantity 
drank  in  one  year  in  France,  gives  quite 
nineteen  gallons  to  each  individual,  or  more 
than  seventy  times  the  consumption  of 
Englishmen. 

It  must  have  been  the  knowledge  of  some 
of  these  startling  facts,  which,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  present  year,  moved  the  Ilou.se 
ofCoinmons  to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry 
upon  the  **  wine  duties."  This  committee  sat 
very  perse veringly  during  several  months,  ex- 
amining not  less  than  fortv  witnesses — nearly 
all  directly  interested  in  the  wine  trade — and 
eliciting  from  them  some  very  curious  details 
connected  with  the  production  and  sale  of 
wines  and  spirits.  This  evidence  is  now  before 
us  in  the  shape  of  two  thick  octavo  blue 
books;  and  from  the  six  thousand  and  odd 
questions  and  answers  contained  in  the  twelve 
hundred  and  odd  pages  of  these  volumes,  we 
propose  placing  before  the  reader  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  facts  elicited  during  the 
investigation. 

The  main  object  of  the  promoter  of  this 
inquiry  appears  to  have  been  to  ascertain, 
from  persons  thoroughly  conversant  with  tho 
various  branches  of  the  manufacture  and 
trade  in  wines,  if  a  reduction  of  our  present 
import  duty  to  a  duty  of  a  shilling  a  gallon 
would  BO  stimulate  the  consumption  of  wines 
in  this  country,  as  eventually  to  make  up  a 
revenue  equal  to  that  at  present  derived  from 
the  same  source :  and  whether,  if  this  were 
possible,  the  vine-growing  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe  were  in  a  position  to  produce 
the  largo  additional  quantity  of  wine  thus 
required. 

rerbaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  evidence  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
chartered  monopoly  of  the  Oporto  dealers, 
known  as  the  Alto  Douro  Company,  by  means 
of  which  the  supply  of  Port  wines  to  this 
market  Is  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  amount, 
and  at  the  highest  possible  price.  During 
the  seventeentli  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  supply  of  Portug.il 
wines  ranged  from  one  million  to  three  mil- 
lions of  gallons  yearly.  About  the  middle  of 
the  latter  century — that  is,  just  one  hundred 
years  ago — this  monopoly  was  established, 
avowedly  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration, 
but  really  for  tho  maintenance  of  monopoly 
prices.  And  so  nicely  have  the  shipments  of 
wine  to  this  country  been  managed,  that  we 
find,  during  the  whole  existence  of  this  Com- 
pany, the  exports  of  Port  wine  to  England 
have,  with  the  exception  of  nine  years  only, 
been  within  two  millions  and  odd  hundred 
gallons  per  annum. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  Port  districts  is 
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undor  the  immediate  control  of  this  Company, 
whose  servants — ufiually  of  the  most  ignorant 
d'.'scription — are  empowered  to  taste  and  cer- 
tiiy  as  to  the  character  of  every  gallon  manu- 
fuctured.  These  men  classify  the  wines  under 
four  heads :  the  first,  includes  all  of  a  warm, 
pwcet,  and  dark  quality,  and  this  alone  is 
permitted  to  be  shipped  to  any  European 
country ;  the  second,  which  is  still  darker, 
sweeter,  and  stronger,  containing  often  thirty 
por  cent,  of  spirit,  is  for  export  to  any  part  of 
the  world  out  of  Europe  ;  the  third,  and  the 
moFt  pure  and  wholesome  description,  is  re- 
tained with  great  consideration  for  the  use  of 
the  Portuguese  themselves,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant :  none  of  it  being  allowed  bylaw 
to  leave  the  country ;  the  fourth  quality,  is 
inferior  wine,  retained  for  distillation. 

The  Portaguesc  Government  levy  a  duty 
of  upwards  of  three  pounds  the  pipe  on  all 
Port  shipped  to  this  country,  while  on  wine 
sent  to  America  or  Asia  a  duty  of  sixpence 
per  pipe  is  considered  sufficient,  and  this  in 
the  teeth  of  a  treaty  which  stipulates  for 
their  placing  us  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation !  In  this  way,  not  only  are 
we  compelled  to  pay  a  very  exorbitant  duty, 
but  we  are  refused  the  wine  most  suitable  to 
our  taste,  and  obliged  to  take  that  which  the 
Company's  tasters  consider  best  suited  to  us. 
For  the  trouble  of  tasting  these  wines,  the 
Company  are  paid  one  half  of  the  export 
duties :  but  there  is  a  further  source  of 
revenue  derived  by  the  sale  of  the  permits  of 
shipment,  or  "  jBiM^/fM,"  as  they  are  termed. 
These,  the  wine-shipper  pays  for  at  the  rate 
of  three  pounds  the  pipe  :  making  a  total  of 
six  pounds  impost  on  every  pipe  sent  to  this 
country  as  against  sixpence  on  wine  shipped 
to  America.  This  state  of  things  has  led  to 
a  singular  evasion  of  the  law,  by  some  mer- 
chants, who  find  it  their  cheapest  course  to 
Hhip  their  Ports  to  America  and  thence  back 
to  England  ;  by  which  means  they  get  their 
wines  out  of  Portugal  at  the  sixpenny  rate, 
while  the  double  freight  docs  not  cost  more 
than  three  pounds. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  severe  restrictions 
of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  a  little  of  their 
own  pure  wine  does  find  its  way  to  tliis 
country;  for,  one  or  two  English  dealers, 
having  purchased  grapes  and  made  the  genuine 
article,  are  enabled  to  ship  it  under  a  Bilhettey 
given  for  the  authorised  quality. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
tho  way  of  obtaining  a  vast  increase  to  our 
^'upply  of  wines  from  the  three  great  prodnc- 
in;r  (!ountries.  but  the  more  especially  fh)m 
Spain  and  France  ;  when,  even  at  the  present 
nioin -nt,  there  are  millions  of  gallons  of  whole- 
Bom  nutritious  wines  consumed  like  water — 
wines  totally  unknown  in  this  country,  incon- 
sequence of  our  excessive  import  duties.  In 
sonn'  of  the  v/ine  districts  of  Spain  there  are 
good  wholesome  red  wines  consumeil  at  two- 
pence the  bottle ;  in  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, really  excellent  wines  can  l>e  purchased 


at  from  sixpence  to  tonpencc.  Not  cily  ; 
would  Spain  and  France  find  no  fVifficult/  is  - 
providing  us  with  any  quantity  of  wine  ire  ■ 
might  require,  but  the  quality  of  their  prin-  !. 
cipal  cheap  wines  would  be  greatly  inprovi-d  li 
if  taken  for  export ;  as  it  is,  their  n!f  i:«  «o  !, 
limited  to  the  poor  pea.«antry  of  the  Tarions  \\ 
districts,  that  the  manufacturers cnu net aflford  ,'■ 
to  take  any  pains  in  their  preparation.  <' 

In  the  south  of  France  some  millioK  of  'i 
gallons  of  a  fine  red  wine,  quite  equi  to  '' 
l*ort,  could  be  produced  ami  riiipped  Ufbrr  • 
annually^  at  a  very  low  cost.  From  SScily.  ,■ 
Italy,  Hungary,  and  even  tbc  little  isla^  W  > 
Corsica,  we  might  draw  largo  sapplien  of  poic,  i 
wholesome  wines,  at  prices  which  wouU  '. 
render  them  accessible  to  the  poorest  of  ov  , 
labouring  classes. 

The  opponents  of  cheap  wines  exclaim  that 
the  English,  as  a  nation,  are  too  addicted  to  , 
beer  to  be  induced  to  take  to  wines:  but.  ui  I. 
reply  to  this  argument,  it  may  1>o  renarked  '- 
that  good  cheap  wines  would  scarcelv  inter-  { 
fere  with  the  consumption  of  beer  :  they  would  i; 
And  their  way  mostly  amongst  people  whe  are  i 
at  present  consumers  of  spirits,  often  inon  :j 
from  necessity  than  choice.    Spirits  and  watff  ■ 
arc  found  to  be  cheaper  than  any  wine  of  foir  ' 
quality.    It  is  not  supposing  anything  unr^  ' 
sonabfc,  to  suppose  that  if  good  wine  witc  soU  : 
at  one  shilling  a  bottle,  the  tnMlesman  or  ibe  ' 
artificer  would   drink  it  at    kis  own  talbk  ;' 
among  his  family  in  preference  to,  as  at  pif>  > 
sent,  resorting  to  the  public-house  for  his  daily 
gloss  of  grog.    The  Duteh  ship  a  good  light 
wine  to  Java,  able  to  stand  the  long  voyage  : 
and  the  climate,  and  sell  it  in  that  f^Ian'd  at 
eightpence  the  bottle.  The  sane  article  might 
not  suit  many  in  this  countcy,  hni  it  siiotrs  r 
what  is  done,  and  what  migM  be  done  wiik  , 
more  suitable  wines* 

Even  with  the  present  bigk-  duty  on  wine  , 
some  very  considerable  progress  is  mak'inf;  in  ' 
their  retail  sale,  at  various  public  ef>tali\:^Vi- 
ments  where  Port  and  Sherry  are  sold  ovor  ! 
the  counter  at  fourpence  the  slass.  Douht>  :< 
less  these  wines  are  not  what  tSey  are  rcpre-  j 
sented  to  be ;  but,  that  they  are  liked,  may  be  . 
inferred  from  the  astounding  Ikct  that,  at  ooe  1' 
gin-palace,  the  sale  of  wine  in  this  way  bu 
amounted  to  one  pipe  a  day.  To  get  throng  " 
this  large  quantity,  it  wonld  require  i^e  ! 
glasses  to  be  filled,  every  minute,  for  twelve  ■ 
hours. 

Tho  evidence  of  the  proprietor  of  eertaln  ' 
Shades  near  London  Bridge,  woa  specially 
interesting  on  this  one  point. 

He  disposckl  of  three  pipes  of  ^ne  weekly, 
nearly  all  in  glasses  and  OQir-pinti,  though  a 
good  many  people  eame  some  miles  to  fetch  a 
bottle  of  his  cheap  wines  for  family  w«  at 
home.  The  price  appeared  to  be  two  shillings 
the  bottle,  and  fourpence  the  glass,  of  which 
twopence  farthing  was  duty.  If  the  doty 
were  lowered  to  one  shilling,  he  believed  he 
should  vastly  increase  his  business.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  stronger  wines,   b  good  deal  of 
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Hock  and  Baccllas,  with  Borac  Moselle,  is 
olso  dippnscd  of  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to 
similar  customcrB.    Tlic  people  frequenting 
these  Shades  are  clerks,  ariizans,  day  labour- 
ers, and  others ;  and  they  all  come  for  wine — 
few,  if  any,  for  spirits.    Speaking  of  tho  pro- 
posed redaction  of  duty,  this  witness  observed  : 
*'  If  wc  could  sell  ii  at  twopence  or  three- 
pence a  quartern,  we  should  have  them  all 
day ;  even  as  it  is  now,  if  yon  were  to  see  my 
bar,  and  see  the  people  how  they  come  there 
and  drink  wine. — they  take  a  glass  of  wine — 
bricklayers*  labourers,  coal-heavers,  joumey- 
mon  carpenters,  and  men  of  all  grades,  come 
la  and  take  their  foan>enny  gla.ss  of  wine,  and 
they  go  oat  sober.     You  never  see  anybody 
drunk  in  my  honsc.     We  have  one  thousand 
people  a  day  in  it  and  not  a  drunken  man 
among  them.    We  have  a  great  many  cabmen 
and  omnibus  men  who  used  to  drink  gin — 
they  come  often  to  my  house,  five  or  six  of 
them  together,  to  drink  a  glass  of  sherry  for 
fourpence,  instead  of  gin  at  twopence.  .  .  . 
Irish   labourers   very   often   carry  home  a 
bottle  of  Port  wine  to  their  sick  family.'* 

Of  the  moral  effect  of  supplying  the  bulk  of 
the  labouring  population  with  wholesome  wine 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  poison  sold  as  gin, 
there  can  bo  but  one  sound  opinion.  There  is, 
however,  another  class,  not  so  large,  but  still 
more  capable  of  being  benefited  %  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty.     The  sick  poor  in  hospitals, 
in    workhousei,  and  in  their  own   humble 
dwellings,  would  all  be  largely  indebted  to 
any  legislatare,  which  placed  within  their 
reach  a  supply  of  generous  wine :  now  but  too 
often  impossible  to  be  obtained.    How  many 
cases  of  low  fever  among  the   poor   might 
not  be  arrested  and  cured  by    the    timely 
use  of  a  little  good  wine !    One  of  the  wit- 
nesses spoke  to  this  point,  for,  in  his  evidence 
as  to  the  advantaets  of  lowering  the  dutv  on 
all  kinds  of  wine,  he  said,  ''A  little  girl  I  was 
fond  of,  thirteen  yean  of  age,  was  attacked 
with  typhus  fever.    Dr.  S-- — ,  a  friend  of 
mine,  said, '  We  cannot  bring  her  about,  ex- 
cept by  wine.  I  cannot  give  her  qainine  enoagh. 
^he  must  have  wine  every  four  hours.'   I  left 
iky  own  bed  to  attend  to  her,  and  she  took  no 
l«t  than  six  bottles  of  Port  wine  in  eight 
dayS:  she  recovered.    You  debar  the  popula- 
tion of  a  sovereign  remedyr  by  your  high 
duties  t>n  wine,  in  a  Chtistian  land.-'    The 
medical  value  of  this  wine  consists  in  the 
tannin  fotmd  so  abundantly  in  it,  similar, 
indeed,  to  tba  principle  of  quinine,  but  more 
capable  of  bein^^idcen  in  quantity  without  ill 
effects. 

It  is  further  argued  bjT'^  advocates  of 
f^ee  trade  in  wine  tnat  if,  with  the  reduction 
of  duty,  the  license  to  retail  the  article  were 
reduced  from  the  present  sum  of  ten  guineas 
to  one  or  two,  very  many  shopkeepers  of 
respectability  would  gladly  become  retailers 
of  wines.  In  foreign  countries,  the  traveller 
may  obtain  a  glass  of  wine  at  many  places ;  in 
this  country,  only  by  entering  a  public-house 


or  gin-palace,  which  none  but  the  lowest 
orders  care  to  do.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
were  wine  obtainable  at  pastry-cookii  and 
similar  places,  very  many  persona  of  both 
sexes  and  in  the  middling  and  better  classes, 
would  resort  thither  for  an  occasional  glass 
after  a  long  day's  walk  in  town :  materially 
helping  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Kedding,  the  author  of  a  work  on  wines, 
gave  some  curious  evidence  relative  to  the 
blending  and  adulteration  of  wines  in  this 
country  by  dealers  and  retailers.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  from  the  sulmtance  of  his  re- 
marks, as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  other 
witnesses,  that  the  chances  of  our  ever  swal- 
lowing a  glass  of  genuine  wine  are  against  ua 
by  very  long  odds.  One  witness,  an  importer 
of  Spanish  wines,  on  being  asked  how  much 
genuine  Sherry  reached  this  country,  replied, 
**Nonc  whatever.''  The  real  vintage  of 
Xeres,  it  seems,  is  blended  with  a  dozen  other 
varieties,  far  inferior,  but  with  more  body. 
Yet  wc  are  told  that  Spain  could  supply  this 
country  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons 
of  beautiful  choice  wines  not  known  in  this 
market. 

If  to  the  medication  pursued  by  the  original 
producers  of  these  wines  we  add  the  additional 
doctoring  bestowed   upon  them  after   their 
arrival  in  this  country,  it  will  no  lon^r  appear 
wonderful  that  the  English  nation  are  not 
given  to  such  beverages,  but  prefer  beer  and 
spirits.  Tho  "  Making  up  "  of  wines,  wliether 
in  or  out  of  dock,  would  seem  to  be  a  com- 
paratively harmless  process,  merely  consist- 
ing of  a  blending  of  Beni-Carlos,  Fignera,  red 
Cape,  Port,  Mountain,  Brandy-washings,  and 
Elder-juice,  with  sundry  pleasant  articles,  such 
as  salt  of  tartar,  gum  dragon,  sandcrs  wood, 
Ac., — included  under  the  head  of  elcetoras. 
These  ''blenders  "  would  seem,  however,  (o  be 
spotless  beings  as  compared    with    certain 
other  gentry  of  the  vinous  profession,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  cooking  up  pipes  of  Port 
from  the  most  extraordinary  materials.  Those 
gentlemen  have  stolen  the    laurels  from  the 
brows   of  Anderson    and    M.    Robin,    and 
actually  produce  •*  fine  old  Port,"  and  "  ex- 
cellent Sheny,"  ftom  no  wine  at  alL    One  of 
these  wine  wizards  takes  certain  proportions 
of  brandy,  cider,  elder-juice,  and  other  inno- 
cent matters,  places  them  in  a  Port  pipe,  with 
an  old  brand  on  it,  and  lo  I  with  one  wave  of 
the  magician's— pen,  it  is  found  to  Ixx  fine  old 
Port!    Those  who  are  very  particular,  and 
painfully  conscientious,  prefer  adding  a  few 
gallons  of  real  Port ;  but  these  are  not  the 
bold  scientific  men. 

When  the  above  magical  compounds  arc 
bottled,  the  ends  of  the  corks  arc  steeped  in  a 
strong  decoction  of  alum  and  Brazil-wood, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  an  appearance  of 
premature  old  age ;  a  tea-spoonful  of  powder 
of  catechu  being  added  to  each  bottle,  a  fine 
crusted  appearance  will  quickly  follow.  Who 
would  be  silly  enough  to  keep  his  Port  twenty 
years  in  his  cellar,n[7hen,  by  the  friendly  aid 
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of  the  chemist,  he  can  Recnrc  a  fine  crusted 
appearance  in  as  many  days. 

The  following  anecdote  may  Kcrve  to  illus- 
trate the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  our 
wine  wizards  has  been  brought  in  modern 
times.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  small 
quantity  of  remarkably  fine  wine  ;  and  his 
household  chose  to  drink  it  out.  The  Prince 
one  day  ordered  some  of  this  identical  wine 
for  his  table,  and  there  was  but  a  single  bottle 
left.  The  person  who  had  the  management 
of  the  wine  went  to  a  merchant  in  the  City, 
and  stated  what  he  wanted.  The  dealer  said, 
''  Send  me  a  bottle  of  what  remains,  and  what 
I  send  must  be  drunk  immediately  ;  I  can 
imitate  it."  The  trick  was  perfectly  success- 
ful. The  prince  enjoyed  the  **  remarkably 
fine  wine  '^  with  evident  satisfaction,  and 
was  afterwards  supplied  with  more  from  the 
same  binn. 

The  facta  elicited  during  this  inquiry  prove, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  high  duties 
on  wine,  act  as  ihey  do  on  other  articles  ; 
injuriously  to  the  revenue,  to  the  trade,  and 
to  the  nation.  They  open  a  very  wide  door 
to  frauds,  and  stimulate  the  use  of  far  less 
wholesome  liquids.  The  people  require,  and 
will  have,  a  beverage  possessing  more  or  less 
of  stimulant  qoalities ;  and  if,  by  wise  legisla- 
tion, they  can  be  provided  with  a  genuine, 
wholesome  and  cheap  wine,  the  effect  must 
be  to  rescue  hundreds  of  thousands  from  the 
vice  of  gin-drinking.  It  has  been  stated,  and 
we  fear  with  too  much  truth,  that  in  Glasgow 
alone  twenty  thousand  people  go  to  bed 
drunk  every  Saturday  night. 

There  surely  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  less  hurtful,  and  the  more  likely  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  consumers :  Port 
or  rum,  Sherry  or  gin.  Claret  or  whiskey, 
Moselle  or  cognac.  Of  the  advantages 
ccrtaiu  to  result  to  this  country,  not  less  than 
to  those  producing  wines,  from  a  liberal 
reduction  of  our  duties,  there  is  ample 
evidence  in  these  volumes  ;  wo  cannot  do 
better  than  conclude  with  the  following 
testimony : 

An  old  resident  on  the  Continent  '^  alludes  to 
the  great  probability  of  an  increased  demand 
from  Spain  for  our  casks  and  bottles  ;  articles 
in  which  that  country  is  deficient  ;  while 
Portugal  is  ready  to  *  reduce  the  tarilf  upon 
our  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  if  we  reduce  the 
wine  duties.'  To  these  results,  must  be  added 
the  immense  impetus  that  will  be  given  to 
our  shipping  interests  and  the  industry  of 
numerous  classes  connected  with  them." 

A  n  extensive  wine  importer  stated  that  he 
did  not  know  any  '*  article  in  commerce  that 
would  give  so  much  employment  to  labour 
as  an  increased  importation  of  wine.  It  is 
bulky  ;  and,  being  in  casks,  would  require  a 
great  nnmlnir  of  ships  to  bring  it  over ;  to 
land  and  store  it  on  the  quays  for  gauging  : 
to  convey  it  to  the  cellars ;  to  fine  and  to 
bottle  it  ;  and  to  convey  it  away  when  sold. 
A  large  quantity  of   cork-wood    must    he 


imported  additionally,  which  would  emplov 
many  vessels.  Bottles  must  be  mannbctarej 
as  well  as  cases  and  baskets  ;  all  these  mann 
factures  employing  manual  labour." 

FORTY  FAMOUS  ARM-CnAIB& 


Here  follow  some  notes  upon  the  French 
Academy,  with  its  forty  famous  /avtemlx.  oi 
arm-chairs,  the  gift  of  'the  Grand  Mourqiie. 
The  original  chairs  ceased  to  be  usod  after  the 
transference  of  the  sitting?  of  the  Affoemtion 
from  the  Louvre  to  the  Palace  of  the  Iwt;- 
tutc  ;  but  the  order  of  them  is  still  rcligiowlj 
preserved,  and  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  tlK 
Academy  is  to  this  day  is  accouDted  great.  Al 
this  day  in  France  there  arc  some  things  calM 
great  that  are  particularly  little.    What  ont 
neighbours  regard  as  a  new    and  gorgeooi 
throne  may  he  but  rickctty  old  lumber;  ncvrr 
theless,  we  think  the  arm-cbairs  of  the  Fronch 
Academy  to  be  thrones  in  their  war  licttei 
than  lumber,  representing  powers  that  deserve 
the  honour  of  a  little  history. 

The  first  literary  society  in  France  whicb 
took  sitting  in  Paris  was  founded  in  1570.  U 
John  Anthony  Bayfius,  a  writer  of  L-iiii 
verses,  and  a  son  or  nephew   of  the  cm 


celebrated  Lazarus  Bayfius,  a  learned,  tu? 
bulent,  and  unfortunate  scholar.  Tke 
academy  of  Bayfius,  which  appears  to  h«v* 
been  intended  quite  as  much  for  the  enroo- 
ragement  of  music  as  of  literature,  was  dalj 
registered,  after  considerable  opposition,  l-y 
the  parliament  of  a  famous  Kin^r,  that  in  to 
say,  Charles  the  Ninth — auUior  of  St.  Bartbiv 
lomew,  a  tragedy — and  it  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection both  of  that  sovereign  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor. But  those  times  were  so  noisr  that 
learning  was  impossible,  and  the  acafhoiy  of 
Bayfius  broke  up,  after  an  existence  of  Iwei'iry- 
five  years,  expiring  with  its  ftrandcr.  An 
attempt  to  revive  it  in  1612,  mada  by  one 
Daniel  Revauet,  author  of  a  book  called  *'  A 
Plan  for  a  New  Academy,  and  for  Us  iniro- 
duction  at  Court,"  met  with  no  sucre^s. 
Peter  Ronsard  the  poet,  Desportos,  and  tli? 
elder  Du  Perron,  were  the  most  distin;;ni«hfii 
members  of  the  academy  of  Bayfius :  of  whirh 
the  sittings  were  held  in  a  mean  building,  out 
very  long  since  demolished,  in  the  Rue  4es 
Foss6s  St.  Victor. 

The  founder  of  the  present  Frencb  Aca- 
demy was  Valentine  Conrart,  secrvTary  to 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  an  indrfati{:'al>le 
writer  of  manuscripts,  none  of  which,  we 
believe,  have  ever  been  committed  to  lie 
press.  At  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  in  the 
years  1G30  and  1631,  Godcan  GombanU. 
Giry  Hahert,  Seri»iy  do  Malleville,  Ch»- 
polaino,  author  of  La  Pucello,  and  other  men 
of  genins  or  men  of  letters,  were  in  the 
habit  of  assembling  once  or  twice  a  we«k  for 
the  (lipcussion  of  literary  subjects,  and  the 
advancement  of  new  works.  Their  senpe  (i 
their  own  importance  was  ocnte ;  for  these 
gentlemen,   of  course  without  any  charter, 
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tlabbed  their  party  in  a  parlour  Romctfmo? 
•'  The  Acadcmj  of  Wit  and  Eloquence,"  and 
sometimes  *'  The  Eminent  Academy.*'    Faret, 
a   friend  of  Mallovillc,  was    introduced    at 
Conrart's  houM>  in  1633,  and  he  in  his  turn 
obtained  the  admipsion  of  Dcsmarets  and  the 
Ahbd  liois-Robert ;  the  latter  a  well-known 
hanger-on  and  llattdrcr  to  Richelieu.      The 
Abbu  took  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
new  Society  to  his  great  patron,  who  was  gra- 
ciou:4ly  pleased,  in  the  following  year,  to  offer 
to  the  mcml)crs  bis  protection — a  gift  well 
worth  having — and  to  obtain  letters  for  their 
formal  incorporation  into  a  public  Ixxly.    Se- 
riHav  de  MallevillOiand  another  or  two,  oppos- 
o>l  the  proposition ;  but  the  gr>*at  majority  of 
the  associates,  Conrart  included,  were  very 
glad  to  accept  Richelien's  offer:    and  Bois- 
Robert  was  formally  authorised  to  inform 
his  pitron,  **That  the  Society  very  humbly 
thanked  him  for  the  great  honour  which  he 
had  done  it,  in  taking  it  under  his  protection, 
and  though  they  should  not  of  tiicm!?elves 
have  ventured  to  entertain  eo  lofty  an  am- 
bition as  being  incorporated  by  a  charter,  and 
were  mightily  surprised  at   his  Eminence's 
condescension,  the  members  were  willing  to 
submit    themselves   in    all    matters    to    his 
guidance.'' 

An  active  mind  was  now  at  work  on  their 
behalf ;  and  the  gentlemen  proceeded,  at  the 
Cardinars  suggestion,  to  draw  up  a  complete 
code  of  regulations,  by  one  of  which  they  pro- 
fessed, after  the  modern  fashion  of  Academies, 
to  receive  only  a  limited  number :  tli(>y  would 
have  only  forty  members.  They  then  also 
adopted  the  new  title,  at  once  modest  and 
ambitious,  of  **  The  French  Academy."    In  a 

Ereliminary  discourse — the  composition,  it  is 
elieved,  of  de  Malleville — the  great  object  of 
the  new  Academy's  existence  is  laid  down, 
and  its  neces!*ity  is  strongly  urged.  "  Nothing 
is  wanting,"  says  the  orator,  **  to  the  felicity 
of  the  French  people,  but  that  their  language 
should  be  rescued  from  out  of  the  number  of 
barbarous  tongues.  Nearer  to  perfection 
already,  M'ith  all  its  numerous  faults,  than 
any  other  living  language,  French  may  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  Latin,  as  the  Latin 
language  took  the  place  of  Greek,  if  only 
propter  pains  be  spent  upon  It.  It  shall  be 
th«  object  of  the  new  Academicians  to  purge 
out  of  it  those  impurities  with  which  it  has 
become  polluted  in  the  mouths  of  the  common 
peopli!  aitd  the  hangers-on  about  the  Court,  by 
Quibbling  lawyers,  by  corrupt  writers,  and  in 
the  pnlpitA  of  dull  priests,  who  make  the  very 
Gospel  ludlenQusby  the  barbarous  phraseology 
in  which  they  pvach  if 

The  Letters  Patent  of  fh»  Acadctty  were 
signed  on  the  second  of  Xanuary,  1635,  and 
the  Chancellor,  Peter  Seguler,  when  he  alTixod 
his  seal  to  the  charter,  paid  the  Academy  the 
compliment  of  desiring  to  be  entered  on  its 
list  of  members.  Montmart,  Master  of  Re- 
qucHtt  du  Cha^telet,  and  Rautrn,  CoimscUor 
nf  State — the  former  a  man  still  honourablv 


remembiired  in  Freneh  literature,  and  thf» 
latter  a  well-known  wit  and  bulfnon  in  Hm* 
train  of  Anno  of  Austria — togctln:r  with 
Servicn,  the  King's  secretary,  followed  tlie 
lead  of  the  Chancellor.  Sooii  afterwards  tin; 
great  Cardinal  sanctioned  the  statutes;  luit 
of  course  cancelled  one  of  them,  by  which  the 
members  bound  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors "  to  reverence  the  virtue  and  ble-!«jeil 
memory  of  his  Eminence."  One  formality, 
however,  was  still  wanting.  It  was  retinisite 
for  the  complete  constitution  of  the  Society 
that  it  should  l>e  registered  by  the  parli;vm«Mi*t 
of  Paris;  and  at  this  stage,  as  hvA  been  the 
case  with  the  Academy  of  Bayfius,  great  diai- 
culty  was  experienced.  It  was  not  until  after 
a  delay  of  two  years  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  three  thundcr-and-lightning  letters  liad 
been  written  by  the  King  to  the  recalcitrant 
counsellors,  and  a  world  of  menaces  set  moving 
by  the  Cardinal,  that  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment could  1m;  obtained.  "WTien  given,  it  was 
exceedingly  ungracious,  and  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  Academicians  should  add 
to  their  statutes  one  more  article,  bv  which 
they  l)ound  themselves  to  take  cognizance  of 
no  other  matters  than  the  embellishing  and 
enriching  the  French  language,  and  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  no  books  save  such  as  were 
written  by  their  own  members,  or  by  authors 
who  should  willingly  submit  themselves  to 
Academic  discipline. 

The  Academy  at  length  having  been  fairly 
launched,  its  first  step  was  to  nominate  a 
director  and  a  chancellor — both  for  short 
periods  only — and  a  secretary,  who  was  to 
retain  office  for  life.  The  latter  appointment 
was.  of  course,  unanimously  conferred  upon 
the  hospitable  and  industrious  founder  of  the 
feast  of  reason,  Conrart,  who  continued  to 
hold  it  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  A  smart 
fire  of  jokes  formed  the  salute  of  Paris  to 
the  new  association.  The  better  to  maintain 
the  visible  respectability  of  the  memliers, 
many  of  whom  were  in  very  needy  circum- 
stances, each  of  them  was  endowed  by 
Richelieu  with  an  annual  pension  of  a>out 
eighty  guineas.  It  was  found  out,  in  an  hour 
lucky  to  all  dealers  in  sarcasm,  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Academicians  were  defrayed 
out  of  a  fund  of  forty  times  eighty  guineas 
that  had  been  created  to  pay  the  expense  of 
scavengers'  work  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Some 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Academy  were  indeed 
very  little  calculated  to  inspire  the  public 
with  respect.  The  "  Cid,*'  a  tragedy  by  the 
immortal  Corneille,  which  the  anihor  had 
submitted  to  its  decision,  was  unscrupulously 
condemned  ;  Chapelaine,  a  rival  playwright 
whom  the  world  has  forgotten,  being  ap- 
pointed, at  Richelieu's  instigation,  to  draw  up 
an  unfavourable  report. 

Mazarine,  the  successor  of  Richelieu,  a 
patron  more  to  art  than  literature,  took  but 
little  interest  in  the  Academy.  But  the  dis- 
tinguished favour  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
made  ample  amends,  a  few  years  later,  for  the 
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coldness  of  hiB  curly  minister.  Moved  by 
the  statement  of  the  Cardiuul  D'Estr^cs,  who 
was  old  and  intirm,  that  his  scat  as  an 
ordinary  member  was  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable, and  that  instead  of  attending  to  the 
business  of  the  sittings,  ''  his  mind  was  dis- 
tracted with  envy  of  the  luxurious  fauteuil 
of  tlie  l*resident/'  His  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  present  the  Society  with  forty  soft  arm- 
chairs, ''  In  consideration  of  the  hardness  of 
their  benches  ;'^  and  having  thus  provided  for 
the  bodily  accommodatiou  of  the  members, 
he  attended  also  to  their  mental  comfort,  and 
endowed  them  with  six  hundred  volumes, 
the  foundation  of  tlie  present  magnificeDt 
library  of  the  Institute. 

The  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  the 
golden  age  of  the  Academy.  "  Then,"  says 
the  delighted  de  Cbambre,  "  was  it  indeed 
a  glorious  and  triumphant  body ;  it  was 
clothed  with  the  scarlet  of  cardinals  and  the 
purple  of  chancellors;  it  was  protected  by 
the  most  puissant  sovereign  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth;  its  rooms  were  thronged  with 
princes  and  senators,  ministers,  peers,  and 
councillors  of  state,  who,  divesting  themselves 
of  their  proper  splendour,  would  agreeably  lose 
themselves  in  an  infinite  crowd  of  excellent 
authors  without  precedence  or  distinction.*' 

Such  proBperity  unluckily  conduced  to 
various  abuses.  Literary  merit  in  a  candi- 
date became  a  secondary  qualification,  and  the 
interest  of  any  powerful  person  sufUced  in 
itself  to  obtain  the  title  of  Academician  for 
himself  or  his  nominee.  A  few  examples  of 
this  meanness  on  the  part  of  the  Academy 
can  be  cited.  On  the  death  of  Montmor,  in 
1679,  one  Lavan — librarian  indeed  at  the 
Louvre,  but  not  the  less  a  notoriously  ignorant 
])erson---demanded,  and  obtained  a  chair  in 
the  Academy,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in 
successfully  negotiating  the  marriage  of  one 
of  Concert  s  daughters  with  the  l)uke  de 
Montemart.  In  1G85  died  the  great  Peter 
Corueille.  The  young  Duke  of  Maine,  a 
lad  of  fourteen,  to  the  wants  peculiar  to 
juvenility  added  a  want  to  be  an  Acade- 
mician. He  communicated  his  wibh  to 
Racine,  who  called  a  meeting  of  his  col- 
leagues and  proposed  the  nomination  of  the 
gracious  boy.  These  worthy  gentlemen  not 
only  unanimously  voted  the  young  duke's 
admission  to  the  chair  vacated  by  Conioille, 
but  authorised  Racine  to  inform  his  High- 
ness, '*  that  even  if  there  had  not  been  a 
vacancy  at  the  time,  there  was  not  one  of 
their  num\er  who  would  not  have  cheerfully 
rortigned  flis  place  for  the  express  purpose 
of  creating  one."  Louis  the  Fourteenth — 
placed  by  his  own  rank  above  the  necessity 
of  tuft-hunting,  —  refused  to  ratify  the 
duke's  election,  and  Thomas  Corneillc  was 
tlion  chosen  to  occupy  his  brother's  chair. 
Tlie  chair  vacant  by  the  death  of  Tourreil. 
in  1711.  was  hastily  offered  to  DesmaretsJ 
Comptroller  of  the  Finances.  "I  know 
nothing  myself  of  literature/'  was  the  reply 


of  Dcsmareto,  "  but  there  »  a  clerk  in  By 
office  who  is  fit  cnoagh  for  that  sort  of  tbiaf;.'* 
This  clerk  was  one  Malct,  the  obscure  aotlior 
of  a  ridiculous  ode.     The  ComptroIlerV  nr- 
commendation  was  irresistible  ;    Malet  fos 
elected,  and  occupied  one  of  the  chain  of  the 
Academy  for  more  than  twenty  ycariJL   To  the 
credit  of  Mari>hal  Saxc,  it  niui^t  Ix;  tuldtiiat  he 
declined  an  honour  for  which  his  vdncktina 
rendered  him  unlit :  "  they  wonts,*'  the  gn.-ai 
commander  said  in  a  letter  to  ouc  of  U»  m^ 
tresses — ^it  is  his  own  gi*ainmar  and  spelling 
that  we  imitate. — **  they  wants  to  putt  ne  ia 
the  Cadmy  ;  wich  would  soot  me  like  a  nog 
upon  a  catf    It  was  not,  therefore,  vitboul 
reason  some  years  afterwards,  that  Vol  (aire 
described  the  Academy  as  **  a  place  intended 
for  the  reception  of  men  of  title  and  me& 
in   ])owcr;    for  prelates,    soUllers,   lawyiTa, 
doctors;  and  where  they  sometimes,  by  way 
of  variety,  condescended  to  admit  a  man  of 
genius." 

The  republic  of  letters  has  been  oatniired, 
now  and  then,  by  the  Academy  in  a  way  that 
is  still  more  discreditable.  In  tiie  piresoat 
century  alone,  no  less  than  fourteen  mrmlien 
have  been  ejected  from  its  body  for  political 
considerations;  three  of  them  having  cab- 
sequently  been  restored  to  their  position. 

The  practice  imposed  u]>on  every  new  mem- 
ber, of  pronouncing  a  panegyrical  haranpz? 
upon  the  memory  of  his  iK^eccssor,  haa 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  tbronr 
an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  i)roceeding$t>ribe 
Academy.  This  practice  \\^»  first  iutroduci:d 
by  Oliver  Patru,  in  the  year  1640.  l?pon  liic 
death  of  Do  Porchtres.  an  original  meaiher. 
Patru,  who  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
discoursed  so  well  upon  tlio  loss  which  Ibe 
Academy  had  sustained,  that  his  speech  nns 
established  into  a  precedent  in  the  cise  of  all 
future  elections.  The  rule  fo  catablisfaeil  has 
iMien  very  rarely  set  aside.  Colbert  wa*  ihc 
first  exception  to  it,  and  in  later  timcfs  aud  fi)r 
less  complimentary  reasons,  it  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  in  favour  of  Chateaubriand. Maret. 
and  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  It  is  relate*!  of  the 
celebrated  de  la  Rochefoucauld  that.  de5]u'.r- 
ing  to  be  excused  from  delivering  the  a&uttl 
encomiastic  discourse,  and  conscious  that  his 
overwhelming  nervousness  would  render  bl9 
physically  incapable  of  addressing  the  shoruit 
speech  to  a  public  audience,  he  reluctantly 
forbore  to  become  a  candidate. 

Louis  Francois  Richelieu,  the  fdp  and 
general,  had  neither  the  scruples  of  Saxe 
nor  the  diffidence  of  Rochefoucauld.  Thongb 
one  of  the  most  illiterate  nion  of  his  rack 
in  France,  he  composed,  and  actually  de 
llvered  an  oration,  of  which  a  copy  is  rtill 
in  existence,  written  with  his  own  hand :  a 
piece  of  orthography  that  would  have 
astonished  even  Marshal  Saxe.  "  It  «'as 
quite  evident,''  said  one  of  his  colleagues. 
"that  Monsieur  the  Marshal  had  made  it 
himself." 

Another  absurd  introductory  dlscooTM  was 
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thkt  dclinrcd  b;  the  Alibd  de  HBrdlos ;  wbo, 
bkving  bccD  kppointril  tempomry  Eocrflary 
to  the  Academy  duruis  the  illiii^ss  of  the 
regular  fuDctiunory,  hod  to  rcplj  in  Uiat 
C&pncity  to  tho  speech  of  a  new  member, 
*■  -!inijr  dc  UuTrnn.  The  Abbe  was  really 
in  or  Icamiag,  but  luacDlsbly  deScIunt 
Id  the  art  of  compositlao.  Words,  each  an 
BcrcT  nero  heoril  before,  Bnd  eentcnc 
Imniua-^'urablu  lenjth  came  thundering  oi 
curs  of  the  perplexed  auditoiB;  anil  tlic 
public  was  shortly  ■ftenrarda  Bmosctl  by  the 

ce  of  a  book  from  tho  pea  of  de 

1,  entitled,  "A  Troatiao  on  a  Scn- 
0  handred  irorda  long,  cotoprieing 
Tery  minynew  ones,  In  a  late  cpccch  of  the 
Alilie  de  nanllon." 

or  I'alru,  Ik  bald  Rnd  honest  man,  vhosc 
excellent  iipecch  establisheil  the  precedent 
panc^ic,  it  shonlil  be  recorded,  that  on  a 
occation.  when  Bomc  titled  dunce  ivoa  oo  1 
jMlnt  of  beinf;   elected,   be   addressed  I 
IrettarcD  in  the  following  apologue : — "An 
RDcient  Greek  posseseed  a   lyre    that   was 
atlnaed  to  the  most  perfect  normony.    By 
■ccident,  one  of  lis  chorda  waa  broken,  and 
the  Greek  must  needs  replace  it  n-ith  a  hilver 
etrin?.   Uis  Taaitrvu  fatal  to  his  reputation, 
for  Ibe  beauty  of  hU  music  was  deslrojeil." 
The  fable,  It  it  said,  did  wboleeome  t^crricc 
tor   the  time;   but,  when  it   m'il<!  no  longer 
fresh,  it  could  no  longer  excite  lively  emotion, 
and  produce  effect  la  on  scwlcniy  of  Freach- 

Tlie  Abbd  Tnllcmant  having  published  n 
book  contaialDg  some  highnoim  noticen  of 
dcecafcd  Academicians,  de  Boze,  on  taking 
po^CFFJOQ  of  his  cbair,  In  1715,  paid  compli- 
ment lo  the  Abbu's  production,  in  accordance 
with  a  timc-hononred  clan  of  blunders:  "The 
tdmirable  manner  in  which  tbe  eloquent 
lulhor  has  depicted  oar  loisca  in^ires  me,"  he 
said,  "with  the  fervent  desire  tb«t  be  may 
have  many  more  opportunities  to  write  about 
US."  Thin  reminds  one  of  tbe  heedlefs  reply  of 
Uisa  Chndlcy,  aftcrwanU  Ducbeis  of  Kings- 
ton, to  George  the  Second,  who  did  hci  the 
bonoiir  of  Inquiring,  upon  her  prcscntatioo  at 
Court,  "how  she  had  enjoyed  the  sights  of  tbe 
metropolis*" — "O  wonderfully,  sire;  but 
there  Is  one  sight  above  alt  others  (hat  I  have 
ike  greatest  cariosity  to  behold. "—"And  what 
OAj  that  bcl"  asked  the  EIng. —  "A  coro- 
nation,  may  It  please  your  Mcgcstj." 

The  practice  of  paDcgyrio  whlcb  continues 
to  this  day  In  the  Academy,  so  manifestly 
bad,  has  been  proUnted  against  Iteqnently. 
"Tho  ncceaity,"  said  Voltaire,  "of  making 

n  harangnCiAtdMculty  of  finding  anything 


lou:r.  it  baa  paved  Into  a  practice  for  ereir 
new  member  to  avare  bla  colleagues  Uiat  hu 
predecessor  wna  »  great  man ;  that  Chancellor 
Siguier  was  a  very  great  man ;  and  that  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  was  a  greater  man  still :  to 
which  Uonsieur  Is  Secretaire  li  In  tho  habit 


oT  replying,  that  all  this  is  eiecedinnty  true ; 
that  tbe  new  iVcademician  in  on  the  hiilh  road 
to  brcomc  a  great  man  likewise ;  and  lliat  lie 
Ibc  secretary,  venlures  lo  hope  that  be 
id  something  in  that  way  himscir.  Sueli 
speeches,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  remind  one  of 
the  Barmecide's  l>auc|O0t,  where  Hie  guests 
were  in  danger  of  dying  with  hunger  all  Ibe 
time  tbej;  were  preteuding  to  cat."  Ue 
llc.i'mc,  himself  an  Academician,  coinpurcs 
them  to  tliose  solemn  mosses  in  whieli  the 
priest,  after  absolving  everybody  present, 
ends  by  absolving  himself.  Piron,  tlie  sworn 
enemy  of  the  Academy,  informed  the  R^crc- 
tnry,  Ibat  against  tbe  time  wtiea  be  fhould 
one  day  or  other  be  elected  a  member,  be  had 
already  composed  both  his  own  speech  and 
the  secretnry's  reply.  ■'  I  sliall  rJsi;  up,"  Raid 
I'iron,  "  take  oif  my  hat  to  tbe  assemlily,  Mid 
thank  the  members  for  the  very  great  honour 
which  Ihcy  have  been  pleased  to  confer  u|mn 
mc :  whereupon  yon,  Ur.  Secretary,  will  I'ise 
up.  take  oH  your  bat  to  me,  and  eaj,  '  Aliin- 
eicur  Pivon.  T  beg  you  will  not  menUon  it.  It 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  your  thanks.'-'' 
I'iron  composed  liis  own  epitaph  In  dfriwon 
of  the  Acaccmy  :  it  may  be  rcudored  thus ; 

'•Urn  ]\a  PLnn;  vho  wu  nokwly;  sot  grcn  itn 


Another  practice  of  tbe  Academy,  not  IcM 
Injudicious  than  panegyrical  orations,  is  tliat 
of  giving  out  subjects  for  literary  composi- 
tions, end  rewarding  with  prizes  of  money 
some  of  the  competitors.  Intrigue  oflen  pre- 
sided over  thoui;  adjudications ;  and  even  when 
the  deci«on  has  been  bonest,  Ibe  public,  by  a 
sort  of  fatality,  most  frequently  preferred 
some  unsuccessful  essay.  "  I  wrote,"  says 
Voltaire,  "  when  I  was  eighteen  yeara  old,  an 
ode  upon  a  suliject  given  by  the  Academy,  and 
a  very  miserable  odo  too.  Bad  aa  it  was, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  tbat  it  was  inliiiitely 
superior  to  tho  successful  poem;  which  was 
written  by  tbe  Abbd  du  Jurri.  a  man  quite 
old  enough  to  have  left  olT  writing  nonsense ; 
for  be  was  at  that  time  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age.  One  of  the  Abbj's  lines  ran 
thus: 

"'AndlToDthc  frerdif- to  lb*  boning  poW 

I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  tloosietir  da  la 
Molbe — by  whose  voice  it  was  eommouly 
reported  that  the  judgment  of  his  colleagues 
had  been  mainly  ioduenced — what  he  thuught 
of  the  Abbi'a  geography!  'Young  man,' 
said  be,  with  an  air  of  severity,  'wu  ore  a 
literary  nssoeiation.Iivingatruris,  and  cannot 
reasouably  be  expected  lo  know  anything 
about  such  veiT  distant  places  as  the  polcx. 
Besides,  the  Ahb6  is  a  friend  of  mine.'  An 
odo  by  de  Gocon  was  so  intolerably  bad, 
"'  ■  the  Academy,  while  they  decreed  it  a 
prize,  sent  a  private  mcssago  to  tlie  author, 
beg);ing  him  lo  put  tbe  money  into  his  pcckel 
and  say  nothing  about  the  matter." 
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Tbc  dcMjai  of  compiling  a  dictionary  of  the 
French  language — the  one  grc:itlal.>our  of  the 
Academy— was  taken  into  serious  considcra- 
tion  so  early  as  the  year  lGvJ8.  Two  plans  for 
ijs  conipopilion  were  submitte<l  to  Ihcir  collea- 
gues by  Vaugelas  and  Chapelaiue.  That  of 
tlie  author  ofLa  Pucelle  was  preferred,  and 
Viuigcdos  was  consoled  by  being  appointed 
S'L-retary  of  Definitions,  with  an  annual 
iillowunce  of  two  thousand  livres,  in  addition 
to  his  pension  as  an  Academician. 

The  iirst  thing  done  was  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  authors  in  prose  and  verse,  whose  >\Titings 
should  be  considered  as  authorities  in  the 
choice  and  meaning  of  words.  Amyot,  the 
translator  of  Plutarch,  Montaigne,  of  whom 
too  little  use  was  made,  du  Vair,  Charron, 
Bertaud,  Marion,  de  la  Guesle,  Pibrac,  d'Es- 
poisses,  Arnaud,  Coeffeteau,  d'Urfe,  de  Mo- 
lieris,  Noue,  de  Dammartin,  dc  Kefuge, 
d'Aublgnicr,  Duplessis  -  Mornay,  and  the 
recently  deceased  Academicians  Barden  and 
du  Chastelct,  were  among  the  undeQlcd  foun- 
tains of  prose  literature.  In  verse  the  autho- 
rities were  Marot,  St  Gelais,  Ronsard,  du 
Belloy,  the  "divine"  du  Bartas  (a  sort  of 
compound  of  Stcrnhold  and  Black  more), 
Garnier,  des  Lingcndcs,  a  famous  preacher  as 
well  as  poet,  Motin,  Touvaint,  Montfurou, 
Theophile,  Passerat,  better  known  for  his 
Latin  than  his  French  poetry,  and  St.  Marthc, 
a  celebrated  scholar,  with  more  learning  than 
taste.  Desportcs,  du  Perron  (the  cardinal), 
and  Malherbc  had  the  doulde  honour  of  being 
selected  as  classics  in  both  kinds  of  compo- 
sition. 

The  work  proceeded  with  exceeding  slow- 
ness ;  commonly  the  fate  of  joint-stock  literarv 
productions,  especially  yhen  all  the  contri- 
butions are  gratuitous.  The  letter  F  in 
£  articular  hung  so  long  a  time  in  hand,  that 
ois-lwobcrt,  theu  a  very  old  man,  exclaimed---' 

*Doably  a  Nestor  shall  I  bo 
If  I  Burvlvo  tlic  k'ttor  G." 

Tlie  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  after 
a  gj'station  of  fifty-six  year?,  was  introduced 
to  the  world  in  1G94.  A  second,  very  little 
altered  and  not  at  all  improved,  made  its 
appearance  in  1718.  Since  that  time  there 
were  four  other  editions  up  to  1S:;C,  and  a 
supplement  has  been  recently  publislied,  as 
bulky  as  tlie  dictionary  itself,  containing  many 
thousand  familiar  and  lechnical  words  and 
phrases,  to  which  the  puritans  of  the  Academy 
had  previou.sly  closed  their  pages. 

The  dictionary  of  the  Frei.ch  Academy,  the 
work  of  forty  men,  has  often  been  disad- 
vautageously  compared  with  Dr.  Johuson'.s 
English  dictionary — the  work  c)t'  one  man. 
There  is  some  force  in  the  comparison,  but 
not  so  much  as  would  at  first  ap[MMr.  The 
two  labours  were  different.  The  I-rench  lan- 
gua;re, 'When  the  Academy  was  foundt-d,  had 
no  {-ettli-d  form;  between  north,  middle,  and 
south  France  the  difference  of  speech  was  so 


great  that  there  existed  no  complete  tnd 
consistent  bo<ly  of  words  whereof  iim  French 
language  might  be  said  to  have  bcoii  com- 
posed. Redundancies,  iuconsI>ti>nc:e>.  and 
great  varieties  of  spelling  and  i»ro:;ur.c."n!.'oD, 
were  weeds  that  culled  for  exlirpaiii.:,.  TIic 
Academicians  sot  thelnselvcs  to  work  (in  tin's 
untidy  mass.  The  first  Acadein:chn<t  und 
makers  of  the  dictionary  affcct<;d  a  prccMon 
of  speech,  and  fought  for  a  rigid  r^'i.uiuf 
prouunciation  with  a  zcnl  that  cxpor'-l  tli-m 
to  a  thousand  jokes.  They,  however,  were 
the  right  men  for  the  work  they  undrnook. 
Language  could  no^be  dammed  up  ;  cnj  ob- 
structions would  be  brokcu  down;  tut  lit 
confinement  of  its  course  within  oiii.*  dc-tp 
and  fairly  defined  channel  could  lead  vii\t 
to  good  results.  This  purpose  the  Aca'l* 
micians,  when  they  formed  their  dictionnry. 
really  did  fulfil.  The  dictionary  of  tli* 
Academy  converted  French  into  a  pid^hcd 
language,  and  was  made  only  tbo  mora 
efficient  for  its  purpose  by  the  pedantry  of 
its  promoters.  It  is  said  to  have  l>eca  ouce 
a  subject  of  debate  whether  the  imiocent 
adverb  "car"  should  cease  from  that  tinie 
forth  to  form  a  part  of  the  French  langiiap^ 
Fontenelle  complains  bitterly  of  thi>  pjr*.- 
tanical  pedantry,  and  Menage,  in  .>>Liiae 
clever  liudibrastic  verses  (which  co.=t  Lii 
the  honour  of  a  chair),  introduces  Nico. 
of  tobacco  fame,  CalepLn,  Oudcn,  and  !> 
trcnnc  as  humbly  remonstrating  witb  tic 
Academicians  on  the  exclusion  of  il-y^r 
favourite  phrases.  "If,"'  says  Diderot,  *•  lUe 
gentlemen  of  the  Academy  had  beea  a  little 
more  particular  about  their  own  dt'n;:Liio!'i«. 
and  a  great  deal  less  so  about  the  x  i  •.-i:ch 
language,  it  had  been  better  in  both  ivay<  for 
the  public."  Several  of  their  dcfin/t/oDs.  arA 
those  perpetuated  in  very  recent  edi'tfo/is  are 
excessively  absurd.  We  are  told  that  the 
Academicians  were  once  on  the  point  of  :id- 
mitting  the  following  dcQnttioaof  a  lolMor : 
"a  little  red  fish  that  walks  backwara^" 
"Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Furcticxc.  j\i>t  as 
the  secretary  was  about  to  record  this  I'jcid 
explication, "  the  definition  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  ingenious  one  ;  but  it  is  open  to  three 
objections.  In  tlie  first  place  the  little  anliuil 
in  question  is  not  a  fish  ;  in  the  Si'cond  place, 
it  is  onl^'  red  when  boiled ;  and  in  tin;  tbiri 
place,  it  walks  stmightforwanl,  tliori^h  it 
may  not  be  at  a  very  rapid  rate."  IV/iijout 
going  through  the  entire  series,  wo  wfll  note 
here  and  there  the  names  of  a  few  tu^n  vbo 
have  been  connected  with  tbo  forty  clialri  of 
the  Academy. 

No.  one  was  originally  filled  by  Bardcn.  who 
held  it  for  only  two  years.  The  moat  ctlvinu«d 
of  his  successors  was  Cardinal  do  I'  Kury.  the 
Miiiibter  of  Peace,  who  was  electid  to  li  in 
1717.  Florian,  the  fabulist  and  bio^^riii»l:iT  ui* 
Tell,  a  bold  and  jloqueut  writer — not  fani:»us 
for  personal  coui'age — was  chosen  in  17ns 
having  been  decorated  a  few  days  before, 
through  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  Duke 
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of  PenthifevTC  with  the  then  coveted  Cross  of 
St.  Louift.  Hl8  doable  honours  were  thus 
commemorated — 

'*C<mrageon«  pen,  and  coward  aword— 
Duo  fame  to  Florian  Me  decreed — 

The  warlike  crcMs  bla  wifa  reward: 
Tbe  iK'awfiil  diair  hia  ralour'a  meed.** 

PenthUvre,  the  patron  of  Florian,  gave  so 
itplendid  a  repast  to  the  members  on  the  day 
of  hi4  protege's  election,  that  he  was  after- 
wards known  by  tbe  name  of  "  Restaurateur 
to  tbe  French  Academy." 

No.  two  had  da  Cbastelet  for  its  original 
occupant  It  is  now  filled  by  Mignct,  the 
historian,  elected  in  1836. 

No.  four  has  been  honoured  by  the  occu- 

Sincy  of  Racine  and  the  elder  Crcbillon. 
onsieur  Scribe  is  their  successor. 

No.  five  is  now  the  academic  scat  of  M. 
Golzot 

In  1811  Chateaubriand  was  elected  to  No. 
Bix ;  and,  lest  he  might  perpetuate  some  elo- 
quent '^ escapade"  in  honor  of  legitimacy, 
was  excus<>d  from  making  the  usual  intro- 
ductory oration. 

No.  seven  has  been  occnpied  by  Boileau. 

No.  eight  has  been  voted  to  no  person  of 
any  literary  eminence.  One  Lormian-Balurd 
— a  man  who  had  neither  birth  nor  brains  to 
recommend  him,  •n/^  whose  only  title  to  such 
a  distinction  was  his  fanaticism  for  the  Bour- 
bons— ^^as  elected  to  this  chair  in  1815.  The 
following  doggrel  lines  commemorated  the 
choice  of  the  Academy — 

**A  man  so  atnpid  and  abtord 
As  Monsieur  Lonnian-Balard-* 
So  stupid  and  absnrd  a  man 
As  Monsieor  Balnrd-Lormlan— 
In  flttinf?  company  to  be, 
Is  named  of  the  Academy." 

The  ninth  chair  was  saccessively  occupied 
by  the  brothers  Comcille,  and  afterwards  by 
Foncomagnc  and  Chi^Mmon.  Of  the  latter, 
an  excellent  fiddler,  it  was  commonly  said 
that  he  was  chosen  to  infUsc  a  little  harmony 
into  the  meetings  of  the  Academy.  Victor 
Hugo  was  elected  to  this  chair  in  1841. 

Bougainville,  tbe  circumnavigator  of  the 
globe,  was  elected  to  number  eleven  in  the 
ye«r  1754. 

Number  twelve  waa  the  chair  occupied  by 
Yoltoire. 

The  Duke  dc  Montesqulou-Feaenzac,  a  man 
of  illiistitpus  descent,  or  which  he  was  ridicu- 
lously proid,  was  elected  in  1784  to  chair 
numVr  thirwn^  His  claim  to  it  was  thus 
described —         "^— -  ... 

'^TIs  ruled  anwa  a  boofc'ftsiild  niak« 

Before  elected  be  can  ba, 
So  Monteaqoloa  hla  place  mij  take^ 

For  he  baa  wrtt  Ua  pedlgna.** 

The  Duke  was  so  proud  of  his  alleg^ 
descent  from  Clovls  "  that  it  was  a  lucky 
thing,"  said  dc  Manrepas,  "  he  had  not  taken  I 


it  into  his  head  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France.'' 

The  honcf-t  and  courageous  Malei*herl)es 
was  elected,  in  1771,  to  chair  ninn])er  fifteen. 
Monsieur  Thiers  has  occupied  it  since  the 
year  1833. 

D'Alembcrt  was  chosen  to  number  seven- 
teen in  1754,  and  held  it  for  the  long  period 
of  thirty  years. 

Chair  number  eighteen,  the  seat  of  Fonelon, 
was  subsequently  disgraced  by  the  election  of 
the  stupid,  haughty,  and  vindictive  Count 
(le  Clermont,  of  the  blood-royal  of  France. 
Several  anecdot<?s  have  descended  to  us  of 
this  man,  all  greatly  to  his  disgrace.  Lecourbc, 
a  poet  of  the  day,  having  WTitteu  some 
verses  on  his  election  to  the  Academy  begin- 
ning thus — 

Tat  cousin  of  Louis, 
So  lean  your  wit, 
Tlio  chair  still  is  vacant 
In  which  you  sit,** 

he  was  so  brutally  beaten  by  the  Connies 
servants,  that  he  died  of  his  injuries;  "a 
lesson,"  said  the  offended  Count,  "  of  which 
this  sort  of  writing-people  stand  in  much 
need  ^  that  princes  arc  not  to  be  lampooned 
with  impunity,  and  that  cudgels  hit  at  least 
as  hard  as  couplets."  Clermont  made  him- 
self conspicuous  at  the  time  of  his  nomina- 
tion (1754),  by  omitting  in  his  introductory 
discourse  all  mention  of  Barbier  d'Aucourt, 
his  predecessor.  *'  Uc  had  invariably  made 
it  a  rule,"  he  said,  "  never  to  utter  anything 
in  praise  ofRoturiers;"  but  the  Academy,  for 
once,  was  independent,  and  he  was  compelled 
b^  the  general  indignation  to  introduce  into 
his  speech,  when  printed,  a  few  unmeaning 
compliments  to  the  memory  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

Cardinal  Dubois,  the  reverend  scamp  of  the 
Orleans  regency,  was  chosen  in  1722  to  fill 
chair  number  nineteen.  It  has  since  been 
occupied  by  Casim  Delavigne,  the  Alfieri  of 
the  French  drama. 

Fontenellc,  the  clever  old  glutton,  and 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  whom  Napoleon 
pronounced  to  be  "  the  greatest  scoundrel  in 
all  my  empire,"  have  sat  in  chair  number 
twenty-two. 

Perrault,  author  of  "The  Uives,"  and  la 
Condamine  have  filled  chair  twenty-three. 
The  latter,  who  was  exceedingly  deaf,  at  a 
supper  which  he  gave  to  his  U'othcr  Acade- 
micians on  the  evening  of  his  election,  pro- 
duccd  the  following  verses : — 

''La  Condamine  this  day  to  greet, 

The  Louvre's  gates  have  opened  wide, 
With  J07A1I  mien  ho  takes  his  seat 

The  Academic  gods  beside; 
So  hard  of  hearing,  thanks  to  Fate, 

No  nonsense  to  his  ears  can  oomOi 
But  when  hla  colleagues  hear  him  prate, 

Instead  ci^ad,  they'll  wish  him  dumb.** 

La  Bruyfere,  the  sketchcr  of  characters, 
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was  elected  to  number  thirty-two.  lie  was 
ffo  little  thought  of,  when  nominated  in  1693, 
tluit  the  following  epigram  was  current  in 

Puris : — 

"  Fret  not,  good  peoi)1e,  at  tlic  thought 
Bray^ro  has  got  the  vacant  chair, 
Forty  to  make  wo  need  a  naught, 
And  naught's  the  value  of  Bmyerc/* 

Number  thirty-six  was  the  chair  voted  to 
Laharpe  the  grammarian ;  a  man  whose 
honesty  has  been  accused,  rightly  or  wrongly. 
Upon  his  election,  among  other  epigrams,  ran 
one  not  very  complimentary  to  his  associates — 

**  Laharpe — all  other  dcgradatiooB  past- 
Lights  on  the  Acodcmio  chair  at  last!'* 

His  chair  belongs  now  to  Lamartine. 

Conrart,  the  founder  of  the  Academy,  occu- 
pied chair  number  thirty-eight. 

The  last  in  number  of  the  Forty  Arm- 
chairs has  been  occupied  in  6ucce.«sion  by  the 
illustrious  Cuvicr,  and  the  clever,  time-serving 
Dupin. 


THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

SixcB  the  year  eighteen  hundred  there 
have  been  not  loss  than  four  hundred  parlia- 
mentary committees  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  Irish  aflhirs  into  considera- 
tion :  vast  grants  of  money  have  been  made 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  or  stimulate  the 
industry  of  the  Irish,  and  a  variety  of  fiscal 
immunities  have  been  conceded  to  the  tax- 
paying  portion  of  the  community.  Yet  all 
this  has  been  done  in  vain.  Not  one  of  these 
many  agencies  has  shed  a  single  ray  of  Hope 
over  the  darkened  scene. 

In  one  corner  of  that  land,  however,  there 
is  a  hopeful  glimmering  of  light ;  a  ray  that 
although  small  and  apparently  stationary  is, 
in  reality,  expanding  on  many  sides.  That 
light  flows  fh)m  a  cheerful,  noble,  swelling 
band  of  workers,  toilers  at  the  hearth.  The 
band  numbers  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  labourers,  never  flagging, 
never  wearying,  but  always  progressing.  The 
task  they  labour  at  is  a  crusade,  more*fhiit- 
ful,  more  blessed,  more  lasting  than  those  of 
bye-gone  ages,  for  it  is  the  Crusade — and, 
reader,  smile  if  you  will  as  I  tell  you — the 
'•  Cnisade  of  -the  Needle."  Spreading  to  the 
wostward  and  the  south  westward  of  Belfast. 
this  army  of  crusaders  has  gone  on  establishing 
iu<ir  in  villages,  and  to^\7l8,  and  hamlets; 
(Mitrcnching  itself  so  quietly,  yet  so  strongly, 
in  the  very  hearts  of  wholo  communities  ; 
tlirov  ing  out  advanced  guards  here,  and 
picjii  u  of  sharpshooters  there,  and  then 
drawing  on  the  main  body  so  stealthily,  that 
cvi'n  the  very  parish  priest  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter  until  the  army  were  at  the 
ch;i}»'  I  doors,  and  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  keys. 

The  sewed  or  embroidered  muslin  trade. 


the  heart  of  which  beats  at  Gla-^gow  and  in 
other  towns  in  Scotland   and    tho  north  of 
England,  has  of  late  years  so  groM-n  and  ex- 
tended, that  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  <if  female 
labour  to  meet  the  wants  of  tbo  puMic.  it 
has  l)een  found  expedient  to  scud  tliephfo 
goods  required  to  be  embroidered,  acrws  the 
Channel  to  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  whence,  by 
means  of  apccnts  in  Belfast,  who  ciiiploT  nb- 
agents  in  the  villages  and   towns  of  t^cr 
and  Connaught,  the  work  is  distributed  into 
the  most  remote  hamlets.     For  f<ome  yean 
this  new  branch  of  homo  indoi^try  ha^'been 
moving  onwards,  south  and  wofit,  slowly  bat 
steadily,  like  the  ripples  on  the  water.  untQ 
there  arc  at  the  present  moment  upwards  oft 
quarter  of  a  million  of  persons  so  employed 
in  that  country.   One  house  in  Glai^gow  alooe 
gives  work  to  twenty  thousand  Irieb  fonaleii 
and  it  is  not  at  all  too  much  to  estimate  the 
yearly  sums  of  money  thus  annually  cIrcDiated 
through  many  of  the    poorest    dijctrfrts   of 
Ireland  at  between   one   and    two  millions 
sterling.    At  first,  there  was  a  poi^tlrc  dis- 
inclination amongst  the  cottagers  to  apply 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  work,  even  thoagh 
it  was  brought  to  their  very  doors,  ami  tui:ir 
lal)our  paid  for  weekly.  They  were  ob>t:aate. 
and  showed  no  desire  to  give  up  old  time- 
worn  habits  of  idle  wretchedness.    Bat.  by  d^ 
grecs,  as  one  or  two  attempted  the  Ui^  and 
found  how  easy  it  >vas,  and  how  little  it  iot<T> 
fercd  with  their  few  domestic  duties ;  ho«r 
even  the  young  girls  could  work  at  it :  and  i 
how  wonderfully  the  few  shilliogH  at  the  end  { 
of  the  week  added  to  their  scanty  comforts  ' 
and  soon  gave  them  a  feeling  approaching  ; 
to  independence  :   then  others  followed  the  ' 
example,  worked,  prospered,  and  i'ournl  tboir 
homes  and  themselves  changed  as  i\v  some   I 
magic  spell.  Soon  the  cry  was  ^mon*.  uiorv ;"   j 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  cV    i 
taining  recruits  to  the  ranka  of  these  Needle   ! 
Crusaders. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  work  in  the  { 
camp,  it  may  be  well  to  complete  the  picture  j 
by  an  inspection  of  the  operations  at  hmul  | 
quarters.    For  this  purpose  I  must  tell  tbe 
reader  that,  crossing  the  Irish  Channel  fron 
Belfast,  I  landed  one  line  morning   on  tbt 
banks  of  the  Clvde,  and  during  my  sojotfa 
in  the  town  of  Glasgow,  inspected  a  senfd- 
muslin  establishment  which  is  the  largv^t  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  piSihabJy 
in  the  world. 

I  must  confess  to  perfect  ignomcc  upon 
the  subject  of  ladies'  worked  collars  and 
sleeves,  and  babies'  embroidered  caps*  I  am 
not  quite  sore  that,  before  visiting  Glasftov, 
I  had  not  a  ftiint  indistinct  impression, 
amounting  almost  to  a  belief,  that  the  myMc- 
rious  embroidered  articles  in  the  linendrapfTs* 
shop  windows  were  worked  by  the  young 
women  behind  the  counters.  Certainly  I 
L&d  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude and  value  of  the  trade  in  these  small 
articles  of  luxury ;  of  tho  gigantic  piles  of 
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biiil'IEn;^  ncctlcil  to  carry  on  the  baRlnpiv  of 
thnt  onu  lirm ;  of  Ihc  apparcnllv  complicntcKl 
ramilkalianiofa^civctl-mu.'dla  Iiiclnry  ;  nor  or 
(he  vast  numbers  employed  hf  tnuana  of  tlii» 
one  lir.inch  of  indurtry. 

In  <kf«ribing  tbs  man;  dDpnrlmonta  orihl 
intcrcflini;  cstabllthmcut,  It  maybe  a*  wcL 
to  claEwiry  tbr^m  under  three  heuls.  ill  per- 
Tuctlj  dintinct  fnm  each  other.  Thow  arc, 
the  tonl  and  pattern  rooms  ;  the  preparing 
anil  printing  loomt ;  nnd  the  receiving.  "  ' 
iiitc.  and  nle  roonia. 

Wundiug  my  way  tbrongh  a  bugii  (;at<?iroj 
and  up  ■  noble  flight  of  EtnirB.  I  reached  a 
loni^rnit  of  quiet.  bii«Inctit>-liiokin;;wori:i>hopi 
full  of  young  men  of  guntlcmanly  app<'arance. 
They  were  all  busily  cmployeil  with  pcn!<, 
pencils,  tracing  pnpcr,  nnd  sundry  '"—"—- 
looking  snrgical  sort  of  instrumt 
scarcely  knew  nhelher  Ibey  were  studyin;; 
compnrativo  anatomy,  civil  engineprin?,  or 
architecture,  and  was  not  a  litllc  a«touuded 
on  learning  from  my  guide  Ibat  thiBgtuirof 
drauglitnncn  were  designing  and  drawing 
patterns  for  inEuits'  caps  and  young  ladies' 
oUarsI  An«t  that,  Ifclt  perfectly  prepared 
for  anything. 
1  examineil,  and  sure  enough  Iherwcri 

liaru  nt  work  upon   flowers,  and   fruit.  

cross-bars,  eneh  as  we  sec  on  the  sorfocc  of 
raspberry  torts  :  criilently  Intended  for  em- 
broidery work  of  snme  description.  Ercry 
one  of  these  patterns  must,  of  necewlfT, 
pn.isess  nnvelty.  or  the  work  wnnlil  not  ■ell ; 
and  for  the  guidance  of  thia  corp»  arlinligiie, 
there  were  kept  on  Khelrci  in  an  adjniniog 
room  volumes  on  Tolumci  of  their  own  old 
nattcms,  as  wi'11  a*  of.  those  Isxned  by  other 
houses,  not  only  to  titm  new  combinations 
from,  but  to  [iTCTCtlt  rcpcUtion  of  worn-out 
designs. 

Some  nrthcsedrauBhUmpn  receive  as  much 
as  two  hundred  pounds  per  annnm,  and  that 
for  vrark  occupying  not  many  hours  a  day. 
There  were  at  that  time  about  a  dozen  men 
and  lads  tlins  enga|^,»ndl  learned  that  the 
business  of  the  house  could,  at  most  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  give  ample  employment 
lotbom. 

Id  a  new  workroom,  well  lighted  ftom 
absT#,  wc  (bund  six  or  eight  persona  oeeapied 
tn  coyying  the  last  finished  patterns  from  the 
deilgaen'  shei^ts.  upon  transfer  paper,  ready 
for  Ihnwing  them  upon  line  plates  and  stone 
blocVs,  frmn  which  to  bo  printed  otT  on  the 
plain  muslla  ready  for  working. 

And  here  It  must  bo  observed  that,  to 
enable  ibe  Hioal— lU  of  workwomen  to 
enbrolder  the  lens  of  ttassandi  of  little 
articles  of  drea  required,  tho  patterns  arc 
not  worked  by  them  direct  fhim  tbo  paper  on 
the  cloth,  as  I  mnember  to  have  seen  done 
by  my  young  ladf  acquaintances ;  this  work. 
]iko  everything  else,  bos  been  so  nerf^ted, 
thst  a  far  superior  and  more  cconomjcal  mode 
Is  adopted  with  the  deslgni.  In  place  of 
rtllchlng  the  paper  pattern  on  the  back  of 


the  material  and  working  fWira  that. 
desi;-n  reijuircd  to  U<  emi)niiiliTi!d  is  printed  j 
on  tlie  cloth  by  menns  of  zinco)^pbv  aiid 
lithogiKpliy,  with  a  fu^iitlvc  ink  which  is  ' 
aflerivurib  easily  washed  out.  I'usMiifc  on  | 
from  tliB  workmen  who  were  preparing  thew!  i 
tranHfvrs,  I  entered  n  targe  room  in  wliicb  j 
were  a  party  of  workjieople  cnga<jed  upim  i 
blocks  of  wood,  maiHca  of  niolal,  and  curion»lv  ; 
Bhai>ed  tools.  Then:  wero  cnlliiin  p.ittems  of  i 
a  portieular  de><cription  upon  lime  wood  ; 
fur  Iiluck-priatiug  direct,  or  for  forming  ; 
matrixes  for  mctui  moulds  to  bu  fnimed  . 
fromtlicm.  Here  1  witnessed  a  very  ingcnioiin  ' 
mctlioil  of  cutting  designs  in  wood  ;  it  w:is 
performed  by  means  of  a  hollow  iwinted  tool,  ; 
toed  perpendicularly,  the  extremity  of  whieli 
viaa  kept  almost  at  a  red  heat  by  means  of  a  I 
lighted  jet  of  gas  thrown  wltliin  IL  The  < 
operator  having  the  pattern  inked  ou  tlic  '-. 
wood,  moved  the  block  a^nat  the  fiery  ; 
cutter  which,  tracing  out  tlie  design  instantly,  j 
burnt  in  at  one  rcgnlatud  depth  the  lines  and  [ 
uf  the  pallern.  This  work  was  | 
perrormcd  with  oftoiiiifhing  mnidity  and  '. 
precihioD. 

Amongst  other  curious  apparatus  for  trana- 
ferring  pattcrua  on  Enu!<lin  fabrics,  I  observed 
a  pairof  copper  eylindure;  on  one  of  these  a 
numl»cr  of  bolf-circular  devices  were  cnr 
,  these  turned  ont  to  be  patterna  of 
tadica'  collars,  which,  by  means  of  an  inking 
appnratuB,  were  IraDsferred  from  the  revolv- 
ing rollers  with  wonderful  rapidity  to  long 
slips  ofmuslin.  In  one  onlinary  workin;;day, 
a  man  and  a  tmy  could  print  off  in  this  way 
Gfty  thousand  of  collar  patterns. 

On  the  same  floor  were  exteiiHive  wortshopa 
for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  the  miniber- 
Icsa  tools  and  machines  employed  Ihrongiiout 
the  cstabliphmcnt ;  and,  below  them,  were  ! 
other  targe  apartments,  in  wbiiib  were  made 
card-board  boxes  aad  heavy  deal  packing- 
cases  for  the  reception  nnd  despatch  of  tlie 
wares  of  the  factory. 

From  these  randies  of  workshops  I  pro- 
Eceded  to  the  preparing  and  printing  rooms. 
There,  might  be  seen  wliolo  hecatombs  of 
muslins  rctid;  to  be  oll'ercd  up  to  the  printers 
,-ers,  from  the  finest  French  cambrics 
for  tinhics'  best  caps  aiiil  ladies'  superior 
worked  band  kerchiefs,  do^vn  to  the  low  quali- 
ties for   BCrvontij'   collars  ;    the  goods  were 

iged  around  in  Titan  hcapB.  Burly-limbed, 
Iwef-fed  porters  staggered  and  reeled  nnder 
enormous  piles  of  stuff  for  ladies'  sleeves ; 
iaot!)  of  Iftiiourprs  pcr.'pired  under  the  in- 
iciion  of  infants'  caps.    In  fact,  it  seemed 


■hat  was  going  to  be  done  with 
Dinny  little  round  pieces  of  mnslln ;  llicre 
could  not  be  such  It  number  of  babies,  -'cx- 
liectcd  "  for  many  years  to  come  to  All  all 
those  caps,  unless,  indeed,  there  wxis  some 
large  society  about  to  establish  infant  hos- 
pitals throughout  Central  India  and  the 
OhiacN  empire. 
' of  these  InitiatDry  roonu  yonng  wo- 
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men  were  busily  employed  mcasaring  and 
cutting  up  enormous  Leaps  of  cloths*  of 
various  qualities,  intoftquarcs  and  lengths  for 
haudkei-chiefs,  collars,  «!ii:c.,  and  arranging 
tiiem  in  neat  piles  ready  for  work.  Some  of 
tliese  fabrics  were  of  exquisitely  gossamer 
ligiitness :  so  fine,  that  iu  one  yaM  of  the 
material  there  were  six  thousand  threads  lying 
side  by  side.  Such  is  the  variety  of  quality  to 
meet  the  many  grades  of  demand  that,  while 
there  are  pocket-handkerchiefs  sent  out  at  as 
low  a  price  as  ninepence  each,  the  article  is 
likewise  to  be  had  so  fine,  so  riclily  embroi- 
dered, as  to  be  worth  ninety  shillings. 

From  the  cutting-up  room  the  cloth  was 
removed  to  the  preparing  room,  where  each 
lofty  pile  of  grey  blank  squares  and  slips  was 
arranged  in  dozens^  and  marked  with  the 
number  of  the  pattern  to  be  given  to  it. 
Thence  we  passed  on  to  long  suites  of  rooms, 
where  a  hosier  though  equally  quiet  process 
was  going  on.  These  were,  in  every  respect, 
similar  to  printers'  ofSccs,  save  that,  in  place 
of  paper,  mnslin,  coarse  and  fine,  was  being 
operated  on. 

Huge  lithographio  printing-presses  were 
there,  and  from  these,  every  minute,  one 
attendant  lifted  the  device  of  some  exquisite 
flower-work  on  a  piece  of  muslin,  so  fine  that 
it  looked  like  a  handful  of  Scotch  mist  rather 
than  Scotch  cambric. 

The  patterns  printed  from  these  stoncblocks 
were  of  the  most  costly  description  ;  the  more 
ordinary  qaalities  being  worked  from  the 
zinc  plates,  or  from  metal  castings.  The 
rapidity  with  which  these  sheets  of  fine  linen 
were  made  to  receive  the  impress  of  all  the 
varied  patterns,  the  precision  with  which  they 
were  imprinted,  not  less  than  the  delicacy  of 
the  outlined  figures,  were,  indeed,  matters  for 
admiration  and  wonder. 

Adjoining  these  printing  rooms  were  others, 
in  which  a  number  of  men  were  employed  in 
transferring  narrow  neat-looking  patterns  to 
long  strips  of  fine  cloth,  containing  a  sort  of 
open-work  through  the  centre.  This  I  learnt, 
was  what  is  known  as  "  insertion :"  the 
pattern  was  here  worked  or  cut  into  the 
edge  of  a  little  brass  wheel,  which,  being 
fixed  firmly  in  a  handle  and  fitted  with  a 
Lilliputian  inking  -  apparatus,  kept  itself 
supplied  with  ink,  and,  as  it  was  rapidly 
rolled  along  the  insertion,  transferred  its 
figure  to  the  muslin  with  great  precision. 
This  neat  little  machine,  the  invention  of  one 
of  the  principals  in  the  firm,  is  called  a 
"  monkey." 

I  olwerved  upon  each  piece  of  cloth  that 
came  from  the  various  printing-pres.«cs  two 
lines  of  letter-press  with  a  few  figures.  On 
examining  them,  I  found  the  words  were  a 
caution  to  the  workwomen  to  perform  their 
task  with  care  and  dispatch,  whilst  the  figures 
denoted  the  rate  at  which  the  work  was  to 
be  paid  for  if  well  done  ;  in  this  way  the  poor 

Seople,  as  well  as  the  owners,  were  protected 
'om  any  blnnders  or  extortions  of  the  petty 


agents  in  the  rural  districts,  for,  although  it 
was  probable  that  education  had  made  small 
progress  in  some  of  the  villages,  there  woold 
always  be  one  or  two  in  each  hamlet  nho 
could  read  these  instructioDS. 

The  last  room  iu  this  department  wof 
devoted  to  assorting  and  packing  the  prioted 
mutilins  ready  for  convc3'ancc  to  and.dihtri- 
bution  in  the  sewing  districts.  The  cas»  re- 
ceiving those  goods  were  sturdy-looking  old 
fellows,  with  rare  substantial  sides,  ajl  veil 
fastened  down  with  long-bodied  wrevs— 
bidding  defiance  to  damp  or  dirt  These  an 
carried  from  Glasgow  to  Belfast  by  sleara«?, 
and  thence  by  rail,  or  otherwise,  to  the  sub- 
agencies. 

I  was  then  shown  into  the  final  division, 
where  the  worked  goods  are  received  irom 
the  agents,  or  from  the  hands  of  such  as  arc 
employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
to  perform  this  labour.  Here,  ranged  on 
long  tables  and  shelves,  were  many  piles  of 
goods  all  worked  over  with  patterns,  bat  so 
changed  in  colour,  so  dingy  and  dark,  that 
one  might  well  imagine  them  to  have  been  to 
the  dyer's.  Three  or  four  respectable-lookiD;: 
women  were  occupied  in  a  narrow  scrutinr 
of  each  piece  of  work,  as  it  was  placed  before 
them  firom  the  packing-cases,  in  order  to 
detect  any  bad  or  imperfect  work.  Eveiy 
single  piece  was  passed  between  their  cjfs 
and  the  light,  and,  by  the  aid  of  stron- 
glasses,  the  least  defect  was  in  this  way  die- 
covered,  and  the  faulty  piece  laid  on  one  slue 
for  remedy. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vasi  ma;;- 
nitude  of  the  operations  of  this  one  house, 
when  I  say  that  m  an  adjoining  workroom— 
the  hospital,  where  all  these  leased  cuiiars 
and  disabled  flounces  were  behig  clerorlj 
cured  by  female  practitioners— there  were 
not  less  than  one  hundred  young  people 
constantlv  employed  in  remcd]^g  the  b\\^hi 
defects  of  the  Irish  needlc-womco. 

Everything  was  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
Adjoimng  the  muslin  hospital  was  another 
room,  in  which  an  army  of  girls  were  work- 
ing on  the  various  articles  a  set  of  prirute 
marks,  by  a  tambour  stitch,  for  the  purpoff 
of  distinguishing  the  goods  at  the  MeaA 
works  from  those  of  other  houses,  as  also  to 
indicate  the  price  paid  for  the  work»  tbe 
district  in  which  the^  were  sewn,  aid  the 
class  number  to  which  they  belong  in 
the  warehouse.  All  this  being  eompletod. 
the  goods  are  despatched  to  the  bleaching 
works,  whence  they  are  returned  white  as 
driven  snow,  all  traces  of  the  pattern-lnkifls 
and  the  Irhui  fingering  having  disappeared 
from  their  fair  forms. 

Coming  from  the  bleach  houses  tbe 
goods  have  to  be  **  made  up,"  and  for  this 
purpose  are  passed  on  to  other  busy  work- 
roonLs,  where  it  would  appear  as  though  all 
the  civilised  world  were  having  its  ironing 
done.  Huge  stones  are  there  bristlliig  with 
burning  hot  irons :   there  are  round  iroosi 
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flat  irons,  semi-circular  irons,  and  irons  so 
tbin  and  long  they  most  be  intended  to 
iron  the  inside  of  ladies'  dress  gloves  qnlte 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  IIow  hot  the 
rooms  were!  for  it  was  in  the  month  of 
Angiist,  and  I  felt  rather  relieved  when 
pas8ing  out  of  these  tropical  regions  to  the 
temperate  zone  adjoining,  where  I  found 
neatly  dressed,  taper-fingered,  little  Glasgow 
lasses,  stitching  pretty  pink  and  blue  ribl>ons 
upon  thousands  of  small  worked  articles, 
of  the  uses  of  some  of  which  I  had  not  the 
least  conception,  and  probably  never  shall 
have. 

From  these  iuteresting  workers  I  proceeded 
to  other  apartments  equally  large,  wlierein 
other  neat-looking  lasses  were  engaged  in  the 
various  *' making-np  "  processes  of  ri))boning, 
folding,  ironing,  ticketing,  marking,  and 
assorting.  Thence  the  finished  goods  were 
conveyed  in  dozens  to  the  wure-rooms  and 
sale-rooms — fine,  well-lighted  floors,  in  which 
the  articles  were  arranged  for  the  inspection 
of  buyers  for  the  wholesale  houses  who  supply 
the  shops. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  buyers 
examining  those  goods  from  America, 
Germany,  the  Levant,  as  well  as  from  the 
chief  cities  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  our 
sewed  muslins  find  their  way  over  most  parts 
of  the  civilised  world.  There  is  one  country, 
however,  who  has  hitherto  done  all  in  its 
power  to  exclude  this  branch  of  our  industiy 
from  its  shores.  France,  by  prohibitions, 
declares  that  its  people  shall  buy  the  dear 
embroidery  of  its  southern  towns*  instead  of 
the  much  cheaper  work  of  Scotland,  for- 
getting that,  if  it  relaxed  these  foolish  laws, 
we  should,  in  return  for  our  worked  muslins, 
take  from  them  their  full  value  in  French 
wines,  whilst  the  revenues  of  France  would  l)e 
gainers  by  the  duties  both  ways  of  the  goods 
bought  and  sold. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  establishment  I 
have  thus  been  endeavouring  to  describe, 
I  may  mention  that  the  numl^r  of  hands — 
chiefly  female — employed  within  its  walls, 
amounts  to  about  five  hundred,  whilst  it 
furnishes  work—in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but 
■  by  far  the  greater  part  in  the  latter — to  fully 
lirenty-fivc  thousand  women.  The  total 
value  of  the  embroidery  trade  within  the  city 
of  GUasgow  alone,  cannot  be  less  than  seven 
handf^  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  yearly, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  value  is  made  up 
by  humam  labour,  and  paid  for  in  sixpences 
and  shiUlnSB. 

Such  is  ttejntemal  and  external  working 
of  one  of  the  eDohBMUiMttbliflbmezitB  happily 
called  into  existence  ^rthfe  fictitious  wants 
acd  luxurious  tastes  of  the  present  age.  We 
tbecco  see  how  the  demand  for  a  little  finery 
for  our  wives,  our  daughters,  and  our  infants, 
brings  into  active  operation  a  whole  army  of 
workers,  male  and  female ;  how  it  employs 
steamships,  waggons,  porters,  steam-engines, 
mecbaaical  ingennlty  and  artistic  skill ;  and 


how,  above  all,  it  takes  the  moans  of  food  and 
clothing  to  the  humble  door  of  tho  poor 
peasant  in  the  remotest  and  wildest  districts 
of  Ireland. 

THE  ROVING  ENGLISHMAN. 

ox  HORSEBACK. 

I  RECOLLECT  having  a  conversation  with  a 
worthy  old  Mussulman,  who  confided  to 
me,  in  the  course  of  a  long  friendship,  his 
extreme  astonishment  that  any  one  sliouM 
ever  walk  anywhere  who  could  ride.  A 
walk,  however'  if  we  do  not  fall  into  a  brown 
study,  as  studious  men  arc  apt  to  do,  is 
the  best  and  healthiest  exercise  possible. 
Laughing,  therefore,  to  scorn  the  doctrine  of 
the  Moslem,  still  even  Captain  Barclay  might 
agree  that  a  carriage  or  an  ambling  cob  are 
both  very  good  things  in  their  place.  Tho 
first  thing  most  of  us  do,  who  have  money 
enough,  is  to  buy  a  horse  ;  the  next,  to  mis- 
manage it.  What  those  poor  animals  go 
through  iu  the  hands  of  ladies,  boys,  and  other 
utterly  misguided  people,  nobody  can  kuow 
but  themselves. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  boy's  pony,  and  see  if 
we  are  not  able  to  point  out  one  or  two  little 
things  that  might  bo  altered.  In  the  flrst 
place,  then,  we  wholly  disprove  of  the  pad, 
or  soft  saddle  (without  a  tree),  as  a  most*cruel 
invention.  It  does  not  sufticieotly  protect 
the  backbone,  and  every  sudden  jolt  or  move- 
ment of  the  rider  is  likely  to  injure  it.  Let 
the  pad  be  replaced  by  the  common  saddle  by 
all  means.  The  saddle  should  not  be  so  small 
either  as  it  usually  is,  and  should  be  well 
stuflcd,  especially  towards  the  shoulder.  It 
should  be  remembered,  also,  that  when  a 
saddle  has  been  used  a  little  while,  this  stnfling 
gets  sweated  through,  and  becomes  hard  and 
knotty  from  unequal  pressure.  To  avoid 
this,  the  stuffing  should  be  taken  out  fre- 
quently, and  though  the  same  material  may 
be  put  in  again,  it  should  be  thoroughly  pulled 
and  dried.  I  have  often  seen  saddles  as  hard 
inside  as  they  were  out,  and  the  horses  on 
which  they  were  put  writhing  about  like  oels. 
till  they  got  warm  enough  to  soften  their  dirty 
uncomfortable  harness  This  often  makes 
high-couraged  horses  difiicult  to  mount  and 
apt  to  kick  at  starting,  nor  will  all  the  coaxing 
in  the  world  cure  tliem  if  the  rider's  common 
sense  does  not  point  out  the  evil ;  and  it  very 
seldom  does.  WTien  a  horse  is  vicious  to 
mount,  nine  times  in  ten  he  is  or  has  been 
badly  saddled.  Saddles  should  also  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  and  the  lining  carefully  dried 
either  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun,  before  they 
are  used  again.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  gail 
a  horse's  back  than  a  damp  saddle.  An 
excellent  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  bran- 
new  look  of  a  saddle  fresh  from  the  maker's,  is 
to  wash  it  with  a  weak  solution  of  coffee, 
and  then  two  or  three  washings  with  common 
soft  soap  will  give  it  a  good  gloss.  Oil  should 
never  be  used  ;  it  is  dirty  in  the  extreme.   A 
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well-clcaofHl  saddle  and  bridle  should  not  soil 
a  liidv's  glove,  or  a  pair  of  white  trousen^ 
and  sKould  be  as  eupple  as  silk.  Soft  soap 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  ninkc  it  so. 

Horses  in  England  have  their  harness  on 
generally  a  great  deal  too  tight,  and  even  the 
best  grooms  want  looking  after  to  prevent 
this,  llorses  are  very  often  cut  by  their  curb 
chains  in  a  cruel  manner,  half  throttled  by  the 
throat-strap,  and  stifled  by  their  girths.  The 
two  former  make  them  carry  their  heads 
awkwardly,  and  spoil  the  natural  curve  of  tho 
crest  I  have  seen  a  strong  man  six  feet 
high  straining  at  the  girths  of  a  pony  he 
could  push  over  with  one  hand,  till  he  was 
black  in  the  face ;  and  then  the  poor  little 
wretch  would  hobble  out  of  his  stable  like  a 
trussed  fowl.  The  girths  should  not  be  too 
forward.  If  any  one  wish  to  prove  the 
justice  of  this  maxim  let  him  buckle  a  strap 
tight  round  his  own  chest,  and  try  to  ruu 
with  it  lie  can  bear  it  round  the  waist 
well  enough,  but  the  chest  expands  with  exer- 
cise, and  to  confine  it  must  dc  very  severe 
punishment. 

Many  horses  have  a  trick  of  swelling 
themselves  out  when  fbst  saddled ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  good  plan  to  saddle  them  about 
half  an  hour  before  they  arc  wanted,  and 
girth  up  a  hole  or  two  just  before  mounting. 
If  a  saddle  is  really  well  made,  the  girths 
will  want  no  straining  at  to  make  it  sit 
safely.  With  thorough-bred  horses,  or  those 
having  flat  sides  and  bad  barrels,,  a  false 
collar  and  a  couple  of  straps  will  keep  the 
saddle  from  slipping  too  far  back.  I  object 
strongly  to  martingales,  except  with  young 
horses,  and  to  teach  them  to  carry  their  heads 
properly.  A  horse  should  never  be  i>ut  at  a 
jump,  with  a  martingale  on,  or  ho  is  almost 
certain  to  fall  into  it  or  over  it  A  gentleman 
named  Singleton  was  killed  some  years  ago 
by  his  horse  jumping  the  turnpike  gate  near 
Woodstock,  with  a  martingale  on.  I  remember 
seeing  a  horac  break  his  neck  at  a  hurdle 
not  live  feet  high  from  the  same  cause.  A 
martingale  is  still  more  dangerous,  jumping 
lengths.  The  severest  fall  I  ever  had  was 
jumping  a  brook  with  a  martingale.  Willi 
a  gag  snafHe,  or  a  very  severe  bit  of  any  kind, 
a  horse  with  a  martingale  is  extremely  apt 
to  get  into  mischief;  and  if  he  does  so.  it 
must  be  a  light  hand  indeed  to  get  him 
out  of  it.  The  rings  of  a  martingale  should 
never  be  put  over  the  curb  rein,  and  leather 
sliding-stops  should  bo  always  put  before 
them  to  prevent  them  slipping  over  the 
buckles,  a  mischance  often  followed  by  a 
piir  of  broken  knees.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  martingale  is  not  shorter 
tliaii  absolutely  neccpj«ary,  and  a  rider 
hhould  so  play  with  his  reins  as  never  to 
keep  a  dead  pull  upon  a  horse's  mouth,  and 
let  his  head  have  as  easy  play  as  possible.  A 
martingale  will  ruin  a  horse  e  temper  if  this 
rule  is  not  followed. 
There  are  few  things  moro  misunderstood 


tkan  biti.    I  heard  one  of  the  best  trainen  In 
England  say,  ''If  you  canH  hold  a  boree  with 
a  ens^e,  you  can't  with  anything  else,"  and  I 
am  almost  of  the  same  opinion  :  a  thin  twisted 
snaffle  is  one  of  the  severest  bits  made.    I 
hold  the  gag  and  the  Chitfocy  in  abominatfon. 
I  have  seen  scores  of  horses'  months  qKulcd 
by  them,  and  never  saw  any  good  com  of 
either.    If  a  horse  does  not  go  well  and  CMily 
with  a  man  who  knows  bow  to  ride  him,  the 
fact  most  likely  is,  that  he  is  not  inhispniper 
work.    I  had  a  little  chestnut  mare  mue 
vicious  than  enough  to  ride,  yet  she  would  go 
like  clockwork  in  harness.    Many  horses,  too, 
who  never  bear  a  collar,  arc  the  best  of  hackx. 
A  horse  I  am  now  driving  in  a  team,  polls 
my  gloves  nearly  off  as  a  wheeler,  though  if 
put  in  as  a  leader  he  does  not  hang  an  ounce. 
Most  hard  pulling  horses  make  gooA  Inders. 
In  pairs,  the  smallest  horses  go  better  and  look 
better  on  the  off-side. 

But  to  return  to  bits.    Thoy  arc,  generally, 
a  great  deal  too  heavy ;  while  the  woaUt- 
piece  should  still  be  left  of  a  moderate  size, 
the  rest  can  hardly  be  too  slight  conaitent 
with  strength.    The  best  bit  for  the  roai  i^ 
undeniably,  a  snaflle ;  but  for  jmrk  riding  or 
anywhere  in  a  crowd,  horses  will  perhaps  go 
cleverer  with  a  curb,  managed  by  a  lif^ht 
hand.    No  grooms  or  horse-breakers  have  cv  -r 
light  hands,  therefore,  they  should  be  made 
invariably,  to  ride  with  a  good  stronjr  plain 
snaflle  and  a  broad  rein.    A  groom  will  ^poil 
a  well-broken  hack  in  a  week,  and  often  ruin 
a  hunter  for  any  man's  riding  but  bis  oivn. 
A  bit  I  have  found  very  clflcacious  for  very 
high-couragcd  horses  with  bad  mouths,  in  a 
Pelham,  with  rollers.     It  prevents  a  hcrre 
getting  the  bit  in  his  mouth;  they  li^ant 
however,  a  very  light   hand.     If  yon  are 
surprised  by  a  very  hard  puller  and  ha\e 
only  a  snaflle  bridle,  get  off  and  cross  your 
reins — that  will  stop  him.     If  you  lind  he 
still  gets  along  too  fast,  pull  up  ag-ain.  Ut 
him  wet  his  mouth,  or  crop  a  bit  ol  j^ras^s. and 
then  start  very  gently  until  you  ma>ier  lis 
head  entirely ;  keep  your  hand  low  and  Meiuy. 
give  and  take  ;  humour  him,  and  be  w;U  ^*^ 
pleasantly.    31any  horses  pull  from  fear,  and 
want  coaxing  much  more  than  a  ChiiVaoy :  a 
thirsty  horse  with  his  tongue  hanging  out  of 
his  mouth,  black  and  i>v.-ollon,  will  always 
pull — such  a  horse  hhould  have  somcthfng 
to  play  with  in  his  mouth  ;  rollers  andpoiotcd 
bits  are  best     With  a  mei*e  stubborn,  irrong- 
headod  pony,  who  bores  away  likeswoodi'n 
thing,  a  ragged  curb  may  teach  him  to  keep 
his  head  up  and  go  decorously.    Spurs  are 
had  and  cruel  things,  cjEoept  oii  very  cautious 
heels  and  with  young  lK»rst»s. 

Stables  should  Ih?  much  bettor  ventilated 
than  they  ore,  and  should  be  always  M;ru* 
pulously  well  drained.  Horses,  too.  are  very 
often  lamed  by  ineonalities  in  the  ground 
they  stand  on ;  it  should  therefore  be  per- 
fectly level,  and  well  iierforated  with  holes  to 
carry  off  wet  and  keep  the  stall  dry.     In- 
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nnmerablo  homes  go  blind  from  the  bad 
draina^  of  their  stables,  in  conseqaencc  of 
the  vupour  of  ammonia  which  is  generated 
from  stagnant  stable  refuse.  Even  a  greater 
number  of  horses  become  broken-winded 
from  defective  ventilation : — ^bad  air  ruining 
their  lungs.  Grooms  have  an  idea,  that  by 
keeping  their  cattle  swathed  up  in  hot 
clothes  they  get  good  coats.  The  practice 
should  be  discouraged.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  stable  at  a  healthy  mo- 
derate temperature,  however,  and  if  in  a  cold 
situation  this  should  be  done  by  artificial 
meauF.  A  groom  should  never  be  allowed 
to  clean  his  liorses  in  the  stable  ;  this  is  a 
common  reason  of  horses  leaving  their  food: 
it  gets  impregnated  with  the  dust  and  scurf 
of  the  curry-comb  and  the  bnish,  and  be- 
comes, indeed,  uneatable.  Few  grooms  either 
seem  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  use  of  water. 
Whenever  a  horse  is  washed,  the  ^oom 
should  never  leave  him  until  every  hair  is  dry. 
As  you  cannot  expect  the  ostlers  at  inns  to 
do  this  unless  you  look  over  them,  I  never  al- 
low my  horses'  legs  to  be  washed  anywhere 
but  at  home.  The  hoof  may  be  bruslied  out 
and  washed  as  much  as  they  like  :  that  will 
dry  again ;  but  no  ostler  shall  ever  wet  a  hair 
of  a  horse  of  mine  if  I  know  it 

With  proper  management,  however,  water 
is  invaluable  after  hunting ;  I  generally  have 
my  horses*  legs  put  into  a  regular  bath  (mode 
on  purpose)  full  of  hot  water,  then  dried  and 
bandaged  when  they  come  out.  I  do  not 
like  t!ie  bandages,  however,  left  on  the  legs 
too  long ;  they  stop  the  circulation ;  three 
hours  is  quite  enough,  and  then  a  good  hand- 
rubbing  win  freidien  a  hunter- s  legs  more 
than  any  thing,  and  the  groom  can  feel  if  any 
thorn  has  got  into  them,  or  if  there  be  any 
trifling  strain  upon  a  sinew,  and  attend  to  it 
at  once.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  tried  a 
complete  warm  bath  for  his  horses  after  a 
hard  day's  hunting,  but  ho  told  me  it  did 
not  answer.  The  horses  broke  out  into  a 
profuse  sweat  afterwards ;  I  found  this  the 
case  in  a  less  degree  with  the  leg  bath,  but 
I  did  not  find  that  the  horses  were  the  worse 
for  it. 

If  horses  will  not  eat  their  oats,  mix  it 
with  chafi"  and  beans ;  a  sprinkling  of  salt  is 
a  good  thing,  and  so  arc  cut  carrots.  In 
Austria,  they  give  their  horses  snmll  doses  of 
arsenk,  but  I  should  not  like  to  try  it  I 
once  had  a  mare  so  thin  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to 
any  stable,  yet  so  fast  and  high-couraged,  and 
with  such  aportuig  points  about  her,  that  I 
could  not  mak%  up  my  ndnd  to  get  rid  of  her. 
Yet  she  was  the  pHigne  of  my  riding  life,  a 
perfect  Rosinante.  I  trilid  Everything  I  could 
think  of,  but  what  with  rejecting  her  food 
and  fretting  over  her  work,  ^e  was  nothing 
but  a  bag  of  bones.  At  last,  diance  brought 
me  acquainted  with  a  noted  character,  now 
no  more,  Dick  Wetherall,  the  trainer.  '*  My 
Lonl/'  said  Dick,  who  always  used  this  form 
of  address  as  a  matter  of  refined  diplomacy. 


"  I'll  tell  you  what  you  go  and  do  with  her. 
Take  a  lot  of  barley,  a  good  lot  on  it.  Tower  | 
pome  biling  water  on  it  just  enough  to  cover 
it.  Then  putt  it,  or  leastways  afore  you  putts 
the  biling  water,  putt  the  barley  in  a  glazed 
pan  so  as  nothing  of  the  steam  can  got 
through,  and  there  let  it  soak.  Next  morniug 
go  ttud  putt  some  molasses  in  along  with  it 
and  stir  it  all  up.  Don't  trust  your  groom  to 
do  this  if  he  ain't  one  of  the  right  sort,  cos 
he'll  eat  the  molasses  if  you  do,  or  perhaps 
take  'em  'ome  to  his  mijfsus.  When  you've 
made  this  mixtcr  up  (it's  like  a  stlfllsh  pudding 
it  is,  when  it's  made  right ;  or  a  jelly  us  you 
may  say),  give  her  a  lot  on  it,  mixed  in  with  | 
her  corn,  and  if  she  don't  slobber  that  Into 
her  and  get  fat  on  it  too,  never  you  trust  me 
again.  Let  her  have  four  or  five  feeds  on  it 
a  day."  Such  was  the  summary  of  Mr. 
Wetherall's  wisdom,  and  the  best  advice  I 
can  give  the  reader  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
"  If  you  understand  these  instructions,  go  and 
execute  them." 

One  evil,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  guard 
against  It  is  apt  to  teach  horses  the 
abominable  trick  of  crib-biting.  The  sugar 
soaks  into  the  woodwork  of  the  manger,  and 
they  will  keep  on  gnawing  to  get  it  out.  To 
prevent  this,  a  monger  of  polished  stone  is 
best,  or  one  lined  with  zinc.  I  was  apprehen- 
sive that  the  constant  use  of  sugar  would 
spoil  the  horse  for  other  food  if  obliged  to 
return  to  it,  but  it  has  not  this  ellect  I 
have  found,  too,  that  nothing  will  improve  a 
horse's  mouth  and  temper,  more,  than  giving 
him  now  and  then  a  lump  of  sugar.  Barley, 
however,  is  a  bad  thing  for  fast  work.  To 
check  crib-biting  a  muzzle  is  better  than  a 
strap. 

Horses  should  not  be  fed  immediately  on 
their  coming  from  their  work,  as  they  are 
nearly  sure  to  blow  upon  their  corn  and  leave 
it ;  a  pailful  of  water  at  a  time  is  quite  enough, 
and  that  should  be  given  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  Now  I  will  let  the  reader  into  a 
choice  little  secret.  I  had  a  very  beautiful 
entire  horse,  an  Arabian.  I  found  it  dangerous 
to  take  him  into  the  park  \  at  last,  however, 
noticing  the  sleepy  effect  produced  on  myself 
by  a  large  glass  of  cold  water,  I  bethought 
me  of  trying  the  experiment  on  the  Soldan. 
I  kept  him  short  of  water  in  the  morning, 
and  just  before  my  ride  gave  him  as  much  as 
he  liked.  The  efrect  was  most  satisfactory. 
Timid  horsemen,  and  old  gentlemen  who  will 
ride  high-couraged  cattle,  should  have  their 
horses  watered  in  this  way  by  their  friends, 
whether  they  will  or  not.  A  bucket  of  water 
might  have  saved  Sir  Rol)ert  Peel's  life.  I 
know  one  wilful  old  gentleman  who  always 
will  ride  horses  that  arc  too  much  for  him. 
I  gave  my  recipe  to  his  son,  and  he  told  me 
thiit  his  father  never  got  into  mischief  after- 
wards, "  though,"  eaid  he,  "  he  would  never 
forgive  me  if  he  knew  he  had  a  bucket  and 
a  half  of  water  under  him." 
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Hors'.'s  are  often  friglitenod  or  excited  by ! 
music.    To  cure  tbem  of  tliie,  it  is  a  good  j 
pluQ  to  ride  them  'with  a  military  l>and  everj  ! 
mornin;;;.    If  you  have  rot  i^uch  a  thing  near, 
Mow  a  horn  in  the  stable  until  they  will  put 
tlicir    nfises  in   it  and  take  out  a  piece  of 
sii;nir.    Yott  can  get  them  to  do  it  in  a  very 
<>!ii.irt  time,  and  allerward»  they  will  hardly 
prick    their   ears    at    the   most    intolerable 
Italian  organ-grinder  who  ever  was  in  league 
wit-li  an  undertaker  to  ply  his  trade  upon  the 
wo<^>den  pavement. 

I  remember  once  finding  a  horn  a  very 
useful  thing.  Wlien  a  lad,  I  was  on  a  visit 
to  a  gentleman  who  hunted  one  of  the  Mid- 
land counties,  and  his  second  "  whip  -  *  being 
taken  ill,  I  supplied  his  place,  and  never 
enjoyed  a  hunt  so  much  m  my  life.  Lad- 
like, however,  I  rode  my  horse  almost  off  his 
legs,  and  going  home  I  was  left  behind  by  the 
whole  field.  My  horse  had  bad  enough  for 
one  day  ;  and  no  coaxing  and  (I  am  ashamed 
to  say)  no  thrashing  would  prevail  upon  him 
to  go  further.  I  was  about  five  miles  from 
home  and  mortal  hungry  ;  I  knew,  too,  that  if 
I  was  not  at  the  Uall  by  five,  every  vestige  of 
dinner  would  be  devoured  by  the  hungry 
f^entlemen  who  had  gone  on  before,  and  who 
invited  themselves  regularly  on  bint  days  to 
my  kmd-hearted  host  s  tabfc.  Well,  thought 
I,  playing  with  my  stirrups,  what's  to  be 
done  ?  Echo  answered  or  might  have  answered, 
what?  To  assist  my  reflections.  I  took  out 
the  horn  I  had  been  blowing  with  high  glee 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  msulc 
Fuch  a  diifconlant  noise,  and  one  so  unlike 
anything  my  horse  had  ever  heard  before, 
tliat,  seized  with  the  utmost  alarm,  he  carried 
mo  home  like  steeple-chasing.  I  blew  like 
mad  whenever  he  slackened  his  pace,  and 
was  quite  in  time  for  dinner,  with  plenty  to 
spare. 

Fifteen  bands  is  the  best  height  for  a  hack; 
a  hunter  may  be  higher.  As  long  as  your 
weight  will  allow  it,  ride  light  thorough  bred 
hoFK'S.  Avoid  Irish  hon=cs,  unless  you  are  a 
bold  temperate  rider  ;  they  arc  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  manage  as  Irishmen.  They  are  parti- 
cularly awkward  in  harness,  and  nearly  always 
giblKTs.  ^\Tien  they  will  go,  however,  and' if 
you  are  not  afraid  -of  them,  they  go  well. 
Never  buy  a  horse  who  has  not  go5i,  airy, 
cheerful  action;  it  is  combined,  generally,  with 
eviTy  other  good  quality.  For  haraeifs,  hortKJs 
should  have  plenty  of  Ijone  and  substance, 
with  short  pa.sterns  and  roun<l  action.  For 
Kiuldle,  thoy  should  be  light,  with  longepringy 
action  and  long  pasterns.  Chesnut  hor-c.**  are 
nearly  always  hot ;  roans  as  gen<Tully  tflugs  : 
niiU'L's  are  hardiest,  horses  quit't'.*.st ;  grey 
horbes  are  diflicult  to  keep  clean,  aiid  look 


miserable  when  they  are  dirty.  Horses  i^liould 
only  lie  clipped  when  they  are  in  buid  worL 
I  do  not  hold  with  trimming  the  leg^  t- vcd, 
except  for  Park  work.  Hunten^'  lo;rs  should 
never  be  trimmed,  the  hair  on  the  fi-tUMrk  pro- 
tecting them  from  sharp  stones,  thorii<.xuiI  so 
on.  A  little  patience  and  time  will  tuahl?  tuq 
to  dispense  with  punishment  of  any  kicl'  If 
yon  8ay  "  Steady !  **  to  a  horftc  whenev*rr  yoa 
want  him  to  go  slower,  and  "  Wo ! "  wlKayoa 
wish  to  stop  him,  he  will  moderate  )us  ]^^. 
or  pnll  up  without  having  bis  mouth  hauled 
a)>out,  and  likes  it  better  too.  In  the  >&□« 
way  you  may  teach  a  hack  to  cantc-r  nh<.ih 
ever  you  raise  the  right  curl>-rcin.  and  to  trot 
when  you  drop  your  band  and  take  the  snaflle. 
** Gently,  lad  I  •'■  or  **  Steady,  lass!"  may  !»ri«g 
vou  to  a  walk,  and  **  Wo-ho  **  to  a  desul  bait. 
Ipeed  in  small  quantities  every  two  hours,  acd 
give  no  hay  to  horses  in  fast  work — supplying 
its  place  with  clover-chaQ*.  Beans  only  do  for 
hard  work,  and,  even  then,  bors4.-s  R.d  u'poa  UKt 
many  of  them  arc  apt  to  fly  at  the  heeU  As 
they  are  very  fond  of  them,  however,  a  few 
beans  bruised  arc  a  good  thing  to  give  hoTFea 
off  their  feed,  or  in  raw  cold  wintry  weatber, 
or  on  a  long  journey.  The  feet  should  be 
stopped  twice  a  week,  not  oftcner,  cxcvpt  in 
the  height  of  summer,  or  the  hoofs  will  get 
too  soft,  and  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  briu; 
on  corns  which  make  a  horse  unsound.  A 
dandy  may  have  his  hacks'  hoofs  polished  with 
honey,  lK>iled  oil,  and  beeswax,  niixcd  and 
put  on  very  lightly,  and  after  the  hci«f  has 
been  washed  quite  clean.  Blacking  or  ram ish 
is  verv  mischievous. 

I  have  some  ideas  of  my  own  about  shoeing, 
and  think  that  iron  and  nails  mi^ht  lie  re- 
placed by  some  lighter  and  sofUsr  mat' rjal : 
but  1  shall  not  say  anything  aboat  this,  until 
I  have  completed  some  exi>crimcbt> :  except 
that  we  all  know  very  well  that  more 
horses  are  lamed  by  shoeing  than  by  evtry 
other  cause  put  together ;  and  thai  mure 
horses  fall  down,  in  towns  cspeciaWy.  from 
iron  shoes  than  from  the  WiHHlen  pave 
ment.  I  do  not  think  that  with  a  proper 
shoe,  even  the  wooden  pavement  would  be 
dangerous.  Iron  shoes  get  hot  going  over 
the  stones,  and  the  nails  burning  thcrr  way 
out.  the  shoe  comes  ofl*.  I  know  a  farmer  in 
Wiltshire  who  never  shoes  his  httrsis;  bui 
as  he  rides  mostly  over  soflgrouiul.  auJjiever 
beyond  the  steadiest  of  jog-trot.s  it  wfil  not 
do  to  cite  him  as  an  example  to  be  Ibilowed. 
K  therefore,  we  must  shoe  our  bor?ep  u 
fact  which  I  am  not  altogether  going  to  admit. 
Afil  think  the  hoof  might  bo  barden-.-d  by 
proper  treatment),  let  us  set  about  1indir.g 
some  lighter  and  l>etter  shoe  than  the  present 
one  as  soon  as  possible. 
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SOME  COMPLIMENTS  OP  THE 
SEASON. 

Reveiibeiiixo  as  I  do,  what  good  and  wise 
and  learned  men  have  said  and  written  of  the 
strong  connexion  that  exists  between  the 
human  heart  and  the  human  stomach,  may  I 
(as  a  humble  and  commonplace  man)  broach 
the  as  humble  and  commonplace,  and  bj  no 
means  novel  theory,  that  there  is  likewise  a 
strong  connecting  link  between  the  season  of 
Christmas  and  good  eating  and  drinking. 

Two  or  three  months  before  Christmiis  the 
public-house  puts  forth  a  notice  that  a  few 
members  ore  required  to  complete  a  Goose 
Club.  A  picture  of  a  goose,  painted  in  de- 
fiance of  nature,  with  Tariegated  feathers, 
and  walking  in  a  fair  landscape,  embellishes 
the  announcement  The  proprietor  of  the 
gin-shop  at  the  comer  of  the  street  exhibits 
a  bill  which,  disdaining  to  catch  the  eye  with 
a  mere  picture,  seeks  rather  to  startle  the 
beholder  by  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  raffle, 
which  is  to  take  mace  there  on  Christmas 
Eve.  For  one  shilling,  a  chance  is  to  be  had; 
and  the  prizes  are,  throe  thousand  five  hun- 
dred geese,  two  thousand  pieces  of  beef,  fifteen 
hundred  pair  of  fowls,  and  a  total  of  bottles 
of  rum,  gin,  and  other  liquors,  which  would 
appear  fabulous  if  they  were  not  stated,  with 
an  appearance  of  exactness,  in  long  and 
odd  rows  of  figures  such  as  are  used  to  distin- 
guish public  conveyances  and  Bank  of  England 
notes.  The  prizes  are  to  be  drawn  and  distri- 
buted immediately,  in  the  presence  of  the 
il^bscribcrs ;  and  a  glass  of  any  spirituous 
li<tKor  is  destined  to  console  the  unsuccessful 
8peoi|lator.  "  Vivat  Regina  1 1 "  with  several 
notcs'of  admiration,  give  a  finish,  and  official 
character  to  the  announcement  The  grocer, 
also,  glvea  notice  of  a  raffle  on  Christmas  Eve. 
He,  too,  mts  up  things,  on  a  large  scale. 
Nothing  wiH*^rvc  him,  but  four,  nought, 
nought,  nougSt''«arcela  of  currants ;  three, 
nought,  six,  five  dutb  of«)uii ;  tluMv  leven, 
five,  four  packets  of  candiMpeel ;  and  spices 
in  proportion.  He,  too,  haa  a  balm  for  unfor- 
tunate subscribera— hot  elder  wine  and  cake 
being,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  powerful 
agents  for  that  purpose.  Another  grocer, 
accommodating  himself  to  the  resources  of 
the  poor  neighbourhood,  announces  some 
weeks    before    Christmas    an   intention   of 


opening  a  series  of  Pudding  Clu])s.  by  which 
the  immense  advantages  of  combination  will 
result  to  the  public.  There  is  no  risk  with 
him.  Threepence  per  week  will  be  paid  in 
advance,  and  the  Christmas  pudding  will  not 
be  problematical.  No  glass  of  any  spirituous 
liquor,  no  hot  elder  wine,  no  cake,  will  be 
required  to  soothe  any  disappointed  customer. 
His  dealings  are  straightforward  ;  as  his  ad- 
vertisement of  "Cat  out  of  the  baj^I  Turkey 
chicory  at  sixpence,"  will  corroboratp.  There- 
fore, if  your  subscriptions  have  l)cen  paid  up, 
you  will  call  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  talcc 
awoy  your  grocery. 

The     Christmas     preparations    begin    to 
thicken.    The  grocer  becomes  poetical  about 
his  tea ;   facetious  as  to  his  plums.      The 
invigorating  influence  of  tea,  at  this  festive 
season  of  the  year,  is  set  forth  in  a  poem,  in 
which  the  first  letters  of  each  line,  read  down- 
wards, form  the  words  "  John  Warmer  and 
Company's  Tea  Mart"      This  invigorating 
influence  is  further  insisted  on,  in  a  short 
history  of  the  tea   plant,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Bacon's  opinion  of  the  properties  of 
coffee,  printed  on  the  paper  which  serves  to 
wrap  up  those  articles.    The  excellence  of  the 
fruits  sold  within,  and  the  general  whole- 
someness  of  Christmas  pudding,  are  set  forth 
in  the  conversation  of  a  stout  gentleman  and 
his  wife,  to  be  found  beneath  their  portraits 
in  the  window.     This  firm  is  the  orijrinal 
vendor  of  "  Warmer's  cclebrate<l  Mixture  ; " 
and  is  nervously  anxious  that  Warmer's  may 
not  be  connected,  in  any  wandering  mind, 
with  any  other  house  in  London.    The  ready- 
made  clothes  shop  at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
of  which  the  gin-palace  is  at  the  other  corner, 
though  not  venturing  to  imitate  it^  neighbour 
with  a  leviathan  clothes-lottery,  avails  it<elf 
of  the  season  to  present  the  public  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  almanacs,  containing  two 
pages  of  a  useful  calendar,  and  twenty-four 
pages  devoted  to  the  praises  of  the  Oreai 
Clothing  Establishment    The  baker  makes  a 
loaf,  which  no  family,  however  large,  could  be 
expected  to  get  through  before   it  became 
mouldy,  and  exhibits  it  in  his  window,  de- 
corated with  blue  ribbons.    It  has  entered 
the  cheesemonger's  head  to  give  fantastic 
shapes  to  his  butter,  besides  converting  it  into 
models  of  the  Crystal  Palace.    Holly  sprouts 
out  of  skins  of  lard,  and  sides  of  bacon,  and 
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Imttor-firkins,  and  hams;  while  ite  Bcarlct 
boiTir'>  are  sunk  into  the  sides  of  cheeses,  in 
devieoa  c!;!  letters,  wishing  a  merry  Christmas 
to  all  pnrobasers. 

Christiia.s  and  good  eating  are  joined 
loj?etbt-r  (indissolubly,  save  by  Twelfth 
Day)  in  Leadenhall  Market,  where  the 
bofd-faccd  gas  throws  groves  of  ducks 
and  gccse  and  capons,  into  Renibrandt-like 
chiaroscuro ;  where  it  flares  impudently  upon 
corpulent  turkeys  which  have  been  sent  to  all 
sorts  of  Coventries  in  the  ribbon  line,  but 
which  seem  not  in  the  least  abashed,  but,  rather, 
a  trifle  the  bolder,  for  the  parti-coloured  humi- 
liation. Cochin  China  fowls  with  shrill  voices, 
and  bargain-making  housewires  swell  a  chorus, 
of  which  I  cannot  exactly  catch  the  words, 
but  which  signifies,  I  am  sure,  that  Christmas 
and  good  cheer  are  conjoined.  The  very  lop- 
eared  rabbits  anatomising  cablmgc-leavca  in 
their  little  dens,  twinkle  their  bead-like  eyes 
in  a  merry  manner,  as  though  they  would  say 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  season,  they  would 
not  object  to  bo  smothered  in  onions  at  a 
moment's  notice.  As  to  the  sucking-pigs 
lying  innocently  dead  in  snowy  cerements 
with  their  rosy  little  trotters  turned  up, 
thev  smilo  as  only  sucking-pigs  can  smile. 
'*  Jiless  you  all,"  they  seem  to  say  ;  *'  this  is 
Christmas.  If  you  prefer  pig  to  beef  or 
turkey,  eat  us  by  all  means.  Put  lemons  in 
our  mouthfl,  and  scorch  our  innocuous  cuticle 
into  crackling.  Beat  up  those  guileless 
brains  of  ours  into  sauce  ;  scrunch  our  bones  ; 
simjx'r  over  our  delicate  layers  of  fat;  only 
be  thankful  when  you  have  eaten  us,  for  this 
is  Christmas." 

Christmas  and  good  cheer  have  cemented 
an  union,  (never  to  be  repeated,  save  in  the 
Opera  seaaoni  when  the  guinea  bouquets  and 
half-a-crown    Camellia   Japonicas   oust    the 
fruit  from  their  stalls,)  in  the  central  avenue 
ofCoveut  Garden  Market.    Knddy  oranges 
that  have  sunned  themselves,  I  warrant,  in 
their  time  in  Spanish  maidens-  eyes  in  sultry 
southern  islands,  and  in  those  hot  landscapes 
of  Spain,  where  you  can  see  nought  for  miles 
but  hot  blue  sky  and  hot  red  earth,  and  hot 
white  houses,  and  hot  dusky  mountain  sierras 
in  the  dintance  ;  8ly  Fmooth-faced  Barcelona 
nuts,  which  seem  by  their  looks  not  worth  a 
farthing  the  gross,  but  which  are,  notwith- 
standing, marvellous  good  eating — like  rich 
men  who  wear  ragged  coats  ;  luscious  black 
grapes ;    fat  fellows  of  chestnuts,  troubling 
themselves    very    little    at    the   thought  of 
going  lo  torment  in  a  lire-shovel  ;   bulky, 
rgh'TviMl.  Brazil  nuts,  who  won't  come  out  of 
their  corrugated  shells  for   all   the  parlour- 
doors  you  may  scrunch  them  in,  or  all  the 
case-knives  you  may  hack  them  with  ; — all 
these,  with  the  juicy  Marie  Louise  and  mouilie- 
l/ouc/tt:  i)oars,  the  blushing  apples  of  Kent,  and 
more   hardened,   impudent,   dusky   Uibstoue 
pippins,  seem  to  my  mind  to  cry  out  with  rich 
fruity  voices,  that  Christmiw  is  come,  that 
they  are  anxious  to  meet  with  their  deserts. 


Oranges  long  for  the  parlour  magician,  wbo 
is  to  turn  them  into  sucking-pigs,  and  copii. 
and  false  Bets  of  teeth  ;  cobs,  Harcelonu^  and 
filberts,  sigh  for  the  nntcrftckers;  er«n  the 
surly  Brazil  nnts  growl  forth   (to  my  ear), 
''Crack  us  and  cat  us  if  yoa  like  (or  can) ; 
if  not,  be  jovial,  and  burn  the  oil  out  of  as  in 
the  flame  of  the  candle."    As  to  the  apples — 
they  arc  pining  for  the  knife  that  is  u>  peel 
them.    Happy  apples!  for  their  peel  (entire 
and  cut  without  fracture   or  alnraeioBV,  cast 
over  a  lady's  shoulder  will  twine  and  twine 
till  it  forma  the  initials  of  that  lady-s  svtet- 
heart 

Streets  and  squares,  markets  and  huckster^ 
stalls,  market  baskets,  costcrmoniciers'  cara, 
pastrycooks*    boxes;  the    grocer's   window 
running  over  with  pudding  gear,  almonds  and 
raisins,  and   candied  citron  ;   the  batcher  i 
shop,  where  the  ruddy  man  in  bhie  seems  to 
have  slaughtered  mammoths  and  raartodosi 
this  Christmas  instead  of  ordiuiirj  beef  tod 
mutton,  and  sits  smiling  on  his  block,  erein; 
triumphantly  a  megatherium  of  an  ox  be  has 
hung  up  outside — a  bovine  Daniel  Lambert. 
with  yellow  fat  on  him  like    the  layer  of 
clarified  butter  in  a  pot  of  ancho\7  paste^-an 
alderman  ox  with  ribbons  in  his  ribs,  and  a 
nosegay  stuck  on  his  huge   brisket,  giving 
occasionally  (the  butcher,  not  the  ox)  a  itr 
Christmas  wink  to  his  pretty  wife,  who  sits 
smiling  over  her  ca.sh-book  at  the  other  liid 
of  the  shop  in  a  gas-lit  bo^-cr  of  Ijeef :  tot  ' 
in  only  these  shops,  but  in  out-of-the-way  little 
sweetstufi"  warehouses,  where  a  double  Mfjck 
of  alecampanc  and  **  Bonaparte's    rib<  '*  is 
fighting  for  the  shop-board  with  small,  w-azi-u 
sticks   of   parti-coloured    tallow,    popularly 
believed  to  be  capable  of  bunting  in  toy  tin 
sconces  of  rude  design,  and  known  as  Cl'irif^t- 
mas  candles ;  in  slai)-bang  shops  of  an  infor.'or    • 
kind — a  very  Inferior  kind — ^where  the  pro-    , 
prietor  has  been  cutting  roast  beef  fdnce  early    : 
dawn,and  the  proprietor's  wife  has  been  i^licing   I 
up  formidiUile  looking  rolls  and  globes  of  lar^ie 
plum  puddings,  whose   number  is  nncouut- 
able,  whose  perfume  riUing  on  (be  gale  as  in 
Araby  the  blest,  is  positively  maddeniuj;  to 
the  three  barefooted  boys  who  have  been  coa- 
suming  a  Barmecide  feast  of  roast  and  boilei 
meats  through  the  windows  for  hoar?  ;  in  dl- 
moat  every  dwelling  in  every  street,  in  everj 
quarter  of  this  gigantic  city,  Christmas  ii 
heralded  in  with  a  clatter  of  knives  and  forks, 
a  flourishing  of  spoons,  and    a  jinking  of 
glasses.      In   courtly  chapels   llojS,  where 
doles   of  bread  are  given  to  ike  poor;  in 
miserable  garrets,  where  the  addition  of  as- 
other  red  herring  is  madetothc  ahvavs  scanty 
meal,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  Christ nias  there, 
low  down,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  higher  np : 
Christmas  is  brought  in  with  a  jovial,  genial 
sort  of— let  us  not  call  it  by  a  hart«h  name— 
gormandising. 

As  we  trudge  through  the  streotx  cvery^ 
body  seems  to  be  eating  and  drinkin;, 
or  preparing  to  cat  and  drink.    The  crossing 
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of  bread  and  treacle,  bektovred  on  uan,  no 
doubt.  1>T  Eome  kindly  ipiniler  in  Ihe  ncijih- 
hourhood ;  tbe  policemoa  Issns  Koncn'Ji&t 
luilj  KctiinHl  s  nuling,  notwithslnadint;  tbe 
eoki  lie  loolce  plethoric,  dj^vcpllo.  Gont- 
oi'kI  wliat  Dumber  of  (apiiarta  ho*  that  mu- 
nlnipol  oHlcfr  connimod  villi  wbut  aunbur 
of  cooks  T  Uow  taoa;  podding  la  their 
niw  stikto,  has  be  taatsdt  Uow  tnnnj  si; 
little  nn(!^cta  olTaobls  joiutB  hsve  been  broiled 
lor  liimt  Uow  many  uaBBgcB — linln  in  that 
cliiiin  ivliicb  binda  the  lackey  tooarbcart — 
will  lie mitaiag  to-ioorTon', owiut!  to hh Christ- 
ma»  Eve  nputly.  Will  X  89  diael  Or 
c«ur!«he  will;  and  Mr*.  Policemao  X9S  is 
at  Ibia  momeut  eoncluding  tbe  purcbnse  of 
a  mlghlj  piece  of  pork  and  a  colosal 
amnl^milioD  of  cabbages,  known  in  the 
preoioets  of  the  Brill,  Somcrs  Town,  where 
tbe  traiiHiGlion  takes  place,  m  a"Kreon:" 
which  purk  and  green  will  cheer  the  nesTt  of 
honeel  X  99  ffbco  be  oomcs  off  duty. 

As  it  growH  later  oa  Cbristma*  Eve,  hot 
filler  vi'tue  come*  out  at  eomerii  of  atreeta. 
A  pnli^bi^d,  hrozen  nm  ecadi  np  a  fragriint 
EtL'Biii  in  tbe  mldi^  of  Intnps,  and  glaaws, 
luid  heupi!  ot  ruaks;  while  Its  proprietor, 
lioiisiinir  of  iti  poww  to  make  the  coldest 
individuiU  as  warm  as  a  toast  in  one  moment, 
snln^  bis  anna  acrora  his  chesl,  and  runs 
tu  »iiit  Tro,  in  tnot  ot  his  eslaWshment, 
wUh  a  blaeaen  of  nose  that  mlher  exposes 
the  vculcnesB  of  hts  case  to  thoughtrni 
Diinili.  1  h*v«  time  to  turn  down  one  of  the 
allejsin  tUmclgbboarhood-  I  have  known 
this  part  tima  cbildbood.  II  is  not  maoh 
ebangcd  since  I  thoagbl  it  a  lawless  place, 
iaha'nlcd  ckiefly  bj  boya  with  whom  my 
white  collar  and  geoeral  cleaalinc^  were 
tbe  unfortunate  


mren  live  in  il ;  asfrequent  aunouucc' 
nwnU  of  "Boomi  to  let,  with  standing  for 
loom  and  qnliling,  at  three  shillings  per  week" 
will  con&rm.  Bat  tba  majority  ore  cabinel- 
aukken— «allow  OMti,  whoso  hair  and  olothef 
•re  full  of  mabogaoy  dost.  Some  of  tbem 
bajr  hits  of  wood  cheap,  and  make  up  coiit- 
Nplctc  arciolca  to  be  sold  u  soon  as  made,  for 
•Ijrtliing  Ihoy  will  fetch.  Otben  make  only 
nkc  pnrlioa  of  an  article,  of  which  the/ 
K^cly  know  the  use,  aDiI  1^  long  habit  grow 
•wifwlngcrcd,  to  keep  Up  with  (ailing  prices. 
Ont  oKiheir  broncb  of  labour,  tbpj  ore  for 
the  inosf  lurl  itopid.  ilangllng  seems  to  be 
done  everywhere.  Children  are  taken  in  to 
mind  at  twopence  prr  lUj.  TIh-Tp  is  a  court, 
with  tbconn'-um..-. -11  .-■....iil,  i  .  |..  in 
np  thi«pa«»ni:'.    .  ■'.,  .     ,.,,  I 

tonrliuod    nr:  .  j.' 

been  a  kind   nl  r .  ;.  >;.'ii  j.i  r !   i^.-  ^1'   ri' 

were  few  hoviws  nenr.  Tliey  stoo^l  althat 
time,  very  likely,  In  gardein,  and  in  the 
midst  of  Uvlds ;  for  of  the  once  rural  chancter 
of  tbe  neighbourhood  the  uraK*  c^  streets 
and  places  still  tell    One   of  these  is  now 


inhabited  b;  some  twenty  poor  families,  and 
has  strangelT  fallen  from  Its  old  KCTitilit/. 
Another  la  shut  up  ;  petliapa  too  ruiiioiiH  lur 
hubilation,  Ever;  window  in  the  front  is 
broken,  in  consequence  of  a  ghost  whicn  baa 
been  seen  tliero  at  various  times — off  and  e 
—Tor  some  years  post.  There  seems  a  ceneral 
lovo  of  animals  in  these  parts.  Dog-lonciers 
are  in  every  street,  and  itutTers  of  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes.  One  of  them  exhibits  a 
cat  with  two  beads  in  a  gloss  case,  as  well  as 
a  caoiac  colneiilenco  with  the  Siamcae  tivina. 
Tbe  eaaine  twins  I  inspect  to  have  been 
strangers  to  each  other  prerioasly  to  their 


decea 

Next  to  the  chandlers'  shops,  the  rag-shops 
are  the  most  numerous  in  the  poor  neigh- 
bourhood. The  rag-ahop  keeper  bos  been 
betrayed  into  poetry  by  the  advent  of  Christ- 
mas. He  gives  the  highest  price  for  any- 
thing, from  kitchen-stuff  to  a  highly-colivured 
and  tinselled  portrait  of  Kean  as  Richard  tbo 
Third.  His  shop  is  covered  with  Inlla,  having 

Eicturea  of  the  once  popular  Jim  Crow  and 
is  wife,  and  profane  portraits  of  tbe  Parish. 
Beadle,  and  an  enormous  reprcsenlatior  '  - 
Chrislmaa  pudding.    The  fbaving  ebo 

also  numerous.    One  THnnick,  &ty  S 

long  established  in  this  por^  with  a  One  head 
of  bair,  takes  the  opportunity  of  the  season 

Easitively  and  with  uleaauro  lo  awert,  that 
aving  given  the  whole  of  bis  limef  up  to  the 
present  period  of  hU  life  (Dge  imt  stated, 
though  he  appears  to  the  writer,  allowing  for 
the  effects  of  art,  to  be  aboQt  forty)  to  the 
study  of  the  human  frame,  be  ie  capable  of 
making  an  Improvement  that  will  astonish 
every  person  giving  him  a  trial.  Jireh 
Ueeting  proposes  to  inqtrovc  Cbitemas  Day 
with  Discourses  upon  Death  and  Flames.  Its 
appeals  to  the  probne  are  disguised  under 
iueh  titles  as  "  The  ChrislmaB  |'lrc,"  and 
"Emigration;'' the  furmer.  terminating  in  a 
gnu;eful  allusion  to  tbe  geueml  oouBagralioa 
of  the  world,  and  the  latter  rcTerring  lo  a 
land  of  promise,  the  precise  locatity  whereof 
M  well  as  the  only  direct  road  fo  which,  wiU 
be  commanioated  to  any  sinner  wbo  will  eater 
by  the  little  back  door  of  Jireh  Meeting,  and 
consult  on  oracle  certainly  not  Inspired  with 
grammar.  The  RaggcdSchool  isaotwonting 
in  the  poor  neighbourhood.  There,  too.  there 
Is  to  be  a  feast  to-morrow. 

Dusk  puts  an  end  to  these  observalioos.  I 
can  tell  the  direction  of  the  busy  street  by  ft 
long  red  flare  in  the  sky,  as  if  there  wer"  " 
great  Bra  that  way.  A  full  flop,  and  a  n 
paragraph  will  take  us  back  there  again. 

The  street,  from  end  to  end,  is  In  a  blaze  of 
^:is.  I'avetuent  and  roadway  ore  BUed  with 
[i<:ople.  so  that  I  can  hardly  get  along.  No 
cab  or  coaeh  that  values  time  would  think 
of  driving  down  this  way  to-night.  The 
street  has  become  one  great  fair,  with  such  a 
hubbub  of  cries,  that  I  am  stunned.  The  green- 
grocer's house  is  covered  with  vegetables  from 
basement    lo   pavement,   and   looks  like  an 
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€uormous  Jack  in  the  Green.  Lc^  of  mntton 
and  ribs  of  Uecf  have  run  up  the  butcher- s 
house  to  the  third  floor  window.  The  poul- 
tcrcr-i  abode  has  put  on  a  warm  fur  garment. 
The  grocer's  is  besieged.  The  six  supernu- 
merary young  men,  behind  his  counter  (in 
spite  of  all  their  dexterity  in  making  up  a 
packet,  and  snapping  the  twine  with  a  jerk  of 
their  finger)  cannot  serve  fast  enough. 

The  busy  street  is  at  its  busiest  The  row 
of  hucksters  along  the  pavement,  who  sell 
onions  and  cabbage-nets,  penny  meat-jacks, 
carpet-stools,  and  toasting-forks,  and  all  kinds 
of  tin-ware,  shout  loudly  against  each  other. 

At  lost,  the  busy  stream  of  purchasers  and 
gazers,  chafing  against  sellers  of  all  kinds, 
begins  to  placken,  slackens  more  and  more, 
and  gradually  leaves  Its  channel  almost  dry. 
Midnight,  and  the  bakers'  shelves  are  empty ; 
nothing  remaining  but  the  great  loaf,  wliich 
must  1)0  getting  rather  stale  by  this  time. 
Most  of  the  other  shops  are  bare,  as  to  the  ex- 
terior, at  least  Only  the  cheesemonger's 
streams  of  gas  continue  to  smoke  pieces  of 
bacon,  and  to  turn  the  edge  of  a  half  doui)le 
Gloucester  (I  don't  mean  a  single  Gloucester) 
into  WeUh  rabbit  All  the  tumult  is  hushed, 
and  so  we  come  into  Christmas  Day. 

It  is  good  to  take  a  walk  almost  anywhere, 
after  church  on  Uhristmas  Day ;  for  it  shall 
go  hard  Int  some  wholesome  thoughts  are  to 
be  got  from  it.  There  are  worse  places  to 
walk  in  hopefully  (among  others)  than  ceme- 
teries, on  Christmas  morning ;  for  it  is  the 
happiest  morning  in  the  year  on  which 
to  remember  those  whom  we  have  laid 
there.  Then,  in  the  streets  of  towns,  the 
humbler  people  going  out,  and  the  dinners 
coming  home  from  the  bakers'  shops,  and  the 
children,  and  the  old  people,  and  the  uni- 
versal recognition  of  one  great  holiday,  are  all 
delightful  to  consider — none  the  less  so,  for 
being  all  steeped  in  a  prevailing  fragrance  of 
pudding!  So,  in  up  and  down-hill  little 
villages,  and  on  bleak  bare  highway  roads 
whore  there  are  solitary  wayside  houses,  you 
shall  still  find  expressive  signs  of  Christmas 


hats  are  on — their  houses  are  covered.  They 
are  sure  of  a  skinful  of  the  best  They 
have  their  latch-keys  in  their  pockets,  aid 
sufficient  loose  silver  to  pay  a  bome-re- 
tuming  cab,  should  Bacchus  wre«tie  witk 
them  somewhat  too  roughly  this  ChriftmaB 
night,  and  essay  to  trip  them  up.  Bless  the 
men  1  how  they  smile  and  giggle,  andaet  little 
off-hand  bits  of  wriggling  pantomime  to  them- 
selves. They  are  conning,  no  doubt,  tksnart 
thin^  they  will  say  about  the  weather, 
looking  op  their  most  dine-out-able  olijokn, 
rehearsing  soft  nothings  for  the  young  h^es, 
politic  feelers  for  papas,  mollifying  and  mo^ 
ing  anecdotes  for  testy  grandmamraas  i4ft 
have  a  balanco  at  the  banker'a  Other  m 
pass— 'vrorthies  of  portly  mien  and  jovial  pn> 
sence,  who  rattle  seals  and  loose  coins  ii 
their  pockets,  sway  their  heads  with  a  haii»> 
rous  gravity,  and  ever  and  anoa  execute  t 
quiet  pirouette  on  their  boot- heels.  Tbctt 
are  fathers  of  families  who  are  going  to  gin 
dinners.  They  are  happy  but  thoaghtAil: 
— liappy — ^for  there  is  as  great,  if  net  greater 
pleasure,  in  giving  as  in  recelTlng  ;  t^jgbt- 
ful — ^for  a  dinner  on  Christmas  day  v  nui  a 
thing  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  shonM  the 
yellow  seal  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  should 
the  turbot  fail,  the  pudding  crumble-— horri- 
fying thought !  Forbid  it,  x  ule :  for  Thomas 
Thompson  of  Barge  Yaid,  Buddersbuiy.  is 
bidden  to  the  feast,  and  Thomas  is  a  hundred 
thousand  pound  man,  and  hath  looke^l  latrlr 
with  no  eyes  of  disfavour  on  that  fair-hairvi 
daughter  of  ours,  who  teill  wear  tho  hla<.-k 
velvet  collar  round  her  neck,  like  the  tiamc 
au  collier  de  velours  in  UotAnan's  horriMe 
story. 

I  look  down  into  all  the  kitchens  I  pn.^i  to- 
day with  insatiable  curiosity,  and  am  dre^i'l- 
fully  disappointed  when  I  see  a  kitchen  uith 
a  little  black  fire  in  it,  until  I  codsoIc  ni\>elf 
with  the  reflection  that  the  people  of  that 
house  have  all  gone  out  to  some  other  house, 
where  the  kitchen   fire  is    bright  and  bldt    ' 
I   have   seen   the   kitchen  fire  of  Royalrj   ' 
at  Christmas    time.    My    recollection  of  it 


Day ;  and  even  at  the  lonely  turnpike  you   is  very  dim,  and  is  in    some   manner  coo-  || 


shall  see  the  Christmas  fire  gleam  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  find  the  very  tollman  sticking 
up,  in  unusual  acknowledgement  of  his  kindred 
with  humanity,  a  little  red  sprig  of  holly,  in 
tlie  little  window  from  which  he  looks  athwart 
the  looming  flat  of  mud  and  inire,  prepared 
to  pouuce  out  on  the  mounted  traveller  like  a 
spider  on  a  fly. 

Still  trudging  on,  it  gets  Irter :  and,  as  we 
poop  down  the  areas  into  the  kitcnens,  people 
begin  to  pass  us,  all  with  Christmas  and  dinner 
written  in  their  faces  as  legibly  as  may  be. 
There  are  smooth  smug  gentlemen,  with 
now-mown  chins,  unwrinklcd  neckcloths,  and 
polinhtid  boots,  who  walk  with  a  confident 
strut  and  a  satisfied  smirk,  and  who  twirl 
their  canes  or  pull  on  their  gloves.    These 

men  are  invited  out  to  dinner.    They  are  I  kitchen  would  be  like  the  one  in  Pead'Au 
happy  bachelors,  contented  widowers.    Their  I  into  which  the  King  himself  was  not  ashaaed  j 


nected  with  an  organ,  a  large  chaudtrlicr,  . 
and  a  Lancer  in  full  uniform ;  but  I  am  certiiB  | 
that  once,  as  a  very  small  child,  I  did  ptff  «| 
through  the  kitchen  of  the  Pavilion  tf  !| 
Brighton,  towards  the  end  of  Decsmber.  '; 
I  believe,  being  a  wall-eyed  boy,  I  bud  beea 
to  see  the  King's  oculist,  who  direlt  in  a  ; 
little  turret  like  a  pencil-case  ;  and  that 
coming  down,  I  was  shown  as  g  great  ligU 
and  wonder,  the  royal  kitchflo.  There  irnei 
great  manjopoksaUof  afOw,  in  white  jackets 
and  aprons  and  there  were  a  great  many  joints 
roasting  at  once.  The  tables,  too,  were  v^iy 
white,  and  the  saucepans  and  stewpans  rerr 
numerous  ;  but  I  was  not  strnck  iiith  awe  or 
astonishment  or  delight  I  think  I  was  dis- 
appointed ;   I  had  expected  that   a  Kiof** 


WHEN  THE  HILL  GOES— 


3ir 


ring--    r     -      -  _  „ 

Biinilar  to  Ibnt  io  ivblch  lb«  Queen  mt  enting 
hteail  and  honey,  ivhile  hw  royal  Bpouse 
In  the  i>ar1aur  making  out  his  sccouuts. 
Boval  KitchPD,  lo  my  mind,  ehould  liave  boon 
like  tbtit  dear,  and  ramouB,  and  cver-incmo- 
nble  kitchen  in  Hiquel  with  the  Tad— the 
kitchFD  in  the  Imwcu  oT  the  eu'tli,  with  the 
elBn  cooks  in  white,  hnrry-elnuTying  about 
like  nnt!^ 

Tliej-  haro  cbanjffd  tbe  venue  or  the  rojul 
kiiehpn,  noir,  lo  WindEor,  where  barona  of 
I.ecf  arc  cat  np  la  grvnt  slyle  (I  am  totd)  bj 


The  last   t 


I  I  t 


kitchen  at  the  Pariliou  tbe;  were  hesitating 
tut  to  <rhst  use  they  Ebould  turn  it — whi^thei 
to  mtke  it  a  Inmber-rooin  Tor  old  coDcert- 
boonb  and  rout  Beat?,  or  a  show-room  Tor  the 
Brighton  artiats  to  elbiblt  tbeir  paintings  in. 
liul  I  have  no  more  leiflore  for  kitchen 
Ihonglit ;  my  boor  of  Utchcn-action  bag 
arrived,  and  I  am  ready! 


WUEN  TEE  MILL  GOES— 

1  nirrESED,  many  yenrB  ago.  to  be  making 
an  orniibological  trip  In  EaaKViiglii.  I  wns 
aii?!iouBtoconiplcteBBeto[pap(^rBoa  the  birds 
of  the  English  coatt  and  marahcs,  and  was 
pin-ccpding  bn'ODd  espoctftlion  in  getting  tho 
infnrmntion  I  wutej ; — thougli  I  found  it 
uiiHileablo  nltervardx.  Onoe  or  tvticc,  I 
une.ipectedly  itnmblcd  upon  localitiea  tliat 
•KvTP  rich  In  laatertals  beyond  anytbinc  that 
this  generation  knows  of,  at  least  at  home. 
TbuB.  on  one  occadon.  I  remember  tracking 
Ibe  road  along  tho  Uno  of  coast  on  a  bright 
June  morning;  oa  turning  a  comer  in  the 
parish  of  Salney,  then  lay  spread  before  me 
an  eTgian)^  of  water  (J  many  hundred  acre?, 
^moolh  US  a  mirror,  blue  as  the  shy  it|eif, 
anil  ciivired  with  buildreds  and  thousands, 
and.  probiibly,  tent  of  thousands  of  birds,  all 
sporiiog  and  enjoying  themselves,  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  aa  guns,  no  snch  beings 
OS  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  dove- 
like  gulls  were  lightly  floating  on  llie  watn ; 
'Vltte  troops  of  shorc-Jarlca  wheeled  to  and 
m.  in  ulter  reslleMness  :  the  curlew  and  the 
pranit  each  uttered  (heir  own  peculiar  and 

ClaiAtlvi:  cry ;  and  the  only  thing  to  call 
amaV  cociely  t«  mind,  «'b«  the  intrusion  of 
B  few  bnU-tame  ducki),  and  their  broods,  be- 
Innging  ift  the  villaprni.  by  whom  they  had 
been  tiirne<T4|ff  to  shift  for  tbemiclves  during 
the  Fuuimer,  ndto  contract  a  pert  tort  of 
li(nviHjr»r(inaint(ilce^(hlii8  rtailystnuige 
\hhon  of  that  nnl-of-the-iay  watering  place, 
A  nHrrow  strip,  partly  of  velvet  turf,  partly 
of  c'liifse  pebbly  shingle,  barely  divided  this 
swarming  lagooa  from  the  tumbling  waves 
of  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  on  Ibis  lUfamns, 
sbfUlmket,  rullta.  and  reeves,  and  a  longer 
list  tbun  f  ou  care  to  bear  n)eclflei!,  wcru  to 
be  met  with  on  cartful  and  timely  search. 
Fancy  my  delight  I     Bruce,  arrived  at  the 


sources  of  the  Nile,  was  not  more  ready  lo 
jnrap  for  Joy,  than  I  was  then. 

But  it  is  all  done  for  now.  The  squires 
and  the  squlrelingH  found  the  Salncy  marsh- 
men  and  eel-catJhers  too  independent  to 
their  liking,  so  they  determined  to  drain  this 
rendezvous  for  wild  fowl,  though  they  knew 
it  would  cost  them  almost  as  much  aa  the 
fee-simple  of  the  land.  And  the  tiuk  is 
tinishcd.  The  muscular  powers  of  some  hun- 
dred navvies  have  converted  that  sliiniug 
sheet  of  water  into  a  dingy,  desert  swamp  of 
mud.  By-and-bje,  I  grant,  it  will  he  a  verdant 
meadow,  fattening  bullocks  and  sheep  in.iteud 
of  widgeon  and  teal ;  but  when  the  birds 
come  to  par  as  their  Cbrlstmai  visit,  they 
will  And  olay-ticading  and  brick-barniug 
going  on,  upon  the  very  spot  over  which  they 
used  to  fioal  in  the  e^'oymeut  of  a  hospitable 
and  secore  retreat 

Well;  altliough  this  Is  not  my  utory,  it 
leads  to  It  The  discovery  of  one  paradrsc  of 
marsh-birds  made  me  long  to  flud  another. 
I  bad  beard  of  Shrondham  '-broad  "  as  a 
remarkable  piece  of  water  in  a  little-known 
district,  and  to  Shroudham  I  went  If 
neither  that  nor  Satney  arc  in  your  map, 
you  must  search  out  the  localitiea  for  your- 
leives,  as  I  did. 

At  Shrondham,  my  first ' 


e  of 
rations,  which  I  found  at  the  sign  of  tha 


myself  in  a  temporary  home, 
operations,  which  I  found  at  t 

Blue  Boor,  kept  by  a  respectable  young  i 

named  Robert  Rudd,  of  about  thirty  yenn  of 
age.  He  evidently  was  looked  up  to  by  bis 
ncij^hbaurs,  and  knew  everybody  within  ft 
circle  of  considerable  diameter ;  and  though 
his  young  wif^  had  a  nice  little  girl  of 
two  yeara  old  upon  her  bands,  and  shortly 
promised  lo  present  her  huabawl  with  an- 
other olive-branch,  the  cooking,  irtiioh  she  did 
herself,  was  e<iccllent  in  its  own  provlncinl 
style  ;  and  my  humble  quarters  were  as  neat 
and  comfortable  as  it  was  pD.osiblc  for  diUly 
tidiness,  with  tho  occa.tioa«l  help  of  old 
Nurse  Andrews,  to  make  of  such  an  odd- 
looking  couple  of  rooms. 

The  next  important  step  was  to  Sad  up  an 
aid-de-camp  with  proper  qnalificationF.      I 
well  knew.lhal  withoat  eillier  a  guide,  or  the 
power  of  obtaining  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
coantry  every  hundred  yards  of  my  way,  I 
should  soon  get  mazed  !□  a  labyriath  of  cuts 
and  creclu,   and  "decks,"  and  riven;  and 
that,  without  a  Imat,  I  should  often  be  unable 
to  pii.°8  over  places  which  an  unthinking  visi- 
tor nigbt  take  to  bo  dry  land. 
Rudd  helped  ma  over  thai  difflcolty  tna 
e  was  then  going  lo  the  other  end  of  the 
broad,  in  hU  own  Qat-bottomed  little  craft,  to 
i  to  the  steadiest  and  "  cleverest  '*  marsh- 
fur  miles  round,  who  was  cousin  to  the 
that  hail  hired  the  "  coy ; "  and  1  should 
be  fnvonrcd  with  an  introduction.     The  boat 
would  be  left  at  the  marshman's  altiith,   to 
bring  bock  a  load  of  sedge  for  litter  next  day, 
~    '         could  walk  home  by  the  marsh-wul 


•^the  dyke  raised  to  prevent  the  waters  of 
the  broad  from  inaodating  the  neighboarinff 
landff,  many  of  which  arc  beneath  the  1cm 
of  its  surface,  and  even  of  its  bed. 

rreliminaries  were  soon  arranged  to  our 
entire  mutual  satisfaction.  Wliile  returning 
by  the  path  mnuing  along  the  top  of  this 
artificial  mound,  which  was  based  with  large 
rough  flints  against  which  the  wavelets  from 
the  vast  sheet  of  water  were  breaking  with 
a  sort  of  affectation  of  playing  the  part  of 
real  waves  of  the  sea,  I  had  aa  admirable 
view  of  the  country,  and  a  capital  opportunity 
of  getting  acquainted  with  its  physical 
geography.  Rced-bcds,  marshes— covered 
some  with  rank  coarse  vegetation,  some  with 
fine  rich  pasture— and  the  interminable 
expanse  of  the  broad,  stretched  away 
for  miles  and  miles.  At  one  part  of  the 
panoramic  circle  were  uplands,  with  the 
village,  the  scattered  houses,  the  occasional 
large  mansions  grey  with  ago ;  and  at  one 
extremity  the  church,  as  if  it  were  running 
away  from  Its  congregation,  at  the  other  a 
windmill  of  unusnal  altitude. 

''  That's  a  fine  mill,"  said  I  to  my  coaductor 
Rudd ;  *'we  don't  see  many  so  lofty  as 
that." 

*'  It  is  a  ffood  height,  sir,"  he  replied,  drily; 
— ^*  cspeoiuly  when  you're  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  saib.  But  what  would  bo  a  greater 
novelty  to  yon  are  the  little  low  marsh-mills, 
like  that  we  arc  now  coming  to,  which  drain 
the  country,  by  pumping  up  the  water  out  of 
the  ditches  into  the  broad.'' 

It  was  blowing  a  fresh  breeze,  and  the 
mar8h-mills  were  whirling  their  sails  round, 
as  if  trying  which  could  spin  the  quickest. 
Before  we  reached  the  one  indicated,  a  squall 
como  on  with  a  heavy  shower.  We  ap- 
proached the  mill,  and  it  certainly  was 
**  delivering  "  the  drainage-waters  at  a  most 
efficient  rate.  The  sails  were  revolving  with 
a  rapidity  which  affected  the  eye  in  the  same 
way  as  carriag^wheels  going  at  full  speed ; 
and  they  wero  so  low,  they  worked  so  near 
to  the  ground,  that  any  animal,  a  donkey  or 
a  pig,  straying  within  their  reach,  would  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces,  or  whirled  up  into  the 
air  by  their  force.  Still  there  was  plenty  of 
room,  between  tho  plane  of  their  motion  and 
the  mill  itself,  to  enter  it  with  perfect  safety, 
due  caution  being  exercised  ;  and  as  the 
door  stood  invitingly  open,  I  was  about  to 
take  shelter  there  till  tno  squall  was  over, 
and  have  a  gossip  with  the  water-grinder 
within. 

Rudd  perceived  my  intention,  and  arrested 
me  hy  the  arm.  "  Not  there,  sir,  if  you  please," 
said  be. 

''  I  tihall  take  good  care  to  avoid  tho  sails," 
I  replied.  "  We  may  as  well  avoid  this 
fchower  ;  it  will  bo  over  In  three  minutes." 

*'  Not  there,  sir,  if  you  please,"  he  persisted. 
**  I  Have  my  reasons.  Yon  had  better  get  wet 
through  and  through,  than  make  any  acquain- 
tance with  the  Bammants." 


Of  coarse  I  acquiesced,  as  he  spoke  so  de- 
cidedly ;  he  knew  the  neighbourhood  better 
than  I  did.  Just  as  we  were  proceeding  oa  ov 
walk,  a  pretty  little  girl,  six  or  eeven  yean 
old,  well  cloaked  and  bonnetted,  stepped  oat  of 
the  mill,  tripped  fearlessly  behind  Q»rashlng 
mill  sails,  and  was  making  for  cor  path  od 
the  bank,  when  a  man  looked  oat  mm  the 
mill-door,  and  shouted  to  her  not  to  lUm  at 
the  village,  but  to  get  back  again  wittaoat 
losing  a  minute.    He  perceived  as ;  a  Usck 
look  came  over  his  face  at  the  sight  of  EaM, 
and  I  thought  that  ho  had  to  try  hanl  beCgn 
ho  could  fix  a  steady  stare  apon  iul    He  ny 
ceeded  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  withdrev 
to  the  inside  of  the  mill.    That  was  nil  I  evir 
saw  of  himf  or  heard  of  his  voice ;  hot  the 
effect  was   most   unprepossessing.    Yon  ds 
sometimes  take  an  instantaoeona  dislike  Is 
people  whom  you  meet ;  and  yon  are  ofia 
right  in  doing  so.    There  certainly  ezisti  s 
sort  of  mcsmerio  rcpalsion,  as   well  as  aa 
attraction,  between  individnids.     This  n>an*s 
countenance,  not  naturally  bad-lookmg,  ex- 
hibited that  peculiar  blasted  and  lightning- 
struck  expression,   that  we  should  imagine 
belonged  to  fiends,  who  have  known  good 
and  rejected  it,  who  have  prelSerred  evil  and 
gloated  in  it. 

The  little  girl  ran  on  before  n*,  to  do  her 
errand  in  the  village:  that  was  the  loet  I 
ever  saw  of  her,  but  I  a'ell  remember  ber 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  her  rosy  chcekis  aad  s 
thoughtful,  puzzled  look  that  overshadowed 
her  iace.  We  soon  reached  the  Bine  Boar, 
and  in  few  minutes  a  good  fire,  and  a 
hearty  meal  of  fish,  wild-fowl,  bacon  and 
^^f^t  put  all  other  earthly  condderatioos  to 
flight 

Rudd's  house  was  built  on  tiw  ample»t  of 
architectural  plans,  numerous  examples  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  district.  It 
was  merely  a  parallelogram  two  itories  high, 
divided  into  a  series  of  rooms  by  panllion-  i 
walls  running  across  it.  There  was  not  a 
passage  in  the  whole  building.  The  apart-  j 
ments  communicated  by  6ocn  leading  from 
one  to  another,  which  could  be  hooked  and 
bolted  on  either  side.  Almost  every  room  en 
the  ground  floor  had  a  door  leading  into  t^ 
open  air,  and  a  staircase  up  to  the  rsom 
above  it ;  so  that  it  was  easy  to  divide  the 
house  into  several  distinct  and  separate  habi- 
tations, all  under  one  roof,  but  havimf  exactly 
as  much  or  as  little  connection  fhth  eacu 
other,  as  the  respective  inhabitants  of  the 
compartments  chose  to  maintfJA. 

One  end  contained  tbafsrloor  and  the  best 
bed-room ;  at  tho  other  extrensity  were  the 
dairy,  scullery,  and  ''bao*ns,"  which  etymolo- 
gists are  yet  undetermined  whetiier  to  inter- 
pret "  bake-house,"  or  "  back-hoose."  In  the 
middle  was  the  room  which  served  as  kitchen, 
bar,  club-room,  and  living-room  for  the 
family. 

Of  course  I  was  installed  in  the  parlour 
end— a  room  below  and  a  room  above.    The 
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,  \e  of  SbrouOhoni  ooqW  ao  more  conceive 
J  *B.y  Bi"^'p  liowa*sr  ^ntx,  CQulil  require 
—  ■'  "in  one  daj-room,  tbaa  mort  Prunoh- 
I  aadcrsUad  whklAelnglo  man  nan 


\n.  nnil  Ivo  um  dilla,  all  Bbiulag  from 

clfects  ot  wiuLt  Js  there  called  cllioir- 

I   gre^w ;   and,  bv  <tb7  of  compnnj-,   a  Inll, 

I  rouud-racQil,  eigut-da;  clock,  stood  up  in  tliG 

I   eorneroppofitlB  tatbentaircasc.andeTlclcnccd 

I   th';  prinoiple  of  life  wllliin  It,  by  uttering  its 

I   TQonoton  009  aaoeuing  tick.    Tberemarkuble 

fealore  of  this  clock,  however,  wu  its  being 

six  jMbM  too  tall  for  tlio  room  it  stood  !□, — 

a  diffleiilt7  whicb,  tbonsb  puzzling,  had  itil) 

been  orereome.    The  Patagoaian  clock  rc- 

tnnioed  ontooohcd,  neither   Epoitcd   of  its 

erown  of  earring  and  gilding,  nor  dismounted 

from  Itn  brood  and  colid  pedestal ;  but  a 

Mture  hole  hiul  been  dng  In  tbe  floor,  pared 

with  bricks  and  lined  wllb  a  Bkirtiojc  board, 

uid  into  tbat  conreni«at  botlow  the  too  tall 

clock  bad  modestly  stepped.    Opposite  to  the 

clock  was  the  dooi  iBto  Uie  front  yard ;  In  the 

other  wall  rorming  the  angle  nras  the  door 

tnio  the  central  kitchen. 

My  supper,  or,  at  ve  «hautd  nov  say,  mj 
di]inrT,  wss  orer.  I  itirred  my  fire,  sipped 
my  glivis  of  gtog,  and  took  out  the  county 
map  to  make  rare  of  tbe  groaad  of  to- 
morrow's ciunpnign,  when  the  "customers" 
bei>an  to  asKmblo  In  the  nest  room.  At 
first  there  were  only  a  firaall  fiirmer  or  two,  a 
marstunan  or  two,  and  a  Irarelling  draper, 
who  periodicnll^  lapplicd  Shroudhim  and 
other  neijrfibouring  "towns."  Others  nrrlred 
srtcrwarda.  To  adiTon  the  party,  Joe  the 
osller  was  invited  in,  nol  in  his  professional 
character  of  oitlcr,  but  lo  make  his  celebrated 
dinpHy  of  ventrlloqalim,  for  which  bo  was 
osuilly  rewarded  by  draughts  of  beer  and 
sip^ uf  liraady  and  water;  and, at  rare  and 
blessed  intervals,  by  a  sixpence  or  two.  So 
we  bad  conrersatioas  with  the  boy  up  the 
chimney,  and  tbe  man  going  down  the  lane, 
Witty  enough,  as  they  gave  entire  aatliTactioa 
t*  the  public  of  Shrondham.  All  this  I  could 
hey-,  wiEhoat  playing  the  caves-dropper. 
Frevntly,  Joe  approached  my  parlour  door, 
and  lad  delicate  way  improvised  an  Imaginary 
dUlo^iM  with  some  one  on  my  sido  ot  it,  by 
wiilch  I'  was  given  to  understand,  thai  it 
would  not  be  taken  amiss  if  1  joined  the 
EelccC  circle  «u  theira,  for  half-aD-haar.  On 
this  hint  I  roE^(>pcned  the  unsocial  barrier, 
and  entered  the  -afnemblf,  vhcrQ.. }.  WBs 
nsbered  to  tbe  seat  of  ccm^rt,  and  therefore, 
in  Tillage  inns,  of  honour.  Mr*.  Rudd  and 
Nnrso  Andrews  wtrc  also  In  the  room  giving 
the  baby  a  Itnrddandle.andhiLraaguingbcr 
in   mother's  nonsense,  before  putting  her  to 

The  party  bod  ttaroely  had  time  to  settle 

In  tbcir  own  minda  what  sort  ot  a  looking 

I  fcUow,I,iheBtranger,wa»— «ndI,thegenlle- 


mnnwilh  Ibc  ivomlerful  "fancy"  fci  Urda, 
had  not  yet  ilecided  «-hich  of  the  miit  ' 
should  miliC  friends  with  and  sive  .  ., 
of  ij^'og  lo,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  n  little 
loni  in  return — when  the  outer  door  ol  tlic 
apartment  opened,  and  a  tall,  Ktroii^-ljuilt 
man  entered,  with'  the  sir  of  feeling  hiiiiwlf 

Suite  at  home.  Ills  dress  at  once  announced 
lat  he  wna  a  miller  by  trade.  He  mi^ht 
be  fifty  years  of  age,  but  his  couQtenance 
■till  retained  a  bale  and  ruddy  comple.xion, 
and  vtna  of  tbat  open  and  frank-lnoking 
Gbaritcter,  Ibat  you  would  at  once  Hiy  lo 
yonrtclf,  "  this  man,  at  least,  muiit  be 
boncKt."  The  whole  expression  of  bis  face 
was  that  of  habitual  cbecrniliieas,  though 
Just  at  the  present  moment  bis  mind  seemed 
to  be  occupied  by  some  unoenal  i 
IhoiightfulnesB. 

The  new.comer  nodded  familiarly  to  the 
ouslomDrs,  one  by  one,  in  v.  friendly  way,  but 
without  a  smile, — a  gravity  of  snlutation 
which  seemed  (o  oatoniah  them  greatly. 

"  linren  is  very  solid  to-night,"  said  my  iu- 
tendcd  confidant  to  bis  neiglibouring  smoker. 
"  I  wonder  what  can  be  the  matter.  That 's 
John  Raven,  Rudd's  fiither-in-law,''  he  added 
to  me.  "  We  never  have  such  plcoBaut  c 
ings  as  when  bo  is  here." 

Raven  stepped,  with  a  peculiar  gait,  ac 
the  room  to  the  spot  where  I  was  sitting  by 
the  EJde  of  oar  host.  He  drew  a  chair  behind 
us,  gave  me  a  sort  of  balf-bow,  batf-nnd,  nnd 
eat  down,  I  tbeo  perceived  the  cause  of  his 
baltiag  motion.  He  had  lost  a  leg,  nhith 
was  replaced  by  a  wooden  one ;  aiii]  sine 
accident  bo  bad  evidently  grown  bcariej 
stouter,  without  losing  his  activity, 

Eudd  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  asx  the  < 
of  his  seriousness.    Ue  leaned  fornarJ.  and 
said  in  a  low  voice— not  as  If  he  Wore  uller- 

ret,   bat  r    ' 
words  from  being  beard 
the  room  where  the"" 
something  happened 
mill  late  this  oftemoi 
it  yet?" 

''  No,  nor  I  cither,  doc  I  tMnk  boa  any 
one  else.  We  hear  the  news  here,  you 
know,  09  soon  as  anywhere.  What  eon  have 
happened  at  Cammant'a  millt"  sfked  Ittuld. 
anxiously,  and  looking  exoceding  thoughtful 

■'  A  very  shocking  accident.  It  seeins  os  if 
ill  luck  and  mills  were  to  go  together,  as  Ekr 
as  that  rascol  is  eoncernea." 

"Good  God  I"  said  Rudd,  still  more  ci- 
cileii.  ''  He  bos  not  been  playing  his  old 
tricks  again  r  Ue  hasn't  been  driven  to 
murder  !" 

"  No,  no,  cot  this  time,"  said  Raven.  "  It 
U  an  accident,  and  notbing  worse,  though 
that 's  bod  enoQgh.  He  doesn't  know  of  It 
yet  himself ;  1  met  him  going  oat  of  the 
town,  as  I  was  coming  up  from  tbe  mill. 
wbere  I  heard  ofit.  \Vbcahu  caught  sight  of 
me,  be  began  whistling,  by  way  of  bravado ; 
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bat  he  little  guesses  what  they'll  have  to 
show  him,  as  soon  as  he  enters  his  o^n  door 


again 


Rudd  listened  with  painful  curiosity :  his 
father-in-law  proceeded : 

"  You  know  Bammant's  cirl  Mary.  Well, 
poor  thing,  she 's  killed  ;  killed  by  the  mill- 
sail.  She  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  pass, 
and  it  dashed  her  brains  out." 

I  was  then  too  young  to  have  had  much  to 
grieve  or  shock  me — and  I  was  oppressively 
grieved  and  shocked  at  hearing  this  dreadful 
piece  of  news. 

*'  What !"  said  I,  "  that  pretty  little  child 
we  saw  this  very  afternoon,  coming  out  of  the 
mareh-mill  where  you  would  not  let  mc  take 
shelter?" 

My  host  slowly  nodded  his  head  in  the 
affirmative.  I  felt  the  room  spin  round  ;  the 
heat  and  the  tobacco-smoke,  before  unheeded, 
were  now  suffocating  and  unbearable.  I  was 
rising  to  leave,  when  Raven  perceiving  it, 
said, 

*'  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  will  perhaps  do 
us  a  service  by  remaining  quietly  a  few 
minutes  longer.  You  know,  Robert,  Jane 
must  hear  of  this,  sooner  or  later  ;  and  after 
what  happened  before,  I  thought  it  best  to 
come  up  at  once,  and  let  you  tell  her  the 
news  yourself.  As  she  is  at  present,  it 
might  be  of  consequence  to  be  told  of  it  too 
suddenly." 

A  slight  gesture  and  a  look  of  intelligence 
expressed  Rndd-s  thankfulness,  as  well  as  his 
perfect  acquiescence.  Ue  rose  at  once,  and 
walked  to  the  nook  where  his  wife  and  Nurse 
Andrews  were  having  their  very  last  game 
with  the  baby.  lie  took  the  child  in  his  arms, 
kissed  it,  and  began  a  conversation  inaudi- 
ble to  us,  but  to  which  the  women  listened 
brcathlcBslv.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tears 
were  running  fast  down  Jane's  fair  cheeks : 
she  took  the  infant  which  her  husband  held 
to  her,  and  kissed  it  as  if  she  had  never  before 
been  aware  how  very,  very  dear  it  was  to 
her. 

•'  She  -11  do  now,"  Raven  quietly  observed 
to  me. 

"  That  'r  the  first  judgment  upon  him,"  said 
Nurse  with  impressive  bitterness,  "  and  there  *s 
more  in  store  to  follow  it." 

"Poor  dear  child!"  said  Jane,  with  a 
strange  kind  of  interest  which  I  could  not 
then  understand.  "  Her  death  will  be  a  great 
blow  to  him  ;  perhaps  it  may  bring  him  to 
a  proper  state  of  mind.  I  am  told  she  was 
the  only  child  that  he  ever  cared  for.  or  that 
ever  cared  for  him,  or  that  seemed  at  all 
glad  to  see  him  when  he  went  home  to  his 
meals." 

*'  She  '8  the  only  one  that 's  at  all  like  him  in 
the  face,"  remarked  Nurse  indignantly ;  •*  and 
if  she  had  lived,  he  -d  have  made  her  just 
such  another  as  her  mother  and  the  rest  of 
them.  He  'd  have  sold  her,  and  driven  her 
to  it,  and  then  have  l>eon  the  first  to  publish 
her  shame.    I  say  she  can't  go  better.    And 


as  to  the  man,  he  most  know  that  'tis  i 

{'udgment  upon  him,  though  he  do  pwear  that 
ic  don't  believe  in  either  God  or  Devil ;  hot 
that,  perhaps,  is  only  bng." 

'*Did  she  suffer  much  7  "  asked  Jaoe,  ad- 
dressing her  father. 

*'  It  was  done  in  an  instaat  —  momeni- 
arily  I " 

"  Thank  God  for  that !  -'  she  replied,  wiping 
her  eyes.  '^  Nurse,  we  '11  now  put  btbr  to 
bed.'^ 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  said  RaTcn,  oJBTainff  me 
his  hand.  "  It  has  gone  oft  better  than  I 
expected ;  perhaps  all  the  more  so  that  thoe 
were  visitors  in  the  room." 

He  left,  and  the  party  broke  up  earlier 
than  usuaJ.  Some  of  the  gaesta  went  to 
learn  further  particulars  in  the  Tillage; 
others  to  relate  the  particulars  they  hid 
just  learned :  but  all  seemed  to  look  npon  the 
terrible  end  of  the  poor  child,  as  ftomething 
strange,  and  yet  not  to  be  wondered  at^ 
under  the  (to  them)  well-known  circamstances 
— in  short,  as  a  judgment.  During  many 
subsequent  visits  to  the  waters  and  naxshes 
of  Shroudham,  I  never  heard  that  tatal  acci- 
dent afterwards  alluded  to,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  Rudd's  house  ;  but  I  contrived 
to  obtain,  from  other  sources,  some  little 
bits  of  information  which  helped  me  to 
understand  both  the  scene  I  had  witncscd, 
and  Raven's  allusion  to  ^^  what  had  happened 
before." 

You  are  aware  that  Shroudham,  although 
surrounded  with  water-courses  and  **  broads,'* 
or  small  lakes,  has  no  water-power,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiarity  of  its  ]evel«.  Imt 
rather  the  reverse  ;  it  is  obliged  to  make  use 
of  wind-power  to  raise  the  water  that  falls 
from  the  clouds  to  the  level  which  will  enable 
it  to  flow  into  the  sea.  Consequently  there 
are  no  water-mills ;  steam  was  not  then  em- 
ployed on  any  and  every  occasion,  as  it  now 
is ;  the  population  wanted  their  corn  ground 
into  flour  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  Shroud- 
ham possessed  the  very  handsome,  tall,  brick- 
tower  windmill  which  I  have  mentioned— of 
I  don't  know  how  many  stories,  eight  or  nine 
It  commanded,  and  was  seen  firom.  a  veij 
considerable  tract  of  country,  and  had  bo^ 
ness  connections  over  even  a  wider  a^a. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  large  and  Important 
concern. 

At  this  mill,  John  Raven  had  ft>r  some 
years  been,  and  still  continued^  foreman; 
iiudd  was  employed  there  in  an  lienor 
capacity  ;  and  an  additional  hand  being  sub- 
sequently required,  Baoutant  was  taken  in, 
after  some  octitatlonV  which  his  previous 
character  inspired.  Rudd  was  a  single  maOt 
but  Raven  had  a  daughter  Jane;  everybody 
about  the  mill  saw  that  what  they  called  an 
'*  acquaintance  "  was  fast  coming  on  between 
her  and  Rudd,  and  Raven  showed  no  Ejec- 
tion to  its  progress. 

Bammaut  was  married  ;  and  the  disincli- 
nation to  take  him  arose  as  mach  on  that 
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account,  u  from  the  distniBt  with  which 
himsclt  vra»  rcguriliid.  For  his  wife's  rclalii 

t  of  |>eapU  aliks  remarkable  for 
their  gocxl  IooIib  (ia  a  oeit^u  aaimal  closa  of 
bcuit;)  viil  their  iadlfleraut  chonutert.  With 
both  in?n  and  woman,  ftny  xlricl  obgerTun— 
of  thc!  marriittj'a  vow,  either  b;  IfaenwlTeg ' 
their  partners,  would  bare  been  looked  npoa 
u  the  height  orgreeaaen  and  Eopcrstitioua 
prejudice.  Wheuerer  they  <Ud  go  to  church, 
'*  ■"■>=  not  for  the  take  of  what  other  iolks 
'uppoMd  to  go  there  for.  To  uae  the 
!siioa  of  the  Deighbourhood,  "  They  did 
ctire  how  the  pot  boiled,  bo  long  sn  it 
boilt'd  faL"  A  SDCCCssfDl  piece  of  swindling, 
hor^c-dealing,  or  cheating  at  canh  hj  thi 
nule^  a  new  wealthy  ocqaaintancc,  ami  n 
Sner  dress  than  became  her  station,  by  the 
feomJeji,  was,  among  their  own  set.  matlt^r  for 
hauling  and  vanity,  mther  than  for  Fhnme. 
In  higlier  life,  they  would  have  moda  the 
■tuff  to  riral  the  mliunles  of  the  moat  die- 
graceful  epochs  of  history,  English  or  Conti- 
nental. Withmorecourage.lhuy  would  have 
been  the  agents  to  oonunit  great  and  frightfiil 
crim<!&  Luckily,  they  wanted  that ;  or  rather 
unluckily,  for  society  in  general ;  because 
their  caulioD  enabled  them  to  continue  their 
Career  without  coming  to  a  check  or  a  oatas- 
Iroplie.  The  jde»  oF  the  hangmaD  always 
timely  interposed  between  theinselves  and  any 
temptation  to  clatch  at  the  good  things  of 
life  too  violeatly.  Ullerly  abolish  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  and  Ibey  trould  instantly  have 
been  converted  into  a  gang  of  Thuggish  mur- 
derers. But  they  bod  cast  aside  all  honour, 
shame,  nod  honesty ;  to  lie,  and  to  stick  to  it, 
wits  the  fhmiiy  maxim;  aod  all  Ibat  gave 
them  conu'derable  power. 

TChen  Bammant  married,  no  one  who 
really  kn'tw  him  eansideTcd  that  be  bad 
—  '-  -  — '  mllianee.  The  match  was  a  very 
ittopcr  on^,  they  s^d  ;  like  was  yoked  to 
''  ;  better  one  bod  hODse  in  a  lane  than 
Of  his  tastea  aod  principles  I,  therefore, 
Acml  say  lillle  mora. 

For  some  little  time,  after  Bammant 
ivorhed  at  the  mill,  everythlag  went  on  as 
axual.  He  was  bBady.  obliging,  quick,  Intel- 
Ugcnti  he  ncrcrdidanylhiag  likely  to  mu 
equntcr  to  the  ootions  or  habits  ofhfs  better* ; 
bo>rii^  so  fiiU  of  tact,  us  lo  lacor  the  eon- 
temitt  of  one  or  two  blnnt,  straight-forward 
orltSicn ;  he  was  not  nice  about  over-houra, 
but.  nimnrcnlly,  rather  glad  to  give  nn 
—*■'-■■  oual  band'a-turn  late  at  night,  or  early 


;  whicTi  if 


flerw&fc  jiundry  13 
■ose  ;  anif  nO  Int  Ci 


y  Utile  onpleoBBDi- 

.  ..>conia  tfaee  Ihcir 
irigin.  The  former  cordiality  amongst  the 
-"11  IbemMlvea,  the  old  ooBfidenec  between 
in  and  their  master,  seemed  lo  he  at  an 
end.  The  miller  now  and  then  put  strange 
questions  to  (hem,  in  an  anoccuEtomed  tone 
of  roiec.  which  mode  them  stiire,  and  rt 
abort    and   sulky   answers.    The   short 


that  there  was  something  wrong  about  that 
particular  man  who  had  given  it. 

Petty  thefts  were  constantly  oi 
rather  were  enspcctcd  to  occui 
actually  perpetrated,  made  up  by  ii 
total  for  their  apparently  trifling  an 
detail.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  .. 
garden,  the  coals  In  the  shed,  tiie  wood  in  the 
■tack-yord,  the  eggs  In  the  fowl-house,  were 
all  seemingly  under  the  spell  of  some  evil 
eye ;  they  became  less  and  Ies»,  wasting 
benenlh  an  invisible  agency. 

Galea  were,  therefore,  fastened,  that  had 
never  been  fastened  before ;  doar»  were 
locked,  that  hod  not  known  the  touch  of  a 
key  for  years.  Everybody's  eye  inqnired  of 
everybody 'a  countenance,  "Is  yours  thefiice 
of  n  Ihief  t "  Everybody's  unspoken  reply  to 
everybody's  wu I tcred  question  wns,  "Im  no 
more  of  a  thief  than  you  arc ;  perhnpa  not  so 
much."  Bammant  alone  took  things  easily ; 
the  only  difft-reace  that  could  he  ol«erved  In 
him  WHS,  a  more  gioag'  twinkle  of  his  green- 
grey  eye,  and,  l^equently,  n  snppnHsed  smile 
as  he  turned  away  his  head, 

I  may  ai  well  tell   you  that  ho  WM  the 
thief;  that  he  was  the  person  who.  by  artful 
words,  and   looks,  and  signs,  which  he  oo 
UdentiUay  let  escape  him  now  and  then,  hi 
contrived  to  get  pnspicton  cast  on  everybody 
about  the  premises,  except  bimsclf. 

l^rly  one  morning,  as  he  was  stealing  off, 
a  few  minutes  later  than  was  qtiitc  prudent, 
with  a  pailful  of  coals  secreted  over-night, 
having  half-a-doscn  eggs  lying  on  the  lop  of 
tbcm.  he  fancied  that  Rudd,  whe  w^  coming 
to  work,  hod  perceived  both  himself  and  the 
contrasted  hues  of  the  strange  contents  of  the 
pail.  Budd,  however,  was  quite  innocent  of 
either  diaooTery.  Late  one  evening,  as  ho 
was  leaving  the  garden  with  some  booty,  by 
climbing  over  the  wall  by  the  lud  of  a  fruit- 
tree,  be  saw  Rudd  crossing,  the  meadow 
homewards.  He  was  obliged  to  drop  to  the 
ground  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  for  he 
beard  footsteps  approaching  within.  On 
alighting,  he  listened  brcatnleEsly,  fancying 
that  Rudd  bad  perceived  htm  a  second  time, 
and  woe  coming  to  charge  him  with  the 
tre^ss  he  hod  witnessed.  He  was  mis- 
taken. Rudd  had  merely  slopped  a  moment 
ouud  him,  and  then  proceeded 
Htraight  on  bis  way.  However,  to  Bammant 's 
ionwious  mind,  Euild  hod  him  in  his  power, 
Lud  was,  therefore,  to  be  undermined  and 
destroyed ;  he  must  try  and  strike  the  Qist 
That  Rudd's  behavioor  to  him  was 
ne  OS  it  hod  always  been,  was,  i: 
nerely  a  proof  of  Rudd's  enviable 
powers  of  diasimnlalion. 

A  dissipated  fanner  of  the  neighbourhood, 
"  itance,  or  patron,  of  one  of  Bam- 
^io-law — bod  said  in  his  hearing 
that,  after  all,  he  thought  that,  present  eo 
puny  always  excepted,  Jane  Ravca  was  I 
prettiest  girl  In  the  jrariah;  that  he  woi 
--*  mind  paying  a  guinea  for  the  Srst  k 
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she  would  give  him,  and  five  guineas  for  the 
second  ;  that,  perhaps,  she  onl/  pretended  to 
be  more  nice  than  other  people,  who  were 
just  as  good-looking  as  herself;  and  other 
remarks  in  a  similar  strain,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  applause  by  the  women  present, 
and  by  Bammant  with  merely  a  knowing 
wink  of  the  eye. 

Within  a  fortnight,  Jane  by  some  means 
was  persuaded  that  Rudd  was  the  vilest  and 
the  most  debauched  of  men,  who  had  hitherto 
only  escaped  discovery,  by  being  the  most 
artful.  Rudd,  in  torn,  was  fully  persuaded 
that  Jane,  with  all  her  pretended  innocence, 
was  a  faithless,  double-dealing  girl,  looking 
out  for  nothing  but  the  main  chance ;  her 
character  had  not  been  attempted  to  be 
injured  in  his  opinion,  bat  he  was  convinced 
that  she  liked  to  have  two,  if  not  three, 
strings  to  her  bow — and  that  did  not  suit 
him.  The  parish  soon  knew  that  the  "ac- 
quaintance ''  had  grown  cold,  though  no  one 
was  able  exactly  to  state  the  reason  why. 
Neither  can  I  explain  precisely  the  means 
by  which  the  breach  was  effected ;  I.  believe, 
however,  that  anonymous  letters,  persona- 
tions, the  mixing  np  of  a  particle  of  truth 
with  a  mountain  oi  falsehood,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  confederates,  were  means  of 
intrigue  in  ^hich  Bammant  was  a  practised 
proficient. 

He  was  now  going  on  so  smoothly,  that 
he  hoped  for  further  successes.  One  morning, 
it  was  found  that  the  counting-room  belong- 
ing to  the  mill  (where  all  the  books,  papers, 
and  caeh  were  kept)  had  been  attempted  to 
be  broken  into  durmg  the  night.  A  bar  had 
been  removed;  some  of  the  things  lying 
within  reach  were  disturbed,  but  nothing 
taken  away.  Other  parts  of  the  premises 
also  bore  traces  of  burglarious  attempts.  The 
men  were  more  uneasy  than  ever.  Who 
could  have  done  this?  Such  a  thing  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  Shroudham.  Bam- 
mant gave  it  as  his  opinion,  as  the  miller 
was  passing  by,  that  the  place  was  not  safe, 
unless  some  confidential  person  slept  in  the 
counting-room;  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  seemed  to  signify  to  the  miller,  that  he 
Bammant,  had  no  objection  to  be  selected 
as  the  trusty  guardian  of  the  treasures  of 
the  mill. 

The  miller,  however,  had  his  eyes  open. 
Ho  sent  for  an  oflBcer  of  experience.  They 
inspected  the  premises  together,  marked  well 
the  spots  at  which  the  burglary  had  been 
attompted,  and  after  an  hour's  private 
consultation,  the  olBcer  left.  Half-an-hour 
afterwards  Bammant  had  been  paid  off,  and 
wa3  walking  slowly  homewards,  with  a 
variety  of  strange  thoug:hts  crowding  into  his 
brain.  To  his  urgent  inquiries  why  he  had 
been  so  dismissed — ^was  he  suspected  of  at- 
tempting a  robbery? — to  his  remonstrance, 
what  a  cruel  thing  it  was  to  him,  with  a  wife 
and  family,  what  an  injury  to  his  character, 
to  send  him  away  so  suddenly  at  such  a  time — 


the  only  answer  the  miller  woald  give  him, 
besides  contemptuous  and  indignant  looki, 
was  a  command  to  take  himself  off  instantly, 
and  to  trouble  the  place  with  his  presence  aa 
little  as  possible  in  future. 

He  remained  some  weekB  ont  of  work, 
idling  about  the  country,  relating  hia 
grievances  to  whoever  would  listen  to  him, 
and  calnmniating  his  late  employer  and  his 
fellow-workmen  in  the  ears  of  every  one 
who  did  not  turn  away  from  his  slandei^ 
ous  tongue.  Subsequently,  by  some  infiaence 
of  his  wife's  family,  he  got  the  cottage  and 
the  charge  of  the  marsh-mill  where  I  saw 
him.  But  the  sources  of  the  income  by 
which  his  weekly  expenditure  (extravagantly 
large  for  his  station)  was  dcfraved,  were 
a  matter  of  mystery  to  some  of  \]a  neigh- 
bours, and  of  dark  surmises  and  hints  to 
others. 

Rudd  could  not  settle  comfortably  io  work, 
even  afler  Bammant  had  left.  There  Fcemed 
no  probability  of  any  explanation  and  recon- 
ciliation between  himself  and  Jane.  They 
neither  of  them  had  a  suflQcient  clue  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  '*  honest  lago,"  who  had 
contrived  their  mutual  estrangement  to 
guide  them  to  a  mutual  understanding.  Of 
course  there  had  come  on  a  coldness  between 
himself  and  Raven.  It  is  hard  to  have 
the  wreck  of  one's  hopes  constantly  in  sight; 
so  one  day  he  informed  the  miller  that 
he  thought  of  leaviug  and  getting  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  as  soon  as  his  master 
could  suit  himself  with  a  man  to  take  his 
place. 

Rudd  shortly  left  the  mill,  with  expres- 
sions of  regret   and   respect   on    the  pnrt 
of  his  master,   and  with  offers  of  ready  and 
willing  occasional  service  on  his  own ;  sin- 
cere on  both  sides.    He  did  not,  however, 
continue  his  old  trade  of  a  miller,  bat,  a  good 
opportunity  offering,   he    started  a   public 
conveyance  for  passengers   and  parcels  be- 
tween   Shroudham   and    the    county  town, 
every  market-day. 

People  have  sometimes  found,  in  the  course 
of  their  lives,  that  the  enemy,  who  has  failed 
to  crush  and  ruin  them  entirely,  has,  instead 
of  that,  just  placed  their  foot  on  the  fint 
stave  of  the  ladder  by  which  they  are  lb 
mount  to  success  and  good  fortune.  S^  It 
was  with  Rudd.  Though  grieved  at  keart, 
he  was  not  dispirited  j  he  was  active,  enter- 
prising, and  punctual  m  his  dealings^  people 
trusted  him  more  and  more,  in  spite  of 
slanders  and  attempted  opposition  liy  the 
Bammant  gang.  An  inn  Ml  vacant ;  he  tooJE 
it,  with  the  aid  of  his  mother,  a  widow, 
but  still  an  active  woman,  who  acted  as  his 
housekeeper.  Custom  came ;  the  concern 
throve ;  his  connexion  with  the  East-Anelian 
capital  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  dealing, 
profitably  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to 
all  parties,  in  many  of  the  peculiar  prodacti 
of  that  isolated  district.  Knowing  heads 
believed  that  though  there  was  bat  little  show 
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under  tbe  roorof  tbc  Blae  Boar,  wealth 
tost  BCCnnmlELting  there. 

The  Irieodly  connexion    wilh   tho  m: 
continaed.      On   Ibe  oooadoD  of  his   v 
there.  Raven  received  bim  coldly,  hut  « 
times  iialf-sorrowftilly,  m  if  he  longed  Tor  old 
times  to  come  over  aeain.    After  a  violent 
itarm   on«  ui^t,  irhliHi  upset  man;  fin  old 
pollard  willow,  and  covered  the  marsh  wait, 
on  the  lee  udu  of  the  broad,  with  foam  from 
the    wavca   tbat   daebed    sgiiast  it,    there 
came  neit  morning  a  reqaeet  from  the  miller 
to  Kudd,  that  he  woald  have  the  tindncsa  to 
inspect  (ai  he  hod  been  accnatonicd  to  do  in 
former  dafs]  Ibe  damago  that  be  feared  the 
Baits  bad  nistaiiied.    Rudd  sent  word  that  '  - 
wonld  be  there  at  noon.    One  of  Bainrant 
ioliinates  wu  present  icheu  this  message  n'os 
delivered  and  answered. 

Hie  da;  after  tlicstonn  the  wind  was  lulled, 
there  was  bardlyabreathElirriag,  the  weather 
WIS  calm  and  One.  At  mid-day,  all  work  hod 
come  to  a  momentar;^  cexMtion,  and  everj' 
thing  was  almost  aa»tiU  as  at  midnight.  The 
mill  had  been  stopped  In  the  usual  position, 
nainel;  that  called  "  lop^ul,"  with  one  pair 
□t  sails  ttanding  perpendicularlj,  the  others 
stretching  boriionlalV.  The  pair  that  were 
upright   were    those    that  required  bis   al- 

He  Orst  employed  himself  about  the  lower 
sail,  wbieh  bereached  from  the  gallery  that 
ran  round  tbe  oa^idc  of  tJic  mill  aboat  half 
way  ap.  It  looked  a  bold  and  boznrdous 
pcrtbrmanes,  bat  was  not  really  mare,  if  »a 
much  so,  than  the  ffeati  of  climbing  which 
Baitors  dolly  practise  among  tbe  rigging  of  a 
pbip.  Having  dona  wbat  was  recjoired  there, 
*"  :limbcd  up  tbat  salt,  to  inspect  what  was 


"it  I  can  put  tliis  to  rights  as  easily  aa  the 
other,  they  may  go  to  work  agwa  in  tbe 
aJlereoon.'' 

Althoagh  Intent  upon  tils  task,  he  still  was 
consoious  that  tbe  noontide  calm  was  soon  to 
I>c  followed  by  a  steady  breeze  from  tho  sea, 
wbicb  he  could  perceive  looking  more  and 
mare  darkly  bine  In  the  distance.  As  he  was 
givli^  bis  last  touch  lo  the  apparatus,  he 
Uttardcome  light  and  rather  steal tb;-sounding 
foutslrpi  approncb  from  l>chiQd  tbe  mill  and 
enter  tlicltu  tiding,  and  then  a  noise. as  ifbatf- 
n-dozen  Htbat  sticks  had  been  thrown  to- 
gulhi't  upon  lllBfloor. 

■'IInllool"tfoot^Bobcrt.  "Whoithat? 
There's  nobody  in  Ibe  mltl.lT  you  want  any- 
thing there.  Bullhare  jost  done:  wait  a 
minute,  and  111  be  down  to  you  directly." 

The  sail  was  all  right,  and  he  was  oom- 
meni-ing  his  ileaeeDt.  when  tie  fvlt  a  slight 
tremor  ran  throuf^  Ibe  whole  frame-work  of 
the  machinery,  and  communicate  ILielf  to  the 
*iil  to  wbicb  be  was  clinging.  ■'  The  wind  it 
rising,"  said  be;  '■  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  the 


work  Is  bcblnd-hand."    In   one  instant  a 
other  thought  flashed  before  bim.    "Air.  _ 
giddy?  or— good  Godl  the  mill  la  off  and  I 
shall  he  dashed  to  pieces!" 

Tbe  mill  too*  off ;  the  sail  up  which  be  bnd 
climbed  was  descending  slowly ;  it  would 
rise  agnin  with  increased  velocity ,  to  descend 
once  more  ever  faster  and  faster.  He  felt  all 
this,  and  foresaw  the  necessary  consequence; 
bis  late  on  earth  was  scaled,  unless  he  could 
make  tho  stranger  within  Ibe  mill  know 
what  danger  he  was  in,  and  stop  the  ma- 
chlQcry — if,  indeed,  ho   happened  to    know 

"Help,  manl  Help!— stop  the  mlllt- 
Hoyl  man;  I'm  on  tbe  sail — hnyl"b 
shouted,  with  a  voice  of  resolute  and  unfal- 
tering energy.  "  Hoy  I — For  God's  sake  stoi 
the  miU  I  " 

But  no  answer  was  returned  by  word  oi 
deed  ;  tbe  motion  of  the  sail  Increased,  noi 
rapidly,  hut  so  steadily,  tbat  Eobert  could 
hope  only  for  a  few  minutes'  rcRpitc. 

"Hovl  rain — stop  the  milll"  he  again 
sboutwl,  with  an  cBort  which  he  (I'U  n 
be  (Inal. 

This  time  bo  was  hoard  ;  but  not  by  the 
par^  that  be  expected.  A  well-known  head 
and  shoulders  peered  above  tbe  garden- 
hedge  of  the  milt-bouse  ;  U  was  John  Raven, 
who  instantly  saw  the  perilous  situation  of 
bis  former  friend. 

"  Hold  oD,  Bob,"  be  almost  screamed, 
"hand  over  hand,  and  I'll  stap  the  i 
Hand  over  baad,''  be  repeated,'  halting  for 
oue  instant,  to  describe  by  iugns,:if  tbe  words 
should  not  reach  Itudd'a  ear.  the  action  of  a 
milor  in  clibbing  eidewayn,  by  taking  a  band- 
hold  constantly  to  the  left,  orlo  the  rieht,  of 
the  former  one,  according  as  tha  direction  of 
hie  intended  passage  may  require.  Robert 
both  heard,  and  saw.  and  nndfretood;  and 
his  ready  comprehension  saved  his  life.  As 
he  was  standing  when  the  mill»et  on,  he  w 
upright,  in  the  usual  position,  like  a  mi 
ipon  a  ladder  ;  but,  when  tbe  sail  brought 
lim  witb  his  bead  downwards,  bis  standing- 
ilace  would  lie  so  o a  longer  ;  clinging  with 
jia  feet,  Instead  of  standing  on  tbem,  ooittd 
alone  prevent  his  blling  from  the  soil,  even 
if  be  were  not  tbrown  off  by  the  increasing 
centrifugal  force.  But,  by  performing  the 
"  hand  over  hand  "  evolutioo,  la  a  direction 
le  reverse  of  that  in  which  the  Bails  were 
taming,  be  managed  still  to  keep  his  head 
upperUKKSt  and  his  feet  downward.",  and  to 
relAia  his  place  longer  than  be  otherwise 
luld. 

"  Hold  on.  Bob,  hand  over  hand,''  still 
gaqwd  Raven,  as  he  hastened  with  a  rapidity 
that  seemed  almost  supernatural  In  a  wooden- 
legged  man,  lo  elup  tbe  mochinen.  Other 
people — women  as  well  as  men — belonging  I 
the  milt,  were  now  aware  of  Rudd's  fearful 
(light  in  mid-air.  Jane  was  amongst  Ibcm. 
They  all  saw  tbat  Raven  had  run  to  the  res- 
and  they  stood  still,  staring  with  that 
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fixednesB  which  is  bo  often  the  first  emotion 
at  any  shocking  catastrophe, — and  sometimes 
the  only  one,  till  any  farther  effort  is  too 
late. 

Raven  was  inside  the  mill :  his  hand  was 
almost  upon  "  the  gripe,"  when  he  was  thrown 
to  the  groand  with  a  heavy  fall.  A  large 
bundle  of  rakes,  such  as  haymakers  use,  lay 
exactly  across  the  path  from  the  mill-door  to 
the  gripe. 

He  felt  a  crash,  and  he  heard  a  short  snap, 
as  of  something  breaking,  but  he  suffered  no 
pain,  except  a  braise  or  two.  He  looked — ^his 
wooden  leg  was  broken  by  the  fall.  "  Thank 
God,"  said  he,  "  the  other  one  is  whole  :  I 
shall  save  him  yet  1 "  And  then,  whether  oy 
hopping  or  crawling,  or  by  walking  on  all- 
threes  for  want  of  all-fours,  he  never  could 
afterwards  tell,  he  reached  the  gripe,  and 
seized  it  with  the  grasp  of  victory. 

In  spite  of  his  terrors,  his  excited  hopes, 
and  his  stunxung  accident,  he  yet  had  presence 
of  mind  enough  not  to  check  the  motion  of 
the  machinery  too  suddenly,  lest  the  friendly 
aid  should  prove,  by  its  jerk,  as  fatal  as  the 
uncontrolled  whirling  by  the  winds.  He  also 
afterwards  related,  that  in  the  midst  of  that 
intense  strelch  of  his  mental  &cnlties,  when 
he  felt  to  hijB  inmost  nerve,  that  the  least 
moment  then  was  of  more  consequence  than 
a  month  at  other  times,  ho  could  not  help 
indulging  in  a  passing  laugh,  for  the  minutest 
fraction  of  a  second,  at  the  sight  of  his  broken 
wooden  leg,  and  his  self-congratulation  that 
it  was  not  the  other  limb.  Thought  may  be 
quick :  emotion  is  sometimes  even  more  rapid 
in  its  transitions. 

The  dash  had  been  successful.  The  mill- 
people  were  officiously  offering  all  sorts  of 
unnecessary  assistance  to  aid  Rudd  in  getting 
safely  down  from  "that  bad  eminence," 
Raven  breathed,  deeply,  regularly,  like  a  man 
in  a  tranquil  sleep ;  for  he  felt  sure  that 
Robert's  life  was  saved.  He  stood  upright, 
leaning  against  some  wood-work,  and  looked 
around  him,  not  that  he  expected  to  see  any- 
thing unusual,  but  rather  to  assure  himself 
that  he  was  not  actually  in  a  dream.  Some 
way  off  he  saw,  first  the  cold  glimmer  from 
a  pair  of  eyes,  and  then  the  slight  figure  of  a 
man,  not  absolutely  hiding  himself,  but  retired 
to  the  spot  of  deepest  shade,  and  shrinking 
into  nothing — if  such  a  process  were  possible 
for  material  bodies. 

*'  Who  the  devil  are  you  ? "  said  Raven  ; 
"  come  here  and  show  yourselt" 

"Your  servant,  sir,"  said  Bammant  (for 
it  was  be),  touching  his  hat,  and  advancing 
with  a  plausible  and  half-confident  air.  "I 
met  with  a  bargain  of  rakes  last  market-day  ; 
and  as  they  come  gain,  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  have  them  for  next  haysill." 

"You  need  not  have  laid  them  just  in 
the  way,"  growled  Raven,  with  forced  calm- 
ness, ''  to  hinder  any  one  from  stopping  the 
mill."  But  as  the  other  approached  within 
reach,  **  Yon  ylllanoas  scamp  I "  he  exclaimed, 


losing  all  self-control,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  collar  with  a  grasp  from  which  there 
was  no  escape.  "I-ve  thongh^i^  some 
time  you  deserved  hanging,  ^Hkw  I 
know  it."  '"' 

"  What  can  you  prove  ?  "  said  Bammant, 
turning  deadly  pale,  but  with  perfect  self-pos- 
session ;  "  /  didn't  set  the  mill  a^ing. 
Where's  your  witness?"   • 

Rudd  entered  at  that  moment,  and  Jane 
with  him.  One  of  his  arms  was  round  her 
waist,  and  their  hands  were  clasped.  RaTcn, 
seeing  them,  shifted  his  hold  on  Bammant  to 
his  left  hand,  without  setting  him  at  liberty, 
and  offered  his  right  to  Robert,  who  shook 
it  long  and  heartily,  without  uttering  one 
word. 

"  Let  him  go,"  he  said  at  last ;  "itia  not 
worth  soiling  vour  fingers  by  toachlDg  sudi 
a  wretch.  Hell  will  be  sure  to  have  its  own, 
without  our  taking  the  trouble  to  punish 
him." 

"  Let  him  go  indeed  1 "  mattered  Baaimant, 
with  malicious  spite  ;  "  it's  iJ^  very  well  to 
say  let  him  go.  But  are  people  to  be 
assaulted  in  this  way  for  nothing,  and  have 
their  characters  taken  away,  I  shoiild  like  to 
know  T  111  take  good  care  yon  shall  paj 
for  this.  Master  Raven." 

"Be  offl"  thundered  Raven,  in  reply, 
"without  another  syllable,  nnleai  you  hare 
a  mind  to  be  put  into  the  broad.  I  know  the 
men's  finders  are  itching  to  do  it,  and  if  you're 
here  a  mmute  hence,  they  shall  I  " 

The  hint  was  taken;  the  baffled  murderer 
stole  away  looking  like  a  fiend ;  and  yoa 
can  guess  all  the  rest  of  my  stoiy,  as  well  as 
if  I  were  to  spin  it  out  for  another  hour.  i 
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THE  BUSH   WITH   THE  BLEEDING 

BREAST. 

[In  Cornwall,  as  in  the  East,  the  nanMa'TTncIe"*  and 
**Aant"  are  not  only  titles  of  kindred,  ImttrorOscC 
endearment  and  respect;    8o  it  was  with  an  Unpolse 
of  love  and  honour,  that  the  ancient  Cornish  wen  ' 
wont  to  call  the  Virgin  Mother,  **Aiint  Hazy.*] 

Now,  of  all  the  trees  by  the  Kln|fB  highway, 

T^bich  do  you  love  the  bestt 
0 1  the  one  that  is  green  upon  Christmas  THj, 

The  bosh  with  the  bleeding  breast  1 
The  holly,  with  her  drops  of  blood  for  mt 
For  that  is  our  dear  Aunt  Mary's  TresL 

Its  lesTCS  are  sweet  with  our  Savlotit^iiaiM^ 

TTis  a  plant  that  lores  the  poor; 
Summer  and  Winter  it  ehineatbe  same 

Beside  th^eotttg^  4o<nC' ' 
0 !  the  holly,  with  her  drops  of  blood  for  me^ 
For  that  is  our  kind  Aunt  Mary^s  Trea. 

Tis  a  bush  that  the  birds  are  loth  to  k«ro ; 

They  sing  in  it  all  day  lon^; 
But  sweetest  of  all,  upon  Christmas  Bro^ 

Is  to  hear  the  robin's  song. 
*ris  the  merriest  sound  upon  evtfa  and  aei^ 
For  it  comes  from  our  own  Anat  llny*S  TYaa 
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8«,  if  »II  the  fjaicth  by  the  King"!  lilghirij 

I  luTO  IhAt  plant  Ihab^; 
Til  a  bnooT  Tui  the  tdidg  Dpoa  Cbrtsttau  Dif, 

Tl«  )>D!h  with  U»  blwUng  bctmst ; 
O'.  tlie  bcilty  ifIUi  bcrdnptofblwid  fin- ma, 

SOfTO  AMEBIt;AN  CURISTJLiS. 

Fon  □ 


lo  e 


;  my  C 


1  loos«  thirC  cotlnr,  Itae  <]□□»  aud  ^TIndon't 
»-□  Hide  open,  admiUltig  witli  tbc  worm 
nnd  slagglBli  breeze  tbe  scent  of  Bumiscr 
Hovcra  tad  newl?  initd<!  bay.  A  much  prized 
Intnp  of  icB  oooliiiff  my  tepid  Icmoniidc,  hug 
long  been  to  me  the  only  sign  of  Frost — the  solo 
menento  of  old-country  Christmas  ireuther. 
la  TasnuinU,  a  dewert  of  jnicj  EaglUh 
cherries,  ripe  jolly-lookin([  goose  Ijerries,  ruddy 
tranches  of  newly-gathered  cnrrants,  aad  de- 
Geioas  etrswherries,  formed  a  repoat  fsr  more 
In  keeping  with  the  weather,  thna  the  dinoer 
of  roust  beef  and  hot  plam-pudding  which.  Ea 
obedience  to  the  good  old  custom,  we  Titinly 
■trove  to  swallow.  Bat  ellll.  In  Australia,  an 
in  <?very  EnglUh  colony  whatever  bo  Ite  lati- 
tade,  ChriBttnas  retains  Its  old  associations, 
and  loved  usages;  and  the  Ynle  log,  and  mid- 
night waits,  the  rich  spice  cake  and  mellow 
~'~~~~e,  recall  to  the  long  abient  settler  many 

Epy  Christinas  of  his  boyhood.  In  the 
of  mistletoe  that  hongs  above  his 
bead  (ror  Anslralia  bos  h«r  mistletoe),  tbe 
newly  landed  emigrant  sew  tbe  bright  eyes 
and  snnnj  smiles  of  thnt  fair  cousin  wbo  was 
his  partner  all  Iwt  CbrUtmaa  eve  ;  nnd  in 
whose  company  be  was  oontlnually  losing 
himsi'If  among  tbe  dancers,  and  as  often  turn- 
ing  up  beneath  the  glistening  bough  that  bung 
In  the  Imll-Toom  kitchen  of  the  old  bouse  at 

But,  al  though  thai  Inured  to  hot  Decembers 
nod  no  longer  wondering  to  meet  old  Christ- 
mas dresBCfl  iB  flowers  Instead  of  holly,  and 
adding  to  hiaBnglish  winter  cheer  the  fruits 
'  immer ;  yel,la  (om^  southera  conntrlca. 
re  seen  him  so  disguissd  m  ccarcely  to 
it  of  recognition  :  and  tn  none,  perhupa, 
'■.docs  be  irear  a  stranger  garb,  Uinn  In  tlie 
Vlf  Indian  and  half  Spanish  cities  of  the 
Saiilb  American  repablics.  Of  tbese  not 
n<t  nrcecnts  so  siugnlnr  and  so  iniercsting 
.  n  D^Gct  a»  Limt^  the  capital  of  Peru.  Its 
Moorish.  aTchlteotoic,  Ita  magnificent  religl- 
0U3  testing ;  its  mnay-colaured  population  ; 
its  picturAaM  eoHtnmcR :  and  its  strange 
mlitarc  of  lh>«|gtonu  of  old  .'jpain  with  those 
ofihoaocientempIrfMfte  IncasT-eomblne 
to  form  n  pbitnro  timt  oBbrs  to  tbe  traTcllcr 
many  rare  tttnctinns. 

On  Christmas  Eve — nothe  bui-na,  the  good 
night,  u  the  Spaniards  cUl  it — the  whole 
city  ti  alive  wttn  prepDntiooa  ^ot  the  ap- 
proaching Ibstirity.  Droves  of  asse«  erowd 
Bie  streets,  Indcn  with  fl-ait,  liijaors,  ddJ 
I  ^erchandlvo :  ugly  enlexBA.  oraamenlwd  wltli 


gundy  paper  instead  of  paint,  rattle  ovci 
rough  pavement ;  and  Indians  ivilb  ice  pnila 
on  their  heads,  elbow  through  the  crowd, 
crying  in  musical  \oaee  hetailo  I  htlada! 

Suddenly  the  great  bell  ofthecatbedral.  with 
three  slow  and  heavy  strokes,  calls  to  araeionn 
or  evening  prayert.  The  effect  is  magiant, 
The  life  of  the  city  is  fustaotly  snspendBd. 
Every  foot  is  orreiled  ;  every  tongue  is  dlent, 
and  the  whole  population  kneel  or  bow  in 
ivhispered  prayer.  With  the  last  stroke  of 
the  bc!l  the  silence  is  broken ;  each  indivldaal 
turning  to  bis  neighbour  tvbhes  him  "  eood 
nIgbt,''Bnd  tbo  butiy  stream  (tows  on  all  the 
more  rapidly  for  the  transient  Intcrroption. 
This  scene  is  enacted  in  tbe  alreeta  of  Lima 
evcr^  evening  in  the  year ;  but  on  Cbrlslmts 
^Tc  it  is  more  especially  the  signal  lor  Hie 
cessation  of  toil,  and  the '  commencement  of 
the  merry  festival. 

The  Aiemados  or  publlo  walks  outside  the 
ivulls  are,  on  Christmas  Eve,  crowded  with 
pleasure  seekers ;  and  the  great  square  is  flUed 
l>y  a  nallcy  throng,  whoso  faces  present 
evni7  shade  of  bumau  colour,  from  the  arislo- 
cratto  whit«  and  slender  figure  of  tbe  pure 
Spanish  creote  through  Hfty  oroiiees  and 
gradations,  to  the  jetty  blach  u)d  robust 
frame  of  tbeeqaaiiy  pure  negro ;  each  deepen- 
ing of  the  tint  marking  a  new  and  more  de- 
graded  race,  distingitl^hcd  by  a  diO'ercnt 
lame,  and  scornfully  looked  down  on  by  the 
igbter-bued  mulatto  or  m<!itlsEO,  in  whose 
;clns  n  drop  of  pare  white  blond  has  mingled 
vit.il  the  darker  stream.  Numerous  Ico 
italls  surrounded  with  chairs  'and  teneheR, 
ire  scattered  over  tiia  square*  and  drive  a 
lusj  Imde ;  for,  to  Iho  LImeiia  ice  is  n  neces- 
sary of  life,  andnever  is  it  more  welcome  than 
during  the  sultry  Christmas  tide.  As  tbe 
night  darkens  the  crowd  increases,  and  pre- 
sently is  heard  above  tbe  huiB  of  voices  the 
wild  chanting  of  tbe  Peruvian  waits :  bands 
of  ncKTOCS  dressed  in  Sowing  robes  of  red ; 
with  thin,  black  faces,  sometifflesdiegnisedb^r 
ugly  and  still  biockvr  masits,  and  carrying  in 
tlieir  bands  small  painted  gourds  or  calabashes 
mted  iviih  pebbles.  To  the  monotouous 
of  the  guitar  and  clattering  costnnets, 
ing  Etronii'r  guttural  eongs,  and  dance 
and  uncouth  measures,  rattling  the 
pebbles  in  llieir  gnnrds  to  mark  the  time ; 
and,  seen  by  vlio  Olckcring  lamplight,  tliey 
bear  to  us  a  greater  likenuss  to  a  mosque  of 
devils  than  lo  English  waits. 

After  the  negroes,  come  groups  of  Indian 
woneo,  loo3el;y  dressed — their  long  block 
Tiair,  anbound,  lulling  round  them — carrying 
long  slender  wands  fluttering  with  ribbons. 
In  the  low  soft  tones  peculiar  to  their  race 
ey  sing  sweet  melodies,  and  move  in  circles 
Tforming  the  moat  graceful  dances,  waviug 
ibcir  light  wnnds  in  time  to  the  music  of  a 
flute  aud  harp. 

A.1  wo  ivander  tbrongb  tbe  streets  we  Hnd 
tbe  doors  all  open,  and  hear  mnsio  In  evoiy 
bouse,  catching  soAietimcs  a  glimpse  of  tlM 
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dark  faces  of  the  daneers  as  ther  move 
throagh  the  graoefhl  evoliitioiui  of  the  zam- 
bacacca— the  &yoiirite  dance  of  the  coloured 
races.  Lima  is,  perhatM,  the  most  hospitable 
city  in  the  world ;  altnongh  many  of  its  old 
customs  are  fitUing  into  disuse.  £ven  yet,  as 
you  traverse  its  streets  after  nightfiUl^you  may 
see  shining  in  many  a  gateway,  the  "  wel- 
come-lamp," onee  oniyenal ;  which  tells  to 
the  passing  friend  or  stranger  that  the  family 
is  "at  home*'  and  ready  to  receiye  him. 
At  Christmas  every  house  Is  open.  Strangers 
enter  without  fear.  To  be  a  foreigner  is  to 
have  a  double  claim  and  to  be  greeted  with 
a  double  welcome.  The  ceremony  and 
restraint  which  we  associate  with  Spanish 
manners  have  no  existence  here,  and  no 
introduction  is  necessary.  With  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  room  for  a  partner  (if  she 
be  disengaged,  and  the  stranger  can  muster 
sufficient  courage  and  Spanish  to  ask  her) 
he  may  join  the  waltzers,  who  are  spin- 
ning round  the  saloon ;  or,  he  will  find  in  the 
adjoining  apartment,  cigars,  ices,  liquors, 
sherbet,  and  pastry,  to  which  he  is  expected 
to  help  himself  without  ceremony.  A  sudden 
intimacy  spitegs  np  between  him  and  sundry 
gorgeous  lit^e  officers  in  small  moustaches 
and  large  fdlyer-hilted  swords,  or  with 
beautiftd  wo^ien,  who  introduce  themselves 
by  some  staling  Christian  name — ^the  sur- 
name being  seldom  used  in  conversation.  A 
child  bom  on-  any  festival  or  Saint's  day  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  such  Saint  or  festival, 
and  it  is  amuslDg  to  hear  names,  which  trans- 
lated into  English,  would  be  Donna  Nativity, 
or  Donna  Ascension;  or  not  unfrcqucatfy 
Donna  Holy  Ghost  {Espiritu  Santo)  or 
Jesuito.  The  vintor  is  at  once  invested  with 
a  title  ;  and  bj  the  lips  of  a  fair  companion, 
the  plain  Joan,  which  his  godfather  gave 
him,  is  transfgrmed  into  the  more  sonorous 
Don  Juan. 

Among  the  lonngers  in  the  saloon  may  be 
noticed  several  ladies  wearing  a  dress  peculiar 
to  Peru,  and  which,  on  the  perfect  figures  of 
the  Limefias,  has  a  very  graceful  appearance. 
From  the  waist  descends  the  *'  saya,"  a  skirt 
of  stiir-padded  silk:  gathered  at  the  top  in 
small  plaits,  and  fUling  to  the  ancles  in 
voluminous  folds,  which  stand  out  like  a 
hooped  petticoat,  displaying  the  small  and 

Sretty  foot,— for  which  tha  Lima  ladies  arc  so 
eservedly  celebrated,— enclosed  in  a  white 
satin  slipper  worked  with  gold  and  silver 
thread.  From  the  head  droops  the  manta,  a 
thick  veil  of  dark  silk,  enveloping  the  upper 
part  of  the  i>erson,  and  drawn  round  the  face 
so  as  to  leave  one  bright  eye  only  uncovered. 
One  little  hand  confines  the  folds  of  the 
manta,  whilst  the  other  holds  a  nosegay,  or  a 
highly-scented  handkerchief.  In  this  dress 
the  lady  becomes  the  "  tapada  "—the  concealed 
—and,  thus  disguised,  she  indulges  in  the 
most  satirical  comments  on  her  neighbours, 
without  fear  of  discovery :  for  the  sacred 
It  manta  may  not  be  profaned  by  the  rude  hand 


of  evea  a  husband  or  a  Irother.  StUT Avnoh 
fSEUBhions  are  now  rapidly  Bupenedinr  this 
graceful  costume;  although  tne  t$fmm  at* 
tend  the  religious  processions  in  gjnU  nam- 
bers,  and  the  piquant  coqnettidk  Baila  may 
frequently  be  met  with  in  the  dl^. 

In  many  private  houses  a  sort  of  theatrical 
repreeentatfon  of  the  Nativity  is  {JS/Bfia^  on 
Christmas  Eve ;  resembling.  In  BOiiie  reipeets, 
tiie  old  English  mysteries.  It  la  often  |^  ap 
with  eonsiderable  skill  and  at  fpreat  expeuR ; 
the  child  being  sometimes  crafied  In  a  Blver 
manger. 

Later,  the  bell  of   the    cathedral  toUs 
again,  and  every  church  in  the  city,  with  an- 
swering chime,   summons  to  the  midnight 
mass, — the  most  gorgeous  of  R<me'8  qden- 
did  pageants.    The  crowded  plaia  emjAies 
itseu*  into  the  noble  church ;  wnooe  vast  area, 
unbroken  hy  pews  or  benches,  la  oovered  with 
kneeling    figures.    Around    the    walls   are 
numerous  ehrines,   on  which  stand    large 
waxen  images  of  saints,  coloared  like  life, 
clothed  in  rich  robes,  and  hung  around  with 
costly  offerings.    Before  them  born  immense 
wax  candles  six  or  eight  feet  hl|^    Above 
the  altar  man^  valuable  paintings  are  d\» 
played,  the  gifts  of  former  Idngi  of  Spain. 
On  either  side  stands  a  massive  sHver  can- 
dle{ftick  with  many  branches,  weighing  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  pounds :  wliO^t  round 
the  shrine  are  ranged  seven  ailvor  columns, 
twelve  feet  high  ;  each  column  bearing  ai 
its   capital   a   gilded   crown.      The  shrine 
itself  is  pure  gold,  beautifully  wrought,  and 
glittering  with  a  profusion  of  precious  stones; 
and  on  the  golden  altar  service,  tiie  lustrous 
diamond    sparkles    beside    the    pale-greea 
emerald. 

At  the  first  notes  of  the  cfgtn  pealing 
through  the  church,  a  procession— consisf/ng 
of  richly-dressed  priests  who  appear  from  the 
vestries,  and  a  long  file  of  priests  sad  monks, 
led  by  the  stately  archbishop — ^winds  slowly 
round  the  church;  the  black  and  scaxkt  robes 
are  seen  for  a  moment  as  they  pass  the  lighted 
shrines,  and  then  arc  lost  in  the  obeeurity  o* 
the  darker  aisles :  whilst,  flung  flrom  a  hun- 
dred silver  censers,  heavy  clouds  of  incense 
fill  the  air  with  sickening  perfume.   It  is  then 
that  they  raise  the  gorgeous  chalice  to  ceJev 
brate,  in  splendour   and  magnificence,  ik^ 
lowlv  birth  of  Him  who  knew  not  wberv'to 
lay  his  head, — ^who  taught  that  gentla'ftoc- 
trinc— '*  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  U^dudl 
inherit  the  earth."  ^ 

The  Limenas  are  early  risers  ;.  iCnd,  by  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Chvietmas  Day  the 
market*place- .Ji  erawMT  with  enstomen^ 
among  whom  appear  many  ladies  attended  by 
their  slaves;  for  whilst  the  importation  of 
negroes  into  Peru  is  prohibited,  and  the  laws 
declare  that  the  moment  a  slave  brought  from 
another  country  touches  the  soil  of  the  re- 
public, he  is  free ;  yet  those  already  In  bondage 
remain  unliberated,  and  even  their  children  np 
to  a  certain  age,  continue  slaves ;  althoqgh 
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their  nUver;  in  noir  almott  nomiiml,  formanf 
privilci^es  buvc  been  ETftnlcd  to  tbcm  h;  tlic 
jvernm^nt,  anA  before  long  tbU  stain  upon 
ic  conntry^nce  %  very  deep  one — will  be 
tolaity  eraaMi. 

On  one  tide  of  t1l«  market-place  slanda  a 
gloomy  buililing  which  pvea  ibt  name  to  the 
sqnarL — the  Pltuuela  de  la  Inquisicion.  But 
the  Iit'jnisiLion  bu  long  been  baoiebcd  from 
the  liiiid,  mill  ill  dewrted  palMO  now  looke 
(ulleiily  over  the  bosj  markut,  once  the  scene 
ot  inniiy  a  terrible  martjrdom :  for  here  were 
pprrormed  tba  fearful  "actaof  futh."  Now, 
the  only  fi^^ols  to  be  leea  are  tbonc  brought 
from  the  mountains  to  servo  as  fuel  for  cook- 


iTpoD  the  ground  of  the  equaro  are  heaped 
great  piles  of  fniil,— plump,  juicy  melons, 
yellow  plantainn,  luscloui  grapes,  and  riagrant 
'  «  linnkcts  orctlmion  cbJUs  and  red-hot 
-Boplcs  fbine  coaapiououply  nmotig  the 
green  lioaps  of  vegetables.  Scattered  round 
arc  mouatcr  yams  and  fcnlbcry  coru-col>s, 
oraDfi'S.  ripe  daMa  and  cocoa-nuts.  The 
butcliL-rs'  Etalls  display  their  stores  of  beef 
and  mutton  ;  and  rows  of  fowls  and  tarkeys 
promise  plenty  of  good  Christmas  cbecr.  !□ 
the  great  square  t&e  flower-market  di^lays  a 
richly  fcrntedbonqaet,  such  as  Lima  only  can 
— nduce.Uponalarge  green  leaf  rc«t£arouQda- 
in  of  small, beau  Lfulij-colonred  frnila^  above 
tbcm  glows  a  posy  of  bright  flowers  tastefully 
Drraoged,  giving  forth  n  most  delicious 
(higrancc.  ud  lightened  by  a  sprinkling  o( 
1'  ciolicilfl  perfume.  The  whole  is  crowned 
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lavished  all  thotc  loR,  yet  brilliant  hues 
known  beyond  the  tropics.  One  of  these 
much  csleL'med  puehtm  de  Jlorei  is  the 
most  ncci'pialjte  present  to  be  oBtred  to 
the  Limn  ladies ;  who  arc  all  passionately 
fond  of  pcrrumes.  Postiles  ore  constantly 
bnrniug  in  their  houses,  and  showers  ol 
—  itcdwnterfreiiuenlly  salute  their  Visitors, 
>  receive  such  marks  of  Bttenlion  la  high 
compliments. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  markets  are  almost 
deserted,  and  at  nine  tbe  bell  gives  notice  of 
the  eleralion  of  the  h<Ht  during  the  celcbra- 
^on  of  high  moss.  The  Bcene  at  eveniag 
Wnyers  la  reacted,  and  Hgaln  the  whole  city  is 
iniipped  in  momcntvy  siieaee ;  not  a  whisper 
Doi^B  footfall  Aonnds  in  the  crowded  street*. 
Etri^_  festival  in  LimA  la  marked  by  a 
religioh^  procesMon,  and  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  IhJMe  sliotts,  dona  notappeor  to  lessen 
in  the  6lieMwt  degree  the  interne  gratiScn- 
"--■  nliieh  IW  ftffonl  to  the  iohabitwitd. 
■  f'^-'ilvnlof  SL  BONifhe  patnntmlut  of 
tiiy,  and  Ibe  Iwenty^iglith  of  October, 
aiiirivtrnary  of  the  great  earthquake  of 
1741,  lire  t.-peoially  noted  tor  the  magnificent 
cereiBonies  with  which  they  arc  celebrated, 
and  Clirinlmas  day  is  always  innugorated  by 
onu  at  IbcM!  splendid  ^eatacles.  la  the 
oliiirch  of  Son  Ocmingo,  which  almost  equals 
the  cathedral  in  Braadcar,  la  a  beautiful 


marble  statue  of  St.  Rote,  richly  decorated 
will)  ftold  and  precious  stones. 

By  this  time  tbe  bells  of  each  of  thn  Bfly 
churches  in  the  city  are  clanfting  most  discor- 
dantly, and  the  people  are  Hocking  in  thou- 
sands toward  tbo  cathedral.  Outside  in 
the  Eqiiaro,  Is  marshalled  the  army  of  tbe 
republic,  connletinj;  of  some  two  thousand 
men,  who  aln*ay«  form  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  prnceFsions.  At  length  there  issues 
forth  a  long  train  of  monks  chanling  psalms, 
each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  taper,  and  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  his  order.  At  Intervals  ap- 
pear the  statues  of  the  Saints,  decked  in  all 
tbeir  rich  ornaments,  resting  on  a  small  plat- 
form, covered  with  thick  velvet  hangings,  and 
borneby  eight  or  ten  strong  negroes.  On  each 
side  marches  a  line  of  soldiers  nilly  employed 
in  keeping  olf  the  eager  populace,  who  throng 
around  the  statues,  shouting  with  delight 
The  roofs  and  balconies  are  covered  with 
Fpeetators,  strewinit  flowers  upon  the  passing 
cortege ;  and  the  disguised  tapadas  Sit  about 
the  procession — throwing  on  the  monks  the 
most  bewitching  glances,  tempting  them  to 
look  aside  and  lose  their  grave  de 
for  a  .....    ... 


biting  jeeta,  to  which  the  good  fathers  must 
fain  submit  in  iiuiei,  or  try  to  drowa  them 
with  Iheir  psalmody. 

!□  the  middle  of  the  train  comes  the  flgore 
of  the  Madonna,  bearing  the  holy  child  j  and 
behind  it,  the  archbishop  waQu  beneath  a 
silken  canopy,  heavy  with  gotdtn  fringe.  la 
a  rich  casket  he  carries  the  hflly  sacrament, 
and,  as  he  passes,  the  noisy  multitude  la 
hushed  in  its  sacred  presence,  ind  every  head 
uncovers,  and  every  knee  is  lieut,  in  silent 
adorntion.  The  preddent  of  the  republic, 
with  his  mlniitern  and  generals,  In  their  j-or- 
gcouB  uniforms,  relieve  the  dark  drcRKes  of 
the  monks;  ttie  military  bands  play 


entofm 


ted  ian 


[  pennons,  Uninhea   the 


with   long 

So  far  onr  Cliristmaa  day  has  been  well 
apcnt,  but  now  there  comes  a  blot  upon  it; 
though  to  the  Limena  that  blot  ia  Its  greatest 
beauty  and  its  cbief  attraction.  It  ia  a  hnll- 
flght,  to  which  barbarous  amuncnient  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  Is  always  devoted. 
During  the  season  these  exhibitions  ore  of 
almost  weekly  occurrence,  and  Monday  being 
usually  set  apart  for  them,  that  day  Irecomes 
a  general  holiday.  The  eieltemciit  tlutt 
prevniia  on  these  occasions  is  astonishing. 
The  bull-Sghl  is  the  sole  toplo  of  conversa- 
tion ;  for  the  Peruvians  are  more  tnthiixiasli- 
cally  attached  to  this  sport  than  even  the  old 
Spaniards,  and  Lima  surpasses  her  ancient 
miatresa,  Madrid,  In  the  number  and  splen* 
dour  of  these  national  diversions.  The  Cnrisl- 
moa  bull-fight  is  commonly  the  best  of  the 
season,  and  cigbc  or  ten  bulls  are  frrquenlly 
killed  on  that  day,  besides  several  horses, 
and  not  unfrequeotly  one  or   two    of   the 
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rtders.  A  Intfte  tmpbtlbektrc  has  been  erecUd 
la  tiiQauliUTlM^jCapable  of  boldin^  three  Ihaa- 
nnd  pcTBoni,  and  this  It  almys  crowded  with 
eager  spectAtora.  lo  the  centre  of  the  ueoa 
ii »  stockade  la  (he  Ibrai  of  a  cron,  intended 
for  a  place  of  refuge,  the  places  between  the 
pofltB  beiDg  wide  enongfa  to  admit  a  num.  The 
S|>aal«b  bull-flght«  have  been  m  oftea  de- 
Ecrlbed,  and  the  theme  ItaElf  ia  so  nnlnviling, 
tlmt  ve  will  not  linger  orcr  it  farther  than  to 
notice  one  or  two  poculiaritie*  of  the  Peravian 
"  toroa."  The  proceedings  are  tunallj  opened 
bj  a  companjr  of  well-trained  eoldiera,  who 
perform  nuiona  militarj  erolntions  In  the 
ring,  and  form  thenuelvca  bto  manj  complex 
Bgurea ;  bat  the  real  boalnem  of  the  day  U 
commenced  by  t  party  of  amataors  who  dia- 
play  their  acUvitj  end  admirable  horaemao- 
Bhip,  in  feigned  attaclu  npon  the  ball,  with 
long  light  lamcea ;  their  pnctiaed  hoiaea 
eluding  hia  tcKt  (nuet  bf  nimbly  nrerrlng 
from  hia  oou»e.    Ai  fi-eah  bnlla  are  brought 


thrown  into  ,lhe  arena.  The  ladiea 
foremost  with  thrir  bravoa,  and  teem  to  take 
t,  more  dellnkd  Interest  in  the  larage  iport 
than  eren  t^a  male  apeotatora.  A  file  of 
Indians,  ]nie4ii>g  on  the  fhrther  ride  of  the 
ring,  receive  one  ball  on  their  slight  lances, 
which  often  break  bcocath  bis  weight,  and 
feartui  accidenta  ensue.  Bj  another  mode,  a 
single  Indian,  dreascd  b  red,  kneels  lichind  a 
short  strung  lance  flicd  BD  a  awirel,  Tbohcad 
of  the  lanoe  Is  a  long  keen  blade  of  steel :  and, 
as  the  bull  niAee  forward,  the  Indian  dlrccl« 
the  weapon  w)th  aacb  prcciuon,  that  the  blade 
enters  tne  akoll,  and  passing  oat  behind  the 
horns,  the  Imll  falia  dead.  In  such  a  flgbl 
it  ia  rare  that  more  than  a  Bingie  coune  it 
run ;  for  to  the  man,  tho  slightest  tremor,  oi 
the  smolicBt  flaw  In  wood  or  steel,  is  almost 
certain  death.  Some  bulla  are  tortured  bj 
blazing  ilrcworfca;  and  others  arc  killed  ai. 
in  Spain,  by  matadorcs,  armed  with  short 
aworil:',  and  cnrrring  flags  or  cloaks.  Bal 
we  will  not  dwell  npon  aueh  brutal  sports, 
for  the;  do  not  haimonise  with  oar  Englisb 
ideas  of  ChristEaaa  merriment,  nor  witb 
that  Christmas  messago  wbich  brought 
"  on    earth    peace    and    good-will   towojdi 

Willingly  we  turn  boia  lh!a  bad  filature 
of  oar  Lima  festival  to  see  again  ths  merry 
groups  collected  round  the  ice-slalls ;  to 
wander  through  the  streets,  listening  once 
more  to  the  sweet  songa  of  the  Indian 
women,  or  to  tho  eolcniu  chantinft  of  the 
choristers.  Or,  aa  we  tuuis  the  uide  oourt- 
jrards,  up  which  the  welooTDe-lamp  is  gleam- 
ing, we  enter  again  the  hospital  saloon ;  and, 
walcUing  tho  graceful  dancers,  think  of  by- 
gone days,  and  fai^tT  Friends  with  nbom  we 
have  ptiescd  so  many  Chriitmaa  Days,  and 
wander  if  they   think   of  as  amidst  their 


merriment,  and  If  they  drink  onr  health  m 
we  do  thcin,  oonpling  their  names  vilb  maaj 
aliearty  niah. 
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8a  BooES  DH  CoTEBLET  Sent  K  pMk  at 
oards  to  every  eottager-lamily  ob  hia  (state. 

every  Cbristmiu.    Cards  are  In  aeBsOB,  and 
we  propose  to  take  a  hand. 

Bnnhiil  Bow  baa  not  now,  »  atnagw 
going  that  wa^  would  think,  any  very 
BtriUog  attractions  to  Iraaat  of.  Tet  thtn 
la  something  remarkable  in  ttie  qiwtade 
of  four  hundred  men,  women,  bojs  and  girl% 
Bubjcctlng  the  dmple  material  Paper  to 
almost  every  Imaginable  process — cnttlng  It, 
stamping  it,  preaslngit,  piking  it,  printhig  i^ 
colouring  iti,io1diDKit,bordcringit,  gliding  1^ 


stamping  it,  preaslngit,  piking  it,  printhig  it, 
colouring  iti,ioldiDKit,bordcringit,  gliding  1^ 
silvering  it,  embomngit,  aixinglt,  faraialiing 
it,  enamelling  it,  japannlDg  it,  epriaklinr  it, 
Itnufaingit,  poliahulgit.  In  the  rar]>calh(i/ 
buildinga,  wtiich  liai  the  name  of  De  k  Bne 
over  the  entrance,  these,  and  perdHmecnaBy 
more  procenca  are  conductad ;  how  ■any 
we  attempt  not  even  to  gueaa.  All  we  Aall 
do  is  to  endeavonr  to  pick  onr  way  among 
the  machinery  and  the  piles  of  paper,  and  t« 
dngle  oDt  such  mbstances  and  suck  procrset 
V  eontribute  towards  the  prodncUon  of  thai 
idnjnilar  medley — a  pack  of  corda. 

Fifty-two  pieces  of  card-hoard  hare  hrongbl 
macb  pleasure  and  much  ruin  in  their  traJa; 
yet  not  the  card-board,  sorely,  but  the  spirit 
which  pervades  those  who  use  it.  The 
favourite  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
playing-cards  is  that  a  ocrtidn  kins,  ifne* 
upon  a  time,  was  melancholy  and  sick,  and 
that  a  courtier  invented  cards  In  wile 
away  the  tedious  hoars.  Bnt  tbia  Ibeory  | 
has  been  rndely  broken  in  apoa;  and  the 
real  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  kaow  neither 
when,  nor  where,  cards  were  Brat  nwd  as 
Instrumeota  of  play  or  amusement.  European 
nations  may  spare  themselvos  all  conflict  on 
this  matter :  for  whenever  we  can  prove  ths 
existence  of  any  art  or  custom  In  China  and 
India,  there  Is  a  provoking  probability  that 
such  art  or  custom  was  Known  In  thoM 
conntries  before  Europe  had  arrived  at  ycars- 
of  discretion.  Let  It  have  originated  wbrrajt 
mav,  however,  the  use  of  playing  cards  (as 
undergone  many  and  curious  variationsj^tho 
nambcr  of  cards  and  the  devices  exhtbUMbv 
them.  But  it  may  be  well  to  make  oar  card- 
Iward  first,  and  to  study  Itn  ^^Caiationa 
afterwards. 

Whatever  mq  be  tlu^aaff  Tn  respect  t» 
■ome  of  the  Ihtaker  paateGoard  or  millboard,  It 
Is  a  rule  to  mdce  the  pasteboard  (we  will  call 
it  carton)  for  playing-cards  of  seveml  laven 
of  paper  posted  together.  It  is  useful  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  rhceta  ro  pasted  arc  itigt 
enough  each  for  forty  ordinary  eardr.  The 
sheets  in  English  cards  nro  four  in  nuaibH', 
two  to  form  tbe  foundation  or  Indde,  one  tot 
the  fitee,  and  one  for  tlie  Iwck.    The  heaps  of 
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paper,  Ibea,  ore  tbo  llist  objfcti  irhloli  meet 
tbu  c/e  in  a  ijstematie  notice  of  the  innnurae- 
ture ;  aoi  here  tlic  ckill  oftfae  cunnine  ortillccr 
is  at  once  called  Tor.  Tbe  paper  must  not  be 
snKtolh.  and  yet  it  mnt  not  be  ploffy  :  it 
must  tike  tbe  paste  well  ITit  be  (brtboineide; 
anil  it  must  take  paBtcwell,  and  paint  well,  and 
ptilifh  well,  if  it  be  fbr  (be  fiice  or  Ibc  back  : 
IQ  (bort  it  muEt  render  the  rlgbt  Knrlce  ai 
Uie  ricbt  time— like  ercry thing  which  fills  a 
creilUii''lo  place  in  the  world.  Thwo  sheets  of 
pnpgr.  Ibea,  for  the  ineide  or  found ati on  of 
till!  tori  are  liild  down  in  a  compnct  pile  on 
a  bcDCh,  acd  tbc  poster  procei-ds  tu  wield  bis 
farmidable  circnlar  bruib.  Let  It  not  be  here 
supposed  that  a  man  triflei  awaj  his  life  b^ 
sticiiinB  sheets  of  paper  together;  easy  oait 
may  seem  to  dip  tbc  big  brush  into  the  tub  of 
paste,  and  to  bcilnvvr  the  paper  «ith  the 
uoctaoBs  conprnind.  yet  is  it  on  art  trhkh 
can  be  learned  well  only  by  long  and  Blcady 
practice.  Aud  ob  1  tba  paste :  let  us  never 
a^in  tbink  paste  to  m  a  trifling  com- 
dily,  when  we  find  that  between  three 
1  four  hundred  ^llons  ato  required  per 
day  for  the  various  pasWngs  which  ocoor  in 
Me^rs.  De  la  Que'*  establifbiuent.  When 
tbc  ehecla  are  posted,  (wo  and  two  together, 
they  areaolidiQedoreonsolidated  by  a  careful 
aerie  5  of  processes,  iowbich  cool  drying,  warm 
dryiii?,  and  bentj  nreraiire  by  hjdranlic 
pri'sfcs,  arc  brought  in  aid  one  of  another ; 
Hill!  thus  is  produced  a  tbin  but  very  Gnn  and 
toiiKb  carton,  Blled  to  bear  tbe  table-service 
which  a  pock  of  cards  la  deslined  to  render. 

And  now  we  leave  the  inside  cartou  to 
altcDd  to  the  face  and  bact  Each  of  these 
s  formed  of  one  piece  or  sheet  of  paper, 
dilTering  in  quality  from  tliat  which  has  twen 
used  for  the  inside,  bnt  equal  in  size.  The 
sbL'ct  ift  modcmtelj  white,  and  certainly  not 

^0  than  moderately amoolh.    Thesurl^c 

le  posted  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
tbc  paste ;  but  tbe  other  suiface  is  subjected 
m  ordeal  wbich  we  do  not  rentare  to  pry 
1  loo  closely,  as  it  Is  a  sort  of  manu- 
faclm-ers' secret:  It  la  a  process  which  pre- 
pares the  surface  for  the  dne  reception  of 
Miour.  K  tbe  pook  Is  to  consist  of  white 
caBds  (commonljT  so  calleil),  the  sarfaoe  of  tbe 
carhui  must  still  be  prepared  with  a  kind 
of  wUff  coating,  in  order  that  tbe  black  and 
red  for, the  pips,  and  the  varied  colours  for 
the  couft  cards  may  cotnQ  out  clear  and 
sharp ;  bu^lf  the  cards  are  to  have  "  coloured 
backs,'' the  gi^und-tint  is  laid  on  by  a  regular 
colouring  proceHiaDd  tbe  coloured  sorbce  is 
further  prepared  ISr  tk^imsttta  oC&naltcra 
-iT  device.  Tbe  colouring  material  here 
mploycd  is  sneh  as  Is  technically  called 
it  if  iL- 111  per  " — on  awkward  English  version 
of  nn  Italian  word  which  signltlcs  a  dilated 
or  Ihin  colour ;  it  Is  mixed  with  size  made 
of  parchment  cuttings,  and  it  laid  on  with  a 
brush.  TUt  is  one  of  the  very  many  employ- 
mrutsatthc  estabtlihmcnt  of  Meii»rs.J>o1n 
Bae  which  females  are  quite  well  able  to  fill 


— 0.  good  thing,  when  we  bear  in  mlud  the 
heart-aching  difllcnlties  which  women  have 
too  often  to  encounter  in  their  search  for  a 
living.  It  is  not  so  pretty  an  operation  a» 
many  of  the  dainty  processes  to  wliicli  paper 
is  iubjected ;  but  this  must  be  fiubmitted  to. 
The  siieels  oC  paper  urc  laid  flat  on  a  bench ; 
they  are  coated  with  colour  by  means  of  a 
larf;o  soft  bni!<h,  and  (hey  arc   hung  singly 

Beautiful  are  the  derlccs  now  impri'ssed  on 
tho  backs  of  the  best  playing  curds,  hy  a 
process  which  is,  wo  believe,  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  due  to  Uessrt.  Dc  la  Ituo.  We 
have  now  spread  out  before  us  a  ^rneeful. 
array,  consisting  of  about  forty  of  Ibesc 
coloured  elegances,  each  dIfFering  from  tho 
others;  Here  is  a  deilcate  light  green  back, 
with  a  drooping  flower  of  the  fnschia  kind; 
here  U  a.  light  pink,  with  a  sprig  from  a 
cherry  tree :  and  here,  and  here,  and  here, 
are  yellow,  blue,  lilac,  Tawo,  salmon,  orange, 
flesh,  straw,  and  nomeroas  other  calonrs,  all 
li)fht  in  tint,  to  set  off  the  devices  i-i  kpchUt 
advantage.  And  these  devices  nre  siicli  ns  to 
show  how  eiqnirftely  natural  objects  may  be 
pictured,  if  wo  nill  only  give  our  taste  faii^ 
pky.  Tho  blue-bell,  the  forget-me-not,  the 
daisy,  the  carnation,  the  ear  of  wheat  or  of 
barley,  all  form  pretty  devices  for  the  backs 
of  cards,  as  tho  manufacturers  have  amply 
well  shown.  Unless  tor  the  hightet  class  of 
cards,  the  whole  device  is  In  some  (toe  colour ; 
but  Mcsra^  Do  la  Rue  bare  lAtely  pro- 
duced cards  in  which  the  device  at  the 
back  Is  fully  coloured  in  vorloustints.  One 
set  especially,  a  right  royal  set  of  four  packs, 
tells  us  how  imagery  bos  been  brought  In  uid 
of  playing  cards.  One  of  these  packs  has,  on 
every  card,  the  Initials  V.  It,  in  fanciful  Irlltrs 
in  tbe  centre  of  the  luck ;  another  has  1'.  A. 
another  P.  W.,  and  the  fourth  has  P.  R. 
To  whom  these  initials  relate  it  1b  not  difDeult 
to  guess ;  and  the  cxquMte  Bowers  and 
leaves  wliich  are  made  lo  intertwine  among 
and  aro\ind  the  letters  arc  loteaded,  by  s 
little  of  tho  poetry  of  card-ranking,  to  i"ym- 
bolise  qnalltlcs  in  the  aagast  personages. 
The  rose  and  the  hawtbora  surrounding  one 
monogram  ;  the  holly,  tbe  Ivy,  and  the  oak, 
another;  tho  tuschia  and  " 


learned  in  the  language  of  Oowers  to  lu- 
lerprct  all  these  symbols,  and  lo  apply  them 
to  the  proper  objects;  suflSco  it  here  to  taj, 
that  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  been  employed 
in  the  production  of  these  very  graccM 
designs,  and  that  each  card  back  forms  a 
dainty  little  picture,  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded as  snch,  irrespective  of  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  card.  Some  of  the  cards,  belonging 
to  other  sets,  arc  printed  in  gold  on  coloured 
grounds ;  some  have  a  kind  of  Arabesque  or 
Moresque  pattern,  very  rich,  but  very  in- 
deacribablo  ;  some  have  squat,  thick,  stiff, 
hard,  unmoaniBg  patterns,  to  snit  the  taete  of 
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iho9c  (and  their  name  is  legion)  who,  in 
another  class  of  productions,  would  prefer  a 
wiilow-pattorn  plate,  simply  )>ecause  they  are 
accustomed  to  it  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  all  the  varieties  of  coloured  backis  is  that 
which  consists  of  a  minute  interlaced  pattern, 
something  like  the  engine-turned  surface  of 
a  watch-case ;  indeed,  many  players  prefer 
these  to  the  more  pictorial  patterns,  as  being 
less  attractive  or  uistractive. 

How  these  backs  are  printed  we  shall  better 
know  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  faces  of 
the  court-cards.  It  may  be  at  once  stated, 
however,  that  the  printing  plates  are  large 
enough  for  forty  cards,  and  that  the  printing 
is  done  upon  the  sheets  of  prepared  paper, 
not  upon  single  cards  or  even  upon  cardboard. 

The  faces  of  the  cards  constitute  a  subject 
on  which  whole  volumes  have  been  written : 
not,  of  coarse,  in  relation  to  their  technical 
manufacture,  but  to  the  devices  represented 
on  them.  How  many  of  such  volumes  there 
may  be,  we  cannot  venture  to  say ;  but  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  true  that  Mr.  Chatto  has  devoted 
more  than  three  hundred  octavo  pages,  and 
Mr.  Singer  nearly  four  hundred  quarto  pages 
to  the  hbtory  of  playing  cards.  Let  us, 
before  watching  the  card-printers  at  work, 
say  a  few  words  conceming  the  size,  the 
shape,  the  number,  the  pips,  and  the  tetes^  of 
playing  oards;  for  the  strange  figures  of 
fun  on  our  cards  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out a  little  reference  to  past  ages.  The  pips  are, 
technically,  the  common  or  un-honourcd  cards; 
while  tetea  are  the  court-cards  or  honours. 
And  we  may  say,  en  passant^  that  Mr.  Chatto 
culls  them  coat  cards  instead  of  court  cards ; 
a  term  for  which  we  may  presume  he  has 
good  reasons. 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  cards  in  each 
pack,  we  should  be  puzzled  in  our  whist-play 
if  it  were  more  or  less  than  fifty-two  ;  but  it 
is  quite  evident  that  games  have  been  played 
in  past  ages,  which  not  only  permitted  but 
required  a  larger  number  of  cards  in  each 
pack.  Of  three  Hindoo  packs  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  one  contains 
ninety-six  cards,  and  the  others  a  hundred  and 
twenty  cards  each.  There  are  packs  of  cards 
still  used  in  France,  called  tarotSy  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  firom  the  Italians,  iu  which 
there  are  seventy-eight  cards  to  the  pack. 

Few  players  would  have  any  conception 
of  the  variations  which  the  "  pips'*  have 
undergone.  Our  hearts,  diamonds,  clubs,  and 
spades,  have  not  come  down  io  us  without 
many  ma««queraflings.  The  old  German  cards 
usod  to  have  Herzen,  GrQnen,  Eicheln,  and 
Sohellcii  (hearts,  leaves,  acorns,  and  bells). 
The  old  Italian  cards  had  coppe,  spade, 
biistoni,  and  danari  (cups,  8word.s,  b&tons  or 
clubs,  and  money) ;  and  such  cards  are  yet 
to  be  mot  with.  The  French  names,  coeur, 
carreau,  trifle,  and  pique,  refer  to  the  same 
four  suits  as  those  we  now  use ;  cceur  and 
carr(!au  will  do  very  well  for  our  hearts  and 
diamonds ;  pique  has  rather  puzzled  the  com- 


mentators ;  bat  trifle  (trefoil)  is  certainly  a 
better  name  than  clubs  for  the  pips  so  desig- 
nated.    In  the  Hindoo   pack   of  ninetj-six 
cards  there  are  eight  suits  of  twelve  coidf 
each  ;  and  the  pips  of  these  suits  are  repre- 
sented by  a  pine-apple,  a  coloured  spot,  a 
spot  dilTerently  coloured,  a  sword,  a  head,  a 
parasol,  a  square,  and  an  oval.    In  the  Hindoo 
pack  of  a  nundred  and  twenty  cards  there 
are  ten  suits  of  twelve  cards  each  :  and  these 
rise   to   the    transcendental    sublimities  of 
Hindoo  mythology  ;  for  the  pips  symbol  u 
many  avatars  or  incarnations  of  Vidina,  in 
the  forms  of  a  fish,  a  tortoise,  a  boat,  a  lion, 
an  axe,  a  goat,  a  horse,  an  umbrella  and  two 
heads.    Avhere,  as  in  such  instances  as  these, 
the  suits  are  more  than  four  in  number,  soine 
particular  colour  as  well  as  device  is  nsoallj 
appropriated  to  each.    Thus  in  the  Hindoo 
pack  of  ninety-six  cards,  the  eight  suits  hare 
a  ground  colour  of  fawn,  black,  brown,  white, 
green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow ;  while  the  padc 
of  ten  suits  has  ten  dificrent  colours.   It  was 
not  always  that  packs  of  four  suits  hid,  as  at 
present  in  most  European  countries,  odiy  two 
colours  for  the  pips,  black  and  red ;  and  there 
are  some  among  us  who  think  that  a  eWght 
change  might  advantageously  be  made  in  this 
respect.    Sir  Frankland  Lewis  has  suggt^^ed 
that  near-sighted  persons  might  distinguifh 
hearts  from  diamonds  or  clubs  from  spades 
more  readily,  if  dificrent  colours  were  adopted; 
and  Messrs.  De  La  Rue,  acting  upon  this  Kg- 
gestion,  have  produced  cards  with  red  heart.', 
black  spades,  green  clubs,  and  blue  diamouds* 

The  court-cards,  or  coat-cards,  or  picture- 
cards  have  had  a  yet  more  intricate  hist.^ry 
than  the  pips.    It  is  all  very  well  to  havi-a 
King  and  a  Queen ;  but  why  a  Knave  tfhonld 
gain  entrance  into  such  goodly  con)p.i2iy(i(>i'5 
not  seem  very  clear.    The  old  GtTm.in*cards 
had  neither  Queen  nor  Knave;   instead  of 
these  they   had  an  ober    and  an  untfr,  a 
superior  officer  and  a  subaltern.     Some  of  i 
the  cards  in  Southern  Europe  were  similarly 
without  Queen   or   Knave.     In   the    c^Ir 
French  cards  each  King  had  a  special  name,  j 
besides  that  of  the  suit  which  belonged  to  bim ; 
thus,  in  the  pack  still  existing,  the  four  KId^  ' 
are  called  Charlemagne,  Caesar,  Alexan<kr, 
and   David;    the   four    Qeens   are   Judith, 
Rachel,  Argine,  and  Pallas ;  while  th#  four 
Knaves   or   Valets   are    La    Hire,  Hector, 
Lancelot,  and  Hogier.     The  French  tarots 
have  four  court  personages,  Kiag,  Queen, 
Chevalier,  and  Valet.    In  cards,  as  in  chess, 
the  King  is  alwajrs  present ;  but  the  Quern 
and  the  Koave  In  t)ie  ono  kind  of  plij- 
materials,  and  the  Queen,   the  Bishop,  the 
Knight,  and  the  Rook  in   the  oUier,  hare 
undergone  many  curious  changes. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  size,  the  shape,  the 
number,  the  colour,  the  pips,  and  the  dcvicei 
of  playing  cards,  have  all  undergone  many 
modifications ;  and  with  this  knowledge  in 
hand  we  will  return  to  the  work-shop  and 
watch   the    labours   of   the    card-prmtera 


A  PACK  OF  CABDS. 


There  Kems  rcoun  to  b«lteTe  Ibat  eteaeilled 
cords  irerc  ia  uiw  before  those  produced  at 
the  prcra ;  and,  unlll  wilbln  tlie  lust  few 
yean,  f  tcnclUlnK  -ma  the  general  melfaod  in 
at*.     A  slcncil  ia  eimplf  *  sbcet  of  stiong 

Eeper,  ^vliicb  has  been  made  Ihick  and  tough 
J  rriiented  coolings  of  oU-imiat  onbothEidee 
und  loiig-CDiilinued  drjlngs.  It  !a  cut  into 
holes  liaving  tbe  exact  size  and  form  of  the 
r  devices  lo  be  produced.  Tbe  co- 
J  matter,  roiled  with  paste,  ia  ready  at 
hanil :  ttio  Blencll  U  laid  flat  on  a  Ehect 
of  pripared  paper;  and  the  colour,  being 
tirunlii'd  over  wilb  a  targe  circular  brush, 
ciittTs  the  boles  throQgh  the  etcncil,  and  im- 
jhirls  the  design  to  the  paper  placed  undcr- 
ii^atb.  Tbis  may  be  done  on  the  whole  tbick- 
ncits  of  tbe  carton  as  cosily  as  on  the  ehcet  of 
paper  which  u  to  form  only  tbe  face ;  where- 
ns  tbe  printiDg  of  tbe  pips  cannot  be  efficient- 
ly managed  except  on  a  piece  of  limp  paper. 
Tbis  Blencil  process  It  in  principle  just  tbe 
Esme  Bn  that  by  whkb  tbe  commoner  kind* 
ofpper-bangingareproduced;  bat  it  requires 
jnnnilvly  more  care  and  aklll  to  ensure  tbe 
gliarpnt-K  and  clcomeai  of  the  device.  Moat 
of  the  London  makers  still  employ  this 
ui;lhod  of  producing — not  only  tbe  pips — but 
iw.  cblcf  purt  of  the  design  in  tbe  court-cards. 
"ur  llic  lailer  purpose  a  pear-tree  wood-cut ' ' 
ii^Tavcil  n-ith  tbe  outline  of  the  device ;  Hu 
niprcFfsiun  is  taken  IVom  this  and  Is  filled  up 
n  colours  by  slendL  The  iuipreaetoQ  from 
tliu  wood-cut  was,  until  within  the  last  few 
ycnrs,  Inkcn  by  robbing  (as  CDgravcrs 
'.iiuvadtkc  Ihelr  proofk) ;  butUiepress' 
■cni^rally  employed  tor  tbia  piupoec. 

(7ae  of  the  turning  points  in  Ibe  mannfac- 
iirc.  lliiil  which  gave  a  nev  aspect  to  tbe 
ihole  offair,  wns  an  Improvemeot  patented 
.Irotit  liventy  yeara  ago;  viz.,  tbe  employ 
□cut  of  oil-Gulours  instead  of  water-coloun 
>r  sii:e  colours  or  paste  coloun.  No  ont 
^an  tc\l  but  those  who  have  to  master  tbi 
dilBcnlUes,  what  U  la  icbich  is  here  attempt- 
ed ;  we  have  heard  of  the  months  ot  labour, 
,  and  tbe  sums  of  money,  and  tbe  stores 
'lOt  patience,  called  for  in  renliaine  this 
Brojtct,    Olid    "■"   """    i—iii""  It  "ii       Tn 


believe  it  olT     To 


■dheta  well  to  the  paper,  to  enable  It  lo  bear 
the  alUr-P°U^iQS>  ^  diseijiate  every  fear  of 
eticklncM  between  one  cord  and  another — all 
tliiswasldljeattunGd.  Tbcptatcsforprlnting 
arc  cngravcaen  copper  or  on  broaa,  or  they 
aro  luoile  by  eltttrotype  casting  from  model 
pbiici=.  or  they  iS^Wlt  ug  of  little  dips  of 
copper  arranged  In  dcttatte  firms,  orthC^sri 
fwnn-il  of  copperwlrc  woven  Into  a  bcniilif\ill; 
ininTiti:  paltcm;  oil  there,  and  pcrbops  moru 
nolliods,  are  adopted  for  producing  a  plate, 
a<'coriliiigaBtbe  pips,  the  frto,  or  the  backs 
:ire  to  be  printed,  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  tlie  device  adopted.  Tbe  printing  Iteelt 
(lifliD  little  from  the  oidiiisiT  colour-printing. 
Atcorditig  to  the  plata  employed,  there  may 


be  printed  a  sheet  of  coloured  backs,  a  sheet 

of  hearts,  a  sheet  ofclulis,  and  soon.    If  it  be 

tbvut  of  court-citrds,  there  ore  required  oa 

i  plates  and  as  many  separate  prlnliogs 
ere  are  coloora — generally  six,  one  for 
ic  outline,  and  one  each  for  tbe  red,  blue, 
yellow,  black,  and  Qetib  colours.  Tbe  plate  is 
daubed  with  tbe  colours,  and  the  sheet  ia 
printed  therefrom. 

If  card-plajcrs  will  not  bo  enlightened, 
why  thould  card-makcta  fret  Ihemselres 
thereat  T  Mckts.  De  la  Rue  ore  said  to  have 
»pent  much  capital,  and  mnch  time  and  in- 
genuity, in  producing  more  graceful  Bgures 
iban  those  now  acen  on  our  court-cards ;  they 
employed  talented  artists,  and  have 
produced  many  novellics ;  but  people  will 
not  gite  up  Ibc  old  deform!  lie  a,  and  there- 
fore deforioUiea  are  still  made  to  please 
the  people.  Let  ns  look  at  this  King  of 
Hearts,  for  instance.  His  blue  hair  curia 
gracefiilly  round  his  soimon-colonred  face  -f 
Ms  yellow  crown  with  n  red  border  is, 
in  sliopc,  a  compromise  between  a  car- 
penter's paper  cap,  and  a  charity  boy's 
muffin-cop;  bis  kit  am  boldsasirord  '"  ~ 


been  borrowed  from  Sir  Roger  de^ovcrley  ; 
his  left  leg  Is  gone  we  kuow  not  whither ; 
but  bis  right  lag — like  tbu  coacbsian  immor- 
talised by  Thomas  Hood — is 

"  Too  broid  to  be  oonMlrsd 

Bt  mnj  Dura*  nliML" 
Sometimes,  in  order  that  keen  wllst-plajera 
oiay  not  detect  each  other's  court<:ariU,  the 
fl^nres  are  made  double-headed  ;  our  double 
King  of  Ilcarla  ii<,  by  this  manceavre,  de- 
prived of  legs  aitoEcther;  he  has  another 
head  wbero  bis  heels  should  be  ;  and  hli 
wust  is  on  amalgamation  of  two  kings  in 
one.  The  attempt  to  Indues  card-players 
to  accept  kings,  and  queens,  and  knaves  ot 
more  rational  form,  failed  signally.  Other 
countries  have  made  dmilar  alti-nipls. 
Thus,  during  the  revolnUooaiy  period  ot 
1793-4,  there  were  packs  ef  corda  made  with 
Moli*rc,  Lafontttiae,  Voltaire,  and  Eousscnu 
for  the  four  kings ;  and  Prudence,  Jastlce, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude,  for  the  four 
queens.  Another  pack  had  the  "Genii"  of 
War,  Arts,  Peace,  and  Commerce,  for  tbe 
.kifigs!  the  "Liberties"  oflbe Press, Keligion, 
Marriage,  and  Proressions,  for  tbe  queens  ; 
I  and  the  "  Equalities  "  of  Duties,  nanks, 
Rights,  and  Races,  for  tbe  knaves  and  valets. 
Ilouhlgant,  in  1P18,  produecd  cords  with  the 
Court  costumes  of  France  at  four  widely  dis- 
tlnct  periods.  Colts,  the  bookseller  of 
TQbingca,  has  bod  cords  made  with  twelve 
characters  fi-om  Schiller's  Joan  of  Arc  ;  of 
which  the  four  kings  were  represented  by 
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Charles  the  Seventh,  Phil!p  of  Bargundy, 
R^ne  of  Anjoa,  and  Talbot :  and  the  four 
queens  bv  Joan  of  Are,  Louise  of  Arc, 
Isabella  of  Bavaria,  and  Agnes  SoreL  There 
were  cards  produced  at  Frankfort  in  1815, 
with  Wellington  as  the  knave  of  diamonds, 
and  Blncher  as  the  knave  of  clnfas !  a  com- 
pliment which  might  appear  questionable 
did  we  not  bear  in  mind  that  the  knave  is 
not  so  designated  on  the  continent.  The 
Americans  have  lately  produced  cards  having 
Washington,  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Laftvette 
for  the  four  kings :  Yenns,  Fortune,  Geres, 
and  Minerva,  for  the  four  queens ;  and  ibnr 
Indian  Chiefs  fcMr  the  four  knaves — as  curious 
a  family  party  as  one  may  meet  in  a  long 
summer's  day. 

The  inside  of  the  carton  bein^  formed  by 
two  pasted  thicknesses  of  cartridge  paper, 
and  tne  face  and  the  back  being  printed  with 
the  required  devices,  the  paste-brush  is  again 
put  into  requirition.  The  four  thicknesses 
or  layers  are  finally  united ;  and  then  ensne 
such  hotndr  dryings  and   such   hydraulic 

Sressings-.  ai  bring  the  carton  into  a  very 
ense  and  compact  state.  Then  we  come  to 
the  polishliig— A  process  wliich  has  taxed  the 
ingenuity mmanufkcturers as  much, perhaps, 
as  any  otler.  All  the  little  hillocks  in  the 
paper  are  to  be  rubbed  down ;  both  surfluses 
are  to  be  'made  beautiftilly  smooth,  and  yet 
one  is  to  l>e  more  highly  glossed  than  the 
other;  for  two  equally  polished  surfeces 
have  a  tendency  to  adhere  m  a  manner  that 
would  interfere  with  the  shulfiiDg  and  dealing 
of  cards.  The  sheets  of  carton  are  pa^ed 
over  a  brudi-whcel,  and  are  pressed  between 
heated  plates,  and  are  rolled  between  heated 
rollers ;  thev^  are  also  pressed  in  contact  with 
a  roller  made  of  ten  thousand  discs  of  paper 
compressed  with  enormous  force,  and  turned 
in  a  lathe  to  produce  a  surface  of  a  very  re- 
markable kind. 

But  we  had  almost  for^tten  the  Ace  of 
Spades :  a  forgetfulncss  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  not  pardon.  Every 
pack  of  cards  made  in  England  for  home  use 
pays  one  shilling  to  Her  Msjesty ;  for  which 
the  ace  ofspaaes  is  the  printed  receljpt. 
The  manufacturer  pays  for  the  production 
and  engraving  of  a  steel  plate  containing 
twenty  aces  of  roadei^ :  he  also  sends  paper 
to  Somerset  Iiouse;  and  the  authorities 
at  the  Stamp  Office  print  him  off  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  aces*  These  are 
eent  to  him  in  certain  quantities,  and  under 
certain  bonds  and  seals  and  restrictioniL  He 
proceeds  to  use  them,  by  pasting  the  ^eets  of 
aces  on  carton,  and  making  cards  of  them. 
The  Excise  Officer  calls  on  him  at  intervals ; 
and,  for  all  the  ^eets  of  aces  which  he  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  produce,  he  has  to  pay  one 
shilling  each  ace  as  duty  ;  and  a  Government 
stamp  is  pasted  round  every  pack  to  show 
that  the  duty  has  been  paid.  Another  steel 
plate  is  engraved  with  the  ace  of  spades  fbr 
export  cards,  but  no  duty  is  paid  on  these. 


As  there  are  men  who  will  try  to  drive  a 
coach  and  dx  through  almost  any  Act  of 
Parliament,  so  are  there  odd  schemes  UFhmlkf 
second-hand  cards  may  be  sold  over  again, 
without  paying  another  shilling  to  the  Go- 
vernment; the  cutK^omer  cards  are  an 
iHnstration  of  this. 

In  cutting  the  sheets  of  prepared  carton 
into  cards,  whether  twenty  or  mij  to  a  Aeet, 
a  machine  is  used  similar  to  that  tdth  which 
bookMndera  cut  their  miUbpard.  Thoe  ii 
a  long  blade,  hinged  at  one  end,  and  worM 
by  a  handle  at  the  other :  the  carton  is  hid 
on  a  flat  sorfhce,  with  certain  raised  edges  fir 
guidance,  and  a  cut  is  made  with  remarkalih 
cleanness  and  quickness.  The  carton  is  M 
cut  into  strips  or  traverses,  and  then  the  str^ 
into  separate  cnts ;  and  so  great  Is  the  do- 
terity  acquired  by  practice  tluit  one  of  tt« 
card-hands  at  this  establishment  can  cot  tf 
something  like  twenty  thousand  cards  in  a  dsj. 

Whether  men  have  such  qaick  eyes  and 
such  nimble  fingers  as  women,  is  a  question 
which  we  will  not  venture  to'  detemiiiie ;  but 
it  would  seem  impossible  to  eloel  the  speed  I 
with  which  tlie  very  pretty  proceaes  of  j 
sorthig  and  examining  are  coodncted.  ^e  | 
forget  the  technical  tenu  emplojel;  ' 
but  the  reader  must  plctore  to  himself  s  [I 
woman  sitting  at  a  table,  idth  heaps  of 
finished  cards  before  her.  She  has  just  taken 
a  large  number,  with  delicate  pink  back ; 
die  spreads  them  out  with  a  rapidity  wludi 
the  eye  can  scarcely  ibllow,  and  she  detects 
instantly  the  slightest  diflbrence  in  tint~i 
hundredth  part  of  a  shade,  for  aught  ire 
know.  She  thus  makes  up  packs  In  which  all 
the  fifty-two  cards  have  exactly  the  same 
tint  She  then  examines  eve^  part  of  both 
surfoces   of    every   card;   ff  tnere   be  no 

S>eck  or  blemish,  the  card  is  laid  aside  as  a 
ogul — a  peerless  prince  ;  if  there  be  a  sllgbt 
blemish  on  one  surface,  the  Ottd  is  a  Barry ; 
if  a  little  spot  on  both  surfaces,  it  Is  a  Hi ^h-  , 
lander ;  if  there  be  more  than  two  or  three 
little  spots,  it  is  rejected  altogether,  and  be-  jf 
comes  a  waste  card.  Why  it  is  that  all  doubly 
spotted  cards  should  be  Highlanders,  isj 
question  of  nationality  utterly  beyond  m 
power  to  solte ;  all  we  know  is,  that  6e 
wrappers  for  the  packs  have  a  Uoafit  * 
Harrv  the  Mf^th,  and  a  Highlahdtf,^nted 
on  them,  for  the  reception  of  the  iret,  the 
second,  and  the  third  class  of  cacds;  respec- 
tively ;  and  that  there  is  a  differ^ini  in  value 
of  about  sUpence  per  pack  .'Ibetween  ead 
class  and  thM  next  to  it  ^He  oddity  of  fte 
ihaUer  ie^hpt  hsfwetiPdhf  card-makcn  diftr 
in  other  particulars,  they  all  adopt  ^ese  de- 
signations, and  all  are  so  disrepectful  to  the 
Highlander  as  to  make  him  the  immhleet 
member  dT  the  triad.  But  our  workwonn 
has  not  yet  finished  her  labonrs.  The  exsai- 
nation  of  tints  leads  to  one  classlflcation ;  tke 
examination  of  macule,  or  little  specki^eadito 
another ;  and  there  is  the  sorting  of  snits  and 
of  numbers,  so  as  to  ensure  that  each  pack 
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iliitll  coBtuEn  its  proper  Qftj-tiro  ouila ;  sad 
tbo  tjing  up  into  □?»!  paakcU.  How  the 
fiagcrt  aud  itic  eje  can  do  bo  mucti  is  a  matter 
Tor  wniiilcriai^nt  to  a  looker-on  ;  hut  trae  it 
is  tbal  our  dexterons  workwoman  can  thna 
Bcrutinire.  wmI  claairj,  and  arrange  two  linn- 
drcil  pnclu — IcD  tbonaand  cards — in  a  day. 

The  paclta  ore  made  np,  and  papered,  aud 
tied,  but  thi-'f  mugt  not  be  Bold  ontil  the  GX- 
bus  done  hii  part. 


nor 


int'iv 

the  stamp,  or  Mmi-wrapper,  \( 
the  pack  to  go  Torth  wbitber  it  will.  TUe 
rcjoctcd  ctrdi— the  cords  which  have  more 
thui  the  one  or  the  two  allowable  (becaase 
Etlmwt  invMble)  specks — ore  not  thrown 
awBj;  there  are  men  wbo  will  bnf  almost 
crerjthiag,  and  among  tbem  arc  laeD  who 
boj  these  waste  cards,  Dot  to  metamorpho^ie 
Ibem  into  other  thinn,  but  to  moke  up  pa^- 
»blg  packs  out  ot  heterogeneous  odds  aod 
ends.  What  they  do,  aod  how  the;  do  It,  are 
InBcratable  mf stories,  not  known,  we  believe, 
even  to  the  maaufactorert  who  sell  the  waste 
exrds  ;  whether  theyhoil  them,  or  stew  them, 
or  scrape  them,  or  paint  them,  or  otherwise 
doctor  them  —  do  matter,  the  cords  come 
forth  as  bran  new  cards. 

It  will  bo  quito  evident,  from  the  details 
giren  ia  this  paper,  that  a  large  amonot 
of  ingenuitv  is  displayed  in  mannbcturlng 
th(!  half  DiiltfoD  packs  of  cards  which  the 
McsErs.  Dc  U  Bne,  and  the  fire  or  six  other 
mnnufnetiirers  who  furnish  our  cnppl;,  pro- 
dace  anouall]'. 


THE  BO^TNG  ENGLISHMAN 
wrrn  a  BiKON  itccii  dctkbested  in 
I  IK  in  Dresden ;  m;  aparlment  is  a  suite 
of  Are  line  lofty  titj  rooms  on  the  second 
and  best  floor  of  a  pahce,  in  the  most  fashion- 
able quarter  ot  the  town ;  and  I  pay  a  sum  in 
Gennan  money  eqaivaleut   to  about   three 
pounds  EoglisK  monthly.    Mj  rooms,  indeed, 
ara  not  carpeted,  save  by  a  llHle  strip  of 
^  Mmcthiog  that   looks  like   dntgget  placed 
'  along  Ibu  Bide  of  ray  bedstead.    I  rejoice  at 


thv  y^.tCv's  Biarlaco  of  a  polished  floor. 

WliM  is  especially  convenient,  also,  is  the 
rtiT.uiufinenl  of  mv  little  dwelling.  In  the 
th-ti  (bliico  it  is  all  upon  one  floor,  and  the 
(lours,  ilio  uppe^jMTt  of  wUcb  are  of  stained 
£laffi— so  that  yoaeatMtMeOu'onicbiheiD— 
open  ii-ora  one  room  to  the  other.  My  enlting- 
TOom  IS,  of  cootM,  the  best  of  the  snile,  and 
la  almost  as  largt  as  an  English  ball-room  in 
a  country  honae.  Let  mc  look  round  it.  The 
paper  is  of  a  plain  Ijsht  stotn  colour,  which 
Mrvcs  to  set  off  to  considerable  advantage  the 
pictures  which  bang  round  therooin  in  quaint 
antique  frames— prMaina  and  Buggestlve  of 
thoaght  cnoDgh,  which  I  tako  to  ba  the  real 


charm  of  pictures — bnt  rather 
and  too  formally  placed.  Too  numerous,  be- 
cauw  my  host  is  an  artist,  and  I  fear,  nn  inge- 
uious  fabricator  of  old  picturns ;  and  loo 
formally  placed,  becaase  !t  ia  ecorcciy  natural 
In  the  Gicrmans  to  bo  tasteful  Id  the  arrnnKe- 
ment  of  anything. 

A  noble  chandelier  of  cut  giaes  hangs  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  iBsoinewhal  loo  grand 
for  it,  large  and  spnciona  as  U  U  ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  a  graceful  ornament,  and, 
with  tha  light  playing  and  sparkling  among 
the  cutting  of  the  gloss,  enlivens  (be  apart- 
ment amoztngly.  Then  there  is  no  end  Id  the 
looking-glasses  in  all  directiouE,  bo  that  my 
sitting-room  would  be  the  paradise  of  a 
coquette  or  a  dandy,  but  untbrtunalejy  there 
isuogettingat  any  of  them.  Between  the  two 
windows — unlucky  position — the  principal 
mirror  is  slung  a  freat  deal  loo  hiKli,  aad 
behind  an  immOTcablc  BoUt,  so  that  there  is 
no  getting  at  that.  It  is  a  IkuI  glass,  also, 
In  spite  of  Its  gay  frame,  and  makes  mc  look 
like  the  pictures  of  Voltaire  in  his  old  age. 
Then,  over  the  door,  high  nod  At  beyond 
litr,  like  some  fine  people  we  meet  now 
and  then  in  the  world,  is  placed  a  circular 
rror ;  but,  as  when  I  approach  tt  I  seem  to 
walking  uu  my  head,!  seldom  look  up  at 
tuat.  Two  otbcni,  again,  are  let  into  the  wall, 
but  as  they  have  the  dlsadvontaj^  of  being 
almost  entirely  oovorod  and  completely 
darkened  by  the  curtains,  1  don't  look  at  them. 
Neither  can  I  say  much  for  the  Birnlhire, 
which  consists  of  about  adozen  of  the  hardest, 
mont  nntractable,  uneoey  chnir^  sofas,  and 
tables  I  ever  had  any  dealings  with,  They 
are  mode  of  veneered  wood,  badly  glued 
together,  and  are  always  giving  way  at  nn- 
seosonalile  times.  He  must  have  been  a  cun- 
ning npholaterer  who  covered  those  shiny  un- 
sath  chajrs,  and  who  designed  that  sofa,  which 
never  could  be  laid  down  upon  by  any  con- 
ceivable tact  and  self-arrangement.  Indeed, 
it  is  as  well  to  study  the  art  of  balancing  one's 
self  under  difflcullics  before  attempting  even 
sll  down ;  for  these  articles  of  furniture 
cudued  with  an  inner  garment  of  aj>oor 
bat  gaudy  kind  of  satin,  extremely  slippery, 
'eroaeof glagedchlniz.  Holdtigbt, 
a  good  watchword  under  snch 
circumsttinceB ;  even  In  the  case  of  an 
English  chitir,  but  with  these  It  la  Impos- 
slble  to  tako  any  liberties.  Unless  von  sit 
down  very  gingerly  and  rflBpeotftilly  indeed, 
some  pfHt  of  the  wood-work  is  certain  to  give 
way,  and  let  yon  through  the  seat  or  back- 
wards, as  the  case  may  be. 
I  cannot  sny  that  these  things  discompose 
e  mucb,  I  like  my  rooms,  upon  the  whole, 
inlinituiy  better  than  Sir  Carcourl  Berkeley's 
little  oonlLigd  rabbit-hutch  of  a  lodging  in 
Duke  Street.  SL  James's,  for  which  bo  pays 
five  gniaeas  a  week,  or  somelblng  more  than 
six  times  the  price  that  I  pay.  I  luvc  got  over 
(bo  English  prejudice  about  Srea,  too,  and 
begin  to  think  tbntahandeotne  china  stove, 
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surmonntcd  by  an  exquisite  statue  of  Vesta, 
may  be  as  agreeable  an  object  to  look  at 
and  quite  as  warm  and  comfortable  to  feel, 
as  an  open  fire-place,  and  that,  if  made  on 
true  scientific  principles,  it  will  diffuse  a  far 
more  regular  and  healthy  heat,  and,  in  any 
cose,  that  it  is  infinitely  cleaner  and  more 
economical.  I  do  not  breathe  all  sorts  of 
ga.ses  and  impurities  when  sitting  too  near  it, 
and  little  purses  and  coffins  do  not  fly  out  and 
burn  holes  in  my  slippers.  I  am  not  worried 
by  being  constantly  obliged  to  look  after  it, 
and  poke  it.  and  nurse  it  I  am  not  obliged 
to  get  up  once  or  twice  every  half  hour  in 
windy  weather  to  open  the  doors  and  windows 
to  clear  the  room  of  smoke.  I  am  not  obliged 
to  have  a  dirty  coal-scuttle  in  my  room,  made 
to  tumble  over  in  the  dark ;  and  I  do  not  run 
splinters  up  my  nails  while  putting  on  wood 
— my  stove  hieing  fed  at  the  back.  All  I 
know  of  the  operation  being  a  pleasant 
rumbling,  as  fresh  logs  are  cast  on,  and  a 
roar,  like  that  of  a  distant  torrent,  as  the 
rushing  air  is  compelled  by  science  to  act  like 
an  untiring  pair  of  bellows  in  want  of  no 
working.  Should  some  clever  person  say  that 
in  a  little  while,  I  must  be  breathing  air  too 
dry  to  be  wholesome ;  I  answer,  that  a  very 
simple  means  of  preventing  the  air  of  my 
room  from  becoming  too  dry,  is  to  place  upon 
my  stove  a  little  vase  containing  water  and 
artificial  flowers,  if  I  want  it  to  look  pretty  : 
and,  besides,  as  I  have  already  said,  my  rooms 
communicating  one  with  another,  I  con  re- 
gulate the  temperature  of  them  just  as  I  please, 
or  even  open  a  distant  window. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  remember  how  the  day 
passes.  In  the  first  place,  I  rise  soon  after  day- 
light, for  one  must  be  a  sluggard  indeed  to 
sleep  late  in  a  German  house,  aud  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  do  so.  At  the  very  top  of  the 
morning,  a  man — ^who  is  maintained  by  volun- 
tary contributions  from  all  my  neighbours — 
begins  ringing  an  enormous  bell,  ten  times 
louder  than  a  dustman*s,  with  the  premeditat- 
ed purpose  of  waking  up  man,  woman,  and 
child  ;  aud  it  is  but  doing  him  justice  to  say 
that  he  succeeds  most  thoroughly.  Then 
comes  a  crier,  who  is  employed  indifferently 
by  the  auctioneer  of  any  public  sale  that  is  to 
take  place  during  the  dav,  and  bv  advertising 
shopkeepers,  or  by  people  who  have  lost  or 
found  anything.  This  mnctionary  shouts  out 
liis  mission  in  the  hoarsest,  strangest  voice 
ever  heard,  and  repeats  it  at  Hie  corner  of 
every  street  in  the  town,  according  to  the 
terms  o{  his  contract.  Understanding  what 
ho  Bays,  is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  but 
he  wakes  me  up  for  all  that,  even  if  my 
blumlMjr  have  survived  the  bell. 

Tp  I  get  then,  and  repair  from  bed,  into  an 
immense  tub,  which  serves  me  for  a  bath — an 
unpopular  institution  in  Germany,  and  there- 
fore my  proceedings  in  this  respect  are  sub- 
jected to  much  remark  and  inquiry ;  nay,  on 
one  occasion  my  servant  is  waylaid  by  a  tierce 
Baron,  who  lives  on  the  same  story,  and  whose 


curiosity  has  become  uncontrollable.    That 
nobleman    insists    that    my    servant    shall 
demand  an  immediate  interview  fot  him.  and 
as  he  is  known  to  be  connected  with  the 
police,  his  demand  is  of  course  looked  upon 
as  a  law  by  a  Grerman.    On  being  shown  in 
he  casts  a  rapid  glance  round  the  apartment : 
probably  he  has  concluded  in  his  own  mind 
that  so  much  water  can  be  for  nothing  else 
than  the  alimentary  purposes  of    Democrats 
or  refugees.     lie  greets  me  however  with 
extravagant  politeness— a  caricature  of  French 
hat-taking-offism  before  Frenchmen  lost  their 
manners — and  at  length  makes  known  to  me  I 
the  object  of  his  early  visit.    He  is  anxious  to  ' 
see  what  I  do  with  so  much  water ;  and  oa  | 
my   explaining,  seems  relieved,  hot    looks  , 
doubtful  and  still  unconvinced.     Upon  which  j 
I  take  him  into  that  tanctum  ianetorum^ 
where  the  tub  is  placed  surrounded  by  wet 
oil-cloth  and  considerable  sploshing.  He  can- 
not resist  the  evidences  of  bis  own  seiises,  but 
still  supposes  I  warm  tho  water.    Ko!    At 
fault  again,  it  is  cold.    '*ImpoBsiMe  I -'ex- 
claims the   Baron ;  *'  during  the  whole  of 
the  winter  months,  from  the  beginning  of 
October  till  the  end  of  May,  I  am  gl:^  to 
huddle  on  my  clothes  when  I  get  up,  as  i-^i  as  . 
I  can ;  and  never  take  them  ofl'untif  I  go  to  bed  j 
again  :  sometimes  not  then.  Such  a  discipline  j 
would  be  the  death  of  me." 

This  important  ceremony  over,  I  receive  a  i 
visit  from  an  elderly  lady,  who  is  the  cook  of  j 
the  establishment.    She  brings  me  a  snuU  j 
cup  of  coffee  and  two  little  breads,  each  made  \ 
in  the  shape  of   a  child-s    penny  trnmiK?L 
These  I  reject  for  the  twentieth  time,  re- 
questing mildly  that  they  be  replaced  by  | 
tea  and  a  beefsteak.    The   old  lady  lids  up  > 
her  hands  and  eyes,  and  wonders  how  it  is  ■ 
possible  to  eat  beefsteaks  so  early  in  the   ^ 
morning ;  but  is  reassured  by  a  plea^nt  word 
or  two.  and  fancies  I  must  have  been  \U  tlie 
nighl  before,  as  I  told  her  I  ate  no  black- 
puddings  for  supper.    She  is  succeeded  by  the  'j 
functionary  in  uniform  who  brings  my  news-  ,t 
paper  from  the  other  end  of  the  town  for  the  {( 
exact  sum  of  the  third  of  a  farthing  daily,  ^j 
He,  in  his  turn,  gives  place  to  a  person  who,  ■{ 
in  appearance,  might  pass  for  a  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  I  rise  respectftilly  when  he  is 
shown  in.    He  informs  me,  however,  that  he 
is  a  journeyman  watchmaker,  travelling,  and 
shows  me  little  books  stamped  all  over,  and 
certificates  stamped  and  sealed  without  end. 
as  a  preparatory  ceremony  to  asking  for  Eome 
pecuniary  asslrtance  on  hia  journey.    I  gire 
him  a  shilling,  upon  irhfeh  he  believes  tlist 
I  must  desire  change,  and  informs  me  hesi- 
tatingly that  he  has  none,  though  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  he  is  telling  me  the  truth.   I 
reassure  him,  however,  and   making  me  •  j 
formal  and  rather  condescending  bow,  he  goes 
upon  his  way. 

Again  I  must  look  up  from  a  review  of 
Shakspeare's  works,  which  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  my  morning  paper,  fi>r  there  is  PepI, 
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■nysuTsnttWutiog  toipcfiktome.  "Alott^ 
wlabei  to  kaov,"  Miyi  Fepi,  "  if  in?  grace  is 
diiwiigaged." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  I,  "who  is  she !" 
Tba  Isdy  decllDea  to  sire  her  name,  and 
beinx  Eboivn  in,  Deverlhelen  expresses  some 
Illttu  livaitatioo  in  accepting  the  scat  which  I 
oStr  Llt,  aoi  bcKinfl  playing  with  &  small  and 
neat  luath<-r  inslrument  cose  which  she  hna 
taken  nut  of  from  that  innetuary  DCEaactua- 
ries,  a  lady's  pocket. 

I  look  iuqniry.  and  she  is  not  slow  to  uii' 
der»tAnd,  tbongh  she  does  so  with  an  air  of 
con'tiderable  myatetj.  Would  I  liko  to  have 
any  g^ey  hairs  eradicated  t  No.  She  eees  I 
b&ve  not  got  any;  but  I  wear  my  moustaches 
badly,  and  there  are  a  few  hajre  about  the 
corocn  oru;r  montli  which  might  be  pulled 
out  with  adraatage.  Tben  my  eyebrmvs! 
she  ii  really  distressed  by  them.  Tbcy  are 
quite  ttraight ;  she  could  itroh  tlicm  buaiiti- 
fullr  In  lire  tninutes;  vould  I  let  her  tryf 
Nof  Was  it  possible  I  Well,  the  English 
lords  she  hod  met  with  had  been  all  bo  odd ; 
hardly  one  of  Ihem  would  submit  to  having 
his  « liiskers  pulled  out :  yet  nothing  could  Ibu 
in  Eucli  liad  taste  as  a  whmker.  It  spoiled  the 
cl.i^i^icul  look  of  the  face  (I  am  not  ck- 
aggiratlng,  "  claaslkalisch"  is  the  very  word 
ebc  uses),  and  made  all  the  EngUdi  lords  look 
liki!  drnm-lnajorB.  A  little  mouBtaohc  falling 
□aliirnlly,  aad  an  imperial;  that  was  the 
ft^hioQ  of  prioceil  The  rest  of  the  face 
Ehould  be  cleikred  by  the  art  of  the  tweezer. 
So,  Ibea,  t  tm  not  to  be  convinced!  1 
Ttnr  dqC  Still  she  docs  not  despair.  She 
bos  remarked  that  most  English  lords  bod 
lilllc  bard  excresscncet  oo  the  feet — maj  she 
enycorosT  I  laugh  and  blush  slightly,  not 
being  used  to  such  inquiries  on  the  port  of 
ladii!S,  bat  there  must  be  something  la  my 
look  which  owus  that  here  she  has  me  j  and 
in  far  leu  than  that  period  of  time  which  is 
popularly  known  aa  a  jioy,  I  find  one  of  my 
slippers  is  repuBing  at  a  distance  from  me, 
And  the  foot  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  lady's 
lap,  undergoing  ft  very  delicate  and  serviceable 
nan ip Illation.  The  operation  is  aoon  over; 
the  l*iiy'sR'e,  just  eigh (pence,  deposited  in  the 
sanutuary  before  alluded  to ;  and  she  takes 
her  have  just  03  the  ma^i&ent  music  of  a 
splennd  German  military  band  oomca  pealing 
ia  throii^b  tbe  opi'n  wiudow,  filling  the  r«om 
vlth  martial  melody,  and  my  imagination 
with  allsoHaol  heroic  thoughts.  Ob,  those 
German  baoo*,  how  much  have  they  to 
aJiBWer  fori  I  mil  upon  them,  for  my  part, 
«s  tho  very  t)ulw»k  anO,  rirong  tower  of 
defence  nf  the  military  despotism.'!.  There 
atanda  poor  Hrvedom,  cowed  and  brokun- 
Bpiritcd.  elondered  and  inpul  ted ;  wbile  slavery 
goes  by,  in  «uch  pomp  and  glory,  with  such 


cymbaU,  that  no  wonder  tbe  crowd 
gliiter  better  than  trno  wordi. 

The  band  tM'cepa  on,  folloirud  bj  a  rabble 
rout  of  admirers,  and  I  begin  to  dreia.   When 


dressed,  I  go  out.  An  hour  or  two  in  the 
picture  gallery— I  never  can  tire  of  the* 
splendid  rorclgn  picture  galleries ;  anutbe 
hour  or  two  spent  in  the  studios  of  aitiKL 
with  whom  I  have  gradually  become  Intimate 
a  hard  task  but  well  north  the  trouble ;  ai 
hour  devoted  to  a  mosic  lesson  ;  auotbcr  to 
a  game  at  fives,  in  which  I  am  growing  a 
proficient,  though  the  Germans  slillbvat  me ; 
then  an  hour  spent  in  shoaling  at  n  mark,  or 
In  sword  exercise,  in  both  of  which  pur^uila 
I  am  excelled  by  my  companions  ;  or  in  a  tree 
gallop  which  I  am  obliged  to  take  by  myself; 
and  so  to  dress,  and  to  dinner. 

I  will  not  dine  at  one  o'clock  after  tbe 
manner  of  the  Germans,  because  I  Qad  it 
spoils  my  day ;  and  I  do  not  drink  Bavarian 
beer,  because  it  disagrees  with  mc  ;  both  of 
which  peculiarities  l^onght  mc  rather  into 
disrcputeat  fimt.  butby  pencvering  in  them 
tbey  got  to  be  looked  upon  simply  as  cr Id enccs 
or  that  spleen  which  U  supposed  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  my  countrymen.  I  am 
pitied  and  forgiven.  The  waiter  even,  at  the 
inn  where  I  dino,  takes  me  gradually  under 
bis  prolccllon ;  for  which  I  am  grateful  and 
reward  him  liberally — not  too  liberBlly,  how- 
ever, lest  I  should  spoil  the  waiter  market  and 
others  should  be  brought  to  grief  thereby. 
Penetrated  by  good  feeling  towards  me,  this 
functionary  sends  me  in  mv  beef,  half  raw, 
under  tbe  impression  that  that  is  the  method 
of  cooking  it  in  benighted  Eaglatid  ;  l>i?Ing 
rcmonntrated  with,  in  gentle  tents,  be  cor- 
rects bis  error,  and — far  in  spile  of  tho 
manner  in  which  Englishmen  are  liughcd  at, 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  Anglo-DiaDia  about — 
I  find  him  watching  me  curToosly  :  and.  alter 
a  little  time,  emboldened  by  my  concilinllng 
manners,  be  ventures  lo  ask  for  (ho  paitcrn 
of  ray  preat-coat  I  allow  him  to  take  il  nud 
moke  him  happy ;  although  I  cannot  say 
when  he  appears  in  bia  new  garmenl  that 
the  pattern  of  mine  seems  to  have  been  taken 
very  accurately.  At  least,  I  hope  it  in  not  ; 
for  I  observe  that  my  friend  the  waiter's 
coat  is  decidedly  loo  short  behind,  and  too 
long  before,  and  that  the  ooliais  full  un- 
equally, and  that  it  buttons  in  wrinkles 
enough  to  make  Mr.  Davis's  foreman  to  ivild 
with  anguish.  Tbe  colour  Is  certainly  nol  mine, 
being  a  yellowish  brown  with  metal  i>ul  tons, 
lined  with  a  bright  red,  which  the  waiter 
thinks  an  improvement. 

Perhaps  it  IS  also  lo  take  the  pattern  of  one 
of  my  cooii  that  I  Snd  tbe  Daronsoliusy  in 
my  rooni  when  1  return  homo  to  fetch  my 
BuWription-ticket  to  the  stalls  of  the  Ihi^atrc. 
As  I  do  not  keep  my  coats  In  my  writing- 
desk,  however,  alllioueb  I  have  left  the  key 
out,  the  idea  appears  Improbable  ;  bo  I  ask 
him  what  be  may  be  doing  thereT  just  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  information,  and  liccause 
I  am  of  a  carious  and  inqnisilive  turn  of 
mind.  He  bos  "  rendered  himself,"  he  sa^ 
simply  far  the  purpose  of  making  mc  a  visit; 
uQd    I    Bod    him    comfortably   smoking    a 
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cigar,  and  reading  my  letters  to  pass  the 
time.    I  feel  surprised. 

Would  I  inform  him  of  my  intention  in 
visiting  Germany?  Am  I  engaged  in  the 
cliarming  pursuit  of  literature T  ^oT  Surely 
ttiat  astonishes  him  ;  so  many  of  my  country- 
men make  such  fine  incomes  by  letters,  flight 
he  ask  me  if  I  hare  many  friends  in  Germany ; 
if  I  intend  staying  long  j  and  who  is  my 
banker?  In  short  there  is  no  end  to  his 
kind  inquiries  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  satisfy 
himself  on  these  points  that  he  has  been  fol- 
lowing me  about  in  rain  and  fine  weather 
ever  since  my  arrival — which  I  now  re- 
member him  to  have  done,  on  looking  at  him 
more  attentively. 

And  I  go  to  the   theatre,   and  see    one 
of  those  dear  old  German  plays,  all  specu- 
lative conversation  ;  far,  very  far  beyond  any 
possibility  of  comprehension  by  me  or  anybody 
else.    So  I  go  to  sleep.    Yet  it  seems  all  very 
lachrymose  and  spirit-stirring  too,  for  I  always 
wake  up  when  the  orchestra  begins.    The 
music  is,  of  course,  excellent.  I  am  enabled  to 
see  more  white  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  red 
noses  than  I  can  count.    The  play,  long  as  it 
is,  is  over  at  half-past  nine.    If  it  were  not 
over  at  that  time,  the  audience  would  decline 
to  wait  for  its  conclusion:   that  being  the 
hour  of  supper.    If  ever  this  hour  be  the  least 
exceeded,  a  banging  of  box  doors — sounding 
like  the  irregular  fire  of  a  band  of  guerillas — 
is  sure  to  be  heard,  and  the  house  is  cleared  in 
no  time.  I  do  not  eat  suppers,  however,  finding 
that  after  a  five  or  six  o'clock  dinner  I  have 
no  appetite  left ;  and  thus  am  obliged  to  take 
an  evening  walk  before  I  venture  to  call  on 
any  of  my  acquaintance,  as  is  the  custom  after 
the  theatre  In  Germany.    At  eleven  o'clock, 
however,  I  generally  make  my  appearance 
somewhere,  and  am  very  well  received.  Some 
beautiful  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  or 
some  merry  games,  and  perhaps  a  dance,  con- 
clude the  day ;  and  I  go  home,  ringing  up  the 
porter  of  my  palace,  who  claims  three  shillings 
every  month,  or  rather  more  than  a  penny  a 
day,  for  letting  me  in  after  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
In  the  morning  again,  I  received  a  printed  invi- 
tation to  present  myself  at  nine  o'clock  at  the 
Police-omce  ;  and,  although  somewhat  startled, 
especially  as  I  cannot  help  connecting  it  with 
the  visit  of  my  friend  the  Baron  on  the  previous 
evening.  I  go  punctually  to  the  time,  and  find 
that  nobody  can  make  out  what  I  want,  or 
what  to  say  to  me,  until  I  observe  my  friend 
the  Baron  coming  out  of  a  rbom  in  the  esta- 
blishment,   lie  immediately  approaches  me 
w.Hli  a  profusion  of  bows  and  compliments. 
He  has  come,  he  says,  for  a  passport.    Will  | 


I  allow  him  to  assist  me  in  the  object  of 
my  visit?    I  bow  somewhat  stiffly  to  decline 
the  attention ;    but    that  noblemin.    whose 
courtesy  will  not  receive  any  discooragemcnt 
iVom  mere  English  coldness oif  manner,  hastens 
to  conduct  me  into  the  room  he  has  just 
quitted.    There  I  find   a  grave  functionary 
with   a  most  imposing^   nniform  and  fierce 
moustaches;  bnta  good-natured-lookiagfullow 
for  all  that.    I  exhibit  my  printed  invitation, 
and  ho  begins  to  question  me.     I  am  abo  cross- 
examined  in  the  most  charming  manner  by 
the  Baron  himself,  who   seema  to  have  tbe 
lively  interest  he  takes  in  my  proceeding?,  hy 
no  means  damped  from  my  answers  of  hit 
night    I  refer,  however,  to  thcBritiab  Jlinifr 
ter  and  to  the  first  banker  of  the  town,  u 
well  as  to  several  well-known  penoojt,  and  an 
requested  very  politely    to  present   mytelf 
again  on  the  following  morning  at  tbe  nine 
hour.    I  cannot  help  noticing  that  tbe  ^'o«>d- 
humoured  functionary  casts  no  very  friwidly 
look  at  my  neighbour  tbe  Boron,  and  seems 
to    think   him   a    good-for-notfaingHBiArhief- 
maker;  although  he  stands  plainly  in  ave  of 
him.    I  do  not  go,  however,  on  tbe  following 
morning,  and  am  not  summoned.     IVbenI 
meet  the  good-natured  functionary  by  accidfnt 
in  the  street  he,  too,  stops  to  speak  to  m, 
and  seems  to  bear  me  no  grudge  for  harisg 
neglected  to  obey  his  commands.  The  Baron, 
when  I  meet  him  at  balls  and  parties,  is  noite 
oppressive  in  civilities,  although  he  iloes* lot 
make  me  any  more  visits  ;  and  indeed  tbe 
curiosity  of  my  host,  which  waa  at  one  time 
troublesome,  has,  at  this  present  writinir.  sab- 
sided  into  such  an  awe-stricken  respect  that  I 
would  rather  not  meet  him;  for  bo  makes  such 
low  bows,  and  gives  me  each  hig-h-sonndin^r 
titles,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  bim.    In  .^hort. 
nobody  worries  me  any  longer,  except  tbe  old 
lady  who  brings  me  my  cofl)^  of  a  morninc;. 
She,  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  sttpposc,  I?  for 
ever  rummaging  in  my  drawers  when  1  am 
absent,  inasmuch  as  at  least  half  my  hand* 
kerchiefs  and  gloves  disappear,  as  if  by  magic; 
and  I  am  sure  to  hear  the  hurried  and  un- 
equal pattering  of  her  feet  scodding  over  th« 
polished  fioor,  if  I  return  unexpectedly.  1 
hear,  however,  that  she  is  fond  of  daocsng, 
and  is  going  to  be  married  to  her  third  hus- 
band ;  so  that   I  am  not  surprised  at  her 
anxiety  for  her  personal  appearanot;  and, 
indeed,  she   is   so  ^  very  much  Ulft  certain 
lodging-house  people  in  En  gland,  that  I  har0 
no  right  to  consider  her  confusion  of  ideas  tf 
to  what  is  hers  and  what  is  mine,  at  all  pcca- 
liar  to  hat  oonntry. 
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It  Is  bat  a  stone's  throw  from  tbe  Iligh 
Court  of  Chancery — High,  vm  we  Bay  also  of 
Tenu>on  or  pheasant,  when  it  gets  into  very 
bad  odour — to  th3  London  ^fechauics'  Insti- 
tution in  Southampton  Buildings.  After  a 
ramble  among  lawyers  in  their  wigs  and 
gowns,  and  a  good  choke  in  tbe  thick  atmo- 
sphere of  Chancery  Itself,  we  stepped  in  at 
once,  one  day  not  long  ago,  among  a  multi- 
tude of  children  In  pinafores  and  jackets. 
There  they  were,  one  or  two  hundred  strong, 
taking  their  time  from  a  teacher,  clapping 
their  hands  and  singing,  '*  Winter  is  coming,^' 
and  a  great  many  more  songs.  They  suggested 
much  better  ideas  of  harmony  than  the 
argument  of  our  learned  brother,  whom  we 
had  left  speaking  on  the  question,  whether 
money  bequeathed  to  be  distributed  in  eqnal 
shares  to  John  and  Mary  Wilson  and  James 
Brown — John  and  Mary  being  man  and  wife 
— was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  or  into 
three. 

TIic  children,  when  we  went  among 
them,  were  just  passing  from  one  class  into 
another,  and  met  in  the  great  lecture  room 
to  sing  together  while  they  were  about  it. 
Some  filed  in,  and  some  filed  out ;  some  were 
on  the  floor,  some  in  the  gallery ;  all  seemed 
to  be  happy  enoagh,  except  one  urchin  at 
the  extreme  corner  of  a  gallery.  He  dis- 
played an  open  copy-book  before  him  to  the 
public  gaze,  b^  way  of  penance  for  transgress- 
ions in  tbe  writing  lesson,  but  he  looked  by 
no  means  hopelessly  dejected. 

Tkere  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  children 
In  Mtendanco  on  this  school,  which  is  con- 
ductet  by  five  teachera  It  Is  one  of  the 
Birkbetik  Schools,  several  of  which  are  now 
establlshdd  in  and  about  London  for  the 
children  of  -inrents  who  can  pay  sixpence  a 
week  for  scmidipg.  The  children  here,  we 
were  informed,  Mislaaiijm  the  first  instaoot 
according  to  thoir  afijes  In  Ibee  divlsfdlis,  the 
first  taking  in  tbose  under  eight  years  old ; 
the  second,  those  between  eight  and  eleven  ; 
the  third,  ehildren  older  than  eleven.  These 
form,  in  fact,  three  ages  of  yonth.  It  Is  found 
most  convenient  to  teach  children  classed 
upon  this  principle,  and  to  keep  the  elder 
and  the  younger  boys  from  mutual  action  on 
each  other,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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provide  for  such  a  school  so  many  tf*achors 
as  could  exercise  every  minute  Fnj»  r*  islon. 
In  each  of  these  three  divisions,  the  cliihlreu 
arc  sulxlivided  for  the  purpose  of  instruction 
into  two  classes — the  quick  and  the  f^low — 
which  receive  lessons  suited  to  their  respec- 
tive capacities.  It  is" obvious  that,  without 
puni?!h!iient.  live  teacher*?  could  not  preserve 
discipline  among  three  hundred  and  fifty 
boys  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  is  bnt  seldom 
used,  a  cane  is  kept  on  the  establismf  nt. 

The  children  having  clapped  and  sung 
together,  sang  their  way  out  of  the  great 
room,  in  file,  while  others  began  streaming  in. 
We  were  invited  to  an  Olyect  Lesson,  and 
marched  off,  (not  venturing  to  sing  our  way 
into  a  elass  room,)  where  wc  took  our  seat 
among  the  pupils,  whose  age  varied  between 
eight  years  and  eleven.  The  teacher  was 
before  us.  We  were  all  attention.  "  Hands 
down."  Wc  did  it.  "Hands  on  knees.-' 
Beautifully  simultaneous.  Very  good.  The 
lesson  Ixjgan. 

"I  liavc  something  in  my  pocket,"  said  our 
teacher,  '*  which  I  am  always  glad  to  have 
there."  We  were  old  enough  and  worMly 
enough  to  know  what  he  meant ;  but  boys 
aspire  to  fill  their  pockets  with  so  many  things 
that,  according  to  their  minds,  the  some- 
thing in  the  teacher's  pocket  might  be  string, 
apple,  knife,  brass  button,  top,  hardbake,  stick 
of  firewood  for  boat,  cruml)s,  squirt,  gun- 
powder, marbles,  slate  pencil,  pea-shooter, 
brad-awl,  or  perhaps  small  cannon.  They 
attempted  no  rash  guess  therefore  nt  that 
stage  of  the  problem.  "Boys,  also,"  our  teaclier 
continued,  "  like  to  have  it  though  when  it 
gets  into  a  boy's  pocket,  I  believe  tliat  it  is 
often  said  to  burn  a  hole  there."  Instantly 
twenty  outstretched  hands  indicated  an  idea 
demanding  utterance  in  twenty  heads.  **  If  you 
please,  sir,  I  know  what  it  is."  "  What  is 
it?"    "A  piece  of  coal." 

You  draw  your  reasoning,  my  boy,  from  a 
part  only  of  the  information  given  to  you, 
founding  your  view  of  things  on  the  la.st 
words  that  sounded  in  your  cars.  We  laughed 
at  you,  cheerfully;  but  when  we  see  the 
same  thing  done  in  the  world  daily  by  your 
elders,  wo  do  not  always  find  it  laughing 
matter. 

"This  little  thing  in  my  pocket,"  the 
teacher  continued,  "  has  not  much  power  by 
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itsolf.  but  when  many  of  the  same  kind  come 
ti)|iotluT.  they  can  do  preat  deeds.  A  number 
of  tlicni  iuive*  assembled  lately  to  build  hand- 
j^oine  nionunients  to  a  great  man,  whose  name 
you  all  ought  to  know,  who  made  the  penny 
ii>af  bijrger  than  it  used  to  lie — do  you  know 
what  great  man  that  was?"  Hands  were 
out,  answers  were  ready,  but  they  ran  pretty 
exclur*ively  in  favour  of  Prince  Albert  and 
tlie  Duke  of  Wellington.  **  I  am  pure."  pays 
the  teacher,  "  you  must  have  heard  who  made 
all  the  loaves  larger  without  altering  their 
price,  think  again — who  was  it?"  A  con- 
fident voice  hazarded,  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  •*  Guy  Fawkes,'*  and  half-a-dozen  voices 
cried  *'Guy  Fawkes."  There  are  always 
some  to  follow  the  absnrdest  lead  if  it  be 
taki^n  conlidcntly,  in  the  great  as  in  the 
little  world. 

"  Guy  Fawkes!  nonsense,  do  you  mean  him 
to  be  carried  about  in  your  heads  all  through 
Noveniljcr  and  December."  More  inquiry 
at  length  elicited,  after  a  little  uncertain 
hovering  a1x)ut  Louis  Napoleon,  the  decisive 
opinion  tliat  the  man  who  made  bread  cheap 
was  Sir  Robert  Peel.  "  If  you  please,  sir,"  said 
an  argumentative  little  fellow,  "  he  did  not 
make  the  penny  loaf  bigger."  "  Why  not  T  " 
— '^  He  did  not  make  the  loaf :  be  made  the 
baker  make  it."  The  difficulty  thus  started 
having  l^ecii  properly  gone  into,  and  further 
statement  of  the  riddle  having  been  given,  it 
was  at  length  fairly  guessed,  that  the  teacher's 
object  upon  which  he  meant  to  talk  with  us 
that  day  was  a  Penny. 

Wo  assccrtained  that  it  was  round,  that  it 
was  hard,  that  it  was  brown,  that  it  was 
heavy — by  which  we  meant,  as  some  of  us 
explained,  that  it  was  heavier  than  the  same 
quantity  of  water — that  it  was  stamped  on 
both  sides,  and  so  forth ;  also  that  it  was 
made  of  cojjper.  Pence  being  next  regarded 
purely  in  the  light  of  coppers,  the  name  of 
the  metal,  "  Copper,"  was  written  at  the  top 
of  a  black  board,  and  a  lino  was  drawn,  along 
which  we  were  to  place  a  regiment  of  qualities. 
We  began  easily  by  asserting  copper  to  be 
hard  ;  and  showed  our  penetration  by  dis- 
covering that,  since  a  penny  would  not  do  for 
framing  as  a  spy-glass,  it  must  be  opaque. 
Spell  opaque  ?  O  dear,  yes  1  twenty  hands 
were  out ;  but  we  were  not  all  so  wise  as  we 
imagined.  No  matter  ;  there  are  folks  of 
bigger  size  elsewhere  who  undertake  what 
thoy  are  not  able  to  do.  O-p-a-k-c  ought  to 
be  right ;  but,  like  not  a  few  things  of  which 
we  could  argue  that  they  must  be  right,  it 
happened  to  be  wrong,  and  so  what  was  the 
use  of  talking.  We  heard  a  little  boy  in  the 
corner  ^vhispe^ing  the  truth,  afraid  as  yet  to 
uttor  it  too  boldly.  It  was  not  the  only 
truth  that  has  appeared  first  in  a  whisper. 
Yet,  as  truth  is  great  and  shall  prevail,  it 
was  but  fit  that  we  all  finally  determined 
upon  o-p-a-q-u-e  ;  and  so  we  did  ;  and  we  all 
uttered  those  letters  from  all  corners  of  the 
room  with  the  more  perfect  confideuco  as 
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they  grew,  by  each  rcx>etition,  more  familiar 
to  our  minds. 

A  young  Ftndent  in  a  pinafore,  eight  years 
old  and  s-hort  for  his  a;;e,  square  and  solid, 
who  had  been  sitting  on  the  litMit  row,  ncarl j 
opposite  the  teacher,  was  upon  his  legfL     He 
had  advanced  one  or  two  steps  on  the  floor 
holding  out  his  hand ;  he  had  thonght  of 
another  quality,  and  waited  to  catch  Mr. 
Speaker's    eye.      But    our   eyes  iruidcred 
among  the    outstretched    hands,  and  other 
lips  cried,  "  It  is  ^falleable  ;  "  so  Malleable 
was  written  on  the  board.     It  Kasnottbe    I 
word  that  still  lurked  in  the  mind  of  Master 
Square,  who  in  a  solid  mood  kept  his  position 
in  advance,  ready  to  put  forth  his  suggestion 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.    AVliat  Malleable 
meant,  was  the  question  over  which  we  were 
now  called  upon  to  hammer,  bat  we  sooo 
beat  the  answer  out  among  ounelres ;  and 
then  we  spelt  the  word,  and  Malleability  into 
the  bargain.     Master    Square    up^ftcd   h\% 
hand  the  moment  we  had  finished ;  bat  there 
rose  other  hands  again,  and  the  ^oungi^iloso- 
pher,  biding  his  time  in  sturdy  silence. liFteuciI 
through  the  discussion  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  copper  might  be  called  odorous.    This 
debate  over,  Square  was  again  ready^but 
an  eager  little  fellow  cried  that  copper  is 
tenacious,  upon  which  there  was  a  new  qualiij 
submitted  to  our  notice,  which  we  must  dis- 
cuss, explain,  and  of  which  the  name  bud  to 
be  spelt.    But  Master  S<iuarc'8  idea  had  nut 
yet  been  forestalled,  and   he,   like  copptT, 
ranked    tenacity  among    his    qualities.    At  '■ 
length  he  caught  Mr.  Chairman's  eye,  and  said    , 
with  a  small  voice,  **  Please,  sir,  I  know  a  qua- 
lity." "  And  what  is  that  ?  - '  the  tcochi-r  askiJ.    : 
Little  Square  readied,  as  he  resumed  his  ^cat, 

"  It's  bfOUGAXIC'  ,1 

Here  was  a  boml>shell  of  a  word  thrown    \ 
among  us  by  this  little  fellow,  but  we  did 
not  flinch.    Inorganic  of  course  meant  *'  got   | 
no  organs,"  and  we  all  know  what  an  orjtan  ', 
was,  and  what  a  function  was,  and  wliat   , 
were  the  grand  marks  of  distinction  bctwi-fn  y 
living  and  dead  matter,  and  between  animal  ■ 
and  vegetable  life.    So  we  went  on.  with  a  f 
little  information  about  mining,  and  di«phy  ; 
of  copper  ore  :  a  talk  about  pyrites,  and  budi   , 
matters.     Three  quarters  of  an  hour  itad  \ 
slipped  away.    The  lesson  ended,  and  tfcere 
was  another  re-arrangement  of  the  cla«es. 

There  were  copy-books  to  look  •(  in  the 
central  lecture-room,  to  which  wf  then  re- 
turned ;  in  some  of  which  <*  Friends,  Bomaiu* 
Countrymen,"  and  other  triflea  from  the  poeti 
seemed  to  have  been  copied  from  dictatiosi. 
Aronnd  large  mapn,  ime  little  classes,  each 
with  a  young  monitor  in  the  middle,  demon- 
strating geography,  and  questioning  with 
tongue  and  finger.  W^e  joined  one  gronpi 
but  the  small  teacher  faltered,  and  was 
uneasy  in  the  presence  of  so  tall  a  pupil : 
we  passed  to  another  gronp,  and  fouod  | 
another  monitor  who  clearly  liked  to  be 
observed,  and  put  on  the  Important  tone  of 
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an  iQStnictor — not  at  all  ronghlj,  for  he  had 
no  rough  example  in  his  eye — but  with  an 
amusing  mimicry  of  ways  and  tones  used  by 
I   his  elders. 

While  we  had  been  watching  the  fingers  of 
this  young  gentleman,  as  they  pointed  out  on 
a  map  some  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  the 
classes  had  been  formed  again,  and  we  were 
presently  invited  to  attend  another  lesson. 
We  had,  this  time,  another  teacher,  and  joined 
pnpils  more  advanced  in  years ;  the  youngest 
were  old  fellows  of  eleven. 

*•  If  you  buy  a  loaf,  what  do  you  give  for  it  ?" 
**  Money."  "  what  is  money?"— From  this  point 
wc  were  carried  through  a  series  of  questions 
on  the  social  relations  that  exist  in  civilised 
communities.  The  boys  readily  defined  and 
explained  such  terms  as  wealth,  capital,  wages, 
laboar ;  showed  by  a  train  of  reasoning  their 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  principle  that 
governs  our  common  divisions  of  labour  and 
the  relative  rewards  of  toil.  They  went  over 
old  ground,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
had  .lot  got  their  answers  stereotyped,  for  half- 
a-dozcn  answers  came  to  every  question  ;  all 
of  them  showing  that  the  right  idea  was  in 
the  spcalcer's  mind,  though  the  boys  differed 
in  their  methods  of  expression.  With  the 
exception  of  one  boy,  evidently  oppressed  by 
the  lan^or  of  ill-health,  there  was  not  an 
inattentive  pupil  in  this  class.  All  went 
heartily  at  the  business  in  hand,  and  there 
wa^^  no  mistalcing  the  real  interest  they  felt 
in  the  discussion  through  which  they  were 
l('d.  A  little  fellow  with  light  flaxen  hair, 
one  of  the  youngest  in  the  class,  was  quite 
a  luminary  npon  all  points  that  were  mooted. 
IK*  made  for  himself  a  cushion  of  his  Isnucklcs, 
and  he  pat  80  on  the  backs  of  his  hands,  with 
his  small  legs  reaching  only  half  way  to  the 
ground,  liis  quick  eyes  bent  on  the  teacher, 
and  his  face  gladdened  with  a  smile  of  intelli- 
g(.'ut  pleasure  in  the  train  of  reasoning  that 
lie  had  evidently  mastered.  Where  others 
hesitated,  he  answered  boldly  and  correctly : 
where  others  knew  their  ground,  ho  i^swered 
with  them  in  his  own  way,  but  in  an  under 
voice,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  working  out 
the  subject.  He  sat,  and  swung  his  legs, 
and  smiled,  and  spake  with  the  most  complete 
indwDendcncc.  There  was  not  a  question  that 
he  uM^  not  answer,  and  there  was  not  one  of 
his  answers  that  was  not  clearly  and  correctly 
given.  It  was  a  touch  of  the  very  pleasantest 
comedy,  w!i«a  this  imperturbable  young  philo- 
sopher got  tb%.cla8s  over  a  difficult  case,  by 
suggesting  th^v^ne  of  conduct  which  a 
capitalist  would  j^'ttbaUjfVMQ  in  giyea  oii^ 
cumstances.  A  young  man  with  his  business 
head — ^ho  is  eleven  years  old — and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  that  regulate  prices  and 
other  matters  in  the  country,  ought  to  be  in 
Purl  iament.  There  are  men  there  (and  perhaps 
in  the  Cabinet),  very  much  behind  nim  n 
point  of  knowledge  and  acuteness  on  such 
topics.  If  he  were  put  upon  the  tabic  of  the 
House  no  that  honourable  members  could 


see  him — ^for  his  legs  are  very  Rhort — we  are 
quite  sure  that  his  speeches  would  ba  shorter 
tlian  his  le^s  ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  also  that 
thurc  are  in  the  said  House,  fifty  or  sixty 
gentlemen  who  might  be  wiser  for  accepting 
the  instruction  he  would  give  them. 

What  must  be  the  practical  effect  of 
teaching  the  facts  that  concern  social  welfare 
to  such  children,  let  a  scrap  or  two  out  of  their 
present  lesson  testify.  "  What  are  wages  ?  " 
Answers  vary  in  form:  "The  reward  of 
labour,"  "Capital  employed  to  purchase 
labour,"  and  so  forth.  "  \VTien  you  become 
men,  and  work,  and  receive  wages,  will  you  all 
receive  the  same  amount  of  money  for  your 
labour  ?  "  — "  No,  very  different."—  "  Why 
different  ?" — "  The  price  paid  for  labour  will 
depend  among  other  things  upon  the  value  of 
it,  and  that  differs  in  different  people." — 
"How?" — "Some  are  more  skilful  than 
others." — "  Why  so  ?" — "  Because  they  have 
spent  more  time  and  pains,  and  perhaps 
money,  to  become  able  to  do  somethiag  ;  and 
they  must  be  paid  more  for  the  more  that 
they  have  spent." — "Then  the  rate  of  wages 
that  a  man  can  earn  in  any  business  will 
depend  upon  his  skill?" — "Yes,  and  on  other 
things  ;  men  must  be  industrions.  If  two 
men  are  equally  skilful,  and  one  Is  more  in- 
dustrious than  another,  the  one  that  is  more 
industrious  will  give  more  valuable  labour, 
and  the  price  obtained  by  labour  depends  on 
the  value  of  it." — "The  rate  of  wages  depends 
then  on  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  labourer. 
On  anything  else?"  —  "Yes,  he  must  be 
sober.  He  may  be  very  skilful  and  work  hard, 
but  he  may  get  drunk  and  be  unable  to  turn 
his  skill  aud  industry  to  full  account.  If  he 
does  that,  he  lessens  his  own  value." — "  The 
best  wages  then  go  to  the  man  who  Is  skilful, 
industrious  and  sober  ;  are  any  other  qualities 
concerned  in  the  contract  between  employer 
and  employed?"  A  young  sanitary  re- 
former shouted  that  "  He  must  be  clean  ;"  but 
it  was  then  argued  that  there  are  trades  in 
which  no  workman  can  be  clean,  and  the 
necessitv  of  cleanliness  was  therefore  struck 
out  of  the  list.  "  He  must  be  honest,"  said 
the  little  statesman.  "  If  he  is  skilful,  in- 
dustrious, and  sober,  without  being  trust- 
worthy,his  value  to  the  employer  is  destroyed." 
Honesty  was,  therefore,  added  to  the  list.  "  He 
may  be  skilful,  industrious,  sober,  and  honest, 
yet,  if  he  be  nothing  more,"  said  the  teacher, 
"  there  is  a  workman  who  may  beat  him  yet." 
— "  Yes,"  half-a-dozen  cried,  "  he  must  bo 
ponctnal.  If  he  is  not  punctual  he  is  of  less 
value  than  a  man  who  is  skilful,  industrious, 
sober,  honest,  and  punctual  as  well."  Having 
laid  down  thes«  principles,  the  boys  pro- 
ceeded to  reason  that  the  man  with  two  good 
qualities  was  bettor  off  in  prospects  than  the 
man  with  one  ;  and  so  on,  up  to  the  muu  with 
all  five  recommendations,  whoso  prospect  of 
wages  would  then  be  great,  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  each. 
The  relation  between  capital  and  popu- 
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latlon,  competition  and  the  riee  and  fiill  of 
wages,  were  discussed  in  the  same  familiar 
way.  Throughout  the  lesson,  it  was  evident 
that  the  boys  were  becoming  grounded  in 
the  trutbs  that  regulate  the  life  before 
them,  and  that  they  knew  it  Thev  were 
learning  how  they  must  work,  and  why  they 
must  work.  They  were  taught  at  what 
points  human  sympathy  should  step  in,  and 
does  Tory  commonly  step  in,  to  smooth  the 
business  intercourse  existing  between  man  and 
man ;  how.wben  a  man  droops  in  sickness,  or  a 
labourer  becomes  infirm,  stronger  hands  com- 
monly are  prompt  to  do  a  neighbour-s  work : 
forbearing  to  deprive  him  of  the  hire  on  which 
his  bread  depends.  They  learnt  in  what  cases 
forbearance  should  be  cxpected,but  they  learnt 
also  that  even  in  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  ab- 
sent ;  tliat  they  must  be  prepared  to  do  their 
duty  of  forbearance  towards  others,  as  the 
best  foundation  for  a  claim  upon  forbearance 
when  they  need  it  for  thi^mselves.  Fluctua- 
tions of  wages  that  depend  on  natural  causes 
they  were  taught  to  understand  and  to  accept 
as  necessary  facts,  when  they  might  hereafter 
occur  within  their  own  experience.  And  thus 
in  fact  these  bo^s  were  learning  what  work 
means,  were  trained  to  help  themselves,  and 
reiicued  from  the  unhappy  crowd  that  yet  for 
many  yean  to  come  will  act  to  its  own  hurt 
under  tlie  guidance  of  pot-house  orators  and 
pot-house  prints.  The  little  Haxen-headed 
statL'siuan  who  dropped  from  his  form  when 
the  les.^011  was  over,  ond  fell  into  the  tile  for 
niarchin^  out,  standing  lu  his  shoes  one  or 
two  heads  shorter  than  the  boy  before  him, 
will,  with  Heaven's  leave,  grow  up  to  be  a 
workman  skilful,  industrious,  sober,  honest, 
and  punctual.  We  pictured  him  to  ourselves 
M  he  will  behereafter,wlth  a  square  bald  head, 
sitting  beside  the  neatest  of  wives,  and 
arguing  with  his  eldest  son  the  question,  how 
he  i-hall  dispose  of  certain  capital  into  which  a 
portion  of  his  wages  shall  have  been  by  that 
time  converted.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
he  will  ever  be  Prime  Minister. 

It  had  struck  one  o'clock,  and  when  we 
came  again  into  the  central  lecture-room,  we 
found  the  children  there  assembled  for  the 
enjoyment  of  thirty  minutes^  rest  to  their 
minds,  and  preparing  to  get  through  a  little 
liibour  witli  their  teeth.  Pocket-dinners  were 
produced  and  eaten.  How  dear  is  the  savour 
of  a  stew  on  Saturday ;  how  like  a  gale  of 
Eden  is  the  breath  of  osmazomc  from  the  hot 
joint  of  Sunday,  to  the  child  who  has  been 
digesting  the  cold  lumpiness  of  pocket-dinners 
for  every  one  of  the  Ilrst  five  days  of  the 
week.  We  took  leave  of  the  young  laces,  and 
lit  the  door  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Insli- 
luliou  wo  found  puddles  under  foot,  and  a 
f^iu()ke-coloure»l  rain  doJ^ccnding. 

No  weather  could  damp  our  curiosity  to 
Iicar  a  little  more  of  this  kind  of  instruction. 
Snatches  of  it  that  we  had  heard,  such  as 
thf  following,  amused  and  interested  us,  a^id 
al  tho  .same  time  still  piqued  our  curiosity. 


Teacher  to  Pupil — How  many  appetites  % 
day  have  yon?  Pupil  answers  that  he  has 
four  appetites ;  that  he  likes  breakfast,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper.  How  many  does  thAt  make 
in  a  year  ?  the  teacher  next  inquires.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  times  four,  which 
being  worked  out  on  a  slab,  is  fonnd  to  make 
a  total  for  each  person  of  one  thooasnd  four 
hundred  and  sixty  appetites  a-jear.  The 
teacher  then  wishes  to  know  how  many  har- 
vests there  arc  in  the  year,  and  is  of  course 
told  that  there  is  ^'onlj  one."  Only  one 
harvest  for  us  all,  when  each  of  ns  hAs  four- 
teen hundred  and  sixty  appetites.  How  can 
we  all  be  fed  ?  The  child  begins  to  think,  ami 
answers  that  the  corn  is  not  til  eaten  at 
once,  that  it  is  saved,  and  so  the  lesson  travcli 
into  the  wide  fields  of  social  economy. 

Not  very  long  after  our  visit  to  the  Birk- 
beck  School  in  Southampton  Buildings,  vc 
paid  an  afternoon  visit  to  another  fschool, 
established  on  a  plan  somewhat  unilar,  iu 
Holborn.  An  evening  lesson  was  to  be  given 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  for  some  time  de- 
voted all  the  leisure  of  an  active  lire  to 
education  of  the  kind  we  have  described.  It 
was  the  gentleman  by  whom  indeed,  the 
Birkbeck  schools  were  founded,  and  Ij 
whose  suggestions  social  science  was  xo- 
cludcd  in  the  list  of  Bul:ject8  taught.  We 
joined,  on  this  latter  occasion,  a  mixed  class 
of  boys  and  girls,  enjoying  liio  mental  dis- 
cipline provided  by  an  enthusiastic  and  ac- 
complished teacher.  The  children  hud  all 
written  on  their  slates,  the  sul^cct  of  the 
lesson  that  "  not  the  money  wages,  but  the 
amount  of  commodities  that  money  wa^:? 
could  procure,  ought  to  engage  the  attcctlon 
of  the  person  by  whom  wages  are  received."' 
Mtcr  defining,  in  reply  to  qaestidD5.  geoonil 
terms,  and  thoroughly  making  up  their  minds 
that  a  shilling  when  it  would  boy  four  loaves 
and  other  fo(Kl  in  like  proportion,  was  really 
higher  wages  to  the  workman  than  eiphtccn- 
pencc  would  be  if  cightceupenee  would  ouly 
buy  three  loaves,  a  part  of  the  lesson  nm 
somewhat  in  the  following  way : — 

If  the  value  of  gold  fdiould  be  lowered  I'j 
the  importation  from  Australia — ''Tht^n.' 
said  a  brisk  girl  in  a  green  nettc<l  polka 
ja;iket,  "  there  could  not  be  so  much  Ibod 
bought  with  a  sovereign.  Real  wages  irould 
be  lowered."  A  stout  and  tall  boy,  with  a 
heavy  well-formed  head,  and  with  a  wide 
interval  between  the  top  of  hit  halt'  boots 
ami  the  bottom  of  his  trousers,  vas  of  opinion 
that  in  such  a  case  *'  tlic  workman  wooM 
want  more  wages.''  ''Could  they  l>c  bad 
by  wanting  T"  **  Well,  they  would  be  wanted. 
But  the  change  must  be  gradual.  The  pro- 
portion Ijctween  capital  and  wages  never  alters 
suddenly."  "  But  when  the  workmen  wanted 
wages,  would  it  be  enough  to  want?  Who 
wants  wages  most  ?"  **  The  man  who  can't 
get  them,"  cried  a  small  voice.  "  A  drnnkin 
man,  docs  he  want  wages  as  much  as  a  good 
workman?"    A  shrewd  little  girl  saggested 
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••  he  wanted  mot*."  "  Then  wanting 
.  ..„!«  does  not  oonBtilutt  •  right  I"  "  Yea, 
bul — "  laUX  tlie  etout  boy  truo  Ut  his  point 
which  wuno  elupidone — ''iftlie  vftlneorgolil 
bll^  ih?  u-orkniao  bu  k  liaM  to  higlKr 
■noncf  uajes."  "  Bnt  if  tbe  proporlloQ 
between  onpltul  ana  labour  rtiould  not  alloiv 
n  rise :  if  then  ahonlil  be  a  hani1r«l  labourers 
slid  onlf  a  haDdred  poaiKln  to  pay  ntnong 
tbEm.  ruuld  mors  be  paid  than  a  pound  to 
>ncli  ;  or  woiihi  the  BTcrage  wagw  be  higher 
I'  fr.iir  pounds  1  piece  were  paifl  lo  Ave  and 
iH>:iiiy!"  "No,  sir,"  replied  greoa  polka, 
-  l!ie  iiverago  would  be  the  Ramo."  "  Then," 
'uggcslfd  the  itout  boy.  orgnicg  In  a  fnir 
tniti,  '*  the  amonat  at  lalionr  should  b« 
le&sened.  Some  of  the  worlcmen  ought  to 
emigrate,  and  make  more  room."  "  Room  do 
you  want,  ia  Ibal  all!  Letusaee."  A  pale- 
lated  little  frllow  looking  milh  big  ejes  into 
tbe  argument  before  htm  who  had  already 
taken  n  large  part  la  the  lesson,  with  a 
nervous  tnerjiy  of  inletOBt,  and  oertoua 
irritability  of  moaner,  when  be  faand  thai 
be  wa^  tumhling  upon  fUso  concluaiona.  here 
mid,  '■  i'oii  mast  apply  Aill  and  industry  in 
labour  to  iucreose  wealth  in  a  country  and 
c  capitaL"  ''Well,''  said  the 
t  long  ago  thrce-Dflha  of  the 
people  of  tbiB  country  conld  not  eign  their 
nainea.  SuppoMi  the  remaiiung  IWD-Sflbs 
bad  prudeutly  resolved  to  belter  them- 
ft:ivei  and  the  country  by  emigration. 
Snppotc  they  bad.  gone  nway.  There  Trould 
have  been  more  room,  wouldn't  there  V 
Yea,"  6>id  green  pollta,  "  but  we  ihould 
ve  been  »  great  deal  poorer."  "  Why 
with  10  much  more  room  I"  "  Be- 
_..iBe  those  who  renwiaed  nt  homo  would 
be  the  ignomnt  and  Llle."  "  They  would  get 
dnuk."  criud  one  vmce— "  nntit  Ihey  had  no 
money  to  s^t  drank  witk,"  added  auothor. 
"Then,"  aiid  theDerrouB  boy,  holding  nleo  to 
his  point,  "  Ihey  would  go  and  work  Tor 
wagcB,  but  they  would  work  badi  J — "  "  Then 
It  ia  not  altogether  room  that  we  want  if  we 
would  prosper  1  There's  room  in  the  great 
dcacrt,  ^ut  you  wouldn't  like  to  go  and  live 
'  there,  eh  T'  — "  No."  aaid  the  nervous  boy, 
'Ulii'rRmuEtbeknon-]edgo.9kiIl,aodindUBti7. 
aiM^  prude  nee  to  increase  ireatlli.''  "  There 
muH  be  tliill.  and  indUElrr,  and  pmdcDce  ; 
nndbowarcallthotequnlitleaaequiredT  Inn 
mluultV — ''So,  Mr."  "How  then  I" — '■  By 
"  y  education."  ''  And  when  must 
education  l*|tol"— "  From  the  first."  "  Yon 
an-  being  cdiAted  f— '■  Yw."  "  And  when 
everybody  ii  cda>rtied(aWlRtowl*d«e,iBdlM- 
try,  and  pnideoee,  and  bred  up  to  work  wisely 
■wlint  sliall  we  all  do!" — "Increase  the 
Lulth  of  Che  conntry,  and  to  incrcue  also 
enmouiit  that  is  to  be  divided  among  work- 
ea.''  "  That,"  said  the  pale  boy,  with  Urge 
eyoH,  "ii  civiliMtion."  "Do  you  think  we 
can    bo    too   ciriliKd  T" — "  No,"    replied   a 
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do  anything  to  make  every  man's  dinner 
larger." — "No,  dr."  ''But  Ihey  woold  not 
like  it.  but  they  woold  want  more." — "Yes, 
but  they  would  have  to  make  the  tteat  of  it 
and  be  good  tempered."  "If  a  number  of 
them  would  not  be  good  tempered,  but  cried 
out  for  lareer  rations, what  then!" — "Othera 
would  think  them  very  ignorant." 

"  And  what  would  the  others  do  In  such  a 
caw — "  Try  to  teach  them  better,"  sai ' 
green  polka,  qnlckly.  "It  wages  fell  c 
Bliore  because  there  was  not  so  much  capital 
as  UBUal  to  divide  among  the  labourers,  and 
If  the  labourers  understood  that.  What  would 
they  dol" — "Put  up  with  it."  said  gree 
polka. — "And  work  well."  adjed  the  pul 
face,  "in  order  to  make  better  times."  "1 
there  were  twelve  workmen,  ten  doing  their 
best  for  themselves  and  their  country,  and 
two  gelling  drunk,  talking  aaoBcnse,  g  ' 
doing  nothing,  what  onght  the  ton  good  n 
to  do  in  such  a  caseT"  I'be  stout  youih 
appeared  ready  to  suggest  "Punch  their 
hcEula,"  but  green  polka  forestalled  his  speech 
with  the  idea  that  they  wonld  "  help  lo  teach 
them  better," — "Then  you  tblndc  teaching 
necesaary  ?  " — "  Tcs,  but  it  is  better  young." 
— "  And  from  whom  cnn  the  young  learn 
moBtT" — "From  their  parent*."— " Can 
of  yon  answer  this  hard  question !  If 
were  all  cdacatcd,  nil  civilised  and  working 
hard,  palling  together  to  increase  fiie  wealth  of 
U9  all — what  effect  wonld  that  have,  or  would 
It  have  any  efTeot.  do  you  think,  tn  Increasing 
or  lessening  the  numUT  of  mouths  we  have  If 
feedt"  There  was  a  serious  pondering  ovei 
this  question,  which  was  cridmitly  now  tc 
all  the  children ;  but  at  lost  the  youth  with 
the  hnlf-boota  propounded  bis  opinion  th  ' 
there  would  not  be  quite  so  many  of  a  . 
because  "  if  men  were  inlcUigent  and  prudent 
they  would  not  often  marry  till  they  knew 
beforehand  how  Ihvy  were  to  feed  and  cdueate 
Iheir  children." 

We  need  not  illu.-itralc  these  leaaons  i 
greater  detail.  It  Is  of  conr«o  impossible  i 
a  few  paragraphs  to  give  anything  like  a 
exact  tranacript  of  the  lights  and  abodes  of 
expression  and  opinion,  or  of  the  tirec'-- 
words  elicited  from  many  children  In  i 
part  of  a  difflnse  lesson  carried  on  by  const 
dialogue.  In  Its  diffoseoess,  however,  ii 
least  dull.  The  quaint  suggestions  of  tircsh 
minds  at  every  turn  enliven  the  whole  sub- 
ject, tha  pooderings  expressed  on  ohlldlEh 
faceii,  the  triumphs  of  discovery,  the  plearant 
laughter  at  the  odd  conoeits  occasionally 
struck  out,  and  the  bold  jokes  bnxardcd  at 
times  by  some  young  wild-goose  of  the  party — 
all  this  miuglod  with  a  fair  sense  of  the  good 
work  that  is  being  done,  makes  any  lesson  of 
the  kind,  if  it  be  conducted  by  an  ablo 
teaeher,  a  very  agreeable  entertainment. 

Tbe  imaginative  faculty  in  alllhese  children, 
and  also  (laatbutnot  least)  their  religious  pria- 
ciplee,  we  assume  to  be  cultivated  elsewhere. 
Such  cultivation,  we  are  well  oonviaced.  Is  nu 
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less  important  to  their  own  bappinesB  and 
that  of  society  than  their  knowledge  of  thin|;B 
and  reasons ;  and  it  shonld  steadily  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  amount  of  political  ecfmomj,  and 
no  worlcing  of  figures,  will  or  can  ever  do  with- 
out them.  Still,  that  in  its  influence  upon  the 
well-being  of  the  children  and  upon  the  future 
of  the  tountry  to  which  they  belong,  this  is  an 
important  and  useful  labour,  we  are  quite  sure 
we  need  not  inftist  Very  distinct  illustrations 
of  that  fact  will  occur  at  once  to  all  of  ua. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  HUNGARY^ 

Evert  nation  has  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
its  past,  more  brilliant  than  the  rest,  shining 
with  undimmed  lustre  through  all  succeeding 
generations,  and  on  which  posterity  looks 
back  with  fond  regret— particularly  in  the 
time  of  adversity. 

This  epoch  for  Hungary  is  the  age  of  the 
Hunyad  ;  ever  memorable,  not  only  for  a  long 
series  of  heroic  deeds,  but,  even  more,  for  its 
progress  in  literature  and  the  education  of  the 
people :  transforming  the  land  of  the  Magyars, 
for  a  time,  into  the  enviable  seat  of  the  arts 
and  sciences; 

What  would  have  become  of  Europe,  had 
not  the  Hunyads,  at  the  head  of  that  gallant 
nation,  repeatedly  driven  back  the  mighty 
hosts  of  Turkey  ;  and  where  could  the  many 
learned  men  have  sought  refuge,  after  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  had  they  not 
been  received  and  entertained  in  a  princely 
manner  by  a  member  of  that  royal  race? 

The  family  of  Hanyad  did  nol  grow  into 
greatnc8»  with  the  history  of  the  country,  like 
many  others  of  the  nobility,  bat  appeared 
with  the  brave  John,  the  founder  of  it,  at 
once  like  a  brilliant  meteor  on  the  scene.  It 
disappeared  after  a  short,  but  unequalled 
existence,  still  more  brilliantly  with  his  son. 

History  has  preserved  no  authentic  dates 
of  their  origin;  but  the  following  tradition 
on  the  subject  has  been  thought  deserving  of 
some  credence  by  several  historians. 

King  Sigismund,  who  had  sullied  the  throne 
of  Iluugary  during  fifty-one  years  by  murder, 
oppression,  and  excess,  visited  Transvlvania 
during  tlie  year  1399.  There  he  resided  at 
llie  house  of  a  wealthy  Hungarian,  and  was 
greatly  pleased  on  discovering  that  his  host 
possessed  amongst  his  treasures  a  very  beau- 
tiful daughter. 

1'hc  king  soon  became  enamoured  of  the 
fiiir  maiden,  a  love  which  she  returned. 
After  a  visit  of  some  weeks,  when  he  was 
a))out  to  depart,  he  told  her,  that  if  ever  she 
phould  require  his  protection  she  was  to  come 
to  the  palace  at  Buda,  promising  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  for  her  there  in  royal  style. 
As  a  tokon  of  his  affection,  he  presented  her 
with  a  costly  diamond  ring,  which  would 
ensure  her  iiiHtant  admittance  to  the  palace. 

A  i'*'w  months  after  the  king's  departure 
tlio  fair  Hungarian  became  the  mother  of  a 
Fon,  who  received  at  the  baptism  the  name 


of  John.  A  year  later  the  young  mother  and 
her  baby,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  pro- 
ceeded to  Buda  to  claim  the  king's  protection 
for  his  child. 

On  their  way,  as  they  rested  in  a  forest  by 
the  side  of  a  well,  the  mother  gave  the  ring 
to  her  restless  baby  to  plaj  with.  The 
diamond,  sparkling  in  the  sun's  rays,  attracted 
a  raven,  that  bird,  as  it  is  well  known,  having 
a  partiality  for  shining  obgecta :  the  raven 
flew  past  unobserved  and,  before  the  mother 
remarked  it,  had  carried  off  the  ring. 

Great  was  her  terror  in  discovering  the 
theft,  as  she  had  thus  lost  her  only  sgn  of 
recognition  by  the  king.  LuckUy  the  raven 
did  not  fly  far,  but  perching  xipoa  a  neigli- 
bourin^  tree,  seemed  quite  oecapled  in 
examining  its  booty.  The  brother,  a  capital 
marksman,  seized  his  cross-bow,  and  aimed 
so  well  that  the  raven,  pierced  through  by  lilf 
arrow,  fell  with  the  ring  to  the  ground. 

The  beautiful  Hungarian  reached  the  pa- 
lace at  Buda  without  farther  accident,  where, 
on  producing  her  recovered  treasure,  she  L 
quickly  galnra  admission. 

King  Sigismnnd  received  her  kindly,  and 
was  so  much  amused  on  bearing  of  her  adven- 
ture with  the  raven,  that  he  named  the  child 
"Corvinus." — Corvus  signifying  raven  u 
Latin ;  elevated  the  family  to  the  rank  of  the 
Hungarian  nobility,  and  presented  little  John 
with  the  hereditary  castle  of  Hunyad  is 
Transylvania,  besides  other  large  po8scssioi», 
and  gave  him  for  his  armorial  bearings  a 
raven  pierced  by  an  arrow,  holding  a  ring  m 
its  beak.  i 

Afterwards  little  John  became  the  re-  ' 
nowncd  Hungarian  warrior,  the  terror  of  the  | 
Turks.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  j 
he  won  more  glory  by  his  virtues  as  a  citizen 
or  his  exploits  as  a  soldier.  Above  the  lower 
passions  wliich  so  often  darken  the  career  of 
the  greatest  men,  he  never  soaght  after  | 
honours  or  after  riches;  fortune,  therefore, 
never  made  him  arrogant,  and  in  misfortime  { 
he  remained  unshaken.  The  best  proof  of  ' 
the  high  estimation  his  merits  were  held  in 
by  his  country  is,  that  he,  a  simple  nobleman, 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  realm,  during  the 
minority  of  King  Ladislas  the  Fifth,  with  the 
consent  of  the  haughtv  magnates,  each  of 
whom  considered  himself  a  king. 

For  six  years  he  held  this  honourable  but 
arduous  office,  devoting  every  moment  of  his 
time  in  the  service  of  his  country.  His 
active  life  closed  as  it  began,  wKh  a  victory 
against  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  nation,  j 
His  eontemponiicB  say  of  him  that  standJog 
or  sitting,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  eveiy- 
where  he  practised  justice.  Even  Sultan 
Mabmoud,  who  was  defeated  by  Hanyad  at 
Belgrade,  a  short  time  before  his  death  ex- 
claimed, on  hearing  the  news  of  it,  that  the 
world  had  lost  a  citizen  in  him  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

This  noble  warrior,  when  feeling  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  sununoned  his   two  sons, 


I.itdialM  and  Hattbias,  to  his  side,  nnil  ten- 
derly blessing  them,  begged  Ub  Tcucrable 
friend,  tbe  patriotic  'and  Ttllemt  monli,  Jolm 
Ckiiiistrani.  W  blesg  tbem  too. 

The  aouk  did  so,  boldine  bis  hands  ool;  a 
Aort  lime  over  Ludiiliu),  trbilBt  be  offered  up 
bi>  prBjere  loag  and  fcrrentlj  Cot  Mattbios, 
whoM  IrilUiat  futnrc,  u  King  of  Eangst?, 
be  unveiled  nith  bold  prapbelio  ejt  to  tbe 
dying  parent. 

John  Uunyod  eonmiltcd  bis  fons  to  the 
peculiar  care  of  the  king,  Ihioldng  that  Ibcy 
would  nod  no  belter  or  truer  proiector  tban 
the  man  Ibr  wbom  be  UmKelF  nod  preserved 
the  tbrone ;  but  the  conddJug,  bonest-hearted 
Uiinynd  could  not  bave  placed  tlicm  la  more 
unliol/  hiodi. 

Tbe  Tltible  alCachmeat  of  the  pcopl?  to  tbe 
young  brolbeni,  in  wbom  they  buw  all  their 
tatber's  tItIugi  snitained,  awoke  a  bitter 
joitooqr  in  the  kio^,  which  his  wicketl  coun- 
nllor,  the  AoEtrioo  Coont  Cillcy,  continually 
lacmscd. 

On  one  occaaon,  at  BGlznuIe,  Bnding 
Lcdi^Ins  alono  in  Ms  room,  Ciiley  began  a 
dispute  with  bimi  angry  words  ensued, 
whettat  CiUcy  drew  his  sword  and  fell  like 
BQ  assassin  nnon  the  unarmed  yonlh. 
LndUlai  purried  lbs  stroke  with  his  arm, 
wliioh  was  sUehUy  wounded.  The  youth, 
much  stronger  uian  his  odrerEarj',  then  seized 
and  held  Um  Iwilh  such  force  that  Ciiley 
could  no  longer  use  bis  weapons.  The  noise 
attracted  some  of  the  attendants  of  the 
Lrolhera,  who,  on  perceiving  the  danger  of 
tlieir  beloTcd  muter,  killed  the  CDUot  on  the 

The  king  pardoned  tbe  Innocent  LadUloj, 
and  swore  on  tbe  Hoct,  In  tbe  presence  of 
Ibeir  mother  the  iridow  of  John  Uuuyod, 
never  to  revenge  ClUey'i  death  on  cither  of 
the  brothers ;  but  bi*  Wcnddilp  was  onlj 
feigned,  for  he  no  sooner  artivcu  with  his 
prntfg^s  at  Buda,  tban  he  ordered  their 
orreit,  proelaimiAg  by  heralds  the  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy  agalost  hla  life.  He  then 
commanded  ths  immediate  cxeculion  Of 
Lwlietos  to  take  place  befoTc  his  castle. 

The  youth  of  tbe  victim,  then  In  bis 
twentieth  year,  togetberwith  the  popular  feel- 
ing of  vcoernlioR  for  the  bmlly,  m  excited 
tbe  ^tecQtioncr,  tbnt  he  (track  inrloe  wltb  bis 
sicord)t'itbont  cftect.  Aflerthc  third  stroke 
LoiUslin  hud  lulBeicQt  strength  and  presence 
ot  niliid  1e*V  to  stand  up  and  declare  that  he 
bad  alr(iiidf'«DdtiredhlipuDisbment ;  for,  by 
the  laws  of  th^coaQtrr,  even  tbe  lowest 
criminal,  after  reMlTliif  tode  nniuccM^lil 
strokes  was  prononnced  bee.  At  tbe  came 
time  be  summoned  tbe  perjured  king  la  meet 
bim  before  God's  tribunal  within  >  year  and 
o  day.  As  be  stepped  forwards,  be  sloniiled 
over  his  long  robes,  a  present  from  tbe  king, 
and  fell  to  the  gmnnd,  when  the  exeeutioner, 
at  the  coDinand  of  a  coorller,  pnt  aa  end  to 
his  life. 

The  news  of  thia  horrible  murder  spread 


quickly,  and  the  iobabltants  of  the  lawn,  and 
soon  after  the  greater  part  of  the  couulry, 
vaie  in  arms  against  the  king,  who.  cowardly 
in  danger  as  insolent  in  prosperity,  escaped 
from  Buda  to  Vienna,  oud  (rom  thence  to 
Bohenda,  taking  the  younger  Iliuiyad  with 
bicuaa  prisoner. 

In  Prague,  whilst  awaitlnj;  the  arrival  of 
his  bride,  death  overtook  him,  and  he  sank, 


had  caused  to  be  perpetrated. 

The  Hungarian  nation,  out  of  gratitude  to 
JdIio  nunyad.  unanimously  elected  Matthias, 
tbcn  in  bis  sricenth  year,  their  king,  and 
never  did  a  nation  entrust  Its  weirure  to 
better  hands. 

Matthias — himfisif  descended  from  lbs 
people,  whose  notiioEt  type  he  was — had  early 
acquired  by  wise  lessons,  but  still  more  by 
sad  experience,  an  anusnally  acute  judgmeat 
and  steadfast  purpose,  added  to  the  hcroisui 
ofbis  father  all  the  virtues  of  a  wise  raler. 
He  held  tbe  reins  of  goTernment  with  a 
degree  of  ability  and  wisdom,  such  as  history 
has  seldom  been  able  to  record  of  even  bel 
most  disliugulsbed  saverelgUH. 

Ills  lore  of  kuonlcd^c  uid  bis  cndsiavours 
to  improve  the  education  of  his  people  won 
for  him  his  greatest  glory. 

Buda  became  the  meeting-place  of  tbe 
most  learned  men  of  Ibat  period  :  the 
library  then  eontained  fifty  thoniund  volumes 
and  mannscripts  In  costly  liindlngH  of  gold. 


with  his  Invineible '-  Black  Legitm,"  *  making 
the  Hungarian  name  abroad  btth  g;reat  and 
feared,  the  culture  and  prosperity  of  (ho 
people  attained  a  height  hitherto  uiiknonii ; 
for  by  their  natural  Inclination  they  lii'caine 
cosily  hablttiateil  to  more  reSned  custuma  and 
better  mode  of  life. 

Schools  were  founded  in  Presburg,  IVaiticn, 
Groswiffden,  Erlau,  Grau,  Ac,  ou  the  plan  oT 
the  Dniversity  at  Buda.  Thus,  whilst  iu  the 
rest  of  Europe  only  a  dim  light  of  knoMledge 
shone,  in  Hungary  the  most  glorious  era  of 
Gi-cecc  and  Rome  si'cmed  to  be  relurnin;^. 

The  Magyar,  until  now  only  aceusloined  to 
the  wild  eicilementofwar,  saw  Willi  nsfnnlsli- 
ment,  but  not  wUh  dlsconleat.  bis  U'lovcd 
king  pass  bis  life  in  Ibe  halls  of  their  love  of 
liberty,  kuoniog  that  it  kept  the  spirit  of  the 
natioa  alive,  and  thereby  be  could  carry  out 
great  projects. 

Idring  much  amonpist  his  subjects  he  knew 
their  wants  and  prcdi  lee  lions,  and  thus  could 
the  better  provide  for  their  well-being ;  con- 
sideration and  kindness  for  Ihcm  sbouo  in  all 
his  actions 

Wliilst  travelling  tbtongh  the  county  of 

•  Tlia  "Blm*  Legion"  *i» m  eom  of  bIi  thdiaiui4 
rcculu  Tml  tuliUcn,  Uillblu  arggnliHl  tbcm  Ulniwlf 
■nd  ke[itUism1ii  hlinnfilBolDemiiorpeicoiullitrfnf 
DThbinnr.  TbliLFdonmiuIaadlhgbiVTntiniMi.MlHi, 
tith  thrir  IrraaliltUa  obinn  ofUo  doddod  a  vlDhirf- 
UUthiu  knui*  m»i  ot  Ihaa  by  iiiun& 


G5mor,  he  conducted  the  magnates  in  at- 
tendance on  him — against  whose  oppression 
of  the  peasantry  he  liad  heard  many  com- 

Elaints — into  a  vineyard.  There  he  took  a 
oc  and  commenced  working,  desiring  the 
magnates  to  follow  his  example ;  they 
complied,  hut  soon  left  off)  compluning  that 
the  work  wa%  too  hard.  Tho  king  then 
said — 

*'Now  you  have  some  idea  of  tho  hard 
life  of  the  poor  peasant  who  toils  for  you  ; 
treat  him  therefore  with  kindness  and  for- 
bearance, lest  you  destroy  the  source  of  your 
wealth  and  thus  bo  compelled  to  perform  the 
labour  yourself." 

The  tradition  of  his  virtues  is  handed  down 
like  a  holy  relic  from  father  to  son,  and  still 
lives  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity 
in  the  following  proverb: — **  King  Matthias 
is  gone,  and  with  him  justice,"  ever  repeated 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  past  His  time 
was  Hungary's  golden  age,  often  sung  of  by 
poctp,  and  oiiener  recalled  by  the  sorrowing 
nation. 

Matthias  died  in  1490,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years,  leaving  no  heirs  to  the 
throne  ;  with  him,  therefore,  the  family  of 
Hunyad  became  extinct.  An  illegitimate  son, 
John  Corvin,  inherited  his  name,  and  many 
of  his  great  qualities  ;  bat  he  was,  unhappily 
for  Hungary,  rejected  at  the  next  election 
of  king,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  ambitious 
egotistical  magnates.  In  spite  of  this  morti- 
fication, John  Corvin  devoted  his  great 
military  talents,  as  Ban  of  Croatia,  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  remained  the 
scourge  of  the  Turks  up  to  the  time  of  his 
early  dcatli.  He  left  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
Christopher  and  Elizabeth.  The  former  soon 
followed  his  father ;  tho  latter,  heiress  to  his 
large  po«scsslons,  became  the  wife  of  the 
son  of  Johu  Zapolya,  afterwards  King  of 
Hungary. 

BUTTER. 

Before  our  great  chemists  had  told  us  that 
an  infusion  of  oil  into  the  human  frame  was 
necessary  to  life,  and  why,  there  must  have 
been  something  puRzling  to  thinkers,  as  well 
as  amusing  to  travellers,  in  the  inclination  of 
all  nations  for  some  kind  of  butter,  which 
must  be  had,  it  seems,  through  all  obstacles 
of  climate  and  productions.  We  should  say, 
at  the  first  glance,  that  nobody  can  get  butter 
of  any  sort  in  the  Polar  regions,  nor  keep 
butter  for  five  minutes  at  the  Equator ;  aud 
there  are  many  regions  of  the  earth  besides, 
which  are  either  burning  or  frozen,  parclied 
or  wot,  to  u  degree  which  excludes  the 
En u'lisli  i(l(.a  of  a  dairy  altogether.  What  can 
tho  tJroiMiIaridcr  do,  for  instance— living  in  a 
counlry  where  July  is  the  only  month  with- 
out mow  (ami  not  always  that) ;  where  turnips 
reach  the  .size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  for  a  great 
wonder  ;  and  where,  m  the  cold  months,  the 
rocks  split  with  the  sound  of  a  canuon-shot, 


and  the  sea  reeks  as  if  it  was  boiling  ?    What 
does  the  Greenlander  do  T  A\1by,  be  finds  oil, 
thickened  by  the  frost,  a  deliclons  butt«r. 
He  lives  in  a  room  where  even  spirit  freezes  : 
and  he  would  freeze  too,  but  for  his  beloved 
whale  oil,  which  feeds  in  him  the  interior 
combustion  that  is  always  going  on  in  all  of 
us,  and  that  keeps  the  temperature  of  the 
human  frame  nearly  equable  In  all  climates 
and  portions.    Then  there  is  the   African 
under  the  line  :  what  does  he  do  for  bntter? 
If  we  gave  him  cattle,  they  would  presently 
hang  out  their  tongues,  and  conduct  them- 
selves, very  like  mad  dogs,  till  stung  uito 
fury  by  hosts  of  insects,  and  panting  for 
breath  in  an  atmosphere  like  a  wnace,  they 
would  rave,  lie  down  bellowing,  and  die.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  be  can  milk  the 
lioness  or  the  tigress,  which  are  almost  his 
only  animal    neighbours.    He  milks   some- 
thing rather  less  dreadful— his  herd  of  trees  I 
The  next  wood  is  his  dairy,  and  the  shea 
tree  is  his  cow.     "When  he  was  clearing  a 
space  for  his  hut,  he  left  the  shea  tree  stand- 
ing.    Its   spreading  shade  is  welcome  for 
itself;  but  the  fruit,  (the  African  oHtc)  is 
the  most  precious  merchandise,  and  the  most 
delicious  food  to  be  found  in  diose  interior 
provinces.  The  white  kernel  is  boiled,  beaten, 
and  pressed  ;  and  the  oil  oozes  out  and  flakes 
into  a  firm  white  bntter,  which  Mungo  Park 
liked  better  than  our   finest  dairy  butter. 
The  making,   and   eating,    and    selling  tbii 
substance  fills  up  a  great   part  of  the  life 
of  the  Bambarra  peasant,   who  thus   is  in 
strong    sympathy,  if  he  did    but  know  it, 
with  our  clever  neighbour — Paddy  on  the 
Kerry  Hills. 

There  is  no  drier  country  than  the  Arabian 
desert :  and  no  shea  tree  grows  there,  nor 
any  other  fruit-bearing  tree ;  nor  are  there 
oily  fish,  nor  cattle.  How  then  do  the 
Bedouecns  get  on  for  butter  ?  AThy,  there  is 
the  goat ;  and  the  goat's  milk  is  uncommonly 
rich  and  creamy  j  and  the  Bedoncens  steal 
along  all  day — in  the  shade  of  rocks,  where 
po::sible — following  their  goats,  which  spring 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  clamber  into  all  sorts 
of  inaccessible  places,  to  get  at  every  aromatic 
sljoot  and  every  tender  spray  and  green  blade 
that  grows  in  virtue  of  the  night-dews.  The 
owner  is  busy  with  goats'-hair  all  the  wMle, 
not  making  wigs,  which  is  the  use  fs«  put 
that  hair  to,  but  tii'isting  it  into  thretds  and 
cords,  or  preparing  it  for  weaving  Mto  tent- 
covers.  When  the  shadows  lengtlen,  telling 
him  the  hour,  he  collects  the  flock,  and  the 
kids  come  bounding  to  him,  and  the  dams 
follow  more  riowly  and'  munch  sprouts  from 
his  hand  while  wile  or  daughter  milks  them. 
Some  of  tho  milk  is  drunk  fresh  ;  but  more 
is  kept.  It  becomes  spur  at  once,  of  coune; 
and  then  there  is  the  oily  part  to  be  eaten 
with  lentiles,  and  the  curd  for  a  sort  of 
cheese,  and  the  whey  for  a  very  favourite 
drink.  Very  diflTercnt  arc  the  measures  taken 
in  the  wettest  country— Holland — and  none  in 
•  — ■ ^ 


Ibe  world  Kre  so  KuccBMnil.  Holland  eopplli 

■e  bultiT  to  tbc  re»t  of  Iho  world  tbitn  anjr 
connlry  whatcicr;  while,  certsinly,  " 
Dntch  ki^rp  up  Itiuir  iaterior  combiwtio  , 
tllu  inid^l  of  i??[lcmal  damp,  admlrablj,  by 
the  qimnlUf  or  butler  Ibtj  iwallow.'  Vie 
■oaks  the  liesC  batter  in  tbe  vorld — at  Icnst 
e  ore  plciuul  to  nj  m — we  modest  Englisb. 
re  eat  all  wo  make,  nnd  tbca  look  roimil 
for  more — fur  the  best  we  can  get ;  and  out  of 
every  one  bucdrcd  nod  tblrty-four  tbou^and 
;wl9.  Ibat  wc  import,  oae  hundred  nnd 
tboti>!4iad  cut*,  nee  Oalcb. 

Certainly,  if  one  condition  of  good  butter  is 
that  tbe  dairies  aliould  be  moist  nnil  cool,  tbc 
Dutcli  bare  tbe  tulvnutage  of  most  nation!). 
Thoir  dairies,  which  a  bretuih  in  (ho  dykes 
would  place  at  onee  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea, 
ore  moial  and  cool  as  a  sea  eavn.  They  bnyc 
otber  ndvonlagcs.  Their  water-meadows — 
lerel  cavitlca  between  ^eea  dylfen — are  as 
salt  as  a  Turkey  carpe^  with  tliick,  jaioy 
gnn:  ami  tlieir  milch  cows  riiow  tlieir  One 
fenlin;^  by  being  at  ooee,  unlike  others,  fat 
aud  good  milkers.  And  then,  tbey  oi 
'rlveu  about  to  be  mCked,  so  tbal  the 
.t  Ibi'  (op  ot  their  udder  is  not  bBlf-cbarncd 
wfure  it  can  be  got  at,  oa  U  the  cflso  in  places 
vliuru  the  cows  are  driven  home  to  a  birol- 
yarJ.  and  niitkcd  immediately,  and,  moreover, 
■"  'he  midst  of  dung-heaps  and  puddles  nod 
smelLi.  Far  otherwise  ia  it  with  tbe 
Dutch  bine.  As  soon  an  they  begin  to  wish 
foi'  the  relief  of  being  milked,  and  raise  their 
paiicnt  heads  to  lee  whether  anybody  is 
coming,  tboy  may  be  sure  tbal  somebody  is 
Dn  the  way.  There  they  come— the  mJlk- 
maid  and  tbe  bof.  The  boy  is  towing  a  little 
boat  along  the  canal,  and  the  maid,  with  hur 
full  blue  petticoat  and  bcr  plak  jacket  or 
bed-gown, walksbestde  him.  Kow  the; slop: 
■be  briuga  from  the  boat  her  copper  milk- 
paiU,  as  bright  u  gold,  and,  with  a  cooing 
greeting  to  her  detr  oows,  sett  down  hei  tittle 
stooL  ou  the  grass,  and  begins  to  milk.  Tbc 
bay,  baving  moored  his  boat,  stands  beside 
I  ber  with  tbe  special  pail,  which  is  to  hold  tbe 
I  laxC  pint  from  each  cow;  the  creamy  pint 
which  comes  Inst  becanse  it  has  risen  to  the 
p  in  the  uddtr.  Not  a  drop  is  left  to  tarn 
soar  and  (Ivt  tbe  cow.  Tbe  boy  fc fehes  and 
coifles  the  pails,  and  moves  as  IT  he  trod  on 
eggs  (Then  conveying  the  fiiil  pails'to  the 
boat.  Vben  afloat,  there  Si  no  shaking  at  all. 
Smoothlf'-Blides  the  cargo  of  pails  up  tu  the 
very  entraoceot  the  dairy,  where  the  deep 
jars  approprish,  lo  this  "  meal "  of  milk  are 
read;— cooled  tritlieaUmln-,  if  itinHunmer, 
and  i.-nrmod  with  hot  water  if  tlie  weather 
rcriuiiii^  It  When  tho  time  for  churning 
comet,  tbe  Datch  woman  takes  mailers  ns 
quietly  as  hitherto.  She  soniy  tastes  the 
milk  in  tbc  jars  till  the  flods  therein  the  due 
degree  of  nciditj;  and  then  she  leisurely 
pours  the  whole  eream  and  milk  together— 
into  a  prodiginuslf  stout  and  tall  upright 
churn.    Hbc  must  cicrt  berHlf,  however,  if 
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she  is  to  work  thai  plunger.  She  work  it  1 — 
not  she  t  She  would  as  soon  think  of  working 
the  mills  on  the  dykes  with  her  own  plump 
hands.  No — nhe  has  a  servant  under  ber  to 
do  it  She  puts  her  <log  into  a  whed  which 
is  connected  with  tbe  plungCT;  and,  as  Ibe 
animal  runs  round,  what  a  iplasbinit,  wollop- 
log,  and  frizzin|;  is  hesrd  from  the  cloned 
cliurol  The  quiet  dairymaid  knows  by  the 
changes  of  the  sound  liow  the  fomatlun  of 
the  butter  proceeds:  when  «be  is  quite  sore 
that  there  ore  Riuitiludos  of  flakes  Itoating 
within,  fibe  stops  Ibc  wheel,  releases  the  dog, 
turns  down  tbe  churn  upon  a  largo  sieve, 
which  ii  laid  over  a  tub,  and  obtains  a 
sievcful  of  butter.  In  tbe  shape  of  yellow 
kernels,  wiiile  the  buttermilk  runs  off,  ihr 
the  bcneOt  of  thepigs,  or  of  tiic  houEchDld 

In  iheprociBoIy  opposite  ooontry — Switzer- 
land, which  rises  la  thi'  clouds,  while  Holland 
squalB  below  the  sea  level — Ibe  dairy  people 
go  after  the  cows,  like  the  Dntch,  instead  of 
bringing  them  home.  They  hare  much  further 
lo  go,  however.  Most  of  us  who  have 
travelled  in  SwitzLTlaod  have  mls^d  one 
characteristic  beauty  of  tho  Alps  by 
going  Ion  late.  Vie  are  wont  to  nay  that  tho 
awful  stillness  and  steadfastness  of  the  Alps  are 
broken  by  no  molinn  but  that  of  the  toiTeuts, 
leaping  or  lapsing  from  tbe  steeps.  In  spring 
Iherc  is  quite  another  kind  of  niolion  visible 
Id  those  wliQ  have  good  sight — tfie  passage  t[ 
the  wind,  shown  by  the  waving  of  the  grass 
~  tho  nptand  slopes.  The  mower  may  be 
isible  at  each  a  heiglit,  unless  he  be 
attended  by  a  wife  or  dBugblcr  in  a  red  petti- 
coat, making  a  speck  of  colour  which  may  flx 
the  eye;  but  the  silvery  stoop  of  the  tall 
grass  as  the  breeze  paiscsoverilisa  beautiful 
thing  to  see,  and  a  charmins'  altcmnf.ion  wlih 
the  leap  of  thewaterfall.  When  these  patches 
or  posture  are  known,  the  cows  are  sent  up 
for  the  summer  to  graze  and  live  under  tbe 
open  skyt  and  the  dairy  people,  who  go  up 
(oa  and  live  In  sheds  and  hols,  follow  the 
kine,  inorniug  and  evening,  and  milk  them 
bercver  they  may  hoppcn  to  be.  whethiT  in 
grassy  hollow,  or  on  a  fearful  shelf  ot  rock, 
r  by  some  pool  in  a  ravine.  Tbe  cows  would 
)me  if  called ;  Ihcy  always  do  when  Ibe  Alp 
orn  i«  blown  to  collect  them ;  but  the  Alp 
horn  is  blown  after  tbcy  are  milked,  and  tiot 
fore,  least  Ibey  ahoulcl  make  more  haste  than 


prnnco  bonfcwards,  shaking  tbe  milk  in  their 
udilers.  Iftbcre  Is  the  slightest  conceivable 
curdling  in  the  milk  belbre  the  creom  Is 
separated,  the  butter  is  spoiled,  though  the 
fresh  cream  may  taste  very  well.  The  way  in 
'hich  the  batter  is  brought  down  to  tbe 
alleys,  when  tbe  party  return  for  the  winter, 
I  cuHons.  All  the  bLt((cr  of  the  season  is 
melted  over  the  Are  in  large  pans,  which  are 
lifted  the  the  moment  before  tbeir  contents 
would  boil  up.  They  are  kept  simmering  till 
thewatery  partiolca  have  all  gooo  off  in  steam. 


and  the  curdy  particles,  which  are  mixed 
more  or  less  with  all  butter,  hare  fallen  to 
tbc  bottom.  The  buttei  is  then  poured  out 
lilcc  clear  virgin  honey,  into  earthen  jarp, 
which  are  filled  to  the  brim  and  thoroughly 
closed  as  soon  as  the  butter  is  cold.  This  is 
one  way  of  preserving  butter,  and  salting  it, 
as  the  Dutch  and  Irish  do,  is  another.  The 
choice  is  between  too  little  flavour  and  too 
much  salt ;  and  most  people  who  want  the 
butter  for  culinary  purposes,  prefer  the  more 
insipid  to  the  over  salted. 

In  India,  the  people  can  no  more  do  with- 
out butter  than  elsewhere ;  indeed  they  want 
more  than  most  other  people,  from  the  eva- 
poration of  the  liquids  of  the  human  frame  by 
the  heat  They  arc  a  thin  race.  The  sun  of 
India  makes  war  against  fat  How,  then, 
can  there  bo  butter?  There  is  no  butter 
to  eat ;  but  there  is  plenty  to  drink,  and  the 
people  drink  it  by  the  coffee-cup  full  at  a 
time.  Are  you  grimacing,  reader  T  Are  you 
saying,  like  the  child  who  was  reading  to 
mamma  about  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey — "Lai  how  nasty!"  Jutt  hear  what 
this  butter  is,  which  the  natives  call  ghee, 
and  then  judge  whether  you  could  drink 
it  If  not,  there  is  an  alternative  which  may 
save  your  mimners ;  if  anybody  should  offer 
▼ou  a  cup  full  of  ghee,  you  can  anoint  your 
body  with  it,  and  pour  it  over  your  hair,  to 
preserve  you  from  a  covp-de-soleUy  or  prevent 
your  being  shrivelled  up  like  an  autumn  loaf 
thrown  with  the  log  on  one's  Christmas  fire. 
The  ghee  is  not  purified  from  curd ;  quite 
tlic  contrary.  After  the  milk  has  been  boiled 
it  is  artificially  curdled.  It  is  the  curd  that 
is  churned,  and  the  churning  is  done  simply 
by  turning  a  split  bamboo  in  botli  hands,  as 
if  it  were  a  chocolate  mill.  The  cry  is  not 
for  coolness,  but  for  more  heat  Uot  water 
is  added,  and  on  goes  the  milling  till  the 
butter  comes.  The  hope  is  next  that  the 
batter  will  become  rancid ;  a  hope  which  is 
justified  in  a  day  or  two.  Then  it  is  boiled 
again  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  and  a  little 
more  sour  curd  is  shut  up  with  it  and  also  a 
little  salt,  in  jars  which  go  all  over  India, 
spreading  a  horrid  smell  wherever  they  are 
opened,  but  commanding  a  constant  sale,  and 
a  good  one,  from  all  who  can  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  reclining  in  shed  or  verandah, 
quaffing  ghee. 

And  now  is  it  with  the  other  great  conti- 
nent— America?  Why,  in  south  America 
tiicre  are  those  vast  plains,  the  Lianas  and 
Pampas,  stretching  from  the  base  of  the 
Andes  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  Orinoco  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  on  which  uncountable 
millionft  of  cattle  aro  forttver  grazing.  There 
can  b"  no  want  of  butter  there,  surely?  So 
thouglit  people  in  England  till  thirty  years 
a;j:o,  when  it  bccamo  known,  on  inquiry,  that 
there  was  no  butter  in  Buenos  Ayies.  In 
the  f«M«on  of  universal  mad  speculation  which 
followed,  it,  was  resolved  to  supply  the  desti- 
tution of  the  Spanish  Americans.    Science  1 


had  not  then  tanght  ns  that  if  any  people  bad 
not  bntter  like  oars,  they  most  have  some 
other  sort  of  their  own.    So  a  company  was 
formed,  and  a  ship-load  of  Scotch  dairymaids 
was  sent  out  to  manage  those  fine  cows  that 
grazed  in  that  noble  pasture.    Bot  the  poor 
women  were  sadly  puzzled  when  they  wanted 
to  go  to  work,  as  were  their  employers  Those 
fine  cows  were  wild.     They  were  ctaghi  br 
violence,  and  tied  neck  and  legs,  in  which 
process  the  milk  must  have  become  coosader- 
ably  curdled.  The  perplexed  damsels  chamed 
very  diligently,    but  the   butter    disgraced 
them  sadly,  and  would  not  keep ;  and  if  it  had 
been  as  good  as  at  home,  it  would  not  have 
sold,  for  alas!  the  natives   like  oil  better. 
They  take  olive  oil  almost  as  profusely  as  the 
Hindoos  take  ghee.    As  for  our  brctbren  in 
the  United  States  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
they  have  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  liking  for 
butter.    But  it  has  not  yet  suited  their  con- 
venience to  graze  much,  or  to  set  up  ilairies 
to  any   extent,  even    where   tbc  climate  is 
favourable.    They  import  largly  from  Europe, 
especially  from  Holland  and  from  Ireltod. 
The  West  Indies  rank  third  among  the  cus- 
tomers of  Ireland  for  butter — Portugal  being 
the  first,  and  Brazil  the  second. 

Here,  then,  are  we  brought  round  to  so  near 
home  as  the  Kerry  Hills  and  the  pastures  of 
Cork  and  Limerick.  Let  us  take  a  run  over 
those  hills,  and  see  \7hat  is  doing. 

We  suppose  we  shall  find  the  cows  tcmlcrlj 
cared  for,  judging  by  the  solicitude  shirwn  for 
yonder  pig.  His  owner's  dwelling  in  a  mud 
cabin,  dark  except  where  the  decayed  thatch 
lets  in  the  light,  and  all  going  to  melt 
into  a  slough,  apparently,  with  the  Grst  rain  ; 
whereas,  the  pig's  house  is  a  truly  comlorta We 
affair.  It  is  built  against  the  cabin — in  the 
very  middle — for  show.  Its  stone  walls  are 
whitewashed  ;  its  roof  is  slated ;  its  entrance 
is  arched.  Piggie  himself  is  allowed  groat 
liberty.  He  may  roam  where  he  will,  with 
the  one  condition  that  he  will  wear  a  man's 
hat — not  on  his  head,  but  over  his  face — the 
crown  being  out  to  allow  him  to  feed.  Thus 
veiled  below  the  eyes,  he  may  wander  where 
he  will,  unable  as  he  is  to  root  up  the  potatoes 
or  poke  his  snout  in  where  he  has  no  business. 
If  such  is  the  care  taken  of  the  pig.  what  ro^ 
we  not  look  for  in  regard  to  the  coii-s  ?  On 
we  go  ^  see.  Who  is  this  that  wants  us 
to  stop  ?  Why  does  he  leave  his  flftck  of 
sheep,  and  hang  upon  our  car,  and  rain  a 
shower  of  brogue  upon  us  passing  travellers  ! 
— for  he  is  no  beggar.  He  entreats  u?,  and 
will  not  take  a  i«fhsa1,  io  bay  then  and  there, 
on  our  car  and  on  the  instant,  thirty-foar 
lambs,  which  he  declares  we  shall  have  cheap. 
We  have  refused,  in  onr  time,  to  purchase 
and  carry  away,  in  the  High  Street  of  a  town, 
a  barrel  of  red  herrings  ;  also,  a  mattrass.  It 
seems  to  us  even  more  inconvenient  to  cany 
away  thirty-four  sheep  on  an  Irish  car,  espe- 
cially as  we  want  no  sheep,  and  live  acrofl 
tlic  Channel ;  but  the  farmer  does  net  agree 
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with  U9.  He  presses  his  bargain  on  ns  till 
compelled  bj  warn  of  breath  to  drop  behind. 
As  we  advance,  we  see  a  cow  here  and  there 
stepping  into  a  cabin,  as  if  taking;  refuge  from 
the  evening  air  in  good  time  while  the  sun  is 
yet  declining.  The  family  receive  her  affection- 
ately, milk  her  tenderly  by  the  flreside,  and 
let  her  retire  into  the  corner  to  sleep  when 
she  likes.  How  good  must  the  butter  l>e, 
from  a  cow  bo  treated!  Further  on,  how- 
ever, we  perceive  that  all  cows — most  cows — 
are  not  pampered  in  this  way.  Early  in  the 
morning?,  we  see  them  getting  up  from  thoir 
bods  on  tlie  hill-sides,  the  dry  i^acc  where 
they  have  lain  being  darker  an'fl  greener  than 
the  dewy  grass  around.  They  have  certainly 
been  out  all  night.  And  why  not?  our 
driver  wonders :  the  Kerry  breed  is  hardy ; 
and  where  would  they  go,  if  there  were  not 
the  hills  for  them  to  roam  over?  In  which 
question  we  join,  when  we  sec  how  many 
there  are. 

Here  we  come  to  sprace  roads,  well  fenced 
and  arched  over  with  trees ;  and  we  meet 
cars  full  of  gay  gentry ;  and  we  see  the  gleam 
of  waters  through  the  woods.  Those  waters 
are  the  lower  lake  of  Killarney  ;  and  we  are 
going  to  cross  the  lake,  and  take  our  time 
bulore  visiting  the  dairy-farm  on  the  opposite 
side.  Landing  to  sec  O'SulIivan's  Cascafle. 
wo  find  a  man,  scantily  clothed,  and  so  thin 
and  pale  as  to  appear  only  half  fed,  and  so 
eai;cr  in  showing  off  the  waterfall,  as  to  make 
us  fancy  that  the  pence  he  expects  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  him.  He  presents  us 
with  fi:rns  and  mosses  with  a  trembling  hand; 
he  flings  his  stick  into  the  fall,  and  scrambles 
down  to  catch  it  in  a  strange  place  ;  he  gives 
a  painful  impression  of  going  through  an 
antic  task  for  his  day's  bread;  and  he  looks 
delighted  at  his  fee.  As  soon  as  wc  have 
pu><hed  off,  and  are  out  of  his  hearing,  wc 
lind  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  cows  on 
the  mountain  ;  that  be  drives  a  good  trade  in 
cattle ;  and  has  many  a  firkin  of  butter 
to  sell  to  the  agent  from  Cork,  when  he 
comes  this  way.  Well!  we  have  seen  no 
one  less  like  a  butter  manufacturer  than 
the  pale  showman  of  O'Sullivan'S  Cascade. 
Uluitnextf 

The  next  thing  is  \CTy  strange.  Two  sober, 
quiet,  censible  men  arc  rowing  as,  and  are 
ready  Iq  talk.  Finding  that  one  of  us  has 
been  in  Africa,  they  a^^k  if  wc  saw  any  en- 
chantment there,  as  enchantment  is  said  to 
come  from  Afrtoa.  Luckily,  we  did  ;  and  our 
story  is  received  with  Mger  interest.  The 
men  told  us,  in  the  most  straight-forward 
way,  tliat  they  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the 
stories  of  the  enchantment  of  the  lake  we  are 
upon  till  they  saw  O'Donohne  hiuLself,  in  a 
way  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  Seeing  is 
believing,  they  said  repeatedly ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  believed  what  they  told 
us.  The  well-known  legend  of  Killarney  is 
that  O'Donohue  and  his  people,  and  the  city 
in  which  they  lived,  were   overwhelmed  by 


the  waters  of  an  enchanted  fountain,  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago ;  and  that  the  chief- 
tain appears,  once  in  seven  years  at  least, 
in  the  first  week  of  May,  traversing  the 
lake  as  if  it  were  solid  glass.  Our  boatmen 
had  been  rowing  some  workmen  over  to  an 
iirland,  where  they  were  repairing  a  cottage 
of  Mrs.  Herliert's,  and  were  returning,  at  a 
quarter  past  six  in  the  morning  of  the  second 
of  Maj — a  fine,  bright  morning — when  tlicy 
saw  O'Donoghue  come  out  from  the  shore  of 
the  mainland.  He  passed  close  by  them, 
looked  at  them  well  as  he  passed,  with  his 
very  bright  eyes,  walked  on  to  the  opposite 
shore,  and  disappeared  in  the  rock.  He  wore 
a  scarlet  coat,  breeches,  and  a  "  thrce-cockod  • ' 
(three-cornered)  hat,  with  a  white  feather. 
The  men  were  so  awe-struck  that  they  could 
not  speak  to  him,  though  they  had  abundant 
opportunity.  One  would  like  to  know  what 
scarlet  thing  these  men  could  have  seen  in 
broad  daylight  on  a  fine  May  morning — 
Ireland  not  being  a  land  of  flamingoes,  or 
other  red  water-birds.  But  there  are  other 
marvellous  things  seen  on  the  shores  of 
Ivillarney,  having  more  relation  to  Butter 
llian  this  apparition  of  O'Donoghue.  "When 
a  hare  is  found  among  the  cows  on  May-day, 
it  is  a  very  melancholy  enchantment;  for,  if 
she  be  not  killed,  there  will  be  no  butter  all 
summer.  The  hare  is  a  witch.  You  may 
prove  that  by  letting  your  dogs  bite  her,  and 
then  looking  about  the  neighbourhooil,  when 
you  will  find  some  old  woman  ill  in  bed  with 
wounds  in  the  same  places.  If  you  do  not 
kill  the  hare  she  will  milk  your  cows  in  the 
night,  or  at  least  carry  off  all  the  cream  that 
is  in  the  milk.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
hedgehog.  There  is  another  bit  of  trouble 
that  must  be  taken  to  save  the  butter.  The 
well  must  be  watched  till  the  sun  is  hijirh  on 
May  morning,  or  some  witch  will  come  with 
a  wooden  dish  in  her  hand,  and  skim  the 
surface,  mumbling,  "Come,  butter,  come." 
If  she  is  allowed  to  do  this,  you  will  lose  your 
Ia^X)ur  in  churning  all  that  season.  If  the 
farmer  has  not  sheds  in  which  to  house  all 
his  cattle  on  May  eve,  he  must  see  that  they 
are  carefully  fastened  into  a  paddock,  and 
that  the  four  corners  of  the  paddock,  and  all 
the  beasts,  are  sprinkleil  with  holy  water 
bles.«ed  on  Easter  Snndav,  that  nothing  evil 
may  be  able  to  get  at  them.  They  will  be 
the  safer  if  you  will  give  them  each  a  neck- 
lace of  straw  for  the  night,  and  also  slightly 
singe  each  beast  with  lighted  straw,  or  pass 
a  live  coal  completely  round  their  lx)dies. 
To  clear  the  ground  perfectly  for  a  favourable 
season,  there  must  be  a  churning,  with  closi^d 
doors,  before  sunrise  on  May  morning,  with 
an  old  ass's  shoe  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
plunger.  A  branch  of  mountain  ash,  gathered 
the  night  before,  must  be  bound  round  the 
churn  before  the  milk  is  poured  in  ;  and 
when  the  milk  begins  to  break,  it  is  well 
to  put  a  live  coal  and  a  little  salt  under  the 
churn.    If  the  owner  wishes  to  save  his  best 
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cow  from  the  thefts  of  witches,  he  must  follow 
her  in  the  llrftt  walk  she  takes  from  the  pad- 
dock or  shed,  and  gather  np  the  soft  earth 
marked  by  her  four  feet  If  he  docs  she  is 
safe  for  the  season.  If  he  leaves  it  for  the 
witch  to  do,  the  creature  will  be  a  dead  loss 
to  him,  for  the  season,  at  least  These  things 
are  troublesome  to  attend  to,  it  is  true  ;  but 
if  a  mau  wishes  to  conduct  business  with  a 
Cork  butter-merchant,  he  had  better  clear  the 
ground  thoroughly  for  the  operations  of  the 
summer.  And  here  wc  arc  at  the  form,  to 
see  how  he  does  it. 

The  farm  consists  of  forty  acres.  One 
acre  is  occupied  by  the  house,  dairy,  yard, 
and  garden  ;  twenty  acres  are  under  tillage, 
and  nineteen  remain  for  grazing  ground,  in- 
cluding bog  to  the  extent  of  about  half  an 
acre.  There  are  ten  cows,  several  pigs,  and 
ducks,  chickens  and  geese  in  plenty.  Of  the 
twenty  acres,  a  considerable  portion  is  de- 
voted to  the  growth  of  green  crops — swedes, 
mangold  wurzel,  Ac. — ^for  the  winter  food  of 
the  cows.  The  rest  is  grain — wheat,  barlev, 
and  oats — ^\vliich  all  go  to  market,  the  famiiv 
being  fed  on  the  cheaper  diet  of  Indian  meal. 
The  bog  is  Dot  the  least  useful  part  of  the 
ground.  It  yields  all  the  fuel  wanted — not 
only  in  the  afaape  of  peat,  but  in  abundance 
of  lire-wood  of  the  finest  quality.  Heaps  of 
blackened,  scraggy  wood  may  be  seen  drying 
in  the  sun,  and  when  dry,  they  bum  like 
kennel  coal.  Moreover,  of  the  logs  of  oak 
found  in  the  bog,  the  dairy  utensils  are  all 
made  ;  and  the  people  on  the  spot  ascribe  the 
best  qualities  of  their  butter  to  the  use  of 
this  bog  oak — a  persuasion  which  is  regarded 
as  a  mistake  by  the  butter-merchants  of  the 
ports.  The  keelers,  or  shallow  tubs,  various 
in  size,  in  which  the  milk  stands,  are  mode 
of  inch-thick  bog-oak  ;  and  so  is  the  churn. 
It  certainly  appears  to  be  completely  secure 
from  warping,  and  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 
Its  seasoning  has  been  rather  long — some 
thousands  of  years,  probably ;  so  that  the 
taste  of  the  wood  must  have  gone  out  of  it 
some  time  ago.  The  question  is  whether 
that  of  the  seasoning  has  not  succeeded 
to  it? 

The  dairy  is  a  large  shed,  with  a  flagged 
floor.  Along  two  sides  stand  the  keelers, 
with  their  "  meals ''  of  milk  in  order.  They 
stand  strangely  long  before  they  are  skimmed 
— till  the  milk  is  sour  and  thick:  and  then 
the  cream  stands  from  two  days  to  a  week 
before  it  is  churned.  The  people  insist  that 
the  sourness  of  the  milk  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  butter,  and  that  it  is  a*  great  waste 
to  use  the  milk  before  all  the  cream  is  got 
out  of  it ;  on  which  point,  as  on  every  other 
in  tlic  whole  business,  the  people  of  Kerry 
are  flatly  contradicted  by  the  people  of 
Waterford  ;  both  l>eing  famous  exporters  of 
butter.  The  milk  is  not  sour  enough  for 
the  popular  taste  in  winter.  With  the  first 
hot  weather  comes  the  delicacy ;  ond  then 
the    dairymaids   clap    their  hands  for  joy. 


and  exclaim  "  Now  wc  shall  have  thick  milk.*' 
In  the  mnrkct-place  is  the  same  jabilation ; 
for  the  milk  is  sent  thtre  for  sale,  after 
enough  has  been  reserved  for  the  pigs ;  and 
the  people  relish  it  with  their  potatoes  far 
more  than  sweet — in  like  manner  as  tliey 
prefer  salt  fish  to  iVesh.  Possibly  it  might  be 
the  same  with  us,  if  either  article  were  the 
only  animal  food  we  ever  tasted. 

As  soon  as  a  keeler  is  emptied,  it  is  scaldc<l 
with  hot  water,  well  laid  on  with  a  broom  o( 
heather;  and  then  with  cold  water,  in  the 
open  air.  The  churning  seems  ao  easy  afl^air 
enough — the  butter  coming  ia  half-an-hour, 
and  never  keeping  the  people  waiting  more 
than  on  hour.  Little  does  that  dairymaid 
know  her  own  bliss,  unless  sbc  has  known 
what  it  is  to  stand  churning  three,  fonr.  dre 
hours,  obtaining  nothing  but  froth,  fimcylng 
she  feels  the  thickening  of  the  millc,  'and 
finding,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  *' nothing  casue/' 
till  she  hopes  that  nobody  will  spt^  to  hitr 
because,  hot,  tired,  worried  as  she  is,  »bcd(>es 
not  think  she  could  speak  without  min'T. 
Happy  is  the  Kerry  maiden,  who,  havio';:  i:o 
dog-menial,  like  her  Dutch  sister,  phus  tlte 
part  of  machine  for  no  more  than  an  hour  at 
furthest  The  butter  never  fails  to  be  good. 
she  says :  a  marvel  full  as  great  as  the  glidio^ 
of  a  scarlet  coat  and  a  *'  three^socked  hat  '- 
over  the  lake.  It  is  washed  throe  time«. 
Others  say  that  it  takes  fivo  washin:rs  to 
leave  the  water  perfectly  clear.  It  is  KilteJ 
in  the  proportion  of  half  a  Btone  (.«eveQ 
pounds)  of  salt  to  fifty  pounds  of  butter.  Tlie 
Dutch  exceed  the  Irish,  and  everybody  vhe, 
in  the  care  they  take  to  have  good  salt  They 
use  only  that  which  is  obtained  by  slou* 
evaporation,  and  perfectly  crystallised.  Other 
people  are  not  so  particular.  They  U5tr  >alt 
which  may  have  some  mixture  of  inferior 
qualities — bitter,  or  apt  to  melt;  and  thi'V 
must  not  wonder  if  their  butter  is  inferior  to 
the  Dutch.  Our  housewives  say  that  the 
Irish  butter  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  MH-d 
to  bo.  Whether  the  Kerry  women  of  a  fi»riiuT 
generation  were  more  despotic  about  tlicir 
requirements  than  now,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
it  struck  us  that  the  doors  of  certain  dairies 
stood  too  wide  open  for  the  entrance  of  whnt- 
ever  chose  to  come  in,  and  that  thepi.?'ii^uie 
was  somewhat  too  near  at  hand.  Some  wore 
secluded  enough,  and  as  fresh  as  niQuing 
water ;  and  wo  diould  have  liked  to  bo  able 
to  compare  the  produce  of  the  two.  Wlicn 
''  made,''  the  butter  is  pressed  down  into  i 
firkin  (still  of  bog^k)  laltcd  over  the  tcp, 
and  covered  close  with  a  cloth.  >n)en  mure 
is  ready  to  be  put  into  the  firkin  the  salted 
surface  is  scraped  ofi',  and  the  butter  below 
so  broken  up  as  that  the  new  portion' miv 
mix  well  with  it  The  ten  cows  yield  a  firkm 
of  butter — that  is,  half  a  hundredweight— per 
week.  We  were  told  that  the  merchant  pajs 
five  guineas  per  hundredweight  (the  hundrt^- 
weiglit  being  about  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds).     We  did  not  believe  this  at  the 
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inomcnt,  as  (he  price  of  IriEh  bntter  dnci  not 
admil  of  ouch  a  payment  as  neurl;  one  >l>illiag 
per  pound  to  ttic  maker ;  and  we  found  afler- 
nrdg  that  the  pajment  it  mrelj'  higher  thiui 
Ibrcc  guineas  and  a  half  per  huDdtedwpl|;ht. 
The  clowd  GrkiM  are  eonveyod  by  carta  to 
tame  oeighbourlQic  port  or  railmiy,  or,  biliog; 
both,  are  earted  all  the  n'oj  to  Cork.  Every 
trawlter  \a  Ecrr;  and  the  nelghbonriag 
couotlea,  is  familiar  with  the  sight  oi  the  [loi^ 
Tul-lndea  earls  which  Irequent  all  the  roada  ; 
and  in  every  marlict-ptaoe  maybe  !iCcn.  during 
Ibc  summer,  an  expanse  of  firkins,  tilling  up 
more  or  len  of  the  area.  The  lnrgr ft  Enlea 
are  effeoted  In  luiotber  naancr  thuu  by 
lirlngingtlie  produce  to  market  or  to  port, 
lo  Iclch  the  market  price.  The  needy  among 
the  dairy  farmerK  Bell  their  biilter  beforolmnd, 
by  oonlraot,  to  Ibe  travelling  n^nts  of  the 
latler-merohttnt,  who  visits  them  twice  a 
year,  TUey  take  the  price  he  offers,  and  are 
too  often  glad  of  the  money  in  advance,  and 
thus  subject  themselvea  to  bondage.  Poor 
people  like  these  are  aground  in  the  vinter, 
when  ibe'tt  eowa  are  dry.  Less  needy  far- 
mers manage  their  Btoek  so  as  to  have  milk 
ail  the  ^oar  round,  though  not  enouKh  for 
the  making  of  batter  for  rale.  Thewiwon 
for  that  ia  only  five  or  six  monll)8  from  May- 
day. Wc  inquired,  at  this  Killnrney  fhrm, 
whi'lhCT,  iu  tearing  calves,  the  milk  of  the 
belt  CDiTs  li  spent  npon  their  calves,  or 
nhetlicr  (be  more  saving  plan  Is  ever  resorted 
lo  of  buying  a  nurse"— providing  the  calf 
with  aa  inltnor  nurse,  to  save  tiie  mother's 
better  milk.  This  is  a  pilch  of  ccbnomy 
which  baa  not  been  reached  in  these  pcu-ts ; 
Qud  we  were  amused  at  the  way  in  which 
our  question  wta  received  by  one  of  those 
Killomey  guidec,  who  thinks  it  a  disgrace  not 
to  bare  an  answer  ready  for  every  possible 

Jueation.  He  was  kind  enoogh  to  inform  us 
int,  in  Kerry,  there  is  always  a  person  to 
milk  the  oows — llio  cows  never  milking  each 
other.  The  cost  of  a  coif,  for  the  throe  years 
before  she  produces,  js  said  to  be  twapenee 
a  day.  The  food  of  the  whola  stock  In 
wioli-'f  is  partly  hay,  and  partly  boiled 
vegetables  and  bran.  A  great  deal  of  the 
profit  of  the  dairy  ftrms  of  Kerry  is  derived 
^om  the  pigs — the  eTporlation  of  bacon 
iMfig  almost  as  valuable  as  that  of  butter, 
onji  the  dairies  yielding  plenty  of  the  best 
food  that  can  enter  a  piggery.  About  one 
hnadnA,  Ihousanil  flrki^  —  that  is  fifty 
lhuusand1l)uJrcdwcight^f  butter  go  to  the 
ports  nun  uahj^om  Korrfj  and  in  Cork  aiono 
then)  are  no^'tweDli^R  butte&iaeishMits. 
In  Walerford-and  Weifcrd  t hero  are  many  ; 
and  these  give  a  difffrent  recipe  for  mailing 
the  article:  diffureut  with  rcgord  to  the 
lengtli  of  tim*  the  milk  and  cream  siiould 
stand,  and  to  the  nethoda  of  washing  and 
sailing.  But  it  does  tiol  appear  that  one 
county  excels  another  la  the  quality  of  its 
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the  warehouse  In  the  port.  Turned  npeide 
down  after  tbe  head  is  removed,  and  well 
slapped,  the  cask  yields  op  its  contents.  The 
butler.  OS  it  stands.  Is  tbeu  scraped  with  a 
wooden  knife,  its  soiled  coroi^rs  and  seams 
removed,  and  pnt  away  to  make  olotmcnt  for 
sheeps'  backs,  and  its  hollows  Gllcd  up  with 
fresh  butter.  It  is  then  powdered  witli  salt  of 
thepnrcstkind,  the  (Irkin  Is  replaced  orerit.  It 
is  raised  on  its  right  end,  and  the  other  is 
Ecraped  and  salted,  and  when  the  hoops  are 
put  on  and  the  Urkln  ready  for  closing, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  which  is  mailc 
to  fit  accurolelf,  and  flaally  salted.  1Vben 
the  head  is  hawked  in,  and  the  wcipht  Is 
proved,  there  remains  nothiag  bat  the  brand- 
ing. This  is  dons  by  stencilling.  A  metal 
plate  is  perforated  with  the  Imde  markn,  and 
with  the  nnme  nnd  address  of  tho  exporter. 
Thi^rt  the  numlier  of  the  flrkln  is  nffijed. 
Tho  molal  plnle  is  nocared  over  with 
on  ink  mode  of  Inmp-blRck,  turpentine,  and 
wax,  nnd  the  brand  stands  clear  and  inclliice- 
able, 

All  this  is  Interesting ;  but  thrre  In  one 
thing  more  left  to  see.  In  the  office,  where 
the  importer  has  taken  us  to  iCraerlain  Mimo 
llgure?,  and  see  the  form  of  entry  in  the 
hieroglyphic-rLlIcd  books  in  Which  bis  pur- 
chases are  recorded,  we  were  shown  the 
largest  bundles  of  bank-notes  we  ever  saw.  i 
There  were  two,  containing  the  correaponding  I 
halves  of  severed  one  pound,  notes,  to  tbe 
amount  of  Ave  hundred  jioqnds.  One  of 
these  bundles  was  to  go  by  post,  and  tbe 
otber  by  public  car,  to  tlic  agent,  to  pay  the 
country  makers,   at    tho  latter  end   of  the 

Where  does  all  this  butler  go!  Much  of 
it  to  London  ;  much  to  Liverpool ;  mucU  to 
tbe  Continent.  The  greater  pnrt  will  find  Its 
way  to  Portugal,  unless  there  pbould  l>e  n 
quarrel  about  the  Portugnwo  larilT,  which 
would  be  a  sad  thing  for  the  Kerry  dairymen. 
They  have  sold,  this  season,  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand Ibrce  hundred  and  ciRhty-aino  firkins 
more  than  in  tbe  season  of  last  year:  and  it 
is  curious  that  tbe  Dutch  have  sold  about  as 
much  leta  to  us.  The  reiison  of  the  increased 
production  in  Ireland — which  is  felt  in  all  the 
other  porta,  beside  Cork — is  no  mystery.  The 
farmer  now  connot  pay  for  labour  aa  he  used 
to  do.  by  letting  potato  grounds  to  the 
labourers.  Many  of  the  labourers  have 
emigrated,  and  the  rest  must  have  lietler 
wngc*.  paid  in  cosh  ;  and  they  eat  meal, 
ioRteod  of  pototoes,  now  that  grain  Is  cheap. 
The  farmer  finds  it    safer  and    cheaper   lo 

EToduce  butter  tbon  grain  for  tho  market, 
f  this  goes  on  long,  one  may  hope  that  some 
cheese  will  be  made,  somewhere  or  other 
among  tbe  rich  pastures  of  Ireland.  At 
present,  tbe  innkeepers  in  the  remotest  dis- 
trict* complain  that  they  have  to  get  cverv 
ounce  of  cheese  Itom  London,  It  seems  ns  if 
this  must  be  mended  soon ;  and  wc  should 
not  wonder  if  wc  have  to  report,  after  our 
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next  visit  to  Ireland,  as  its  latest  bull,  its 
OiTer  to  tlic  stranger  of  a  natirc  Welsh  rabbit 

FROZEN  UP  IN  SIBERIA. 


A  TRUE  story  of  life  out  in  the  cold,  not  the 
damp  warm-cold  of  such  winters  as  wc  j^ct  now- 
n-dnys  in  England,  but  the  real  solid  cold  of 
far  away  down  the  grand  river  Oby,  through 
Siberia,  towards  the  Arctic  sea.  A  true  story, 
friends  and  children,  that  will  do  our  hearts 
good  as  we  gather  round  the  fire,  of  two  weak 
women  exiled  from  their  homes  by  the  great 
Emperor  of  all  the  feiissia?.  The  well-born 
Polish  lady.  Eve  Fclinska,  banished  from  her 
children  to  a  far  northern  station  in  Siberia, 
kept  an  account  of  her  life  for  two  or  three 
years  out  there  in  the  cold  ;  she  published 
it  on  her  return,  and  it  was  a  pleasant, 
straightforward,  interesting,  admirable  book. 
A  Polish  colonel  has  done  it  into  English,  and 
it  is  called  among  us  bv  the  crooked  title. 
"  Revelations  of  Siberia."  It  might  as  well 
have  been  called  Exodus.  From  this  book  I 
shall  tell  a  trae  Christmas  story,  that  will  do 
no  hurt  to  hospitable  hearts,  of  life  in  that 
inhospitable  region. 

There  was  a  great  stench  of  skins,  whiskey, 
tar,  fish,  and  tobacco  on  board  the  merchant 
Brahin*8  trading  vessel  from  Tobolsk,  which 
had  sailed  down  the  Oby  and  up  its  tributary 
Soswa  on  the  way  to  Berezov,  after  the  ice 
had  broken  up  and  left  the  waters  pa^^sable. 
Every  one  was  on  deck,  washing,  brusliing, 
packing,  crying  Berezov  I  for  there  was  Be- 
rezov— the  journey's  end — in  sight.  Had  we 
been  there  as  a  ghostly  troop  of  happy 
children  making  holiday  among  the  bustle,  wc 
should  have  found  on  board  the  sliip  a  young 
and  pleasant  lady — so  young,  and  so  far,  far 
from  home — ^\i'hom  we  should  have  sur- 
rounded instantly.  For  we  should  have  loved 
the  face  of  that  good  Josephine.  She  had 
been  exiled  to  a  place  thousands  of  ven^ts 
nearer  to  the  genial  south,  and  travelled  for 
some  days  over  the  frontier  of  Siberia  with 
the  elder  lady,  Eve  Felinski,  who  had  been 
parted  from  her  husband  and  her  children, 
and  a  very  happy  home,  to  be  sent  all  alone 
to  exile  m  the  far  north  of  the  vast  waste 
of  Siberia,  to  Berezov.  That  is  the  chief 
town  of  a  large  province  bordering  even  on 
tlie  Arctic  Sea.  Josephine  pitied  the  stranger. 
Like  a  noble-hearted  girl,  she  begged  leave  to 
abandon  her  own  milder  lot,  and  brave  the 
unknown  terrors  of  the  rugged  north,  that  she 
might  share  the  banishment  of  the  poor  soli- 
tary matron,  and  become  a  fViend  to  her  that 
h:\(i  no  helper.  Joy  and  glad  Christmases  to 
Josephine  I  ^Vho  better  deserves  a  loving 
husband  and  a  happy  home  ?  Were  our 
mothers  made  to  travel  thousands  of  miles 
out  into  the  cold  for  saying  what  they  think 
of  kings  and  princes,  how  could  we  love  sufti- 
citiitly  any  warm-hearted  Josephine,  who 
came  to  them,  and  helped  to  make  their 
sorrows  light  1 


There  was  the  Cossack  who  conducted  tbe 
two  ladies  to  their  destinatioD,  roogh  a^  a 
bear,  but  good-natured.  These  two  exiles. 
Eve  and  Josephine,  kneir  nobody  who  lived 
in  Berezov  except  this  Cosisack,  bat  they  had 
put  down  the  name  of  a  man  who  had  pro- 
vided for  a  former  exile  comfortaUe  lodging. 
The  steward  went  to  fetch  the  eannoa  as  the 
ship  came  abreast  of  Berezov ;  the  town  most 
be  saluted  with  a  salvo  from  the  tbandcr- 
bearer.  The  production  of  the  cannon  cauiicd 
a  great  deal  of  excitement,  though  it  was  no 
bigger  than  a  rat.  It  made  so  great  a  boom, 
however,  that  the  matron  moralized  and  said, 
"  Ah,  well !  it  docs  not  require  to  be  great  to 
make  much  noise  in  the  world." 

Berezov,  from  the  river,  did  not  look  cheer- 
ful.   Except  of  course  on  the  side  facing  the 
river,  it  was  on  all  sides  hemmed  in  by  inter- 
minable cedar  forests.     There  were  two  brick 
Russo-Greek  churches.     There  was  a  con5=pi- 
cuous  yellow  house  standing  upon  a  hill  ;  the 
other  houses  were,  and  of  conne  are  still-^for 
we  spenk  of  things  occurring  in  oar  own  days, 
and  of  people  who  still  live — ^the  other  houses 
were  all  small  and  wooden,  two  stories  hich, 
dingy,  and  blackened  by  rain,    .^as  for  the 
poor  ladies,  far  away  from  home ! 

The  Uorodnitchee,  the  chief  fanctionary  of 
the  town,  sent  by  the  Cossack  who  had  gone 
ashore,  came  alongside  in  a  boat  to  fetch  the 
ladies.    He  was  full  of  kindness  and  apology 
for  having  kept  them  waiting ;  evidently  & 
good  fellow.    There  was  a  crowd  of  people 
gaily  dressed  upon  the  quay  through  whom 
the  ladies  passed  to  be  conducted  to  the  Cos- 
sack's house,  their  temporary  lodging.    Tea 
in  Sil)eria  is  an  universal  drink,  not  very 
good.    It  is  brick  tea,  of  which  the  CIiiDe.se 
make  large    quantities    for    barter   on   ibe 
Tartar    frontier.    Tea   was    set   before   tiie   i 
exiles,  but  as  it  was  Lent,  no  milk  or  cream   I 
was  in  the  house,  and  poor  Eve  could  noi  ' 
bear  tea  without  milk.     There  was  nothing 
to  eat.      Berezov    contains    no    market,  no 
butchers'  or  bakers'  shops.    No  supper  was 
possible,  except  sour    ducks.    The  ladies  o^ 
dored  them,  and  when  they  were  served  up. 
found  for  the  first,  but  not  the  last  time,  that 
'*  sour  -'  in  Siberia  means  putrid.   The  gennine 
Siberian  does  not  object  to  putrid  meat.    The 
ladies  went,  therefore,  suppcrless  to  hcd.  bnt 
being  in  bed  they  could  not  slcen.    It  had 
been  dark  enougn  in  the  close,  little  caMn  on 
the  Soswa,  but  ashore,  in  the  many  iribdowod 
biMl-room,  they  felt  the  strangeness  of  anight 
that  was  not  only  as  light  as  day,  but  thut 
^\Tls  really  made  up  of  dajlight.    So  it  is  at 
the  approach  of  summer  in  those  very  northern 
lands. 

In  tlic  morning,  when  the  two  ladies  got 
up,  they  found  the  tea-urn — Siberians  are  quite 
Etruscan  in  their  use  of  urns — ^upon  the 
breakfast  table,  with  hot  water  and  milk  he- 
side  it.  But  their  tea  and  sugar  were  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  they  had  nothing  to  etU 
so  they  waited  till  the  laiidlord-s  daughter 


bad  departed,  and  then  breakfasted  on  milk 
and  water.  After  thia  breakfast,  they  went 
and  took  the  lodging  recommended  to  them. 
It  was  in  the  bouse  of  an  old  Cossack  named 
Kozlow.  Kozlow  went  off  to  the  vessel  for 
their  liif!:gagc.  Kozlow*s  wife,  who  kept  ten 
cows,  hearing  how  hungry  the  poor  ladies 
were,  made  in  a  few  moments  a  hot  mess  of 
milk  and  gruel,  and  brought  out  her  cakes, 
promising  game  and  more  substantial  fare  as 
soon  as  Hbe  could  dress  it.  For  you  must  un- 
derstand that  Kozlow'*s  wife  had  nothing  of 
Siberian  cold  within  her  simple  heart.  Tliere 
was  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  as  she  busied  her- 
self aKout  her  desolate  lodgers,  that  even  we 
childri'U  i^hould  have  understood  had  we  been 
there  in  a  ghostly  troop,  and  we  should  have 
said,  Kozlow's  wife,  you  arc  a  capital  fellow  ; 
stand  fitill  while  we  make  a  ring  and  dance 
about  you. 

The  lodgings  in  Kozlow's  house  consisted 
of  three  rooms  with  rough  wood  furniture, 
clean  floors,  and  papered  walls,  having,  also — 
as  all  rooms  have  m  Siberia — plenty  of  win- 
dows. The  luggage  soon  arrived,  and,  among 
other  items  of  it,  there  were  brought  two  arm- 
chairs, a  sofa  and  a  table,  which  Onuphry 
Victra^z  Kiewicz,  another  exile,  had  taken  out 
of  his  own  chamber  at  Tobolsk  to  the  absolute 
deprivation  of  himself  and  packed  on  board 
the  vessel  for  the  use  of  these  two  ladies. 
O.  v.  K.,  we  cannot  pronounce  your  name, 
old  fellow,  but  we  would  dance  lound  you 
too,  if  we  had  yon  here.  Who  dares  to  call 
this  a  bad  world  when  we  find  the  Christmas 
spirit,  if  we  look  for  it  all  the  year  round,  not 
only  by  our  own  firesides  but  even  in  the  cold 
wastes  that  are  called  inhospitable,  near  the 
icy  sea  ? 

The  ladies,  having  got  over  their  first  dis- 
comforts, did  not  &ad  reason  to  complain  of 
their  Siberian  landlady.  Board  and  lodging  at 
Berezov  meant  for  them  such  care  as  a  true 
womanly  soul  would  take  of  guests  whom 
she  desired  to  solace  in  her  way.  There 
was  a  large  provision  of  nice  cakes,  good 
cream,  and  choice  Siberian  dishes,  sucn  as 
roast  duck  with  a  cold  sauce  of  vinegar  and 
cream,  meat  pudding  boiled  in  milk,  fish,  game, 
ttod  whatever  Kozlow'a  wife  could  compass. 

In  a  day  or  two  afler  their  arrival  summer 
came  upon  the  ladies  with  a  leap  aa  of  Ilar- 
Icqula  through  a  trap-door,  attended  with  a 
sudden  transformation.  On  the  last  day  of 
cold  these  was  a  good  fire  in  the  stove ;  on 
the  firbt  day  of  heat,  the  day  following,  the 
sun  was  intoltrable.  The  dry  trees  burst 
into  leaf,  graae  tpnng  out  of  the  ground, 
holly-hocks  blossomed.  Yesterday  &e  and 
furs,  to-day  light  muslin  and  iced  water. 
July  in  Bereiov  was  a  delicious  month  in 
some  respects ;  the  fresh  vetdurc  of  the  larch 
trees  that  perfumed  the  air  showed  the  Sibe- 
rian summer  in  its  most  delightful  aspect. 
The  larch-tree  is  the  emblem  of  Siberia, 
and  of  exile.  The  river  Soewa  spread  an 
inundation,  beautiful  to  look  at,  over  a  large 


part  of  the  surrounding  country.  But  as  the 
woods  surrounding  Borezov  arc  guarded  in 
summer  by  vast  armies  of  mosquitoi?s.  and 
Berezov  itself  has  not  the  lincst  streets  in 
the  world  for  promenade,  there  was  some 
drawback  on  the  pleasure  of  the  sea«)n. 
Berezov  stands  upon  an  elevated  bank  above 
the  river  Soswa  (in  sixty-four  dogrcoa  of 
latitude)  over  sandy  soil,  and  its  streets  are 
muddy  and  dirty  even  on  the  hottest  Buminer 
days.  Only  then  a  dry  crust  forms  over  each 
quagmire  which  invites  the  foot  to  tread,  and 
of  course  if  anybody  treads  upon  it,  in  he 
goes.  It  would  Ve  not  easy  to  get  from  house 
to  house  in  Berezov,  if  large  planks  and 
stems  of  trees  were  not  laid  here  and  there 
across  the  streets  as  bridges  or  crossings. 
Some  pools  in  these  streets  are  too  deep  ever 
to  be  tried,  and  the  inliabitants  distinguish 
these  as  ozern,  or  lakes.  How  do  the 
carts  and  carriages  get  along  througli  such 
a  town?  Difliculty  on  that  score  never  has 
arisen.  There  are  no  carriages  or  carts ;  no 
wheel  has  made  a  furrow  upon  any  part  of  the 
whole  district  of  Berezov.  There  is  no  land 
road  tracking  a  way  through  thesurroumling 
wildernea««.  The  river  is  the  road,  and  what 
the  Berezovians  do  not  get  for  themselves 
by  the  river,  thoy  obtain  by  barter  with  the 
Ostiaks.  the  native  tribes  among  whom  they 
are  planted.  There  is  a  distinct  school 
in  which  the  children  of  the  Cossacks  learn 
to  read,  write,  and  to  add,  subtract,  and  mul- 
tiply; they  never  think  more  learning  neces- 
sary, since  with  that  they  are  well  qualified 
for  trading  with  the  Ostiaks  or  fishing  in 
the  Oby  sea. 

The  fishing  season  on  the  Oby  sea  is  the 
time  of  harvest  to  the  Berezovians,  who  grow, 
of  course,  no  grain.  Not  long  after  the 
arrival  of  the  ladies  there  was  a  forest  of 
masts  curiously  rigged  upon  the  water,  and 
every  healthy  man  who  had  no  better  occu- 
pation was  preparing  for  the  fishing  expedi- 
tion. Koslow  was  going.  In  the  chi«»f 
apartment  occupied  by  his  lodgers,  screened 
by  curtains,  there  was  an  image  of  his 
tutelarly  saint,  surrounded  by  other  smaller 
saints  adorned  in  robes  of  gold  and  silver. 
On  the  eve  of  departure,  the  old  man  came 
before  this  shrine  with  all  his  family  to  kneel, 
prostrate,  and  pray.  Then  Koslow  bade 
farewell  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  tlie 
exiles  whom  he  accounted  to  be  of  his  house- 
hold. He  commended  the  desolate  ladies  to 
his  wife's  particular  protection,  and  set  out 
with  tears,  accompanied  by  all  his  friends,  to 
go  on  l)oard. 

While  the  short,  bright  northern  summer 
lasted,  the  two  lollies,  defended  by  hair  vizors, 
made  many  attempts  to  walk  under  the 
spreading  cedars  and  the  deep  green  larches 
of  the  forest ;  the  mosquito  guards  were  up 
and  at  them,  so  that  they  were  always  forced 
to  retreat,  covered  with  blisters.  They  pro- 
ceeded therefore  to  make  calls  and  try  the 
temper  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
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of  Iheir  langiiage,  UBBgc*,  noinailio  more- 
niid  iLh  conGdittroe  or  a  (a™  OsLiiLk 
&inilic».  mav  tioconic  ia  a  tew  years  a  ricb 
merchnnt.  TIi?  RuHsina.  mcTcIiaata  Bx  tliDir 
nil  i^t  articln,  and  paj  In  Iheit 
The  commaRe  Is  tinaed  Qrml;  on 
Ibe  good  fuith  or  lb9  OsUaks  Itienaclvca. 
Eocb  rainilir  dcaU  oo^WiOi  one  mcrcbant, 
tnd  takes  from  bim  doy'lrbatcvcr  articles 


mted 


1  thew 


tijltacco,  calico,  n-  They  may  aapply 
tlioinstUes  oa  crodS  to  the  amount  of  any 
Ycd  iiiiuib«r  of  tklns.  No  city  mercbont  la 
inrc  an:doiiE  tban jm  Oatiok  for  tbc  punctua! 
avmeot  of  bia  deb^  If  digappoiatmcnt 
ir  tbrough  lUl  nBproducli""  ""  "' 


ahonld  0( 


._„ if  by~tB|"de(ah  of  the  debtor 

paymcut  of  any  dao  &tSold  be  poetpoccd.  it 
rcmaiiu  always  aa  fll^  OliiliD,  and  irbllo 
oue  moinber  of  Ibc  famU;  Enrvircit,  able  to 
liuol  and  flah,  the  credScrla  certain  that  hia 
debt  will  be  dlfcbarg^  No  tcioptalion  will 
induce  aa  O^tiak  to  BelT,  for  immediate  gain, 
skins  that  are  due  f^ttrtlcl«s  ntrcaity  coa- 
snuifd.  Tbeee  houSt'  people  toil  indc- 
faligitbl}'  with  tbe^peaf,  the  net,  the  baw 
and  arrotv,  but  tbe  p'oGt  of  tbeir  toil  goes  to 
the  idler  men,  who  tnule  between  them  and 
the  Eiiropuaa  market.  They  thenuelvee 
earn  but  a  poor  Bubdstence.  They  Uto  in 
the  nuoilH  in  bnls  of  l>ircb  bark  in  tbe 
summer,  iritbout  doors  or  nindowB,  and  the 
Lou^ebold  furniture  of  a  family  consiBta 
Bimply  of  a  bucket  made  of  bircb  bark,  a 
l>aidii  of  the  tame  malerial,  a  few  wooden 
fpooDo  and  reindeer  Bklns,  to  nblcb  it  is  uot 
Cfsenlial  that  an  iron  kettle  should  be  added, 
aa  Ihc  Osliakii,  who  use  no  salt  or  bread,  are 
not  particular  about  the  cooking  of  their 
food.  Fipb,  Ihcr  of  course  eat  raw.  Eveo 
ladies  and  gentlemen  In  Bcrezav  consider 
Ssh  to  be  mailc  in^pid  by  cooking,  and  when 
Ihey  go  out  on  Hsmng  parties,  carry  a  little 
kaifc  nitli  whi(!h  to  scrape  away  the  scales  of 
any  n^h  lliut  lakn  their  fancy,  Gsh  being  to 
their  minds  mant  dcUcioui  when  eaten  ^Ue 
JD3t  after  it  Is  drawn  out  of  the  water.  Kaw 
llsb,  therefore,  is  the  custom  of  the  whole 
place,  but  OeCtaka  will  eat  flsb  putrid,  raw 
meat  in  any  etatc.  blood,  entrails,  uncooked 
fi}^,  erows,  nod  magpies :  alro,  to  tbo  die- 
guM  of  Iheir  RnsBian  nelghbonrs,  bares.  The 
eidleil  lDiIiej>,boweTcr,  sbowed  their  partiality 
for  bars,  and  Tcry  much  borrifiedKoslow'e  wile 
when  Uadame  X.  bad  Ebot  one,  by  dcuring 
bci  to  roast  for  diaaer  the  offensive  nnimat. 

A  ^ort  acewint  of  tha  late  busband  of 
Madame  Niiegotodtyow,  the  rich  kdy  in  tbe 
great  yellow  bouse,  will  throw  a  tittle  further 
light  on  BerPEeriao  maimers.  lie  bad  beca  a 
^eat  mcrcbanl  and  a  man  of  enterprise  and 
judgment.  He  desired  to  introduce  a  spirit 
of  impraveraent  Into  bis  nalive  town.  Ilis 
natirc  town  detested  ioDovatlon.  Tbe  mer- 
chant went  yearly  to  the  great  fairs  at  Irhit, 
and  Nisbini  Norgotod,  and  titers  becoming 
acquaiuted  witb  aiaj  of  tbe  ways  of  Eor^, 


he  bought  and  brought  back  luxuries  to 
Bereiov.  He  even  attempted  to  introdnco 
agriculture  upon  his  untillt^d  native  toil,  pro- 
cured the  DeeeBsary  implementa,  and  brought 
up  tbe  Soswa  with  him  people  conversant 
with  lillago.  To  tbia  day  there  is  shown 
near  Berezov  a  (leld  IVom  which  the  foi'cst 
has  been  cleared,  in  whlcb  he  I'Mcd  la  sow  bis 
crops.  During  tbe  hotter  ^unimers  he  even 
prodaecd  a  few  results  worth  sending  to  SI. 
Fetershurgb,  bat  bis  fellow-townsmen  would 
not  tolerate  bis  new-fangled  ideas.  And  so 
they  went  out  and  destroyed  his  crojis.  The 
merchant  then  protected  bis  Geld  with  n 
strong  wooden  wail.  Up  rose  an  incendiary 
and  burnt  it.  It  was  Srmly  believed  in  the 
district,  that  if  the  experiments  succeeded, 
and  agriculture  were  to  be  Introduced  into 
tbe  place,  the  population  wonld  be  ruined. 
We  havcread  stories  oftbis  kind  of  wbicb  the 
E!Cene  has  been  kid  nearer  home  llinn  Siberia. 
Tbe  death  of  the  merchant  put  an  end  to  bis 
enterprises,  but  be  Iclt  in  bis  house  inch 
traces  of  bis  character  as  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures, an  organ,  a  billiard-room,  even  an  open 
chimney-grate  which  his  beirs  after  bis  death 
very  soon  blocked  up.    In  Siberia  they  warm 

Another  peculiarity  which  It  nmnsed  the 
exiles  to  observe  in  Berezovian  manners  was 
the  importance  attached  to  that  momentous 
part  of  a  woman's  education— ber  ability  to 
make  a  padding.  A  bride  la  required,  on 
arriving  at  her  bosband'a  lionse,  to  Invite 
guests  (o  a  dinner  that  shijl  prove  ber 
quality,  and  upon  which,  in  fact,  her  future 
reputation  will  depend.  It  must  be  prepared 
by  ber  own  hands,  and  both  to  herself  and 
her  parent's  shame  will  be  the  consequence  if 
she  bo  found  deficient.  If  her  dinner  prove  a 
Irliimph,  It  will  recommend  to  honourable 
notice  not  only  herself  but  also  tbe  family  in 
which  sbc  was  so  soandIy_  trained.  Men 
marry  for  domeslic  comfort  in  a  place  where 
they  arc  quite  unable  as  baohclors  to  get  it. 
Wives,  therefore,  arc  in  great  demand,  and 
women  bare  opportunity  to  make  choiae  of 
their  own  husbands,  with  no  cbaooe  at  all^  if 
they  bo  not  lolirm  or  deformed,  of  dying 
single.  Great  OS  is  the  nicety  of  rank  among 
the  Bcrer.ovian!',  In  marriage  nil  distinctioiis 
fonuded  on  it  are  set  aside  as  inconvenient 
Tbc  daughter  of  a  poor  Cossack  may  be 
courted  by  a  high  government  functionary, 
and  will  not  unrrei^uenlly  refuse  blm. 

During  the  brief  summer,  Berczovian  ladies 
virfted  and  went  to  parlies  (at  which  etiquette 
demands  that  ladies  sit  In  one  room  and 
crack  cedar  nuts,  while  gentlemen  alt  in  the 
next  room  drinking  wine  and  spirits)  In  thin 
attire.  There  was  a  great  display  of  silks 
id  all  feminine  Onery.    Bnt  when 


clean  and  became  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
white,  tbe  gentlemen  and  lailles  out  of  doors 
underwent,  to  the  omu^meiit  of  tbo  ejiUvs, 
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for  tbe  ChristtDos  cheer.  On  the  Snt  iay  ot 
Chri[tniii«,  ail  the  men  Tiaited  nil  the  women 
nt  tbclr  liouBes  ;  on  the  ucaud  day  of  Cbrist- 
mu,  ntl  lbs  women  visited  all  llie  men.  ftDd 
everybody  wore  the  finest  dreasca  ho  or  ehu 
poSHofiMid.  On  the  second  day  after  Christinas 
TnasKiucroding  began,  and  Wed  till  EpiphRiiy. 
Fancy  costumes  and  mukE,  brought  often 
from  Tobolsk,  form  a  etook  that  grows  iu 
Berezov  from  year  to  year.  Whoever  couid 
not  buy  a  tnaak,  could  Lie  a  handkerchief  over 
the  face,  and  wew  a  merir  heart ;  thnt  was 
snineieot  for  tbe  pleaauro  of  the  poorest.  At 
duak  on  the  lecond  day  of  ChrlatmM,  tbe  two 
liLdiex  MW  tbe  town  crowded  with  maskers 
wbn  were  on  Iheir  way  from  bouse  to  house, 
paying  mysterious  and  kiodly  call?.  There 
WM  ■  grand  ami  funny  reception  In  Ibeir 
lodgings.  The  Director  of  Police  came  as  a 
Coatack ;  the  Judge  as  a  Hussar  ;  the  Phycd- 
ciaa  as  a  Woman ;  Uadame  X.  as  a  Turk. 
They  brought  a  Dddler,  who  having  obtained 
IcMtve  Elruck  up  a  Polish  Mazurka  that 
brouicht  thoughts  of  home  Into  Eve's  heart, 
and  tears  into  her  eyes,  and  then  the  company 
danced,  testilled  in  odd  ways  the  heartiness  of 
their  good-will,  and  departed. 

Among  otber  maalicrs,  there  came  some 
drcpned  in  the  marriage  Kaimenls  of  their 
forrfatbers,  saggestlng  qnniat  and  touching 
thoughts.  The  Berezovians  presi'rve  their 
mairiage  dresaes,  never  wearing  Ibem  agnin 
in  common  use,  and  transmitting  them  to 
Iheir  decccndanta.  Ghostly  thongbta  must 
nttend  the  strange  coliectioa  of  iiucb  dresses, 
dllTcrlag  in  age  and  fashion,  that  are  stored 
up  ill  a  BerciOTian  wardrobe.  At  Christmas 
Borne  of  Iheso  dreswa  are  worn  ;  they  form 
an  element  in  the  maaqnernding.  proper  to 
the  season.  Ghost  storiea  and  superstitious 
practices  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  New- 
Year's  Eve.  Then  strange  beings  greet  the 
solitary  reveller  who  passes  at  ninbt  throu|;h 
the  silent  street;  then  magic  mirrors  are  to 
be  conmUeil,  and  the  Prince  of  Evil,  who  is 
out  and  about  among  the  masqueraders  all 
the  time,  is  more  especially  to  be  avoided. 
Church  bells  ring  the  New  Tear  in  over  the 
far  wastes  of  Siberia,  as  they  do  here  Id  Eng- 
land, and  on  New  Vear'a  Day  congratulatloDS 
and  good  wishes  aro  again  nchanged,  the 
men  taking  a  round  for  that  purpose  in  the 
momiltg,  and  tbe  women  at  midday. 

On  New  Year's  nigbt  the  exiles  were  invited 
liy  tbe  lady  «r  the  Director  of  the  Police  to  a 
Beretovian  OhrlEtmos  party.  Tbey  were 
there  as  everywhere,  ooralslly  received.  Tlie 
evrning  began  with  coffue,  ten,  and  sweet- 
mi'iils.  Then  gtmes  followed,  nil  beating  a 
fiiTnily  resemblance  to  our  own  home  rporls. 
A  came,  called  the  game  of  dish-songs,  was 
played  in  this  manner.  A  number  of  young 
m.iidens  deposited  ench  of  them  a  glove,  rintl, 
broueh.  or  other  article,  ia  a  deep  dish,  which 
wiks  presented  ta  a  married  lady  who  could 
sin^  Iho  disb-eongt  cleverly.  That  lady,  of 
eourie,   proved  to  be  the  universal  ([GnJus 


Madame  X.  The  maidens  formed  a  ciri  , 
Madame  having  covered  her  dish  nith  a 
napkin,  sang  over  it  sybilUne  orncles  in  ve  . 
slowly  and  solemnly,  shaking  the  urn  of  fate 
meanwhile.  Everybody  followed  the  song  in 
a  noisy,  joyous  chorus,  that  contrasted  with 
the  sybil's  solemn  tones,  and  at  the  close  of 
each  stanza  one  of  the  girls,  putting  her  hand 
under  the  napkin,  drew  a  trinket  out.  Thi- 
owner  of  this  was  of  course  the  person  b 
whom  tho  mysterious  prophecy  referred,  and 
mu»t  take  to  herself  whatever  meaning  It 
contained,  and  whatever  banter  could  be  made 
out  of  it.  Tliere  were  other  amnsements,  ' 
which  the  pith  con^stcd  in  dancing  around 
some  one  in  a  ring,  in  catching  and  kissing; 
Indeed  kissing  formed  a  vorr  conspicuous 
part  of  the  great  number  of  Siberian  games. 
A  common  forfeit  was  a  kiss  to  somebody. 
While  the  entertainmenU  of  the  evening  went 
on,  maskers  from  out  of  doors  walked  in  and 
out  to  show  themselves.  At  foor  o'clock  in 
the  morning  all  the  guests  sat  down  (o  supper. 

A  festive  sapper  in  Berezov,  after  a  party, 
Involves  an  array  of  not  less  than  a  hundred 
dishes.  First  there  is  always  the  essential 
dish — a  pirog — a  raised  cake  with  a  French 
crusL  Honour  having  been  done  to  I 
there  arrive  ducks  and  geese  in  every  form  of 
preparation,  plain  and  set  round  with  jellies  j 
tongues,  heads,  and  heels  of  oxen,  and  rein- 
deers ;  coloured  jellies,  aud  perhaps  a  ham 
cold  roast  pig  imported  from  Tobolsk.    These 

:g  been  removed,  there  follows  a  cou 
of  game  and  cutlets ;  after  that  a  cou 
of  roast  meat,  under  which  the  sight  of  tha 
table  is  completely  lost ;  it  includes  all  kinda 
of  game  found  in  tbe  surrounding  woods  (and 
kept  heaped  throughout  winter  in  tho  cold 
cellars  of^  Siberia,  as  we  keep  com  in  barns), 
geese,  docks,  partridges,  woodcocks,  snipes, 

'  '  the  place  of  honour.  roaEt  veal.  After 
this.  I  describe  a  real  supper  at  tbe  house  of 
the  Director  of  Police— rice  pudding,  with  a 
white  sauce  poured  over  it.  Thcu  sweet 
jellies ;  finally  several  sorts  of  cakes.  The 
dishes  were  placed  Brst  before  the  ladies,  and 
Uicn  taken  to  the  table  appropriated  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  to  the  great  dismny  ot  Ets 
t'elinska,  from  that  table  every  dish  went 

"■.  empty.  After  the  last  course,  the  lady  of 
bouse  entered  the  room  carrying  a  tray, 
which  was  tbe  stirrup  cup.  A  bottle  and 
champagne  glosses  being  presented  Bret  to 
the  ladies,  each  drank  to  the  health  of  her 
hoatess,  and  tho  gentlemen  then  followed 
their  lead.  This  parting  glass  consisted  of  a 
homemade  wine,  reaembliug  champagne  to 
the  eye,  and  made  of  raspberries  and  currants, 
with  the  rid  of  sugar  and  French  brandy. 

We  must  return  home  with  the  guesL 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  glad  to  have 
read  about  so  many  warm  hearts  in  so  c 
■  country.  A  great  deal  more  lo  tho  Rvme 
purpose  (and  some  noble  siorlca  about  bears) 
nil!  be  found  by  any  one  who  reads  tho  bon^ 
in  which  Eve  Felinska  baa  related  her  j#d 
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Btoiy.  It  cannot  be  read  bj  too  man j  people, 
for  it  is  a  thoroagfalj  good  book.  Among 
other  things,  all  people  will  be  glad  to  hear 
— and  most  old  people  too,  for  that  matter- 
that  there  arrived  at  Berezov  a  certain  Doctor 
Wakulinski,  a  yoana;  goyemment  ^ysiciau, 
that  he  won  the  loye  of  Joeepbine,  and 
married  her,  and  that  her  friend,  Eve  Felinska 
was  restored  to  her  liunily— -althongh  not 
until  she  had  endured  manj  weary  jean  of 
exile.  So  that  she  aUro  at  length  came  back 
to  her  own  home,  and  nobody  of  whom  we 
have  been  speakings  was  left  unhappy. 

CHIPS. 


CEoasmuB  custom  in  nobwat. 

At  Christiania,  and  in  other  Norwegian 
towns,  there  is  a  delicate  Christmas  way  of 
offering  to  a  lady  a  brooch,  or  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings, m  a  truss  of  hay.  The  house  door  of 
the  person  cofaiplimented  is  pushed  open,  and 
there  is  thrown  into  the  house  a  truss  of  hay 
or  straw,  a  skeaf  of  com,  or  bag  of  chaff.  In 
some  part  of  this  *'  bottle  of  hay  "  envelope, 
there  in  a  '*  naedle"  of  a  present  to  be  hunted 
for.  A  Mtid  of  mine  received  ftom  her 
betrothed,  acdordlng  to  this  Christmas  custom, 
and  ezceedinidy  liurge  brown  paper  parcel, 
which,  on  bang  opened  revealea  a  second 
parcel  with  a  lo^g  motto  on  the  cover.  And 
so  on.  putsel  within  parcel,motto  within  motto, 
till  the  kernel  of  this  paper  hurk — which  was 
at  length  discovered  to  be  a  delicate  piece  of 
minate  jewelry — was  arrived  at 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  Christmas  customs 
is  the  Norw^^an  practice  of  dving,  on 
Christmas-day,  a  dinner  to  the  birds.  On 
Christmas  morning,  every  ^ble,  gateway,  or 
barn-door,  is  decorated  with  a  sheaf  of  com 
fixed  on  the  top  of  a  tall  pole,  wherefirom  it 
is  intended  that  the  birds  shall  make  their 
Christmas  dinner.  Even  the  peasants  will 
contrive  to  have  a  handftil  set  by  for  tliis 

gurpose,  and  what  the  birds  do  not  eat  on 
lirlstmas-dav,  remains  for  them  to  finish  at 
their  leisure  through  the  winter.  The  carolling 
of  birds  about  these  poles  made  a  Norwegian 
Christmas  in  the  fields  quite  holy  to  me. 

On  New  Tear's  day,  in  Norway,  friends 
and  acquaintances  exchange  calls  and  good 
wishes.  In  the  comer  of  ewh  reception-room 
there  stands  a  little  table,  farnished  all 
throueh  the  day  with  wine  and  cakes,  and  due 
refreshment  for  the  visitors ;  who  talk,  and 
compliment,  and  flirt,  and  sip  wine,  and 
nibble  cake  ttom  house  to  house  with  great 
perseverance. 

Between  Christmas  and  Twelfth-day  mum- 
mers are  in  season.  They  are  called  «  Julcbuk- 
ker,"  or  Christmas  Goblins.  They  invariably 
appear  after  dark,  and  in  masks  and  fancy 
dresses.  A  host  may,  therefore,  have  to  enter- 
tain in  the  course  of  the  season,  a  Punch, 
M?Dhistophele8,  Charlemagne,  Number  Nip, 
Gustavus,  Oberott,  and  whole  companies  of 


other  fancied  or  historic  characters ;  but, 
tlieir  antics  are  performed  in  silcDce,  they  are 
not  particularly  cheerful  compwy. 

TIME  AND  THE  HOUR. 


These  are  few  persons,  I  beUere,  belong- 
ing to  what  I  may  call  the  middle  elass  of 
society   who   have   not  at  some  period   of 
their  lives  been  seized   or  possessed  of  a 
cvlindrical  metal  box,  containing  a  spring  of 
blueish  hue,  and  a  certain  number  of  wheels 
cogged,  or  otherwise  called  a  wateh.    At  this 
present  moment   of  writing,  I  have   such 
a  cylindrical  box-— snch  a  watch.     It  is  not 
by  any  means  a  handsome  watch.    It  is  not 
jewelled   in   any   of  its   holes,  neither  has 
it  a  lever,   or   escape  or  horisootal  move- 
ment, but   simply  an  old-£uhloned  aiUust- 
mcnt    of  the     "  verge "    nrinciple.      Nor 
does  its  old-fashionedness  give  it  valoe.     It 
is  old,  but  I  suspect  wortUess,  as  an  old 
hat,  or  an  old  pair   of  boots,  or  an    oUl 
umbrella.    It  is  not  a  littlo  enaBelled  bijou 
of  a  thing  to  nestle  in  a  lady's  bracdet, 
or  garnished  with  a  fairy  key,  and   bome 
elfin   chatelaine  of  "charms   to  Ue   in   a 
white  velvety  hand."     It   has  no   second 
hand — no  engraved  dial,  no  viow  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  or  trae  lover's  knot  in  diamonds, 
or  rabies  on  its  outer  lid.    It  does  not  strike 
chimes,  or  play  opera  tunes.    It  is  a  watch— 
a  hideous,  tumip4haped  affair,  with  a  tallov 
face,  begrimed  with  fat  mis-Bhapen  let  ten, 
and  with  a  huge  keyhole  in  its  countenance 
like  a  bleary  eye.    Its  hour  hand  is  crooked 
and  tarnished,  its  minute   hand  is  shorn  of 
three  parts  of  its  proper  length.     A  frieod 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  once  offered  it  for  Foie, 
called  it,  less  reverently  than  emphatically,  a 
*'  duffer  ; "  and  I  doubt,  were  I  to  offer  to 
raffle  it,  that  I  could  secure  a  snbecriptioa 
of  a  dozen  members  at  even  sixpence  ahead — 
even  on  the  signature  of  a  preliflBinaiy  treaty 
that  the  winner  was  to  spend  half  lis  value, 
and  the  '*  putter-up  "  the  other  half.    It  goes, 
sometimes,  after  a  great  deal  of  winding  up. 
and  ticks  with  a  harsh,  creaking,  discordant 
noise.      But   it   soon   grows  smggtsb   and 
morose — its  hands  moving,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  rather  backwards  than  forwards,  and 
requiring  to  be  shaken  violently,  or  bpngcd 
sharply  against  a  hard  snr&ce,  or  kept  in  a 
very  hot  room  to  prevent  its  stopj^ig.    Such 
is  my  watch  with  a  battered  oldf^ise,  which 
I  please  myself  sometimes  to  consider  silver, 
but  into  whoMjealMUOsltlon  I  amncrvooi 
of  inquiring,  lest  it  shocua  turn  out  to  be  old 
iron  or  laquered  copper,  or  rusted  pinchbeck, 
or  some  other  marine  store.    Yet,  seedy  and 
feeble,  and  superannuated  as  it  is— it  sticks 
to  me,  this  time-piece. 

Watches  of  greater  value  and  more  precioui 
materials,  together  with  chains,  pins,  ringi^ 
and  other  articles  of  jewelry,  I  have  fonid 
to  inherit  a  marvellous  property  of  departing 
fjrom  me ;  they  take  unto  thiiBselves  wings 
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and  Byttway,  withoat  givbg  me  theiilighteit 
ooliev.  leHing  me  only  memoriali—son*  emn 
In  the  sliape  of  frayed  tatton-boleii,  and  punc- 
tur«d  ewcks.  ood  nuly  morocoo  o»ees— 
memorial*  m  melimcboUly  tantttliBinK  «a  b 
nacd-up  cheque  book,  or  4  champagne  bill 
thttt  has  been  p^d.  Thia  walch  won't  go— 
tbrougb  Mr  »nd  foul  wotlier,  through  good 
«nd  evil  report,  it  wlheres  to  me.  •'  We  clomli 
tbe  Uill  thcgither : "  Md  pertrnpn  it  wilt  sleep 
with  me  U  the  Ibol  thereof,  when  I  go  to  the 
land  where  John  Auderwin  my  Jo,  and  many, 
many  mar*  J(*i»  and  Jo'Bbave  gone  before  me. 
The"dafltr"  ia  useleH  for  ^me-kecping 
pnrposei.  that  is  cettaio  :  I  can't  nell  It ;  I 
^1  n-ear  it  in  my  wuistcoat  pocket,  for  fear 
of  bcir.;  asked  the  time  and  not  being  able  to 
Iwnpibereto:  thnsriakiagridicaleaikdahame. 
I  won't  give  it  away,  or  hitih  it  oat  of  the 
wiadotF.  or  liquefy  It  in  a  ftTing-pan,  i  la 
niiiKt'-warVmaii.  Suppose  that  I  philoM- 
phiau  upon  it— that  I  view  it,  "duffer"  »> it 
b^inltircUtiooi  to  lime  and  the  hour— lo 
humau  energies  and  failurea  and  suiccwe— 
to  ihe  march  of  intellect  and  the  Ufa  ofmui. 
To  speak  of  time— the  veoerahle  figure  not 
incommoded  with  drapery,  with  toceloek. 
Ecylhe.  awl  hour  glow  (the  eanda  tor  ever 
runniug),  with  wings  and  foot  forever  poiwd 
upon  the  march.  "  Ttnijiu*  fiigil."  Iwill  bt 
Iwld  al  once  and  dlBWDt  Irnm  the  wise  old 
Time  does  not  fly.  He  hiu  no  wingi 
'  "    '       power  of  locomotion.  Ti^ 


the  unerring  Ha^r  on  the  brazen  page,  that 
we  waite.  or  upend,  or  employ.  The  nun  was 
the  drat  watchmaker,  and  IVom  hiu  rubicund 
dial  face  tells  lu  Ihe  time  of  day,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  [Ior«c  Guard«  and  Mr.  Bennett'i 
skelctoa  contrivance  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
King  Alfred  with  his  wax  chandlery,  later 
patient  German  ravanta  and  skilled  handi- 
craftsmen  ;  later  still,  your  Dents  and  Bregu- 
ets  put  bin  phases  into  eylindricat  boxea  and 
called  Ihcm  watches.  &iTants,  and  priestg, 
anil  rulers  had  been  at  work,  agea  before, 
to  call  so  many  suns  and  mooni  centuries, 
years,  and  days.  Cui^a  and  watches  gave 
DS  hours  and  minates ;  and  now  we  have  the 
presumption  to  call  Ihia  purely  boaineas-like 
agreement  and  convention  between  Strafburg 
arttflccrs,  Roman  high  priests,  atage-managen 
of  Olympian  sumes,  editors  orGregorian  and 
other  caleudarv,  compilers  of  Magnall's 
Quesliong  and  tables  of  dates,  qniet  workmen 
in  Clerkenwcll,  pretty  domseli  la  the  Pnlaii 
Royal,  and  Uemra.  Partridge,  Unrphy,  and 

i>._i....i    .1.  .1 ■- piakera,  Time;   aod 

e  aamnujoc  to  say  that  because  the 
Time  runi  too ;  that,  became  the 
Hand  sllila  surely,  gently,  slowly,  inevitably 
throngh  the  pb-like  aperture  between  the 
cryBtal  coaes.  that  Time  slides,  paasea,  too. 
Our  ancatott  knew  belter :  they  did  not  c&ll 
a  clock  a  time-piece  ;  the;  called  him  a 
haraCogr. 
And,  if  I  mention  ance»lor«,  I  anticlpalo  a 
nrm  nf  ihjeclioui  to  ujy   theory  of  time, 


Raphanl,  the  ilmi 


no  poised  Ibot, 

isand  wa«,andwLllbe.thesame— oachnnged,   __^ .  .„  „_^    ™.wj  ... 

unchangeable,  immutable.  Don't  mnke  ot  Unggeslcd  by  the  word  I  hare  mode  _ _ 
time  wn'gre,pitileB»lydeTonringhUcliiiaren  LWesloN,  my  oppooeat*  will  triumphaiitlr 
as  the  Virgil  and  Homer  men  would  make  ml  why.if  Time  bad  never  flown  or  movol, 
you  believe  ho  does.  Take  him  as  he  is;  whwe  would  bo  your  anccslocs  where  your 
calm,  tranquil,  uomoved  by  tlie  course  ot  aoliqnitjT 

ocnturiei,  and  ages,  and  years.  TakehlmasI  Kaw,Bhati»aMiqnily!  WhatlathUTon 
a  decent,  sober  ciliien,  sleeping  calmly  in  his  make  toeh  a  fuu  and  poUicr  about »  Wh«l 
well-worn  nightcap,  while  the  w"  t*f  7»l  M^SqmtT  to  a  man,  Ta  mLiT^^^^^^ 
mover,  the  real  eaenee  of  mobility)  t»  (or- mm luu he  to  do  with  utUuhe  bal  Ij/t'/ 
ever  gelling  up  »ltb  many  a  y*wn  ««d  riirug  and  while  be  r.ci^s  ti.  hsSf  .bolt  antinniw 
before  b«  riM,  w  going  to  bed  wUh  moi.  j  a  how  Mnj  of  the  years,  and  iJn.  aadX^ 
^,h„ria-i.ude««lwe.rine»  TakeTime  'j^^^lomsken^luS Wbm'i^lrievX 
™™-  How  many  minutes  br  r^^.i.  ,.,i 

'^.'iivst'is'*''""'"'-"' 


sigh  of  loaitode  and  wearincM.    Take  Time 
ua  bridge  slimithiiii  and  dry,  and  weadyaa 


herl   and  statiooar^  is  tbla  oU  1 

does  not  measure-  ii.".     If?  w:inW  Os  -. 
nei-M  inlrrf  r-  ■■■■'■  ■-      "■■•nnthi 


.■■  flioiMCor   HiMbah,^  b«i^*"l?^  *"ii 

",. .'ill^at  did'crwl  neriila  1  ^m^l^^J^i  ""=""<.  Mnsi 
„.-,  and  p'.rnod*  MyhMtlMe  i^T^^J^  '''^^^  «t  '(■■ 

..■,„«.\    Ihnt    ir<.  lan^^M  I  1—0.17:    "■*    Odds   W,„„. 


rime,  or  waiilerl  Time,  or  « 
Tcinpui  fugil  I    Time  doea 

I  do  not  fly  in  the  due  of  Ihe 
Ueoy  the  truth  of  the  moll 

I    graved  Iherejra.    I(_  is  tbe  gold^ 


cads  iretive-n 
iwell-tn. 


r 
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into  the  station  T  Aminntel— in  that  sab- 
division  of  the  daj  how  manj  words  of 
hope,  or  love,  or  mnrderons  accasation,  or 
frenzied  anxiety,  or  kindly  greeting,  will 
throb  through  tiie  sentient  wires  of  the  tele- 
graph, over  marshy  and  meadow,  and  lea- 
through  hills  and  tonnela  across  vallevs 
and  deep  rivers  ?  A  minnte  will  break  the 
back  of  the  stronff  steam-fhip,  and  send  her 
with  all  her  fireif^t  of  mailed  warriors^  and 
weather-beaten  mariners,  and  restive  char- 
ffers,  down  to  the  coral  reeft  and  the  pearls  that 
lie  in  dead  men's  eyes,  to  be  no  more  heard  of 
till  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead  1  A  minnte 
decides  the  Derby,  settles  whether  the  firm 
of  Ingots,  Naggftts,  Bnllion,  and  Co.  shall  go 
into  the  Grazette  and  Bssinffhall  Street,  or 
its  senior  partner.  Sir  John  Ingots,  into  the 
Honae  of  Peers.  Gnilty,  or  not  gnilty  :  the 
billet  of  all  the  ballets  at  a  battle ;  head 
or  tail :  "  ham  will  yoa  have  it  T"  or  ''  no 
eflfects ;'' — all  these  lie  within  the  compass  of 
a  minute,  of  less  than  a  minute,  of  the  infini- 
tesimal partii^e  of  a  minute  I 

I  have  he^d  of  some  little  ephemeral 
insects— aiUnialcul»—4)lllions  of  which  thcv 
say  could  dsnce  hornpipes  on  a  needle's 
I>oint — ^trillioiD^  of  which  could  hold  mass 
meetings  on  t]|e  prickle  of  a  gooseberry— so 
small  are  then  T et  each  of  the  infinitesimal 
entomologiosl:  Lilliputians  mi^t  possess  a 
trifle  of  a  hundred  legs  or  so ;  and  who  shall 
say  each  does  not  feel  pain  and  pleasure — 
heat  and  cold— as  we  bigger  animals  do. 
The  duration  of  life  with  these  emphemera 
sometimes  reaches,  but  seldom  exceeds  a 
minute.  Within  the  sixty  seconds  they  live 
and  die,  and  strut  and  frcft  their  fiftv  pair  of 
legs  upon  their  vegetable  stage.  Within  a 
minute  they  act  the  part  for  which  they 
have  been  cast  by  the  Great  First  Cause — 
within  the  minute  they  serve  as  rivets  or 
links  or  rivets,  or  something  microscopically 
small,  but  not  despicable,  in  the  Great  Chain 
that  binds  all  Nature  to  agree.  If  some  of 
them  be  such  strong,  and  vigorous,  and  ab- 
stemious insects  as  to  live  to  the  prodigious 
age  of  a  minute  and  a  half,  they  must  be 
looked  at  by  the  young  animaiculao— the 
spruce  fellows  some  twenty  seconds  old  or  so, 
as  astonishing  centenarians,  patriarchs  of 
the  cabbage-leaf — sages  of  grass-blades. 
WHien  they  die,  perhaps  thev  are  buried  in 
great  pomp  and  state  in  toe  pores  of  a 
strawberry  —  the  funeral  puff-ball  being 
drawn  by  four  earwigs,  and  all  the  top  places 
on  the  neighbouring  spear  grass  being  at  a  pre- 
mium ;  or  perchance  they  dye  their  venerable 
green  locks  purble-black,  just  as  they  are  on 
the  brink  of  the  tomb,  thrust  their  feeble 
legs  into  tight  boots,  manacle  their  trembling 
antcnnsB  into  primrose-coloured  gloves  ;  and, 
with  hats  cocked  stiffly  on  their  palsied  old 
pates,  hobble  up  and  down  some  Regent- 
street  of  a  daisy — some  Burlington-arcade 
of  an  apple-pip,  leering  at  the  damsels  who 
are  carrying  home  Queen  Mab's  court  dress  | 


in  a  cobweb  band-box.  How  fmmenaely 
superior  are  you,  Mr.  Lemuel  GolUver,  look- 
ing down  on  these  a  million  tlaes  diminished 
LiUipntians.  How  many  ibet  yoa  have  to 
look  down  upon  these  tiny  tttngs.  How 
strong  a  microscope  you  must  kave  to  be  able 
to  discern  even  an  agglomeratloQ  oi  a  hun- 
dred or  two  of  these  insect-thlnga.  Dear 
Lemuel,  are  there  any  people  up  yonder, 
in  any  of  those  shining  orbs,  who  look  down 
upon  us,  who  are  as  amasiogly  saper^lious, 
patroniilng,  condescending  as  we  aro— none  of 
whose  microscopes  would  be  strong  enough 
to  discern  one  hundred  Mammoths  all  in  a 
row,  let  alone  men.  Do  they  take  ns  for 
animaleuln,  infusoria,  e^lhemenf  Dear 
Lemuel,  did  Doctor  Swift,  think  yoo,  before 
the  chords  of  his  mind  broke,  mean  to  write 
merely  a  boy's  story  book,  or  did  he  gently, 
kindly,  shrewdly  try  to  tea^  ns  that  we  are 
not  so  very  very  great  after sll;  and  that  puz- 
zled as  we  may  be  to  find  when  minuteness 
ends;  so  there  may  be  some  thousands  of 
planets  somewhere  m  space  where  men  grow 
great  by  degrees  and  beautifully  larger. 

Antiquity  I  what  would  be  oor  poor  little 
antiquity  to  the  men  in  the  moon,  If  men 
there  be  there,  and  bigger  than  wet 
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Antthino  like  hurry  should  be  avoided  in 
travelling.  It  is  better  to  see  one  country 
than  to  scamper  over  three.  Unlncklly,  few 
persons  seem  to  understand  this,  and  conse- 
quently carry  home  little  else  than  impres- 
sions of  railroads,  hotels,  and  steam-packets, 
ending  their  journey  thoroughly  knocked  op. 
I  met  a  Scotch  clergyman  at  Frankfort,  and 
he  was  going  on  to  Berlin,  though  he  had 
never  been  abroad  before,  and  had  only  a 
fortnight  for  his  trip.  He  was  a  psle,  thin 
man,  with  light,  straggling,  frightened  hair, 
and  in  a  perpetual  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. I  am  afraid,  too,  he  had  a  purse  too 
light  to  carry  him  comfortably  so  far.  He 
would  have  passed  his  time  much  more  use- 
fully and  pleasantly,  if  he  had  cronsed  over 
from  Dover  to  Ostend,  and  wandered  leisnrehr 
over  the  glorious  old  cities  of  Belgium,  viu 
their  noble  Church  architecture  and  pleasant 
memories  of  olden  chivalry  and  paintctt  who 
were  almost  princes.  His  fortnight  mUht  have 
been  enough  for  the  lakes  of  Cumjhmand,  or 
even  as  times  go,  perhaps,  for  Holkibd.  But 
what,  except  a  sillyjuflibtjof  ideas,  could  he 
expect  to  carry  nome  after  fourteen  days  fqpent 
in  gallopping  through  Belgium,  part  of  Pros- 
sia,  Nassau,  Darmstadt.  Frankfort,  HanoTer, 
Brunswick,  and  half-a-dozen  other  places. 

As  a  rule,  a  young  man  travelling  to  com- 
plete his  education  should  pass  at  least  three 
months  in  each  of  the  great  countries  of 
Europe,  or  he  is  likely  to  carry  away  a  vciy 
incorrect  idea  of  each.  He  should  spend  dx 
weeks  or  two  months  in  the  capital,  to  gather 
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the  fiill  Ihitl  or  hiB  lell«n  of  iDtroductioa, 
BQd  of  thc*e  it  ta  impoMlblc  to  cony  too 
nuiijr.  ATlcr  irhicli  be  maj  lake  wing,  and 
tm  the  rifit  or  bis  time  In  Tieiting  tbe  cbler 
objects  of  interest  io  the  proTioccs.  GeQU- 
rall;  lie  will  Rail  three dajaquitc  aufScicnt  to 
givu  to  llio  most  celebrated  places;  tboiigb 
Seville,  Conlora,  Coloene,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, nnd  tnore  towns  than  I  cnn  call  to  mind, 
arc  faii'ly  entitled  to  u  much  lime  ita  be  baa 
to  spaTP.  This  raiut,  bowercr,  of  course  b« 
re!;iiUled  in  a  great  meniturc  by  bia  own 
ta.-'teB.  While  in  the  cnpUal.  also,  he  elioald 
cnd^nroor  to  obtaiD  lis  man]'  letters  or  lalro- 
duclion  as  p0)»ible  to  pernoos  of  inOuencG 
residing  in  other  pwta  of  tbe  counlrr.  They 
will  be  useful  to  bim  in  inDumeraUc  cases  ; 
and  he  i^houlil  never  allow  a  habit  of  lazlncEs 
and  indiB'urcnce — apt  enough  to  creep  over 
trATclkr*  —  to  prevent  hU  making  use  ol 
them,  lie  will  ttiua  learn  (in  a  month)  more 
of  the  teal  «tato  of  polilice  and  mnnueni  in  a 
coantry  than  be  conld  othemiHe  get  at  in  a 
j^ear.  It  will  be  well  for  him  too,  now  and 
then  to  tHkc  a  pedettriaa  ramble  fur  •  couple 
of  days,  and  throw  himself  upon  bla  own  re- 
Bourcea  in  Qofreqaented  placea.  I  think  well, 
also,  ol  Lord  Bacon's  advico  that,  while  ia 
the  capital  he  ahonld  change  his  lodgings 
from  one  <ttiarler  of  tbe  town  to  another. 

As  for  companions  and  acqunintances,  the 
more  be  hu  the  better.  Let  him  be  rery 
eautloiK,  howercr,  never  to  be  drawn  into 
cooTcrsaliotis  on  politics,  for  his  very  valet  is 
nlmost  certain  to  be  a  ^y ;  aud  at  least  one 
oat  ofererj  half  dozen  people  he  meets  bos  a 
sharper  eye  on  hira  than  he  Ihinlis.  If,  there- 
fore, he  wish  lo  get  at  the  hicts,  let  him  keep 
his  opinions  to  himself,  whatever  they  may 
be.  He  must  not  tbrget,  either,  that  he  will 
be  ofleo  wilfally  misled— sometimes  by  dunces 
andsomelimcnbjpereoBslnterested  in  innocu- 
lating  him  with  their  own  rietri ;  for,  it  is 
generally  thonghtthat  anEaglishmaa  travel- 
Ung,  is  making  notes  for  a  book,  lo  be  publish- 
ed when  he  gets  home.  Perhaps  tbe  safest 
companions  he  can  have,  after  the  gentlemen  of 
his  own  embassy,  are  offlcera  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  or,  as  these  ate  oflea  dull  fellows 
enough,  let  him  look  ont  for  some  pleasant 
Old  librarian  or  keeper  ofamitaeaai.  Their 
ao^uaintancc  is  cosily  made  ;  and  IVom  them  a 
funA  of  information  mar  be  often  obtained, 
ithic^iaverywell  worthharing.    English: 

I _^v.,.i..j  ._ 'oreign  country 

I  against  It,  and  all 

.     ,  with  a  good  deal  o" 

doubt  and  •  tesi^atlOn  to  jndgs  figt  one's  self. 

I  said  something  about  the  expenses  of 
travelling,  In  a  former  paper ;  let  me  now 
return  to  the  subject.  A  friend  of  mine,  n 
young  cenllemui  in  a  very  good  position  in 
life.  Ml  Parii  last  May,  and  returned  to  it 
la»tS*^ti'mber.  Dnringlhistlme  he  travelled 
over  the  greater  port  of  Europe  and  the 
Eivl.  going  evtn  to  Palestine.  He  hod 
indeed,  no  wrvant;  hut   be   took   Bnt-class 


„  cMablidied  In  any  foreign  country 
{KnerallyMl  of  prejudices  against  It,  and 
llieysay  thodl^be  resoiiad  with  a  good  deal  of 


places  on  all  railroads,  and  ft  seat  tn  the 
eoupii   or  best  parts  of  diligeacct  (called, 

pleasantly,  tilwagen.  In  Germnnv,  because 
they  go  BO  slowly),  and  he  halted  always  at 
the  best  hotels.  Uc  was  a  quiet,  modest  fel- 
low, however,  nod  did  not  think  It  worth  while 
to  get  a  headache  by  drinking  bnd  champagne 
at  dinner,  because  it  is  expensive.  I  dare 
say  he  did  not  scold  the  nailers  cither,  and 
so  hnve  to  pay  for  his  lordly  alri ;  neither 
could  ho  hare  bought  ft  great  quantity  of 
useless  things;  and  It  Is  probable  that  be 
wont  to  tbe  bUIIs  of  theatres  instead  of  tak- 
ing a  private  hoi,  thus  seeing  better  and  not 
oaylng  so  much.  When  my  friend  got  borne, 
lie  found  that  in  precisely  four  months  he  bad 
spent,  purchases  included,  the  sum  of  exactly 
three  thousand  francs,  or  one  hnndred  and 
twenty  pounds  sterling. 

A  trip  up  and  down  the  Rhine  (bceplnfc 
clear  of  llamburg ;  it  is  not  on  the  road,  and  I 
advise  noliody  lo  go  there),  B«ff  be  done  very 
jollily  for  twenty  pounds :  a  party  of  three  or 
four  may  perhaps  do  it  for  less  If  they  cut 
close,  and  would  not  have  wax  candlee  to  go 
to  bed  by,  in  spi  te  of  the  frantic  rush  of  the 
waiters  to  light  them.  A  party  of  young 
college  men  meeting  at  Bonn,  in  16-18, 
travelled  subsequently  over  Ewitzerland  on 
foot  for  llfleen  pounds  a  bead  ;  bnt  then 
tliey  were  Germans,  end  I  know  one  of  that  cn- 
IhuHlulic  nation,  eon  of  one  of  the  first 
scholars  In  Europe,  who  come  fl'om  Brei 
toLondonwithjust  three  pounds  In  his  pocket, 
and  stayed  iu  Eugtond  eiaully  6ne  month  upon 
it,  working  his  pas.<iBge  out  and  home  before 
the  mast.  He  says  he  found  it  very  good  fun, 
and  I  dare  say  he  did  ;  I  am  sure  1  should  be 
proud  of  such  a  feat,  and  so  would  any  cpirlt- 
cd  lad  who  wished  to  see  the  world.  I  must 
confefs,  however,  that  his  hands  were 
very  moch  like  those  of  a  wriling-maalei 
a  ladies'  school  afterwards,  and  that  when 
he  called  at  my  lodgings  in  London,  he  ' 
supposed  bv  the  servants  to  be  a  smuggler. 
It  is  a  frolic,  too,  that  won't  do  for  any  man 
much  under  twelve  stone,  however  light- 
hearted. 

An  agreeable  ramble,  for  a  week,  over 
lakes  of  Cumberland,  need  not  cost  m  . 
than  ten  pounds ;  oud  you  may  go  through 
most  of  the  scenery  of  Scott's  uovuls  fur  an 
additional  fifteen.  In  IS-IT,  I  went  ft'om 
Edioburt:h  to  the  Trossocks,  with  a  party  of 
three  others;  who  were  three  days  absent, 
returning  by  Glasgow,  and  spent  just  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  head.  1  da  not  recom- 
mond  any  one  who  bas  really  a  tosto  for 
benutif^il  scenery  to  go  abroad  for  it  until  he 
hiu  feva  Grasmere  and  Windermera,  Loch 
Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond,  and  "  Stirltng'i 
tower  and  town."  And  as  for  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney  in  Ireland,  he  really  will  1 
nothing  BO  lovely,  the  whole  world  over, 
think  that  the  river  from  Cove  lo  Cork  is 
incomparably  more  beautiful  than  tbe  boasted 
Kcnery  between   liouen   and    Barrc,  and  I 
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have  never  seen  a  mountain  which  struck  me 
as  more  grand  and  solemn  than  Beuledi: 
especially  if  seen  as  I  saw  it,  while  smoking  a 
cigar  one  evening  in  the  pretty  garden  of  Mrs. 
Stewart's  Inn  at  Ardnacrachan  bv  moonlight 

There  is  another  unspeakable  charm  in  our 
home  scenery,  and  one  which  belongs  to  no 
other.  Is  is  mixed  up  with  the  history  and 
the  legends  of  our  own  land,  and  we  can 
listen  by  the  fire,  or,  dtting  on  the  stump  of 
some  old  traditiontd  tree  by  moonlight  to 
the  dark  superstition  of  the  peasantiy,  and 
thus  learn  to  understand  the  hearts  and  feel- 
ings of  our  own  countrymen — a  knowledge, 
I  should  say,  quite  as  useful  to  a  public  man 
(and,  thank  Heaven,  we  are  all  public  men  in 
England),  as  anvthing  he  may  learn  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube — beautiful 
as  are  the  sri'eet  dreams  of  the  old  German 
bards,  and  the  stirrinc^  songs  and  wild  tales 
of  the  Magyar  and  uxe  l^lack.  Besides, 
there  is  another  thing  I  have  altogether  for- 
gotten. We  can  understand  the  picturesque 
language  of  our  own  peasantry,  with  a 
thought  in  every  phrase ;  but  how  many  of 
us  can  feel  tht  true  charm  of  a  foreign  patois, 
or  cares  to  puizle  himself  with  it  when  tired 
at  night?  In  the  one  case,  a  talk  with  a 
rural  worthy  is  the  most  refreshing  thing  I 
know  of  to  a  faded  town  mind. 

It  is  a  great  nuisance  to  have  to  make  a 
bargain  with  your  innkeeper  immediately  on 
your  arrival  ;  and  it  is  the  lost  thing  a  smart 
man  will  do,  however  slender  his  purse.  He 
is  sure  to  Ret  tlie  worst  room  in  the  house  by 
it,  and  will  pleep  none  the  cheaper  ;  besides 
looking  small,  and  being  thought  a  quiz. 
Indeed,  I  need  not  tell  the  observant  indi- 
vidual who  has  ever  crossed  the  Channel  that 
of  all  travellers  the  variety  V  Anglais  Tourist 
is  looked  upon  as  the  finest  game,  and  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  the  whole  household 
arc  agog  to  laugh  at  him.  No  matter,  there- 
fore, how  poor  you  are,  take  up  your  quarters 
quietly  in  the  rooms  they  give  you,  if  you  do 
not  want  to  be  roasted  for  the  amusement  of 
the  waiter.  As  a  means  of  checking  extor- 
tion, order  up  your  bill  every  night.  If  you 
then  go  into  the  landlord's  private  room,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  quiet  conversation  with 
him  object  to  any  item  you  consider  too  much, 
you  will  find  your  expenses  diminished  in  the 
most  polite  way  possible.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  prefer  summoning  the  waiter  by 
half-a-dozen  furious  pulls  at  your  bell ;  and, 
after  having  thundered  at  him  unintelligibly, 
and  to  his  great  delipht,  for  five  minutes 
proceed  to  vent  your  Britannic  indignation 
at  roguery  on  mine  host  in  person  (if  you 


can  find  him),  yon  are  very  likely  all  to  get 
red  faces  together,  as  the  discussion  waxes 
w/o'm,  but  your  bill  will  remain  undiminished 
to  the  end  of  time. 

Another  mistake  economical  people  often 
make,  is,  that  of  going  to  bad  hotels.    Engl  ish- 
men   should   always  use    the  best,  and,  if 
possible,  that  most  frequented  by  their  own 
countrymen ;  for  the  proprietors  of  out-of- 
the-way  little  taverns  ^ill  be  sure  to  have 
heard  such  fabulous  accounts  of  the  depths  of 
our  pockets,  that  the  bills  they  make  out  are 
surprising.     I  rememl>er  arriving  in  Rouen 
late  one  night,  and  having  missed  the  last 
train  to  Paris,  I  turned  into  the  first  miser- 
able little  inn  I  could  find  near  the  railroad, 
to  pass  the  few  hours  before  the  first  train 
started  in  the  morning.    I  had  supper  and  a 
bed  ;  such  a  bed  I  If  certain  Utile  animals  in  it 
had  only  been  unanimous,  tbey  might  casilj 
have  dislodged  me  ;   but,  fortunately  they 
were  French  fleas,  and  there  was  division  in 
their  councils.   They  moved  me,  however,  and 
pretty  briskly.    I  db  not  think  I  ever  passed 
such  a  lively  night  in  my  life:  and  in  the  cold, 
^rey,  damp  atmosphere  of  a  Norman  morning 
in  spring,  X  found  myself  shivering  before  my 
hostess  asking  for  my  bilL    My  ban  felt  like 
wire,  and  I  am  sure  mv  face  must  Yore  looked 
like  a  badly  cooked  plum-pudding  ;  it  felt  so 
swelled  and  bumped  from  the  offensive  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy  on  the  previous  nighL 
My  bill,  however,  was  thirty  francs,  or  alK)at 
four  times  as  much  as  I  should  have  paid  at 
the  first  hotel  in  the  town.    But  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  rather  brisk 
conversation  in  which  I  remonstratcnl,  mine 
hostess  (as  pretty  a  little  specimen  of  a  French 
virago  as  you  would  wish  to  see)  let  out  tiic 
whole  secret,  by  telling  me  frankly,  "  that  fhe 
had  never  before  seen  a  pigeon  of  my  species, 
and  she  therefore  determined  to  pluck  me.*' 
And  she  did. 

As  a  rule  it  is  a  good  plan  never  to 
negociate  with  the  waiter  about  an  over- 
charge or  an  inconvenience,  but  always  with 
the  landlord  in  person,  and,  if  pof«ible,  when 
nobody  else  is  present.  Always  pay  up  your 
bill,  too,  some  hours  before  you  start,  or  joa 
will  find  half  a  score  of  complaints,  perliapf^ 
to  make,  and  nobody  to  hear  them.  Kine 
host  nearly  always  takes  care  to  be  out  of  the 
way  after  sending  in  an  extortionate  hiU  to  a 
departing  guest ;  and  out  of  the  waj  he  will 
remain,  until  you  are  safely  off,  aaa  nobody 
else  can  help  you.  Mine  host  ie,  indeed,  as 
full  of  tricks  as  a  paiitCH«ijiic— especially  if 
an  Italian ;  so  that  it  is  better  always  to  keep 
a  tight  hand  on  him. 
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WnERE  WB  STOPPED  GKOWISG. 

Ftw  peopla  who  havo  been  mnch  in  Ihe 
Focielj  of  oliii'lrtD,  are  likdf  to  bo  EpinrBnt 
or  the  BorrowfUl  foclingeomelimMiiwttknncd 
in  tbt  mind  1>t  the  ides  or  a  favorite  oblld'i 
"grofrlng  up.'  ThUia  inlelligiljle  enough. 
Childbooil  ia  usnaHj  to  b^imtiCul  and  en- 
gsglng,  Itial,  RettlDgaelde  flie  nmoj  tnbjecU 
of  prornuud  ia[Ere«t  vblch  It  often  to  ~ 
ordinarily  thouBhtTBl  qjjserrer ;  and  c 
Betting  acidic,  too,  the  natural  caprices  of 
Btron}!  nlTection  and  prepoascsaion ;  Vaere  i«  a 
mournful  nhadow  of  the  common  lot,  In  the 
notion  of  Its  chaneliig  and  fading  iato  any. 
thing  ehc.  The  sentimtnt  U  unreasoning 
and  TSKuc,  and  does  not  abapo  itaelf  into  a 
wish.  To  consider  what  the  dependent  little 
creature  would  do  vitbout  MB.  or  In  the 
course  of  how  few  years  it  would  bo  in  as 
bad  a  condition  at  those  tcrrihic  immartala 
upon  earth,  engendered  in  the  cloom  of 
Swift's  wise  fancy,  Is  not  within  the  ranze 
of  £0  fleeting  a  tbought.  Neltbcr  does  the 
Imagination  then  enter  Into  such  details  as 
the  picturing  of  childhood  come  to  old  age,  or 
of  old  age  carried  bock  to  clilldhood,  or  of 
the  pretty  bnbj  boyarrlved  at  that  perplexing 
slutu  of  Immaturily  tvhcn  Mk.  Caiilyi.g  In 
mircj  lo  societj,  would  jratbim  under  a  bar- 
lul  fur  fix  years.  The  regret  ia  transitorr. 
iiiiliirul  to  a  ahitrt-Uv»d  cteatarc  In  a  world 
of  i^hangc,  baj  no  hold  in  the  judgment,  oad 
■p  comiw  and  parses  away. 

Bui  no,  the  writer,  hnring  been  cooBCJousof 
Ihe'^cusation  the  other  mgbt — for,  at  Ibit 
prestDt  {^.-ofon  mo^t  of  us  are  much  in  oliililiib 
(■nfii|-itnv,  an'\  ivc  iifnoug  the  rest — were  led 

t -I'll  r  ■■■111  r|,.  L  [here  wero  any  tbiuga  as 

I'.'.      ■   ■■''-  .    ■.;.il  We  actually  did  atop 

:::■  ..-■:,■  .  .■:.-  a  child,  frc  bad  a 
I/11  '.■::■.  :',.  i.^i  -.■.iiiild  hfr  very  short ;  but, 
oj.  «uL,„-  .;  Jul  aa  iiillows,  were  gjjri  lo  And 
it  longL'i  than  we  bad  expected. 

We  havo  navtt  grown  the  tbooBandth  part 
of  an  Inch  out  af  Itobioson  Crusoe.  Ho  Qts 
as  juBl  as  well,  ud  In  ciactly  Ihe  came  way, 
a.'^  when  we  were  among  the  smallest  of  the 
(niflll.     Wo    bare  never   groan  out  of  bis 

Carrol.  orbUdo^,  or  bis  Ibwllng-plece,  or  the 
orrilik  old  iloriog  goat  be  came  upon  la  the 
cai-e,  or  bin  rustr  money,  or  bU  cap,  or 
ttmbrcllo.    There  baa  been  no  change  In  the 


manofactare  of  telescopes,  since  thai  lilcsscd 
iihip'Biipy-glasawaHmade,lh rough  which, tying 
on  his  breaxt  on  the  (op  of  bit  fortilication, 
with  the  ladder  draim  up  after  him  and  all 
mode  aatb,  he  saw  the  black  flgurcij  of  those 
Cannibals  moving  round  the  l&e  on  the  lea- 
sand,  as  the  monsters  danced  themselves  into 
an  appetite  for  dinner,  WohavebeTor  Rrown 
oat  of  Friday,  or  the  eiccllenl  old  father  be 
was  so  glad  to  see,  or  the  grave  and  gentle- 
manly  Spaniard,  or  Uie  reprobate  IVjil  At- 
kins, or  the  knowing  way  In  which  hu  and 
those  other  mutineers  were  lured  up  Inlo  the 
Island  when  tboy  came  aahore  there,  and 
their  boat  was  stove.  We  bave  got  no  nearer 
Heaven  b;  the  altitude  of  an  atom,  in  respect 
of  the  tragic-comic  bear  whom  Friday  caused 
to  dance  upon  a  tree,  or  the  awful  array  of 
howling  wolves  in  the  dismal  iTeatber,  who 
were  mAl  to  make  good  entertainment  of  man 
and  tica,9t.  and  who  were  receive^  with  trains 
of  tninpondrr  laid  on  fallen  trees,  and  Hred 
by  the  snapping  of  pistoli^ ;  and  who  r 
blazing  into  the  forest  darkntss,  or  wc 
blown  up  famously.  Never  sail  we,  idle,  in  a 
little  boat,  and  bear  the  rippling;  water  at  the 
prow,  and  look  npon  the  land,  but  we  know 
that  our  boat-growth  itopped  for  ever,  when 
Robinson  Crnsoc  sailed  round  tbe  laland,  and, 
having  been  nearly  lost,  was  so  alfectionalely 


awakened  out  of  his  deep  at  home  again  by 
that  immortal  parrot,  great  progenitor  of  ufl 
the  parroti  we  liav 


that  immortal  parrot,  great  progenitor  ol 
■  known. 

_  ..  „  .■  .■     '     "^n  *'"'  prenl  Haroao 

Alrapcbid  Fpelt  bis  name  so,  and  when  no- 
body bad  ever  beard  of  a  Jin.  Wbeu  the 
Sultan  of  tbo  ludiea  Wia  a  mighty  pprson- 
ago,  lo  be  opyroacbed  respectfully  even  on 
the  stage  ;  ami  wjien  all  the  dixtt ling  wonders 
of  those  manr  niriits  held  far  too  high  a 
place  in  the  imagination  to  bo  burlesqued 
and    parodied.    Wiien   Ulue   Beard,   conde- 

'lepbant,  and  knew  no  more 
of  slang  than  Smserlt.  Our  growth  stopped, 
when  Don  Quixote  might  have  been  t'  '' 
after  alt  In  Roiug  about  lo  succour  (be 
truBsed,  and  when  the  priest  ana  the  liarber 
were  no  more  iuatllled  in  burning  hm  books 
than  they  would  have  been  In  making  n  bon- 
fire of  our  own  two  bed-room  shelves.  When 
bad   a   heart,   and  was,  somehow 
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or  otbcr,  not  at  all  worldly  that  we  loiew  of: 
uQd  when  it  was  a  wonderful  accident  that  the 
end  of  that  interesting  story  in  the  Sentimen- 
tal Journey,  commencing  wiih  the  windy 
night,  and  the  notary,  and  the  Pont  Nenf 
and  the  hat  blown  off,  was  not  to  be  found 
in  our  Edition  thougli  wo  looked  for  it  a 
thousand  times. 

We  have  never  grown  out  of  the  real 
original  roaring  giants*  We  have  seen  modern 
giants,  for  various  considerations  ranging 
from  a  penny  to  half-a-crown ;  but,  they  have 
only  had  a  head  a-piece,  and  have  been 
merely  large  men,  and  not  always  that.  We 
have  never  outgrown  the  putting  to  ourselves 
of  this  suppositious  case :  Whether,  if  we, 
with  a  large  company  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
bad  been  put  in  his  (by  which  we  mean,  of 
course,  in  Jack's)  trying  situation,  we  should 
have  had  at  once  the  courage  and  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  take  the  golden  crowns 
(which  it  seems  they  always  wore  as  night-caps) 
off  the  hea^i  of  the  giant's  children  as  they 
lay  a-bed,  and  put  them  on  our  family  ;  thus 
causing  ouv  treacherous  host  to  batter  his 
own  oflepridg,  and  spare  ns.  We  have  never 
outgrown  a  want  of  confidence  in  ourselves, 
in  tliis  particular. 

There  are  real  people  and  places  that  we 
have  never  -outgrown,  though  they  them- 
selves may  have  passed  awav  long  since : 
which  we  always  regard  with  the  eye  and 
mind  of  childhood.  We  miss  a  tea-tray  shop, 
for  many  years  at  the  corner  of  Bedfoaa  Street 
and  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
where  there  was  a  tea-tray  in  the  window  re- 
presenting, with  an  exquisite  Art  that  we 
have  not  outgrown  either,  the  departure  from 
home  for  school,  at  breakfast  time,  of  two 
boys— one  boy  used  to  it;  the  other,  not 
There  was  a  charming  mother  in  a  bygone 
fashion,  evidently  much  affected  though 
trying  to  hide  it ;  and  a  little  sister,  bearing, 
as  we  remember,  a  basket  of  fruit  for  the 
consolation  of  the  unused  brother ;  what 
time  the  used  one,  receiving  advice  we  opine 
from  his  grandmother,  drew  on  his  glove  in 
a  manner  we  once  considered  unfeelmg,  but 
which  wc  were  afterwards  inclined  to  hope 
might  be  only  his  bra^.  There  were  some 
corded  boxes  and  &ithful  servants;  and 
there  was  a  breakfast-table,  with  accessories 
(an  urn  and  plate  of  toast  particularly)  our 
admiration  of  which,  as  perfect  illusions, 
we  have  never  outgrown  and  aever  shall 
outgrow. 

We  never  have  outgrown  the  whole  region 
of  Covent  Garden.  Wc  preserve  it  aa  a  fine, 
dissipated,  insoluble  mystery.  We  believe 
tliat  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  Colman's 
Broad  Grins  still  lives  in  King  Street.  We 
have  a  general  idea  that  the  passages  at  the 
Old  Ilummums  lead  to  groves  of  gorgeous 
bed-rooms,  eating  out  the  whole  of  the  adja- 
cent houses :  where  Chamberlains  who  have 
never  been  in  bed  themselves  for  fifty  years, 
ihow  any  country  gentleman  who  rings  at 


the  bell,  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  to  loxuriou 
repose  in  palatial  apartments  fitted  op  after 
the  Eastern  manner.    (We  have  dept  therein 
our  time,  but  that  makes  no  diflbrence.)  There 
Is   a   fine  secresj  and  myaleiy  about   the 
Piazza ;— how  you  get  up  to  those  rooms  abore 
it,  and  what  reckless  deeds  are  done  there. 
(We  know  some  of  those  amrtmsnts  verj 
well,  but  that  does  not  rignilr  in  the  least.) 
We   have    not   outgrown    the    two    great 
Theatres.    Ghosts  of  great  names  are  always 
getting  up  the  most   extraordhiary  panto- 
mimes in  them,  with  scenery  and  Inaenuiery 
on  a  tremendous  scale.    We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  critics  sit  in  the  pit  of  both  houses, 
every  night    Even  as  we  write  in  our  com* 
mon-place  office,  we  behold  from  the  window, 
four  young    ladies    with    peeultarlj    limp 
bonnets,  and  of  a  yellow  or  drab  style  of 
beauty,  making  for  the  st^e-door  of  tlic  Ly- 
ceum Theatre,  in  the  dlity  little  fog-cboked 
street  over  the  way.      Omrn   up  wisdom 
whispers  that  these  are  biantifhl  fairies  by 
night,  and  that  they  will  lad  Fairy  Land 
dirty  even  to  their  nplashed  skirts,  and  rather 
cold  and  dull  (notwAhstanding  Us  mixed  gas 
and  davlight),  this  easterly  aonlng.    But, 
we  don't  believe  it 

There  was  a  poor  demented  woman  who 
used  to  roam  about  the  Citr,  dressed  all  in 
black  with    cheeks  staringlr  painted,  and 
thence  popularly  known  as  JRauge  tt  JV^oire; 
whom  we  have  never  outgrown  by  the  heigiit 
of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.    The  story  went 
that  her  only  brother,  a  Pjink-clcrk,  was  left 
for  death  for  forgery ;  aud  that  die,  broken- 
hearted creature,  lost  her  wits  on  the  morning 
of  his  execution,  and  ever  afterwards,  nhile 
her  confused  dream  of  life  lasted,  flitted  thus 
among  the  busy  money-cbanjrenL     A  ^fory, 
alas  I  all  likely  enough  ;  but,  likely  or  unliliie- 
ly,  true  or  untrue,  never  to  take  other  shape 
in  our  mind.     Evermore  she  wanders,  as  to 
our  stopped  growth,  among  the  crowd,  and 
takes  her  daily  loaf  out  of  the  shop^ndow  of 
the  same  charitable  baker,  and  betweenwhiles 
sits  in  the    old  Bank   office  awaiting  her 
brother.    '*  Is  he  come  yet  ? "    Not  yet  poor 
soul.  *'  I  will  go  walk  for  an  hour  and  cone 
back."  It  is  then  she  passes  our  boyish  Sgine 
in  the  street,  with  that  strange  air  o(  rttutj 
upon  her,  in  which  the  comfortable  seltaitain- 
ment  of  sane  vanity  ^Grod  help  usall !)  fs  want- 
ing, and  with  her  wudly-seeking,  tfter  rest- 
ing, eyes.    So  she  returns  to  hiMffiL  Bank  of 
fice,  asking  **  Ifl^he  come  yet }  **^ot  yet,  poor 
soul  1    So  she  goM  iiw^/feaving  word  thai 
indeed  she  wonders  he  has  been  away  fnm 
her  so  long,  and  that  he  must  come  to  ha 
however  late  at  night  he  may  arrive.   He 
will  come  to  thee,  0  stricken  sister,  with 
thy  best  friend — foe  to  the  prosperous  sad 
happy — not  to  such  as  thou  t 

Another  very  different  person  who  stopped 
our  growth,  we  associate  with  BemersStreeti 
Oxford  Street;  whether  she  was  constantly 
on  parade  in  that  street  only,  or  was  ever  to    . 
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be  ceen  cl«cwbcre,  we  are  anabic  to  Bay.  Tho 
Wbits  Woman  is  her  name.  Slis  Is  drsRwd 
catirciT  in  white,  with  aKhaatlj  while  plaiting 
roaad  ber  head  and  thee,  Inxldo  licT  while 
lioanct.  She  even  cutIm  (we  bope)  a  white 
urabrtllft.  Willi  white  bootii,  we  know  she 
piclts  her  vriiy  through  the  winter  dirt.  She 
ia  a  coQcoited  old  creature,  cold  and  Tormal  In 
manner,  and  evidenllj  went  simpering  mud 
on  perHonal  (pounds  alone — no  doubt  because 
a  wcnllb^  Quaker  wouldn't  marry  her.  This 
is  her  bridal  dresK  She  is  always  walkint;  up 
hori',  on  ber  wa;  to  cbaroli  to  marry  Ihe  Talae 
Quaker.  We  ohserre  in  her  mincing  step  and 
fish;  eye  that  $hc  [atenda  to  lead  him  a  sharp 
lit'.  We  slopped  growing  when  we  got  at  the 
conclnsion  that  the  Quaker  bad  bad  a  happy 
escape  of  the  \tliitc  Woman. 

We  have  never  ont)irown  the  rugged  walls 
orXewgate,  or  any  other  prison  on  the  out* 
side.  Ail  within,  a  still  the  game  blank  ot 
remorse  and  misery.  We  hare  nefcr  outgrown 
Baron  Trenck.  Among  Toreign  rortiflcationx, 
trenches,  countersCBrp!,  bastions,  sentries,  and 
what  not.  wc  always  bare  him,  filing  at  his 
chains  down  in  some  nrcbed  darkness  far  be- 
low, or  taming  the  spiders  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. Wc  have  never  outgrown  the  wicked 
old  Bastille.  Here,  in  ont  mind  at  this  pre- 
sent childish  moment,  is  a  distinct  ground- 
ptaa  (wholly  imaginative  Rnd  resting  on  no 
«)rt  of  ftuthorily),  of  a  maze  of  low  vaulted 
posangei  wHh  small  black  doors ;  and  here, 
inside  of  this  remote  door  on  the  left,  where 
the  black  cobwebs  hang  like  a  veil  from  the 
arch,  and  the  jailer's  lamp  will  scarcely  burn, 
was  shut  ap.  in  hlackulence  through  so  many 
years,  that  old  man  of  the  affecting  anecdote, 
who  was  at  lost  Kt  free.  But,  who  brought 
his  white  face,  aad  bis  while  hair,  and  his 
phantom  flgare,  back  again,  to  tell  them  what 
they  had  made  him — bow  he  had  no  wife,  no 
child,  no  friend,  no  recognition  of  the  light 
and  nir — and  prated  to  be  «but  op  in  his  old 
dungeon  till  be  died. 

tV  e  rreeived  our  earliest  and  most  enduring 
Impressions  among  barracks  and  soldiers,  and 
tbip^and  sailors.  We  have  outgrown  no  story 
of  vornge  and  travel,  no  love  of  adventure, 
no  •rdent  interest  in  voyagers  and  travellers. 
We  have  outgrown  no  country  Inn— rondside, 
in  thft  market-place,  or  on  a  Miliary  beath  ; 
DO  conatry  landscape,  no  windy  bill  side,  no 
old  Bianoc-bouse,  no  haunted  place  of  any  de- 
gree, not  a  Arop  In  the  Eoundlug  sea.  Though 
wc  are  equal  (w  strong  provocaUon)  to  Ibc 
Lancers,  and  nay  be  faeard  of  la  Ihe  Polka, 
we  have  not  outgrown  Sir  Bogcr  de  COverley, 
or  any  country  danco  in  tho  music-bouk. 
We  hope  we  have  not  outgrown  the  capacity 
of  lirlug  easily  pleased  with  what  is  meant 
to  please  m,  or  the  aimpls  folly  of  being  gay 
upon  Dccasloa  without  the  least  regard  to 
txiing  grand. 

lilglit  Ibankful  we  are  to  bare  stopped  in 
our  growth  at  so  many  points — for  eacb  of 
these  has  a  train  of  its  own  belonging  to  " 


coming  in.   Let  ..  .._ 

be  Bshnmpd  to  feel  this  rrratitude.  If  w«  can 
only  prescn'D  onrselves  from  growing  up,  we 
shall  never  grow  old,  and  the  young  may  love 
us  lo  the  last.  Not  to  be  too  wise,  not  to  be 
too  slatcly,  not  to  be  too  rough  with  innocent 
fancies,  or  lo  treat  them  with  too  much  light- 
ness— which  is  as  bad — ore  points  lo  be  re- 
membered that  may  do  us  all  good  In  our 
years  to  come.  And  the  good  they  do  ni, 
even  ftreteh  forth  into  the  vast  cipanse 
beyond  those  years  ;  for.  Ibis  Is  the  spirit  In- 
culcated by  One  on  whose  knees  children  sat 
conlldinglj,  nnd  from  whom  all  our  years 
dated. 
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"Draw  my  shoesl"  is  an  imprecation 
which  implies  its  ulterer  to  be  as  nnrelentlng 
in  his  evil  Intentions  oa  the  principal  actors 
in  those  horrid  cases,  where  tho  Tlotims  of 
murder  are  consumed  by  Are,  after  having 
been  deprived  of  llfy.  To  hum  a  man's 
shoes  is  hardly  easier  than  to  bum  his  body. 
Successful  Instances  of  such  atrocity  must 
happily  be  rare,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
materia).  I  knew  one  female,  however,  whom 
the  green-eyed  monster  somelimea  excited 
to  throii  bur  basband'a  best  walking  shoes 
upon  the  book  of  the  Sre,  whenever,  in  one 
of  ber  paroxysms,  she  suspected  ho  was  about 
to  pay  a  visit  to  tho  neighbouring  town ; 
bot  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  she  con- 
trived lo  burn  Ihem  utterly  oat  of  the  way. 
She  might  scorch  and  torture  tbcm,  making 
them  writhe  and  shrink  over  the  blazing 
coals:  but  without  a  fumaoe  seven  times 
heated,  there  still  would  remain  blackened 
fragments  in  evidence  of  ber  criminal  folly. 
If  Ihe  object  of  this  quaint  form  of  self- 
commination  vas  to  convey  to  the  mind  a 
eompiete  dcelrucllon  and  disappearance  of 
"le  articles  imprecated,  tho  words  should 
»ve  Ijeco,  not  "Burn  my  shoesl "  but, 
Bum  aijsaboti.'"  That  would  have  im- 
plied something  like  utter  eiterminaiton  and 
"  chawing  up." 

Now   there    exists,    south   of  the  English 

Channel,  a  powerful  and  populous  nation,  the 

eat  majority  of  whose  appeudages  to  their 

:t  are  extremely  liable  lo  be  burnL     Sabot 

a   French  word,  which   our   dictionaries 

interpret  to  mean  ''  wooden  shoes  ;  "  and  In 

the  present  paper  1  shall  make  use  of  the 

original  term  by  which  the  original  subject 

of  it  is  called — not  for  the  sake  of  affecting 

to  employ  foreign  words,  and  so  making  a 

poor  eiblbitibn  of  superdcial  learning— but, 

both  because  it  Is  shorter  and  umplcr  thua 

its  English  representatives,  and  because  they 

give  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  Ihlug  Itself. 

A  labot  is  a  laiol,  and  not  a  wooden  shoe, 

though  it  is  a  thing  made  of  wood  to  be 

orn  by  the  feet  of  human  creatures  for  the 

sake  of  warmth  and  defence.    A  tabei  Is  no 
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more  a  shoe,  than  a  moccasin  and  a  Grecian 
sandal  make  a  pair  of  shoes.  It  ranks 
intermediatelj  between  a  piece  of  armour 
and  an  article  of  dress,  inclining  rather 
to  the  former  class  of  nouns  Bubstaatire. 
The  Germans,  who  call  a  glove  a  "  hand-shoe," 
might  fairlj  translate  sabot  as  a  "foot- 
gauntlet,"  or  a  "foot  boxing-glove."  It  is 
occasionallj  emplojed  in  that  waj  bj  its 
wearers,  as  well  as  to  serve  tiiem  as  a  pro- 
tection against  mud^  and  wet, '  and  pebblj 
paths,  and  sloppy  standing-places.  It  is 
thus  analogous  to  the  snow-dioe,  which  bears 
the  Laplai^er  so  eafelv  over  tlie  dangers  of 
his  path ;  of  e^dsting  lives  more  maj  per- 
haps owe  their  preservation  to  the  iobot 
than  to  the  now-shoe,  or,  if  a  comparison 
with  things  worn  by  animals  be  permitted, 
a  pair  of  tabott  carries  a  man  through  the 
Sloughs  of  Despond  with  which  back  lanes 
and  cross  roads  abound  during  February  and 
Novemlier,  much  in  the  same  style  as  four 
circular  pieces  of  iron  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  (horse-shoes  it  is  impossible  to  call 
them)  presage  the  feet  of  the  pack  mules 
of  Vesuvius'and  Etna  from  the  sulphureous 
ashes  and  laKra,  which  would  otherwise  rednoe 
their  hoofti :  to  the  condition  of  burnt-oat 
brimstone  itches.  The  simile  ought  to 
give  the  lesi  oflfence  to  human  pride,  inas- 
much as  »dot,  in  French,  means  not  only 
what  we  are  now  considering,  but  also  the 
horny  box  which  constitutes  a  horse's  or 
donkey's  hoof ;  and  even  the  brazen  claw,  or 
foot,  which  supports  while  it  ornaments  a 
bureau  or  a  chest  of  drawers.  Moreover, 
a  child's  top  (peg  or  whip)  is  also  a  sabot. 
The  common  plirase,  "  to  slepp  like  a  sabot," 
though  it  may  fiiirly  bear  the  novel  interpre- 
tation, **  to  sleep  like  a  wooden  shoe  " — as 
the  Gormans  say,  **  to  sleep  like  a  stone  " — 
is  reaUy  nothing  more  than  "  to  sleep  like  a 
top." 

The  sabot  is  an  ancient,  national,  and 
peculiar  mode  of  protecting  the  lower  extre- 
mities, which  is  made  use  of,  either  con- 
stantly or  occasionally,  by  upwards  of  thirty 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children :  by 
whom  it  IB  regarded  quite  as  an  article  of 
necessity,  as  well  as  of  comfort.  It  is 
ancient ;  for,  to  go  no  furtiier  back  than  two 
thousand  years,  we  learn  from  Cicero  that 
parricides  at  Rome  were  fitted  with  a  pair  of 
sabots  before  they  were  sown  up  in  the  sack  in 
which  they  were  drowned.  It  is  national 
and  healthful ;  for,  Diderot  tells  us  that,  some 
hundred  years  ago,  a  London  physician  pre- 
8cril)ed  a  pair  of  sabots  to  a  child  of  quality 
who  promised  to  be  rickety,  but  that  not  a 
single  sabot  could  be  found  in  all  Great 
Britain,  and  they  were  obliged  to  send  across 
the  Channel  to  obtain  them.  Sabots  are 
cherished  by  the  whole  Gallic  race.     The 

f entry,  clergy,  nobility,  and  magistrates  of 
ranee,  now  and  then  endirine  their  toes  in 
these  wet-repelling  snuggeries — I  do  not  say 
while   promenading   in  the  garden  of  the 


Tnileriea,  or  on  their  appearaaee  at  a  ball 
within  that  caravanserai  of  mooarcbs  ;  but 
at  suitable  times,  and  seasons,  and  placesL 
Sabots,  nevertheless,  are  not  eieladed  from 
all  ball-rooms ;  and  there  ia  an  cdd-faidiiooed 
dance  called  La  sabotiire,  wUdi  Is  as  respect- 
able in  its  way  as  the  henplpa,  tibe  Jig,  the 
reel,  or  the  tarantella. 

I  have  actually  put  my  foot  into  a  n.bot, 
and  the  sock,  or  ekatissan^  whieh  those  who 
oan  afford  it  wear  with  it.  Both  were  warm  \\ 
and  comfortable;  and  before  my  readers  (I 
laugh  too  scomfnlly  at  hearing  how  cat-like  fl 
the  French  are  in  their  avenioii  to  stepping  |l 
into,  or  standing  in  pnddlea,  I  woald  Itkt  I 
them  to  ask  their  medical  nuui  what  good  If 
to  be  got  by  walking  about  in  pampa,  with 
the  thermometer  at  the  genial  temperature  of 
thirtvrfive  degrees,  and  the  raln-goa^  at  si 
overflow.  Nor  are  the  cold  atiwe  ifoors  of  publis 
buildings  very  congenial  Inwiater  time  to  thin- 
shod  and  perhaps  aged,  goi^,or  consumptive 
feet.  It  is  a  well-knowm  foot  that  Royal 
funerals,  occurring  at  indswent  periods  of 
the  year,  are  sore  to  carry  off  several  senior 
members  of  the  lay  or  efteopal  aristocracy 
— like  attendants  whom  certain  pagans  facn- 
fice  on  the  tomb  of  their  lord  and  master. 
Sabots,  then,  are  true  defenaiTe  armour.  If 
AdiiUee  bad  worn  sabots,  he  might  hsfe 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Modem  heroei 
and  heroines  are  foolish  in  forgetting  tkst 
they  too,  are  vulnerable  in  the  feet,  and  mtj 
receive  their  death-wound  from  below,  thoag^ 
in  a  different  manner  to  the  Grecian  warrior. 
A  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  moisture,  piorciog 
through  a  thm  sole,  may  prove  as  mortal  u 
a  poisoned  arrow,  or  a  colSba's  fang.  "  Al- 
gal," sabots  are  sometimes  sensible  thini^s, 
Uiough  unsuited  for  state  oceasions,  either 
in  Paris  or  London.  But  in  a  French  town, 
name  indefinite,  the  authorities,  and  some 
of  the  most  respectable  people  of  the  place, 
go  to  church  in  wet  weather,  same  in  sabots, 
and  some  in  pattens ! 

It  is  laughable  to  see  men  wearing  pattens ; 
but  the  fact  remidns,and  tiiey  keep  their  k;et 
dnr  in  spite  of  our  laughing.  It  has  a  droll 
efliect  to  see  full-grown  wrmcrs  stalkiig 
backwards  and  forwards  at  an  elevation  of 
three  inches  or  thereabouts^  above  ,^eir 
natural  standard ;  the  fashion,  nevertiieless, 
is  followed  publicly,  and  with  a  graire  face. 
At  this  very  moment,  I  hear  a  daiijpng  In  the  | 
street :  it  is  H.  Gosselin  (in  paMtns),  Doctor  t 
of  Meaicine  and  Accoucheuc^  who  Is  passing  ' 
our  windowB.cff'Ms 'wnjJU>^'ish  *'  good  dsy-' 
to  his  sister,  Madame  Dopont,  the  timber 
merchant  I  walked  this  very  moroisK 
through  tiie  pig-market ;  there  I  saw  a 
respctable  assortment  of  the  unclean  animal, 
and  among  them,  several  brawny  cultivatort 
raised  aloft  on  patriarchal  pattens.  Had  I 
dared  to  treat  the  patins  disrespectfully,  any 
one  of  their  wearers  could  have  tossed  ve 
into  his  canvas-covered  charrette,  among  the 
choice  little  grunters  therein,  as  a  hint  to  ba 
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more  diHrect  In  ftitiiTe.  Nodrilbstandlpg 
wblch.  I  cannot  ndmirt:  thepatlena.  Patina 
look  elffininiitc.  eabots  do  not. 

And  fet,  the  pattens  tbetntelveaoreDeillicr 
dtloty  nor  daDdillcd ;  perlt»p«  truth  vonld 
nrge  that  Ihpy  reallj  «re  not  bo  effeminate  as 
tbe  slippera  of  s  London  f^Ahionable.  I  am 
told  that  a  long  walk  in  pallcna  is  violcDt 
nercJsc  for  rertaiu  nniMlea  of  the  leg  and 
ftdgh.  TUcy  are  rtrong  and  hcavj  pieces  of 
KMchinery,  nipporled  on  circles  ot  iron  seven 
Incbcs  In  dianeter,  Engltsh  mea^remeDt,  and 
«re  ftkntened  to  Ibe  Tect  with  hnekle  and  ttmp, 
nice  skateL  Bj  tbe  way,  skates  ore  not  cna- 
■Idered  effeminate,  and  patins,  in  French,  sIeo 
mean  skntcii,  ttometimes  epecifled  as  palint 
d' Holland,  or  Dntcfa  patlen!^  It  [mot  eaajrlo 
ronmiDca  a  philosophical  coodemnotion  oF 
ireini  custom!>,  which  InTOlTe  no  point  ot 
reliBlon  or  morality  by  their  brcBcli  or  their 
olanTuice.  A  man  may  weu  [wtleng  or  not. 
according  to  hia  conscience,  wilhont  deeply 
tinnbig  in  either  com.  StilioCa  may  amume 
Ibemsplres  to  be  IndiKpntably  allon-able. 

Sabots  ore  divided  into  two  great  druses. 
Pirsllf .  the  coarw;  at  grot  aabot*,  large  clumsy 
things  worn  by  the  tery  poorest  people  and 
on  The  dlnieGt  occaalons,  by  little  children  as 
well  ta  by  their  parents:  a  pair  costing  at)out 
fourteen  Eonx,  or  Kvenpencn.  Secondly,  the 
sabots  of  R  superior  qnaltty,  orjlnt  sabol?. 
niore  highly  Hntsbed  and  of  belter  Rialerials : 
the  price  ranging  fi'om  two  Iranci!,  or  twenty 
pi^ce  Ihe  pair,  upward,  without  reckoning 
what  may  be  called  the  trimmings.  The 
nioet  o»us]  material  of  both  qnnlltles  is 
beech-wood  ;  bat,  for  the  sako  or  lightness, 
the  grot  mbotsare  often  made  of  willow,  and 
of  poplar.  Fine  tabots,  fbr  tbc  ladies  and 
childrtn  of  welMo^o  ctlize□^  are  oflen 
miule  or»alimt-lree,of  hoTnlieom,  and  of  ash, 
a*  well  as  of  h«'ech.  Wbalerer  wood  is  used 
rcquirea  lo  Iw  frl!;ht1y  veaaoned,  and  is  kepi 
Bcpordingly  for  a  year  after  being  felled. 
With  gToi  nabot*,  the  process  of  scRsoning  Is 
often  Eummnrily  concluded  by  smoking  Ihcnt, 
like  hams  and  toQgn*s  and  Yarmonth 
tlonter*.  afli^r  they  wo  cat  out  from  the 
parent  block. 

Thoneli  Ml'otsnro  more  comTorlable  things 
thoB  Ihoso  who  have  never  tried  them  wouM 
btlii'Tc,  [i'.i""]r  e;in  ttll  eiactly  where  the 
'!■■■■  .'i-<:  thai  wear  it.    There 

■■■\'   that  the  top  of  the 
i  i  i-<~'  the  sabot  causes  tbe 

I .  ihcplonehnuiBrelievM 

!■;■  i-King  a  wSap  of  bay  W 

fflrnw  lu'!>,vwn  ibi'  wood  and  Ihe  upper  part 
of  Ilia  foot — Mhe  "  whistles  o"cr  the  lea  " — the 
KtragElinu  tuft  of  dry  grow,  which  thus 
adorns  each  sabot,  anint'cring  the  ornamentiil 
purpoM  of  a  buckle,  a  roacltc,  or  ahoe- 
slriiipj  of  brood  ribbon.  With  the  same 
object,  todiev'  sabut*  m  cut  away,  on  the 
nppcr  part,  eo  eooriderably,  that  a  Icntlier 
■tnii>,  called  the  bridt.  paaoes  over  tbe  instep 
— '  ib  nailed  lo  the  «ole  of  tJM  Mhot,  to  pre- 
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rent  It  from  slipping  oEF  the  foot  nt  ererr 
step.  The  bride  (pronounced  like  tiie  Englisb 
word, "  breed  "),  is  often  stamped  with  liund- 
pomc  patterns,  beaidea  being  padded  and  atuff- 
ed.  Such  sabots  arc  called  labats-ioulieri,  or 
Rhoe  sabots ;  for  gentlemen,  something  slmilnr 
is  prepared,  and  styled  labofs-beltri,  or  boot- 
anbols.  Many  are  so  highly  wrought  with 
carving  and  colouring,  that  it  in  diScult  to 
distinguish  them,  by  the  sight  alone,  from 
boot!,  shoes,  and  gaileri  of  leather. 

Sabotier,  isamaherofaabots.  Allfiabotsai 
made  by  hand — none  by  machinery.  The  very 
large  body  of  saboticrs  in  France  coniiits  of 
great  people  and  tlttlcpeople :  those  whocarry 
on  an  extenaive  business,  which,  branching 
from  Tsrious  fomta  in  distant  departments,  is 
cenlmlieed  in  Paris ;  and  tboso  who  merely 
keep  up  a  snug  little  trade  at  borne,  just  anf- 
flcieiit  to  employ  tbemKclTca  and  (hmllles ;  01 , 
not  having  families,  two  or  three  journeymen. 
Almost  au  sabotiers,  also,  are  dealers  in  fire- 
wood, which  ia.  Id  fkct,  the  wtale  and  tbe 
IrimmlngB  of  their  raw  material.  They  some- 
limes,  likewise,  go  a  little  into  the  trade  of 
boinrlier.  or  maker  of  wooden  ulenaJls,  and 
aell  wooden  shorela,  and  anch  like ;  1ml  the 
InMancca  are  rare. 

Every  February,  the  head,  1 
mboiiers,  go  to  rarU,  where  each  of  them 
hafl,  not  cu^omers,  hnt  employers,  amongst 
the  largo  dealers  In  eaholB,  who  give  Iheir 
orders  according  to  ivhat  tbty  wool — the 
style  of  sabot,  and  tbe  nature  of  the  material. 
Beech,  birch,  walnut,  and  now  and  then  aspen 
wood,  have  each  their  tnraa  of  favour.  The 
market-price  is  then  fixed  for  the  commercial 
year,  which  runs  from  March  loUarcb.  The 
delivery  of  the  manufactured  article  begins 
in  May,  and  uanally  ends  in  Ihc  March  of  the 
following  year ;  Ihe  reckoning  ia  made  in  lota 
of  twenty  pairs. 

The  orders  thus  given,  arc  execnted  in  Ihe 
principal  forests  of  France,  iu  very  widely  elln- 
Bled  localities — the  nolghbourhoods  of  Valen- 
ciennes, in  the  North  Depurmcnt ;  ofFougires 
in  Brittany :  ond  of  tbe  I'oy-de-DOrae  In  the 
Central  Heglon.  A  "  sabotier  of  tbe  Limouain" 
Is  almost  a  proverbial  cxyression.  In  these,  na 


collect  Iheir  workmen  together  in  the  fiiresl 
itaclf,  on  tbo  spot  where  they  have  made 
tlieir  purchuses.  An  encampnirnt  Is  formed  ; 
tiic  men  ply  their  trade  under  the  greenwood 
tree,  instead  of  in  close  factories.  In  some 
oases,  large  temporary  nooduo  buildings 
are  run  up  ;  In  others,  huts  and  cabins  of 
leaves  and  branches  conetltnte  the  sylvan 
village.  The  men  who  are  married,  work  In 
company  with  tiieir  wives  and  such  of  their 
children  as  ar«  old  CQongh  lo  be  of  1 
to  them.  The  Saturday  of  every  week  ia 
pny-day.  We  may  fancy  their  amusements  ; 
truffle-hnnting,  if  they  ore   in  beech  wooda, 
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and  have  ennning  dogs  with  them ;  netting  and 
snarine  game  on  the  dj ;  dominoes,  of  oonn^ 
and  pit^-penny,  and  nine-pins;  now  and 
then  a  ball.  A  sommer's  engagement  of  this 
kind  would  be  tempting  to  many  a  town 
journey  man. 

As  soon  as  that  lot  of  wood  is  worked  np, 
the  place  is  deserted,  and  fresh  hnts  or  bair- 
racks  are  erected,  close  to  the  next  untouched 
mass  of  materials  which  is  delivered  into  their 
hands.  ThevillaffesacUacent  to  these  encao^ 
ments  are  mostlj  abandoned  for  the  time ; 
YOU  maj  ask  in  yain  fbr  a  lodging  or  fbr  re- 
freshment there,  while  in  the  forest  itself  there 
are  plenty  of  inhabitants  and  good  entertain- 
ment 

Every  head  sabotier  employs,  on  an  average, 
from  fifty  to  rixty  worknien.  One  Paris 
sabotier  is  said  to  employ,  in  the  forests  in 
the  departments  of  Sartne,  Ome,  Yoeges,  and 
Cantal,  five-aod-twenty  head  sabotiers,  who, 
in  their  tum»  are  the  means  of  employing  a 
million  peasfuits.  He  receives,  on  an  annual 
average,  sixty  thousand  pairs  of  sabots  in 
their  first  sti^  (to  be  described}  which  he 

Sets  finished^  carved,  and  blaokea,  at  Paris. 
1  Paris  its^  none  but  Uolcj  sabots  are 
made,  namelvi  the  fine  shoe-sabots^  which  are 
trimmed  with  doth  and  leather  and  other 
materials.  T%e  above  number  sounds  high ; 
but  a  provincial  sabotier  told  me  that  one 
Paris  house  lad  from  four  to  five  hundred 
thousand  pairs  of  sabots  yearly  passing 
through  their  hands ;  and  to  be  more  precise 
in  his  information,  he  gave  me  the  address  of 
M.  Hiiarion  Jaigner,  35,  Rue  de  Rambuteau, 
Paris,  as  another  leading  member  of  tiie 
trade. 

Besides  these  lords  of  the  sabot,  with  their 
gigantic  undertakings,  there  are  scattered  all 
over  France,  though  very  irregularly,  a  large 
number  of  humbler  sabotierB,  who  constantly 
stay  and  conduct  their  business  at  home,  de- 
pending on  their  own  neighbourhood  for  a 
supply  of  wood,  and  employing  only  their  own 
families  (if  their  sons  be  old  enough),  or  two 
or  three  workmen.  Three  is  the  usual  number 
of  artists  required  to  finish  a  sabot,  exclusive 
of  the  final  blacking,  and  the  preliminary 
sawing  and  fciliuff.  Each  man  is  generally 
able  to  perform  all  the  processes ;  but,  besides 
the  known  advantages  of  a  division  of  labour, 
it  is  found,  practically,  that  the  exertion  of 
muscle  in  the  first  rough  fashioning,  in  the 
scooping,  and  the  finishing  ofl^  is  of  so 
difl'crent  a  nature,  that  it  takes  a  man  a  day 
or  two  to  put  himself  into  good  training  for 
tiic  performance  of  any  ^urt  of  the  trio, 
after  having  for  some  time  "  got  his  hand 
in ''  with  another.  A  good  workman  at 
these  quiet  little  workshops,  which  go  on 
steadily  all  the  year  round,  can  earn  his  fifteen 
francs  a  week.  In  the  forest,  the  men  who 
perform  the  three  principal  processes  earn 
two  francs  a  day ;  the  women  and  children 
are  considered  as  apprentices,  and  paid  half  a 
franc  a  day.  I 


Almost  all  the  sabots  mida  in  Avaoa  art 
sold  for  home  consumptioa ;  still,  th^  art 
exported,  to  a  trifiing  amonnft.  Into  Belgiuniy 
England,  and  Algeria.  This  exportatioa 
went  on  increadng  np  to  IB4A^  hoi  lias  sinct 
diminished. 

The  reader  will  now  aocooma^j  nt,  Ihope. 
into  the  workroom  of  one  of  t&ess  ■nsiler  and 
stationary  tradesmen,  and  see  a  sabot  nubde 
firom  beginning  to  end.  If  he  ohoose  after- 
wards to  go  alone,  and  bodilj  enter  the  stodio 
of  any  similar  village  sculptor,  be  his  only  to 
present  himself ;  utter  his  "  Bo^jour  "  with 
proper  i>oliteness ;  and  the  secrets  of  sabot- 
making  will  be  unveiled  for  his  contem- 
plation. 

The  Fabricant  who  gives  us  the  pei^  | 
mission  to  pry,  must  stqi  at  home  in  liii 
shop,  in  the  midst  of  his  variety  of  wooden 
treasures;  not  that  he  is  wanted  there, 
Madame  keeps  guard,  and  attends  to  the 
customers;  tnit  he  looks  very,  very  ilL 
I  only  hope  he  may  see  the  green  leaves 
burst  forth  on  the  sabot-tiees.  next  spring. 
He  wishes  he  could  speak  Enf^Mi ;  he  would 
go  to  England,  and  try  if  a  nsifcet  for  his 
goods  could  not  be  found  there.  I  tell  him 
it  is  not  too  late  to  learn,  and  tksi  it  wiU 
serve  to  amuse  him  while  he  is  reeovecing  hii  If 
strength.    He  smiles  and  sliakes  his  head. 

He  directs  us  to  his  &ctorj  la  Blind  An 
Street,  or  Rue  de  I'Ane  ATenglc— the  real 
name— which  I  give  fbr  the  encouragement 
of  such  curious  persons  as  take  pleasure  in 
tracking  the  steps  of  a  journalist.    As  a  fiu^ 
ther  help  to  guess  the  riddle,  it  iseqnl-distant 
from  the  Bull's  Foot  Hotel  and  the  (?afe  of 
the  Coming  out  of  the  Tribunala    Turn  down 
the  first  lane  to  the  left  in  Blind  Ass  Street, 
and  the  first  door  to  the  left  is  our  sabot 
factory.    We  knock  and  entcv.   After  half- 
a-dozen  wwds,  and  a  smile  of  nmtnal  amuse- 
ment, the  performance  begins. 

Here,  as  in  the  woods,  three  men  consUtuie 
a  complete  sabot-gang ;  only,  there  is  but  one 
gan^  here,   instead   of  twenty.    They  are 
makmg  rather  a  superior  article,  and  there- 
fore the  blocks  lying  about  the  room  are  all 
of  walnut-wood.    The  bark  is  still  on  then^ 
and  the^  are  sawn,  across  the  trunk  or  tke 
branch,  mto  various  lengths,  in  proportian  to 
the  diameter  of  the  tree   at  the  plastt  of  || 
sawing.    Trunks  that  are  too  thick  can  only 
be  used  wastefully ;  branches  th^lire  too 
thin  are  of  no  use  at  alL    For,  att  the  sabots 
which  a  clever  workman  can  contrive  to  find 
in  a  tree,  lie  kid  thete  in  the  position  of 
running  up  and  down  the  tree,  or  alone  the 
branches,  and  not  across  either  it  or  tiieis. 
Therefore,  those  portions  of  the  trunk  wUch 
will  make  adult  sabots,  are  short  cylinders 
about  a  French  foot  long ;  the  childrens*  snd 
babies'  cylinders  from  tiie  arms  of  the  tree, 
are  cut  into  the  lengths  that  may  be  reqoind 
forjuvenile  sabots. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning.  The  cylinder 
of  wood,  or  thick  slice  out  of  a  tree,  is  plsoed 
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on  one  of  its  ends  on  tbc  floor.    Wilb  »d  Ii 
iredsc  «Dtl  a  heavy  wooden  beetle  it  it  rii 
in  ImlTe*,  from  top  to  bottom,  just  a»  3 
migbt  divide  a  Stilton  cheese  into  two  equal 
porllooa,    bj    cutting   it   Ihronich,    perpen- 
dicnlarly  leOBthwise,  Instead  of  horizontally 
acroFH.     Smikil  cylinders  ftom  the  anna  oF  the 
trre  will  only  make  one  pair  of  child's  sabots, 
and  are  not  riven  a^n  after  tlie  Bnt  tplittiog ; 
the  thickest  parts  of  the  tmnk  that  nrc  used, 
will  make  cieht  pairs  of  fblt-iixed  Mbols,  and 
arc  consequently  so  sabdlridcd. 

We  have  now  before  us  ft  quantity  of  riven 
billet-wood,  apparently  just  the  thing  for 
a.  counlfy  gentletnao'a  dining-room.  Smart 
John,  (he  foolman.  In  his  powder  and  plush, 
would  ftlnt  Id  be  told  to  go  and  make  himnelf 
a  pair  of  shoes  out  of  a  couple  of  such  billets 
M  these.  Our  sabotlcr,  however ;  innocent  of 
hair-powder  »nd  plush  nether  garments,  but 
n^oicin^  in  a  black  moustache  and  a  bl 
eolIOD  jacket  and  trooiers ;  takes  the  billi 
ooe  by  one  in  his  left  hand,  and  witb  a  smi 
hitchet  in  bis  right,  chops  away  at  them 
recklesaly  on  a  butchers'  block  before 
bnockfl  the  bark  olT  with  the  beck  of  bis 
balehet.  and  so  fMbioiii  them  Into  Ihinp 
having  more  rewmblance  to  wooden  hot  roi|- 
for  the  breakflut  table,  than  anything  else 
can  compare  tbem  to.  Chop,  chop,  chop 
away,  with  horrid  carelessness.  "  Don't  you 
sometimes  cnt  yonr  fingers  ofTI"  "  "- 
Monsieur,  here  are  the  whole  ten  of  them  , 
haven't  drawn  blood,  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month." On  he  goes,  with  unremitting  strokes. 
You  see,  too,  that  llie  wooden  rolls,  as  Ihey 
pass  throngh  hU  hands,  receive  some  unsus- 
pected touches,  by  which  the  position  of  a  fu- 
ture toe  and  heel  are  clearly  Indicated  to  the 
eye.  When  all  the  bllletg  have  been  thus  trans- 
formed, the  tailleur  ot  cutter,  for  snch  '~  *"" 


time  deciding  which 
II  bo  ■' rights"  and  which  '■  lette."  As 
:;ocs  on  wrling  tbem,  he  builds  them  Into 
lie.  by  laying  one  pair  acrots  another,  like 
ntc  of  sugar  biicultc  In  a  conrectloner's 


.  curious  tool  called  a  paroir,  or  parer,  made 
of  eatt  steel.  It  is  something  like  a  »did1I 
Kytlie  witbont  4be  nsual  bandlc,  bat  with  a 
■hort  wooden  one  Imlead  ;  wbere  Ibe  point 
of  the  acjllie  would  be  ie  a  hook,  which  Bis 
into  a  ring  on  the  bench ;  and  by  meana  of 
the  hnndlo,  and  the  support  given  to  the  tool 
by  ttio  hook  and  ring,  our  artist  contrives 
to  peel  and  pan  the  breakfast  roll  (itself 
sICBdled  agoidiet  slight  hollows  snd  promi- 
nences on  IhebcDcb],  until  It  assumes  by  llltle 
and  little  the  appearance  of  a  shoemiker'n 
last,  cut  off  at  uie  ankle.  All  this  vrork 
la  dexlenmsly  pertbnued  by  Bhiltlng    the 


sabot  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  plies 
the  parior.  The  parlor  has  been  previootly 
sharpened  with  a  small  triangnlar  priem  of 
slill  liarder  steel,  called  a  tire-point. 

During  both  the  chopping  and  the  paring, 
irrcnt  attention  is  paid  to  the  size  of  tbo 
futare  sabot.  The  workman  mnkea  freqnent 
nf:  of  a  pair  ofealllpers  and  a  foot-rule  divided 
into  quarter  Inchcawhich  ho  keeps  beside  btm. 
And  be  ever;  now  and  then  claps  the  sabot 
agalust  Its  proposed  fellow,  to  make  ouro 
Ihfit  the  process  of  paring  is  going  on 
sat  I  a  foe  tori  ly. 

The  onkleleag  shoemaker's  lasts  are  now 
handed  over  loanother  sabotler,  the  rrevstur, 
or  scooper,  who,  by  bringing  a  different  set 
of  mnscles  into  play,  has  to  And  room  In  the 
solid  last  for  a  lady's  or  gentleman's  foot  to 
enter.  He,  too  has  a  bench  before  him, 
and  on  it  lie  some  half-dozen  tools,  like 
enormous  gimlets ;  bat,  the  end  of  the  iron 
is  variously  shaped;  same  are  like  egg-Fpoons, 
others  like  children's  applo-sceopa,  others 
mnst  be  aeeo  to  be  believed.  They  are  all 
called  ewillircs,  or  spoons ;  in  French,  a  pump- 
borer  is  likewise  called  a  evillh-t.  By  meana 
of  a  few  bits  of  wood,  like  overgrowD 
dominoB,  and  a  wedge  or  two,  the  sabot  Is 
Rnnly  fixed  upon  the  bench,  in  the  position 
in  which  it  would  bo  on  the  gronnd  ;  and  with 
its  heel  towards  the  scooper  or  as  if  it  were 
running  away  IVom  him, — which  It  has  good 
reason  to  do.  For,  seizing  one  of  his  most 
ferociona  scoops,  be  fires  away  at  it  and 
pilches  Into  It,  09  if  be  bad  a  spile  against 
it  and  meant  to  cut  its  very  heart  out, — 
which  indeed  he  does  mean,  and  soon  ac- 
complishpsi.  He  then  penetrates  to  the  verv 
tip  of  the  (oe-nall,  sounding  his  deplh  witn 
a  hit  of  stick,  and  by  meana  of  his  other 
frightfal  scoops  and  gouges,  removes  Ibe 
whole  inside  of  the  sabot,  leaving  it  ai  sniooth 
and  empty  as  the  egg-shells  that  remained 
on  oar  table  after  bre^fast.  ll  Is  as  smooth 
as  (be  palm  of  your  band.  The  loncb  reveals 
another  fact ;  the  motstnre  of  the  sap  is 
quite  perceptible,  although  11  is  now  a  twelve- 
month since  the  tree  was  felled.  It  is  so 
damp,  that  If  the  old  woman  who  lived  In  a 
bhoe  were  to  take  lodgings  in  such  a  sabot  aa 
that,  she  would  certainly  calch  her  death  of 
cold.    But  wood  too  dry  would  not  scoop  so 

The  sabot  Is  DOW  nnlshed,  as  bras  It  can  be 
at  present.  The  lortored  and  imprisoned 
thing  Is  liberated,  to  be  followed  by  its  follow 
victim.  The  young  couple  arc  then  kept 
together  and  unitea  for  life  by  means  of  a 
Irlng  passing  through  a  bole  In  the  luner 
Jdc  of  each.  Awemblies  of  hapny  naira  are 
hung  together  in  bundles  to  dry  slowly  in  the 
air.  Nothing  more  can  be  done  for  them  for  at 
least  a  month.  The  necesrity  of  submitting  to 
this  drying  time  expliuns  why  It  Is  so  con- 
venient to  the  inanufacturer  tobalflinisb  hla 
article  In  the  forest,  and  to  perfect  it  in  the 
capital. 


HOITSEBOLD  WOBIMI. 


WlBU 

our  sabotler  ou  pleirtr  of  rtadj-drlad  mb- 
JecU  to  (p  on  witb.  He  m&T  citli«r  itmplj 
emootli  its  rough  plwes,  anil  Hand  it  forth  to 
tbc  blacker,  u  aDpTetending  oonfortable 
[>t,  or  be  EMj  carve  it  with  the  aembbBce 
._  jmbrotdcr;  and  battoiw,  M  he  mnj  lailUtc 
tbe  Mile  and  the  wrInUea  of  a  twihera  panp. 
aod  doiliae  bit  Mbot  to  be  daecmted  hwe- 
aTter  witb  Siberian  ftu  and  GeKW  Telici 
BcaidM  bis  oi^^i  little  Kraper  and  pollthcr. 
the  tools  of  tbc  correr  and  eograTer  an  at 
biB  elbow  ;  auit  It  lomeUiiiei  pleatea  Un  to 

fiKpare  at  bit  leirare  boor,  the  Mbot  of 
oxur;,  as  b  token  oT  love  or  frienddiip,  or 
perbape  merelj  to  benll*  maderbiL.- 
■matearg,  like  oonelTee.  i»  the  francs  aii'i 
Kus  that  on^t  to  be  Utd  out  npon  Aoi.'- 
leath«r  and  caontohonc. 
Let  a  mon  oiipretendiiif  ■peclmea  of  art  Lie 


aball  atand  ^  the  oentre  of  1117  writtBg-tablt', 
and  Buggeat  dceuaa  of  the  ebaiming  but 
unknown  Ciaderella,  whow  well-pTDporuoatd 
foot  would  «zaetlj  fli  It  For  need  it  be  n 
BwleM  toy;  our  Mendi  bare  give  tbe  hint. 

"""■"■ "  i»»lt-boi;  ainc 

_...      _.     of  a   peft-tmj-. 

Pleasant  thMghta  fai  proper  |linH«,  mutt 
flow,  next  mtrning,  from  the  qmU  wUeh  hnii 
reposed  all  Kight  In  that  virgin  receptacli?. 
I  salute  you,  trio  of  industriona  and  obliging 
eabotierB,  aod  thaoli  voa  much  for  tour  wi  ' ' 
t  ff  ' ---.-- 


Srr  FRIEND  SPAMNEH. 

Wires  I  WW  at  rehoolnear  Hardbottrapti 
■t  Doctor  Doddle's  Clamcol  and  Commprc1.1l 
Academy,  where  we  had  leotures  on  act;" 
nomj,HndhfdraiiIIeB,and  optics,  andpractit  <] 
elocution ;  whTe  "  corporal  punldiinent  "1.  r- 
anpcmdcd  by  "  moral  rcetramt "  and  flgbti  n .: 
wBsnot  allowed;  where  we  neTer  plajed  fnni- 
ball  or  any  other  game  in  the  rongh  style  -  - 
the  mdc  boyi  at  Raxby  Grammar  Sch  <: 
(whotbnudied  us  whenever  they  met  us),];: 
performed  gymnastics  and  went  throuuli 
militsrj  cTolattoui:  my  Inieparable  ccm 
panion  was  Harry  Spanner.  Spotiner  k.i- 
iho  youngest  brother  by  twenty  years  1.1 
the  great  houio  of  Richard  and  Rob-  1 ; 
Spanner,  merchants  and  mannfaeturcrs,  n  hi' 
dealt  in  every  thing,  from  a  pin  toasteirji 
engine,  and  did  not  disdain  the  small  ii 
'rillts  that  could  be  squeeEed  oat  of  a  gan  <  ( 
n^'ler.  lie  was  not  the  best  scholar,  or  1  !i ' 
^Bt  at  anytbitig,  not  even  the  best  Dghler  — 
for  \rc  did  Tight  at  times  althoagh  Ht  t,..- 
unlairrul,  and  Toted  nn gentlemanly.  But,  \v 
was  the  best  dressed  fellow,  the  neatest,  Llto 


Aooleat,  tta  moat  ImMdent,**  waA 
and  one  of  lb*  be«t  IodUb^ 

Ifpoetaarebom,  ootBadt;  «inr«KentI«- 
ntn.  I  mean  gentlonm  ilfan  the  deBnitlon 
of  BmnmeL  CMonrlew  wen-ent  Itetnrea. 
md  a  re— rkahly  fliuuelilea)  tann ;  animal 
qriritetiMt  never  ftiUedhia;ft  drr.cjnieal, 
Mreaitlo  homow,  %  qtiiit  of  MafoMeaaed, 
oool  umraoce,  >  etroni  tMtt  ftr  Itm  and 
aawMMentj  these  were  tha  naUleattaM  that 
rendered  Hairy  Spaniur  do  aduind  eUef 
of  those  who  wers  older,  olererei,  and  ilcber 
tiian  hlmselfl 

At  seventeen,  no  gnardasaB  eoaU  better 
affect  Indilbrenee,  no  pa(-4w7  «aa  nadter  it . 

He  It  was  wbo  Introdneed  ITelllngton  boea ' 
Into  tbe  Khool,  wltb  tht  fbU  ap^vlwtlon  «( 
Doctor  Doddles,  and  hi  It  was  wbo,  wbn 
a  mild  naber,  having  dtaenered  him  Id  the  set 
of  brewing   gln-ponch   k  tto  Idtcben  a/la 


rions  eflbets  of  alcohoUeAAAiF'  snsweKd 
that  be  WM,  and  tbat  b«  tMk  tem  with  the 
eapresi  porpoie  of  keeping  bin  itaimre  within 
moderate  limits :  hanan  face*  disgnstcd  by 
tbe  gigantic  ^oportlona  eJhle  hritbgi  Bobert 
andBichard. 

I  verily  believe  that  old  Doddtei  was  afnid 
of  him.  Mrs.  Doddle*  delighted  to  point  Un 
ODl,  as"oneof  oar  Toong  gentlemen,"  andlo 
expatiate  on  ths  elegance  of  hii  bow,  wkich, 
^-the-byo,  ha  had  copied  very  exactly  fwa 
Count  Crookedini,  when  he  met  him  on  Ibe 
grand  stand  at  Wallsend  races.  The  tn 
Uiss  Doddleses,  Uaria  with  fpectaclef,  aa4 
Agues  with  long  ringlets  and  senlimcotil 
eyes,  were  iKtUi  Id  love  with  hjm  \  the  laoodrr- 
cnold  alwftfB  got  up  his  abbb  with  eitn 
core  ;  tbc  cook  was  accased  of  patting 
cakes  and  pork-piea  into  his  dcak  when  Fhe 
lighted  the  Kbool-room  fires.  Aithongh 
Spanner  never  gave  anybody  iovtblng  and 
gave  himself  a  great  many  alia,  Be  hod  the 
command  of  the  best  of  eve^thing  froa 
everyone  In  the  scbool.     The  moat jnciondy 

Srlzed  home  presents  were  banded  col  ■ 
!iir  of  his  pitiless  ridicule.  As  when,  lor  Al- 
liance, be  said,  "  Hollo,  old  fellow,  lei  ns  have 
the  loan  of  that  new  pocket^ife;  1(  wiU 
spoil,  wrapped  la  alt  that  dik  paper-". 

Among  other  prctensioos  SMUped  by 
Uwter  Spanner,  he  hinted  to  hi*;  bitimatcs 
that  he  was  not  reatlr  the  ynungit  l(o(b«r  of 
Robert  and  Richard  Spanner,  neiAants  and 
manaractureiv  "(^  m«)x  respected  by  theit 
bankers  and  so  much  detested  by  their  met- 
men ;  that  the  smart  old  gentleman  wilk  a 
curly  brown  wig,  false  teeth,  a  bright  bint 
n-ock  coat,  gold  spectacles,  and  a  bat  eztreBsly 
tamed  op  at  the  brim,  who  had  retired  boa 
business  and  lived  in  London  with  his  sisUf 
Mm.  Futny  the  tailor's  wife,  was  not  really 
bin  father  \  but  that,  by  some  mystcriooi  pn- 
ees.",  be  was  In  fact  a  scion  of  a  nobis  hmily- 
Aud  then  be  quoted  Byron,  and  ^ptated  te 


When  ne  IcR  icbool,  Spaaner  vaa  articled 
to  the  cmlaect  firm  of  rieriit  and  UHndril, 
ud  I  bciratuc  a  booM  pupil  at  the  Hard- 
boroagU  HuKpilal. 

We  u^L'd  lo  mvet  *t  oar  tailor's  la  the 
High  Street  (Buckram  and  Bourne),  to  liald 
aerious  coneultatlons  on  coetume.  The  ciash- 
Ing  Lord  Stilton  vai  Spanner's  model,  and 
gpivnner  was  mine.  He  amtized  tbe  town 
with  gorgeoQB  velyeHined  oonla  ;  the  person 
of  my  inicilbiUe  friend  soon  became  tbe 
rage  m  dowdj  Hardboroagb.  Very  soon  a 
great  battle  van  Tougbt  with  tbe  ancient 
Etevardg  of  Hacdboroogb  balls,  on  tbe  mb- 
ject  of  ebin;  sUddDg-plaatcT  baots  as  againel 


that  time  beld  nndiapuled  sway  as  tbe  arbiter 
elegantianim  of  Hiidbor "" 

Tbe  od<I  part  of  tbe  bv 
absolute  demeanour  was 
beat  down  Ibe  prTJudiGctofwb'alheprDfhnely 
called  '■  fogejiam."  Richard,  bU  elder  brother 
by  twenty  jeara — a  coarse,  bmtnl,  monej- 
makinE  maa—tu  his  milder  moments,  and  iii 
We  joungtT  brother'i  absence,  spoke  of  him 
In  a  maoDcr  that  showed  be  was  rather  proud 
nf  the  dandj  of  th«  family. 

Barry  Spanner  was  no  fool,  even  where 
money  was  coDceraed  :  be  promised  to  make 
n  model  BuBta  attorney.  But  It  was  not  ho 
destined.  One  day  aa  uncle — tbe  South 
American  nncle  of  French  romance — died, 
leaving  my  Glass  of  Fashion,  Count  Harry, 
Ore  tboutaiid  pounds.  The  narron  limits  oi' 
an  attoraej's  ofBce  could  no  longer  contain 
bis  swelling  soul;  be  determined  to  enter  a 
tTnlmsiiy  and  become  a  barrister,  if  not 
Lord  Cbftncellor.  So,  he  went  to  Cambridge 
— that  wonilcrful  city  where  yoang  gentlemen 
ot  a  certain  tuxte  get  up  a.  toilette  of  waist- 
coat*, cnrlnna  Sne  linen,  and  jewellery  to 
nine  nlth  each  other,  aa  if  they  were  going 
lo  a  fancy  drcta  ball. 

Out  of  siglit  and  sound  of  Hardboroogh, 
Count  Spanner  soon  blaxpd  out  in  proporlionB 


a  geniuB. 


His 


e  fur- 


.  u  maijniltaeiillj  ;  his  costume  was 
proltcbnble,  and  varied  thrice  a  day ;  hie 
jewellery,  series  of  «(uds  and  tmm,  was 
briUiailt  .beyond  custom.  They  were  obtained, 
like  much  of  his  fiirniturc,  at  Grst  hand 
throngh  the  Btp  of  Spannsr  of  Elardbarongb. 
IIi»  eitrnvsgnnn  waa-  (•ntpered  with  nnmnsl 
cateulatioQ.  When  a  duke's  son  honrnrnd  him 
vilh  •  visit,  be  lnok  care  to  have  bis  cban> 

Enguu  :  not  from  old  Damscn  In  St.  Blaze's 
Ircel,  but  frombis  brother  Richard's  cellars. 
And  then  Dick  Spanner  would  say,  as  often  bs 
possible.  o[i  'Change,  or  at  the  Pig  and  Whistle 
where  bs  nightly  smoked  his  pipe. "  I  bavejust 
'-"'■'  ■"■"'lug  on"  a  caw  of  cbnrapagne  to  my 
.arry ;  for  a  parly  ho  is  giving  to  tbe 
lag  Earl  of  Foddle,  the  Duke  of  Foodie 's 


eldest  ion,  and  a  lot  of  nobs.  Yes,  yes, 
MarrT'n  no  fool ;  ht  kuows  what  he  'a  abouV 
and  liolds  bis  bead  with. tbe  rest  of  them." 
And  so  he  did.  although  the  EnKliab  Neap> 
Ulan  Baron,  Plccaninl,  and  the  blsb  Homan 
Count,  Sollni.  both  since  well  known  in  Capel 
Court,  were  bis  rivals. 

Dut,  if  Dick  were  proud  of  Harry  anil 
KOUQded  his  trumpet  in  Hurdborongh,  Ilarrj 
did  not  return  tbe  complimvut,  He  ignored 
Ibe  place  and  the  people.  Uis  cardsboreUr. 
Harry  Filznormanton  Spanner,  nnil  when 
OKkuil  whether  be  was  any  relation  to  ^e 
Earls  of  Normontoo,  his  ambiguous  answer 
confirmed  tbe  flaltcring  en^Icions  produced 
by  tbe  shape  of  bis  nose. 

To  Ilnrdborougb  ha  returned,  rarely,  and 
for  brief  periods.  One  long  vacation  was 
poMcd  in  Greece,  whence  he  returned  with 
nn  overpoivering  Albanian  costume  ;  another, 
In  tbe  HigblnndA,  where  he  learned  to 
drem  and  dance  tbe  Highland  Fling  to  pcr- 
rcclion. 

At  the  distance  of  twentyyears,  I  remember 
the  overpowering  scniation  be  made  in  Hard- 
borough,  wben  he  once  condescended  to  pass 
a  few  days  there ;  how  he  wac  the  disgust  of 
the  respectable  falbem,  the  admlratiun  of  the 
daughters,  and  the  model  of  the  sons,  wheu 
be  dashed  throngh  the  main  street  in  bis 
mail  pbaeton,  with  white  bones,  white  bat, 
white  coat,  and  whilo  trowaers :  the  perleot 
double  of  his  HnVod  and  debtor,  tliat  oele- 
lirated  steeple-chaser  Lord  Lancrcost. 

Tlie  booU  at  the  liojal  Hotel  told  storleaof 
their  performances  for  many  years  after- 
wards, always  ending  with  "  the  next  time  he 
come  tbcre,  he'd  forgot  bis  whip, bad  Master 

Uvanwhile,  I  removed  to  London,  and  took 


Harry  Spanner  bait  been  rusticating  for 
ploughing  up  tbe  quad,  of  St.  Bexant's  College, 
with  a  Eorit  harliS(>Bed  to  a  brace  of  Newfound- 
land dogs,  one  moonlight  night,  after  a  wine 
party  al  Lord  Foodie's  rooms ;  tliat  be  bad 
spent  all  bis  legacy,  hnd  been  cut  by  his  rich 
brothers,  and  disowned  by  bis  venerable 
father.  But,  the  follawing  week,  ten  days 
after  the  great  5L  Swindle  Stakes  bad  been 
won  by  Lord  Knavesdcn's  Hit  or  Miss,  big 
Richard  Spanner  met  me  in  Lombard  Street, 
and  shaking  me  most  cordially  bj  Ibe  band, 
which  be  bad  never  done  before,  invited  me  to 
take  a  steak  at  Joe's,  and  asked  me  if  I  bod 
heard  the  news  of  Harry  1  He  and  bis  friend 
Lord  Foodie  hod  won  forty  tbousund  pounds 
between  them  on  tlie  St.  Swindle  Stakes, 
having  backed  Hit  or  Hits  largely  al  fiHy  lo 
ojic.  "  I  have  seen,"  be  continued.  *'  tbe  money 
(landing  to  Harry'a  account  at  Dubup's,  our 
baiikLT ;  and  Il8rr;r  telU  me  be  standis  to 
win  OS  much  more  if  Hit  or  Miss  carries 
tbe  St.  Sellem  Stakes,  which  be  is  sura 
do ;  Horry  has  backed  him  for  the  double 
event," 


I 


I  confess  I  was  rather  astonished  at  hearing 
a  man  of  business,  lUce  Richard  Spanner,  ao 
glib  in  the  lansuage  of  the  betting-ring ;  bat 
it  was  quite  clear  his  admiration  at  the  snc- 
oess  of  this  splendid  specnlation  had  pat  to 
rest  his  bnsiness  prejudices. 

For  mj  own  part,  the  news  was  highly 
satisfoctorj,  fbr  I  had  a  tolerablj  heavy 
account  against  the  ihshiooable  l^mnner ; 
sovereigns  borrowed,  shares  of  tavern  bills 
naid  when  we  met  and  dined,  and  when  he 
left  me  to  settle,  over  and  above  consi- 
derable sums  of  cash  paid  for  commissions 
executed  for  him  in  Hardborongh,  while  he 
was  at  collc^.  It  was  one  of  dai^ing 
Harry*8  peculiarities  that,  although  in  the 
society  of  cabmen,  jockeys,  or  rtmi  peers,  he 
was  prepared  to  scramble  half-crowns  or 
stand  treat  of  champagne  to  any  amount : 
and  that  although  ne  was  pronounced  by 
that  model  of  fkst  men,  the  Marquis  of 
Licard,  "a  jolly  generous  brick,''  still,  in 
visits  to  the  country  or  quiet  tite^'4ite$  with 
old  friends,  he  never  did  pay  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  cAw,  dinners,  turnpikes,  cigars, 
or  other  trifles.  The  words,  "  you  settle,"  or 
**  put  that  dowA,"  came  glibly  to  Ids  tongue ; 
indeed,  his  taleiits  for  ofnng  were  of  the  fint 
(Hrder. 

Omitting  th^,  altogether,  the  trifles  of 
shillings  and  hilf«rowns  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  set  against  a  companion  so  frank  and 
amu^g,  there  was  due  to  me  some  five- 
and-twenty  pounds,  which  I  could  ill  spare ; 
for,  through  the  unfortunate  failure  of  the 
Royal  Joint  Stock  Bank  of  Hardborongh, 
in  which  my  funds  were  invested,  my  for- 
tunes hod  gone  down,  as  Harry  Spanner's  had 
gone  up. 

Accordingly,  one  morning,  in  my  most 
correct  costume^  I  proceeded  to  my  school- 
fellow's chambers  in  St.  James's  Street,  where, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  I  found  his  mas^ificcntly 
appointed  cab  at  the  door,  and  himself  in 
bed.  The  furnishing  of  his  h>oms,  his  dress- 
ing gowns,  dressing-table,  pipes,  and  nick- 
nackeries,  would  have  filled  two  chapters  in  a 
French  romance ;  the  arrangements  of  his 
breakfast-table,  a  third.  He  received  me 
(being  alone),  very  cordially ;  kept  me  in  a 
roar  with  his  dry,  comic  account  of  his  own 
doings,  triumphs,  and  practical  jokes. 

In  the  midst  of  a  roulade  of  ftin  in  which 
everything  truthful  and  honourable  was 
turned  into  ridicule,  it  was  extremely  dUBcult 
for  me  to  introduce  the  subject  of  my  debt 
'When  1  did,  it  was  turned  off  with  a  joke — 
"  I  was  a  screw,"  "  a  sobersides ;"  I  could  not 
want  the  money,  and  so  on.  He  laughed  me 
away  that  day. 

But,  as  I  really  did  want  the  money,  I  was 
obliged  to  call  apiin  and  again,  each  time 
observing  increased  signs  of  luxury  and 
exponsc. 

Oil  the  last  occasion  Spanner,  in  his  jollicst 
manner,  put  into  my  hands  an  account  drawn 
up  in  that  neat  style  he  had  been  famous  for 


by  the  hand,  crying,  "Come,  old  fdl^, 
you  must  not  be  sulky  with  vour  Spaver. 
Bracton  says  you  complain  that  I  cot  yoa. 
Why,  my  dear  boy,  that's  nothlni^l  I  cat 
my  own  father— did,  upon  my  boqL-  TU  tell 
how  it  happened— -biit  Just  let  me  lif^t  a 
weed.  Bractaa,  lure  the^e  the  Silvas  I  recom- 
mended to  you?  Hand  me  the  Ivandv^ 
never  mind  the  water.  What  I  No  glass f 
Ah,  tbat>  no  consequence ;  my  mouth  holds 
exactly  a  glass. 

"Well,  about  cutting  my  respcctahlo 
parent.  You  see  I  was  in  the  height  of  w 
glory,  just  after  the  St  Scllcm's  Stakes  Ina 
come  off  all  right.  I  was  riding  one  Sand«r 
along  the  ladles'  mile  with  Foodie,  Scd' 
tercash,  Mrs.  Pullaway,  and   tfademolsdle 


«t  school..  There  I  found  myself;  to  ny  a^juue- 
ment,  charged  with  innumerable  Cuba  clgmn^ 
turnpikes,  half-crowns,  and  other  items  for 
whips  and  gloves,  which  I  had  taken  to  be 
exchanges  of  presents,  all  dulveitnicted  fh>m 
his  embroidered  pocket-book;  and  I  then 
learnt  that  Master  Spanner's  soMsrent  Jovial 
carelessness  did  not  prevent  mm  from  keep- 
ing a  most  exact  account  on  Us  Mb,  He 
handed  me  over,  rather  gradsingly,  a  draft 
for  the  small  balance  in  my  mvoor,  and  we 
parted. 

When  we  met  next  ft  was  at  the  en- 
trance of  Kensington  Gardens :  he  wms  riding 
with  Lord  Fooule  and  Sir  Jeni^  Cradi, 
who  levanted  the  same  year.  He  cut  me 
dead. 

From  that  time  we  never  spoke  ;  in  fact, 
he  never  saw  me.  We  encountered  each 
other  on  several  oeoasloni^  but  be  never 
saw  me. 

I  had  been  for  some  tresis  ffjaMHj  settled  in 
the  country,  as  working  paxtaer  with  old 
Cknrget  the  surgeon,  whose  daafjhter  I  after- 
wards married ;  and  I  had  almost  forgotten 
mv  follies  and  ran  with  Harnr  Seamier,  when 
I  had  to  pass  through  Hardbonmrii  on  mv 
way  to  London,  and  staid  at  nifpt  to  call 
upon  a  few  old  friends.  Among  them,  Bob 
Bracton^^Bob  the  Beau,  he  used  to  be  called 
— asked  me  to  n>end  the  evening,  and  ob- 
served: "  By-the-bye,  you  will  meet  your  old 
chum,  Harry  Spanner.  Very  much  altered 
since  his  unfortunate  aflhlr  on  the  St  Lum- 
dell's  Stakes." 

So  it  was ;  the  bom  dandy  had  found  himself 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge,  bad  been  sold 
up  to  his  last  dressing-case,  and  was  living  in 
the  suburbs  of  Hardborongh  on  an  allowance  <^ 
a  few  shillings  a  week  from  his  rich  brothers,  ' 
on  condition  that  he  did  not  show  his  fhce  to 
them.    At  night  ho  came  to  our  little  re- 
tinton,  the  same  man,  but  how  changed  I    Ai 
impudent,  assured,  amusing  as  ever,  nay  more 
amusing  than  ever — ^the  same  cold,  sarcastic, 
aristocratic  face ;   but  the    fine  waist,  and 
broad  shoulders,  lost  in  the  form  of  a  bloated 
alderman.    Dressed  in  a  seedy  sack  coat  tnit- 
toned  to  the  throat,  he  advanced  with  as 
grand  an  air  as  ever,  shook  me  patronising  // 
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T[Dtii[iiBiTe,  when  who  shmiM  I  meet  in  hT 
dreadful  ntltlctrap  uf  a,  FluetoD,  as  be  culU  it, 
bat  Fubfij,  my  snip  or  a  hrotber-m-law,  with 
bis  «  bole  runily,  and  mj  Teocrable  pareat,  ~' 
a  dead  lock  In  tUe  Line.    I  could  sec  u  \ 
evae  up  to  the  carciaget,  F'ubej  raudng  mj 
papa  wHb  bia  elbow,  preparing  for  tbe  pit 
Eurc  of  rMogDiaiDg  a  man  of  my  ^tandlQg 
the  midst  of  my  arutocntic  acquiUotaace  ;  i    . 
patting  on  my  coldest  ait,  I  raiftcd  ray  nbip- 
glass,  Hud slaringhll  Into Fubsj'a  box  B«at, 
obK'rvcd  to  Un.  Fullawai  : 

"  ■  Eilraorilinnry  1  Really,  what  gnya  these 
City  people  makeortbciiuclvGg  jdidyou  ever 
ate  such  s  halT' 

'■  Fubey  tnroed  pale,  ond  sunk  bact  on  tlie 
box  neat.  Mr*.  Fabay  muttered  Eomething 
about  a  wretcb.  1  believe  1  was  EcriilcLi;d 
out  of  the  will  that  night." 

mUi  snch,  and  wome  anecdotes  of  bis  od- 
venlnrea,  he  kept  qh  well  amased  in  spite  of 
OUT  lecret  tniuges  of  disapprabation.    He 
jfos  a  mountcbaQK  who  ironid  hare  mode  hie 
fortune  at  the  court  of  that  merry  and 
CTTipliirf  monarch,  Cbartra  the  Second, 
tuiiliii^iit,  ivheu  my  friends  accompanied 
lo  ihe  Bintion.  Spanner — baring  previously 
borrowed  »  Boveroign — followed   me  lo   the 
rpfrcAmcnt  room  wllb  "Come,   Jack,   yoi 
knnwmywcakneBs,  one  bottle  ot  champagne!' 
Of  course  he  bud  it 

Tlic>  neit  I  beard  of  my  faebionable  friend 
wnsi  still  more  extraordinary.  Uia  fatherhad 
dit'd  intestate,  and  be  bad  come  into  I  don' 
know  bow  many  tboujonda,  whco  he  at  onC'. 

'appeared  in    Ibe    ecenoa   of   his   former 
lories,  wberever  money  would  buy  him  od- 
itlaoce.    Tbia  second  career  was  even  more 
brief  than  the  Qrgt. 

I  was  married,  selllcd,  and  bad  almost  for- 
gotti-n  himiKbeo  once  n  twice,  paaiung  along 
the  Strand,  I  was  startled  by  a  faint  recollco- 
Liun  (if  a  moustacbed  person  who  bnag  abont 
abttting  den.  Itaking  up  my  memory,  the 
ilka  of  my  dcbancbcd  scboolfcllow  occarred 

A  few  nights  ago,  aner  oneof  Julllcn'acan- 
:arU,  I  went  n'ith  a  Mend  into  a  tavern  to 
got  supper.  As  we  entered^  an  altercation 
\Tta  foing  on  between  tbe  waiter  and  a  squat 
seedy  indivitlusl,  Kho  wisbed  to  enter  Iho 
{ufTi^e-rtom ;  ag  I  po.'sed,  a  dirty  hand  was 
laid  npoQ  mj  aboutder.  ''  This  gentleman 
■■■-'1  answer  for  myeupper,  jou  scoundrel  ; 
e,  Jock.  lenduB  a  sot.  to  eatisEy  tfaeie  vil- 
u!  I  have  speut  Uioonnds  with  tbcin, 
1  now  they  want  to  tnrn  mo  oot  because 
I'm  dawn  a  little  In  the  world," 

Uiidor  immense  mouBtaches  and  whiskers, 
n  the  eccdicst  of  seedy  paletots  onee  white, 
iiilb  a  dirty  blue  bird'f-eye  ronad  hia  neck, 
grown  to  tbe  siu  of  a  FalstalT,  with  moist 
eye,  ircmblins  band,  and  blackened  teeth,  1 
recognined  Qarry  Spanner,  very  dlrtj  and 
half  (Iraalc  He  obtained  tbe  sovereign,  on 
condition  that  he  retired  ;  ami  two  hours 
■  ■   r  n-o  mPtapurly  of  policemen  cunvpying 
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d  (rota  atxp\a  ru\f  tha  Kaddui 


»  bnnt  npnn  ms,  ud  ■  Uuque  wont 
lb  UiS  noiD. 

in;  Kdw  Yw  cams  (ornud,   lJk>  a 

mi  his  07«  w«e 

I,  ud  ha  Jaughal, 


brlgbl  ud  nlld, 
but  did  sol  simk, 


licliei 


iftlj   rippling  thraufh   tbi 
■luHilda ;— ud    tbs 


Eound   he    lookod    iKrou 

8plilt  or  the  SpilDE 
Eulcral   «1nHly.    mored    Iclbn    ms,    p 

UoBeriMi  on  the  wing; 
Aad  Bbe  auillcd  imd  wcpl  lagetbcr,  wllh 

qTuilat  Hbd  »V( 


And  b 


a  gimng 


9  Sulifd  about  lb< 


>peDcd  nDt*ardt,  Broid,  bnmn 
ilus  dlsUDM  of  a  iilad7.cluf 
inncliea  klDdlcd  with  a  llglil  of 
bs  Huisbine,  a  tba  BpLrIt  pussd 

COIrSM,  iWlllDS    ihlTp    DOtM 


Danced  (bo   bunbs  wilbln  lb«  lOMdan;  crept  lbs 

snalio  (mm  out  his  lilfj 
aft     u     Ehsdow    epnng     lbs    HoleU,     thonuads 

HemlDgbot  uonc: 
birDi>d  Iho  Froduca  bulde  tbem,  Uks  gold  dropptogs 

or  the  iiuL 

nd  ths  QodilsBi  nf  th*  Spring— thM  Bplrit  tender 

and  bonlgo— 
inecied    a    Tipanrf  cloud,  wblcb    nslabed   1dU> 

UeiTon's  crjsul  Klnei 
nd  alio  fiided  In  (ba  dUtuicsD  wlinra  Uio  tbletonlDg 

leaves  were  plied  ;- 
ad  lbs  Saw  Tour  htd  gnjwn  older,  and  no  Igngir 

was  a  chUd. 

IL 
unmer.    shaking    languid    ma    bum    fall    d<«- 

badabblcd  tinlr, 

ibguldcM  btic, 
uC  cnmo  rorwud;  and  the  rlcbnca  of  his  pi^^iuta 
mied  the  eye: 
Breadths  dT    £ng1Ith  Dicadowi  btsUog    andernnith 
the  happjr  akj-; 
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n^ 


Long  fgnm  swaying  in  the  plajing  of  tho  tSmoA 

w«irieA  breMo; 
Flowers   bowed    bcMsth  •  crowd    of  fbo   yoDoiw- 

armoared  bees; 
SomptDoos  forests  filled  with  twilight,  like  a  dreamj 

old  nmianee; 
BlTers    foUing,    riren    eaUiift    la    tlMtr    tndoleiit 

advance; 

Crimson  heath-bellSi  msUng  regal  all   the  soUtazy 

places; 
Dominant  light,  that  plerosB  down  Into  the  deep  bine 

water  spaces; 
San-oprisings,  and   6n»-iettingi»    md  IntenaltieB  of 

^x)on, 
Forple  darkness  of  tha   mldni^^    and  the  gloiy  of 

the  .mo<m; 

Sapid,  rosj-tlnted  lightnings,  whare  the  rockj  donds 

are  rireai 
Like  the  lifting  ff  a  TeU  before  fbe  Inner  courts  <^ 

HenTcnt 
Silver  stars  in  aznre  eveninga,  alowlj  climbing  np 

the  sted^; 
Com-flelds  ripebing   to  tho  harvest,  and  the  wide 
smooth  with  deep. 


Circled  with  tbise  living  splendonn,  Bnmmer  passed 

from  oiit  my  right. 
Like  a  dream  Hiat  filled  with  beantj  all  the  caverns 

of  the  iight; 
And  the  tIsIoil  and  the  preeenoa  Into  amptj  nothing 

ran;—  ' 
And  the  New  Tear  was  stUldder,  and  seemed  now 

a  yontbftil  man. 

IIL 
Automn!    Forth  from  glowing  orchards  stepped  he 

gaily  in  a  gown 
Of  warm  roaset,  freaked    with   gold,    and    with    a 

visage  snnny-brown: 
On  his  head  a  fnral  chaple^  wreathed  with  heavily 

dropping  grapes. 
And   broad,    shadow-cssting  yine-leave^    like   the 

Bacchanalian  shapeSi 

Frolts  and  berries  rolled  before  him,  from  tho  Teaz^ 

exhaostlesB  horn; 
Jets  of  wine  went  spinning  npwsrds,  and  he  held  a 

sheaf  of  com; 
And  he  langhed  for  very  Joy,  snd  he  danced  from 

too   mncfa  pleasure, 
And  he  sang  old  songs  of  harvest,  and  he  quaflSsd  a 

mighty  moasorei 

Bat  above  this  wild  delight  an  overmastering  grave- 

neas  rose, 
And  the  fields  and  trees  aeemed  thooj^tftil  in  their 

abeolnte  repose; 
And  I  saw  the  woods  oonsoming  in  a  many-cokmred 

death— 
Streaka  of  yellow  flame,    down-deepening  through 

the  green  that  lingeroth, 

Sanguine  flushes,  like  a  sunset,  and  austerely- 
shadowing  brown; 

And  I  heard  within  the  alienee  the  nuts  sharply 
rattling  down; 

And  I  saw  the  long  dark  hedges  sU  alight  with 
scarlet  flre, 

Wbero  the  berries,  pulpy-ripe^  had  spread  their 
bird-fieasts  on  the  bilsr. 


I  bdidd  Uko  southern  Tineyardi^  nd  the  hop-gnmads 

of  our  land. 
Sending  gusts  of  fivgranoo    onfevsiife^  aesify  to  the 

salt  sea  strand; 
Saw  1b»  windy  moon  r^olcing  la  thsfr  tspeetry  ct 

fonit 
And   the  stately   weeds    and  Toilm,  thit  t»  doa^ 

dryncas  torn. 

Antnwn  walked  in  glee  and  tdxaagh  ovsr  asaatala, 

wood,  and  plain, 
And  be  looked  upon   tbolr  rlriliniM  aa  a  ktag  ea 

his  domain: 
All  to  Boon  he    waned,   and   TanlBbad   over  nSAj 

heaths  and  meres;— 
And  tho  New  Year  stood  bealdo  ma  Uko  a  man  of 

fifry  yearn 

IT. 
In  a  foggy  dood   ctoearoly,   antend  Wlnfer,  mhj 

pdck 
And  his  step  was  hsxd  and  h&aj,  and  he  wore  sa 

iqr  mall: 
BUtfting  an  the  path  befora  Yam,  Isspt  a  Uaek  wind 

from  the  north, 
And   from   BtlBging  drifta    of  daSt  be  forged    tho 

azTOwa  of  his  wrath. 


Yet  some  bcantyatUl  waafimad;  foi^whea  the  fofpi    |    I, 

had  paved  away,  ,'f     . 

Tha  wide  hmds  came   gUtteiIng  ftnrard  in  a  6c£k  |I 

and  strsaga  array:  { 

Naked  tzaea  had  got  snow  fbUage^  aof^  sad  foatboT; 

and  bright. 
And   the  earth   looked   dreased    for  Heaven  la  to 

spirltud  whitfli 

Blade  and  cold  aa  iron  annonr  lay  tfaa  ftccen  lika 

and  streams; 
Bound  about  the  fenny  plashes,  shone  tha  long  sad 

pointed  gleama 
Of  the   tall  reeds,   Ico-encnisted;  tha   oM  loUIci, 

Jewd-spread, 
Warmed    tho  whlta^   maimoieal  cMniwwi  with  sn 

ardon^  of  red. 

Upon  desolate  morasses,  stood  the  hsroa  like  a  ghost 
Beneath  the  gUdiog  ahadowa  of  tho  wild  fiiwrs  nobj 

beet; 
And  the  bittern   clamoured   harshly  from  his  nest  >i 

among  the  aedga,  /' 

Where  the   Indistlnet,   dull   moss  had  bhimd  tte  '/ 

ragged  watei^  edga.  ' 


But  the  free  of  Winter  softens^  sad  his  qpf  ln>ke 

into  tmiltfi. 
And  his  hesrt  was  filled  with  nBnes  tf  from  fur 

enchanted  Idea; 
For,  across  the  long  horiaon  oama  d  TS^  apon  Iks 

The  Ugbt  of  Christmaa   M^    and  tha  dawaiaf  d 
now  day. 

And  Winter  moved  not  onward,  Uka  Oa  rsi^  ^ 

made  a  dand. 
And  took  the  Spirit  of  Oirlstma^  aa  a  brotbtf,  If 

the  hand; 
And  together  tow>d  the  heavens^  a  great  oy  of  joj 

they  sent;— 
And  the  New  Year  was  tha  Old  Tair,  aad  Us  h«l 

was  grey  and  bant 
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7%(nai]ibrrlI'a«Y«r  mtma.  Ilka  inoChor  diDcli 

child. 
mih  faU  ItMfH  u  ■)  lloix.  ud  till  gtuiHa  bris 

And  bs  flubad  bis  odonw  tucb,   B>d  ha  lingbfd 

out  m  ll>»  p!»M, 
And  hli  wal  looked  brth  l>  ]<>r.  ud  mads  i 

iliuia  on  hii  bK 
Oot  from  fpUt.  tattnnn  tunil,  |iesM  the  >i 

SevT  T«>r  bcUl, 

ngelt   la  the   StI 


Old  Yttr  grnOr  dlod. 
JUSTICE  TO  THE  HY.ESA. 

Ut  mact  IhTourlte  rraort  (and  I  believe  T 
Ml  not  sin^lar  Id  thkt  respect)  tar  rcIaxatioD 
udrMri-'nlioD  daring  tbe  busy  uason  I  am 
eontv-'lkd  tu  ptuiB  Bmidat  the  smoke  and  din 
of  Ibu  mctrotvulis,  ia  Ibe  Zoological  Society's 

Tbc  QFccss  to  Ibete  extensive  and  well- 
arTsngpd  gtonnda  b;  tbe  nolilc  roada.  malls, 
and  avenues  of  the  Begont's  Park,  iaviles  the 
aedeatarf  TaUtudiaariBU  lo  tbe  bealtbf  exer- 
cise of  walking;;  and  liie  iuccenioa  of  Tuded 
forms  of  animated  Nature,  never  before 
t^xhibiied  wiUi  w  unch  latitade  for  tbe  eajoj- 
mcat  anil  exerebe  of  tbeir  nataral  bubiU  and 
modea  of  motion,  wagaesta  a  plenslag  varietj 
of  snlijcctfl,  not  oaljr  ror  tbc  skilled  observer, 
but  for  tlie  Beetiag  thoag'faU  of  a  merely 
spcculaiivB,  thoogli  nnsclentiflc  visitor. 

Uany  an  honr  of  mine  has  been  occupied — 
not  unprofltably  I  bope — bj  conKiderations  so 
suggested,  which  have  led  me  often  to  refer  to 
the  beat    anthoril{es~-and  so   mode  me'  ac- 

Jaaiiited  with  many  delightfai  works — for 
irlher  and  preciae  Informatioii  as  to  tbe 
babits  and  nrgaalsatioa  of  the  animals  that 


csied  I 


the 


miniitla'DrfpeclfiodefinlLions  and  the  techi 
cnlilli-s  of  tbe  binomial  nomenclature,  I  must 
confv's  thtm  to  be  above  my  scope  and 
fac'illk'?.  Lflce  all  thinxi  retnetc  aait 
elrwlow/,  Ihey  have  begot  in  mo  something 
nkib  lo  n  reverential  owe  Tar  tbe  adepts  in 
those  noologicil  mysterlw,  wboM  names  1 
(Ind  me  indicnlod  by  the  kind  of  biero- 
glyplilenl  nbbreviiitlon  ivhich  roltows  the 
t.um^n  irirWt  of  ihc  BUbjecl  of  their  nomen- 
clative -liill.  " 

For  n  long  [Ime  I  was  pmtlcd  by  tbc 
Iclttrt  or  nntilated  sylkfalcs  standing  by 
tliemnlvM  at  lh«  end  of  lacli  labels  %a  I'tlit, 
l.ynx,  Tcm. ;  fhalanptta  fuligiaata,  Og. : 
Ckeiropotamiutranieepi  Gr.;  t(e.  But  a  gen- 
Ueman  who  hoMon  mo  with  his  aeqnaiut- 
ance  and  occuEooal  eouven«  in  the  Gardens, 
and  who  U  F.R.S..  m  well  a*  P.Z.S.,  kindly 
einlnincd  to  me  tbal  those  ictten  are  the 
initialfl  of  the  gnat  naturalists  who  have 
andcrlaken  to  conalniot  the  Creek  and  Latin 


namea  for  tbe  dumb  creatures  when  they  arc 
caught ;  and  that  they  ver;  cleverly  take  the 
Eumo  opportunity  of  handing  tbeir  own 
names  down  to  no  admiring  and  gralerul 
posterity. 

1  was  further  gratified  by  taj  friend's 
pointing  out  to  me  one  of  the  very  tavaitt 
whose  name  was  indicated  by  letters,  which, 
previonslj,  in  mjsimplicllj,  I  hod  imagined 
to  rettr  to  tbe  grey  colour  of  the  animal  he 
had  named. 

I  tboup;ht,  indeed,  my  respeeted  instructor 
incli[icd  to  be  a  little  ievere  when  be  hinted 
that  the  hieroglyphic  appendage  in  [jaeslion 
was  the  cause  of  man;  more  hard  names  being 
invented  than  eeience  would  otherwise  have 
been  burdened  with  ;  for,  tbe  custom  l>eing  to 
aubHtitnto  one'a  own  symbol  for  that  of  tbe 
Daliiralist  who  bad  the  tronbia  of  first  de- 
scribing and  making  known  a  fpivics ;  where 
any  exouse  ean  be  invented  for  giving  it  a 
new  name,  It  was  tieixcd,  be  said,  and  thus  the 
custom  bod  become  a  premium  for  suporfluons 

uonyms.  "  Eguut  Aiinui,  L,,"  observed  the 

U.S.,  "  would.  doabtlesB,  have  been  deemed 
quite  adeqaate  for  an  unmistakeable  indica- 
tion (o  ail  ages  of  tbe  bnrnble  and  useful 
l>cast  of  burthen,  bo  called  by  the  great 
founder  of  looiogicai  and  Iratanical  nomen- 
clature, if  tbe  newer  name  olAtinv*  vulgara 
bad  not  led  totbetuhelituCion  of  tbc  nominal 
symbol  of  its  proposer  for  that  of  the  im- 
mortal Linnioiui,  in  regard  to  this  partioniaf 
species.  In  short,"  coneludeil  my  anthority, 
'■  Dow-o-days every  hodman  in  Saiural  History 
rushes  with  his  Individ nal  brick  to  the 
J  zoological  edifice,  for  the  purpose  of 
scribbling  his  own  name  upon  it.'' 

What  more  might  have  (bliowed  in  the 
mood  into  which  my  unlucliy  question  had 
led  the  philosopher,  I  know  not,  and  am  glad 
not  to  liave  to  record.  At  this  turn  of  the 
discourse,  we  were  ilarticd  by  a  loud  and 
shrill  cacbination,  which  at  first  I  thought 
had  proceeded  from  some  under-bred,  strong 
lunged  llslcoer,  who  knew  enough  of  tbe 
lubject  to  appreciate  tbe  point  of  my  infer- 

On  turuing  round,  however,  wc  found  our- 
lelves,  S£  wc  had  supposed,  standing  on  tbe 
green  swnrd  apurt  from  the  crowd,  who  were 
clustered  about  tbe  hjirna'n  den,  from  which 
another  of  the  unearthly  laughs  proceeded, 
followed  by  olbers  In  rapid  succesaion  and 
inc renting  stirillness. 

This  strange   and — when  beard    at  some 

distance — closeimitation of  the  laughter  ofour 

species,  is  excited  by  very  dil^rcnt  sent!- 

ts  in  the  ill-ravonreil  beast :  in  whom  Itli 

Hire  expression  of  rage  and  baffled  desire. 

In  ttic  present  instance,  it  was  called  forth  by 

the  eight  of  the  bony  part  of  a  leg  of  mutton. 

which  the  keeper  was  holding  np  at  the  end 

of  his  iron  staff,  in  fWint  of  the  byoina's  case, 

but  beyond   tbe  reach  of  the  agitated  and 

irate  brute.    He,  with  upr^sed  bristles  and 

-ixpoaed  Ihngi,  tntversed  rapidly  lo  and  fto 


behind  the  Iwn,  casting  malignMit  glances  at 
his  keeper,  whilst  the  saliva  streamed  from 
his  halfopencd  month.     On  receiving  the 
tantalising  Joint  (which  seemed,  by  the  war, 
to  have  a  mightv  small  proportion  of  hau- 
dried  meat  upon  it  for  the  didij  allowance  of 
80  powerful  an  animal),  he  withdrew  with  it 
sullenlj  into  the  Airthest  and  darkest  comer 
of  his  den,  turning  his  back  upon  the  spec- 
tators, and  making  the  progress  of  his  sulkj 
meal  cognisable  to  us  inio  tarried  to  pursue 
our  observations,  bv  a  series  of  loud  and  sharp 
cracks,  as  the  shank-bone  and  leg-bone  of  the 
dilapidated  joint  were  successivelj  fractured 
in  the  gripe  of  his  powerful  Jaws.  In  the  course 
of  about  five  minutes  the  hyasna  arose,  and  great 
was  mj  astonishvient  to  perceive  nothing  left 
of  the  leg  of  mutton  but  about  four  inches 
of  the  barest  middle  part  of  the  main  bone, 
licked  white,  and  clean  of  sinew  or  periosteum 
and  with  its  two  ends  projecting  in  sharp 
splinters.    AU  the  rest  of  the  joint — ^tendons, 
ligaments,  bones— had  disappeared,  and  were 
at  that  moment  in  course  of  digestion  and 
dissolution  iu  the  stomach  of  the  seemin^lv 
satisfied  beast:  who,  after  licking  his  thick 
black  lips  a  Piw  times,  curled  himself  up  in 
another  corner  of  the  den  to  eigoj  bis  siesta. 
The  teeth  of 'this  creature,  thought  I,  must 
be  of  a  very  patellar  character,  and  different 
from  those  of  its  neighbours  of  the  feline 
tribe ;  which,  oaperior  as  they  may  be  in  size 
and  strength,  rarely  meddle  with  the  bones  of 
the  joints  assigned  to  them.    Even  a  strong 
and  hungry  doff  does  not  crack  the  smaller 
bones  he  may  oe  unable  to  bolt  without  an 
obvious  effort.    But  no  difficulty  of  the  kind 
was  apparent  in  the  feeling  of  the  hysena,  in 
which    the     business-like,    matter-of-course 
comminution  of  the  bones,  inch  by  inch, 
seemed  more  like  the  efi^t  of  some  chopping- 
machlne,  than  of  any  special  muscular  effort. 
I  determined,  therefore,  my  Mentor  having 
left  me  whilst  abeorbed  in  contemplation,  to 
take   the   first   opportunitv,   when   passing 
through  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  to  look  in  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  examine  the 
skull  and  teeth  of  a  hyaena,  and  avail  myself 
of  the  explanations  which  are  always  so  cheer- 
fully afforded  by  the  eminent  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  unrivalled  museum  of  that  in- 
stitution.   I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the 
Hunterian  Professor  himself  engaged  with 
the  osteological  collection,  who,  on  learning 
the  object  of  my  wishes,  kindly  took  out  of  a 
cabinet  a  skull  of  the  same  species  of  hysna 
as  that  which  I  had  lately  been  studying 
in  the  live  state.    This  species  is  the  spotted 
one,  peculiar  at  the  present  day  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  southern  division  of 
Africa.    The  hysena  of  the  North  of  Africa 
and  Asia  is  the  striped  kind,  and  is  smaller 
and  less  ferocious  than  the  spotted  one.    The 
latter,  I  may  as  well  add,  is^  zoologically 
speaking,  the  Canit  eroeutOt  Linn.,  Hyctna 
maeulatay  Thun.,  Hyaena  caperuis,  Desm.,  and 
Hyttna  eroeuta^  Cuv.  It  appears,  however,  to 


be  so  unmistakeably  known  io  tbe  naturalists 
of  all  nations  under  the  last  denomination, 
that  this  might  well  serve,  heneefbrth,  as  its 
fixed  and  determinate  scientifle  name,  without 
the  terminal  cypher,  or  th«  einbersome  tail 
of  exploded  synonyms. 

Leaving  words  for  things,  the  dn&U  of  the 
Hytma  erocuta  displays,  instead  «f  a  smooth 
dome-like  roof  of  bone  over  the  brain-case,  a 
sharp  and  lofty  ridge  or  crest,  running  length- 
wise ftx>m  the  occiput  to  between  m  bony 
chambers  of  the  eyes ;  and  firom  this  ridge,  the 
sides  of  the  cranium  slope  away  to  the  con- 
tracted parts  bounded  by  the  two  thick  and 
strong  bent  bars  of  bone,  above  the  cheek*, 
which  the  professor  called  the  "xygomatic 
arches."    The  lofty  ridge  and  the  two  slopes 
of  the  contracted  brain-case  serve,  as  he  in- 
formed me,  to  give  firm  and  extensive  attach- 
ment to  the  principal  pair  of  biting  muscles 
—enormous  masses  of  fledi  that  cause  the 
swelling  out  of  the  udesof  the  hycna-s  head, 
and  the  working  of  which  aay  be  plainly 
seen,  when  it  is  crunching  a  bone.     The 
fibres  of  those  muscles  converge  to  naas  under 
the  zygomatic  arches  in  order  tobe  unplanted 
into  two  projecting  parts,  like  kaidles,  of  the 
strong  and  thick  under  Jaw.    Another  power- 
ful pair  of  muscles  is  attached  to  those  two 
outspanning  bony  arches,  by  one  end,  and  to 
the  outer  and  under  part  of  the  Jaw,  by  the 
other  end.    The  chief  characters  of  the  skull 
thus  relate  or  are  subordinate  to  the  extrao^ 
dinary  moving  powers  or  workers  of  the  jaw, 
and  indicate  the  characteristic  actions  and  food 
of  the  animal ;  and,  as  all  the  of  the  struc- 
ture harmanises  with  those  habiti  and  that 
kind  of  nutriment,  the  anatomist  It  appears,  is 
able  to  divine  from  a  mere  fragment  of  Uie  I 
skeleton,  the    nature  and    aflhiities  4»r  the 
animal  of  which  it  has  formed  part 

All  the  teeth  of  the  hyena— and  they 
exhibit  much  diversity  of  size  and  shape — are 
wonderfully  constructed  for  the  vork  they 
have  to  perform.  You  may  sometimes  see 
the  beast  pinch  up,  as  it  were,  wiUi  Its  fore- 
teeth, a  loose  bit  of  the  strong  memtome, 
called  periosteum,  and  strip  it  off  the  booe  bv 
a  sudden  upward  jerk  of  the  head.  For  such 
uses,  these  teeth  are  fashioned  to  act  m 
pincers,  put  with  the  holding  part  more  cein- 
plex  than  those  of  the  blacksnuth^s. 

The  upper  teeth  have  their  crowns  dfvided 
by  a  transverse  cleft  into  a  coital frnt  lobe, 
and  a  back  ridge  which  is  notched  khgthwise ; 
the  lower  front  teeth  have  moderatuy  sharp 
crowns  that  fit  Into  the  interspace  of  the 
three-lobed  upper  ones,  and  take  a  firm  g^p 
of  any  strip  of  ligament  or  membrane  which 
maybe  sized.  Next  to  the  fore-teeih— which, 
though  adapted  for  holding  and  crushing, 
are.  It  seems,^  called  incisors,  and  which  are 
six  in  number  in  both  upper  and  lower  Jaws 
— are  the  long  and  strong  conical  fhngs, 
called  canines,  one  on  each  side  of  both  Java 
These  teeth,  which  are  formidable  enough,  are 
by  no  means,  however,  so  large  in  pro^ution 
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M  Id  the  lion  and  tiger  tribe.  Tho  teeth 
irlticli  serve  as  boae-crackera  itre  tbree  in 
nambcr.  on  each  iWt  of  lioth  jaws,  pro- 
greaivoly  increasing  in  riiB  as  they  are  plnccd 
more  backwartls,  and  nearer  to  ibe  niuscics 
ttiat  work  them.  Their  crotrna  arc  ia  the 
rorm  or  low  and  Strang  cones,  covered  iiy  a 
smooth  rnnmel,  hard  enough  to  strike  flre 
with  steel,  and  belled  at  tho  base  with  a 
more  or  Ipsh  complcla  ridge  of  the  same 
mulcriat.  This  tcrves  todefend  the  gam  Trom 
splintcra  broken  off  u  the  boae  Is  cracked, 
nnil  no  butlw  model  could  be  taken  for  a 
bnnimcr  to  break  stones  on  the  roidf  than 
one  or  Ibofe  bono-breaking  teeth  of  the  byEena. 
As  Ihe  bnogry  camlvorc  does  by  no  meaus 
disdain  good  Beeb,  when  a  sated  lion  bos  left 
enongh  of  it  on  Ibc  carcase  of  a  butTalo,  after 
feasting  on  the  prime  parts  of  its  prey  ;  the 
byvna  Is  prorldcd,  like  the  king  of  buaat!'. 
with  what  ore  called  flesh-teeth,  or  carnasslule! 
These  ore  Tour  in  nombcr,  ooc  on  each  eide  of 
both  jawD,  nilli  crowns  sbuped  like  scissor- 
bladcs,  the  one  above  glidini  obliquely  upon 
the  one  bulow,  so  that  tncy  reoiprocally 
maintain  by  their  mode  or  action  a  sharp 
edge  for  nenlly  onlting  across  the  Sbres 
of  rigid  muscles.  Behind  each  flesh-tooth  of 
the  upper  jaw,  is  placed  a  small,  low,  round, 
and  flat  grinder,  which  completes  the  io- 
called  deaiol  system  of  tbe  bymnii.  The  use 
of  Ibis  tubercular  tooth  Is  not  rery  obTious ; 
but,  as  it  is  situated  nearest  the  gullet.  It  Biay 
gire  Ibe  Inst  squeeze  to  a  toogh  morsel,  or  an 
additional  crack  to  a  piece  of  bone,  before  tbe 
one  or  the  other  is  bolted. 

The  series  of  teeth  altogether  resemble 
those  of  the  lion  more  than  those  of  the  dog. 
IT  tbe  Hrst  and  smallest  of  Ibe  conical  bonc- 
ernnhers  were  removed  fl'om  both  jaws  the 
teeth  would  be  the  lame,  both  in  number  and 
kind,  with  Iliuae  of  tho  feline  genus,  only 
aodifle'l  in  their  shape  and  proportions  to 
si^rte  the  purpoaei  of  a  brute  that  feeds  oa 
the  temniniW  of  the  dead  carcase  of  tbe  prey 
which  tbe  more  noble  destruclivo  has  slain 
and  satiated  it«  appetite  upon.  Id  this 
respect  the  lioa  may  be  compared  to  the 
Mgle  ;  tho  hyicna  to  the  vulture.    Like  the 


(brmtrnbly  with  the  well-flnisbed  frame  of 
the  tnlder  pursner  and  assailant  of  living 
animals.  I  The  neck  and  fore-quarters  of  the 
hyxna  hav^a  thickness  and  Etrenglh  that 
match  the  heM;  but  the  blnd-quartcrs  are 
low,  and  the  bind  legs  bent,  ciooctung,  and 
knock-knee'd,  causing  the  pace,  CTcn  when 
rapid,  lo  tie  ot  a  sbtiMlng  or  dragging  cha- 
rnelcr.  The  tots  am  four  In  number  on  each 
foot ;  that  which  supporto  tbe  "  dcw^;law  "  in 
the  dog,  and  llw  short  upper  Inncrmoat  claw 
in  the  cat  and  Iti  kind,  being  wanting  In  the 
bjaMH.  The  cUws  of  the  four  toes  that  are 
retained  ore  strong,  blunt,  and  noa-retroctlle. 
Tbe  cars  are  Isrgeand  carried  erect }  a  coarse 
'IB    runs  down    the    epine ;    the  genetol 


colour  of  the  beast  of  the  kiud  called 
"frncura"  is  yellowlah-brown,  the  spots  Ibat 
dlslinguiKb  him  being  numerous  and  of  a 

The  byienns,  like  the  vultures  and  other 
winged  scavengers,  tiilBl  au  important  sani- 
tary mission  in  tbe  warm  latitudes  where 
they   moat  abound,    Tber  clear   away   the 

fiiiLrcBCcnt  remains  of  the  carcases  of  the 
ar^ie  quadrupeds  which  high  or  organised 
cornivora  have  killed  and  left  half  devoured  ; 
Ihfv  follow  tbe  Catfrea  and  Iloltentota  to 
tbclr  battle-Qelde  and  gorge  on  the  slain.  It 
may  be  ctutritable  to  suppose  that  tbe  asid- 
duoua  labours  of  hungry  byteaas  may  have 
contributed  to  cause  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  bodies  of  our  sable  eQemiea, 
slain,  according  to  bulletins,  in  praiseworthy 
numbers,  during  recent  and  cvcr-recurrlug 
conflicts  at  the  Cape.  It  ia  certain  that  tbe 
hjnna;  ransack  the  native  villages  in  quest  of 
offal,  and  often  dialoter  the  corpse  from  the 
loo  shallow  or  ill-protected  grave. 

Gutthedeadand  tlie  debris  of  slain  animals 
do  not  form  the  exclusive  food  of  the  hyamos, 
assuredly  not  of  the  ettoagcr  aud  spotted 
species  of  South  Africa.  They  are  tbe  most 
pestilent  assaiiers  and  destroyers  of  the 
farmer's  stock:  the  numbers,  and  stealth,  or 
stupid  venturcaomeneea  of  these  hungry  noc- 
turiial  byDcnas  rendering  them  much  more 
destructive,  if  lees  formidable  indlviduallv, 
than  the  lion  itself.  At  Kaoha,  writea  Miyor 
Denham,  the  byienas  are  "  everywhere  in 
legiooa,  and  grew  now  so  extremely  ravenoua 
that  a  good  large  village,  where  I  sometimes 
procured  a  draught  of  sour  milk  on  my  iluck- 
ihooting  excursions  bad  been  attacked  the 
night  before  my  last  visit,  and  tho  town  ab- 
solutely carried  by  etorm,  notwitbatanding  de- 
fences of  nearly  sIt  feet  high  of  branches  of 
the  prickly  trilloh  ;  and  two  donkoyn,  wboxe 
flesh  these  animals  ore  particularly  fond  of, 
carried  off  in  spite  of  tbe  efforts  of  the 
people."  Man  biinaelf  Iha  hyojna  dnres  not 
openly  attack ;  though,  when  driven  hard  in 
self-defence,  it  will  turn  furiouBly  even  tipon 
that  assailauL  A  slacping  adult  or  child, 
however,  if  exposed  to  tho  prowling,  hungry 
herd,  Is  almost  sure  to  fall  their  victim.  It 
would  seem,  alflo,  that  the  spotted  byieno, 
which  bus  once  In  this  wa^  tat<ted  human 
flesh,  retains  a  dangerous  liking  for  it. 

Steedmou,  In  bis  Wanderings  and  Adven- 
tures in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,  ad- 
duces the  following  evidoucc  to  that  etfect, 
icb  he  obtalnad  from  Mr.  Sbenatone,  an 
expei'Icnced  settler: — "To  show  clearly  the 
preference  of  the  byiena  for  human  Dceb,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  nollco  that,  when  tbe 
Marabookics  (a  race  of  Holteotota)  build 
tbeir  lionsca,  which  are  in  form  like  bee- 
hives, and  tolerably  largo — onea  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  In  diameter — the  Boor  is  raised  at 
the  higher  or  back  part  of  the  house  until 
within  tbree  or  four  foct  of  the  front,  where 
it  suddenly  tunnlnates,  leaving  an  area  from 


thence  to  the  wnll,  in  which  erery  night  the 
caWcfl  Are  tied,  to  protect  them  from  the  fftonns 
or  wild  beasts.  Now  it  woald  be  natural  to 
sapposc,  that  should  the  hjcna  enter,  he 
would  seize  the  first  object  for  his  prej,  es- 
pecially ts  the  natives  always  lie  inth  the  fire 
at  their  feet ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
constant  practice  of  this  animal  ms  been  in 
every  instance  to  pass  by  the  calves  in  the 
area,  and  even  by  the  fire,  and  take  the 
children  firom  under  the  mother's  karoas,  and 
this  in  such  a  gentle  and  cautious  manner, 
tliat  the  poor  parent  has  been  unconscious  of 
her  loss  until  the  cries  of  the  little  innocent 
have  reacbed  her  from  without,  when  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  jaws  of  the  monster."  In  the 
above  horrid  narrative,  the  hyama  is  called 
wolf:  its  more  common  vernacular  name 
among  the  Cape  colonists. 

From  these  and  many  similar  testimonies 
by  African  trttvellers,  from  Le  Yaillant  and 
Bruce  down  to  Denham  and  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, we  may  Infer  that  the  hyena,  although 
it  subsists  pripcipallr  on  the  remains  of 
animals  that  have  died  or  been  killed  by 
others,  does  Bot  refuae  to  grapple  with  a 
living  prey  wten  it  can  do  so  stealthily,  or 
when  it  can  overpower  such  prey  by  force  of 
numbers. 

The  gloomy  hbodes  of  the  hvsena  are  caves 
and  the  recessta  of  rocky  hill-sides,  or  the 
vaults  of  old  sepulchres,  deserted  dwellings, 
and  ancient  ruins.  Here  it  abides  in  slothful 
slumber  during  the  broad  light  and  heat  of 
day,  and  as  darkness  falls,  emerges  from  its 
lair  to  fulfil  its  loathsome  or  cruel  purposes. 
To  these  haunts  it  drags  the  carcases  or  parts 
which  have  remained  after  its  huncer  has 
been  satiated  on  the  spot  during  the  noc- 
turnal prowl,  and  in  process  of  time  leaves 
many  peculiar  and  unmistakeable  characte- 
ristics of  its  domestic  life.  Marvellously  have 
these  evidences  been  traced  out  by  the  per- 
spicocitv  of  our  great  ffcolo^st,  Buckland,  in 
the  Yorkshire  caves,  which  m  the  very  olden 
time,  before  human  tradition  or  history, 
formed  the  dwellings  of  fell  hyaenas,  as  they 
prowled  about  the  moor-sides  and  valleys  of 
Yorkshire.  But,  into  the  interesting  and  in- 
structive particulars  of  this  discovery,  my 
present  limits  forbid  me  to  enter. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  the 
hyena  has  especially  attracted  the  attention 
of  zoologists ;  and  the  striking  peculiarities 
of  its  habits,  gait,  and  voice,  have  excited  the 
imaginative  faculty  to  set  down  more  than 
has  ever  fallen  under  the  sober  observation  of 
modem  naturalists.  Even  old  Aristotle,  whom 
they  claim  as  the  father  of  their  science,  and 
who  has  so  generally  been  confirmed  in  what 
ho  has  advanced  respecting  the  animals  he 
was  able  to  observe,  hazards  some  strange 
and  apocryphal  bits  in  his  account  of  Uic 
crocuta.  Cuvier,  indeed,  excuses  the  allega- 
tion that  that  quadruped  difliered  from  others 
in  havincf  only  one  bone  in  its  neck,  by  good- 
naturedly  suggesting  that  the  Stagyrite  might 


have  dissected  an  old  hycii%  in  which,  Urom 
the  frequent  and  violent  strain  that  the 
cervical  vertebre  are  sal^eet  to  in  the  living 
animal,  those  seven  bones  might  have  become 
anchylosed  or  soldered  toother  into  one 
piece.  From  the  good  old  [inwlpplna  Roman 
Encvclopaedist  we  know  what  to  expect,  and  we 
read  his  *'  Naturalis  Historia  "  more  with  the 
view  of  being  amused  by  the  storlea  that  were 
current  among  the  vulear,  and  perhaps  the 
polite  circles  of  Imperial  Rome,  than  of  gain- 
mg  instruction  from  any  exercise  of  Pliny's 
own  eyes  on  the  beautiful  and  varied  nature 
that  surrounded  lum. 

Doubtless,  the  interest  of  the  lovely  patri- 
cians who,  from  the  dress  circles  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, looked  down  on  the  ten  hyicnas 
introduced  to  be  fought  with,  baited,  and 
slaughtered  before  their  e^  in  the  famoos 
year  1,000  of  the  foundatioa  of  the  eteraul 
Citv,  was  vastly  enhanced  hj  tiie  remarks  of 
their  polite  and  well-read  Cicerone.  ^  Those 
hideous  brutes — fair  and  noble  dames — are 
wont  to  repair  to  the  ahepheidi'  huts  and 
imitate  the  numan  voice,  and  even  learn  some 
person's  name,  who,  when  he  anivers  to  the 
call  and  comes  out,  is  immediately  torn  to 
pieces."  Oh  I  dreadful:  can  it  be  possible! 
Yes,  ladies,  the  elder  Flinius  hath  written  it* 

If  Mr.  Mitchell  has  hitherto  failed  in  teach- 
ing the  hyaena  to  rival  the  parrot,  perhaps  It 
may  be  because  he  has  not  tried  the  laughing 
brute  with  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  myth  of  the  untameable  ferocity  of  the 
hysena,  like  that  of  the  quill-shooting  dexterity 
of  the  porcupine,  is  now  limited  to  the  lore  of 
those  dear  zoological  instructors  of  our  child- 
hood— the  showmen  of  the  travelling  mena- 
geries.   And,  verily,  I  would  fiidn  exchange  a 
good  deal  of  the  sober  certainties  of  animal 
iography,  imparted    by  my  accurate   and 
respected  authority  of  the  R.  S.,  for  some  of 
those  beliefis  that  thrilled  through  my  youth- 
ful breast. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  aspect  of  the  hyaena 
does  him  some  injustice ;  the  beast  is  not  so 
bad  as  he  looks.  Pennant  testifies  to  having 
seen,  in  London,  a  hyena  as  obedient  and 
tractable  as  a  dog.  Bufibn  narrates  thil 
there  was  a  hynna  shown  in  Paris,  la  his 
time,  which  had  been  tamed  when  yooo^  and 
was  apparently  divested  of  its  natural  ferecity. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bingley,  in  his  amusiag  Animal 
Biography,  states  that  "  Mr.  John  Ilanter 
hod,  at  Earl's  Court,  a  hysno,  near  eighteen 
mon^  old,  jthat  was  so  tamo  as  to  admit 
strangers  to  approach  and  touch  him.  After 
Mr.  Huntcr-s  death  it  was  sold  to  a  travelling 
exhibitor  of  aniinals.  For  a  few  months 
previouslv  to  his  bein^  carric^d  into  the 
country,  he  was  lodsed  in  the  Tower.  Tbe 
keeper  inforois  mc  that  he  there  continocd 


*  **  Sonnonem  hnniannm  Inter  T>astoram  stabaht 
ulare,  nomenque  allcujus  addisccre,  quein  evoeatom  i 
laoeret"  Plinjr  evon  eoes  on  to  aver  **  Item  TomltloMin 
hominis  imitiiri  ad  eoUicitandos  canas  quo*  iDvadaL"'— 
NatULstl.8,c.80. 


THE  GOLDEN  VALE. 


tolcmUy  gentle,  so  muth  bo  as  ta  allow  a 
wrenn  wbo  luxev  bim,  to  enter  Ibi;  dtn  and 
handle  h[iD."— vol.  i.,  p.  344. 

lilebop    Heber  ehw  ft   itripcd    hya^a 
ladia.  IbfLt  rollaiTed  itt  master  tiiid  fiin-iipd 

bim  likn  n  Hog.  Bamin'  nl^o  luir 
.,  .-h  respect  to  the  Mioltcd  lijicna,  lb[il,  i 
dUlriol  of  Scheuftcrg,  at  tbu  Cnpf, 
dODjeslicntcd  and  vsei  like  n  liound  for  the 
clinse.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykea  (amvd 
Touug  byxnn  in  India ;  he  broiiglit  it  over 
England  wbea  fall  (rrown  ;  but,  out  of  l  . 
apoct,  doabtiNi,  Ibr  ttia  priJiidiceB  of  Oxford 
Street  in  regard  to  the  quadruped  follon-ers 
of  its  promenndera,  he  presented  the  animal, 
tbitiigb  w  gentle  an  a  spaniel,  to  tbe 
Zonlaglcat  Societj-  "  In  India,"  nrltce  that 
gnllnat  and  accomplished  officer,  "  it  wn» 
allowed  to  mn  about  mj  honee,  and  on  board 
(hip  It  waB  released  from  Its  cage  two  or  Ibrue 
times  a  day  to  plaj  With  the  nailora,  nnd 
gambol  nith  llic  dogs.  It  carl;  ruco;;niHed 
mj  person  »nd  voice,  irould  oliej  w'lea  called, 
and  in  general  tvos  b«  plajfiil  and  good- 
bnmonrert  as  a  puppy.  My  visits  to  It  In 
ttie  Gardens  have  been  rare  anil  at  long 
Interval",  nor  hare  I  ever  carried  it  food.  I 
anticipated  tbercfoTE,  that  it  would  outgro' 
iti4  early  alT'^clion,  and  Ibat  I  should  be  to  It 
OB  uq;  other  stranger ;  but  it  has  always  greet- 
ed me,  not  only  ob  an  old  acquBinlancc,  bat  as 
an  old  frit'nd ;  and  ir  I  am  to  jndgc  from  Its 
auiLalion  nnd  pccnlior  cries,  the  animil't  rc- 
ci>;:iiitiun  is  that  of  arfoction.  On  Sunday 
lu^t  it  H'ns  nsleep  in  its  cage  when  I  approach- 
ed. On  culling  it  by  ita  name  it  looked  up, 
ilielingui^bed  me  In  the  crowd,  started  on 
its  legs,  and  on  my  applying  my  hand  to  its 
motilli  to  etiifU  to.  it  threw  Itself  down 
iigLiinsl  Ihc  bars,  rubbed  its  head,  neck,  and 
luick  Hguiust  my  band,  and  then  itartul  c 
le^s  and  bounded  atwut  Its  cage.  Tittering 
Bhiirt  crien.  On  ceadng  to  Bpeok  to  it  and 
movingttwny,  it  looked  wistfully  after  me,  nor 
resumed  itH  motions  till  I  addressed  it  again. 
Its  manifi'«tnliona  of  joy  were  so  unequivocal 
as  to  excite  (be  Burp^e  of  a  great  number 
of  bystanders. ''  (Zoolo^eal  Proceedings  for 
elgHeea  band  red  and  thlrty-lhrec,  page 
—  tiaty-tix.)  To  Iheir  «ucoeasors  la  that 
-nctire  part  of  the  Society's  Gardens,  I 
would  with,  Id  taking  leave  or  the  byicno — 
with  these  the  kindest  words  ever  oDe red  in 
bvhouF  of  the  poor  Imprisoned  brute — to  ro- 
cuiomcnd  it  tO'tbe  best  j^qlimeuts  that  its 
visage  and  voice  may  |ieiTnit  them  to  feel 
ia  its  favour. 

THE  GOLDEN  TALE. 

TriEHK  is  not  a  more  fertile  part  of  land  In 
the  world  than  that  which  is  called,  and  pro- 
;isely  on  account  of  its  fertility,  the  Golden— 
)r  rather,  as  they  pronounce  II,  the  Gooldcn — 
Vale,  in  titc  county  Tipperary.  To  look  at  It 
a  little  befiirebirvcstlime,  wcreatoncc  tobe 
convinced  Of  Its  fertility ;  a  Gut  which  one 


might  doubt  nt  any  other  lime.  e«pi-c:filly  if 
thcsunnloror  the  population  and  the  wrelciieil- 
ne?aof  the  hovels  be  contemplated  aim. 

No  travellers  in  Ibis  part  of  Iri'lniid 
fhotild  fail  to  vWl  the  Bock  of  Cui-hfj.  T' 
noek  will  nlwnysbe  beautiful  ;  bnl.  it  u 
orn--'  piirmounted  by  one  oflhemont  Viiuliful 
fwciiiicn"  of  old  Irish  ceelesIaBtical  archi- 
tfttiiri'  ill  llio  island.  Kot  many  yivrs  si 
the  ruins  of  the  old  catbedrnl— lur  It  nai 
less— were  Etill  In  a  perfect  stale.  Time  and 
neglect,  however,  bat'o  done  their  norst 

vice,   and  less  and  less  ramain.",  evei-y  ■ 

of  that  most  stately  Btructure.  Dut  the  Rock 
of  Cashel  is  still  there,  and  ftam  it  Ihc  i 
of  the  Golden  Vale  is  something  lli.il 
not  moulder  away,  and  will  make  very  ne  .. 
as  deep  an  imnreasian  as  the  rained  vuthedral 
Ib^eir. 

A  Cflsnal  visitor  might,  as  we  hnve  ob- 
servetl,  doubt  the  great  fertility  of  the  vale : 
Licbig,  however,  or  one  of  his  diScipIes,  would 
rccognlwj  the  truth  In  a  very  diOrt  purvey,, 
and  would  account  for  it  by  thf  cun'ltii 
washing  of  fertilizing  matter  rfmn  lli.'  I 
limestone  ufthe  hills  down  on  to  tlie  d«e]i  re- 
cipient volley.  Whatahoppy  race  the  ow. 
and  liindlarilB  ofsueh  a  region  oiL^tii  lo 
now  amply  must  it  be  in  lljnr  p..n,-i-  u,  „ 
the  pcosanls  depcnit^'iil  "ii  llrr::  .1::!  1 
employment  more  oiiil'ii  i.ilih'  ili.i'i  iln' 
situ ts  in  a  poorer  di)-ti-|ci  I  Wli.it  .-!<'{>.' 
improvement,  for  justice,  lur  tlaijij,  lui'  j; 
agricultnre,  for  all  tbo  oicmenls  of  virlue 

Unfortunately  the  history  of  the  Golden 
Vnlo  cannot  l>e  written  In  suoh  ohnroctcrs. 
There  is  soarcely  one  of  the  gentlemen's  scats 
which  dot  It,  that  bos  not  been  the  seen 
the  sul(ieet  of  a  sad  story.  Recklessr 
prodigality,  cruelty,  murder— all  llie  great 
temptations  and  bcsetlingBi  US  oflrisb  lirebuve 
been  here  accnmnlntcd  and  i-xngceraleil.  In 
conscqnence  of  the  great  ftrtilily  of  the 
land,  nnd  of  the  great  rise  of  corn  prices,  the 
competition  amongal  the  tenants  wnsperfeclly 
insane.  Instead  of  doubliagand  ebctliing  de- 
lirium, the  squires  thought  their  land  a  per- 
manent source  of  wealth,  and  spent  and 
mortgaged  la  jiroporlion  to  the  rent  nllered. 
At  that  time — In  tbo  years  of  war  nnd  irar- 

E rices — the  ousted  tenant  went  to  1)ie  wars 
imself,  turned  pig-dtlvcr  or  found  some 
other  way  of  life,  But,  when  pence  cnme  nnd 
with  it  that,  downfall  of  prices  Mlilcb  roused 
lie  fiquitenrchy  of  Ireland — and.  indc'^d, 
of  England  too — to  the  poomets  of  reality, 
then,  neither  peasant  nor  landlord  hod 
patience  to  bear  his  reverses.  The  aquire, 
ruined  by  the  change  of  circa mstaoces, 
if  he  did  not  commit  actual,  perpetrated 
moral,  suicide,  He  plunged  Into  vice,  drank, 
gambled,  did  nnythrug  to  keen  up  his  spirits, 
and  that  only  fur  a  day,  The  tenant  felt 
the  bad  eSccts  of  bis  landlord's  behaviour ; 
he  got  small  abatements  and  no  mercy.  Be 
had  no  longer  the   resource   of  the  war,   ~~ 


of  the  many  modes  of  life  open  where  there  is 
n  quick  demand  for  men.  He  clang  to  hU 
bit  of  land  with  desperation.  When  it  was 
torn  from  him  he  became  desperate  ;  from  his 
dcfitpair  arose  those  terrible  associations,  to 
which  Captain  Rock  and  other  eqnally  famed 
and  famous  desperadoes  give  their  names. 

Kiltnbbj  was  a  nice  little  Tillage,  while 
things  went  well.  Its  landlord— one  of  the 
numerous  tribe  of  the  Masseys-^had  a  hand- 
some house  upon  the  hill,  amid  the  short 
limestone  sward  that  the  sheep  like  to  nibble. 
The  lady  drove  to  church  in  a  yellow  chariot ; 
the  husband  had  his  hunters  and  his  kennel. 
And,  after  all,  the  chariot  might  not  have 
rolled  him  out  of  existence,  nor  his  hounds 
and  horses  have  eaten  their  own  heads  off  and 
his  too,  had  it  not  been  for  a  frantic  resolve  of 
Mr.  Masscy  to  drink  claret  and  to  grow  claret 
A  squire  of  no  greater  deflxee  in  the  county  of 
Tippcrary  did  the  same.  Claret  was  not  grown 
in  the  Golden  Yale,  and  had  to  be  paid 
at  last  with  much  more  produce  of  the  said 
Yale  than  when  the  debt  was  contemplated 
or  incurred;  At  last  the  wine-merchant 
employed  hi^  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Massey  trans- 
ferred himstlf  and  family  from  the  Golden 
Yale  of  Tlpperarr  to  a  little  Dutch  eh&teau, 
situated  on  ^  elegant  canal  within  view  of 
the  steeples  of  Bruges. 

In  order  to  relate  how  and  by  whom  Mr. 
Massey  left  bis  property  to  be  managed,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  further  and  more 
detailed  account  of  Riltubby,  and  its  principal 
inhabitants.  The  village  had  been  much 
distracted  and  divided  by  a  feud,  that  bad 
raged  from  their  earliest  days  between  two  of 
the  cleverest  boys  of  the  place.  Clever ^  in  the 
Tipperary  tongue,  means  six  feet  high,  with 
shoulders,  limbs,  and  sinews  in  proportion. 
But  the  cleverness  of  Tim  Ryan  and  Mike 
Doolan  of  Kiltubby  reached  a'  great  stroke 
higher  than  their  athletic  powers.  There 
had  been  a  capital  hedge-school  at  Kiltubby; 
that  is,  there  had  been  a  man,  who  for  a  few 
meals  of  potatoes  would,  in  the  sununer  days, 
instruct  under  a  hedge  all  the  little  gossoons 
of  the  village.  A  few  of  the  most  capable  of 
them  actually  learned  to  read  in  this  great 
hall  of  education,  and  to  know  English.  These 
two  accomplishments  enabled  the  successful 
achievers,  among  them  our  two  worthies, 
to  proceed  to  a  mighty  fine  school  iVirther 
up  the  Yale,  where  a  much  greater  pedagogue 
in  a  brown  wig  knew  Latin  and  Greel^  and 
taught  both,  as  well  as  Vitbmetic,  and  a  very 
irregular  course  of  mathematics.  More  than 
one  of  these  hedge  and  half-hedge  scholars 
contrived  to  make  their  Tipperary  learning 
tlie  stepping-stone  to  a  univei-sity  education, 
although  classical  learning,  as  a  native  of  the 
hedges,  tlourished  far  more  and  better  down 
ill  tlie  depths  of  Munster  than  in  Tippcrary. 

Tim  Kyan  and  Mike  Doolan  took,  each 
what  puited  him,  out  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  schooling  thus  obtained.  And  if 
they  grumbled,  it  was  not  because  of  their 


liking  the  same  portioiii  and  tithite  of  the 
dish  of  education.  Mike  swallowed  the 
'rithmetic,  and  Tim  tlie  irthm;  for  their 
teachers  were  great  at  proMity,  and  of  course 
at  poesy— in  the  Iriah  eflpeeUly,  Imt  ali^o  in 
all  other  tongues.  Mllw  eoQCcd  over  the 
figures,  and  Tim  the  rbjuttL  The  rule  of 
three  charmed  instead  of  pouK^g  the  one, 
while  the  other  oultiyfttea  poUta  letthers. 
Tim  and  Mike  became  greatfy  renowned  in 
consequence,  although  the  ]»ric8t— bub  it  was 
said  to  be  all  jealousy— declared  them  a  pair 
of  as  fine  bog-trotters  as  was  ever  niiled  \j 
larning.  Neither  of  them  at  first  took  Idndly 
to  the  spade.  Mike  became  nuuuiffer  to  in 
accountant,  a  dabbler  In  other  peofue'a  bost- 
ness  rather  than  in  any,  nt  least  in  anj 
agricultural,  business  of  Ids  own ;  and  Tib 
set  up  a  schooL  Of  coarse  a  school  would  set 
keep  the  one,  any  more  tbyi  his  ilgnres  would 
keep  the  other.  Both  bat  their  friends,  need 
them  as  they  could,  and  got  on  as  best  they 
might  Tim,  in  the  matter  d  the  school,  was 
accused  of  having  a  proud  tad  philanthropio 
purpose  rather  tnan  a  mere  mon^-makmg 
one:  and  this  calumny,  wUdihsda  mt  of  truth 
in  it,  was  a  real  weight  upon  Tim's  character. 

That  two  such  clever  and  nighiy  men 
could  subsist  In  the  same  Tillage  waa  greadlf 
wondered  at,  and.  more  than  wondered  st 
when  both  of  them  fell  a-coorting  the  betatj 
of  the  village.  They  were  sore  to  do  tho, 
the  priest  said,  and  sure  to  lay  np  a  store  of 
broken  heads  and  bloody  noses  by  so  doing. 

It  was  a  great  trial  for  Nelly,  and  indfcd 
the  same  trial  befell  all   the  people  of  Kil- 
tubby, for  it  was  necessary  for  one  and  all  to 
make  choice  between  the  fiienddiip  of  Tim 
and  the  friendship  of  Mike.    To  be  well  with 
both  was  impossible.     £^h  had  his  mode 
of  courting.      Mike  built  a  stone  house  in 
place  ef  his  mud  one,  transferring  the  old 
mud  wall  to  the  convenience  oriTa  cow.     And 
how  could  Nelly  resist  so  sabstantial,  and  vet 
so  respectAil  and  delicate  an  appeal  to  her 
good  sense  as  well  asher  goodfeelmg!  Tim's 
mode  of  parrying  such  an  attack  was  what 
the  Frencn  would  call  ieger.    He  snipped  a 
bit  of  ribbon  from  Nelly's  cap,  and  stuck  it 
in  his  own  canbeen,  at  the  next  iair ;  hrao- 
dishing  an  oak  stick,  and  declaring  aJeud,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  ready  io  fight 
whomsoever  would  question  the  aBperiority 
of  the  ankle  of  the  owner  of  Ibat  iibbon, 
to  any  other  ankle  in    the  Golden  Yale. 
If  Nelly's  heart  were  topdied  by  the  6a^ 
ccssfol  and  manly  hullabaloo,  how  could  it 
resist  a  string  of  verses,  which  were  a  site 
interminable,  to  her  honour  and  glory?  M\j 
looked  coldly  on  the  stone  house.    "Mods 
warmer  I"  cried  Tim.     Nelly  thought  so: 
she   married  Tim,  and   preferred  his  mod 
palace  to  his  rival's  stone  one. 

Mike  swore  that  he  would  take  terrible 
vengeance,  and  he  was  a  man  to  keep  bis 
word.  He  could  wait  for  it ;  and  he  thoogfat 
the  first  best  means  of  compassing  it  was 


, 
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. )  gel  a«  tich  aa  pl»Ht>l«.  He  veil  knew 
tbnt  Tim  and  Null?  mnet  grow  poorer. 
JJifce,  to  increasB  his  Hton  nnd  dis^pnte  his 
ffiet,  taroEd  pig-joUwr,  and  tbca  liecnnc 
one  of  tb«  agculsfor  tha  oolite tion  ot  those 
domeitic  companLona  of  the  IriBbmEn.  aad 
for  tbeic  farthenucc  to  the  Eiigti^li  Riarfaot. 
Mike  coDverted  dollars  into  pounda,  and 
was  eoabled  to  take  Hr.  Uaagej'a  krgeat 
farm,  and  atoek  !l  la  a  mnnner  for  bcjond 
1  ever  ktitnm  capabilities  of  KiUubbf. 
I  Kiltubbr  admired,  and  did  not  envy. 
_  ate  it  litlfi  of  that  block  pnasion  in  the 
Irish  character.  And  nbeo,  on  the  occHsion 
of  Mike  one  moming  monnting  his  black 
□nre,  and  la  au  anaccoontable  Gt  of  high 
piritseparrinf-off  i^moDg  the  followers  of  the 
ialteea  Unot,  people  looked  oiitonisbed.  Tim 
rasgeDerouienougb  to  sa;  .that ''Mike  Doolan 
madejist  asgoodanialreenaaany  of 'em." 

Poor  Tim  bad  do  sucb  Satlerlng  unction  to 

U;  to  his  own  bokI.    Initead  of  rising  in  any 

way,  bla  struggles  grew  harder  aa  a  family 

canie   around  him.      The   school    paid    him 

little,   and   made   him   lazr;   although    the 

acdeutarj  and  unlaborioua  life  gave  him  aaeh 

biRh    *nirits,  such  abundant  verses,  and  bo 

allowed  him   to  derelopc  a  tnct   of  musio, 

tbnl  be  was  tbe   life   and  prime  Apollo   of 

every  wedding,  pattern,  christening,  funoml, 

other    merry-making.       There   was    do 

u   in  tbe  Golden  Vale,   that  Tim  did  not 

help  to  make ;  and  as  be   always  had  his 

Ekiuful  OD  sucb  occo^ODs,  and  brought  nwuy 

ire  lenpeQuieB  than  be  took  with  bim,  bis 

rilioQ  WB«  not  prodigality.  Still  so 
money  went  for  the  potatoes,  of  which 
ire  and  more  were  piled  upon  lb?  akitvc  for 
the  meals  of  a  growiug  family,  that  Tim'i 
aSoira  grew  yearly  more  disordered  and  dibi- 
pidated.  and  he  waaallrayain  arrear  of  jent. 
Daring  Ibe  war  there  bad  been  fac(iona, 
for  bow  could  Tipperaiy  exist  without  Ibem? 
're  bad  existed  two  parties  among  tbe 
pea»iatry — the  Sbanavesta  and  the  CoLraTata 
— which  bated  each  olbcr  mortally,  beat 
each  other  d  faulrattcr,  and  battered  in  each 
others'  skulls,  at  tain  aud  other  partiea  of 
pleasure,  with  true  Irish  reliib,  and  with  sucb 
deiermioatton,  aa  no  polioo  or  magistrates 
couItlJnterfere  with.  I'oUce  or  magistrate, 
ia  trolb.aaw  noreawn  for  such  interltrencc, 
for  thcra.wBiDotbLiig  dangerous  or  seditious 
in  the  cDulwila,  No  person  could  explain  the 
diBference  in  principle,  in  leaning  or  in  any- 
thing else,  belwAfl  a  Shooaveat  und  a  Caravat. 
This  ceased  with  the  golden  relgnof  high 
prices  and  abundant  employ.  Fends,  Ofibting. 
and  vengeance,  were  then  called  forth  by  the 
sions  and  dlilNsaea  of  private  life.  Instead 
iiimeaolng  Shuavesls  andCBlitvalB,  people 
In  Tipperary  began  to  rouge  tlicmselves  into 
the  cloj^s  that  had  land,  and  Uie  class  thai  eiUier 
had  not  land,  nr  wu  In  danger  of  losing  It. 
LandlordB  were  h  distressed  to  pay  mort- 
(rages  and  jointures,  that  they  gru^iped  with 
deapairing   eogernes  at   any  oUer  that  ap- 


proached the  old  rent.  By  doing  » 
in  general  g"'  '"'"i  "f  "n  honest  tenant,  ai 
introduced  In  liis  place  one  who  could  n 
keep  Ills  engagemcnU.  Yet  he,  when  in  tu. .. 
ousted,  was  twenty  times  more  turbulent  nnd 
vindiotive  than  the  honest  tenant,  who  on 
being  first  displaced,  very  probably  couverU'd 
bis  slock  into  cash,  and  crossed  the  Atlontio 
to  find  a  more  secure  investment  in  the  back 
woods. 

If  some  good  men  were  of  the  oppressed, 
the  ousted,  and  of  course  the  disaS'ected 
faction,  there  were  other  good  men  and 
valuable,  who  often  fell  Tictims  to  unmerited 
obloquy.  It  a  former  with  agricultural 
knowledge  and  some  little  capltul.  fnocied 
'     could  do  more  with  a  certain  portion  of 

id  than  Irnilitiousl  culture  had  hitherto 
done:  and  if,  to  try  the  experiment,  he  offered 

little  more  (ban  other  slovenly  competitors ; 
e  became  a  marked  man,  liable  to  bo  beaten 
n  all  fitting  occasions.  Aa  party  grew 
llDrcer,  and  land  more  scarce,  death  became 
be  merciless  and  too  certain  award  of  what 
L'SK  considered  bia  crime. 

Mike,  as  a  prosperous  man,  content  with 
hinga  as  they  ner?,  became  attached  (i 
of  these  faclionsj  Tim,  as  one  of  the  ousted  ond 
declining,  to  the  other.  Alike  made  the  door 
and  outworks  of  hit  dwelling  stronger;  Tim 
let  the  door  of  bis  cobiii  fall  oST  Its  hinges, 
and  contented  himself  with  half  o  one.  just  lo 
keep  the  baby  from  drowning  itself  in  " 
block  hole  that  adjoined  the  dung  benp, 

Mike  wan  dosiroui  of  taking  more  land, 
which  ho  felt  be  bad  time,  skill,  and  money 
to  manage ;  hut  he  felt  that  be  was  risking  bis 
life  to  All  his  purse— a  reflection  Ihnt  made 
him  pause,  but  not  give  over.  He  knew 
that  Tim  woa  one  of  the  party  nho  pro- 
hibited his  extended  industry,  and  hi 
grateful  in  proportion.  Ur.  MoPay'a. 
all  the  property  In  the  country,  was  u 
going  a  change.  It  waa  ool  mertly  wlne- 
mcrchants'  bills  that  distressed  him,  but  bis 
smaller  tenants  grew  every  day  more  unable 
and  more  unwiljiiig  to  pay  rent.  It  was, 
perhaps,  of  tho  highest,  that  small  holders, 
Irunting  to  the  chapter  of  lucky  accidents 
rntbcr  than  to  staled  calcniations,  covenanted 
to  pay.  To  eject  was  piunful,  yet  inerilablc, 
and  led  to  the  horrors  of  agrarian  disturbance 
and  crime.  Oi'sidea  tbe  system  of  small  hi  ' ' 
ingH,  of  which  the  incoDvenlences  were 
perceived  in  a  season  of  war,  Mr.  Ma^-icy 
had  done  aomelliing  equally  inconvenieol — 
bad  kept  a  large  quantity  of  ground  o 
own  hands.  Neither  from  this,  did  he  feel 
any  inconvenience  during  high  prices.  How- 
ever slovenly  the  work  done,  and  however 
plundered  tbe  master  in  labour  nnd  prodnce, 
good  pricea,  like  charity,  covered  nit  defecta, 
and  left  the  sum  of  profit  great.  Now.  it  wa4 
dlflcrent.  Produce  was  cheap,  labour  pro- 
portionately dear.  Self-farmitig  waa  found 
unprolitablc.  and  went  by  degrees  oul  of 
fashion  In  Tipperary.    Intlead  of  forty  or  fifty 


inbabiluits  of  Kiltnbby  being  emploired  oa 
Hr.  Ma88e7*s  land,  and  paid  by  Mr.  Maraey 
or  his  steward  every  Saturday  night,  theur 
eightpence  or  ninepence  a  day,  tbey  were 
olniged  to- work  for  Ikrmers  who  took  the 
same  land,  and  who  had  no  money  to  cross 
themselves  with.  These  were  fine  doings  and 
fine  times  for  Captain  Rock,  to  whom,  in  fact, 
too  many  began  to  look. 

At  tuis  pass  of  circamstances  came  Squire 
Massey's  crash,  and  the  seizure  of  his  house 
by  officers  of  the  law — a  thing  that  nerer 
would  have  been  thought  of  as  possible  in 
the  war-time.  It  ended  by  the  principal 
creditors  coming  down  and  holding  council 
together,  when  -  Mike  appeared  as  one  of 
them,  and  not  tlie  least  important.  He  was 
on  the  spot,  luiew  the  land  and  the  people, 
was  a  creditor  himself  to  some  amount, 
was  shrewd,  bore  a  good  character,  under- 
stood acconntv :  In  short,  Mike  Doolan  was, 
by  the  desire .  of  the  creditors  and  with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Massey,  installed  as  manager 
and  head-maa  of  the  property,  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors :  he  undertaking  to  transmit  two 
hundred  and  8fty  pounds  a-year  of  the  receipts 
to  Brugea 

The  news  wiw  most  unwelcome  in  Kiltubby. 
It  made  one  of  themselves  landlord  and 
master  for  the  time  being,  but  this  was  pre- 
cisely what  neither  labourers  nor  tenants 
lilced.  Poor  Tim  whistled  as  light  an  air 
as  his  fancy  could  suggest,  and  wished  his 
old  friend  and  rival  good  luclc  But,  he 
tlioiight  to  himself  quietly,  that  now  would 
be  the  time  for  him  to  be  off  to  the  'Mcricas, 
if  such  an  escapade  were  feasible.  Nelly 
pleaded  for  home,  sweet  home— of  which  the 
sweetness  was  all  moral,  and  even  that  ques- 
tionable— and  Tim  asked  her,  if  she  would 
not  prefer  Yankee  Land  to  Botany. 

The  new  manager  of  the  Kiltubby  property 
was  not  long  in  giving  warnings  to  several 
tenants.  These  tenants  met,  along  with  others 
equally  menaced,  and  employed  their  secretary 
Captain  Rock,  to  write  no  mild  notice  to  Mike 
Doolan,  that  they  would  make  such  an 
example  as  would  oe  tould  for  ten  thousand 
years  to  come  in  the  Goolden  Vale,  if  be 
came  the  hard  master  over  them.  The 
only  symptom  of  answer  vouchsafed  was  the 
addition  of  a  few  stand  of  arms  to  Mike's 
arsenal,  already  prettv  well  provided.  Chal- 
lenges having  been  thus  exchanged  on  both 
sides,  a  la  mode  de  Tippcrary,  were  not  long 
in  producing  a  coml)at.  One  night  Captain 
Rock's  forces  surrounded  the  dwelling  of 
Mike  Doolan,  and  commanded  him,  under 
pain  of  the  infliction  of  very  barbarous 
tortures,  to  surrender  his  arms.  This  was  all 
that  was  for  the  present  required  of  him. 
Compliance,  however,  on  his  part,  he  knew 
to  be  the  first  of  concessions,  of  which  the 
inevitable  conseoucncc  would  be  his  being 
necessitated  to  leave  the  country.  Mike 
showed  fight,  and  fired  upon  his  besiegers 
Irom  embrasures  which  he  had  cunningly  pre- 


pared. The  besiegers  tried  to  force  the  door, 
or  to  bum  it  down  by  a  heap  of  blazing 
wood  laid  against  it  But  Mike  succeeded 
in  wounding  several  of  hli  antagonists,  and 
putting  them  to  flight  before  they  had  made 
any  bc^h  in  hit  stronghold. 

Although  the  party  engaged  In  the  attack 
were,  by  the  regular  laws  of  Ush  agricnl- 
tural  outrages,  men  from  other  parMes,  Mike 
revenged  the  wrong  upon  the  Ol-afibeted  near 
him.  And  finally  ne  sued  Tim  In  arrear  of 
rent — ^which  indeed  was  the  normal  rtate  of 
the  county  and  himself.  He  seized  Tim's  cow, 
and  canted  it,  that  is,  had  it  sold  by  auction. 
It  was  bought  by  friends,  and  conveyed  to  a 
not  distant  bog,  where  Tim  had  some  smsll 
profit  from  his  cow,  through  poor  Nelly 
trudging  to  and  fro  with  her  pail,  over  milei 
of  dry  and  dreary  road. 

Others  were  as  severely  treated,  so  a  cow 
became  a  rarity  in  Kiltublf  •  When  the  cow 
was  taken  away,  the  bit  of  land  was  taken 
with  it ;  one  was  of  little  use  without  the  other. 
The  land  was  withdrawn,  beeaase  there  was 
not  the  excuse  of  a  cow  to  feed,  nor  the 
means  of  a  dung-heap  to  raaanre  It  Wages 
became  the  sole  support  of  the  liboorer ;  and 
the  ninepence  a  day  upon  which  he  subsisted 
was  paid  in  any  way  that  pleased  Mike  Doolaa 

'The  only  mode  in  whidi  this  sbreird 
manager  would  allow  the  men  of  Kiltubby  to 
'*  have  any  call  to  the  land,*'  was  in  the  way 
of  con-acre ;  that  is,  a  bit  of  land  given  to 
them  in  March  for  the  potato  season,  and 
taken  from  them  in  October,  as  soon  as  the 
potato  harvest  was  dug  out.  Those  who  paid 
twenty,  or  at  most  thirty  shillings  an  acre  fur 
annuM  rent,  would  be  «?ked  and  won  Id 
consent  to  pay  five,  six,  eight,  ten  pounds,  and 
even  higher  still,  per  con-aore.  if  ike  calcu- 
lated the  number  of  barrels  of  potatoes — as 
they  admeasure  them  in  Irelai^;  he  cal- 
culated the  outlay  also  ;  and  he  exacted,  as 
rent,  a  sum  which  was  a  fraction  under  what 
the  potato  produce  would  fetch  in  the  market 
Mike,  in  fact,  ground  down  the  people  of  Kil- 
tubby till,  they  declared,  tiiere  was  not  a  bit 
of  nose  left  on  their  face. 

Had  there  been  even  the  eemblanceof  flu^ 
ness  in  the  management,  the  poor  man  who 
secured  an  acre  for  potatoes,  ought  to  have 
been  allowed  two  or  three  years  more^  take 
the  rest  of  the  value  out  of  bit  manure, 
paying  a  moderate  rent.  But  Jlike  had  the 
manure,  and  thence  be  grew  9  ^^  1^^  ^^ 
charged  moreover  %  tremendous  rent.  The 
fleeced  peeeant  in  revenge  pointed  his  gun  at 
Mike  from  behind  a  hedge,  but  hesitated,  tf 
yet,  to  fire. 

The  hieh^  price  affixed  by  Mike,  and  bj 
others  of  nis  grinding  class,  per  con-acre,  was 
that  paid  for  hay  lard  ;  that  is,  for  meadow 
and  grassland  to  be  bioken  up,  and  having  an 
accumulated  fertility  sufficient  to  produce  a 
crop  of  potatoes  without  manure.  Those  who 
I  had  lost  their  cattle,  and  were  otherwise^  and 
i  every  way,  behindhand,  had  no  resonroe  bat 
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to  ul[  for  a  co')-acre  of  bay  load.  Tbepayiag 
tot  It  Tna  BQDIhcr  snd  ui  allei  conaidcration, 
irUcb  n'tu  not  worlh  being  oonsldercd,  inae- 
macb  aa  thi!  con-acre  was  iadiflpensabk. 

Tim  was  obligad  to  a»kHlke  for  a  con-acre 
of  bay  land.  Little  fundB  aa  tbere  vera 
left  bim,  it  i^Ued  blni  to  do  so.  Mike  de- 
manded for  It  BLxtcenpoaads  sterliDg  ao  acre. 

Thia  \i  no  fiction.  It  is  the  exact  price 
asked,  on  a  certain  occasion,  for  an  acre  of 
land ;  nor  la  there  aaftbiag  ia  this  narraliTe 
nnreal,  except  the  proper  names  and  the 
scene.  Tim  Bcralcbcd  bis  bapless  poll,  and 
though  bis  tongue  .  rooinined  sUuat,  his 
conntcnauoe  sufflcieotly  told  Mike ; 

"You  have  caagbt  four  old  rival  at  a 
Vantage,  and  j-ou  arc  taking  it  out  of  bim 
with  merciless extortionl" 

But  Tim  had  no  reaoorco.  He  agreed,  and 
tn  UTiting,  to  pa;  the  slxteea  pound!*,  and 
be  put  bis  name  to  Ibe  document  which  his 
Sbylock  carefully  Insisted  upon.  Fortune 
but  loo  fully  favoured  the  vindictiTc  design 
of  Mike  to  croali  Tim  altogether,  or  to  drive 
Mm  from  the  oonntiy.  For  it  so  happened 
that  tbiK  seaeon  thapotaloci.  owing  to  drought 
or  other  causes,  completely  failed  on  hay  land. 
Tim  did  not  dia  out  enough  to  feed  a 
pig  far  a  fortiiigftl.  He  bad  to  look  el:u>- 
wberc  for  the  winter  provision  of  bis  family. 
But,  Hike  was  Inexorable  and  demanded  his 
rcuL  The  case — a  well  Icnown 
before  the  scnioos  at  Tipperary,  and  it 

? leaded  on  both  sides  with  IriEQ  earnestr 
be  bond,  however,  was  there,  and  the  law 
was  there  ;  and  give  judgment  for  other  Iban 
Mike  the  magistratea  could  not.  But  in 
giving  the  award,  which  sanctioned  bis  claim, 
and  in  giving  him  the  power  to  enforce  it,  the 
chairman,  a^  was  afterwards  remarked,  ob- 
served to  Mike  that  the  sentence  wiiich  ren- 
dered him  so  tclaiaphant,  would  inbllibly 
prove  a  sentence  of  death!  The  judge  him- 
self (aid  so  1 

There  Is  no  we  In  dwelling  on  the  catas- 
trophe. Miko  Doolan  was  carried  home  that 
algbt.oii  adoor,  with ux hullcta  through  bis 
Wly.  About  two  months  afterwards  Tim  was 
otncrved  within  aigbt  of  the  American  shore. 
He  had  climbed  the  foremast  to  discern  it,  and 
a  bed  of  the  vusel  dung  him  overboard.  His 
bandnfnD  widow,  mucb  pilled,  lived  (or  many 
years  nndisturbcil  at  Killubby. 
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antique  fashion,  that  it  might  have  helped  to 
illuminate  the  castle  the  night  William  was 
bora  there.    But— our  polite  guide  informed 


lis — the  lantern,  as  well  as  the  lady,  was  of 
later  date  than  that,  somewhere  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  he  did  not  quite  luiow  when,  and  was 
the  offspring  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  a  cer- 
tain Mayor  of  Falalee,  whose  memory  is  still 
revered  by  the  citlKcna. 

This  Mayor  was  a  long  time  sore  troubled 
that  bis  pMiple  should  walk  about  the  streets 
in  tlic  dark  :  it  was  dangerou;,  an  immoral, 
an  incipreaaibly  evil  practice.  Some  one 
Eugi>estcd  that  lamps  might  be  suspended 
at  the  principal  croadng  and  corners,  when- 
ever moonlight  happened  lo  bo  scarce ;  but 
be  n^ected  the  idea  with  horror,  as  a  piece 
of  unheard-of  innovation,  tn  fact,  revolution- 
ary. So,  next  morning,  be  caused  the  town 
beadle  to  proclaim  throughout  the  atrecta, 
by  bent  of  drum  at  every  utlerance  of  the 
proclamation,  the  Mayors  (tdrice,  that  no 
citizen  or  citizeness  of  Falalse  should  walk 
about  at  night  without  carrying  a  lantern 
before  him  or  her. 

At  night,  the  citizens  and  —esses  obeyed 
their  chief  magistrale.  Tbe  streets  were  BUed 
with  male  and  female  promcnadcrs.  Every 
one  of  them  carried  a  lantern ; — but  all  was 
still  as  dork  as  before. 

Next  morning,  the  beadle  geve  another 
peripatetic  performance  on  the  drum,  as  a 
musical  accompaniment  to  the  words,  "  Every 
citizen  of  Falaise  shall,  at  night,  In  the 
streets,  carry  a  lantern  with  a  candle  in  it. — 
Decreed  by  tbe  Maire." 

That  evening,  the  streets  of  Falaise  would 
have  displayed  a  carnival,  had  there  been  any 
light  to  make  It  visible.  People,  and  lan- 
terns, and  candles  were  congiegaled,  bat  all 
remained  in  utter  darkness. 

The  third  day  saw  the  series  of  proclamations 
complete.  The  municipal  power  explained 
its  meauing  in  unmistakable  terms.  The 
beadle,  proudly  conscious  that  bis  Tebclllous 
subjects  were  now  in  a  state  of  complete  siege, 
and  had  no  possible  means  of  escape  from  the 
utmost  rigour  of  Iho  law,  fine,  and  imprisou- 
mcnt,  fiercely  amotohissoul-subduiDgdraui, as 
he  ordained,  jna  voice  like  a  speaking-trumpet 
with  a  crack  In  It,  in  tbe  noble  name  of  the 
Maire  of  l''alaise,  that,  all  people  nho  walked 
the  streeti  at  nitiht  ahould  carry  before  them 

■a  lantern — with  a  candle  in  it— lighted. 


PASS-TV'OBDS  THROnCH  ALL   THE 

RUSSIAS. 
LwA,  in  Russian,  means  "claw."    Lapai 
stands forto  '-gripe.''    ioj)oic< represent  the 
object  or  olyccts  enclosed  in  a  gripe.    Any 
-  -  who  thinks  of  travelling  in  Busaia  had 
!r  learn  these  words  by  lieart,  and  try  to 
understand   them.    The  first  is  t»sj—lapa, 
.-^-t.  /a;K)ice— the  clnw,  to  gripe,  the  things 
griped.    But  tbe  last   is  net  English  I    No, 
nor  is  tbe  meaning  attached  to  it.     What  ii 
lapnwr  7 
"■■  e  curious,  the  venturesome,  or  tbe  an- 
nate, whom  fhte  conducti  to  the  Bussian 
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frontier,  WKm  lettn  what  lapawe  is.  The  irain 
Btops ;  the  Pmssiaa  condaoton  have  told  the 
traTellers  that  from  the  next  station  they  will 
rattle  idong,  on  the  rails  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of,  the  Csar  of  all  the  Bossiaa  The 
inexperienced  traveller  whom  I  have  in  mr 
eye  takes  up  his  rag  and  dressfaig-case,  and 
steps  with  heavy  feet  (for  the  traU  has  been 
a  slow  one,  and  he  is  still  stomied  with  the 
length  of  his  jonraey  from  MistowitE)  on  Rus- 
sian soiL  It  is  time  onr  novice  shonld  learn 
something  of  the  langnage,  of  the  mannerSi 
and  costoms,  of  the  coonfiy. 

Room  for  the  Profenors  of  Russian  man- 
ners 1  Hidf-a-doEon  gentlemen  in  the  preven- 
tive service,  three  searcliers,  the  comptroller, 
the  commander,  of  the  Cossack  station, 
hurry  up  to  the  «ttfhiff  stranger,  and  stand 
before  him,  eack  with  his  hand  open.  Their 
eyes  are  directed  to  his  ihee  with  a  craving, 
hungry  look.  What  does  it  mean  T  It  means 
lapowe.  Thoee  outstretched  open  hands, 
those  hungry  looks,  le^eak  as  plainly  as  possi- 
ble, and  m  language  which  every  one  most 
understand :  <'  Stranger,  here  are  our  hands. 
Put  something  into  thenn-flll  them.  Ton 
cannot  pass  on  unless  w^  please.  Tou  want 
our  friendsh^    Buy  it  I" 

Do  not,  oh  ^ynrerl  ay  out  against  the 
^ggt^ly  ki>>^'^  Ifyoopleaseydonotsayone 
word  about  impodtion.  Do  not,  if  you  can  help 
it,  register  a  vow  that  yon  wUl  write  to  ti^e 
Times.  These  people  never  heard  of  the 
Times ;  they  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Thev 
know  what  lapowe  is,  and  lapowe  they  will 
and  must  have.  They  are  Russian  function- 
aries, and  you  are  a  traveller.  They  are  vul- 
tures, and  you  are  their  prey.  They  do  not 
beg,  nor  do  they  solicit — ^they  demand.  They 
are  in  their  right,  and  you  had  better  not  try 
yours.  The  taking  of  lapowe — ^the  opening  of 
bis  hand  andshattfng  it  on  something  which 
you  put  into  it— is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
duties  of  a  Russian  fimctionary. 

It  is  an  ofBciid  procedure ;  the  execution 
in  every  case  is  nq^d  and  energetic,  uncere- 
monious and  unscrupulous.  Russian  officers 
must  live.  Their  salaries,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  are  just  enough  to  pay  for  their 
breakfast  and  supper.  Hence,  it  is  the  Go- 
vernment which  indirectty  compels  tiiem  to 
swoop  down  upon  everybody  and  everything 
within  their  reach,  and  to  take  as  much  as  they 
want,  or,  at  least,  as  much  as  they  can  get,  to 
pay  for  their  dinners,  lodging,  dress,  and 
tuxarles.  None  of  them  dieam  of  blushing 
in  asking  lapowe — ^whatever  delicacy  there 
is,  will  always  be  found  on  the  part  of  the 
^iver,  never  on  that  of  the  receiver.  Armed 
in  mail  of  proof— the  conviction  of  his  right 
—the  Russian  functionary  holds  out  his  hand, 
rudely  or  good-humouredly  as  the  case  may 
be ;  and  his  moral  sentiments  are  aroused 
only  if  the  traveller  with  whom  he  has  to  deal 
is  too  inexperienced  to  understand  the  very 
natural  and  Just  demand  which  that  open 
hand  makes  upon  him. 


In  going  and  coming,  wffh  higb  and  low, 
lapowe  is  the  word.  Say  a  Iteeigaer— EngUsli, 
Gkrman,  or  French— at  Winnr  or  Smolensk, 
wishes  either  to  leave  the  eootiy  w  to  go 
to  tome  other  Russlaa  torn.  He  wants 
hispaa^rt  In  order  to  obtain  it,  he  most 
have  a  cek'tificate  of  good  oondoet  from  the 
police  of  his  district  The  ftuMttoM  of  that 
office  are,  in  the  first  Jnstanee,  fiwttattd  by  a 
clerk.  The  traveller,  fhmiUnr  with  l]»  man- 
ners and  customs  of  these  lower  Uleiala,haek8 
his  reouest  with  a  lapowe^  and  the  eertifteate 
is  in  his  hands..  This  is  not  enonf^  The  i 
paper  must  have  the  office  ataape,  and  that  J 
stamp  is  in  the  hands  of  the  PoUce-lieu-  K 
tenant— a  gentleman  of  refined  BHUmers— 
dreased  In  a  smart  uniform,  green  and  gold— 
who  occupies  an  inner  onoe,  whidi  the 
stranger  enters  with  a  dvfl  bow,  and  a  con- 
viction (caused  by  the  leflned  air  and  high 
position  of  the  gentleman  iaqoestion)  that  to 
offer  lapowe  would  subjeet  ni  to  the  danger 
of  being  kicked  down  stalnk 

Since  the  gentleman  (he  Is  sirs)  will  not 
take  money,  the  stranger  endaavoca  to  con- 
ciliate his  good  opinion  bvpotttaMas.  ^Sir," 
says  he  with  a  low  bow,  (the  eeooad  rfnee  they 
opened  the  door,)  ''will  yoa  have  the  kind- 
ness to  stamp  tills  certificated 

The  lieutenant  turns  round,  and  replies,  "I 
ambusy."  Tsking  his  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper, 
he  commences  forthwith  to  make  a  esiicatart 
portrait  of  the  visitor.  This  done  he  gives 
the  visitor  another  expreseive  look,  and 
turns  to  the  window.  This,  translated  into 
plain  English,  means:  "  Wha^  a  strange  sort  (tf 
fellow  you  are  I  Why  don't  yon  put  your 
hand  in  your  pocket  ?"  An  intelligent  stranger 
understands  it  at  once ;  but  we  will,  for  the 
argument's  sake,  say  that  our  friend,  the 
stranger,  is  not  very  intelligent  Instead  of 
holding  out  his  money,  he  again  produces  his 
certificate.  "Oblige  me,  sir,  m  stamping 
this." 

<'  Sir,"  says  the  Russian  angrily^  *<  I  haven- 1 
had  my  dinner  vet" 

Of  course  the  stranger  understands  that 
the  gentleman  proposes  to  dine  first,  and  stamp  , 
the  certificate  afterwards.  Bnt»  why  does  m 
not  go  to  dinner?  Whv  sit  at  hb  debk,  nd 
seem  evidently  determined  to  remain  tfeeie, 
at  past  four  in  the  afternoon  t  Timefasses, 
and  the  offices  will  be  closed. 

'<  ObUge  me,  sir  I  Stamp  thlaMerr'— **I 
haven't  had  my  dinner,  sirP  says  the 
lieutenant  as  angrily-  asppssfble,  tnnung  1^ 
back  fhll  upon  ihe  stranger.  Decidedly,  Uiere 
is  no  getting  tliat  stamp.  At  tills  moment 
the  stranger's  arm  is  aeised  with  neat 
violence  by  the  clerk— a  good  man  wtfo  is 
in  a  towering  rage,  as  the  best  of  ns  will  be, 
when  we  see  any  one  acting  blindly  and 
stupidly. 

*^  How  long  you  are,  rir !  Tou^  a  traveller, 
and  without  a  few  fiorins  to  spare  for  oar 
lieutenant  1" 

This   timely    explanatiott   rfmpHiUa  the 
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nutter.     A  few  florins   cbange  bands, 
certificftte  is  ttumpeil.  and  the  stranger  le 
the  olllco  vilh  s  practical  leasDn.  b;  wbic 
is  ]lkcl<r  to  twneflt.    Frodaclog  Ills  stamped 
certiScatc  aad  his  fiorios  la  oUier  places,  be 
obinins  bis  piw^porl  iritli  Uia  trouble  and 
ereater  expense  than  he  expected. 

Anotlier  lesson  fttnuts  hiLQ  «t  tbe  ^ti 
the  lotrn.  Tbe  carriage  stops,  a  policeman 
takes  his  pnmport  and  sabmita  It  t<  " 
Ia!rpeclDr  of  tbe  Gate.  He  comes  back 
out  the  posiport,  but  with  a  message  r  "Fan 
Inaprelur  protife  pana  na  iniedanie." 
Stranger  is  aslonishetl  and  Rratifled. 
mcs^ige  hu  •  dooble  sense.  It  ma;  me 
the  Pbd  losncctor  invites  the  genlleiDan  to 
breakrul  wilhblm:  anil  thoa  docs  the  Btrangcr 
naderstsod  It.  But  it  maj  also  mean — tbe 
Pan  Inspector  invites  the  gentleman  to  give 
btm  somethiog  to  tprcaldaat ;  of  which  mean. 
lag  the  stranger,  poorman,  has  not  the  slight- 
est mspicion,  "  Tell  your  master  I  am  oblig- 
ed to  him,  very  much  so  indeed ;  but  1  must 
go  OD,  having  been  detained  already.  Aoothcr 
lime  I  shall  be  happy  to  breakfast  with 
him."  It  is  now  the  policeman's  torn  to  be 
AstoDishGd ;  ho  shrugs  his  ehonlders  and 
cnter.i  the  otHcc,  oa  the  thrcRbold  of  which,  ia 
another  minute,  appears  the  Pan  Inspector 
of  tiie  Gate.  "  What  the  Blank"  (for  those 
psian  genllemea  have  an  ugly  knack  of 
SHcaring)  ■'  /  Invlle  yon  to  breakfast  I  I'M 
nee  you  Blanked  flrsl!  Something  for  my 
brpakfttst,  that's  what  I  wanl."  Sayingwhich, 
llio  irate  infrpcelor  relroata  into  hia  den 
firowlinjt,  nuii  slamming  the  door.  A  couple 
of  florins  being  sent  after  him,  tho  powport  is 
duly  returned. 

Another  ofBoial  l\iDctian,  and  one  which,  as 
Rome  say,  is  less  remote  ttata  the  practices  of 
English  public  life,  is  tbe  lapourna.  This 
,  falls  to  the  Ehare  of  militarf  olSccrs  and  tho 
directors  and  rmploytt  of  publie  inatitutlons. 
Its  special  name  is  profitka,  which  answers  to 
onrownJob.  Accotding  to  an  ukaie  or  council 
Older  of  the  year  lS3t,  all  public  works,  and 
all  BuppticB  for  the  anny  and  other  establish- 
ments,  are  to  be  contracted  for  by  ticitatioa. 
Thcaa  contracts  are  generally  large,  and  BO  sro 
the  profits ;  and  the  coalractors  have,  more- 
OTcr,  a  ofaance  or  acquiring  high  conoGxions 
anddisllactioQS.  H'?ace,Govem  men  I  contracts 
ore  much  songht  ancr,  especially  by  the  Jew 
and  German  papulation  of  tbeBaasian  Empire. 
Indeed,  thc"ha8t"  commeoceg  long  before 
the  day  appointed  lor  thelteltation,  and  tbe 
preparatiouB  are  of  greater  Importanoo  than 
tbe  bids.  As  soon  as  tho  news  iranepireii 
that  such  or  such  on  enterprise  is  to  be  put 
up  to  licitalioQ,  the  great  qnestion  for  every 
one  U,  not  at  what  period  the  thing  may  be 
done,  but  how  and  by  what  means  it  Is 
.  sible  to  obtain  an  Interview  with  the 
conacDIor  or  the  general  who  bus  the  giving 
of  the  contract.  In  matters  of  Tort  ideations, 
there  is  the  General  ot  tlie  Engineers ;  In 
pobUo  works,  the  decUon  rests  v,-ith  tbe 


Chief  of  tho  Eichequer  Commission,  or  tbe 
Minister  of  Woods  and  Forests— at  least, 
at  St.  Peteraburgb.  In  tho  proviuciia,  almost 
all  tho  contracts  are  In  the  bands  of  the 
governors.  To  gala  admiltancu  to  thcso 
functionariei  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  the 
Germans,  the  more  awkward  race,  who  go 
about  begging  recommenda lions  and  ruelinz 
their  way  by  dribblets  up  tbe  ladder  of  ollicial 
dignitaries,  are  asually  distanced  by  their 
bolder  competitors  of  tbe  Caucasian  race.  In 
the  mighty  man's  closet,  the  GeruiLiu  relics 
on  his  bows  anil  compliments  and  promises. 
Hence,  the  Itusslau  great  do  not  like  them. 
Thoy  prefer  dealina  at  once  nilli  a  Jew, 
for  the  Jew  makes  his  way  directly  to  th 
great  man's  wife,  or,  if  Ihcro  bo  no  wife,  t. 
Iho  valeL  If  need  be,  he  stands  from  early 
dawn  to  nightfall,  and  for  a  whole  week,  i  ' 
tbe  valet's  door.  Time  is  money,  but  his  tin 
is  brilliantly  paid  for,  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  he  bos  gained  the  flunkey's  ear,  and 
through  bim,  admittance  to  bis  mostcr'i 
cabinet.  The  Gussian,  of  course,  Ireals  iht 
Jew  xani  etremoiiie,  just  as  he  would  like  to 
treat  every  one — If  he  dared. 

"  Wei],  what  is  it,  yon  ragamuKnT" 

"  Thank  Heaven,  my  lord  is  very  kind  t( 
mel  All  mighty,  all  gencrousChiel' General  I 
I  have  come — great  and  gracious  lord,  I  am  an 
honest  man,  and  loyal  to  tbe  Czar  our  lord — 
I — I — dearest  Chief  General — mighty  lard — " 

In  this  strain,  ho  goes  on  for  a  long  lime. 
The  general  smiles.  Abraham,  who  watches 
bim,  sees  the  Hmilc,  and  his  words  become  still 

ore  complimentary,  incoherent,  and  ridl- 
.jIous,  until  the  general  ia  a  thorough  good 
bnmour  asks : 

'■  Well,  rosea),  what  do  yon  want!'' 

Tho  Russian  of  every  degree  shoir  Iheir 
kindliness  ofdisposition  by  using  very  strong 
words.  Beggar,  son  of  a  dog,  and  some  other 
compliments  too  polite  for  transliition,  ore 
words  of  endearment  as  well  as  of  vilupcro- 
tion,  according  to  the  tone  of  the  speaker. 

■■Well,  rascal !" 
Great    lord  —  mighty    lord  —  tbe    con- 

Ah  I    Vott  want  the  oontractT'' 
Uost  mish^  lord,  I  am  an  honest  man, 
and  these  flltecn  years  I  bare  been  iu  busi- 
ness.   I   am   a    good   servant  of   my  Czar, 

Have  yon  got  money,  yon  beggar  T" 
Lord,  I  will  do  all  I  can,  and  more." 
You  'II  have  to  give  security." 
It  shall  be  done,  mj  lord.    I  ^all  hare 
credit  with  my  IricndB." 

"  Why,  if  that's  tbe  case,  attend  on  the  day 
id  make  your  offer." 

"  Mv  lord,  I  wanted " 

"Gbl    I  am  tired.    Be  off.  fellow  1" 

"  Magniflcent  lord,  but  one  word— one  word 

— a  sacred  word " 

The  general,  aware  what  he  is  driving  at, 

ks   good-humourodiy,   "  What   is  it,  you 

dog  I" 
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''  Dear  most  gncioos  dr.  I  have  collected 
some  monej — saved  it  with  care  and  la- 
boar.  I  have  sared  ten  thousand  rabies  in 
notes.  Yesterdaj  I  prayed,  and  said,  If  it 
ever  should  come  to  pass  that  these  my 
saying  should  be  taken  from  me,  I  wmld 
rather  take  all  the  money  to  my  graoions  lord 
the  Chief  General  For  he  is  very  gracious 
unto  me,  and  he  will  give  me  flie  contract  at 
the  price  of " 

Or  coarse  at  a  very  high  price,  including 
the  ten  thousand  rubles  he  ofkn  to  his 
patron ;  and  these  be  sends  that  very  day,  for 
there  is  honour  among  persons  of  the  most 
indiflferent  honesty.  On  the  day  of  the  lici- 
tation  our  clever  Jew— we  have  called  him 
Abraham— bids  up  to  his  price.    His  com- 

getitors  go  beyond  it,  but  what  is  tiiat  to 
im?  His  patron  has  the  right  of  selection, 
and  his  patron  selects  him.  AlntUiam  is  a 
great  man ;  those  who  would  gain  %pri^tka 
apply  to  him.  The  Pan  Intendant  sends  his 
carriage  to  convey  the  contractor  to  his 
house. 

«  Abraham,"  says  the  Intendant,  "  His  Ex- 
cellency has  l^ven  thee  the  contract" 

"So  he  has,  so  he  has,  Pan  Intendant 
What  is  that  to  you?" 

"  I'll  tell  W  what  it  is  to  me.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  ^ntract  is  in  mr  hands.  If  I 
require  much,  your  profits  will  be  great ;  if  I 
require  little,  and  make  that  little  do,  of 
course  ^our  profits  will  be  smalL  I  may  find 
Ikult  witli  the  wood,  or  the  corn,  or  the  iron, 
you  supply  ua.  I  may,  if  I  please,  require 
things  at  a  time  when  you  cannot  supply 
them.    I  may " 

After  some  haggling,  a  present  is  ageed  on, 
and  the  two  part  in  peace.  A  third  proHtka  is 
obtained  by  the  inspector  of  the  garrison,  or 
the  architect,  or  whomsoever  happens  to  have 
the  third  place  in  the  business.  Tnose  who  use 
the  materials  supplied,  have  to  hand  in  their 
estimates,  which  are  examined  bv  a  commis- 
sion. After  tlie  ratification  of  the  estimate, 
there  is  no  taking  away  from  it  or  adding  to 
it  A  Russian  architect,  for  instance,  must  not 
say,  I  have  too  little  wood,  or  iron,  or  I  have 
too  much.  There  Is  no  column  for  savings  or 
for  a  surplus,  in  the  Russian  account-books. 
Br.  Codger,  for  instance,  who  lived  some 
Tears  ago  at  Warsaw,  nndertook  to  finish  a 
building,  the  former  architect  being  dead. 
After  finishing  it,  he  Ibund  large  masses  of 
building  materials  left  on  his  hande^  and 
made  them  over  to  the  Government  The 
Government  told  him  that  it  was  impossible 
that  the  works  could  have  been  properly  exe- 
cuted.  Mr.  Codger,  on  the  other  hand,  ^owed 
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that  his  predecessor  h|d  robbed  the  Ex- 
chequer. This  made  maHan  worse.  Poor 
Mr.  Codger  was  accused  of  having  spoiled  the 
works,  and  he  lost  his  pises.  His  offer  to 
prove  that  the  fault,  if  si7,hsd  been  com- 
mitted in  the  first  instanee,  and  that  It  was 
impossible  to  use  the  enamess  mssi  of  mate- 
rials, was  rejected  with  fadlgnatlon.  The 
estimates  had  been  ratified  hf  %  eoHndssion, 
and  the  gentlemen  on  that  eoBUBlHlon  knew 
what  they  were  about  Mr.  Codcet^  attempt 
to  he  honest  proved  his  ruin,  l^mesty  is  not 
the  best  policy,  in  Bnssia^  as  Mr.  Codger  can 
make  oatb. 

Let  us  see  how  soeh  commissions  work 
The  architect  calls  itpon  the  Intendant,  wto 
has  just  obtahied  his  pr^ika  from  Abrafaia, 
with  the  promise  of  aiMner  instalment  if  the 
business  be  really  prottdile.  The  archited 
makes  an  enormous  demmd  of  materials,  ssd 
the  Intendant  agrees  to  1^  because  he  knoei 
that  Abraham  is  as  good  siUs  word,  fiesides, 
it  is  und^stood  that  the  snMtect  divides  with 
him  <<  whatever  little  than  may  be  left" 
This  being  adjusted,  the  t««  worthies  settle 
the  commission. 

"  If  I  consider  all  things.'^says  the  Inten- 
dant, *'I  fear  the  commissiaMn  will  make 
difficulties." 

<*  Nonsense  t  Good  and  wtdb  asn,  you  know. 
Say,  for  instanoe  ■         "  if 

"  Well !  " 

"SayPan  Jazkov." 

"  Your  father-in-law  !  " 

''  The  same.  Excellent  man  of  busincfli,  I 
assure  you.    The  second  is  Pan  Kobalak." 

"  A  cousin  of  yours  !  " 

'*  Why,  indeed  you  remind  me  :  so  he  Is; 
but  he  is  a  very  safe  man." 

"  Take  him,  and  now  for  tts  third.'' 

'*  What  do  you  say  to  Pan  Kabeleif!" 

**  Your  friend  and  partner  at  wUst  ? " 

**  Really,  Pan  Intendant, oorimtual  esteem 
is  such  that  it  amounts  to  fHeaddup.  Good 
and  safe,  vou  know.  Men  of  honour  are 
alwm  Mtimable." 

'*  Very  welL  I  will  make  a  note  of  tte 
names." 

And  the  two  shake  hands  and  go  Aeir 
several  ways.  These  pr^fUkas  have  ntsed 
the  price  of  the  materials  tenfold ;  bat  what 
then?  It  is  the  state  whieh  hears  the  burden 
of  the  little  Job. 

Lapowt  and  profitka.  TKreQm !  Do  not 
forget  the  first  word,  it  yoa^Ran  to  mski 
progress  In  Russia.  PoUtidiM&l  Try  to  under 
stand  the  second,  lo'eaMlating  the  resoueii 
of  the  Russian  Empire. 
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MY  MAN.    A  SUM. 

I  WTI.L  take  1  inao,  as  Lawrence  Sterne 
took  •  solitary  capliTc  In  his  eel!.  I  desire  not 
tc  view,  howcTer,  like  tho  wril«r  of  Trialrom 
Stuindf,  Ibe  traQ  entering  Into  liis  soul.  I 
btie   nothing  (□  do  wttli  Ills   tbongtil*,  his 

aod  ten 
nn^  breithe,  »nd  act  in— n  hir 

,  I  think.     He  ibatl  be  robust.  InborioiiH, 

sober,  Bteady,  economical  of  time,  fond  if  jou 
will  of  repenting  the  bllacions  apotbegm, 
"Time  flicEt,"  and  erer  anxious  to  otit  the 
wings  ot  Time  lif  the  scissors  of  Indnstrv. 

I'rovidence  boa  pTcn  my  m»n,  jou  will  not 
dcnj,  a  rope  or  cable  of  Ytte  composed  of 
three  hnndred  and  sixty-five  timci  twenty- 
four  hours,  fonning  alternate  days  and  nights 
for  seventy  years.  Gtvo  me  the  twenty-four 
houn  to  rcgniat^lbe  daily  portion  of  my 
nan  by,  and  let  as  tee  bow  many  of  those 
hoars  neecsxity.  haUt,  and  tbe  cnstoms  of  the 
state  of  society  ho  is  born,  and  lives,  and  dies 
In,  will  allow  him  to  torn  to  useful  and  pro- 
Btabte  BiKonnt. 

Hy  man  most  sleep.  De  shall  Dot  1>e 
chuckle-beaded,  douder-besded,  nightcap- 
eDamonrcd.  He  diall  bavc  do  occaaion,  as  a 
tlnggard,  to  conadcr  tlie  ways  of  the  ant. 
"  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,*' my  man's  witben 
■re  anwrung  when  Dr.  'Watts  hears  the 
sluggrnid  complain  lad  expteas  his  wtsb  to 
elilpber  again.  Yetmymiuitfaall  not  observe 
tbe  ration  of  sleep  Dxcd,  I  believe,  bv  George 
the  Ttiird,  our  eracions  kin;,  "  Six  boars  Ibr 
a  mar^  seven  lor  a  womiin,  and  eight  for  a 
fool."  jle  diatl  be  a  fool,  in  one  aense  at 
least.  anA  sleep  elgUt  hours  per  noctem—s. 
reasonable,  4eo«nt,  lionest,  bygienio  slumber 
seatoo,  Thla'RHS  of  slueti  will  amount,  in  the 
coarse  ot  a  Dun'al1fB,4»tWe[It]F-liiar  years,  to 
lie  deducted  from  the  seventy.  For  twenty- 
four  mortal  yean  ^all  my  man  lie  between 
t)ie  sheets,  talking  to  peoolo  be  never  saw, 
sitting  down  lo  dinners  be  Is  never  to  eat,  re- 
membermg  miaately  things  he  never  knew,  re- 
mnciliugir         ■■-'■■       ■ 


tbe  moet  ordinary  occurrences  of  life — 
BO  Bweet,  so  mysterious,  fo  nncarlbl}',  so  Bilcnt, 
yet  BO  sentiently  distinct,  Ibat  they  must  lie,  I 
think,  tbe  tunes  tbe  angels  piny  in  Heaven 
uponlbogoldenbariMi.  Foar-and-lweolj years, 
almll  my  man  doze  away  in  "  Bcdfonlahire." 

Mj  man  being  sober,  docs  not,  necessarily, 
go  to  l>cd  nightlv  in  his  boots,  with  a  damp 
umbrella  under  bis  arm,  his  bat  on  his  head, 
and  his  waterproof  paletot  on  his  back  ;  nor, 
being  cleanly,  does  he  rise  ill  the  morning 
without  washing,  shaving,  sbowcr-batbing, 
and  ultimately  dressing  bimKtf  in  decent 
attire.  I  will  retrench  tbe  shower-bath.  1 
will  sink  tho  existence  of  such  things  us  Hesh- 
brushea,    bearVgrease,    bandoline,    whisker 

Sumatum,  mnsk,  patchouli,  luid  bcrgamot. 
!y  man  shall  be  neither  a  fop  nor  a  bIovcd. 
He  shall  not  spend  unnecenary  matutinal 
minutes  in  cultivating  a  moiutache,  in  Im- 
parting an  extra  curl  to  a  whisker,  or  tiltlva- 
ting  an  imperial.  He  shall  not  cut  himself 
in  shaving,  and  waste  clock  time  In  searching 
for  an  old  hat ;  neither  shall  ho  wear  tight 
boots  and  consume  unnecessary  half  hours  in 
pulling  them  on  \  nor  yet  shall  ho  bavc  ci 
to  cut,  nor  stays  to  lace.  He  sliull  not  e 
be  delayed  in  his  daily  toilet  by  the  lack  of 
shirt  or  wrist-buttons  ;  for  I  will  give  him  a 
wife,  and  an  accomplished  wife — a  domestic 
wife — who  shall  be  everything  he  desires, 
and  nltcad  to  bis  mother-of-pearl  wants  with- 
out even  being  asked.  Yet  my  man,  though 
a  model  of  cleanliness,  Dcat-bandedness,  and 
simplicity,  cannot  get  np,  and  go  to  bed,  and 
dress  and  undress  bimaclf,  I 
hour  per  day.  Ergo,  deduct  fi'om  seventy 
years,  eighteen  months,  or  one  year  and  a  halt 
This  man  of  mine  must  live.  Hence,  It  Is 
essential  that  ho  should  exercise,  at  certain 
given  periods  in  oacb  day,  bis  manducatory 
organs:  in  other  words,  that  be  should  cat. 
He  is  not  to  be  aglntlon,  orevona  gourmand, 
wandering  furtively  all  day  ocer  town  In 
quest  of  truffles,  or  rising  with  the  lark  to 
intercept   Bah-tra!ns   laden   with  Colchester 

Rhtn 

Is  not  to  bavu  four  courses  daily.     He  sball 
dispense  with  entrees :  entrtmein  shall  be  un- 
known to  blm.    He  shall  not  sit  for  so  long  I 
WuoLi  Ko,  ]4<.        J 
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QTcr  his  dinner,  and  over  the  vinous  beverages 
that  follow  it,  that  the  green  wax  tapers 
multiply  themselves  unwarrantablj  bj  two, 
and  dance  in  their  sockets  indecorously.  He 
shall  be  a  plain  man,  enjoying  his  plain  roast 
aud  boiled,  his  simple  steak,  or  unsophistieatcd 
chop,  with  an  unimpaired  digestion,  powers 
of  mastication  not  to  be  called  in  question, 
and  a  frame  of  mind  prompting  him  to  eat 
only  when  he  is  hungry  :  to  eat  in  order  that 
he  may  live ;  not  to  live  in  order  that  he  may 
eat.  Yet  such  a  monument  of  abstemious- 
ness must  consume,  if  he  take  that  bellyfull 
of  victuals  essential  to  equable  health  and 
strength,  at  least'  two  hours  a  day.  He  may 
or  may  not  use  knives  and  forks,  damask 
napkins,  hubble-bubble  flnger  glasses :  he  may 
or  may  not  call  the  various  meals  ne  takes 
for  the  Bu.stentation  of  his  body,  breakfast, 
dinner,  lunch,  mack,  tiffin,  tea,  supper,  en  eaa 
de  nuity  or  whut  not ;  but,  to  the  complexion 
of  this  two  hoars'  eating  daily,  he  must  come. 
Turtle  and  venison,  or  **  potatoes  and  point,'' 
Alderman  Gobble,  or  Pat  the  labourer,  my 
man  cats  two  hours  per  diem.  There  vou  have 
six  years  more,  by  which  to  thin  the  three- 
score and  ten  years. 

More  years  to  take :  more  minute  strokes 
to  efface  from  the  dial  of  the  watch  of  life, 
liove  I  Ah  me  I  when  you  and  I  and  all  of 
us  can  remeiidl>er  how  many  entire  days  and 
weeks  and  months  wo  have  wasted  over  that 
delusion,  how  callous  and  unsympathising 
must  seem  a  minute  calculation  of  the  space 
love  mulcts  a  man's  life  of.  A  summer's  day 
over  a  pink  ribbon ;  hours  of  anguish  over 
a  crossed  t  hi  a  love  letter ;  days  of  per- 
plexity as  to  whether  that  which  you  said 
last  night  would  be  taken  in  good  part,  or 
indeed,  as  to  whether  you  said  it  at  all ;  are 
these  to  be  taken  for  nctPght?  They  shall 
count  for  nothing  on  my  man*s  chronometer. 
He  shall  not  waste  in  despair,  or  die  because 
a  woman's  fair.  He  shall  just  catch  love  as 
one  might  catcli  the  typhus  fever,  and  be 
*'  down  "  with  that  fever  for  the  usual  time, 
then  grow  convalescent  and  "  get  over  it," 
and  forget  that  he  ever  was  Ul.  A  month  for 
that.  Yet  my  man,  without  being  inflamma- 
tory, 18  mortal.  Besides  his  first  hot  love- 
fever,  it  is  but  natural  to  mortality  that  he 
should  foci,  at  certain  periods  during  the 
seventy  years  he  runs  his  race  in,  the  power 
of  love  again;  not  hot,  strong,  ferocious,  rival- 
hating  hcarts-and-darts  love,  but  love,  the 
soft,  the  tender,  the  prolegomena  of  domestic 
joys — of  Hinging  tea-kettles,  and  cats  purring 
by  the  kitchen  fire  ;  not  the  love  for  black 
eyes  and  ruby  lips  and  raven  hair,  but  the 
love  that  makes  us  listen  for  a  voice  that 
takfs  us  four  hundred  miles  to  hear  a  word — 
to  dwell  upon  a  look — to  prees  a  hand  that 
never  can  be  ours.  Such  love — if  my  man 
feel  as  most  of  us  do — will  take  him  at  least 
one  hour  a  day.  Add  to  that,  the  mouth  for 
the  lirst  raging  love-typhup,  and  you  have 
three  years  more  to  take  from  seventy. 


I  hope  I  have  not  exaggerated  this  arerage 
— this  common  mean — not  denying  as   I  do 
that  there  be  tome  stony-hearted  men  in  the 
world,  some  imperviouB  OTnle%  wfco  set  their 
faces  against  love   as  vuj  voald   against 
Popery.    It  most  be  remembered,  toe,  in  sup- 
port of  my  hour  a  day  that  all  loven  are  in- 
tolerable prattlers,  and  that  the  major  part  of 
the  dailv  hour  of  love  would  be  contained  in 
purpoeelees  sabble — that  unknown  tongue, 
which  only  the  profeseor  €i  Fonetke^  called 
Cupid,  can  expound. 

Few  men  arc  so  "  accursed  by  fate,'^  eo 
utterly  desolate,  as  not  toposKsaeome  friends 
or  acquaintances  A  man  may  have  asso- 
ciates with  whom  he  may  cultivate  the 
choicest  flowers  of  the  heaven-eent  plant, 
friendship  :  or,  he  may  limply  have  pot  com-  I 
panions,  club  friends,  or  bunneflB  acquaint- 1 
ances.  Still,  he  must  know  aomebodj,  and, 
being  by  nature  a  talking  animal,  mnst  have 
something  to  say  when  ne  meets  his  fellow 
men.  I  do  not  wish  to  exempt  my  man  from 
the  common  rule.  He  shall  be  gregarions,  like 
his  fellows.  He  shall  be  no  misanthrope — 
neither  a  ceaseless  chatterer,  nor  a  stock-fish 
of  taciturnity.  He  shall  talk  in  season,  saying 
only  good  and  sensible  things— not  holding 
men  by  the  button,  unnecesaimly,  In  the  open 
street ;  not  telling  them  fbtile  stories  of  the 
Peninsular  war ;  hazarding  imbecile  con- 
jectures about  the  weather,  the  ministry, 
or  the  state  of  Europe ;  nor  detailing  his 
grievances,  his  ailments,  or  the  trit>ulatioii3 
of  his  family,  out  of  proper  time  and  plac«. 
Yet  I  will  defy  him  to  consume  less  than  one 
hour  per  diem  in  talking.  This  gives  me  three 
years  more  to  deduct  from  the  seventy  of  my 
man's  life. 

I  have  already  conceded  my  man  to  be  a 
pattern  of  sobriety,  regularity,  and  morality. 
No  fast  man  shall  he  be,  entering  at  all  sorts 
of  hours,  with  his  coat-pockets  fall  of  door 
knockers  and  champagne  corks ;  ponrlng  the 
minor  contents  of  the  coal-scuttie  into  the 
boots  of  his  neighbours,  or  winding  up  his 
watch  with  the  snuffers.  He  shall  avoid 
casinos,  select  dancing  academies,  froe-asd- 
easies,  ''assaults  of  arms,"  and  hannonlc 
meetings.  He  shall  never  have  heard  of  the 
Coal  Hole ;  and  the  ghastly  merriment  known 
as  "  life  in  London"  after  midnight,  shall  be  as 
a  sealed  book  to  him.  Yet  he  mast  amuse 
himself  sometimes.  "  All  work,  nd  no  play, 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  Peniaps  my  man 
belongs  to  a  Uteraxy  and  selentific  institution; 
perhaps  he  attends  HeMneric  lectures,  or  is 
present  at  expositions  of  the  '^  Old  force  ;'- 
perhaps  he  sits  under  my  humorous  sod 
accomplished  friend  Mr.  John  Parry,  or 
joins  in  the  sturdy  choruses  with  which  Kr. 
Henry  Kusaell  delights  to  entertain  Ui 
audience.  Or,  he  may  have  a  fkncy  for  Thore- 
day  evening  lectures  at  his  chapel;  or  for 
chemistry,  and  burning  holes  in  the  carpet  and  '■ 
furniture  with  strong  acids ;  or  for  Sadler's  ; 
Wells  Theatre,  or  for  Doctor  Bachhoflher  and  : 
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the  PoljtcchDic  loriitntlon,  or  for  a  quiet. 
nightly  mme  at  Iwopeiui;  whitit.  At  aiif 
tate.  I  ivlll  suppose  that  moderate  amnaFmcnts 
ud  tbe  asremeni  at  society,  iacludlnc  mi 
pTcniiig  party  now  and  tiren,  and  oomt?  uTgh 
dajB  and  bolidnje  at  Cbristnins  and  Rviter  or 
«o,  will  gWc  an  average  oftwo  hours  per  diem— 
or  six  jeaT!  more  ta  be  struck  oH'  the  leveat;. 
Bcaltb;  and  laborioiu  and  robust  im  I  nm 
willing  to  allow  mj-  Man  to  be,  he  cannot 
expect  to  go  tlirODgh  lilt  without  an  attack 
of  nome  ofthOM  ^Iments  to  n-hicb  all  human 
bcini^  are  liable.  Re  will  probably,  aa  a 
child,  bare  the  usual  allowance  of  teething 
&t°,  meulcB,  hooping  cough,  cbicken  pox. 
anil  genrlatina  :  to  say  nolhinj  of  the  lupple- 
tuentsry,  and  aomenbal  unneceamry  fits  of 
lickaesa  inffercd  by  moat  babies  through  in- 
Toloatory  dram-drinldns  in  a  course  ot' 
"  DoKj'h  Elixir,"  "Godlicy's  Cordial,"  and 
the  nnrse'a  pbartnacopala  in  (jcncral.  When 
my  man  grows  up.  It  ia  probable  that  he 
will  have  two  or  three  good  Bts  of  illneaa  : 
strong  (bvers  and  sptMOH  at  the  taming  poiols 
of  life.  Then,  there  will  be  days  when  he 
will  be  "  poorly,"  and  days  when  he  will  be 
"  [jaeer,"  and  days  when  he  will  be  "  all  over- 
ish."  Altogether,  I  assume  that  be  ivill  be 
ill  an  bonr  a  day,  <ir  three  yean  during  the 
Bcventy  ;  and  a  lackey  iadividoal  he  will  be,  if 
lie  gets  off  vrltb  that  allowance  of  sickness. 

And  let  it  be  Uiorongfaly  understood  that, 
In  this  calculalioo,  I  hare  never  dreamt  ol' 
making  my  man : 

\  smoker — in  wbich   case  goodness  alone 
■ws  how  maar  houra  a  day  be  would   puff 
away  ia   pipes,  hookas,   cigsn,   cheroota  or 
cigarettes. 

A  drinker— or  wbat  In  called  in  tbe  North 
□r  England,  a  "  blder"  in  pnbliu-bouse  tnrs. 
~r  SDuitgeries  ;  rimperlng  over  a  cin-noggin, 

r   blinking  at  Ibe  refiection  of  fai«   Mdden 

ice  In  a  pewter  eonnter. 
A  ■'  mooner,"  fend  of  staring   into  shop 

cladows.  or  watching  the  labmirerK  pulling 

ip  the  pavement  to  inspect  the  gos-pipen,  or 
listening  flolidly  to  the  dull  "  pech  "  of  the 
pkrionr's  ranuoer  on  tbe  Bag*. 

A.  (lav  dreamer,  an  Inveterate  chem  player, 
in  admirer  of  By  fliihing,  a  crock  ihol.  a  neat 
bandat  tandem  driving,  or  an  anwleur  dog 
(linciet  Wtrnhe tobpanyoflhese,  the  whole 
of  bis  iWly  four-and-twenlv  bouni  would  bo 
gone,  Iwwa.jOQ  could  say  Jack  Robinson. 

Ko ;  tleadyv^bnit,  laliorious.  shall  be  this 
man  of  mine,  bet  ma  T«mpllalate,  and  tiee 
how  many  bonti  he  has  a  day  to'be'sleady 
and  laboriooa  in. 

In  bed S  baan. 

nVhlng  ul  Dnaalnc        .     .  )  SB  hour. 
EiUde  nut  IMiikliig        ,        .  1  houn. 
\Mit                  .         .        .      .  I  hour, 
TVklnf 1  boDr. 

Slgkam  .   '    ,    '      . '      .1  hour. 

Total  ISl  boar^ 


These  flfteen  dally  hours  and  abalf,  amount 
in  all  to  forty -six  years  and  six  moiilbH.  To 
thc»e,  mast  bo  added  lifly-lwo  days  in  every 
year ;  on  which  daya,  being  Sundays,  my  man 
isforhidden  lo  work  at  all.  These  HTLy-lwo 
nabhatha   amount  in  the  aggregate  to  eight 

Eeam,  seren  months„tcn  days  and  twelve 
ours;  and  the  grand  tola)  to  be  deducted 
from  the  Bpan  of  man's  life  is  Hfty-flvo  years, 
one  month,  ten  days  and  twelve  hours :  leaving 
fourteen  years,  ten  months,  nineteen  days 
and  twelve  houra.  for  my  man  to  l>c  steady 
and  laborious  In. 

Oh,  mges  of  the  East  and  Westl  oh,  wise 
men  of  Gotham,  for  ever  going  to  sea  in 
bowls,  political  and  otherwise  —  boastful 
talkers  ol  the  "monuments  of  human  in- 
dustry,'' and  the  "  triumphs  of  humua 
perseverance,"  —  lecturers  upon  patience 
and  ingenuity,  what  idlera  you  all  are  I 
These  few  paltry  years  arfl  all  you  con 
devote  from  three-score  and 'ten,  to  wisdom, 
and  learning,  and  art  I  Atom  in  tmmen^ty 
—  bearers  of  farthing  ruHblighta  umld  a 
blaze  of  gas,  you  must  needs  think  Time 
was  made  for  you,   and   you  not   made  fbr 

Did  I  so  greatly  err  (hen,  wbeo,  In  a  former 
paper.  I  asked  what  nntimiity  was  to  a  man, 
or  a  man  to  antiquity  T    5hou]lI  he  be  licensed 
to  prate  so  glibly  of  ages  gone  by,  when  he   < 
can  give  but  m  sorry  an  account  or  the  years   : 
he    really    poasessca    for  hi*  own  use  and   \ 
bencQt!  I 

"What  do  yon  call  Antiquity!"  tha  , 
Titans  might  ask  him,  not  in  any  way  sneer^ 
ingly  but  in  a  lone  of  good-humoured  tmnter. 
"  Where  are  yoar  remole  ages — your  land- 
marks of  the  days  of  old  I  Da  you  know  that 
from  Ibc  first  day  that  you  were  permitted 
to  call  CURTSTHAS  Dat,  to  the  end  of  that 
year  which  expired  on  the  thirty-first  of 
December  last,  there  hod  only  elapsed  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-throe  milliom',  five 
hundred  and  eleven  thouaand.  two  hundred 
minutes  ; — nine  hundred  and  odd  million  re- 
volutions of  the  minute  hand  on  your  watch  T 
And  do  you  call  that  antiquity  I  Are  these 
few  minutes  to  count  Jbr  anything  conaider 
able  among  tho  accumulated  ages  of  tbe 
World  f" 

The  World !  I  opeak  of  onra— tho  pamenu 
—the  yeater-boru— the  ball  that  has  but 
seen  some  Bve  tbousand  eight  hundred  and 
Bfty-tit'o  years  a  rolling,  whose  certificate  of 
birth  is  but  of  tbroa  biUlons,  seventy-five 
mnUons,  nine  hundred  and  eleven  thousand, 
two  hundred  minntes,  date.  The  Egyptian 
mummies  burled  three  thousand  years  ago 
in  the  caves  behind  Medinet  Abcu,  but 
now  pretKnt  among  us  in  tbe  Itritish 
Museum,  make  Time  a  baby,  In  lis  face, 
Homer,  with  hiA  paltry  three  tbousand  years  of 
age,  seems  as  juvenile  as  tbffvericat  schoolboy 
who  ever  spouted  Terence  la  the  Westminster 
Dormitory.  The  Chinamen,  the  Hindoos,  nay, 
tbe    old    Egyptians    even — Osiris,    Cbeops. 
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Mummy  wheat  and  all — would  make  Time 
smile  with  pity,  if  the  mouth  of  Time  were 
not  immovable  like  himself. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two 
years,  only,  have  been  numbered  with  the 
dead  since  the  Shepherds  saw  the  Star  in  the 
East.  The  lives  of  thirty-eight  men,  each 
living  an  average  life* of  fifty  years,  would 
take  us  back  to  Solomon's  temple  in  all  its 
glory — to  the  pool  of  Betbesda,  the  feast  by 
the  mountain,  and  the  Sunday  corn-field. 
More ;  each  century  can  boast  of  some 
patriarch,  some  centenarian,  some  old  Parr, 
in  some  quarter  or  other  of  the  globe.  Acting 
on  this  calculation,  we  should  want  but  the 
lives  of  eighteen  men  and  three  quarters,  to 
reach  to  more  than  the  time  of  Ucrod  of 
Galilee,  and  Caiaphas  the  high  priest. 

Talk  not  to  my  man  then,  of  your  antiquity. 
The  lives  of  four  fifty  years'  men,  place  within 
our  grasp  Oliver  Cromwell  in  semi-sovereignty 
at  Whitehall,  Blake  scouring  the  seas  for 
Dutchmen,  Prince  Rupert  buccaneering,  the 
"  young  man''  Charles  Stuart  *'  hard  up*'  at 
the  Hague,  entertaining  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
to  prick  him  down  corantos  and  send  him  a 
fiddler.  Seven  men  of  the  like  age,  flaunt  Peter 
the  Hermit's  cross  in  our  eyes ;  pour  the  refuse 
of  Europe  on  the  hot  shores  of  Syria ;  pit  the 
crafty  Greeks  of  Byzantium  against  the  rude 
half-bandit  Latins;  chorus  in  our  ears  the 
Crusaders'  war-cry,*//tero«o/yma  estperditaP 
Not  quite  twenty  half-century  men,  and  we 
phall  bo  at  ilusting^^,  where,  in  years  yet  to 
come,  the  Abbey  of  Battle  is  to  be  built — by 
the  side  of  Harold  the  last  Saxon  king — of 
Guillaume  Taillefer—of  William  of  Normandy, 
erst  called  the  Bastard,  but  soon  to  bear  the 
prouder  aubriquet  of  Conqueror. 

Antiquity!  I  might  have  had  a  icrandfather  (if 
I  ever  had  one,  which  is  doubtful  to  Your  Hign- 
ness.)  who  might  have  fought  at  Preston  Pans. 
!My  great-grandfather  might  have  beheaded 
Charles  the  First,  My  great-great-grandfather 
might  have  talked  scandal  about  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  alive 
to  cut  his  head  off  for  daring  to  talk  it — or 
for  daring  to  have  such  a  thing  as  a  head 
about  him,  if  so  her  Royal  humour  ran. 

Still,  man.  be  thankful.  The  fourteen  years, 
ten  months,  and  odd,  allowed  you  to  work  and 
leara  iu  are  sutlic'ent.  WTio  shall  gainsay  it! 
Wii-dom  and  Mercy  have  struck  the  great 
average  of  compulsory  idleness  in  man's  life. 
1  take  one  moral  of  my  man  to  be  that  an 
Injustice  or  a  Wrong,  which  seems  iu  his 
Hlight  vision  eternal,  is  but  a  passing  shadow 
that  Heaven,  for  its  great  purposes,  permits 
to  full  upon  this  earth.  AVhat  has  been,  may 
be,  sliall  be,  must  be,  cry  the  unjust  stewards 
and  wrong-doers.  No,  my  good  friends,  not 
so.  Not  even  though  your  families  *'  came 
over-'  with  the  Conqueror,  or  trace  back 
in  a  .*:traight  line  to  the  wolf  that  suckled 
Romulus  and  his  brother.  Be  in  the  right, 
kcf'p  moving  and  improving,  stand  not  too 
nnii.li   on   that    small   footing  of  antiquity, 


or  a  very  few  generationB  of  Ify  Man  ahall 
trip  you  up,  and  your  ancient  places  shall 
know  you  no  more. 

Sn.K  FROM   THE   PUNJAUa 


Since  it  is  not  very  widely  known  in  India, 
of  course  it  must  be  scarcely  known  at  all 
in  England,  that  there  is  a  consideralde  germ 
of  a  silk  trade  at   Umritser,  Lahore,  and 
other  towns  in  the  Paqjaabu      There  are 
growing  in  the  Pu^jaab  mulberry  trees  wUh 
no  silk-worms  npon  them,  and  very  little  sen- 
shine  from  withoat  falls  on    the  germ  of  a 
trade.    A  brief  account  of  the   silk   manu- 
facturers of  Lahore,  read  in  that  town  about 
three  months  ago  before  the  agri-horticultund 
society  of  the  Pan^aub,  by  its  secretary,  has 
just  found  its  way  into  onr  hands,  and  though 
we   have   been  terribly  perplexed    therein 
among    Khutree,    Putpherai,    and    Tanee- 
walas,   we  have  fought   oar  way  through  a 
shower  of  such  whizzing  terms  as  kbora, 
oora,  vana,  kucher,  guz,  peta,  chooree,  sujce, 
zubz,  khe,  poombee,  and  others,  and  have 
taken  by  storm,  in  the  teeth  oC  ttii"  battery, 
one  or  two  safe  positions.    It  is  tme  that  we 
have   been  obliged  totally  to  abandon    our 
attempt    to   master   this   parenthesis    (jub 
diuhur  bur-bad  hogeea),   but  when  we  say 
that  we  have  not  been  baffled  by  the  infor- 
mation that  ^'  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  pat- 
phera  consists  of  two  oorees,  costing  six  piei 
each,"  that  we  were  only  for  a  moment  led 
to  remark  upon   the  unsuitability  of  pic<, 
especially  those  of  a  fruity  and  a  juicy  kind, 
for  transfer    from   hand  to   pocket  in    ibc 
character  of  money,  that  we  did  not  go  more 
deeply   into  any   question  of  the   merits  or 
demerits  of  a  pie  currency,  or  inquire  bow 
many  hours  any  youth  under  such  a  monetary 
system   could   be   supposed    able  to  avoid 
breaking  into  his  pocket-money,  it  is  evident 
that   we   have   not  been  altogether   mowed 
down  by  the  hostile  regiments  of  Chowdrecs, 
Churkhs,  and  Kuchurs.    We  have  eiyoyed  the 
pleasure  of  a  little  Indian  conquest,  and  after  | 
all  our  battles  with  the  Churkhs  and  Cbor-  i 
drees,   this   information    following  is  wiat  | 
remains  to  us  as  masters  of  the  field. 

Kunjeet  Singh,  as  became  the  first  gentle- 
man in  the  Punjaub,  kept  a  well-dressed 
court ;  he  and  his  sirdars,  and  many  of  their 
military  retainers,  wore  a  great  deal  of  sUk, 
and  their  patronage  gave  full  employment 
to  the  local  weavers.  There  were  oppressive 
imposts  which  checked  any  display  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  or  growth  of  trade  by 
foreign  intercourse  ;  therefore  it  happened 
that  Ijcfore,  and  in  the  time  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
the  silk  made  in  the  Sikh  dominions  rarely 
crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  was  almost  unknown 
among  the  English.  The  patronage  of 
Kunjeet  Singh  being  now  lost,  and  the 
trammels  of  trade  being  now  loosened,  the 
silk  trade  of  Umritser,  and  Lahore,  and  other 
towns  in  their  position,  must  get  a  little  name 
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in  the  world's  market  if  it  ii  to  proapf 
rilki  nuulc  ia  then  placea  w  not  dear,  the; 
of  good  appennuice,  and  have  (with  one 
..  ;iro  excepttoD»)  the  uDaeual  advantage  or 
being  wtxabable  irithont  the  Rllgbtest  injtiT/ 
to  their  appcnrance.  Good  silk  dresses,  war- 
nnled  to  wnah  as  readilj  as  tinen.  aad  with 
quito  Ds  little  damage  to  Ihvir  boautj,  on^'ht 
'o  obtain  patronage  in  Europe. 

One  great  pcculiarllj  atmat  the  Bilk  fa 
or  the  PuDJaub,  ia  that  the;  are  made  from 
raw  Bilk  brought  b?  Lohanee  merchants 
DM  the  ludiu,  through  Afgbaoiitan,  Trom 
Kborasaa  and  Bokhara.  Ia  KhanikoS's  ac- 
iinl  or  Bolchara,  its  Emeer  and  people, 
ia  mid  thai,  "  tbe  rilk  of  Bokhara  is  much 
Inftrior  to  that  of  China,  and  eveu  la  the 
Frooob  And  Lombard  Bilks."  The  silk- 
workers  of  the  Punjaub  are  of  a  very 
diflferenl  opinion.  A  great  deal  of  silk  from 
Bengal  and  some  IWnn  China,  via  Bomba;, 
Ilnds  ita  wa;  into  the  Punjaab,  hut  the  best 
or  it  00I7  fplchee  faalf  the  price  oT  silk  from 
Bokhara  ;  olten  it  will  fetch  oul;  a  third. 
Bokhara  wlk  la  called  bT  the  natives  "  Hathee 
slngul"  —  slrong-enongh-to-holii-aO'elcphant, 
a  name  which  gives  some  promise  of  strcagth 
and  durability  for  dreraes  woven  tcoia  its 
tboaeand  threads. 

he  method!  of  Bilk  winding,  twigCing, 
dyeing,  and  weaving,  (bllowed  in  the  Punjaub 
of  coarse  eitremelj  primitive.  The  cost 
lanufncture  U  not  great,  and  if  the  cost 
of  the  raw  lilk  were  lessened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Billtworms,  a  very  valuable  branch 
of  trade  might  be  promoted  which  would 
help  te  keep  the  Bngera  of  the  people  out  of 
border  frays.  In  many  of  the  valleyn  al  the 
foot  of  the  Sult^eman  range,  and  iu  the  fertile 
Tallej  of  Itunoo,  particulBrty,  tho  common 
mulberry  abounda,  and  its  growth  is  favoured 
by  the  care  and  cultivation  of  the  natives,  who 
enjoy  a  daze  nader  it«  leafy  shade,  and  in  dne 
season  mend  their  diet  witti  it?  fruit.  Dr.  W. 
JamiCBon,  Siiperlntendeot  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  N.  W.  P.,  mt  in  his  MS.  Report  on 
tbe  Physical  Aspf^t  of  the  Punjaub,  lent  to  tbe 
Lfthore  Soeiely  by  the  Board  of  Admini»trft- 
tioh;— "la  this  (the  Jiilundur)  Doab,  the 
mtillterry  groivn  with  grval  iuitiriance,  and 
silk  ik  d  greut  article  of  trade  in  Julundur. 
Tlio   iftifoduction    of  the   silkworm   might_, 


_cclng  that  In  the  province  itself  there  is  .. 
large  demand  for  tbe  raw  material. 

The  Government  of  India  ha^  spent  money 
to  good  purpoM  on  tbe  fnlroduction  of  the 
tea  plant.  Its  nceem  woald  be  equally 
eerlnin  if  it  took  mcaBurea  that  would  raise 
tbe  silk  trade  of  the  Punjaub  and  of  other 
proTiticcB.  dcprcraed  jnst  now  by  cbangu  of 
I  Government,  to  a  flonrisbing  condition.  If 
I  the  weavers  and  doalen  of  Umrilser,  Lahore, 


and  Hoollan  oould  obtain  the  raw  : 
cheaply,  close  at  hand— both  mulberry  li 
and  silkworms  being.  If  posHible,  Irantplan 
out  of  Bokhara — they  oould  lower  the  price 
of  their  wares,  and  command  extended  sale. 
The  Pacuaub  might  even  oome  in  time  to 
export  raw  silk,  Bengal  exports  two  million 
of  pounds  yearly  for  the  English  trade,  and 
there  ia  no  geographical  reason 
Punjaub  should  not  htrip  us  loo. 

Ofthe  process  of  silk  maaufactarc 
now  carried  on  at  Lahore,  a  very  hriel 
will  be  sufflcient.  There  are  no  raclories,  of 
course  ;  nor  is  there  even  any  direct  com- 
munication between  tbe  capitalist  and  the 
artisans.  The  different  processes  throngb 
which  tbe  ellk  mii!it  pass  between  the  stat  - 
of  raw  material  and  manufactured  fabric,  a., 
topresented  by  so  many  classes  of  workpeople, 
who  all  work  at  their  own  homes  or  shops.  In 
each  class  there  are  brokers  who  obtain  work 
from  the  dealer,  distribute  it  among  the  shops, 
veying  tbe  material  in  all  eases  to  and  fro, 
and  paid  a  small  coaimisBioa  t^  the  workman 
'  Dm  his  wages. 

Tbe  raw  silk  is  flrst  placed  In  the  bands  of 
the  winders.    There   are   tn-o  hundred   and 
twenty-live  winders  in  Lahore,  some  Musaul- 
men  and  some  Uindoos.    The  stock-in-trade 
of  llie  winder  cousists  of  two  small  nhe 
placed  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  one  against 
1  wall  near  the  ceiling,  and  the  other  near 
be  floor,  with  a  few  imailer  reels  on  which, 
IS  they  move  swiftly  round  to  the  jerks  of  a 
stick,  be  winds  the  silli.    It  paBKii  between 
th^  Angers  of  his  left  hand  as  It  r 
tbe  moment  that  his  touch  pcroeives  a  change 
'  quality,  he  breaks  the  thread  off  with  bii 
th  and  takes  another  reel ;  the  respective 
Is  on  Ihe  reel  and  the  winding-stick  being 
expeditiously  knotted  by  the  longne,  and  so 
Bnely  that,  Bilhoagh  the  join  is  then  fell  hy 
the  tinj^ers.  it  dlsappenrs  entirely  in  the  dye- 
~g.    The  whole  stock  and  baaincss  outfltof  a 
inder  at  Lahore,  costs  nut  more  than  ttiree 
lillings  and  fourpence. 
The  broker  of  the  winders  having  returned 
.  the  dealer  tbe  raw  wlk  parted  into  three 
qualities  according  to  ilsflnenesa  (corrcppond- 
'ng  respectively  to  our  organzine.  tram,  and 
'efuse),  tbe  broker  of  the  twisters  takes  it  to 
be  twisters,  of  wbieh  class  of  people  there  are 
■ighly-seven  in  Lahore,  working  in  twelve 
open  cbeds,  and  earning  an  average  of  about 
Nvenpence  a  day.    All  that  Is  done  in  this 
country  by  mechanism,  ia  done  by  the  twisters 
of  Lahore   by  band  ;    their  whole   stock-in- 
trade,  tbe  reel  a  Inclitded,  being  worth  only 
-'xteen  or  eighteen  pence. 
The  dye-house,  to  which  the  silk  neit  goes, 
IS  more  costly  fittings  1  there  are  ten  silk 
dyers  In  Lahore,  and  the  expense  of  aetting 
up  a  dye-house,  including  two  iron  pans,  two 
copper  ones,  two  furnaces,  and  six  washing 
I,  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  pounds. 
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•  but  they  arc  competent  to  dye  from  any 
pattern. 

The  dyers  eay  that  their  ancestors  went  to 
the  south  to  learni  and  brought  the  art  from 
Mooltan,  in  the  reigns  of  Akhbar,  when 
Jjahore  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  That 
when  the  Sikhs  first  took  possession  of  the 
town,  trades  of  all  kinds  were  discouraged  ; 
and  here  occurs  the  battery  we  cannot  force, 
Inu  terrible  parenthesis  (jab  shuhur  bur-bad 
hogcca).  The  dyers  emigrated,  some  to 
Jumoo  aud  some  to  Jugraon,  bat  retorned, 
on  the  government  assaming  a  more  settled 
aspect  under  Ruigeet  Singh.  They  are  all 
Mussulman.  They  earn  a  living,  with  no 
margin  oat  of  whioh  to  save.  They  hire  no 
labourers ;  but  all  the  males  of  a  house, 
Aithcr,  brothers,  sons,  and  nephews,  work 
together.  Their  shops  are  all  disorderly,  dirty, 
and  unwholesoma,  surroandcd  by  their  little 
hoards  of  filth. 

Finally,  and  again  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening broker,  the  dyed  silk  is  taken  to  the 
weaver's.  The  Lahore  weaver  works  yery 
much  as  the  English  weaver  worked  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  except  that  his  machinery  is 
even  rader.  The  namber  of  weavers  in 
Lahore  is  fonr  hundred  and  fortynseven :  they 
are  at  work  in  ftbout  a  hundred  and  thirty 
shops.  They  arc  all  Mussulmen,  and  the 
earnings  of  one  of  them  rarely  exceed  four- 
pence  halfpenny  a  day.  The  whole  cost  of 
a  loom  is  between  sixteen  and  scveoteen 
shillings. 

These  people  all  work,  except  the  dyors,  in 
confined  apartments;  and  it  is  curious,  that 
although  the  winding  and  the  twisting  could 
be  done  very  well  indeed  by  women,  there  is 
not  one  woman  employed  in  the  silk  manufac- 
ture at  Lahore. 

Having  spoken  our  word  on  behalf  of  en- 
couragement to  the  beginnings  of  a  silk  trade 
in  the  Puajaab,  we  are  reminded  to  add,  that 
free  admission  of  silk  goods  from  Lahore, 
France,  or  froQi  any  other  foreign  place  is 
not  courted  by  the  customs  of  this  country. 
Eiifrlish  silk  manufacturers  are  protected,  and 
however  much  the  English  farmer  may  believe 
in  the  protective  principle,  theEnglidi  manu- 
facturer has  wit  enough  to  beg  that  he  may 
not  be  put  on  the  low  footing  of  a  domestic 
pet.  The  manufacturers  of  broad  silk  in 
Manchester,  in  consequence  of  the  depressed 
Ftate  of  their  trade,  have  been  petitioung  the 
Government  of  late,  not  for  any  compen- 
viition  or  protection,  but  for  the  cessation  of 
protective  duties  in  their  fovour.  They 
believe  that  their  foreign  trade  is  seriously 
dainnged  by  the  impression  made  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  that  in  the  matter  of 
Bilk  England  is  unable  to  compete  with  the 
coiitinental  manufacturer,  and  that  therefore 
Jvhe  bobfters  up  her  trade  with  a  protective  | 
duty.  To  this  error  the  broad  silk  manufac- : 
turers  object,  and  they  desire,  therefore,  in  a 
manly  way,  to  be  put  out  of  leading-strings, 
and  left  to  depend  solely  on  their  own  excr-  > 


tions.  That,  indeed,  is  what  we  most  all  do, 
sooner  or  later ;  and  a  goyeroment  that  would 
assist  its  subjects  in  their  induitiy  should  not 
ooly  open  new  roads  of  enterpruey  but  also 
taka  away  as  much  as  possible  the  turnpike 
gates  from  any  that  are  now  frequented. 

THE  GREAT  CRANFORD  PANIC. 

IN  TWO  CUAPTKRS.  COAPTKB.  TOM  mST. 

Soon  after  the  events  of  which  I  gave  an 
account  in  my  last  paper,  I  was  lummoQed 
home  by  my  ffither's  illnen :  and  for  a  time 
I  forgot,  in  anxiety  about  aim,  to  wonder 
how  my  dear  friends  at  Cranford  were  getting 
on,  or  how  Lady  Glenmire  could  reconcile 
herself  to  the  dulness  oi  the  long  yisit  which 
she   was   still  paying  to  her  aister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Jamieson.      Whea  my  fiither  grew  a 
little  stronger  I  accompanied  him  to  the  sea- 
side, so  that  altogether  I  teemed  banished 
from  Cranford,  and  was  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  any  chaaee  intelligence 
of  the  dear  little  town  for  the  greater  pvt  of 
that  year.    Late  in  Noyember— when  we  had 
returned  home  again,   and  my  Ikther  was 
once  more  in  good  health — ^I  rec^ved  a  letter 
from  Miss  Matey;   and  a  yery  mysterious 
letter  it  was.    She  began    many  aentences 
without  ending  them,  running  them  one  into 
another,  in  much  the  same  conftiied  sort  of 
way  in  which  written  words  run  together  on 
blotting-paper.    All  I  could  make  out  was. 
that  if  my  lather  was  better  (which  she  hoped 
he  was),  and  would  take  warning  and  wear 
a  great  coat  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  if 
turbans  were  in  fashion,  could  I  tell  her  7  such 
a  piece  of  gaiety  was  going  to  happen  as  had 
not  been  seen  or  known  of  since  Wombweirj 
lions  came,  when   one   of  them  ate  a  little 
child's  arm ;  and  she  was,  perhaps,  too  old  to 
care  about  dress,  but  a  new  cap  she  mnst 
have  ;  and,  having  heard  that  turbans  were 
worn,  and  some  of  the  county  ftmOies  likely 
to  come,  she  would  like  to  look  tidy,  if  I 
would  bring  her  a  cap  from  the  milliner  I 
employed ;  and  oh,  dear  I  how  careless  of  her 
to  forget  that  she  wrote  to  beg  I  would  come 
and  pay  her  a  visit  next  Tue^^ ;  when  Ae 
hoped  to  have  something  to  ofler  me  ia  tJie 
way  of  amusement,  which  she  would  not  now 
more  particularly  describe,  only  sea-green 
was  her  favourite  colour.    So  die  eaded  her 
letter  ;  but  in  a  P.S.  she  added,  riK  thought 
she    might  as  well   tell   me  what  was  the 
peculiar  attraotioii  to  Graoford  just  now; 
Signer  Bninohi  was  going  to  exhibit  his  won- 
derful magic  in  the  Cranford  Assembly  Roonu. 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  eyening  in  the 
following  week. 

I  was  very  glad  to  accept  the  inyitation 
from  my  dear  Miss  Matey,  independently  of 
the  conjuror ;  and  most  particularly  anxious 
to  prevent  her  from  disfiguring  her  small 
gentle  mousey  face  with  a  great  Saracen-i 
head  turban;  and,  accordingly,  I  bought 
her  a  pretty,  neat,  middle-i^ged  cap,  which,  ■ 
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bmrcTer,  inw  TSlhcr  &  disanpointnieDt  to  her 
irbeD,  oa  my  uirlval,  ahe  blIo<re<I  me  into 
wj  brd-room,  OBtcD^ibty  to  poke  the  Ore,  but 
la  rcKlity,  I  do  beliere,  to  see  if  the  sea- 
gnen  turban  iras  not  iiufde  tbe  cap-box  with 
which  I  hful  travelled.  It  nua  la  viia  timt 
I  twirled  the  cnp  nnod  on  m;  hand  to  px- 
Ublt  )wck  and  uda  troat*  ;  her  henrt  hsU 
been  B'.'t  upoo  a  turhan,  uid  nil  she  oould  do 
was  lo  BOj,  with  rMlgnntlon  in  bet  look  aoil 

"1  am  piire  joa  did  your  best,  my  dew. 
It  Ib  just  like  tbe  ctpa  all  the  ladlcH  in  Cmn- 
ford  %n  verwlng,  ftnd  tb«y  have  bad  theirs 
for  *  T<*r.  I  d*re  uy.  1  should  hare  liki<d 
MMnelbtn;  newer,  I  conrcss — something  more 
like  tbe  turtani  Mias  Betty  Berkcr  tells  me 
Qaeen  Adelaide  wears ;  but  it  is  very  pretty, 
ray  dear.  And  I  Aara  csy  lavender  will  wear 
bethn'  than  sea-Kreen.  Well,  arier  all,  what 
f«  drew  thatwG  should  care  abont  It !  You  '11 
Idl  me  if  you  want  anything,  my  dear.  Here 
Eh  tbe  bell.  I  nuppDW  turhans  have  not  got 
down  to  Drumble  yet  ? " 

So  eayiog,  the  dear  old  lady  pjntly  be- 
moaned herueir  ont  or  Uie  room,  leaHng  mc 
to  dress  for  tbe  erenlag,  wbco,  sa  she  in- 
Tonned  me,  i^he  expected  Mi«a  Pole  and  Mrs. 
Forrester,  and  she  hoped  I  should  not  feel 
myBPlfloo  much  tired  to  join  the  party.  Of 
course  I  Bhould  not ;  and  I  made  some  haute 
to  unpack  and  arrange  my  dreea  ;  but,  with 
all  my  upeud,  I  beard  the  nrrivab  and  the 
buzx  of  conremiiion  in  the  next  room  before 
I  wa«  ready.  Just  as  I  opened  the  door,  I 
caught  the  words — "  I  was  foolish  to  expect 
anything  very  genteel  out  of  the  Drumble 
chop? — poor  girl  I  ahc  did  ber  bent.  I've  no 
doubt."  But  for  all  thai,  I  bud  rather  that 
Ab  blamed  Drumble  and  roe  than  distlEnrod 
bsTseirwitli  a  lurbaio.  Hian  Pole  was  always 
(be  person,  In  the  trio  of  CraoToid  ladies 
now  a8»enibled,  lo  bare  had  adventures. 
iShe  was  in  the  habtl  of  ripeading  the  morning 
fn  rambling  (ram  (hop  to  shop ;  not  to 
fHffcbiae  anyttilng  (except  an  occotiional  reel 
oCcotloo,  or  a  piece  of  tape),  but  to  see  the 
new  artielM  and  report  npon  them,  and  to 
collect  all  the  stray  |neec3  of  intelligence  Id 
tbe  tofn.  She  had  a  way.  too,  of  demurely 
popping  hither  and  tbllhcr  Into  all  sorts  of 
places  iQ,eratlfy  her  curiosity  on  any  point ; 
n  way  intcb,  if  ihe  bad  not  looked  so  very 
gontevl  anit  prlra,  might  have  been  coo- 
ddv«d  trnperUMot.  Anil  now,  by  the  ex- 
prain**  way  in  whteb  ^e  otenred  bei  throat, 
and  iMtted  foe  dl  minor  suhjcctK  (such  as 
caps  and  lorbans)  to  bo  cleared  otf  the  course, 
we  know  she  bad  ^ometbiog  very  partloular 
to  relate,  (rtien  the  due  pauw  came — and  I 
defy  nay  people,  possessed  oteommoa  modesty, 
to  keep  up  a  eanveraation  long  where  one 
unong  tbcm  «Ilsup  aloft  in  slleoee,  looking 
down  opon  all  Uw  things  they  ciiaace  to  say 
•s  trivial  and  tontemptlblc  compared  to  what 
ttiny  could  disclose,  If  properly  entreated. 
Hln  Pole  began  .- 


"  Afl  I  was  stepping  out  of  Grordon's  shop, 
to-day,  I  chanced  to  go  IdIo  Ihe  George  (my 
Betty  has  a  second-cousin  who  is  chamber- 
maid there,  and  I  thought  Betty  would  like  lo 
hear  bow  she  was),  and,  not  seeing  any  one 
about.  I  strolled  up  the  staircase,  and  found 
myself  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  Ataem- 
bly  Room  (you  and  I  remember  the  AEuembly 
Ttoom,    I    am    sure.    Miss    Mat^yl    and  the 
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Ing  of  what  I  van  about,  when,  all  at  once.  I 
perceived  that  I  wna  in  the  middle  of  (be 
preparations  for  to-morrow  nighl — room  i>eing 
divided  with  great  clothes-maids,  over  which 
Crosby's  men  were  tacking  red  Banncl— very 
dark  and  odd  it  seemed  ;  it  quite  Irewiidered 
me,  and  I  was  goin^  on  behind  the  screens, 
in  my  al>senee  of  mind,  when  a  gentleman 
(rjuite  tbe  gentleman,  I  can  assure  you.) 
stepped  forward  and  asked  If  I  had  any  buei- 
nesa  be  could  arrange  for  me.  Uc  spoke 
such  pretty  broken  Euglish,  I  could  not  help 
thinkmg  of  Thadd^us  of  Warsaw  and  tbe 
Hungarian  Brothers,  and  Santo  Sebastiani ; 
and  while  1  was  busy  picturing  his  post  life 
lo  myself,  he  bad  bowed  me  ont  of  the  room. 
But  wait  a  minute  I  You  have  not  heard 
half  my  story  yet!  I  was  going  doWDBlnirs, 
when  who  should  I  meet  bat  Betty's  second- 
cou«n.  So.  of  coarse,  I  stopped  to  speak  to 
her  for  Betty's  sake  ;  and  she  told  me  Ibat  I 
had  really  seen  the  coiHuror ;  the  gcallcman 
who  spoke  broken  Englisb  was  Signer 
Brnnonl  himself.  Just  at  Hiis  moment  he 
passed  ns  on  the  stnlrfl,  making  such  a  grace- 
ful bow,  in  reply  to  which  I  dropped  a 
curtsey  — all  foreigners  have  sueh  polite 
manners,  one  catches  sometbing  of  it.  But 
wbcn  he  liad  gone  down  stain,  I  bethought 
mo  that  I  had  dropped  my  glove  in  the 
Assembly  Room  (it  wim  safe  in  my  mulTali  the 
time,  bat  I  never  found  it  till  afterwards) ; 
so  I  wentlHuk,  and.  Just  as  I  was  creeping  up 
the  passage  left  on  one  side  of  tbe  great 
screen  that  goes  nearly  across  the  room,  who 
should  I  see  but  the  very  same  gentleman 
that  hod  met  me  before,  and  passed  me  on 
the  stairs,  coming  now  forwapd»  from  the 
inner  part  of  the  room,  to  which  there  is  no 
"""    -^on  remember.  Miss  Malev! — and 


but  be  seemed  very  determined  that 
not  pass  the  screen — so,  of  course  I  explained 
abiMit  my  glove,  which,  curiously  enough,  I 
foiind  at  that  very  moment." 

Miss  Pole  then  had  seen  the  conjuror — the 
real  live  coiunror ;  and  numerous  were  tbe 
([uestions  we  all  aslced  her :  ''  Dad  he  a  beard  T 
Was  he  young  or  old !  Fair  or  dorkt  Did 
he  look" — (unable  to  shape  my  qnextlon  pru- 
dently, I  put  it  in  another  form) — ■'  How  did 
be  look  I"  In  short.  Miss  Pole  was  the 
heroine  of  tbe  evening,  owing  to  hpr  morn- 
ing's encounter.  If  she  was  not  the  rose  (that 
is  to  say  the  coiijnror),  she  bad  been  near  it 
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Conjuration,  sleight  of  hand,  ma^ic,  witch- 
craft were  the  subjects  of  the  evening.  Mies 
Pole  wa»  slightly  sceptical,  and  inclined  to 
think  there  might  be  a  scientific  solution 
found  for  even  the  proceedings  of  the  Witch 
of  Kndor.  Mr^.  Forrester  believed  everything, 
from  gliosts  to  death-watches.  Miss  Matey 
ranged  between  the  two — always  convinced 
by  the  hist  speaker.  I  think  she  was  natu- 
rally more  iiiclin*.'d  to  Mrs.  Forrester's  side, 
but  a  desire  of  proving  herself  a  worthy  sister 
to  Miss  Jeukyns  kept  her  equally  balanced — 
Miss  Jenkyns,  who  would  never  allow  a  ser- 
vant to  call  the  little  rolls  of  tallow  that 
formed  themselves  round  candles,  "  winding- 
sbeeti,''  but  insisted  on  their  being  spoken  of 
as  "  roly-poleys  I "  A  sister  of  hers  to  be 
superstitious  !    It  would  never  do. 

After  tea,  I  was  despatched  downstairs  into 
tlie  dining-parlour  for  that  volume  of  the 
old  encyclopedia  which  contained  the  nouns 
beginning  with  C,  in  order  that  Miss  Pole 
might  prime  herself  with  scientific  explana- 
tions fur  the  tricks  of  the  following  evening. 
It  spoilt  the  pool  at  Preference  which  Miss 
Matey  and  Mrs.  Forrester  bad  been  look- 
ing forward  to,  for  Miss  Pole  became  so 
much  aL»sorbcd  in  her  subject,  and  the  plates 
by  which  it  was  illustrated,  that  wu  felt 
it  would  be  cruel  to  disturb  her,  otherwise 
than  by  one  or  two  well-timed  yawns,  which 
I  tlirew  in  now  and  then,  for  I  was  really 
touched  by  tlio  meek  way  in  which  the  two 
ladies  were  bearing  their  disappointment. 
But  Miss  Pole  only  road  the  more  zealously, 
imparting  to  us  no  more  interesting  informa- 
tion titan  this : — 

"  Ah  I  I  see ;  I  comprehend  perfectly.  A 
represents  the  ball.  Put  A  between  B  and 
D — no  I  between  C  and  F,  and  turn  the 
second  joint  over  the  third  finger  of  your  left 
hand  over  tlie  writ?t  of  your  right  H.  Very 
clear  indeed !  My  dear  Mrs.  Forrester,  con- 
juring and  witchcraft  is  a  mere  affair  of  the 
alplialK't.  Do  let  mc  read  you  this  one 
passage?" 

Mrs,  Forrester  implored  Miss  Pole  to  spare 
her,  sayiiig,  from  a  child  upwards,  she  never 
could  understand  being  read  aloud  to  ;  and  I 
droppt.'d  the  pack  of  cards,  which  I  had  been 
shuffling  very  audibly  :  and  by  this  discreet 
movement,  I  obliged  Miss  Pole  to  perceive 
that  I'reference  wiis  to  have  been  the  order  of 
the  evening,  and  to  propose,  rather  unwil- 
lingly, that  the  pool  should  commence.  The 
pleasant  brightness  that  stole  over  the  other 
two  ladies'  Ji>ces  on  this !  Miss  Matey  had 
one  or  two  twingosof  self-reproach  for  having 
interrupted  Miss  Pole  in  her  studies;  and 
did  not  reinomber  Iier  cards  well,  or  give  her 
full  Rttenti(m  to  the  game,  until  she  had 
soothed  her  conscience  by  offering  to  lend  the 
volume  of  the  Encyclopjrdia  to  Miss  Pole; 
who  aecM  pted  it  thankfully,  and  said  Betty 
sbouhl  lake  it  home  wheu  fche  came  with  the 
lantern. 

The  next  evening  we  were  all  in  a  little 


gentle  flutter  at  the  idea  of  the  giietv-  before 
us.  Miss  Matey  went  up  to  drns  betlmei, 
and  hurried  me  until  I  wai  ready,  when  we 
found  we  had  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait 
before  the  ''  doors  opened  at  seven,  i^eciselj.*' 
And  we  had  only  twenty  yards  to  go  I  Uow- 
ever,  as  Miss  Matey  said,  it  woald  not  do  to 
get  too  much  absorbed  in  anything,  and  forget 
the  time  ;  so,  she  thought  we  Md  better  sit 
quietly,  without  lighting  the  candlei,  till  five 
minutes  to  seven.  So  Miss  Matey  doied,  and 
I  knitted. 

At  length  we  set  off;  and  at  the  door, 
under  the  carriage-way  at  the  George,  we  met 
Mrs.  Forrester  and  Miss  Pole :  the  latter  was 
discussing  the  subject  of  the  evening  with 
more  vehemence  than  ever,  and  throwing  As 
and  Bs  at  our  heads  like  ball-stones.    She  had 
even  copied  one  or  two  of  the  **  receipts*- — sb 
she  called  them — for  the  Cerent  tricks,  on 
backs  of  letters,  ready  to  explain  and   to 
detect  Signor  Brunoni's  arts.    We  went  into 
the  cloak-room  adjoining  the  Assembly  Room  ; 
Miss  Matey  gave  a  sigh  or  two  to  her  departed 
youth,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  last  time 
she  had  been  there,  as  she  adijasted  her  pretty 
new  cap  before  the  strange,  quaint  old  mirror 
in  the  cloak-room.    The  Assembly  Eoom  had 
been  added  to  the  inn  about  a  hundred  years 
before,  by  the  different  county  families,  vbo 
mot  together  there  once  a  month  during  the 
winter,  to  dance  and  play  at  carda    Many  a 
county  beauty  had  first  swam  through  the 
minuet  that  she  afterwards    danced  licfore 
Queen  Charlotte,  in  this  very  room.    It  was 
said  that  one  of  the  Gunnings  bad  graced 
tlic  apartment  with  her  beauty ;  \t  was  certain 
that    a   rich    and    beautiful    widow,   hsAj 
Williams,  had  here  been   smitten  with  tlie 
noble  figure  of  a   young    artist,  who  was 
staying  with  some  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  professional  purposes,  and  accom- 
panied his  patrons  to  the  Cranford  Assembly. 
And  a  pretty  bargain  poor  Ladv  WilUanis 
had  of  her  handsome  husband,  if  all  talcs 
were  true!     Now,  no  beauty  blushed  and 
dimpled    along  the    sides  of  the    Cranford 
Assembly  Room ;   no  handsome  artist  iron 
hearts  by  his  bow,  chapeaubraa  in  band  .*  tbe 
old  room  was  dingy ;    the  saJmoo-coIoored 
paint  had  faded  into  a  drab ;  great  pieces  of 
plaster    had    chipped    off  from   tlie   white 
wreaths  and  festoons  on  its  walls ;  but  still  a 
mouldy  colour  of  aristocracy  lingered  about 
tlie  place,  and  a  dusty  recollection  of  the  days 
that  were  gone  made  Miss  Matey  and  Mrs. 
Forrester  bridle  up  as  they  entereil,  and  walk 
mincingly  up  the  room  as  if  there  were  a 
number  of  genteel  observers,  instead  of  two 
little  boys,  with  a  stick  of  toffy  between  them 
with  which  to  beguile  the  time. 

We  stopped  short  at  the  second  front  row ; 
I  could  hardly  understand  why,  until  I  heard 
Miss  Pole  ask  a  stray  waiter  if  any  of  the 
County  families  were  expected ;  and  when 
he  hhook  his  head,  and  believed  not,  Mra 
Forrester  and  Miss  Matey  moved  forwards, 


aid  our  parlj  represented  a  conversational 
iqpiare.  The  front  row  was  soon  augmented 
and  enriched  by  Lady  Glenmire  and  Mrp. 
Janieson.  We  six  occapied  the  two  front 
rows,  and  our  aristocratic  seclusion  was 
reacted  by  the  (p'oups  of  shopkeepers  who 
itraycd  in  fruni  time  to  time,  and  huddled 
together  on  the  back  benches.  At  least  I 
conjectured  so,  from  the  noise  they  made,  and 
the  sonorous  bumps  they  gave  in  sitting 
dowA  ;  but  when,  in  weariness  of  the  obstinate 
greet  curtain,  that  would  not  draw  up,  but 
wouU  stare  at  me  with  two  odd  eyes,  seen 
through  holes,  as  in  the  old  tapestry  story, 
I  would  fain  have  looked  round  at  the  merry 
chattering  people  behind  me^  Mi^s  Pole 
clutcked  my  arm,  and  begged  me  not  to  turn, 
for  "it  was  not  the  thing.*'  What  *'thc 
thing''  was  I  never  could  find  out,  but  it 
must  have  been  something  eminently  dull 
and  tiresome.  Ilowever,  we  all  sat  eyes 
right,  square  front,  gaiing  at  the  tantalizing 
curtain,  and  hardly  speaking  intelligibly,  we 
were  lo  afraid  of  being  caught  in  the  vulgarity 
of  m&king  any  noise  in  the  place  of  public 
amusement.  Mrs.  Jamicson  was  the  most 
fortunate,  for  she  fell  asleep.  At  length  the 
e^es  disappeared — the  curtain  quivered— one 
Bide  went  up  before  the  other,  which  stuck 
fa^t ;  it  was  dropped  again,  and,  with  a  fresh 
eil'ort,  and  a  vigorous  pull  from  some  unseen 
hand,  it  flew  up,  revealing  to  our  sight  a 
magnificent  gentleman  in  the  Turkish  costume, 
seated  before  a  little  table,  gazing  at  us  (I 
should  have  said  with  the  same  eyes  that  I 
had  last  seen  through  the  hole  in  the  curtain) 
with  calm  and  condescending  dignity,  **  like  a 
being  of  another  sphere,"  as  I  heard  a  senti- 
mental voice  ejaculate  behind  me. 

*'  That's  not  Signor  Bninoni !  "  said  Hiss 
Polo  decidedly,  and  so  audibly  that  I  am  sure 
he  heard,  for  he  glanced  down  over  his  flowing 
beard  at  our  party  with  an  air  of  mute  re- 
proach. '*  Signor  Branonl  had  no  beard — ^but 
perhaps  he'll  come  soon."  So  she  lulled  her- 
self into  patience.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Matey 
bad  reconnoitred  through  her  eye-glass; 
wiped  it,  and  looked  again.  Then  she  turned 
round,  and  said  to  me,  in  a  kind,  mild,  sor- 
rowfbl tone : — 

"  You  see,  my  dear,  turbans  are  worn." 

But  we  had  no  time  for  more  conversation. 
The  grand  Turk,  as  Miss  Pole  chose  to  call 
him,  arose  and  announced  himself  as  Signor 
Brunoni. 

*'I  don't  belleva  hhnl"  azclaimed  Miss 
Pole,  in  a  defiant  manner.  He  looked  at  her 
again,  with  the  same  dignified  upbraiding  in 
his  coontenancc.  **  I  don't !"  sue  repeated, 
more  positively  than  ever.  **  Signor  Brunoui 
had  not  got  that  mufly  sort  of  thing  aljout  bis 
chin,  but  looked  like  a  close-shaved  Christian 
gentleman." 

Miss  Pole's  energetic  speeches  had  the  good 
effect  of  wakening  up  Mrs.  Jamieson,  who 
opened  her  eyes  wide  in  sign  of  the  deepest 
attention,  a  proceeding  which  silenced  Miss 


Pole,  and  encouraged  the  Grand  Turk  to  pro- 
ceed, which  he  did  in  very  broken  English — 
80  broken  that  there  was  no  cohesion  between 
the  parts  of  his  sentences ;  a  fact  which  he 
himself  perceived  at  last,  and  so  left  off 
speaking  and  proceeded  to  action. 

Now  we  were  astonished.  How  he  did  his 
tricks  I  could  not  imagine ;  no,  not  even 
when  Miss  Pole  pulled  out  her  pieces  of  paper 
and  began  reading  aloud — or  at  lea«<t  in  a 
very  audible  whisper — the  separate  '*  receipts" 
for  the  most  common  of  his  tricks.  If  ever  I 
saw  a  man  frown,  and  look  enraged,  I  saw  the 
(Jrand  Turk  frown  at  Miss  Pole  ;  but,  as  she 
said,  what  could  be  expected  birt  unchristian 
looks  from  a  Mussulman?  If  Miss  Pole  was 
sceptical,  and  more  engrossed  with  her  receipts 
and  diagrams  than  with  his  tricks,  Miss 
Matey  and  Mrs.  Forrester  were  mystified  and 
perplexed  to  the  highest  degree.  Mrs.  Jamic- 
son kept  taking  her  spectacles  off  and  wiping 
them,  as  if  she  thought  it  was  something 
defective  in  them  which  made  the  legerde- 
main ;  and  Lady  Glenmire,  who  had  seen 
many  curious  sights  in  Edinburgh,  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  tricks,  and  would  not 
at  all  agree  with  Miss  Pole,  who  declared 
that  anybody  could  do  them  with  a  little 
practice — and  that  she  would,  herself,  under- 
take to  do  all  he  did.  with  two  hours  given  to 
study  the  Encyclopedia,  and  make  her  third 
finger  flexible. 

At  last,  Miss  Matey  and  Mrs.  Forrester 
became  perfectly  awe-struck.  They  whispered 
together.  I  sat  just  behind  them,  so  I  could 
not  help  hearing  what  they  were  saying. 
Miss  Matey  asked  Mrs.  Forrester,  "if  she 
thought  it  was  quite  right  to  have  come  to 
see  such  things?  She  could  not  help  fearing 
they  were  lending  encouragement  to  some- 
thing that  was  not  quite "  a  little  shake 

of  the  head  filled  up  the  blank.  Mrs.  Forrester 
replied,  that  the  same  thought  had  crossed 
her  mind :  she  too,  was  feeling  very  uncom- 
fortable; it  Mas  so  very  strange.  She  was 
quite  certain  that  it  was  her  pocket-handker- 
chief which  was  in  that  loaf  just  now ;  and  it 
had  been  in  her  own  hand  not  five  minutes 
before.  She  wondered  who  had  furnished  the 
bread  ?  She  was  sure  it  Could  not  be  Dabine 
l>ecause  he  was  the  churchwarden.  Suddenly, 
Miss  Matey  half  turned  towards  me  : — 

*•  Will  you  look,  my  dear — you.  are  a 
stranger  in  the  town,  and  it  won't  give  rise 
to  unpleasant  reports — will  you  just  look 
round  and  see  if  the  rector  is  here  t  If  he  is, 
I  think  we  may  conclude  that  this  wonderful 
man  is  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and  that 
will  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind." 

I  looked,  and  I  saw  the  tall,  thin,  dry, 
dusty  rector  sitting,  surrounded  by  National 
School  boys,  guarded  by  troops  of  his  own 
sex  from  any  approach  of  the  many  Cranford 
spinsters.  His  kind  face  was  all  agape  with 
broad  smiles,  and  the  boys  around  him  were 
in  chinks  of  laughing.  I  told  Miss  Matey 
that  the  Church  was  smiling  approval,  which 


set  her  mind  at  case.  I  hare  never  named 
Mr.  Hayter,  the  rector,  because  I,  as  a  well- 
to-do  and  happy  young  woman,  never  came  in 
contact  with  him.  lie  was  an  old  bachelor, 
but  a8  afraid  of  matrimonial  reports  getting 
abroad  about  him  as  any  girl  of  eighteen : 
and  he  would  rush  into  a  shop,  or  dive  down 
an  entry  sooner  than  encounter  any  of  the 
Craniord  ladies  in  the  street ;  and,  as  for  the 
Preference  parties,  I  did  not  wonder  at  his 
not  accepting  invitations  to  them.  To  tell 
the  truth.  I  always  suspected  Miss  Pole  of 
having  given  very  vigorous  chace  to  Mr. 
llavter  when  he  first  came  to  Cranford ; 
and  not  the* less,  because  now  she  appeared 
to  share  so  vividly  In  his  dread  lest  her  name 
should  evcr'be  coupled.with  his.  lie  found 
all  his  interests  among  the  poor  and  helpless ; 
he  had  treated  the  National  School  boys  this 
very  night  to  the  performance;  and  virtue 
was  for  once  its  own  reward,  for  they  gucu^*^<^ 
him  right  and  left,  and  clung  round  him  as  if 
he  had  been  the  queen  bee,  and  they  the 
swarm.  He  felt  so  safe  in  their  environment 
that  he  could  even  afford  to  give  our  party  a 
bow  as  we  filed  out.  Miss  Pole  ignored  his 
presence,  and  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in 
convincing  us  toat  we  had  been  cheated,  and 
had  not  seen  Signor  Brunoni  after  all. 

I  think  a  series  of  circumstances  dated  from 
Signor  Bmnonl's  visit  to  Cranford,  which 
Rcemcd  at  the  time  connected  in  our  minds 
with  him,  though  I  don't  know  that  he  had 
anything  really  to  do  with  them.  All  at 
once  all  sorts  of  uncomfortable  rumours  got 
atloat  in  the  town.  There  were  one  or  two 
rrtb))erie8 — real  bona,  fide  robberies ;  men  had 
up  before  the  magistrates  and  committed 
for  trial :  and  that  seemed  to  make  us  all 
afraid  of  being  robbed  ;  and  for  a  long  time 
at  Mi^  Matey  %  I  know,  we  used  to  make  a 
regular  expedition  all  round  the  kitchens  and 
cellars  every  night,  Miss  Matey  leading  the 
way,  armed  with  a  poker.  I  following  with 
the  hearth-brush,  and  Martha  carrying  the 
shovel  and  fire-irons  with  which  to  sound  the 
alarm  ;  ami  by  the  accidental  hitting  together 
of  them  ^hc  often  frightened  us  so  much  that 
wc  I)olt(.*d  ourselves  up,  all  three  together,  in 
the  back-kitchen  T)r  store-room,  or  wherever 
we  happened  to  be,  till,  when  our  affright  was 
over,  we  recollected  ourselves,  and  set  out 
afresh  with  double  valiance.  Bv  day  we 
heard  strange  stories  from  the  shopkeepers 
and  cottagers,  of  carts  that  went  about  in  the 
(\vAil  of  night,  drawn  by  horses  shod  with 
ft'lt,  and  guarded  by  men  in  dark  clothes, 
f^oin;]^  round  the  town,  no  doubt  in  search  of 
some  unwatched  liouse  or  some  unfastened 
door.  Miss  Pole,  who  affected  great  bravery 
hcrH'i!',  was  the  principal  person  to  collect 
and  arrange  these  reports,  so  as  to  make 
ll»em  assume  their  most  fiMirful  aspect.  But 
\\v  discovered  that  nhe  had  begged  one  of  Mr. 
llo^:  "ns'  worn  out  hats  to  hang  up  in  her 
li)l»»»y,  and  we  (at  least  I)  had  my  doubts  as 
to  wheth«T  she  really  would  oiij(»y  the  little  | 


adventure  of  having  her  house  broken  into. 
as  she  protested  she  should.  Miss  Matej 
made  no  secret  of  being  an  trrant  coward ; 
but  she  went  regularly  tlmmgh  her  bonse- 
keeper's  duty  of  inspection,  onqr  the  boor  for 
this  became  earlier  and  earlier,  till  at  last  we 
went  tho  rounds  at  half-past  nz,  tod  Miai 
Matey  adjourned  to  bed  soon  titer  lereo,  ^  in 
order  to  get  the  night  over  the  sooner." 

Cranford  had  so  long  piqued  itself  oa  being 
an  honest  and  moral  town,  that  it  hadsrown 
to  fancy  itself  too  genteel  and  well4veatobe 
otherwise,  and  felt  the  stain  upon  its  cha- 
racter at  this  time  doubly.     But  we  com- 
forted ourselves  with  the  assurance  which  we 
gave  to  each  other,  that  the  robberies  conld 
never  have  been  committed  by  any  Cranford 
person  ;  it  must  have  been  a  stranger  or 
strangers,  who  brought  this  disgrace  upon 
the  town,  and  occasioned  as  many  precautions 
as  if  we  were  living  among  the  I^cd  Indians 
or  the  French.    This  last  eonparison  of  our 
nightly  state  of  defence  and  fortification,  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Forrester,  whoK  fisitfaer  had 
served    under    General    Borgoyne   in    the 
American   ^'ar,   and    whose   hoiband    had 
fought  the  French  in  Spain.    She  indeed  in- 
clined to  the  idea  that  in  some  way.  the 
French  were  connected  with  the  smairtbeflB, 
which  were  ascertained  facts,  and  the  bQ^ 
glaries  and  highway  robberica,  which  were 
rumours.     She  had  been  deeply  impressed 
^ith  the  idea  of  French  spies,  at  some  time 
in  her  life  ;  and  the  notion  could  never  be 
fairly  eradicated,  but  sprung  up  again  from 
time  to  time.    And  now  her  theory  was  this : 
the  Cranford   people   res]>ccted    themselves 
too  much,  and  were  too  gi*atefiil  to  the  aris- 
tocracy who  were  so  kind  as  to  b've  near  the 
town,  ever  to  disgrace  their  bringing  op  by 
being  dishonest  or  immoral ;  therefore,  we 
must  believe  that  the  robbers  were  strangers 
— if    strangers,    why    not    foreigners !  —  if 
foreigners,  who  so  Hkely  as  the  French! 
Signor  Brunoui  spoke  broken  EngUiih  like  a 
Frenchman,  and,  though  he  wore  a  turban 
like  a  Turk,  Mrs.  Forrester  had  seen  a  print 
of  Madame  de  Stael  with  a  turban  on,  and 
another  of  Mr.  Denon  in  just  such  a  dress 
as  that  in  which  the   conjurer   had  made 
his  appearance  ;   showing  cleariy  that  the 
French,  as  well  as   the   Turks,  wore  tur- 
bans :  there  could  be  no  donbt  Signor  Bru- 
noni was  a  Frenchman — a  French  ppy,  come 
to  discover  the  weak  and  undefended  places 
of  England ;  and,  donbtleiv,  he  had  his  ac- 
complices ;  for  her  part,  she,  Mrs.  Forrester, 
hod  alTvays  had  her  own  opinion  of  Mias 
Pole's  adventure  at  the  George  Inn — seeing 
two  men  where  only  one  was  Ix^lieved  to  be. 
French  people  had  ways  and  means,  which 
ehe  was  thankful  to  say  the  English  knew 
nothing  about ;  and  Fhe  had  never  felt  qoite 
easy  in  her  mind  about  going  to  see  that 
conjurer;  it  was  rather  too  much  likeaftr- 
l>iddcn  thing,  though   the  rector  t»ti8  there. 
In  short,  Mrs.  Forrester  grew  more  ezcHad 
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than  we  had  ever  known  her  before ;  and 
beioj^  an  offlcer^s  daughter  and  widow,  we 
lo^ed  up  to  her  opinion,  of  coarse.  Really 
I  do  not  know  how  mnch  was  true  or  false  in 
the  reports  which  flew  about  like  wildfire 
just  at  this  time  ;  bat  it  seemed  to  me  then 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
at  Mardon  (a  small  town  about  eight  miles 
from  Granford)  houses  and  shops  were  entered 
by  holes  made  in  the  walls,  the  bricks  being 
silently  carried  awa^  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  all  done  so  quietly,  that  no  sound  was 
heard  cither  in  or  out  of  the  house.  Miss 
Matey  gave  it  up  in  despair  when  she  heard 
of  this.  ''What  was  the  use,"  said  she,  *'of 
locks  and  bolts,  and  bells  at  the  windows, 
and  going  round  the  house  evefy  night? 
That  last  trick  was  fit  for  a  conjuror.  Now 
she  did  believe  that  Signor  Brunoni  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it." 

One  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  we  were 
Ftartled  by  a  hasty  knock  at  the  door.  Miss 
Matey  bade  me  run  and  tell  Martha  on  no 
account  to  open  the  door  till  she  (Miss  Matey) 
had  reconnoitred  through  the  window;  and 
she  armed  herself  with  a  footstool  to  drop 
down  on  the  head  of  the  visitor,  in  case  he 
should  show  a  face  covered  with  black  crape, 
as  he  looked  up  In  answer  to  her  inquiry  of 
who  was  there.  But  it  was  nobody  but  Miss 
Pole  and  Betty.  The  former  came  upstairs, 
carrying  a  little  hand-basket,  and  she  was 
evidently  in  a  Qtate  of  great  agitation. 

'*  Take  care  of  that  I"  said  she  to  me,  as  I 
offered  to  relieve  her  of  her  basket  "  It's 
my  plate.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  plan  to  rob 
my  house  to-night  I  am  come  to  throw 
myself  on  your  hospitality,  Miss  Matey. 
Betty  is  going  to  sleep  with  her  cousin  at  the 
George.  I  can  sit  up  here  all  night,  if  you 
will  allow  me  ;  but  my  house  is  so  far  from 
any  neighbours ;  and  I  don't  believe  we  could 
be  heard  if  we  screamed  ever  so ! '' 

**  But,"  said  Miss  Matey,  '^  what  has  alarmed 
you  so  much  ?  Have  you  seen  any  men  lurking 
about  the  house?" 

"  Oh  yes ! "  answered  Miss  Pole.  "  Two 
very  bad-looking  men  have  gone  three  times 
past  the  house,  very  slowly;  and  an  Irish 
beggar-woman  came  not  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  all  but  forced  herself  in  past  Bettv,  saying 
her  children  were  starving,  and  she  must 
speak  to  the  mistress;  you  sec,  she  said 
'mistress,'  though  there  was  a  hat  hanging 
up  in  the  hall,  ^d  it  would  have  been  more 
natand  to  have'  said  'naster.-  But  Betty 
shut  the  door  in  her  face,  and  came  up  to  me 
and  we  got  tjbe  spoons  together,  and  sat  in 
the  parlour-window  watching,  till  wc  saw 
Thomas  Jonea  going  from  his  work,  when  we 
called  to  him  Md  asiked  him  to  take  core  of 
us  into  the  town." 

We  might  have  triumphed  over  Miss  Pole, 
who  hafl  professed  such  bravery  until  she 
was  frightened  ;  bat  wc  were  too  glad  to  per- 
ceive that  she  shared  in  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity  to  exult  ovcx  her :  and  I  gave  up 


my  room  to  her  very  willingly,  and  shared 
Miss  Matey 's  bed  for  the  night  But  before 
we  retired,  the  two  ladies  rummaged  up,  out 
of  the  recesses  of  their  memory,  such  horrid 
stories  of  robbery  and  murder,  that  I  quite 
quaked  in  my  shoes.  Miss  Pole  was  evidently 
anxious  to  prove  that  such  terrible  events 
bad  occurred  within  her  experience  that  she 
was  justified  in  her  sudden  panic  ;  and  Miss 
Matey  did  not  like  to  be  outdone,  and  capped 
every  story  with  one  yet  more  horrible,  till  it 
reminded  me,  oddly  enough,  of  an  old  story  I 
had  read  somewhere,  of  a  uightiivgale  and  a 
musician,  who  strove  one  against  the  other 
which  could  produce  the  most  admirable 
music,  till  poor  Philomel  dropped  down  dead. 

One  of  the  stories  that  haunted  me  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  was  of  a  girl,  who  was 
left  iu  charge  of  a  great  old  house  in  Cumber- 
laud,  on  some  particular  fair  day,  when  the 
other  servants  all  went  off  to  the  gaieties. 
The  family  were  away  in  London,  and  a  ped- 
lar came  by,  and  asked  to  leave  his  large  and 
heavy  pack  in  the  kitchen,  saying,  he  would 
call  for  it  again  at  night;  and  the  girl  (a 
gamekeeper^s  daughter)  roaming  about  in 
search  of  amusement,  chanced  to  hit  upon  a 
gun  hanging  up  in  the  hall,  ^d  took  it  down  to 
look  at  the  chasing ;  and  it  went  off  through 
the  open  kitchen  door,  hit  the  pack,  and  a 
slow  dark  thread  of  blood  came  oozinsf  out. 
(How  Miss  Pole  enjoyed  this  part  of  the 
story,  dwelling  on  each  word  as  if  she  loved 
it!)  She  rather  hurried  over  the  further 
account  of  the  girl's  bravery,  and  I  have  but 
a  confused  idea  that,  somehow,  she  baflled 
the  robbers  with  Italian  irons,  heated  red 
hot,  and  then  restored  to  blackness  by  being 
pipped  in  grease.  We  parted  for  the  night 
with  au  awe-struck  wonder  as  to  what  wc 
should  hear  of  in  the  morning — and,  on  my 
part,  with  a  vehement  desire  for  the  night  to 
be  over  and  gone  :  I  was  so  afraid  lest  the 
robbers  should  have  seen,  from  some  dark 
lurking  place,  that  Mies  Pole  had  carried  off 
her  plate,  and  thus  have  a  double  motive  for 
attacking  our  house. 

But,  until  Lady  Glenmire  come  to  call 
next  day,  we  heard  of  nothing  unusual.  The 
kitchen  fire-irons  were  in  exactly  the  same 
position  against  the  back  door,  as  when 
Martha  and  I  had  skilfully  piled  them  up  like 
spillikins,  ready  to  fall  with  an  awful  clatter, 
if  only  a  cat  had  touched  the  outside  panels. 
I  had  wondered  what  we  should  all  do  if  thus 
awakoni'd  and  alarmed,  and  had  proposed  to 
Miss  Matey  that  we  should  cover  up  our  faces 
under  the  bed-clothes,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  danger  of  the  robbers  thinking  that  we 
could  identify  them ;  but  Miss  Matey,  who 
was  trembling  very  much,  scouted  this  idea, 
and  Faid  we  owed  it  to  society  to  apprehend 
them,  and  that  she  should  certainly  do  her 
best  to  lay  hold  of  them,  and  lock  them  up  in 
the  garret  till  morning. 

When  Lady  Glenmire  came,  wc  almost  felt 
jealous  of  her.     Mrs.  Jamieson's  house  had 
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really  been  attacked;  at  least  there  were 
men's  footsteps  to  be  seen  on  the  flower- 
borders,  underneath  the  kitchen  windows, 
''  where  uae  men  should  be  ]"  and  Carlo  had 
barked  all  through  the  night  as  if  strangers 
were  abroad.  Mrs.  Jamieson  had  been 
awakened  by  Lady  Glenmire,  and  they  had 
rung  tbe  bell  which  communicated  with 
Mr.  Mulllncr's  room,  in  the  third  story, 
and  wlien  his  night-capped  head  had  ap- 
peared over  the  bannisters,  in  answer  to  the 
summons,  they  had  told  him  of  their  alarm, 
and  the  reasons  for  it ;  whereupon  he  re- 
treated into  his  bed-room,  and  locked  the 
door  (for  fear  of  draughts,  as  he  informed 
them  in  the  morning),  and  opened  the  window, 
and  called  out  valiantly  to  say,  if  the  supposed 
robbers  would  come  to  him  he  would  fight 
them ;  but,  as  Lady  Glenmire  observed,  that 
was  but  poor  comfort,  since  they  would  have 
to  pass  by  Mrs.  Jamieson's  room  and  her  own, 
before  they  could  reach  him,  and  must  be  of 
a  very  pugnacious  disposition  indeed,  if  they 
neglected  the  opportunities  of  robbery  pre- 
sented by  the  uuguarded  lower  stories  to  ^o 
up  to  a  garret,  and  there  force  a  door  in 
order  to  get  at  the  champion  of  the  house. 
Lady  Glenmire,  after  waiting  and  listening 
for  some  time  in  the  drawing-room,  had  pro- 
posed to  Mrs.  Jamieson  that  they  should 
go  to  bed ;  bat  that  lady  said  she  should 
not  foel  comfortable  unless  she  sat  up  and 
watched  ;  and,  accordingly,  she  packed  herself 
warmly  up  on  the  sofa,  where  she  was  found 
by  tbe  housemaid,  when  she  came  into  the 
room  at  six  o'clock,  fast  asleep ;  but  Lady 
Glenmire  went  to  bed,  and  kept  awake  all 
night. 

When  Miss  Pole  heard  of  this,  she  nodded 
her  head  in  great  satisfaction.  She  had  been 
sure  we  should  hear  of  something  happening 
in  Cranford  that  night ;  and  we  had  heard. 
It  was  clear  enough  they  had  first  proposed 
to  attack  her  house  ;  but  when  they  saw  that 
she  and  Betty  were  on  their  guard,  and  had 
carried  off  their  plate,  they  had  changed  their 
tactics  and  gone  to  Mrs.  Jamieson's,  and  no 
one  knew  what  might  have  happened  if  Carlo 
had  not  barked,  like  a  good  dog  as  he  was ! 
Poor  Carlo !  his  barking  days  were  nearly 
over.  Whether  the  gang  who  infested  the 
neighbourhood  were  afi*aid  of  him ;  or  whether 
they  were  revengeful  enough  for  the  way  in 
which  he  had  baffled  them  on  the  night  in 
question  to  poison  him  ;  or  whether,  a.s  some 
among  the  more  uneducated  people  thought, 
he  died  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  too  much 
feeding  and  too  little  exercise  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  c(;rtain  that  two  days  after  this  eventful 
ni^jjht  Carlo  was  found  dead,  with  his  poor 
little  logs  stretched  out  stiflF  in  the  attitude 
of  running,  as  if  by  such  unusual  exertion  he 
could  escape  the  fell  pursuer,  Dedth.  We 
wore  all  sorry  for  Carlo,  the  old  familiar 
friond  who  had  snapped  at  us  for  so  many 
years  ;  and  the  mysterious  mode  of  his  death 
made  us  very  uncomfortable.    Could  Signer 


Brunoni  be  at  the  bottom  of  this?  He  bad  ap- 
parently killed  a  canary  with  only  a  word  of 
conmiand  ;  his  will  seemed  of  deadly  force  ; 
who  knew  but  what  he  mig^t  yet  be  lingering 
in  the  neighbourhood  williDgailEorta  of  awful 
things !    We  whispered  tbeae  fiuielei  among 
ourselves  in  the  evenings  ;  bat  in  the  mornings 
our  courage   came  back  with  the  daylight, 
and  in  a  week's  time  we  had  cot  over  the 
shock  of  Carlo's  death  ;  all  bat  Mrs.  Jimieioa. 
She,  poor  thing,  felt  it  as  she  had  feU  no 
event   since   her   husband's   death ;  indeed 
Miss  Pole  said,  that  as  the  Honoarabk  lb. 
Jamieson  drank  a  good  deal,  and  occaaooed 
her   much   uneasiness,  it  was  possible  tbtt 
Carlo's  death  might  be  the  greater  aiSiction. 
But  there  was  always  a  tinge  of  cynicism  in 
Miss  Pole's  remarks.    However,    one    thing 
was  clear  and  certain ;  it  was  necessary  for 
Mrs.  Jamieson  to  have  some  change  of  scene ; 
and  Mr.  Mnlliner  was  very  impressive  on 
this  point,  shaking  his  h^  whenever  we 
inquired  after  his  mistress,  tad  speaking  of 
her  loss  of  appetite   and  bid  nights  very 
ominously  ;  and  with  jastice  too,  for  If  Ac 
had  two  characteristics  in  her  natural  slate 
of  health,    they  were   a    facility  of  eating 
and  sleeping.    If  she  coald  neither  eat  nor 
sleep,  she  must  be  indeed  oat  of  spirits  and 
out  of  health.    Lady  Glenmire  (who  had  evi- 
dently taken  very  kindly   to  Cranford),  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Jamieson's  going  to 
Cheltenham,  and  more  than  once  insinuatc-d 
pretty   plainly   that  it  was    Mr.  Mul liner's 
doing,  who  had  been  much  alarmed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  house  being  attacked,  and  since 
had  said,  more  than  once,  that  be  felt  it  a  rerj 
responsible  charge  to  have  to  defend  so  manj 
women.    However,   Mrs.    Jamieson   went  to 
Cheltenham,  escorted  by  Mr.  Molliner ;  and 
Lady  Glenmire  remained  in  possession  vf  the 
house,  her  ostensible  office  being  to  take  care 
that  the  maid-servants  did  not  pick  up  fol- 
lowers.   She  made  a  very  pleasant-looking 
dragon  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  arranged  for  her 
to  stay  in  Cranford,  she  found  out  that  Mrs. 
Jamicson's  visit  to  Cheltenham  was  just  tbe 
best  thing  in  the  world.     She  had  let  her 
house  in  Edinburgh,   and  was  for  ibe  time 
houseless,  so  the  charge  of  her  slstcr-in-Jaw's 
comfortable  abode  was  very  convenient  and 
acceptable. 

THE  DIRTY   OLD  MAN. 

▲  LAY  OP  LEAUEXUALL. 

A  singular  man,  named  Kathanld  Bentlcj.  (* 
xnanj  years  kept  a  large  hardware  »hop  Id  Ludn* 
hall  Street,  I-.ondon. .  Ue  was  best  kaown  a5  Dlitf 
Dick  (Dick  for  alliteration's  sako  probabljV  and  bH 
place  of  business  as  the  Dirty  Warehouse.  H«  &^ 
about  the  year  1$09.  TheM  versefl  accorti  with  tbe 
accounts  respecting  himself  and  his  house. 

Ik  a  dirt}'  oM  house  lived  a  Dirty  Old  Mao; 
Soap,  towels  or  brushes  were  not  in  his  plan. 
For  forty  long  years,  as  tlie  neighbours  decland. 
His  house  never  once  had  been  el«uied  or  ivpalrtd. 
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*  Tww  ft  icmkUI  and  ibame  to  t2M  bosinefls-Iike  street, 
03«  ttfzible  bl«>t  In  a  ledger  so  nMt : 
TIm  diop  ftUl  of  hardware,  bat  black  as  a  hearse, 
And  the  rest  of  the  inan:don  a  tbooaand  times  worse. 

OnttldQ,  the  old  plaster,  all  spatter  and  stain. 
Looked  spotter  la  snnshioe  and  streaky  in  rain ; 
The  window-sills  sprouted  with  mildewy  grass, 
And  tlie  panes  (h>m  being  broken  were  known  to  be 
glass. 

On  Uie  rioketty  signboard  no  learning  conld  spell 
The  morchant  who  sold,  or  the  goods  he*d  to  sell ; 
Bat  for  house  and  tor  man  a  new  title  took  growth 
Like  a  Aingns;  the  Dirt  gave  its  name  to  them  both. 

'Within,  there  weroiearpets  and  ooshions  of  dost, 
The  wood  was  half  rot,  and  the  metal  half  rust ! 
Old  curtains-^ialf  cobwebs — bung  grimly  aloof; 
Twas  a  spider's  Elysium  from  cellar  to  rooC 

There,  king  of  the  spiders,  the  Diry  Old  Man 

Lives  busy  and  dirty  as  ever  he  can ; 

With  dirt  on  hb  ftngen  and  <Urt  on  his  face. 

For  the  Dirty  Old  Man  thinks  the  dirt  no  disgrace. 

From  his  wig  to  his  ahoet,  firom  his  co«t  to  his  shirt, 

nis  elothea  are  a  proverb,  a  marvel  of  dirt ; 

The  dirt  Is  pervading;  unfading,  exoi^edlng. 

Yet  the  Dirty  Old  Man  lias  both  learning  and  breeding. 

Fine  dames  flrom  their  carriages,  noble  and  fidr, 
Have  entered  his  shop — len  to  buy  than  to  stare; 
And  liave  afterwards   aaid,  though  the  dirt  was  so 

fHghtliil 
The  Dirty  Man*8  manners  were  truly  delightful. 

But  tliey  pried  not  upstairs,  through  the  dirt  and  the 

gloom, 
Xor  peeped  at  the  door  of  tho  wonderful  room 
That  gossips  made  much  o*;  in  accents  subdued. 
But  whose  inside  no  mortal  might   brag   to   have 

viewed. 

That    room— forty    yean    dnoe,    folk    settled    and 

decked  it 
The  lanchoon*s  prepared,  and  the  guests  are  expected. 
The  hand<$omo  young  host,  bo  is  gallant  and  gay, 
For  his  love  and  her  Mends  will  be  with  him  to-day. 

"With  so!l.l  and  dainty  the  table  is  drest. 

The  wine  beams  its  brightest,  the  flowers  bloom  their 

■    best; 
Tot   the   host   need   not  smile,  and  no  gnests  will 

«ppcar. 
For  his  aweeUieart  is  dead,  as  he  shortly  shall  bear. 

Full  forty  years  since,  turned  the  key  in  that  door. 
*Tis  a  room -^af  and  dnmb  'mid  the  city's  uproar. 
The  gnesta,  for  vhose  Joyanoe  that  table  was  spread. 
May  now  enter  asi^ostd,  for  they*ro  every  one  dead. 

Through  a  chink  In   the  shutter  dtm    Ughto  come 

and  gi-s 
The  seats  aro  in  ocdcr,  the  disb«t  a-row: 
But   the  lunoheoB  was  wealth  to  the  rat  and  the 

mouse 
Whose   descendants  hare  long  left  tho  Dirty  Old 

House;  ! 

Cop  and  platter  are  masked  in  thick  layers  of  dust; 
The  flowers  UM'n  to  powder,  the  wines  swathed  in 

crust; 
A  nose^y  was  laid  befors  one  specUl  ch.iir, 
Asd  the  fMled  blue  rlbboa  iliai  bound  It  lies  thera 


The  old  man  has  played  out  his  parts  in  the  scenes 
Wherever  he  now  is,  I  hope  he*s  mora  clean; 
Tet  give  we  a  thought  tree  of  scoffing  or  ban 
To  that  Dirty  Old  House  and  that  Dirty  Old  Man. 
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The  village  of  Nimporto,  in  the  D^parte- 
meat  de  la  V igne,  gives  birth  to  a  fine,  strong, 
male  infant,  whom  it  takes  the  trouble  to 
have  baptized  Jacques  by  the  Curd — whom 
it  subsequently  lecds  with  milk,  and  soup, 
and  bread,  and  salad,  and  wine,  and  meat, 
and  all  the  good  things  of  the  pots  dfeu  of 
France — whom  it  sends  to  the  Communalc 
School,  to  learn  reading,  and  writing,  and  a 
catechism  which  would  sadly  puzzle  you  and 
me — whose  bodily  powers  it  trains  by  the 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  plough,  the  flail, 
the  farmyard,  and  tho  ball-room, — and  whom 
it  supplies  w^ith  tobacco,  coffee,  drops  oi  eau- 
de-vie,  and  domino  money,  till  he  attains  the 
age  of  one-and-twenty. 

At  the  same  epoch,  the  village  of  Cow- 
thorpe,  in  the  Central  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
has  also  a  thrifty  baby,  which  it  christens 
John,  and  rears  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  Nimportc  has  brought  up  Jacques 
to  man's  estate — with  merely  a  few  altera- 
tions in  the  details — till  he  likewise  reaches 
his  happy  majority. 

The  philo-progenitive  task  having  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  and  the  respective  father- 
lands having  each  nursed  and  trained  a 
strapping  son — then,  Nimporte  and  Cow- 
thorpc—secing  that  they  neither  of  them 
have  fields  or  vineyards  wanting  arms  and 
hands  to  cultivate  them,  nor  sick  and  aged 
people  requiring  relations  and  children  to 
maintain  them,  nor  pretty  girls  wishing  for 
husbands  to  come  and  marry  them — then 
Nimporte  and  Cowtborpe,  having  no  farther 
use  for  Jacques  and  John,  set  them  face  to 
face  on  a  certain  patch  of  level  ground,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  knock  one  another  on 
the  head  ;  which  they  forthwith  effectually 
execute.  That  is  war  I  Herr  Teufelsdroclth's 
appeal  to  the  absurd  in  Sartor  Rcsartus  is 
beautiful,  even  in  the  shape  of  this  feeble 
translation  from  the  difficult  original. 

Such  then  is  war,  when  analysed  into  its 
component  elements  !  A  walk  which  I  wad 
takinir,  not  many  w^eeks  ago,  suggested  to  my 
mind  the  true  bearings  of  taxation,  that  is,  of 
certain  modes  of  taxation,  which  are  still 
maintained  by  zealous  advocates. 

Kvery  man,  I  suppose,  who  has  lived  in 
the  world  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  has  a 
little  private  picture-gallery  in  his  head,  con- 
sisting of  landscapes,  portraits,  and  perhaps  a 
few  history  pisces.  lie  can  shut  nis  eyes, 
and,  with  a  mental  catalogue  in  hand,  can 
make  the  whole  series  pass  before  him,  in  all 
the  vividness  and  variety  of  dioramic  efl'ect. 
It  is  very  like  amusing  one's  self,  though  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  with  those  magnificent  folios 
and  artistic  gleanings  of  travel,  which  are 
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it  and  leaned  sleepily  against  the  wheel. 
The  oflicer  of  the  watch  shut  his  eyes  to  it 
and  nodded  on  the  sky-light.  I,  with  head  and 
arm»  restinpf^on  the  bulwarks,  was  chewing  a 
quid,  when  from  the  topmast  crosstrees  a  clear 
voice  rang  out,  "  There  she  spouts!  Black- 
skin  a-hcad  !  There,  there  she  blows  again  !  " 
— ••  Where  away  ?' ^  shouted  the  mate. — *-  Three 
points  on  the  weather  bow.  Hurrah!  There 
jrlic  breaches  clean  out !  Single  spouts — a 
scliool  of  sparms  ! "  The  quiet  people  of  the 
ship  wore  wakened  up  as  though  they  had  all 
suddenly  been  galvanized,  and  jumped  about 
with  a  delirious  activity.  The  captain  rushed 
up  half-dressed  from  his  cabin,  with  one  side 
of  his  face  elaborately  lathered,  and  a  little 
rivulet  of  blood  trickling  from  the  other. 
The  men  blocked  up  the  fore  scuttle,  and 
tumbled  over  each  other  in  their  cagerneps 
to  reach  the  dock.  Then  followed  rapid 
orders,  rapidly  executed.  The  ship,  which 
had  been  slipping  along  under  double-reefed 
topsail,  foresail,  and  mizen,  was  easily  hove 
to.  "  Haul  up  the  foresail !  Back  the  main- 
yard  I  Pass  the  tubs  into  the  boats.  Bear 
a  hand,  and  jump  in  I  See  the  tackle  falls 
clear.  Ready  ?  " — "  Ay,  ay,  sir  ;  all  ready  T' 
— "  Lower  away  1 "  The  falls  whizzed  through 
the  davit  hea<l8  ;  the  men,  already  seated  at 
their  oars,  struck  out  the  instant  the  boats 
touched  the  water.  Among  the  men  who 
struck  cut  I  was  one,  and  I  was  then  about 
for  the  lirst  time  to  commit  assault  and  bat- 
tery agaitjst  the  monarch  of  the  sea,  and  help, 
if  possible,  to  part  leviathan  among  the  mer- 
chants. 

I  take  upon  myself  now  to  describe  a  whale 
boat.     South   Sea   whalers   may    bo    distin- 
guished at  sea  by  their  boats ;  they  usually 
carry  live,  .sometimes  seven,  hung  over  the  side 
by  tackles  attached  to  wooden  or  iron  cranes, 
called  davits,  the  bow  of  each  boat  hanging 
from  one  davit  and  the  stern  from  another. 
The  tackli'  falls  arc  carefully  coiled  upon  the 
davits,  so  that  they  can  1)0  b't  go  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  running  clear  ;  and  to  the  bottom 
of  the   tackle    blocks  is   attached    a    weight 
v.hich  in-tantly  unhooks  them  when  the  boat 
touches  the  water.     The  boats  arc  of  peculiar 
shape;  made  low,  and  of  great  beam  amid- 
ships, thf'y  gradually  taper  towards  each  end. 
Head  and  st(Tn  are  alike,  both  sLari>  as  a 
wedge,  and  raised  by  a  gentle  curve  which 
traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  boat.     The 
whale   boats,    being  matle  in    this   way.  are 
nearlv  flat-l>ottomed  in  the  middle,  and  have 
litlle'hold  of  the   water.     Their  light  build, 
sharp  steni^,    and  rounded  sides,   give  them 
groat    swiftness  ;    and  thctir   width  and    low 
centre  of  gravity  cau.-e    them  to  be.    when  \ 
properly    managed,     very     sale.     They    are  i 
steered  by  a  long  and  heavy  oar.  which  passes  , 
through  a  rope  strap  attached  to  the  stern- 1 
post.     I'he  long  leverage  gives  to  the  steers-  j 
nian  great  power  over  his  lK)at,  and  enables  j 
him  to   alter  her  directi(Hi,    or  to  turn  her  ' 
round  in  far  less   time  than  if  he   used  the  ■ 


common  rudder.    In  the  ttem  of  the  boat  !b 
fixed  a  strong,  round  piece  of  timber  called 
the  loggerhead,  to  which  the  to«  !o^  rope  Is 
affixed,  and  which  also  fseireB  to  check  the 
line  when  fast  to  a  whale.    Tbe  head-«bect8 
are  covered  in  Ly  a  Btrong  boud  having-  a 
deep  circular,  cat  on  its  inneredgefWed  by 
the  harpooner  aa  a  support  vheaintheoct 
of  striking.     The  barpoon,  or"ina^tswe 
whalers  call  it — I   Bay  we   whakm  ob  the    i 
strength  of  my  first  cruise — is  mait  c(  the   ' 
very    best  wrought   iron,  bo  toigh  tktii  it   ' 
will  twist  into  any  pbape  without  brea^iii:.  ' 
It  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  li^ 
a  keen,  flat,  barbed  point  at  one  end,  ud  it  . 
the  ofher  a  socket,  m  mhich  is  infteiied  the  '., 
point  of  a  heavy  pole  or  staff*.     The  whale-  ] 
line  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  iron  itself,  and 
then  connected  with  the  sU^ln  such  a  ioaa-  i 
ner  that,  when  the  blow  n  struck  and  the  jl 
line  tightens,  the  staflT  comes  out  of  the  .socket,  ' 
leaving  only  the  iron  in  the  whale.    If  this 
plan  were  not  adopted,  the  heavy  pole,  by  its 
own  weight  and  its  resistance  to  the  water, 
would  tear  out  the  iron,  andso  we  Ehould 
lose  the  fish.     Wlien   in  cliase.the  barpoon 
lies  on  the  boat's  head  with  its  point  over 
the   stem  ready  for  immediate  use.      Two  | 
harpoons  arc  frequently  fastened  to  the  same  ■' 
line.     Beneath  the  gunnel  in  the  bows  are    I 
several  brackets,  containing  a  batchct.  knirci,  !l 
and  a  cou^de  of  lances.     The  whaler's  loQce 
resembles,  in  some  measure,  the  harpoon — 'jnt 
instead  of  barbs,  it  has  a  tine  stocl  bUde.  and  i| 
is  only  attached  to  a  short  haudline.  Leather 
sheaths  arc  provided  for  all  instrnmentsxtheD 
not  in  use.  , 

In  the  stern,  or  sometimes  in  the  middle 
of  each  whale  boat,  is  the  tub.    In  thl?  the 
line  is  coiled  with   the  greatest  care,  as  ite  |' 
least  hitch,  when  it   is   running  out.  would 
probably  turn  the  whole  lx>at's  crew  into  the 
water.    The  line — which  though  small  ia  of 
great  strength — passes  along  the  who\c  length 
of  the  boat,  between  the  rowers,  and  runs  on 
a  roller  fixed  into  ihe  stem.    The  rollocks. 
in  which  the  oars  work,  are  mufBed  with  rope 
matting.     Every  oar  is  fastened  to  the  hoii 
with  a  strong  lanyard  (a  piece  of  small  Ur.e), 
so  that,  when  in  tow  of  a  whale,  it  cnii  he 
tossed  overboard — hanging  by  the  lanyard— 
and  leave  all  clear  for  the 'line  to  run  nut. 
Some  boats  are  fitted  with  iron  rollocks  that 
move  on  a  swivel;  by  these,  the  oars  can  W 
brought  parallel  to  the  boat's  length,  and  yet 
remain  shipped  ready  for  nsc. 

Kach  boat  is  usually  manned  by  five  han't 
and  a  headsman.  The  headsman  steers  during 
the  chase,  and  afterwards  bo  kill^  the  Mbale. 
but  does  not  *•  fasten  to  ber'^  with  the 
iron.  He  has  sole  charge  of  thebf>at:and 
every  officer  of  a  whal<T  is  supposed  to  be  a 
headsman.  Each  of  the  bout's  crew  boars 
a  particular  title,  thus — there  are  the  after 
or  stroke  oarsman,  the  starboard  and  lar- 
board midship  oarsmen,  and  the  bow  uarsman 
or  boat-steerer.       The    bow    oarsman— who 


polli  the  foreraost  oai — is  harpooner,  though 
tMt  bearing  that  title,  for  it  is  ualinowii  to 
Soath  ScA  nrhakrs.  lie  ttrikea  the  Sah,  snil, 
W  taoa  w  pDs»iLile,  goM  ftft  and  tukea  the 
tttar-ou ;  (unt  ia  wbf  to  te  called  aliia  hoat- 
(teerer.  The  beadanultten  lakes  hii  etatlon 
in  the  \>ovf.  tenda  Ibs.^De.  and  prepares  to 
Uncc  the  -^hale  wbea|6  taei.  That  ia  all  I 
have  to  tell  HboutUwi^tlae  ora  whale  boat, 


pi  OBJVilfc  Ri;  Btory. 
anrMBDon  after  we  1 
ship  aad  pulled  in  our  vnJcG ;  she  followed  as 


Another  hoal  laircrMB90ii  after  we  Ixft  tbi 
eg:  " 
of  Bccidont. 
sfaip^tvhic^  bod  Blill  a  boat's  crow  and  ttie 
idken  fttKitrd— with  ;w1b  braced  eharu  up, 
and  the  leech  of  the  tSp-gattaat  sail  touibuig, 
waalafiDea  courcc  nearlr  parallel  to  our  own. 
The cBieimote  " headed  '  the  boat  in  nbich  1 
roired,  and  we  bod  with  ui  the  beet  boat- 
tteerer  iu  the  ship.  Both  were  anxious  to  be 
dnt "  fast "  to  the  Bret  Kbale  of  the  season. 
For  me,  it  nag  the  Gnt  whale  of  my  life,  and. 
thongh  I  had  been  rather  tcared  bj  the  tough 
jvna  of  the  old  stagers  about  being  "  chawed 
up  b;  wbalci,*'  and  eaten  alive  bj  sharks, 
yet  the  acliic  exercise  and  rapid  motion 
EOoa  atlrred  my  blood,  and  I  fully  shared  in 
the  general  exollemeDt.  Three  <^  our  cren' 
were  natives  of  Tumania  (bora  of  Englinh 
parents),  the  beat  boatmen  and  the  most 
daring  nrhalcn  in  (be  world;  luid.  Impelled 
bj  Iheir  powcrliil  (trokea.  our  boot  htm  i<ooti 
comideriblr  a-heod  of  the  others.  Though 
able  to  pulfa  good  oar  in  a  common  vu;,  1 
quioklj  found  that  this  was  very  different 
eport  to  an;  that  I  hod  before  attempted. 
Our  tough  ash  mrs  of  eighteen  feet  length 
bent  and  buckled  with  the  strain.  The  boat 
■prang  from  each  vigorous  stroke,  and 
hummed  tbruugb  Ihe  water  as  a  bullet 
through  the  air.  The  headnnan  standing 
the  stern,  with  the  peg  of  the  steer-c 
grojped  ill  his  left  hand,  stamped  and  raved 
with  excitement,  throwing  his  body  forward 
In  sympatliy  with  each  stroke,  and  with  tbe 
right  baud  "  backing  np  "  the  after  oar  with 
all  his  strength.  At  the  same  time,  be  was 
enoouragiug  and  urging  oa  to  treah  exertiona, 
maidug  the  most  almurd  promises  in  cose  of 
luccMi,  and  threatening  the  boat-stcercr  with 
all  sorta  of  awful  coasequenoes  if  he  miaacd 
the  whale.  Sj  thhi  lime  we  wcra  in  eight  of 
the  schoalp  and  turning  my  bead,  I  could 
dislinguieh  uvcral  of  the  low  hushy  scouts 
of  the  ep»rm  whale,  and  catch  an  oocaaioaal 
gUmpae  of  a  huge  black  maaa  rutUng  ii 
thew  ■         "        ■  .-       - 


But  I 
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the  game. 

The  headiman  grew  more  franlie,  *'  Give 
way,  my  sonal  Lift  ber  to  it  I  Longstrokea! 
Pile  it  on,  my  heartiosi  Well  done,  Dcr- 
wentersl  I've  three  pretty  aislers  you  shall 
pick  from.  There  she  blows  again !  Twenty 
minutes  more,andit'Boacwhale.''  Suddenly 
Ua  face  changed.    "  Tamed  Sukea !"  laid  he. 


The  whales  had  dhtnjipeared,  and  with 
peaked  oars  we  lay  motionless  on  the  water 
waiting  their  return  to  the  surfnce.  In  a 
few  minutce,  a  short  gash  of  steam  and  spray 
broke  midway  belween  the  two  bonte.  llalf- 
a-dozen  long  strokes.  "  Steady,  my  lads, 
softly,  so  hoi  Stand  upl"  and  Hie  boat- 
stcerer,  peaking  his  oar.  took  his  place  iu  tbe 
bows.  "Into  berl  Storn  all!"  «iouted  the 
headsnian.  Both  irons  were  buried  in  tbe 
whale,  which  lay  for  an  Instant  perfectly  still, 
whilHt  wo  backed  hastily.  Then  the  great 
black  Sukea  rose  into  the  air,  and  the  whalo 
"  sounded"  or  dived,  the  line  ninning  out  of 
tbe  tub,  round  the  loggerhead  at  the  stem 
and  nut  at  the  head,  with  wonderful  veloaitji 
The  wood  smoked  and  cneked  wilb  the 
fi-iclion,  and  tbe  boat's  head  Bonk  under  the 
pressure. 

More  than  half  the  line  was  carried  out 
beforu  it  slacked,  and  in  the  moment  Ihnt  it 
did  Eo,  we  began  to  haul  tn  again  and  coil 
awaj  in  the  tub.  Hut  the  "struck  Ssb" 
quickly  appeareil,  the  momentum  acquired  in 
rising  carrying  him  nearly  olean  out  of  the 
water.  Be  was  evidently  "gallied"  (fright- 
ened), making  short  darts  In  different  direc- 
tions ;  but,  OS  the  boat  approached,  ho 
started  off,  ■' eyes  out,"  at  full  speed.  The 
line  was  now  checked  bj  a  turn  round  the 
loggerhead,  and  only  allowed  to  surge  out 
gradually.  Tba  boat's  velocity  became 
lerrifio.  We  were  carried  tbrough  the  water 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
Our  little  craft  swept  on  in  a  deep  trongh ;  a 
huge  wave  of  foam  rolling  a-head  of  ua,  and 
two  green  walls  rising  above  the  gunwale, 
threatening  every  moment  to  descend  upon 
tbe  boat,  ^ready  half  fltled  by  tho  blinding 
spray.  But,  the  huge  ttaimftl  to  which  oar 
boat  was  hamested  soon  tired  of  thii  labour, 
the  line  again  slsckened,  and  Ibe  muuf  ter  lay 
on  Ihe  surface  writhing  in  agony,  snapping 
bis  enormous  jaws,  and  furiouEtly  lashing 
wilb  bis  tail.  As  we  coiled  away  the  line, 
and  as  tbe  distantc  between  us  and  our  prey 
decreased,  I  will  candidly  own  that  I  was  as 
"  gallied''  as  the  wbale  itself,  and  would  hava 
given  my  own  share  of  him  to  have  been 
absent  from  the  scene.  Habit  accustoms  a 
man  even  to  whaling;  but  few  men,  when 
"  fast,"  for  the  first  time,  feel  aliogeiher  easy 
Our  headsman  stood  coolly  in  the  bOH'S.  lance 
in  hand,  exclaiming — "Haul  me  up,  and  ha'H 
a  dead  whale  t  A  hundred  barreller  I  Lay 
me  on,  lads!"  And  with  the  boat's  nese 
nearly  touching,  he  plnngnd  a  lance  repeated- 
ly into  Its  side.  "Stam  all!"  The  whale 
started  ahead,  but  the  keen  weapon  had 
reoobcd  "  the  life,"  and,  spouting  tbiok  jets  of 
blood,  he  fell  into  tbe  "  Hurry."  Thai  wot  a 
tremendous  spectacle.  The  enormons  animal, 
convulsed  in  the  agonies  of  death,  rapidly 
circling  in  themldet  ofa  dizzy  whirl  of  blood 
and  foam,  striking  alternately  with  bead  and 
tail,  vast  sheets  oir  water  Byiag  from  beneath 
tbe  niighty  blows,  which  roared  like  oraoka 
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of  thandcr.  At  the  same  time,  beyond  the 
Tortex,  the  light  boat  danced  as  in  txiamph 
at  her  Tictorj:  and  yet  her  slight  frame 
trembled  and  vibrated  with  each  stroke,  as 
though  she  shuddered  at  the  havoc  she  had 
caused. 

In  a  short  time  the  struggling  ceased :  the 
whale  turned  slowly  over.  Wo  had  then 
leisure  to  look  about  us.  The  two  other 
boats  were  both  fast  to  one  fish,  and  nearly 
out  of  sight  to  windward.  The  fourth  boat 
had  struck  a  whale,  but  lost  him.  from  the 
irons  having  drawn,  and  she  was  now  making 
towards  us.  Uniting  our  strength  wo  took 
the  prize  in  tow,  and  turned  our  course 
towards  the  ship,  eight  or  nine  miles  distant 
She  was  making  a  long  stretch  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fast  boats.  It  was  afternoon 
when,  with  no  better  dinner  than  dry  biscuit 
and  water,  and  under  a  burning  sun,  we  list- 
ened our  tow  line,  and  commenced  the  weary 
drag — the  hardest,  but  the  most  welcome 
part  of  a  whaler^  labour.  With  scorched 
faces  and  blistered  hands,  we  pulled  steadily 
on,  lightening  our  toil  with  many  a  chorus, 
and  making  rough  calculations  of  the  value 
of  our  prize.  It  was  nightfall  when  we 
reached  the  ship,  and  then  the  whale  having 
been  firmly  lashed  alongside  by  strong  chains 
and  hawsers,  everything  was  prepared  for 
cutting  in  next  morning.  Our  shipmates 
soon  followed  With  their  fish,  which  was 
droppc<i  astern,  and  buoyed  with  empty  casks 
to  prevent  its  sinking ;  for  whalers  not  nn- 
froqucntly  lose  the  fruits  of  their  toil  by  such 
an  accident.  The  ship  remained  hove  to  all 
night,  and  by  daylight  we  were  hard  at 
work.  I  could  then  have  a  good  look  at  our 
prise. 

It  was  a  large  sperm  whale  or  cachalot, 
the  most  valuable  and  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  tribe. 

The  sperm  whale  differs  considerably,  both 
in  shape  and  habits,  from  the  common  Green- 
land whale,  and  from  the  "  right  whale"  of 
the  Pacific  Neither  of  these  has  teeth,  but 
they  have,  instead  of  teeth,  as  is  well  known, 
a  certain  apparatus  for  procuring  food.  In 
the  •*  rij^ht  whale,"  with  which  only  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  any  actual  acquaintance,  there 
are  attached  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  slabs  of  black  bone,  the  common 
whalebone.  These  slabs,  which  are  from  five 
to  nine  feet  long,  twelve  inches  wide  in  the 
broadest  part,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  are 
ranged  parallel  to  each  other  on  their  edges, 
with  half-inch  spaces  between  them.  From 
each  slab  hangs  a  narrow  fringe  of  hair, 
forming  a  complete  network.  With  its 
mouth  wide  open  the  whale  rushes  through 
the  iiumensc  shoals  of  medusre  that  are  found 
floating  in  the  South  Seas ;  then  closing  its 
jaws  and  raising  the  lips,  the  water  flows  out 
and  the  little  red  creatures  (**  whale  feed," 
sailors  call  them)  are  retained  by  the 
fringe.  **  What  a  capital  shrimp  trap !"  said 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.     The  immense  tongue, 


which  sometimes  yields  nx  or  Bcvea  hmmU 
of  oil,  lies  on  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  of  a  g'losiT 
white,  so  that  when  the  espaeioiu  mouth  u 
open,  it  may  be  compared  teetfblly  to  m 
grotesque  chamber  with  a  cdUag  of  bur  cloth 
and  a  white  satin  carpeL 

But  the  sperm  whale,  of  which IIhtq  jiut 
described  the  capture,  has  not  tirii  muiiiu. 
Its  lower  jaw  contains  a  fomddaMe  tow  of 
more  than  forty  teeth,  the  Jaw  ilietf  bdng 
fifteen  feet  lon^.  Some  of  these  ticftire 
nine  inches  in  cu^umference  at  the  boi,  lod 
fit  into  a  groove  adapted  to  them  fa  tk  n 
upper  jaw.  The  roof  of  the  month  is,  hi  fhe  || 
sperm  whale,  covered  with  glistening  phte  ^ 
of  a  bluish  white.  Theee  plates  are  said  to  ' ; 
act  as  a  bait  to  the  fishes  npon  which  the 
whale  feeds,  for  the  cachalot  does  not  confine 
himself  to  shrimps ;  and,  though  he  usnallr 
dines  upon  "  squid,"  or  cuttle-fish,  of  which 
whole  acres  are  found  floating  in  the  Pacific, 
yet  he  does  not  object  to  a  dolpbin  or  bom'to, 
and  even  the  wary  shariE  sonetimes  has  the 
bad  luck  to  be  eaten  by  the  great  sea  ogre. 
Our  whale  measured  fifty-foor  feet  in  length. 
Of  the  whole  bulk,  the  head  occupied  nearly 
a  third.  Round  the  fins  and  lips  hung 
hundreds  of  barnacles  and  whale  lice,  and  1 
was  onlv  deterred  from  pronoancing  our 
prize  ugly  by  the  fact  that  he  was  worth 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds— a  hsnii- 
some  sum. 

Our  cutting  in  was  not  delayed.    Tackla 
were  rove  in  the  massive  bloclcs  that  honf 
from  the  fore  and  main-mast  headii ;  othert 
were  suspended  from  the  yards  and  spans : 
and  strong  purchases  were  prepared  to  csnt  , 
the  whale,  so  as  to  get  the  blubber  from  bis  \\ 
hack  and  sides.    The  head  was  cut  off  and 
dropped  astern  for  a  while,  until  the  caitase 
was  disposed  of,  though  this  ii  an  onosoal 
mode  of  cutting  in,  and   only  pnctised  in 
some  ships.    Strips  of  blabber,  called  "blan- 
ket  pieces,"    were    cut    along  the  whole 
length  of  the  fish.    A  wooden  toggle  having 
been  passed  through  one  end  of  the  strip  acd 
a  block  hooped  to  it,  the  men  in-board  hoisted 
away,  those  on  the  whale  loosening  the  astf 
with  their  blubber  spades.     Other   toggle 
were  inserted  to  form  fresh  sapports;  sod 
when  the  blanket  piece  had  been  thus  hoisted 
in^  it  was  passed  into  the  bluhberroom— a 
square  apartment    under   the  main  hatch. 
Some    of  these  blanket  pieces  will  wel^ 
thirty   or    forty   hundred    wei^t    In  toe 
blubber  room   they  were    cut  into  **howe 
pieces  "  more  than  a  foot  square,  and  piled  in 
heaps,  from  which  the  blood  and  oil  flowed 
out  in  streams.    As  the  strips  were  catoC 
the  whale  was  canted,    or    turned,   by  the 
tackles  until  every  morsel  of  ftit  had  been 
stripped  from  the  carcase. 

While  we  were  thus  occupied »  soa  birds  to 
thousands  gathered  round  the  riiip.  The  sea 
was  covered  with  fatty  matter  and  whits 
patches  of  spermaceti,  and  from  beneath  as, 
shoals  of  sharks  darted  up  at  their  dead  enemy, 
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ijht  aloogfudf!,  the  lower  jaw  being 
nppermoft.  This  wm  Beparated  from  (he  case 
mnd  boisted  on  d«k.  The  bony  palate  or 
upper  jaw  wu  then  rnUed,  and  trom  l>«ncitth 
it  was  cnt  the  "junk,"  sa  tnormona  masa  of 
blubber,  welgbing  wme  thousonda  of  poundn. 
We  h*d  then  reached  tUe  real  case,  in  which 
is  c(»:rct«d  Uie  moit  raluablc  product  of  the 
Bpcrm  wbale.  Strong  lacklea  hoisted  it  above 
the  wif  h  of  the  iravc«,  and  a  hole  was  brolcen 
lata  it.  throagh  which  buckets  were  let  down 
and  whipped  on  deck  filled  with  the  precious 
liquor.  This  was  pure  spennBCeli  :  wbal«« 
cdl  il  ■'  head-matler."  When  Hr«t  e^tlracted, 
it  ia  D  elear  Vuiwi  sliRhtlj  tinged  with  pink  ; 
bnt.  on  being  cnmaed  to  the  air  it  coagulates 
and  folidiflva.  The  oil  with  whtcb  it  is  mixed 
is  cCTwllL'd  by  presaore,  nnd  the  aiwrmaceti 
rvm^ins  in  hard  rau*e»  of  thin  irrcgultir 
fliikes.  The  oil  thus  ]iTociired  is  the  flnosl 
null  ptire^t  of  all  animal  oils,  and  burns  with 
a  pt-tnliarlv  bright  dear  flnme. 

One  of  the  mn  pr««cntly  stepped  into  the 
en^',  and  proce^M  to  knock  down  the  par- 
tition! which  dirlde  it  Into  Beveral  smill 
npnrtinenta.  each  filled  with  head-matter.  The 
whale  spioe  «■«  thus  turned  into  a  large 

The  blubbor  baTlag  been  seifiralod  IVom 
the  "white  horse"  of  Ibc  junk,  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  CKittBe  was  turned  over  to  the 
shark*,  "  White  honK"  is  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  all  the  uaelen  Sesh  of  the  whale. 
but  more  pitrticalirl;  to  s  masa  of  whitish 
stringy  gristle,  wbieli  coders  the  head,  and 
■eems  to  aerre  the  ptnpoae  afa  "cork  fender" 
In  defending  it  frooi  blowH. 


bricfe-worli,  amidsbip^t.  with  Dre-pl! 
ncnlh  them,  •epirnted  from  the  deck  by  ■ 
pen  nUed  with  water.  Into  tbeae  pots  a 
barrel  of  oil  was  poured  IVom  the  aaae  J  which 
jielda  from  twelre  to  twenty  barrolsl,  and 
the  fires  lighted.  The  ■'  hora^pieoea  "  were 
pitched  upon  deik  from  the  blobber-room 
with*  longfork,  indearrlcd  tolho  "mincing 
horses  "—-im  nil  blocks  or  lEkUct  Kcnrely 
foatened  to  thedeck.  A  boy  holding  a  horse- 
ptpce  on  the  block  by  a  umall  hook,  a  man 
with  a  two  handled  knife  —  resembling  a 
joln'^r's  drawiny-knifc  turned  upridedown — 
rapidly  cut  it  into  tbin  slices,  which  just  hung 
together.  It  was  Ibco  a  "  book,"  ready  for 
melting,  or  "  trybig  out."  The  pola  were 
well  alle<l  with  bwAi,  and  as  the  oil  roae  to 
the  snrface  it  was  rftimiaeil  off  with  a  large 
ladle,  and  poured  into  a  copper  cooler,  from 
whence  11  was  transferred  to  casks,  and  safely 
-•lowed  io  Ibo  bold.      Whalera  ref|uirc  very 


little  fiiel,  as  the  scraps  that  remain  from  Hbe 
melted  blubber  are  enough  to  keep  the  fires 
going, 

A  whale  ship  presents  a  strange  s 
during  the  process  of  trying  ont.  The  decks 
are  literally  swimming  in  oil;  11  coven  the 
ropcB,  the  meo's  clothes ;  the  very  galley 
and  cooking  coppers  are  ealurated  with  it. 
Bod  every  moulhftil  of  beef  and  biscuit  has 
the  whale  flavour.  The  white  sailn  are 
blackened  by  the  amoke,  and  the  neat 
trim  ship  of  yeaterday  has  suddenly  be- 
come a  floating  mass  of  dirt  and  grease 
enveloped  in  thick,  black,  and  stinking 
clouda.  Our  sails  were  nearly  all  fnrled  at 
sundown,  but  the  work  went  on  all  night. 
The  Area  threw  a  red  glare  on  the  ropea  and 
spara,  and,  fed  by  the  oily  scraps,  sprang  up 
in  vivid  Hnmes  that  lightened  all  the  aea. 
Dark  lignres  moved  in  the  red  gleam,  armed 
with  strange  weapons,  or  stood  beside  great 
cauldrons,  slowly  stirring  round  their  twiling 
broth.  Unearthly  nolaes  and  wild  bongB 
mingled  with  the  low  dash  of  the  sea,  the 
mournful  creaking  of  the  spars,  and  the  sad 
moaning  of  the  tainted  wind  ;  wbilat  O' " 


ship,  and   formed   a  lilting  veil   for  such  a 
dismal  spectacle. 

But.  to  the  actora  in  it  the  scene  bad 
nothing  of  dismalness.  for  out  of  all  this 
smoke  and  dirt,  we  were  to  get  clean  gold. 
We  were  sea  alchemists.  Every  man  In  a 
whale  xbip  shares  in  the  profits  of  Che  voyage, 
bis  wages  being  paid  by  the  "lay,"  A  oertai 
share  Is  appropriated  br  the  owners  of  tt 
ship,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  tl 
crew  ;  Ibe  lay  of  a  foremast  hand,  a  eonimc 
"  «pouter,"  being  about  a  aixty-fiflb  in  a  coli 
Dial  whaler.  The  value  of  both  oil  and  bono 
is  Oxed  before  the  ship  rails,  so  that  the 
markets  have  no  effect  on  the  "lay;"  hut 
the  price  thus  Sicd  ia  always  far  below  the 
actual  value  of  the  article*. 

Few  vessels  are  now  fitted  ont  In  England 
for  the  South  Sea  flsheries ;  nearly  all  the 
British  ahipa  in  the  trade  belong  to  Aostra- 
lian  porta  ;  their  oil  ia  discharged  at  the  Anti- 
podes, and  then  re-ahipped  for  London.  ColO' 
nial  whalers  usually  remain  at  sea  Ax  months, 
taking  sperm  whales  when  they  can  catch 
them,  and  filling  up  with  black  oil  from 
tho  "right  whale."  But  the  trade  is  chiefly 
engrossed  by  the  Americana,  who  have  al- 
ways a  numerous  fleet  employed  in  it. 
some  seasons  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  enter 
a  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Soath  Ame- 
rioa,  In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  or  New 
Holland  without  finding  a  "  Yankee  eponter" 
refitting  or  refivAing.  The  number  of  Ame- 
rican whalers  has  ranged,  for  some  yeaia, 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  ;  but  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  offish  has  latterly  deereased 
their  numtior.  The  additional  expeuno  in- 
curred, in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time 
which  it  now  takes  (o  fill  a  ship,  has  rendered 
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prodigalitj  mm  IsTished  od  the  decontioiis  of 
the  show :  many  of  the  knights  and  sentle- 
men  being  so  soperbly  dressed  that  It  was 
said  they  carried  their  whole  estates  upon 
their  shonlders. 

There  were  sham  eastles,  temporary  chapels, 
fountains  running  wine,  great  cellars  fml  of 
wine  free  as  water  to  all  comers,  silk  tents, 
gold  lace  and  foil,  gilt  lions,  and  such  thinp 
without  end ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  the 
rich  Cardinal  out-dione  and  out-glittered  all 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  assembled. 
After  a  treaty  made  between  the  two  Kings 
with  as  much  solenmity  as  if  they  had  in- 
tended to  keep  it,  the  lists— nine  hundred 
feet  long,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
broad — ^were  opened  for  the  tournament ;  the 
Queens  of  France  and  England  looking  on 
with  great  array  of  lords  and  ladies.  Then, 
for  ten  days,  the  two  sovereigns  fought  five 
combats  every  day,  and  always  beat  their 
polite  adver8ariefr--4bongh  they*  do  write 
that  the  King  of  England  being  thrown 
in  a  wrestle  one  day  l^  the  Kins  of  France, 
lost  his  kingly  temner  with  his  brother 
in  arms,  and  wanted  to  make  a  quarrel 
of  it  Then,  there  is  a  great  story  be- 
longing to  this  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
showing  how  the  English  were  distrust- 
tal  of  the  French,  and  the  French  of  the 
English,  until  Francis  rode  alone  one  morning 
to  Henry's  tent,  a^,  going  in  before  he  was 
out  of  bed,  told  him  in  joke  that  ho  was  his 
prisoner,  and  how  Henry  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  embraced  Francis;  and  how  Francis 
helped  Henry  to  dress,  and  warmed  his  linen 
for  him ;  and  how  Henry  gave  Francis  a 
splendid  jewelled  collar,  and  how  Francis 
gave  Henry,  in  return,  a  costly  bracelet.  All 
this  and  a  great  deal  more  was  so  written 
about,  and  sung  about,  and  talked  about  at 
that  time  (and,  indeed^  since  that  time  too), 
that  the  world  has  had  good  cause  to  be  sick 
of  it,  for  ever. 

Of  course,  nothing  came  of  all  these  fine 
doings  but  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  in  which  the 
two  Royal  companions  and  brothers  in  arms 
longed  very  earnestly  to  damage  one  another. 
But,  before  it  broke  out  again,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  shamefully  executed  on 
Tower  Hill,  on  the  evidence  of  a  dischlrged 
servant — ^really  for  nothing,  except  the  folly 
of  having  believed  in  a  friar  of  ue  name  of 
Hopkins,  who  had  pretended  to  be  a  prophet, 
and  who  had  mumbled  and  jumbled  out  some 
nonsense  about  the  Duke's  son  being  destined 
to  be  very  great  in  the  land.  It  was  believed 
that  the  ui9brtunate  Duke  had  given  offence 
to  the  great  Cardinal  by  expressing  his  mind 
freely  about  the  expense  and  absurdity  of  the 
whole  business  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  At  any  rate,  he  was  beheaded,  as  I 
have  said,  for  nothing.  And  the  people  who 
saw  it  done  were  very  angry,  and  cried  out 
that  it  was  the  work  of  **  the  butcher's 
son!" 


The  new  war  was  a  siiofft  cat,  ttoogb  tte 
Earl  of  Surrey  invaded  Fmif  s  ngf ■,  and  did 
some  i^jury  to  that  connl^f.    il  endMl  in 
another  treaty  of  peace  bilVMm  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  in   the    diMoiuj  that  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  was  sal  iMh  a  good 
friend  to  England  in  reality,  m  ktfNlBadcd 
to  be.    Neither  did  he  keep  Uiwiaiseto 
Wolsey  to  make  him  Pope»  tho«|)C  At  thkg 
urged  him.    Two  P<n>ea  died  la  iRttf  fdek 
succession,  but  Uie  foreign  nrlaali  wmt  too 
much  for  the  Cardinal,  ud  kej^  hia  oiler 
the  post    So  the  Cardinal  and  King  togtihs 
found  out  that  the  Emperor  of  GennaOT  m 
not  a  man  to   keep   nitk  with ;  broke  «f 
a  projected   marriage   between   the  Kinf^ 
daughter,  Kart,  Princeas  of  Wales^  and  that 
sovereign ;  and  began  to  ttmMer  whether  It 
might  not  be  well  to  maiiT  the  yooog  lady, 
either  to  Francia  hiniMl(  or  to  hla  eldest 
son. 

There   now    arose   al   Wittcmherg,    in 
Germany,  the  great  leads  if  the  nighty 
change   in   England    which  ia  called  The 
Reformation,  and  which  let  the  people  free 
from  their  slavery  to  the  prleili.  This  was 
a  learned  Doctor,  nanud  Mmni  LoTHia, 
who  knew  all  about  them,  lor  he  had  beea 
a  priest  and    even   monk,    himiblt     The 
preaching  and  writing  of  Wiekliib,  mentioned 
m  the  last  volume,  had  set  a  nnviba  of  mei 
thinking  on  this  sulyect  f  and  Lnthor,  finding 
one  day,  to   his  great  surprise,  that  there 
really  was  a  book  called  the  New  Testament, 
which  the  priests  did  not  allow  to  he  read, 
and  which  contained  truths  that  thej  sup- 
pressed, began  to  be  very  vigoroDS  against 
the  whole  bodv,  from  the  Pope  downward. 
It  happened,  while  he  was  yet  only  b^gjasiDg 
his  vast  work  of  awakening  the  natioo,  tiuu 
an  impudent   fellow  named  Tmn,  a  frisr 
of  very  bad  character,  came  Into  Us  neigh- 
bourhood selling  what  were  esOsd  Indul- 
gences, by  wholesale,   to   raise  voney  for 
beautifying  the  great  Cathedral  of  St  Peier'% 
at  Rome.    Whoever  bought  an  Indnlgenoe 
of  the  Pope  was  supposed  to  boy  himself  off 
from   the   punishment   of  Heaven    for  hit 
offences.    Luther  told  the  peoole  that  itcte 
Indulgences    were  worthless  Mts  of  psper, 
before  God,  and  that  Tetxel  sad  his  nusteri 
were  a  crew  of  impostors  in  selling  them. 

The  King  and  the  Cardinal  vera  mightily 
indignant  at  this  presumption;  and  the  Ring 
(with  the  help  of  Sib  Tuoiias  Hobk,  a  wise 
man,  whom  he  afterwards  repaid  hj  striking 
off  his  head)  even  wrote  a  book  about  it,  with 
which  the  Pope  was  so  well  pleased  that  be 
gave  the  King  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  The  lung  and  the  Cardinal  also  itsoed 
flaming  warnings  to  the  people  not  to  read 
Luther's  books,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
But,  they  did  read  them  for  all  that ;  and  the 
rumour  of  what  was  in  them,  spread  ihr  and 
wide. 

When  this  great  change  was  thus  going  on, 
the  King  began  to  show  himself  in  h^  truest 
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tod  wont  coloun.    AoDe  Boleja,  the  prcKj 

IUHb  girl  vbo  bad  gone  iibruad  to  Frsace 
wilh  hU  «tcter,  was  bf  thU  lime  grown  up  to 
J  bettulirul,  ftod  WM  one  of  the  Indiec 
in  atlEDdiLnce  oo  Qnecn  Catherine.  Nov, 
QaeoQ  Calhurine  iraa  no  longer  joiiog  or 
buidsome,  and  It  it  likely  Ibat  obe  was 
not  particulurl;  good-tenpcrcd,  baving  been 
always  rather  nKlaocbol;,  and  bating  been 
made  more  >o  hj  tbe  d«atlu  of  Tour  ot  bet 
children  "hen  they  were  very  yoong.  So,  tbe 
King  fall  in  lore  with  the  lair  Anne  Boleyo, 
and  said  to  bimself,  "  How  can  1  bcEt  get  rid 
of  my  own  IroublesoTne  wife,  wbom  1  am  tired 
of,  and  marry  Anne  T" 

You  recullect  Ihal   Qneen   CatherinD  had 

beea   Ihe   wife   of  Htnry'a   young   brother. 
Vbal  does  the    Sing  do  after  ibiokiDg  it 

-->r,  but  mIU  his  far orite_pri eats  aboat  him, 
1  u;>,  0,  his  mind  ii  la  sach  a  dreadful 
te,  and  he  is  so  frightfutly  uneasy,  because 
is  aDuid  it  nas  not  lawful  for  him  to 
marry  the  Queen  I  Not  one  of  those  priests 
had  the  courage  to  hint  that  it  woi  rather 
curious  be  hud  never  thoogbt  of  that  before. 
»od  tbftt  his  mind  seened  to  have  been  io  a 
tolerably  Jolly  condition  during  a  great  many 
yi:ar8.  in  which  he  certainly  had  not  fretted 
Uimeetf  thin  ;  but,  thej  ail  isDid.  Abl  that  Was 
vcrj  true,  and  it  was  a  serious  business ;  and 
perhaps  tbe  best  way  to  make  it  right  would 
be  for  His  Uijesty  to  be  dirorved !  The  King 
replied.  Yes,  be  thought  Ibat  would  be  tbe 
liest  way,  ceclauoly  ;  to  they  all  went  to 
work. 

If  I  were  lo  relate  to  yon  tbe  Intrigues  and 
plots  that  took  place  in  the  endeavour  to  gel 
this  dirorce,   you  would  think  the  History 

f  England  the  most  tireaomo  book  in  tbe 
world.  So  I  Nhall  ny  no  more,  than  that 
after  a  rast  deal  of  nego«iatioa  nod  evasion. 
the  Pope  iMucd  a  comniwlon  lo  Cardinal 
WoUey  and  Cxrhiku.  CiUFKaaio,  (whom  he 
Knt  over  from  It^  for  the  purpose)  to  try 
tbe  whole  case  in  ^gland.  It  is  (opposed — 
ith  reasoD— that  Wolsey  was 
the  Queen's  enemy,  because  she  had  reproved 
him  for  his  prood  and  gorgeous  manner  of 
life.  But,  he  did  not  at  first  Icaow  that 
tbo  Kiag  wauled  lo  marry  Anna  Boleyn  ; 
and  when  be  did  know  it,  he  even  went 
down  oa  lua  Icneca,  iu  the  endeavour  to  di»- 
soailc  him. 

The  Cardinals  opened  their  court  in  the 
Couvvut  of  Iha  Blnckt^iar*,  near  to  where 
the  bridge  oflbhluame  inLundonnowstandsj 
and  tbe  King  and  Queen,  that  tbey  might 
be  near  it,  took  up  their  lodgings  at  the  ad- 
joining falacE  of  Bridewell,  of  which  nothing 
now  rvmaina  but  a  l>ad  prison.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  court,  when  the  King  and  Queeo 
were  called  on  to  appear,  that  poor  ill-iised 
lady,  with  a  dignity  and  Hrmnesi  and  yet 
with  n  womanly  anctioo  worthy  to  be  always 
•dmirod.  went  and  kneeled  at  tho  King's 
ft«t.  and  said  that  she  had  come,  a  stranger, 
<  te  hla  duinlnians ;  that  she  bad  been  a  good 


sod  true  wife  to  him  for  twenty  yci 
that  she  could  acknowledge 
Cardinals  to  try  whethi 


should  Iw  Ci__ 
sidcred  his  wife  after  all  that  lime,  or  should 
be  put  awsy.  AVith  that,  she  got  up  and  left 
the  court,  and  would  never  afterwards  como 

The  King  prEtendcd  lo  be  very  much  oi 
come,  Bad  Kaid,  0 1  my  lords  and  gcntlen 
what  a  good  woman  she  was  to  be  sure, 
bow  delighted  he  would  be  to  live  with  her 
unto  death,  but  for  that  terrible  uneasiness 
in  his  mind  which  was  quite  wearing  him 
away  I  So,  tbe  cose  went  on,  and  there  wns 
Dotbioit  but  talk  for  two  months.  Then  Csr- 
diual  Campeggio  who,  oa  behalf  of  the  Pope, 
wanted  nothing  so  mach  as  delay,  adjourned 
it  for  two  more;  and  before  that  time  was 
elapsed,  tbe  Pope  himself  adjourned  it  indL-U- 
nitely,  by  requiring  the  King  and  Queen  tc 
come  lo  Rome  and  have  it  tried  there.  But  by 
good  luck  for  the  King,  word  was  brooght  tc 
him  by  some  of  his  people,  that  thevbad  hap- 
pened to  meet  at  supper  Thouas  Cbjij- —  - 
learned  Doctor  of  Caiobridge,  who  hs 
posed  to  urge  the  Pope  on,  by  referring' the 
ease  to  all  the  learned  doctors  and  bishops, 
here  and  there  and  everywhere,  and  getting 
their  opinions  that  the  King's  marriage 
was  unlawful.  The  King,  who  was  now 
gettmg  into  a  hurry  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn, 
lboui{ht  thin  such  a  good  idea,  that  he  Kent 
for  Craomer,  post  haste,  and  said  to  Lord 
RocilconT,  Anne  Boleyn 's  father,  "Take  tbls 
learned  Doctor  down  to  your  connlry-bousc, 
and  there  let  blm  have  a  good  room  for  ~ 
etndy,  and  no  end  of  books  out  of  which  t 
prove  that  I  may  marry  your  danKhtcr, 
Lord  Rochfort,  not  at  all  reluolanl,  made  tbe 
learned  Doctor  as  comfortable  a-i  he 
and  the  learned  Doctor  went  to  work  ti  , 
bis  cose.  All  this  lime,  tbe  King  and  Anne 
Boleyn  were  writing  letters  to  one  another 
almost  daily,  full  of  impalicnce  lo  have  tbe 
case  settled  ;  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  si 
hersetr  (as  I  think)  ven  worthy  of  II 
which  afterwards  befell  her. 

It  was  bad  forCardinal  Wolsey  that  he  bad 
left  Craomer  to  render  this  belp.  It  was 
worse  for  him  that  ho  had  tried  to  dlHsnade 
the  King  from  marrying  Anne  Boleyn.  Such 
a  servant  as  he,  to  such  a  master  as  Henry, 
would  probably  have  fallen  in  any  case ;  hut. 
between  tho  haired  of  the  parly  of  the  Queen 
that  was,  and  the  hatred  of  the  parly  of  tbe 
Queen  that  was  to  t>e,  he  fell  suddenly  and 
heavily.  Going  down  one  day  lo  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  where  he  n  ' 

waited  u         '      ■■-  -   " 
Suffolk.  ' 

order  to  him  to  resign  that  ofQce,  and  to 
withdraw  quietly  to  a  house  he  had  at  Mier, 
in  Surrey.  Tbe  Cardinal  refusing,  Ihey  rode 
off  to  the  King,  aid  ifext  day  came  back  with 
a  tetter  from  him,  on  reading  which,  the 
Cardinal  submitted.  An  Inventory  was  made 
all  the  riches  in  his  palace  at  York 
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Place  (now  Whitehall),  and  he  went  Rorrow- 
fuUy  ap  the  riFer,  in  his  barge,  to  Putney.  An 
abject  man  ho  was,  in  spite  of  his  pride,  for 
being  overtaken,  as  he  was  riding  out  of  that 
place  towards  Esher,  bv  one  of  the  King's 
chamberlains  who  brought  him  a  kind  mes- 
Bii^  and  a  ring,  he  alighted  from  his  male, 
took  off  his  cap,  and  kneeled  down  in  the 
dirt  His  poor  fool,  whom  in  his  prosperons 
days  he  had  always  kept  in  his  palace  to 
entertain  him,  cut  a  far  better  flgnre  than  he; 
for,  when  the  Cardinal  said  to  the  chamber- 
lain that  he  had  nothing  to  send  to  his  lord 
the  King  as  a  present,  but  that  jester  who 
was  a  most  excellent  one,  it  took  six  strong 
yeomen  to  remove  the  fidtfafbl  fool  from  his 
master. 

The  once  proud  Cardinal  was  soon  farther 
disgraced,  and  wrote  the  most  abject  letters 
to  his  vile  sovereign,  who  humbled  him  one 
day  and  encouraged  him  the  next,  according 
to  his  humour,  until  he  was  at  last  ordered 
to  go  and  reside  in  his  diocese  of  York.    He 
said  he  was  too  poor,  but  I  don't  know  how 
he  made  that  out,  for  he  took  a  hundred  and 
sixty  servants  with   him,  and  seventy-two 
cart-loads  of  furniture,  food,  and  wine.    He 
remained  in  that  part  of  the  countiT  for  the 
best   part  of  a  year,  and  showed  himself 
so  improved  by  his  misfortunes,  and  was  so 
mild  and  so  conciliating  that  he  won  all 
hearts.     And    indeed,   even   in   his  proud 
days,  be  hod  done  some  magnificent  things 
ft)r    learuing   and    education.    At   last,    he 
was  arrcHtcd  for  high  treason,  and  coming 
slowly  on  his  journey  towards  London,  got 
as  far  as  Leicester.    Arriving  at  Leicester 
Abbey  after  dark  and  very  ill,  he  said,  when 
the  monks  came  out  at  the  gate  with  lighted 
torches  to  receive  him,  that  he  had  come  to 
lay  his  bones  among  them.    He  had  indeed, 
for  he  was  taken  to  a  bed,  from  which  he 
never    rose    again.     His    last   words  were, 
**  Had  I  bat  served  God  as  diligently  as  I 
have  served  the  King,  He  would  not  have 
given  mc  over,  in  my  grey  hairs.    Howbeit, 
tills  is  my  jutt  reward  for  my   pains  and 
diligence,  not  regarding  my  service  to  God, 
but  only  my  duty  to  my  Prince."    The  news 
of  his  death  was  quickly  carried  to  the  King, 
who  was  amusing  himself  with  archery  in 
the    garden    of  the  magniQcent  Palace  at 
Hampton  Couit,  which  that  very  Wolsey  had 
presented  to  him.    The  greatest  emotion  his 
Royal  mind  displayed,  at  the  loss  of  a  servant 
so  faithfol  and  so  ruined,  was  a  particular 
desire  to  lay  hold  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
which  the  Cardinal  was  reported  to  have 
bidden  somewhere. 


The  opinions  conelming  the  dfroree,  ofUm 
learned  doctors  and  biahom  aid  oCbe^^  belor 
at  last  collected,  and  beinff  merallj  fa  the 
King's  Ikvor,  were  forwarded  to  the  Pope, 
with  an  entreaty  that   he  weold  bow  gnmt 
it      The   unfortunate     Pope,  vho  was   m 
timid   man,   was    half   distneted  between 
his  fear  of  his  authority  being  Ht  MUe  in 
England  If  he  did  not  do  as  he  wm  «M,  and 
his  dread  of  offendinf^  the  Euijmw  st  Ger- 
many, who  was  Queen  Catherine  VMfhev.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  he  still  evaded  ad  4M 
nothing.    Then,  TnoxAa  Cbomwkll,  nkoM 
been  one  of  Wolsey's  faithftil  attendants  sad  I 
had  remained  so,  eren  ia  his  deelloe,  ad-  ' 
vised  the   King   to   take  the    matter  Into 
his  own  hands,  and  make  himself  the  head 
of  the  whole  Church.     This^  the  King,  hj 
various  artful  means,  bmn  to  do,  but  he 
recompensed  the  clergy  vj  allowing  them  to 
bum  as  many  people   ■•  they  pleased,  for 
holding  Luther's  opinloosL   Yoe  mast  under- 
stand that  Sir  Thomaa  Hare,  the  wise  man 
who  had  helped  the  Kinffjritt  hk  book,  had 
been  made  Chancellor  in  wdhey^sjlace.  Bat, 
as  he  was  truly  attached  to  the  Oiuch  as  it 
was,  even  in  ita  abnsea,  he  in  ttks  sUte  of 
things  resigned. 

Being  now  quite  resolved  to  get  rid  ef 
Queen  Catherine  and  many  Amie  Bokyi 
without  morcL  ado,  the  King  made  Cranner 
Archbishop  df  Canterbury,  and  directed 
Queen  Catherine  to  leave  the  Coort  She 
obeyed,  but  replied  that  wherever  she  went, 
she  was  Queen  of  England  still,  and  woald 
remain  so,  to  the  last  The  King  then  nuu^ 
ried  Anne  Boleyn  privately ;  and  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  within  half  a  year, 
declared  his  marriage  with  Queen  Cathenoe 
void,  and  crowned  Anne  Boleyn  Queen. 

She  might  have  known  that  no  good  eoald 
ever  come  from  such  wrong,  and  i&X  the  cor- 
pulent brute  who  had  been  so  fidthleas  and 
so  cruel  to  his  first  wife,  could  be  more  faith- 
less and  more  cruel  to  Ills  second,    ^endght 
have  known  that,  even  when  he  was  in  love 
with  her,  he  had  been  a  mean  and  sdfiib 
coward,  running  away,  like  a  frightened  cor, 
from  her  society  and  her  hoose,   when  s 
dangerous  sickness  br9ke  ont  in  It,  aal  when 
she  might  easily  have  taken  it  and  died,  as 
several  of  the   household  did.  Bat,  Anne 
Boleyn  arrived  at  all  this  knovto^ge  too  late, 
and  bought  it  at  a  dear  pcie^.     Ber  bad 
marriage  with  a  wouq.  mut  came  to   its 
natural  end.    Its  natural  end  was  not  ss  we 
shall  too  soon  sec,  a  natural  death  for  her. 
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SCHOLASTIC. 

I  WIS  remarking  to  Mra.  Green— my 
wife — onljr  ft  few  evenings  ago,  how  very 
greatly  schools  seem  to  have  altered  Pincc 
I  was  myself  a  boy.  It  is  quite  pleasing 
to  observe,  at  this  Reason  of  the  year,  the 
affectionate  dipposition  which  peeps  through 
the  advertisements,  and  shines  out  of  the 
prospectuses  of  a  large  class  of  schoolmasters, 
who  used  not  to  be  at  all  affectionate  in  my 
young  days.  This  is  the  March  of  Mind, 
Mrs.  G.,  I  said  ;  mark  my  words,  this  is 
the  march  of  mind.  Boys  arc  no  longer 
pinched  and  bruised  between  hard  dumpling 
in  the  belly  and  hard  cane  upon  the  back,  at 
cheap  schools  in  the  provinces.  School  life  is 
now  so  happy — as  1  see  by  the  advertisements 
— that  we  shall  be  ankind  if  we  send  our  dear 
George  and  our  Caroline  Amelia  to  any  place 
where  they  give  holidays.  It  would  be  harsh 
in  us  to  call  them  awajr  firom  parental  care, 
with  acres  of  grounds,  gardens,  and  trout 
streams ;  from  sixty-roomed  mansions  and 
the  choicest  of  good  livingi  to  parental  care 
in  our  little  villa,  with  its  perch  or  two  of 
garden  ground,  our  leg  of  mutton  dinner,  and 
oar  bre^-and-butter  tea.  My  dear,  it  would 
bo  positively  cruel,  and  I  do  think  that  those 
gentlemen  are  highly  considerate  who  adver- 
tise "No  Vacations." 

Here,  my  dear,  I  continued,  is  a  gentleman 
whose  school,  I  dare  say,  is  a  good  one  in 
the  teaching  way,  who  "  Respectfully  invites 
parents  and  guardians  who' have  youths  to 
put  to  school  to  inspect  his  mansion  of 
sixty  rooms,  with  grounds  of  thirty-three 
acres,  comprising  bowling-green,  cricket- 
grounds,  flso-pond,  rookery,  chesnut  grove, 
extensive  gardens,  and  trout-stream,  affording 
excellent  and  safe  b«tbtng  f6r  the  pupils.^ 
Now  I  call  that  ducal. 

Enormously  expensive,  you  say,  Mrs. 
Green.  No,  I  think  not. '  The  terms  are  not ! 
advertised  ;  bat,  here  is  another  with  a  priced 
catalogue  of  advantages,  "The  highest  re- 
ferences given  f'  mark,  Mrs.  Green,  the 
highest  "  The  hoose  and  grounds  are  exten- 
sive.'' So  is  the  education.  It  "  comprises 
Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German  by  Natives. 
Mathematics,  Drawing,  Mapping,  Globes,"  and 
80  on.  There  are  no  extras,  the  cost  is  only 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  as  for  diet,  only 
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fancy  it,  Matilda.  "Diet  unlimited,  and  of  the 
best  description." 

I  consider  that  I  may  take  this  for  about 
the  host  description  of  diet :  Breakfast : — tea, 
coffee,  or  chocolate,  rolls  and  cold  toast,  ham, 
devilled  turkey,  eggs,  and  so  forth,  with  a 
plain  joint  or  two  on  the  sideboard.  A  deli- 
cate hot  lunch  : — veal  cutlet,  perhaps  with 
biscuits,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  genuine  Madeira. 
Dinner: — turtle  soup  and  sherbet,  turbot, 
champagne,  butchers*  meat,  game,  and  pastry, 
with  good  hothouse  pineapple,  grapep,  and 
nuts,  to  keep  the  boys  engaged  ovor  their 
claret.  Afterwards,  a  cup  of  strong  tea  with 
a  bit  of  mulBn.  If  any  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained whether  the  free  run  of  a  diet  of  this 
kind — diet  unlimited,  and  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion— can  be  provided  for  the  money  (twenty 
pounds  a  year)  we  have  only  to  apply  to 
"  the  highest  references."  We  post  letters  of 
reference  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majestv,  Ills 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  or  the  I'rlme 
Minister,  Lord  Aberdeen — and  •  wait  their 
answer.    Nothing  can  be  fairer. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  find  that  twenty  pounds  a 
year  is  to  be  considered  as  the  cheapest  rate 
at  which  a  man  can  undertake  to  feed  and 
teach  a  boy  during  a  year.  What  am  I  to 
think  of  this  advertisement  ? 

ECONOMY.— Mr.  Lean's  Boarding  School,  Short  Com- 
'  nion,  Uun^rfonL    Terras  per  Quarter  IL  4«.    Will 
be  re-opened  on  Jan.  17.    Note  this. 

I  thought  it  was  worth  noting,  and  did  note 
it ;  nevertheless,  as  I  see  no  promise  advertised, 
I  shall  not  send  our  Georj;e  to  Mr.  I-ran. 
But  I  am  very  strongly  disposed  to  think  that 
the  following  advertisement  describes  a  school 
that  will  work  wonders  with  our  Caroline 
Amelia.  That  girl,  Mrs.  Green,  is  a  good  free- 
hearted girl ;  but  she  is  a  romp.  I  saw  her 
last  week  scrambling  up  the  pear-tree  ;  she 
wants  a  proper  sense  of  her  own  dignity, 
which  she  might  pick  up  from  the  lady 
who  describes  herself  in  the  announcement 
following. 

EDUCATION  of  a  Ruperlor  order,  in  a  first  dau 
establishment,  conducted  by  a  lady  pre-eminently 
qoalifled  by  her  experience,  attoinmenta,  an<i  sphere 
In  which  she  has  moved  to  convey  by  example,  as  well 

as  by  precept,  a  high-toned  education,  accomplishments 
Wholk  No.  147. l| 
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and  bmini^  »>  rteccsaaj  f<>r  a  joungUdy  movinf  In  gpent     XDUCb     time,  daring    the    ChristmaM 

goutl  HKictv.     rartlciilar  attention  is  glwn  for  tbe  holidays  over  announceiiWDU  and  profpec- 

attaininvat  vf  a  refined  Englbh  accent  tases.     Such  lights  as  I  btTC  found  amongst 

...       ...       .    .  ,       ..^  .    ■  them  ought,  vrithout  doab^  to  le  ael  upon 

It  U  a  high  pnvilejre  to  have  a  daughter  to  ^  j^-jj      •  ^  ^  ^  " 

seiKUuiid  lifty  pounds  that  can  l>e  paid  oyer)  to       ^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^ 

a  la.ly  more  than  emmtntly  •  qualitied  by  her  ^jfecUoii  for^isoffipring  whicb,TtEi*  «-a.«on 
Fphere  ill  which  she  haa  moved  to  convey  by  ;  ^^  unj^enal  good-will,  fill  daily  Ikte  or  four 

eicample  a   high-toned   accomplishments,   fo  advertising  columns  of  the  Tiiei?  It  U  not 

necessary  for  a  young  lady  moving  in  good  ^^^     that %«  boya  are    beckoned  to  their 

society.      1  hey    always    -move^'    m    good  ^^^^  ^..^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^    e^c,  teacher   ' 

society  :  never  htagnatc,  neycr  become  dum-  ^.j^^  announces  the  day  on  which  lie  *•  m\\l  be 

mies.    Then  how  delightful  it  will  1>b  when  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^    ^ 


As 


...ucu  u^^,^A  V.  ....a-.-ft.  ;  jj^^  intcntion.  as  she  aboold.  in  a  distinct  way 

much  freedom  from  all  that  IS  Tulgar. .  .^  p^^j,        j^^jg  ^^1^^  ^^y^     ^j, 

and  a«  much  contempt  ot  the  mob,  is  to  If  .  lady  tells  us  that  she  li"  desirous  of  AiKJPnsa 
found  in  the  announcement  issued  by  a  school- 1  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  into  her  domestic  establish- 
master  in  Ire  and  who  keeps  a  day-«chool  at  4  ^^^^  g^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^  finishing  goremes 
two-pence  halfpenny  a  week.  A  copy  of  the  .„  ^^  Ambassadors  fkmily  ahrowiT  where  she 
schoulma.^ter  h  advertisement  was  sent  to  me  g^^^ted  her  pupils  in  thi  drawing-room,  and 
some  lime  ago,  and  1  am  reminded  of  it  by  [^  ^j^  .^  correspondence  with  families  who 
the  lady  of  prt-cnjment  attainments  and  ex-  ^^^^  ^^^  j^.  j^^^^  ^UoBi  in  L«di  Philippe's 
perience.    Ihady  Murphy  sproclamationis  a   (jQu^t "      »        «^  *^*^ 

piece  of  ornamental  Penmanship,  which  begins       ^^^^^  .^  nobility-thongh  to  he  me  chiefly 
with  a  Psalm  in  short  hand,  two  quotations  p^^^^^  nobility-in  this, 
from   fcihakspeare,  ami  some  other  matter ;       ^h^^  followiig  is  characterised  rather  by 
then  runs  thus :  Bwectness  : 

pi)UCATION.-To  >how  the  age  tbe  ▼«ry  fuOit-m  ^  chrUUan  Hntlemia  dMinms  to  ban  bis  daub. 

i:-    of  the   Uino,   It*  form   and   presaure,   TU.VDV  ^    ^.^  ^ucatfowl  eoim  flniahed,  imw  bearT. 

Ml'Uni  Y   Morcunilic,  MAniF.MATicAL  and  Scientific  ^^  ^^^^^  conducted  on  prindpte ef  plctj nd 

Schollii^t.     Plain,     occult,    /uiJitotntOl^^     urnamcntal  j    .7^                                              «-         ir         «     # 

|)r n ma n  un<l  general  AinMiueu>i!»,  will  <ii»en  St'I/OOL  v      1     *    »  *           j  1                 •    1 

in  Sliunnoti  Scrwt  on  Monday.     Ho  avers  timt  Us  bott  A  SOlCCt  SChOOl  Of  piety  and  love-a  Clltle 

ex»rti..nH>iia:i  b»!u.<cd  In  ordvr  to  eiucidute  the  Branches  of  selected  Christians.  Happy  the  father 
he  prffi-^-H..^  which  ho  deems  will  nidro  incontoatabiy  who  has  a  daughter  qualified  for  admisHon 
aui!u:i:ieate  his  abilities  than  tiio  most  [lompous  pro-   among  the  elect  in  snch  a  Paradise.    It  very  . 

siH-rtiiN  his  terms  will  be  moderate,  and  attention  must    properly  is  called  a  Good  SChool.  and  I  fhooJd 

a-^Miliioiis.  Knowing  that  muievoiont  i>otty -fogging  be  disposed  to  Say  of  it  what  I  find  appended 
Pe<iunt.'«  are  hostile  to  true  merit,  he  oiicniy  defies  to  a  more  business-like  scholastic  advertise- 
cAiiilK'tition,  foiicits  literary  di^cu.-s^ion  and  will  never   ment :  *' This  would  Suit  parties  df prlvcd  of  j 

shrink  Trom  the  mo!<t  critical  in vcstifration.    Kkad:   rr    maternal  care."  I 

MAY  com:ku.n  vol*  I    Inhabiiann  ofBandon,  1  api>cai       There  are  SO  many  advertisements, howeTer, 

to   your   diM.ernnient  and  amsoienco,  clulming  your    suited  to  motherless  **  par ties»'M hat  1  am  BUre 

*  •  children. 

g1|iD€&<    I 
;CATW.V    . 

or ; 

iatcd  ! 
^tian 

to  be  a  f«vo„,ito  of  TiiF.  iion,  you  discover  a  morbid  mstructicm— including  moslc,  smging.  diuw- 
apathv  to  the  weintre  of  your  children,  and  th^t  your-   »"ff'  ^"^  French."    It  Will  be  teen  here  inai 

s<lv.>  ure  sunk  in  deplorable  carek^anesa,  in  ignorance    m"««C,    singing,    drawing,     and   1  rench    tre 

and  barbarity.  included  among  Christian  graccs.    1  need  not  . 

point    out  what  an  enlarged  sense  of  duty 
^ly  wil':'  beinpr  at  this  point  sunk  in  sleep,    must,  in  such  a  school,  accompany  matcnul  , 
I  ^iiiid  no  more  tr)  h»r.  and  have  since  that   can*?.  j 

evfuiri^  hud  no  opportunity  of  showing  my  |  "Who  would  not  give  twenty  pounds  a  vcir  j 
H'liolii^iic  informJition  onilly.  lU'cause,  how- j  to  take  his  meals  with  Mrs.  P.!  She  is  »  : 
evrr.  iIm'  niiiitiT  has  much  occupied  my  mind.  ■  lady,  perhaps,  not  partial  to  noisi*.  who  ad-  ' 
I  iiaye  put  down  tliese  remarkM.  and  proceed  I  vertises  more  especially  for  childn»n  *itb  . 
to  display  some  other  of  my  researches  in  a  weak  lungs.  *•  The  pupils  at  all  timo.«  t»kc  I 
dnrnriHiitary  or  ecriptic  form.  I  am  not '  their  meals  with  Mrs.  l\  Terms  tw«ty  I 
apathj'tic,  i/rnorant.  or  barlmrons,  I  caro  '  pounds  a  year.  No  extras  or  vacations.'*  The 
about  the  welfare  of  my  children,  and  have !  climate  being   *•  remarkably   favourable  for 


vwk  longB,"  we  have  here  the  very  thing  Tor 
k  roDtiumplive  child  ;  Ihu  more  eapecjall;  as 
there  &re  do  vncalioni  to  compel  return  into 

But  DOW  1  talk  about  consnniptioD.  I  must 

la  CurucBS  ri'inuk  tb&t  Amone  other  ndvao- 
tages  pwiKseed  bj  ■  large  clasa  oT  prlvi 
KhooU  in  our  day,  is  the  root  tbal  they  mo: 
pol'ttte  all  the  most  IticoiitecUlilf  Mlubrioua 
mtes  In  the  country.  Indeed,  I  was  m' 
previously  awikro  how  manj  localities  ia  (h 
IbIduiI  are  "jvorerbial  for  Bilubritj.''  and  it 
is  mo*t  intemllug  to  remark  how  they  "~ 
DOW  all  oecDpied  bj  schooL<^  Thus,  fur 
ample.  I  am  told  that  while  at  oae  school,  1 
mn;  haf«  tbe  "IilgheBt  tefeteacea  to  parenti, 
guardiaaa.  aad  foreign  era  of  distinction, 
whose  B0D6  aDd  coooexiunii  are  now  doing 
honour  to  their  parents  and  principnl,  in  th« 
rarioos  profeeeions  and  callings  of  life,  viz., 
army,  oavj.  chnrch,  law,  physic.  mcrebnnl'B 
hiNiseii,  Stock  Exchange,  bankers,  agriculture, 
At-  The  eituation  i»  proTerbtal  toi  health, 
ihBdcd,  high  and  dry:  and  tbe  Boeuery, 
groanda.  Ac.,  for  recreatjon,  pictoresque,  and 
besulirul."  As  fbr  the  pictareique,  I>r.  Syn- 
tut  need  not  have  gone  out  of  his  chair  In 
Hcarch  of  it.  A  cntalogDfi  of  the  most  charm- 
ing Fcenca  in  Knglaad  could  be  made  any  day 
oiil  of  tbe  school  ndvertleemeiits.  Evidently 
notbiDg  is  vtuiier  tbaa  to  have  a  "  sound,  ei- 
tennve.  Belcct,  and  guarded  eduoatioD,  im- 
parted at  •"  a  "  very  commodioos  and  delight- 
fully silo  nte  institution." 

I  am  only  puizled  in  my  choice.  Knowing 
Ibe  coat  ut  bread  and  meat,  1  feel  ashamed  to 
tri'spass  on  the  generosity  of  tbe  wedded 
conjile  adverlisiog  "Bo»R»  iKn  Edccatiok 
far  Yovsa  Ladled  and  Gexti.£h£N  (ioclu- 
sive  term — no  vacations — from  thirteen  to 
lixlcen  pounds  per  annum)  ;"  bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  1  feel  equal  nnvilllogness  to  ob- 
trude a  child  who  might  prove  unsuitable, 
upon  the  lady  who,  "as  she  chiefly  de^rcs  to 
HvQure   Builnble   eotnpanioDs    to   two  young 

JiupilB  now  under  her  charge,  would  mention 
orty-flve  guiaeas  pet  annum."  Urs,  and 
Mim  Wicks  Lave  care  enough  upon  their 
minds:  bow  conld  1  add  tbe  trouble  of  a 
child  of  mine,  when  they  announce  that 
already  "the  religious  instruction,  health, 
and  morale  of  tbe  pnpils  are  objects  of  un- 
ceasing Bolicilude  "7  Nor  would  I  at  any 
time  consent  that  my  son  George  should  help 
'-  weigh  down  to  bis  grai    '      '" 


other  things,  "gtutlemanlj  is^iociatioD,  and  a 
climate  of  ODCqualled  Balubrily.  are  olijccts 
of  anxloiu  parental  «olicilnde.''  Uore  than 
enough  care  It  is  for  thU  literary  gentleman 
to  keep  an  anziotM  fatherly  look-out  upon 
the  weather,  wbich  must  indeed  bave  Kiven 
him.  of  lale,  much  pain  and  trouble  by  its 
oumcrous  irregubuitiea. 
Sbudderlog  as  1  always  do  at  the  sight  of 
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agentcel.boy,  I  am  precluded, orconrsc,  fron 
putting  myself  in  communication  with  tbe 
"  ck'rgynioii  who  is  educating  his  own  sons," 
andwbo"ba«  an  opening  this  Christmas  for 
(iDo  or  three  genlttlMoyi  to  study  with  them." 
Do  1  misundenstand  the  offer  of  "  a  gentle- 
man, or  very  bi^h  attainments,  as  well  >« 
great  experience  in  tuition,"  who  ia  "  about  to 
proceed  to  his  curacy"  where  "  the  neigbbo'ir- 
buod  is  beautiful  andeociety  or  the  aristocratic 
rank"!  While  I  can  put  my  daughter 
in  a  "  residence  replete  with  every  coto- 
fort,"  or  secure  to  my  son,  for  twenty-two 
guineas  a  year,  emulative  education  wltb 
"  tbe  table  liberally  supplied,  and  every 
domestic  indulgence  aSbrded,"  (including, 
of  course,  French-tOMt  or  Eugnr  on  his  bread 
and  butter,)  what  need  1  care  whether  the 
society  out  of  doors  be  composed  of  the  aris- 
tocratic rank  or  of  the  democratic  file  T 

For  my  own  port  I  wish  myself  a  coat-mer- 
chant and  a  widower,  since  I  have  met  with  a 
special  request  Troma  first-rate  BchoolmiHlress 
that  A  Coal-merchant  would  enter  into  a  reci- 
procal engagement  with  ber,  allow  her  to  be 
a  mother  to  bis  daughter,  and  address  to  her 
at  tbe  post-office,  corner  or  Oirord.etreeL 

Another  oSer  of  reciprocal  terms  1  am 
unable  clearly  to  comprehend,  namely  this 

fpo  SCHOOLS.— Wiimo  to  Pun  Uia  Soit  4f  a 
if  I  DaariBg  Uula  will  la  lequlnd,  m  nielprocal 

I  suppose  that  the  gentleman  io  qnenllon — 
being  perplexed,  as  I  am.  with  the  multitude 
of  eligible  ofFerg — bas  resolved  to  let  chance 
guide  bim  in  his  choice  of  schools.  Therefore, 
as  a  man  may  say  desperately  that  he  will 
marry  the  Brst  maiden  he  sees  if  she  will 
have  bim,  so  this  gentleman  baa  ofTered  his 
son  to  tbe  lirst  school  of  which  he  hears  tbal 
It  reqoires  a  dancing  master. 

Tills  theory  lesves  tbe  ■'  reciprocal  terms" 
uite.i plained.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
brevity  required  in  an  advertisement  may  be 
tbe  cause  of  this  and  of  much  other  obscurity. 
Thus,  when  I  eiainine  schoobi  as  they  ore 
described  at  length  in  their  prospectuBCB.  t 
shall  00  doubt  more  fully  understand  their 
respective  characters  and  find  it  not  eo  diffi- 
cull  to  make  mj  choice. 

Here,  we  bave  elegant  mansions  in  copper- 
plalCi  aflcctiooate  addresses  and  reports  pre- 
sented to  parents  and  friends  of  pnplli. 
Testimonials  eqnal  to  anything  in  the  rt^er- 
toire  ur  Mr.  Uo^loway  or  Mr.  Rowland,  and 
luch  writing,  interspersed  with  Lat'm,  as  the 
ichoolmaslcr  olone  is  able  to  strike  off.  A  gen- 
tleman who  lays  much  stress  upon  tbe  wash- 
ing of  his  boys,  beaulirully  says,  that  under 
his  system  "  Everything  is  in  the  youth's  favor. 
"'  '  via  vita  acts  with  tbe  greatest  energy, 
le  nervo-<'1ectric  currents  are  generated, 
only  in  quantities  but  in  a  high  state  of 
tension.    The  body,  at  this  period  is  in  the 
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best  poMlble  condition  for  being  built  nn  !n 
harmony  with  the  organic  laws.  If  tbeae 
laws  arc  obeyed — the  comer-stone  of  which 
the  Intellectual  and  Emotive  are  built — ^the 
basis,  in  short,  of  which  the  others  are  the 
Column  and  the  Capital — the  great  ends  of 
Education  can  be  properly  accomplished.  A 
rapid  evolution  of  mental  power  will  be  mani- 
fested; every  kind  of  Intellectual  exertion 
will  become  easy — mens  tana  in  eorpore  $ano 
— and  improvement,  with  a  giant  stride,  be 
the  unfailing  result  Under  training  of  the 
kind  recommended,  the  Hen  of  the  next  Gene- 
ration would  be  organically  stronger,  and 
intellectually  mightier,  and  more  impression- 
able for  all  that  is  great  and  lofty  in  the 
advancing  movements  of  society,  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  the  case  when  the  importance  of  the 
skin — the  great  Lung  of  the  Body— is  little 
appreciated.''  It  is  the  desire  of  tliis  gentle- 
man, by  water  inside  and  out,  to  extricate 
from  the  bodies  of  his  pupils  ''vast  quan- 
tities of  slimed  up  morbid  matters,"  and  to 
devclope  them  by  "setting  free  from  static 
equiiilnrium  dynamic  onrrents  of  the  electric 
fluid." 

There  is  something  in  this  prospectus  so 
fascinating,  something  so  Homeric  in  its 
grasp  of  subject  and  its  loftiness  of  style,  it 
contains  within  itself  so  perfectly  every  cha- 
racter by  which  a  fine  prospectus  ought  to 
be  distinguished,  that  I  shall  do  well  to 
regard  it  as  a  model.  I  do  this  the  more 
readily,  because  it  was  given  to  me  some 
time  ago,  with  an  assurance  that  tlie  school 
itself  was  large,  and  very  much  better  than 
the  prospectus  might  induce  one  to  suppose. 
To  me  that  seem^  enormous  praise  ;  but  it 
would  seem  fair  praise  to  scoffers.  The 
scbool  may  or  may  not  still  exist :  bat,  if  it  be 
existing  still,  and  these  quotations  should  be 
recognised  by  any  one  as  part  of  a  prospectus 
that  continues  to  be  issued,  let  them  not  be 
regarded  as  bombast  and  humbug.  Humbug 
is  the  strained  expression  of  good  thought^ 
and  differs  often  from  enthusiastic  language 
only  iu  the  motive  which  produces  it.  As 
for  bombast,  even  the  great  Dr.  Johnson 
was  not  free  from  it.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
if  anybody  were  to  be  so  perverse  as  to  con- 
vert my  praise  of  advertisements  and  pro- 
spectuses into  condemnation  of  men  and 
women  about  whom  I  know  nothing  what- 
ever. As  a  class,  the  teachers  of  our  chil- 
dren are  ill  paid.  In  their  advertisements  and 
their  prospectuses  they  often  seek  to  trick  us 
of  our  favour  by  the  use  of  baits  which  we 
demand  to  swallow,  and  which  they  very 
often — if  they  would  not  starve — are  forced 
to  throw  to  us. 
Others  may  think  differently  ;  but  it  suits 
1 1  mc,  and  it  suits  thousands,  admirably,  to  be 
told  that  our  sons  at  a  given  school  shall 
view  English  "  through  an  Ideologic  or  Root 
medium,"  to  have  what  all  must  own  to  be 
a  sensible  method  of  teaching  expounded  in 
this  fashion: — "As  Language  is  the  trans- 


mitter of  thought,  If  wotii  are  not  Dodcr- 
stood  there  is  an  end  to  ftt  nentioa  ol 
Ideas.  Every  word  has  a  wummmg,  nr  then 
was  always  a  reason  or  nrcifity  fir  Its  being 
formed.  The  meaning — tht  Tnoi  the  Somb- 

THIKG,  AnTTSINO  TALKED  ABOCt,  ll  rfUHpod 

upon  eoery  word,  if  we  can  oibr  veid  the 
Inscription:  andtolearntonadfbJurWjp- 
iUm,  as  flur  as  oar  own  toogve  tie—gned, 
is  the  great  End  of  Edncatf  OB.**    Wtftsbig 
sentences ;  surely  it  is  a  good  AlagtikMnr 
that  a  school  does  not  onut  P^vileA  tom- 
phy  lh>m  its  proepectos ;  Imt  how  gtoiaii 
in  our  eyes  when  the  lean  wwd  le  laAeAwift 
tornados,  craters,  and  aiBMxiiiai    ^Moailiii 
chains,"  says  my  prospeotair  "ire^pitlfac 
craters,    and    rirer     systene;    Savannahs, 
Llanos,   and    red    wqisnsss  of  sand;  the 
Ocean  with  its  bulging  tidal  ware ;  the  At- 
mosphere with  its  siflHoa  and  angry  torna- 
dos ;  the  isothermal  Umi  with  their  relations 
to  vegetables,  animals^  sad  to  Bsn,  are  a  few 
of  the  topics  which   a  Bodeia  course  of 
Greography  embraces." 

At  the  bottom  of  this  pwapeetss  is  a  note 
from  a  barristerHtt-law,  who  eiteeides  with 
me,  for  he  says,  *'  The  edoeatikmsl  pcogramme, 
I  need  not  sar,  is,  to  mj  mind,  vnPBOT.''  If 
all  the  world  were  to  diflhr  from  me,  and 
what  is  more,  were  to  persnade  as  and  coo- 
vince  me  that  everytUnf  I  hare  here  quoted 
as  good,  has  in  it  some  element  of  the  alwnrd,  1 
I  could  still  face  the  world  and  ask,  Hovr 
came  this  element  of  the  absurd  into  ilie 
sanctuary  of  the  school-room? 

For,  the  school-room  is  a  sanctuary,  and  tb€ 
true  teacher  is  a  high  priest  There  ia  no  nobler, 
no  sublimer  office  in  the  world  than  to  be 
earnestly  and  worthily  the  teadier  of  a  child. 
If  we  thought  so,  if  we  acted  eommoaly  opon 
a  sense  of  what  true  education  neaos,  shooM 
we  have  teachers  adverting  and  addressing 
us,  puffing  like  tailors  all  about  us,  whenever 
we  went  out  shopping  in  the  school  market? 
Schools  have  improved,  facilities  of  eduea- 
tion  have  increased  a  thousand  fold  within  the 
last  hundred  years.  Absurd  as  may  be  the 
passages  I  have  been  praising,  true  as  it  msy  j 
be  that  some  of  them  can  ooly  have  bees 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  esat  or  meaooesi  to 
which  it  may  be  said  thii  they  appeal,  still 
do  not  doubt  that  behind  the  had  taste  of 
some  of  them,  there  lies  hidden  right  feeling 
and  knowledge.  They  are  not^Al  bad  schools 
which  heap  their  noaaenae  at  t£is  season  on  our 
tables.  The  four  or  five  advertising  columna 
of  the  Times  through  wliich  the  teachers 
speak,  are  not  indeed  informed  wiUi  wiisdom: 
pierhaps  one  might  not  easily  infer  from  them 
that,  as  Fichte  says,  '*the  teachers  disll 
shine  like  stars  in  the  firmament"  Tfaoagh 
many  have  emancipated  themselves  from  old 
fetters  in  their  schools,  and  stand  at  liome  in 
just  relation  to  their  pupils,  yet  it  oftea 
happens  that  in  their  outer  intercourse  with 
parents  they  are  unable  to  move  freely,  or  to  ,' 
walk  erect  and  fearless ;  they  mnst  do  ss  they 
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tl  any  tcaclicr  vith  Ihe  Irsining  of  in; 
'  George  or  Carolliu)  Ameli*.  Tha  teacher  I 
■elect  shall  be  at  leut  one  who  is  worthj  to 
be  called  in;  friend.  He  sliall  be  one  who  la, 
ia  n-orth  uf  obBracter,  if  not  ia  cuh,  at  leait 
my  equal.  To  nich  a  teticher  I  will  give  my 
conQileace  and  mj  respect.  Ihta  I  will  do  lo 
franklj,  Uut  it  ererjbody  did  the  mate,  the 
Bohoolraaslcr  woQid  never  agaiu  seek  to  entice 
ladies  and  geotlemen  to  waJk  up.  b;  sounding 
a  trumpel  for  himaeir,  and  plnfiog  Murry- 
Andrew  duriDS  the  Tacalioo  at  bis  aohoal- 
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UiS9  Pom  waa  verymnch  inclined  to  iDstall 
herseir  ttn  a  heroine,  lKoau.<e  of  the  dccidud 
■lep9  the  had  taken  in  Hying  from  th«  two 
men  and  one  woman,  whom  abc  entitled  "that 
mordcroas  gang."  She  di>Bcrit>cd  their 
appearance  In  glowing  colours,  and  I  noticed 
that  every  lime  iiho  went  over  the  story,  some 
fresh  trail  of  viilBny  was  added  to  their  ap- 
pearance. One  was  tall— he  grew  to  Ge 
gigantic  ia  height  before  we  bad  done  with 
bim — he  of  cunrse  had  black  hair :  and  by 
and  bye.  it  hung  in  elr-locks  over  his  Tore- 
'  head  and  down  his  back,  The  other  wan 
short  and  broad,  and  a  hump  sprouted  out  on 
his  Bboalder  licfore  wo  heard  the  last  of  bim ; 
:  hod  red  bair,  which  dvepcncd  to  cu'rottv, 
Hnd  ibe  was  almost  sure  he  had  a  cast  in  his 
eye — a  decided  nqoint.  As  for  the  woman, 
ber  eyvi  glared,  and  abe  was  masculine- 
looking  ;  a  perfeot  virago,  miist  probably  a 
iwtn  drcsMd  in  woman's  clothes ;  aftei^ 
wards,  we  heard  of  a  beard  on  bcr  chin, 
anci  a  manlv  voice  and  a  stride.  If  Miw 
Pole  was  delighted  to  recoant  the  events  of 
thai  afternooD  to  all  ioquirern,  olttvn  were 
□ol  ao  prond  of  tbeir  adventures  in  the  rob- 
bery Kne.  Mr.  Hoggins,  the  surgeon,  had 
b««n  aCtoekcd  nt  bis  own  dour  by  two  ruERans, 
hlt.-  .■i.inLiileil  fn  the  shadow  of  the 
<!iy  flileaoed  bim,  that  be 
1  vol  between  ringing 
>:'-i  answering  It.  Iffics 
.  il'l  turn  oat  that  this 
■  riijiilted  by  "  bcr  men," 
.  went  llio  vrrj-  day  she  heard  of  the 
.  .  ort  to  have  her  leeth  eiamined,  and  to 
qne'tion  Mr,  Hoeginn.  She  came  to  as  after- 
wardn  ;  so  we  beard  what  she  hod  heard, 
straight  and  direct  Irom  the  sonrcc,  while  we 
were  yet  In  the  cxclteinent  aad  Untler  of  the 
agitation  caused  by  the  SrM  intelligeoee  ^for 
tiie  event  had  only  occurred  the  night  berore. 
"Weill"  said  Wsa  Pole,  sitting  down 
with  the  decision  of  a  person  who  baa  made 


up  her  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  life  and  the 
world,  (nnd  such  people  never  tread  lightly, 
or  Btnl  themselves  without  a  Imnip) — "  IVeil, 
Miss  Matey!  mtn  will  bu  men.  Every 
mother's  soa  of  them  wiohee  to  be  considered 
Sampson  and  Solomon  rolled  Into  one — too 
strong  ever  to  be  beaten  or  discomfited,  too 
wise  ever  to  be  outwitted.  If  you  will  not 
they  have  always  foreseen  cventii,  tbongti 
tbcy  never  tell  one  for  one's  warning  before 
the  events  happen;  my  lather  was  a  man,  and 
1  know  the  »ex  pretty  well." 

She  had  talked  herself  out  of  breath,  and 
wo  should  have  been  very  glad  to  fill  up  the 
necessary  pause  as  chorus,  but  wo  dicl 
exactly  know  what  to  say,  or  which  man 
suggested  this  diatribe  against  the  sex  ;  sc 
only  joined  in  generally,  wltb  a  grave  shake 
of  the  bead,  and  a  soft  murmur  of  "  They  ai 
very  incomprehensible,  certainly  1" 

''  Hon-  only  think,"  said  she.  "  There  I  have 
undergone  the  risk  of  baviug  one  of  nj 
remaining  teeth  drawn  (for  one  is  terribly  a. 
the  mercy  of  any  surgeon-dentist ;  and  I.  for 
one,  always  speak  thi-m  fair  till  I  bsve  got  i 
mouth  out  of  their  clutches),  and  after  i 
Mr.  Hoggins  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  own  tl 
be  was  robbed  last  night." 
'-Not  rolibed  I"  exclaimed  (be  chorus. 
"Don't  tell  mel"  Uira  Pole  exclaimed, 
angry  that  we  could  be  for  a  moment  imposed 
upon.  "I  believe  he  was  robbed,  juat  f- 
Bctty  told  me,  and  he  is  ashamed  to  own  11 . 
and.  to  lie  sure,  it  was  very  silly  of  him  lo  bo 
robbed  just  at  bir  own  door ;  I  dare  say,  be 
feels  that  such  a  thing  won't  rUse  him  in  the 
eyes  of  Cranford  society,  and  is  aa.xtan8  t 
conceal  it — but  he  need  not  have  tried  to  is. 
poee  upon  me,  by  saying  I  must  have  heard 
an  exaggerated  account  of  some  petty  theft  ot 
a  neck  of  mutton,  which,  it  seems,  was  vlolen 
out  of  the  safe  In  his  yard  last  week ;  be  bod 
Impcrllnence  to  add,  be  believed  that  that 
taken  by  the  cat.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  I 
could  gel  to  the  Itoltom  of  it,  it  was  that 
Irishmon  dressed  up  in  woman's  clolhes,  who 
cane  spying  about  my  bouse,  with  the  story 
about  the  starving  cblidren." 

After  we  bod  duly  condemned  the  wani 
candour  wbich  Mr.  Eoffglns  hod  evinced,  and 
'msed  men  In  general,  taking  bim  for  Ibe 
tpresentatlve  and  type,  we  got  round  to  the 
subject  about  which  we  had  been    talking 
when  Mlas  Pole  came  in,  namely,  how  far.  ir 
the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
we   could  venture  to  accept  an    invitation 
which   Mi»  Matey  had  just    received  from 
Forrester,  lo  come  as  usnal   and  keep 
.nnlveraary   of   her   wedding   day,    by 
drinking  tea  witb  her  at  five  o'clock,  and 
playing  a  quiet  poo!  afterwardt    Mrs.  For- 
ester bad  said,  that  she  asked  ni  with  some 
ilHdence,  because  the  roads  were,  she  ftared, 
very  unnafe.   But  she  suggested  that  perhnps, 
-  le  of  us  would  not  object  to  take  the  sedan  ; 
id   that   the    others:,  by  walking   briskly, 
igbt   keep  up  witb   the  long    trot  of  the 
14P 
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dudnMa,  and  lo  w  mMt  all  arriTe  9tMj  al 
Orer  Place,  a  mborb  of  the  town.  (No. 
That  is  too'large  an  enreflioii:  a  flnall 
olnster  of  hooeea  eeparated  from  Cnnfiird  hy 
aboot  two  handred  jards  of  a  dark  and  kmely 
lane.)  Thae  waa  no  doubt  bat  that  a  ataiilar 
note  waa  awaiting  Mifli  Pole  at  home ;  aoher 
call  waa  a  very  Ibrtanate  aflUr,  aa  it  enabled 
ns  to  conanlt  together.  We  woald  all  mneh 
rather  have  declined  this  InTltation :  hat  we 
felt  that  it  wonld  not  be  qolte  Idndto  Mei. 
Forrester,  who  woold  otfaerwlaa  be  left  to  a 
aolttary  retroepeot  of  her  not  very  happj  or 
fortwiate  lUb.  MieaHatmr  and  Kiai  Pole  had 
been  Tiaitora  on  thia  oceaaon  Ibr  many  yean: 
and  now  they  gallaotl j  determined  to  nail 
their  colonra  to  the  aaat,  and  to  go  throo|^ 
Darkneea  Lane  rather  than  ML  in  loyalty  to. 
their  friend. 

Bat  when  the  enning  wme,  lOai  Xatey 
(for  it  waa  die  who  waa  roied  into  the  ohair, 
aa  she  had  a  coldX  beftte  being  dint  down  in 
the  aedan  like  jaok-in-arbox,  implored  the 
chairmen,  wfaaterer  aigttt  befidl,  not  to  mn 
away  and  leave  her  Ihatened  np  tliere,  to  be 
murdered ;  and  even  after  they  had  promlaed, 
I  saw  her  tighten  her  Ibatorea  into  the  atem 
determination  of  a  martyr,  and  die  gava  me  a 
melaneholT  and  oadnona  ahake  of  the  head 
through  the  glaaik  Howerer,  we  got  there 
•afely,  only  rather  oat  of  breath,  m  it  waa 
who  could  trot  hardeat  through  Darknesa 
Lane,  and  I  am  afraid  poor  Him  Matey  waa 
sadly  jolted. 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  made  extra  prepa- 
rations in  acknowledgment  of  oar  exertion 
in  coming  to  see  her  through  such  dangers. 
The  usaal  forms  of  genteel  ignorance  as 
to  what  her  servants  might  send  np  were 
all  gone  through:  and  harmony  and  Fre> 
ference  seemed  ifkdy  to  be  the  order  of  the 
evening,  but  for  an  interesting  couTersation 
that  began  I  don't  know  how,  but  which  had 
relation,  of  oonrae,  to  the  robbers  who  infested 
theneigbboarhoodofCranford.  Having  braved 
the  dangers  of  Darkness  Lane,  and  thus 
having  a  little  stock  of  reputation  for  courage 
to  fall  bock  upon :  and  also,  I  dare  say,  de- 
sirous of  proving  ourselves  superior  to  men 
{videlicet  Mr.  Hoggins),  in  tlie  arUcle  of  can- 
dour, we  began  to  relate  our  individual  fears, 
and  the  private  precautions  we  each  of  ua 
took.  I  owned  that  my  pet  apprehension  waa 
eyos— eyes  looking  at  me,  and  watching  me, 
glittering  oat  from  some  dull  flat  woollen 
surface ;  and  that  if  I  dared  to  go  up  to  my 
looking-glass  when  I  was  pani&etricken,  I 
should  certainly  turn  it  round,  with  its  back 
towards  me,  for  fear  of  seeing  eyes  behind  me 
looking  out  of  the  darkness.  I  saw  Miss  Matey 
nerving  herself  up  for  a  confeadon ;  and  at 
last  out  it  came.  She  owned  that,  ever  dnce 
she  had  been  a  gh-1,  she  had  dreaded  being 
caught  by  her  last  leg,  just  as  die  was  setting 
into  bed,  by  some  one  concealed  under  the  bed. 
She  said,  when  she  was  younger  and  more 
active,  she  used  to  take  a  flying  leap  from  a 


diatanoe,  and  BO  bring  hott  karlMi  19  aoA^r 
into  bed  at  once ;  bat  thai  Wated  always 
annoyed  Deborah,  1^0  pifMdhnaif  upon 

ruing  into  bed  gracefUly.  aodAa  had  givea 
up  in  consequence.    Bat  aov  Aa  aid  terror 
woiud  often  come  otot  har,  aipHU?  d 


JOaa  Pole^  honae  had  been 


had 


got  quite  to  beliove  ia  the 

havUg  taken  place),  and  yet  H  wm^ir  ■»- 

pkaaant  to  think  of  lodkiag  vadK  •  M,  nd 


seeing  a  man  ooncaaledp  vlfli  a  |p«4  ima 
ftiee  staring  oat  al  yoa ;  noikahMrhain^ 
hemsif  of  aonetfaing— parhna  I  had  w/Uk 
tiiat  dkehadUridlfiHraiatiifei^baraft^ 
hall,  aiifih  aa  nhfldriin  play  wtlh  ami  iigg  dw 
rolled  ttfa  ball  nnder  the  had  €9mj  mlikA\  If 
it  caow  oat  oa  the  otter  alds^  ««n  aod  good  j 
if  not,  die  alwmya  took  can  lo  hovo  har  hand 
on  the  bell  rope,  and  ■aaif  to  call  oat  /oha 
and  Harry,  Jut  aa  if  dN  aipaetieil  Msaaar 
vants  to  anawer  her  ilm^ 

We  all  applandad  llilalipiViMmMifiliaiiiii; 
and  Miss  llMey  sank  baafchtnaatiilfd  aOenee, 
withalookatMrsLFowMtei  VtoadLfor 
her  private  weakaeaa. 

Mrs.  Forrsater  lo<ted'  mktam  «l  lllm 
Pole,  and  tried  to  elmnga  Ito  adhjiat  a  little, 


by  telling  na  diat  Ae  had  howopad  a  hoy 
from  one  of  the  neli^boartac  oeMigea,  aad 
pronriaed  hia  pareato  ahnidhcdwa|g|ht  of  ead 
at  Christmaa,  aad  hlaaopper  evory  avcaiBA 
for   the  loan  of  Urn  id  ni|ditiL   8ha   hal 
instructed  him  in  his  poaduo  dntiss  whaa 
he  first  came ;  aad,  flodlag  hint  aeasiUe^  shs 
bad  given  him  the  mijor^  aword  (tbe  majai 
was  her  late  hudiand),  and  deaired  hha  to  pat 
it  very  careftiUy  bdifaid  hia  |dllow  at  nlgbt, 
turning  the  edge   towarda  toe  head  of  tbe 
pillow.    He  was  a  diarp  lad,  ^  waa  fare ; 
for,  spying  out  the  miiior^  ooefcid  ha^  he 
had  said,  if  he  might  have  that  to  wear  ha 
was  sure  he  could  firighten  two  Ihgtidnnca. 
or  four  Frenchmen,  any  day.    Bat  Ae  ban 
impressed  upon  him  anew  diat  ha  waa  to 
lose  no  time  in  putting  on  hate  or  anytUig 
else :  but,  if  he  heard  any  noiae,  he  wastoiaa 
at  it  with  his  drawn  sword.    On  n^  aoggid- 
ing  that  some  accident  might  oeear  fromiaeh 
slaughterous  and  indiaerSniBate  direatfooit 
and  that  he  might  rush  on  Jeaqr  g^UiBi  aa 
to  wadi,  and  have  spitted  harbelbra  he  had  . 
discovered  that  she  waa  nal  a  Faanitiiain,  I 
Mrs.  Forrester  said  die  did  m^4ktak  that 
that  was  likely,  for  he  waa  tr  Teir  aooad 
deeper,  and  genacally  had  to  he  wellibaken, 
or  cold-piggjid  in   a  morning  hetve  thef 
conld  rouse  him.    She  someumea  diongbt 
such  dead  deep  must  be  owing  to  the  heai^ 
sappers  the  poor  lad  ate,  for  he  waa  hdF 
starved  at  home,  and  die  told  Jenny  to  set 
that  he  got  a  good  meal  at  nights 

Still  this  was  no  contbadon  of  Xra  ftt' 
restores  peculiar  timidity,  and  we  arced  hir 
to  tell  us  what  she  thought  would  frii^rtan 
her  more  than  anything.  She  pwwed,  aai 
stirred  the  flre,  and  snnifod  the  candlsa,  aad 
then  she  said  in  a  sounding  widaper. 


«  Ghosts  I" 

She  looked  at  Miss  Pole,  as  ranch  as  to  say 
she  bad  declared  it,  and  wonld  stand  by  it 
Soch  a  look  was  a  challenge  in  itself.  Miss 
Pole  came  down  npon  her  with  indigestion, 
spectral  illusions,  optical  delusions,  and  a 
great  deal  out  of  Jh.  Ferrier  and  Dr.  Ilib- 
bert  besides.  Miss  Hatej  had  rather  a  lean- 
ing to  ghosts,  as  I  hare  said  before,  and  what 
little  she  did  say,  was  all  on  Mrs.  Forrestcr-s 
side,  who,  emboldened  by  sympathy,  pro- 
tested that  ghosts  were  a  part  of  her  religion  ; 
that  surely  she,  the  widow  of  a  m^jor  in  the 
army,  knew  what  to  be  frightened  at,  and 
what  not;  in  short,  I  never  saw  Mrs.  For- 
rester so  warm  either  before  or  since,  for  she 
was  a  gentle,  meek,  enduring  old  lady  in  most 
things.  Not  all  the  elder-wine  that  ever  was 
mulled,  could  this  night  wash  out  the  remem- 
brance of  this  difference  between  Miss  Pole 
and  her  hostess.  Indeed,  when  the  elder-wine 
was  brought  in,  it  gave  rise  to  a  new  burst  of 
discussion ;  for  Jenny,  the  little  maiden  who 
staggered  under  the  tray,  had  to  give  evi- 
dence of  having  seen  a  ghost  with  her  own 
eyes,  not  so  many  nights  ago,  in  Darkness 
Lane — the  very  lane  we  were  to  go  through 
on  cur  way  home.  In  spite  of  the  uncomfort- 
able feeling  which  this  last  consideration 
gave  me,  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at 
Jenny's  position,  which  was  exceedingly  like 
that  of  a  witness  being  examined  and  cross- 
examined  by  two  counsel  who  are.  not  at  all 
scrupulous  about  asking  leading  questions. 
The  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was,  that  Jenny 
had  certainly  seen  something  beyond  what  a 
fit  of  indigestion  would  have  caused.  A  lady 
all  in  white,  and  unthont  her  head,  was  what 
she  deposed  and  adhered  to,  supported  by  a 
oonciousness  of  the  secret  sympathy  of  her 
mistress  under  the  withering  scorn  with  which 
Miss  Pole  regarded  her.  And  not  only  she, 
but  many  others  had  seen  this  headless  lady, 
who  sat  by  the  roadside  wringing  her  hands 
as  In  deep  grief.  Mrs.  Forrester  looked  at  us 
from  time  to  time  with  an  air  of  conscious 
triumph ;  but  then  ^e  had  not  to  pass 
through  Darkness  Lane  before  she  could  bury 
herself  beneath  her  own  familiar  bed-clothes. 

We  preserved  a  discreet  silence  as  to  the 
headless  lady  while  we  were  putting  on  our 
Uiings  to  n>  home,  fbr  there  was  no  knowing 
how  near  tot  ghostly  head  and  ears  might  be, 
or  what  spiritaal  connexion  they  might  be 
keeping  up  with  tiia  onhappy  body  in  Dark- 
ness Lane ;  and  therefore  even  Miss  Pole 
felt  that  it  was  as  well  not  to  spei^  lightly 
on  such  snljeotai  for  fear  of  vexing  or  insulting 
that  woe-begona  trunk.  At  least,  so  I  con- 
leoture ;  for,  instead  of  the  busy  clatter  usual 
In  the  operation,  we  tied  on  our  cloaks  as 
sadly  as  mutes  at  a  funeral.  Miss  Matoy 
drew  the  curtains  round  the  windows  of  the 
chair  to  shut  out  disagreeable  sights  j  and  the 
men  (either  because  ttiey  were  in  spirits  that 
fheir  labours  were  so  nearly  ended,  or  because 
they  were  going  down  hill)  set  off  at  such  a 


round  and  merry  pace,  that  it  was  all  Miss 
Pole  and  I  could  do  to  keep  up  with  tbcm. 
She  had  breath  for  nothing  beyond  an  im- 
ploring "  Don^t  leave  me  V  uttered  as  she 
clutched  my  arm  so  tightly  that  I  could  not 
have  quitted  her,  ghost  or  no  ghost.  What  a 
relief  it  was  when  the  men,  weary  of  their 
burden  and  their  quick  trot,  stopped  just 
where  Headingley-causeway  branches  off  from 
Darkness  Lane  1  Miss  Pole  unloosed  me  and 
caught  at  one  of  the  men. 

**  Could  not  you — could  not  you  take  Miss 
Matey  round  by  Headingley-causeway, — the 
pavement  in  Darkness  Lane  jolts  so,  and  she 
IS  not  very  strong  7" 

A  smothered  voice  was  heard  from  the 
inside  of  the  chair — 

''Oh I  pray  go  on!  what  is  the  matter? 
What  is  the  matter?  I  will  give  you  six- 
pence more  to  go  on  very  fast ;  pray  don't 
stop  here." — "  And  I'll  give  you  a  shilling," 
said  Miss  Pole  with  tremulous  dignity,  ''  if 
you'll  go  by  Ueadingley-causeway." 

The  two  men  grunted  acquiescence  and 
took  up  the  chair  and  went  along  the  cause- 
way, which  certainlpr  answered  Miss  Pole's 
kind  purpose  of  saving  Miss  Matey 's  bones : 
for  it  was  covered  with  soft  thick  mud,  and 
even  a  fall  there  would  have  been  easy,  till 
the  getting  up  came,  when  there  might  have 
been  some  difficulty  in  extrication. 

The  next  morning  I  met  Lady  Glenmire 
and  Miss  Pole,  setting  out  on  a  long  walk  to 
find  some  old  woman  who  was  famous  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  her  skill  in  knitting  wool- 
len stockings.  Miss  Pole  said  to  me,  with  a 
smile  half  Idndly  and  half  contemptuous  upon 
her  countenance,  "  I  have  been  just  telling 
Lady  Glenmire  of  our  poor  friend  Mrs. 
Forrester,  and  her  terror  of  ghosts.  It  conies 
from  living  so  much  alone,  and  listening 
to  the  bug-arboo  stories  of  that  Jenny  of 
hers."  She  was  so  calm  and  so  much  above 
superstitious  fears  herself,  that  I  was  almost 
ashamed  to  say  how  glad  I  had  been  of  her 
Headingley-causeway  proposition  the  night 
before,  and  turned  off  the  conversation  to 
something  else. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Pole  called  on  Miss 
Matey  to  tell  her  of  the  adventure — the  real 
adventure  they  had  met  with  on  their 
morning's  walk.  They  had  been  perplexed 
about  the  exact  path  which  they  were  to  take 
across  the  fields,  in  order  to  find  the  knitting 
old  woman,  and  had  stopped  to  inquire  at 
a  little  way-side  public-houRC,  standing  on 
the  high  road  to  Loudon,  about  three  miles 
from  Cranford.  The  good  woman  had  asked 
them  to  sit  do^n  and  rest  themselves,  while 
she  fetched  her  husband,  who  could  direct 
them  Ijetter  than  she  could  ;  and,  while  they 
were  sitting  in  the  sanded  parlour,  a  little  girl 
came  in.  They  thought  that  she  belonged  to 
the  landlady,  and  began  some  trifiing  conversa- 
tion with  her  ;  but,  on  Mrs.  Roberta'  return, 
she  told  them  that  the  little  thing  was  the 
only  child  of  a  couple  who  were  staying  in  the 
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ooufle.  And  tbcn  she  began  a  long  story,  ont 
hf  which  Lady  Glcnmirc  and  Miss  Pole  could 
only  gather  one  or  two  decided  facts,  which 
were  that,  about  six  weeks  ago,  alight  spring- 
cart  bad  broken  down  just  before  their  door, 
in  which  there  were  two  men,  one  woman, 
and  this  child.  One  of  the  men  was  seriously 
hurt — no  bones  broken,  only  "  shaken,'*  the 
landlady  called  it ;  but  he  had  probably  sus- 
tained jiome  severe  internal  injury,  for  he  had 
languished  in  their  house  ever  since,  attended 
by  his  wife,  the  mother  of  this  little  girl. 
Miss  Pole  had  asked  what  he  was,  what  he 
looked  like.  And  Mrs.  Roberts  had  made 
answer  that  he  was  not  like  a  gentleman,  nor 
yet  like  a  common  person  ;  if  it  had  not  been 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  such  decent  quiet 
people,  she  could  almost  have  thought  he  was 
a  mountebank,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for 
th oy  had  a  great  box  in  the  cart,  full  of  she 
did  not  know  what.  She  had  helped  to  un- 
pack it,  and  take  out  their  linen  and  clothes, 
when  the  other  man — his  twin  brother,  she 
believed  he  was — ^had  gone  off -with  the  horse 
and  cart. 

Mips  Pole  had  begun  to  have  her  suspicions 
at  this  point,  and  expressed  her  idea  that  it 
was  rather  strange  that  the  box  and  cart  and 
horse  and  all  should  have  disappeared ;  but 
good  Mrs.  Roberts  seemed  to  have  become 
quite  indignant  at  Miss  Pole's  implied  sug- 
gestion ;  in  fact,  Miss  Pole  said,  she  was  as 
angry  as  if  Miss  Pole  had  told  her  that  she 
herself  was  a  swindler.  As  the  Ixjst  way  of 
convincing  the  ladies,  she  bethought  her  of 
begging  them  to  see  the  wife  ;  and,  as  Miss 
l*ole  said,  there  was  no  doubting  the  honest, 
worn,  bronzed  face  of  the  woman,  who,  at  the 
first  lender  word  from  I^ady  Glenmire,  burRt 
into  tears,  which  she  was  too  weak  to  check, 
until  some  word  from  the  landlady  made  her 
swallow  down  her  sobs,  in  order  that  she 
might  testify  to  the  Christian  kindness  shown 
by  Mr.  nnii  Mrs.  Roberts.  Miss  Pole  came 
round  with  a  swing  to  as  vehement  a  belief 
in  llio  sorrowful  tale  as  she  had  been  scep- 
tical bt'tore  :  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  her 
energy  in  the  poor  sufferer's  behalf  was  no- 
thing daunted  when  she  found  out  that  he. 
and  no  otlior,  was  our  Signor  Lrunoni,  to 
whom  all  Ciiuifonl  had  been  attributing  all 
manner  of  evil  this  six  weeks  past  I  Yes  !  his 
wife  said  his  proper  name  was  Samuel  Brown 
— •'  Sam,'*  she  called  him — but  to  the  last  we 
preferred  calling  him  "  the  Signor,"  it  sounded 
so  much  better. 

The  end  of  their  conversation  with  the 
Signora  Itriinoni  was.  that  it  was  agreed 
Ihiit  he  slioiild  be  placd  under  nie<lical 
advice,  and  for  any  expense  incurred  in  pro- 
curin'4  tliis  I.udy  (jllenmire  promiijed  to  hold 
hfisolf  n".[>on!*il»le :  and  had  accordingly 
gon«»  to  Mr.  llotrgins  to  beg  him  to  ride  over 
to  the  Ri-ing  Siin  that  very  afternoon,  and 
examine  into  Him  Signov's  real  state;  and 
as  Mi.'-s  Pole  saitl.  if  it  was  desirable  to  re- 
move him  to  Craiiford  to  be  more  immedi- ' 
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ately  under  Mr.  Hoggint'i  tfB,  Ae  would 
undertake  to  see  for  lodnigiy  and  mmngt 
about  the  rent    Mrs.  Retell  bad  been  u 
kind  as  could  be  all  throogtat;  bat  it  waa 
evident  that  their  long  railtaM  there  had 
been  a  slight  inconvcnienoe.    Brfbn  Vi— 
Pole  left  us,  Misa  Matey  and  I  wn  ti  flUI  of 
the  morning's  adventure  aa  Aa  via    We 
talked  about  it  all  the  eyeidng^  tnhr  it 
in  every  possible  light,  and  framdliDed 
anxious  for  the  morning,  when  vi  Aiald 
surely    bear    from    aome    one    vlrit  Vr. 
Hoggins  thought  and  recommended.  Tk,ii 
Miss  Matey  observed,  thongh  Ifr.  HoidH 
did  say  <'  Jack^s  up,"  "  a  fig  ibr  hia  heelfk"Hd 
call  Preference  "  Pref,'' ue  beliered  hem 
a  very  worthy  man,  and  a  very  clerer  an^ 
geon.    Indeed,  we  were  nther  proad  of  ov 
doctor  at  Cranford,  aa  a  doctor. 

We  often  wished,  when  we  heard  of  Qaeen 
Adelaide  or  the  Daka  of  Wellington  being 
ill,  that  they  would  aead  for  Kr.  Hc^gina ; 
but  on  consideration   wa  were  rather  glad 
they  did  not,  for  if  we  were  ailing,  what 
should  we  do  if  Mr.  HoggSna  had  been  ap- 
pointed pbysician-in-ordSirj  to  the  Royal 
Familv  ?    As  a  surgeon,  we  wen  yrond  ot 
him ;  l)ut  as  a  man— or  rather,  I  dhonld  say, 
as  a  gentleman — ^we  could  onW  diake  our 
heads  over  his  name  and  himaelt  and  vkk 
that  be  had  read  Lord  ChcEterfieWs  Lettoi 
in  the  days   when  hia  mannen  were   n»- 
ceptible  of  improvement.    Nevertheless,  m 
all  regarded  his  dictum  in  the  Slgnor's  cue 
as  infallible ;  and  when  he  said,  that  witk 
care  and  attention  he  might  rally,  we  had  M 
more  fear  for  him. 

l]ut  although  we  had  no  more  /bar,  every- 
body did  as  much  as  if  there  was  great  cause 
for  anxiety— as  indeed  there  was,  nntil  3fr. 
Hoggins  took  charge  of  him.  3fin  Pole 
looked  out  clean  and  comfortaUe,  if  homely, 
lodgings;  Miss  Matey  sent  the  sedan-chur 
for  him  :  and  Martha  and  I  aired  it  veil  before 
it  left  Cranford,  by  holding  a  warming-jjan 
full  of  red-hot  coals  in  it,  uid  then  shut^g 
it  up  close,  smoke  and  all,  nntil  the  time 
when  he  should  get  into  it  at  the  RIsior 
Sun.  Lady  Glenmire  undertook  the  medicsl 
(lepurtment  under  Mr.  Hog^ns's  directioiu ; 
and  rummaged  up  all  Mra /amieeoo*9  medi- 
cine glasses,  and  spoons,  aad  bed-tables,  ia  a 
free  and  easy  way,  that  imde  Ulm  Mate?  feel 
a  little  anxious  as  to  what  that  Udy  and  Mi. 
Mulliner  might  say,  if  they  knew.  Mra 
Forrester  made  vome  of  the  bread-Jelly,  for 
which  she  was  so  famou&  to  have  teadyaii 
refreshment  in  the  lodgiogs  when  he  aboaU 
arrive.  A  present  of  this  bread-jelly  wai  thi 
highest  mark  of  favour  dear  Mra.  ronciCcr 
could  confer.  Miss  Pole  had  once  asked  her 
for  the  receipt,  but  she  had  met  withaTCfJ 
decided  rebuff;  that  lady  told  her  that  die 
could  not  part  with  it  to  any  one  during  her 
life,  and  that  after  her  death  it  was  I)eqaeathed, 
as  her  executors  would  find,  to  Miw  Matey. 
What  Miss    Matey— or,    as   Mrs.   Fonester 
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were  afraid  of  having  admitted  too  much  ; 
**only  the  old  story,  you  know,  of  ladies, 
always  sayinjr  *  When  I  marry,'  and  pontle- ' 
nn*n.''  If  I  marry.'  "  It  was  a  joke  spoken  in 
rather  a  sad  tone,  and  I  doubt  if  either  of  ns 
Hmih'd  ;  but  I  could  not  see  Miss  Matey's  face 
by  the  flickering  fire-light.  In  a  little  while 
^he  contiuiKHl : 

••  But.  after  all,  I  have  not  told  you  the 
truth  ;  it  is  so  long  ago,  and  no  one  ever 
knew  how  much  I  thought  of  it  at  the  time, 
unless,  indeed,  my  dear  mother  guessed  ;  but 
I  may  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  I  did 
not  Think  I  should  have  l)een  only  Miss  Matey 
Jeiikyns  all  my  life  ;  for  even  if  I  did  meet 
with  any  one  who  wished  to  marry  me  now 
(smd.  a'^Miss  Pole  savs,  one  is  never  too  safe), 
I  could  not  take  j^im — I  hope  he  would 
not  take  it  too  much  to  heart,  but  I  could 
not  take  him — or  any  one  but  the  pernon  I 
once  thought  I  should  1m!  married  to,  and 
ho  is  dead  and  gone,  and  ho  never  knew 
how  it  all  came  about  that  I  said  *  no.'  when  I 
had  thought  many  and  many  a  time — Well, 
itV  no  matter  what  I  thought  God  onlains 
it  all,  and  I  am  very  happy,  my  dear.  No 
Olio  has  such  kind  friends  as  I,"  continued  she, 
taking  my  hand  and  holding  it  in  hers.  If  I 
liad  never  known  of  Mr.  Ilolbrook,  I  could 
have  <<aid  something  in  this  pause,  but  as  I 
had,  I  could  not  think  of  anything  that 
would  come  in  naturally,  and  so  we  both 
kopt  silence  for  a  little  time. 

*•  My  father  once  made  us,"  she  began, 
"  koeji  a  diary  in  two  rolumns  ;  on  one  side 
wo  were  to  put  down  in  the  morning  what 
wo  thought  would  be  the  course  and  events 
(»f  the  coming  day,  and  at  night  we  were  to 
pjit  down  on  the  other  side  what  really  had 
happened.  It  would  be  to  some  people 
rather  a  sad  way  of  telling  their  lives" — a  tear 
dropped  upon  my  hand  at  these  words — "  I 
don't  mean  that  mine  has  Ix^en  sad,  only  so 
very  different  to  what  I  expected.  I  remember, 
one  winter's  evening,  sitting  over  our  bed- 
room fire  with  Deborah,  I  remember  it  as  if 
it.  wore  yesterday,  and  we  wore  planning  our 
future  lives — both  of  us  were  planning,  though 
only  she  talked  about  it.  She  said  she  should 
lik«»  to  marry  an  archdeacon,  and  write  his 
cliargos  ;  and  you  know,  my  dear,  she  never 
was  married,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  she  never 
spoke  to  an  unmarried  archdeacon  in  her  life. 
I  never  wtk^  ambitious,  nor  could  I  have 
written  charges,  but  I  thought  I  could 
manage  a  house  (my  mother  used  to  call  me 
hor  right  hand),  and  I  was  always  so  fond  of 
little  children — the  shyest  babies  would 
stretch  out  th<*ir  little  arms  to  come  to  me 
wlion  I  was  a  girl,  I  was  half  my  leisure 
time  nursing  in  tho  neighbouring  cottages — 
but  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  when  I  grew 
Sid  and  grave— which  I  did  a  year  or  two 
siltor  this  time— the  little  things  drew  back 
from  me,  and  I  am  afraid  I  lost  the  knack, 
though  I  am  just  as  fond  of  children  as  ever, 
and    have  a  strango  yearning  at  my  heart 


whenever  I  see  a  mother  with  her  babr  in 
her  arms.    Nay,  my  dear/" — and  bv  a  sufJden 
blaze  which  sprang  up  from  a  falf  of  the  un- 
stirred coals,  I  s^aw  tlnit  her  eyw  were  full  of 
tears,  gazing  intently  on  some  tIboq  of  what 
might  have  been — ''do  you  knov,  I  dream 
sometimes  that  I  have  a  little  diUd-Hdways 
the  same — a  little  girl  of  about  twoym^ofd, 
she  never  g^'o^'s  older,  though  I  have  dmmt 
about  her  for  many  years.    I  don't  tb^uk  I 
ever  dream  of  aoy   words   or   sonndi  %he 
makes ;  she  is  very  noiseless  and  still.  Ut 
she  comes  to  me  when  she  is  rery  sonr  w 
very  glad,  and  I  have  wakened  with  the  clsFp 
of  her  dear  little  amis  round  my  neck.    Only 
last  night— perhaps  1)ccause  I*  had  gone  to 
sleep,  thinking  of  this  ball  for  Phcrbe — my 
little  darling  came  in  my  dream,  and  put  up 
her  mouth  to  l)c  kissed,' just  as  I  have  s(>en 
real  babies  do  to  real  mothers  before  going 
to  bed.    But  all  this  is  nonsense,  dcir.*  only 
don't  be  frightened  by  Miss  Pole  from  bofng 
married.    I  can  fancy' it  may  be  a  very  happy 
state,   and   a  little  'credality  helps  one  oii 
through    life    very     smoothiv,   litter   than 
always  doubting  and   doubting,  aotl  secic;; 
difficulties  and  disagreeables  in  everything." 

If  I  had  been  inclined  to  be  daunted  trr>m 
matrimony,  it  would  not  have  l>eea  Mi<fs  Tol^r 
to  do  it  ;'it  would  have  been  the  lot  of  piK»r 
Signer  Rrunoni  and  his  wife.     And  vft  ag:\in. 
it  was  an  encouragement  to  see  how,  thnnijrb 
all  their  cares  and  sorrows,  they  thoucli!  ••' 
each  othor  and  not  of  themselves ;  and  lion 
keen    were  their  joys,  if  they    only  p:i-->''I 
through    each   othrr,   or   through  tho  litih* 
I'ha»be.    Tho   Signora  told    me,  one  day.  a 
good  deal  about  their  lives  up  to thi«  ptTi«<i. 
It   began  by  my  nuking  her  whi'thor  .M> 
Pole's  story  of  the   twin-brothers  w.ns  true : 
it   sounded*  so   wonderful  a  likenejs.  tLit  I 
should  have  had  my  doubts,  if  Mis?  Poio  lia«l 
been  unmarried.    JUit  the  Signora.  or  (a*  wt 
found  out  she  preferred  to  be  callcl?  Mrs. 
Brown,   said   it   was  quite    true ;  thai  her 
brother-in-law  was  by   many  taken  f»r  h»T 
husband,  which   was  of  groat  a!!.''i?'tanoe  ti- 
them  in  their  profos.xion  ;  **  though."  .«he  C'li- 
tinued,  "  How  people  can  mistake  Thoma?  I'v 
the  real  Signer  Brunoni,  I  can't  concoiro :  hut 
he  says  they  do  ;  so  I  suppose  I  mn.''t  IvJjVv*.' 
him.    Not  but  what  he  is  a  very  goo<l  man  ; 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  we  jiould  have 
paid  our  bill  at  the  Rising  Sun,  bui  for  the 
money  ho  sends ;  but  people  must  know  vt  ry 
little  about  art,  if  they  can  take  biro  for  iny 
hi!«b?nd.      ^Yhy,    Miss,    in    the   ball    trU'ii. 
where  my  husband  spreads  his  fingers  widf. 
and  throws  out  his  little  finger  with  quite  an 
air  and  a  grace.  Tliomas  ju-^^t  clumps  up  hi.« 
hand  like  a  fi.<t,  and  might  have  ever  so  many 
balls  hidden   in    it.    Be.sides.   he  k-k*  nct''T 
been  in   India,   and   knows  nothing   uf  tbo 
proper  sit  of  a  turban." 

"  Have  you  boon  in  India?"  s.aid  I,  rath'T 
astonishiuL 

**  Oh  yes  I  many  a  year,  ma'am.    Sam  wa» 
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ft  seijeant  in  the  31st ;  and  when  tho  rcji^i- 
meot  wan  ordered  to  India,  I  drew  a  lot  to 
tto,  and  I  was  more  thankful  than  I  can  toll ; 
Rir  It  aeemed  as  if  it  woald  only  he  a  slow  I 
death  to  me  to  part  from  my  hui(l>and.  Dut, ' 
indeed,  ma*m,  if  I  had  known  all,  I  don-t 
know  whether  I  wonld  not  rather  have  died 
tliere  and  then,  than  gone  through  what  I 
have  done  since.  To  he  sure,  I've  been  able 
to  comfort  Sam,  and  to  lie  with  him  ;  but, 
ma'am,  Vyq  lost  six  children,"  said  she,  looking 
up  at  me  with  those  strange  eyes,  that  I  have 
never  noticed  but  in  mothers  of  dead  children 
— ^with  a  kind  of  wild  look  in  thum,  as  if 
seeking  for  what  they  never  more  might 
find ;— *'  Yes  I  Six  children  died  off,  like  little 
buds  nipped  untimely,  in  that  cruel  India. 
I  thought,  as  each  died,  I  never  could — I 
never  wonld — love  a  child  again ;  and  when 
the  next  came,  it  had  not  only  its  own  love, 
bnt  the  deeper  love  that  came  from  the 
tfaonghts  of  its  little  dead  brothers  and  sisters. 
And  when  Phcebe  was  coming.  I  said  to  my 
husband, '  Sam.  when  the  child  is  l>orn,  and 
I  am  strong,  I  shall  leave  you ;  it  ^ill  cut  my 
heart  cruel ;  but  if  this  baby  dies  too,  I  shall 
go  mad.  The  madness  is  in  roc  now ;  but  if 
vou  let  me  go  down  to  Calcutta,  carrying  mv 
baby  step  by  step,  it  will  may-l)c  work  itsolf 
otf :  and  I  will  vave,  and  I  will  hoard,  and  I 
will  beg,— and  I  will  die,  to  get  a  passage 
home  to  England,  where  our  baby  may  live  !' 
God  bless  him  I  He  said  I  might  go ;  and  he 
saved  up  his  pay,  and  I  saved  every  pice  I 
could  get  for  washing  or  any  way  ;  and  when 
Phcebe  came,  and  I  grew  strong  again,  I  set 
off.  It  was  very  loiinly  ;  through  the  thick 
forests,  dark  again  with  their  huavv  trees — 
along  by  the  rivers'  side — (but  I  liad  l>ccn 
brought  up  noar  the  Avon  in  Warwickshire. 
so  tliat  flowing  noise  sounded  like  home), 
from  station  to  station,  from  Indian  village  to 
village,  I  went  along,  carrying  my  chihl.  I 
hail  seen  one  of  the  oflicor's  ladies  with  a 
little  picture,  ma'am,  done  by  a  Catholic 
foreigner,  ma'am,  of  the  Virgin  and  the  little 
Saviour,  ma^am.  She  had  him  on  her  arm, 
and  her  form  was  softly  curled  round  him. 
and  their  cheeks  touched.  Well,  when  I 
went  to  bid  good-bye  to  this  lady,  for  whom 
I  had  washed,  she  cried  sadly ;  tor  sho,  t(»o, 
had  lost  her  children,  but  she  hail  not 
another  to  save,  like  me ;  and  I  was  Inild 
enough  to  ask  her  would  she  give  mo  that 
print?  And  she  cried  the  more,  and  said 
her  children  were  with  that  little  blessed 
,Tesus ;  and  gave  it  me,  and  told  me  she  hud 
heard  it  had  been  painted  on  the  bottom  of  a 
cask,  which  made  it  have  that  round  shape. 
And  when  my  body  was  very  weary,  and  my 
heart  was  sick,  (for  there  were  times  when  *f 
misdoubted  if  I  could  ever  reach  my  home,  and 
thero  were  times  when  I  thought  of  my  hus- 
band :  and  one  time  when  I  thought  my  buby 
was  dying)  I  took  out  that  picture  and  looked 
at  it.  till  I  conld  have  thought  the  mother  spokn  > 
to  me,  and  comforted  me.     And  the  natives  I 


were  very  kind.  We  could  not  understand 
one  another ;  but  they  saw  my  baby  on  my 
breast,  and  they  came  out  to  me,  and  brought 
me  rice  and  milk,  and  sometimes  flowers — I 
have  got  some  of  the  flowers  dried.  Then 
the  next  morning  I  was  so  tired ;  and  they 
wanted  me  to  stay  with  them — I  could  tell 
that — and  tried  to  frighten  me  from  going 
into  the  deep  woods,  which,  indeed,  luokeil 
very  strange  and  dark  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  Death  was  following  mo  to  take  my 
baby  away  from  me  ;  and  as  if  I  must  go  on. 
and  on — and  I  thought  how  God  had  eared 
for  mothers  ever  since  the  world  was  made, 
and  would  care  for  me ;  so  I  ImuIc  them 
good-bye,  and  set  ott*  afresh.  And  once  when 
my  baby  was  ill,  and  l>oth  she  and  I  neetled 
rest.  He  led  me  to  a  place  where  I  found  a 
kind  Englishman  lived,  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  natives." 

**And  you  reached  Calcutta  safely  at 
last ! " 

"Yes!  safely.  Oh!  when  I  knew  I  had 
only  two  days'  journey  more  before  me,  I 
could  not  help  it  ma'am — it  might  be  idolatry, 
I  cannot  tell — but  I  was  near  one  of  the 
native  temples,  and  I  went  in  it  with  my 
liaby  to  thank  God  for  his  great  mercy  ;  for 
it  seemed  to  me,  that  when^  others  had  prayed 
licfore  to  their  Go<l,  in  their  joy  or  in  their 
agony,  was  of  itself  a  sacrtMl  place.  And  I 
got  as  servant  to  an  invalid  lady,  who  grew 
quite  fond  of  my  liaby  alK)anl-ship ;  and,  in 
two  years'  time,  Sam  earned  his  discharge, 
and  came  home  to  me,  and  to  our  child. 
Then  he  had  to  fix  on  a  trade;  but  he 
knew  of  none ;  and.  once,  once  upon  a  time, 
he  biul  learnt  some  tricks  from  an  Indian 
juggler,  so  he  set  up  conjuring,  and  it  answered 
so  well  that  he  toi»k  Thomas  to  lu>lp  him — as 
his  man.  you  know,  not  as  another  conjumr. 
though  Thomas  has  s(>t  it  up  now  on  his  own 
hook.  But  it  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  that 
likoness  betwern  tho  twins,  and  made  u 
good  many  tricks  go  ofl"  well  that  they  made 
up  togeth'T.  And  Thomas  is  a  good  iiroth«r, 
only  he  has  not  tlic  flno  rarria;;o  of  my  hii- 
liand.  so  that  I  cairt  think  now  he  can  Im> 
taken  for  Siguor  Brunoni  himself,  lus  he  says 
he  is." 

'•Poor  littlo  Pha»lH?!''  said  I,  my  thoughts 
going  buck  to  the  baby  she  carrli'd  all  th<i-«.' 
hundred  miles. 

**  Ah !  you  may  say  so!  I  never  thought  1 
should  have  reart-ii  hor.  though,  when  slu* 
tull  ill  at  Chundf'rahaddad  ;  but  that  good, 
kind  Aga  Ji-nkyns  took  us  in,  which  I  believe 
was  the  very  saving  of  her." 

"  Jenkyns!  "  <,\id  1. 

"Yes!  Jonkyns.  I  sliall  think  all  peopb; 
of  that  name  aro  kind  :  for  hiTo  is  that  niei* 
old  lady  who  comes  overy  day  tt)  take  PlKe!»» 
a  walk !  ** 

But  an  idea  had  fla«»hed  through  my  hra*!. 
Could  the  Aga  .lonkyns  Iw  Ihi-  bi"-!  IN  tirV 
True  he  was  repcirti'd  l)y  many  to  be  (l«;ul. 
But,  equally  true,  some  hud  said  that  hv  h-.l 
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arrived  nt  Ihe  dignity  or  ftrcat  Ijamm  ot 
liiibet.  M!»i  Male;  thoQg:ht  h«  wu  alive. 
I  would  mnkc  furtLer  inquiry. 


ducate  and  some  PniHiJMi  doUan. 
Ed gl Lxh moae;, thirty- Ave  ebllUnp.  Itkooght 
I  Wi  a  proper  fellow  with  that  <)untltj  oT 
rtftdj  cu^hupoQ  my  pcreoD,  udkBiYcekii' 
ff.fuily  beard. 

Many  odieuBhitd  been  nioken  inHMtargh  j 
at  OUT  last  night'i  revel,  but  a  Duuk  biciid  i 
wiu  up  bctiincs  to  we  me  oat  of  ion.  ki  i 
Icriglh  be  alio  bade  the  wnndercT  bmtU.  | 
and  Tor  the  comrort  of  ui  both  my  locia  . 
havlag  passed  (Vom  haad  to  hand,  be  left  nt 
to  triLmp  on  alone,  over  tbe  dull,  flat,  landj 
road.  There  nan  Karcely  a  tree  to  be  Nta, 
and  the  Bky  looked  like  a  neary  ebeel  of  lead, 
but  I  (Stepped  out  boldly  and  made  pTDjcreM 
fast.  Tbe  road  not  to  be  voise,  I  came  anoDf; 
deep  ruts  and  treacbcroni  s1oUf[h^  Ibe  flrlda 
i^HCb  side  of  the  road  Booded.    In  tome 


_..E  exhibitor  ot  the  spirit-rapping  at 
small  cbar^u  of  one  guinea  per  head,  or 
fCuincn*  for  a  party  of  ten  :  tbe  Mr.  Stone  who 
'*  begs  leave  to  inlbrm  the  nobilily  and  K^ntry 
that  be  has  just  retnmed   from  the   United 
States,  accompanlBd  Uy  Mrn.  M.  B.  Ilajdt- 
fiir  the   purpose  of  Demonstrating  tbe   if< 
di-rful  I'hcnoinena  known  in  that  country 
Spiritual    MaDifcBtationi,    and    nbicb    La 
created  (bu  mopt   Intense  excitement  amonft 
all  claH»s  of  society  ."-as  dewribed  at  page  ;  p^^ta 'the'"rMd"  h^ 
217  o  our  present  volumc-hwi  been  exhibit-    J„j  ^^^  ,,^,^  ^„„  ^  converted 

mg  lilectro-lliology  In  London  to  certain 
diNiml  little   audiences;  and   has  attempted 

1  I'nliven  tiie  very  dreary  performances  by 

n'sninf;  the  name  of  Mr.  Ciiaiuj»  DrcKKK!] 
_  ito  his  service,  and  delivering  hinuieir  of  ac~ 
counts  of  a  personal  interview  held  by  himself 
and  his  Medium  with  that  gentleman  at  the 
houre  In  Upper  Seymour  Street,  1'nrtmnii 
Stiuarc,  where  all  clanro  of  society  arc  in- 
tiinsuly  excited  every  day  at  from  eleven  U> 
liro,  and  from  four  to  i^ix. 

As  a  I'urtber  warning  In  tbe  gullible  who 
may  lie  dispittwd  In  put  their  trust  in  thin 
I'xhibilor's  '■fncl*."  we  may  Inform  them  that 


exercise,  a  leaping  aboat  towards 
hat  seemed  tbe  hard  and  knobby  places  that 
appeared  among  the  mud.  This  exercise  mmb 
made  me  cooEcious  of  the  knaprack  to  nbich 
I  uas  then  not  thoroughly  accnstomed.  Ii 
was  not  so  much  the  weight  thai  I  feU— nine 
weighted  twenty-eight  pounds — but  the  tight' 
ness  of  the  licit  acrosa  the  chest,  wbidi  caused 

Eain  and  impediment  of  bruatbing.  CdsIod. 
oweviT,  caused  the  Iniapsack  to  ^ome  evtn 
an  aid  In  me  in  walking. 

A  sturdy  young  fellow  who  did  nninlg'*! 
to   nmd    wan  pii:<hing    his   wnv    reclil>'!<.l.v 

trnveld ;  had  been  in  Denmark  Ibf  two  rnuv. 
and  had  left  Copi'iibagen  to  return  ii>  hi^ 
native  village,  that  lay  then  onlyeiglit  er  iva 
miles  hefore  lis.     Wlmt   won  bit  nmn  6ir 

rnlagT    lie  wan  required  to  pcrfoia 


i^iFurdity  deMribi'd. 


tsand  their  electni-Mulogienl  peniilnitlon  < 
lu  InioI,  arc  as  wide  of  the  trutb  in  this  as  <n  ' 
everything  else.  Mr.  Diekens  was  never  at 
tlic  intensely  exciting  bouse,  and  never  liebeld 
any  of  its  intensely  exciting  inliabitanls. 
Two  tru<twortliy  gentlemen  utiBched  in  this 

Journal    totb^    the   spirit    rappers    «'.!"»  ,ii,ary  wrtlcc,  and  for  the  nest  two  vear^ai  , 

!,i!;.'"!L^",^      ""  egreBioua   i^^{_„  for  k  longer  time  should  wir  Vresk 

out — was  doomiHl  to  be  a  KnMier.    He  did  n'H 

J    JL    _=    -  .-       -:-  ^  =   _-    -    -     :   I  ihlok  the  doom  particularly  hard,  and  w< 

TKAVKl,   OS   TltAMP   IN    GEltUANY.   iJ'lWi'd  on  loBflbiT  in  ft  cbeerltil  moi«l  pdi:I 

iiiuiN'ii  ■!!  Til  iii.vnr  ■'""  •""""■'I'dgoorthc  gTOUud  became  di»'ri'»f 

HAMEiLiioii  TO  1.1  nKOK.  I iNcly  fiimjliar.  and  he  illurtralcd  piirlit'n'ef 

My  journey   as  a  workman   on  the  trnmp  ,  the  sueniTy  ivilh  tales  of  robbery  and  munlCT.    ^ 

from  Ilumliiirgh  to  llerlin  I  propose  to  tell,  as   Tlie  jceiiery  of  tlieniad — I  was  on  my  »bv  to    . 

"imply  as  I  can.    I  have  no  great  ndvenlun-s '  Lllbi'ck— tHHTame  at   every  turn  morv  pietu-  ■ 

In   dewrilH',  Init  I  desire  lo  illustrate   wome  ;  ie.-i|nu.    Instead  of  passing  between  nainpy 

piirt  of  what  has  ain-ady  iH'eii  said  in  Hoiin:-    llelds.  it  ran  along  a  huUuw.  and  tbe  iiruiind 

I    iiuld  Wonls  almut  the  workmen  in  (lei'many. ;  whh  nii  each  side  broken  into  deep  boles  »'ii!i 

I   mid  1  can  do  this  U-st  liy  relating,  just  ns  it  ,  riippnl  edges ;  black  leafless  linslies  sliM-d  "bI 

I   was.  a  small  part  of  my  owu  roail  experir'nce.   IVurn  tliu  grey  and  yellow  siiud,  while  l';iriii>: 

I   ni'itlier  more   nor  less  wonderful    than  the  '  away  la  Ibo  Inickground,  agnin«t  tbe  IkmIm 

("cgierlencu   which  is   every  day  cuminon    [o  ; sky.  (lire  was  a    sombre   fringe  cf  thirklj 

I    thousands  of  my  countrymi-n.  planted  llr-trees.    1'hc  daylight,  dim  at  noiD. 

I       I  am  a  working  jiiweller,  and  I  wa^  y.rj   liiul  beenme  dimmi-r  ns  evening  drew  nvw. 

poor  when  [  set  out  from  Humbnrgh   in  the    the  grey  sky  darkened,  and  the  talc^  of  "> 

monlb  of  March,  witli  my  knapsack  simpped  ;  1k.tv  and  nmrdrr  made  my  thoughts  not  veij    ; 

j   lo  my  iHiek.  my  sliek  in  my  hand,  and'  my   ehe'crfiil.    As  the  hills  grew  higher  on  (*.'» 

iHilili'  ofMning  loinlon  slnng  about  my  neck  I  side  of  us,  it  occurred  to  us  both  that  here 

alter  the  manner  of  a  locket.    I  was  nut  poor  i  was  a  fine  place  for  a  murder,  and  I  lit  m 
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compdnioc  go  lieforc,  handling  mj  stick  at 
the  same  time  as  one  ready  to  Ftrike  instantly 
if  anv  injury  were  olTered.  I  wap  just  demon- 
strative enouf^h  to  frighten  my  companion. 
We  were  a  mere  couple  of  raljliits.  Eacli  of 
us  in  his  innocence  feared  tliat  the  other 
miglit  Iks  a  guilty  monster,  and  so  we  witu 
both  gUul  enough  to  get  out  of  the  hollow. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  glen  the  road  widened, 
and  my  companion  paused  at  the  boml  of  a 
littli*  path  that  led  down  to  a  deeper  corii'^r 
of  the  hollow,  and  across  the  tiehls.  That 
was  his  way  home.  lie  had  but  a  niih^  to  go. 
and  was  already  anticipating  all  the  kisses  of 
his  household.  lie  wished  me  a  prosperous 
joorne? ;  I  wished  him  a  happy  wrlcoine  in 
his  vifkge ;  and  we  shook  hands  like  two 
young  men  who  owed  amends  to  one  another. 

He  had  told  me  before  we  parted  that  there 
were  two  bouses  of  entertainment  not  far  in 
advance.  Already  I  saw  the  red-tileil  roof  of 
one,  that  looked  like  a  respectable  farm-house. 
From  the  door  of  that  house,  however.  I  was 
turnc*4l  away  ;  and  as  the  darkness  of  tlio 
evening  was  changing  into  night,  I  ran  :im  fast 
as  I  was  able  to  the  next  place  of  shelter. 
By  the  pump,  the  horr>e-t rough,  and  the  dirty 
pool  I  knew  that  there  was  entertainment 
there  for  man  and  horse.  I  therefore  raisi-d 
the  wooden  latch,  and  in  a  mo<lest  tontf  made 
my  rerjuest  for  a  bed.  A  vixeni.<?h  landlady 
from  the  midst  of  a  group  of  screaming 
children  crieil  to  me.  **  You  can't  have  a  ijed, 
you  can  have  straw.'*  That  would  do  quite 
a*  well.  I  said. 

I  sat  down  at  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the 
large  room,  called  for  a  glass  of  Iwer,  pro- 
duced some  bread  and  .sausage  that  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  Hamburgh,  and  made 
a  comfortable  supper.  There  was  a  large 
wood  tire  blazing  on  the  ample  hearth,  but 
the  landlord  and  his  family  engrossed  its 
whole  vicinity.  The  house  contained  no 
other  sitting  room  and  no  other  sleeping 
accommodation  than  the  one  family  liedroom 
and  the  l»arn. 

While  I  was  at  supper  there  came  in  other 
wandering  boys  like  myself.  I  had  (>scapcd 
the  rain,  but  they  hivl  not ;  they  came  in 
dripping  :  a  stout  man.  and  a  tall,  lank  strip- 
ling. The  youth  wore  a  white  blouse  and 
hat  covered  with  oil-skin,  bis  trousers  were 
tucked  halfway  up  his  legs,  and  he  ha<l  mud 
up  to  his  ankle.s.  We  soon  exchanged  our 
scraps  of  information  about  one  another. 
Tlic  stout  man  was  a  banker  from  Liilieck  on 
the  way  to  Hamburgh ;  the  stripling,  prob- 
ably^ not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  was  part 
brazier,  part  coppersmith,  part  tinman.  IT(> 
had  l)cen  three  weeks  on  his  travels,  and  had 
come,  like  my«elf,  from  Hamburgh  since 
morning.  He  was  very  poor.  He  did  not 
tell  us  that :  but  he  oniercd  nothing  to  eat 
or  drink,  and  except  the  draught  of  comfort 
that  he  got  out  of  my  bottle,  the  poor  fellow 
went  supperless  to  bed.  Not  altogether  sup- 
perless,   because  be  bad  some  smoke  ;    we 


made  a  snug  little  party  in  the  corner,  and 
talktMl.  smoked,  and  comforted  ourselves,  after 
the  rhildren  had  been  put  to  bed,  and  while 
thi^  landlord,  lanrllady,  and  an  old  grand- 
father told  stories  to  each  other  in  low 
(Jennan  by  the  fire.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
Inndlord  lighted  his  lanthorn,  and  told  us 
liiiiffly  that  we  might  go  to  bed.  We.  there- 
fore, having  ha  no  ed  hirn  our  papei's.  passjmrts, 
arid  wander-books,  for  his  security  and  for 
our  own,  followed  into  the  barn,  that  was  a 
place  large  enough  to  hold  straw  tor  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.  It  was  a  continuation  of 
the  dwelling-house,  sheltered  uniler  the  ."-ame 
roof.  We  mount«>d  three  rude  ladders,  and 
so  got  from  Hoor  to  floor  into  the  loft.  Having 
guided  us  safely  thither,  there  he  quitted  us 
at  once  with  a  good  night,  taking  his  lanthorn 
with  him,  and  leaving  us  to  make  our  b(>ds  in 
the  thick  darkness  as  we  could.  The  straw 
was  not  straw  :  it  was  short-cut  hay,  old 
eniiu;;h  to  have  lost  all  scent  of  hay,  and  to 
havi"  ac<iu:re<l  some  other  scents  less  pleasing 
to  the  uo<e ;  hay  tro4lden,  pres.sed,  and 
matii>d  down,  without  a  vestige  in  it  of  its 
ancient  elasticity.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
to  remind  us  of  a  summer  tumble  on  the  bay- 
cock.  The  barn  n»of  was  o|)eii,  and  the 
March  night  wind  whistled  over  us,  but  I 
took  off  my  boots  to  ease  my  swollen  feet. 
to(»k  my  coat  off  that  I  might  spread  it  over 
my  ehe^'t  as  a  counterpane,  and  struggled  in 
vaiin  to  work  a  hole  for  my  feet  into  the  hard 
knotted  bank  of  hay.  So  I  spent  the  night, 
just  si»  much  not  asleep,  that  I  was  always 
conscious,  dimly,  of  the  snoring  of  the  baker, 
and  awoke  sometimes  to  wonder  what  the 
lan«llord-s  cock  had  supped  upon,  for  it  was 
coiitinually  crowing  in  its  sb^ep,  on  the  barn- 
fioor  below.  When  morning  broke  we  rose 
and  had  a  brisk  wash  at  the  pump,  scraped 
the  mud  from  our  boots,  and  breakfa»<ted. 
The  bakiT  and  I  had  i»lain  dry  bread  and  ln»t 
eottec*.  The  tinman  breakfasted  on  milk. 
He  said  it  was  better — po(U*  fellow  I  he  km  \v 
it  was  cheaper.  Hy  seven  o'clock  we  were 
all  afoot  again,  the  baker  journeying  to  Ham- 
burgh, the  tinman  and  I  road-coinpanions  to 
Liiheck. 

At  noon.  nfU^r  a  five  hours'  walk,  a  pleasant 
roadside  inn  wiih  a  deep  gable  roof  and  snug 
curtains  Ijchind  its  lattice  windows,  tempted 
m<!  to  rest  and  dine.  •*  We  shall  get  a  gtiod 
dinner  here,"  i  said,  "let  us  go  in.''  The 
tinman  would  hear  of  no  such  thing.  **  We 
nn^t  get  on  to  liulieck,"  he  replied.  *•  Two 
more  hours  <if  steiuly  walking  and  we  shall 
be  there."  r(M)r  youth.  At  Liibeck  he  couhl 
demand  a  dinner  at  his  herlxTge,  and  he  had 
no  chance  of  any  other.  So  we  trudged  on 
till  the  tall  turrets  and  steeples  of  Liibeck 
rosi>  on  the  htu'izon.  The  tinman  desired  to 
know  what  my  intentions  were.  Wsus  I  goiiii: 
straight  on  to  Berlin  without  working '! 
Should  I  seek  work  at  fiiilieck?  If  not.  of 
course  1  would  take  the  viaticum.  "  I  thought 
not."  I  told  him.     "  Ah.  then.''  he  said.  "  von 
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have  some  money.**  The  viaticum  is  the 
tramp-inonev  that  may  be  claimed  from  his 
cttild  by  the'  travelling  workman.  Germans, 
like  other  people,  like  to  take  pills  guildcd, 
and  Fo  ne  cloak  the  awkward  incident  of 
poverty  under  a  Latin  name. 

Liibeck  being  in  sight  we  sat  down  upon  a 
grajssy  bank  to  make  our  toilet.  A  tramper's 
knapsack  always  has  little  pouches  at  the 
side  fur  soap,  brushes,  and  blacking.  IVe 
were  not  so  near  to  the  tall  steeples  as  we 
thought,  and  it  took  us  a  good  hour  and  a 
half  before  we  reached  the  city  gates.  The 
approaches  are  through  pretty  avenues  of 
young  trees  and  ornamental  flower-pots.  The 
town  entrance  at  which  we  arrived  was 
simply  a  double  Iron  gate,  like  a  park  gate  in 
England.  As  we  were  about  to  pass  in,  the 
sentinel  beckoned  and  pointed  us  towards  a 
little  whitened  watchbox,  at  which  we 
stopped  to  hand  our  papers  through  a  pigeon- 
hole. In  a  few  minutes  the  police  officer 
came  out.  handed  to  me  my  passport  with 
great  politeness,  and  in  a  sharp  voice  bade 
the  tinman  follow  him.  Such  is  the  difference 
between  a  passport  and  a  wander-book.  I. 
owner  of  a  passport,  might  go  whither  I 
would  :  tinman,  carrying  a  wander-book, 
wa<«  marched  off  by  the  police  to  his  appointed 
house  of  call.  I  took  full  advantage  of  my 
liberty,  and  as  became  a  weary  young  man 
with  two  gold  ducats  in  his  fob,  went  to 
recruit  my  strength  with  the  lH'?t  dinner  1 
conM  get.  Having  taken  off  my  knapsack 
and  my  blouse,  1  soon,  therefore,  was  indulg- 
ing in  a  lounge  upon  the  sofa  of  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  the  sleepy  and  old-Aushioned 
free  citv  of  Liibeck. 
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SaM)    is  sand.      Everybody    knows  what 
sand  is. 

Yes.  but  all  sand  is  not  the  same  sand. 
Neither  is  dust  necessarily  sand.    The  sand  of 
the  desert  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  firm  and 
flinty,  totally  distinct  from  dust ;  the  silver 
sand  of  Berkshire,  used  by  gardeners  to  mix 
with  peat,  and  so  propagate  their  cuttings,  is 
soft  and  fine.     On  the  French  coast,  between 
Capes  Ulanez   and   Grisnez,    there    is   sand 
which  is  almost  impalpable  to  the  touch  ;  it 
feels  like  rubbing  so  much  grease  between 
your  fingers.    There  are  glittering,  micaceous 
sands ;  rich,  golden  sands  ;  green  san<b*,  whose 
coloured  grains  consist  chiefly  of  silicate  of 
iron,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  sands  specially  . 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  glass,  from  their 
purity ;  and  even  artificial  sands,  to  furnish  ! 
the  hour-glass  with  its  memento  mori.    The  \ 
(*orni.sh  coast  can  probably  l>oast  of  a  greater 
variety  of  sea-sands  than  any  other  county  in  ! 
Croat  Britain  ;  in  almost  every  cove  the  sand  ' 
is  <lifferent. 

And  how  did  they  become  sands?  All  j 
nearly  in  the  same  way.  If  we  were  at  ■ 
John  o'Gruat's  House,  and  could  peep  behind  ' 


some  rocks  that  fringe  the  shore  dote  bj.  we 
should  see  some  small  beds  of  lig&t-yellow. 
.  coarse  sand,  heaped  up  l>y  the  waves  In  out- 
=  of-the-way  corners.    Take  up  a  handful,  and 
.  it  is  nothing  else  but  little  bits  of  broken 
shells,  which  have  been  Iiattered  tnd  broiled 
acainst  the  hard  clifls.  and  againsinch  other, 
till  they  can  hold  together  no  longer.   It  is 
shell  sand.     They  hare   the  same  tbing  in 
,  Cornwall.     The  sand   of  Treenan  Cwt.  of 
!  Whitesand  Bay,  and  also  of  the  vsst  uuts 
on  the  north  coast,  is   composed  of  hR^-Q  , 
,  shells,  and  is  used  for  manure  more  generalW.  ' 
perhaps,  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  from  i&: 
;  want  of  lime  in  the  neighbourhood. 
;     Look  at  a  portion  of  this  Norfolk  sea-sand 
i  with  a  strong  magnifier  :  it  is  very  beantifDl. 
I  as  well  as  very  curious.    The  fragments  are 
;  not  all  of  the  same  size,  nor  shape,  nor  colour. 
I  Some  are  perfect  littc  grey  flint  pebbles.  like 
their  less  advanced,  thongn  larger,  brethren 
on  the  beach  ;  others  glitter  lise  fragmeofs 
I  of  flint-glass :  and  they  are  mostly  rounded, 
I  as  if  by  the  action  of  water.    Here  are  some 
!  specimens  of  cornelian,  there  of  quartz,  or 
jsilcx  in  its  purest   form.      Before  looking 
I  through  the  glass,  one    has  no  idea  what  a 
.droll  mineralogical  collection  a  pinch  of  wa- 
I  sand  contains.    Try  it  in  the  nnthiue.  and 
j  you  have  a  brilliant  raree-show.    The  micro- 
scopic creatures,  which   inhabit  the  sands, 
have  an  interminable  range    of  transparent 
grottos  and  chrystal  palaces  in  which  to  divert 
their  leisure.    The  Berkshire   silver  sand  i.* 
much  tlie  same   thing,  only    on  a  Emallvr 
.scale,  and  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
quartz.    In  Cornwall,  too,  the  sand  of  anv 
particular  shore,  cove,  or  bay,  has  generallr 
one  special  shade  of  colour  :  and  a  rai*on>scopi' 
shows  it  to  be  of  the  same  sulistances  as  com- 
pose  the  adjacent  cliffs  and  form  the  strata 
under  the  sea,  upon  which   the  waves  are 
perpetually  at  work,  driving  to  the  shore 
and  depositing  there  what  they  fret  or  wafc-h 
from  off  those  strata.    Thu."*,  the  sands  at 
Chyandower,  near  Tenzance.  and  thence  to 
Marazion.  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  like  the 
rocks  at  Chyandower  and  the  shingle  on  tbt? 
strand.    We  have  a  variety  of  sands  in  Nor- 
folk :  tnit  the  sandy  beach  on  a-faicb  1  w/II 
suppose  you   to  l)e   listening  to  my  ft-coiA 
course  of  s<.>a-side  gossip,  tells  its  own  his- 
tory. Here  are  stones  as  large  as  an  ostrich's 
egg,  diminishing   through  minor  sizes  into 
coarse  shingle,  and   that   graduaUy  pa:»?ing 
into  true  sea-sand.    The  series  is  as  perffct 
as  any  of  those  which  demonstrated  the  pnv 
gress  from  the  raw  material  to  the  manufac- 
tured article,  in  the  Great  Kxbibition. 

Tlic  manner  in  which  the  insatiable  niaw 
of  the  devouring  sea  is  incessantly  suppiic-tl 
with  provi'uder  liy  the  falling  clifls  of  Va»i 
Anglia — (oljlige  mo.  by  openinjr  your  Atfa."  at 
the  m\x\rn  of  Norfolk  ami  Suflblk  before  read- 
ing many  sentences  further). — resembles,  to 
my  mind,  nothing  so  much  asthos^'convrnient 
rucks  in  a  stable,  in  which,  as  fust  a  horse  i-ats 
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bis  hay,  more  is  dropped  dowu  upon  bis  no^^s 
of  those  corn-hoppers,  by  which  pet  poultry 
are  mippUed  with  an  in<*xhanstible  teus<t  of 
grain ;  never  too  much  at  a  timCf  but  always 
enough  to  go  to  work  upon.  Every  tide  eats 
itp  meal  from  tlie  cUlf ;  and  when  it  happens 
that  no  new  course  of  earthy  dinhen  is  tastcHl. 
they  are  only  reserved  for  a  future  treat ;  the 
glutton's  appetite  is  appeased  for  the  time 
with  the  remains  of  yesterday's,  or  last  week's 
ban(iuet.  And  meanwhile,  the  funetiou  of 
oceanic  digestion  is  for  ever  going  on,  un- 
wearied and  uDcloyed. 

The  matters  destined  to  be  disposed  of  by 
this  stomach  of  thousand  boa-constrictor 
power,  arc,  sands  and  earths,  mixed  with 
stones  or  Ijoulders  of  various  size  and  consti- 
tution. Now,  the  tidal  stream,  on  tlie  coaht 
of  East  Anglia,  run:)  for  Btx  hours  in  a 
northerly  or  north-westerly  direction,  from 
the  mouldering  cliffs  of  Triniingbnm  and 
Mundesley  towards  the  Lynn  estuary,  while 
it  is  ebbing  (see  map)  ;  and  for  six  Iioui-s  in 
a  southerly  or  south-easterly  coui*se,  from  the 
same  clitfs  towards  Great  Yarmouth,  while  it 
is  tlowing.  The  rate  of  the  current  is  various : 
but  call  it  three  miles  an  hour.  This  gives 
the  possilnlity  that  a  particle  of  matter  should 
be  Ciurled  eighteen  miles  away  from  its 
original  resting-place  in  a  single  t'.di.>.  But 
the  sulistances  which  are  easiest  removed  are 
not  those  which  travel  furthest  at  one  journey. 
Sand,  for  instance,  is  immediately  swept 
away  ;  while  the  finer  atoms  of  clay  and 
chalk,  harder  to  melt  from  their  parentblock, 
remain  longer  on  hand,  and  are  k<'pt  more 
tantiilizingly  in  suspense,  before  they  are 
deposited  ;  while  the  great  lumps  of  rocl^  drop 
down  in  company  together,  in  the  first 
instance,  rather  by  having  their  soft  licdiiing 
stolen  from  under  them,  than  from  any  great 
amount  of  transportiition  which  they  sutler. 
The  silt,  and  mud,  and  fine  particles  of 
clay,  arc  carried  up  the  estuaries  a. id  left 
there  by  the  waters,  during  their  tempo- 
rary state  of  stagnation  at  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  till  they  eventually  rise  to  tlie  surface. 
The  sands  arc  not  borne  so  far  inland,  but 
form  shoals  on  the  coast,  aud  bars  at  th(i 
mouths  of  harbours.  Hetw^'cn  the  shoals 
and  .saod-banka  at  sea.  the  ocean-stream  runs 
like  a  mighty  river,  returning  in  its  bed  every 
six  hours  ;  and  if  ever,  as  some  surmise  pos- 
li  sible,  the  Dogger  Bank  shall  appear  above  the 
1 1  s«.>a,  tidal  rivers  of  salt  water  will  be  th(> 
Ij  itreams  thai  flow  amidst  its  sands.  But  the 
I  sands  and  the  mud  flud  each  their  suitable 
place  to  settle  in.  To  save  the  cliffs  of  Eng- 
land, therefore,  from  furtlier  degnuiation, — 
to  prevent  the  area  of  Great  Britain  from 
daily  diminution,  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  cut 
off  one  of  the  supplies  of  materials  by  which 
our  havens'  months  are  being  choked  and 
siltf^d  up. 

The  whole  resuik  is,  that  the  heterogeneous 
materials  of  the  cliff  get  soiled,  according  to 
their  kind,  like  convict  prisoners  that  have 


fall(>n  into  trouble.  The  German  Ocean 
shuflles  his  cards  most  resolutely,  but  he 
manages  to  get  the  different  suits  together 
before  the  eml  of  tlie  game.  And  thus  we 
have  at  certain  points,  such  as  Weyl>ourn, 
Sheringham,  and  South  wold,  those  terraces 
of  pebbles  that  are  raised  upon  the  beach  as 
regularly  as  if  they  had  been  piled  there  by 
the  hands  of  men.  ]iut  their  state  is  not  final : 
at  first  they  were  rough  and  irregular  ;  flints 
from  the  chalk,  granite  boulders  from  the 
rock  ;  now  they  are  smooth  and  rounded. 
For  though  the  sea  lH>haves  to  them  in  vari- 
ous style,  sometimes  only  playing  with  tlicm 
iu  gentle  mood.  Karcely  making  them  send 
forth  a  pleasant  rattle,  and  sometimes  thresh- 
ing them  u  ith  the  flail  of  his  angry  billows, 
causing  them  to  spring,  and  clash,  aud  shiver 
into  pieces :  he  never  leaves  them  quite  in 
repose;.  Constant  worry  and  want  of  rest  are 
sure  to  tell  iu  time  ;  he  grinds  and  frets  their 
very  hearts  out ;  and  the  fdings,  the  saw- 
dust, the  raspings  of  his  lapidary  work,  are 
Sano  :  which  thenceforth,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  its  own  proper  course  and  destiny  to 
follow. 

Sand,  therefore,  is  rock  and  other  hard 
substances  reduced  into  powder  of  various 
degrees  of  coarseness.  And  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  sand  in  chaos.  While  the  earth  was 
still  without  form  and  void,  the  material.s  of 
wiiich  sand  is  composed  had  not  assumed 
their  present  peculiar  character.  For  sand  is 
a  highly  maiuifuctnred  article,  and  requires 
time  fur  its  production.  A  bran-new  planet 
can  no  more  have  sands  (unless  ready-made) 
spread  ttver  it.  than  a  new  park  can  be 
atioriied  with  symmetrical  avenues  of  old 
stag-h(.>ad<.Ml  ouk  trees.  Allowing,  then,  for 
the  small  proportion  of  sand  which  the  winds, 
the  rains,  and  tin;  rivers  have  ground  out  lor 
us,  what  an  ohl-establi^hed  concern  the  ocean- 
wave  mill  must  be,  to  have  pounded  thus 
finely  lor  us  the  iuimense  quantity  of  sand 
which  we  have  in^the  world  ! 

A  small  ])urtion.  then,  of  the  sands  of  our 
beach  may  Ini  the  result  of  hu^t  week's  stormy 
springtide;  but  they  are  not.  like  our  coflVe 
for  breakfast,  all  fresh  ground  for  the  occa- 
Hoii.  A  much  larger  contribution  may  have 
been  conveyed  from  the  crag  at  Brann?rton, 
or  the  cliff  at  Bacton.  after  having  b«'en 
treasured  in  those  storehouses  for  thouKinds 
and  thousands  of  years.  Every  handlui  of 
sand  on  earth  must  have  uinlergone  this 
process.  Sometimes  a  natural  cement  reunites 
thc'St!  pounded  morsels,  aud  th(;y  become  are- 
naeiou«i  rock,  or  sandstone.  Old  materials 
are  thus  used  up  again,  and  are  once  more 
serviceable  in  the  world's  masonry.  .Shell- 
sand  is  now  and  then  hanlened  into  marble  ; 
when  the  p'farly  lustre  of  the  fragments  is 
retained,  the  specimens  are  quite  gemlike. 
Our  l>each  happens,  at  this  moment,  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  ripple-mark  of  the  waves,  liy 
the  indentation  of  the  rain-drops  which  f!;ll  . 
in  the   last  shower,   and  by  the  footsetps  of 


bird?  which  have  been  warching  for  their  Now.  thcro  have  been  iDaoja»eiDbl9|re.s  of  i 
daily  forKl.  Just  Fueh  portionrt  of  wiudily  the  habitations  of  man.  called  towno  and  ! 
boadi.  upon  which  wind  has  bcon  drifted  by  cities,  which  have  been  OTcmbelmffd by  some  I 
111"  wind,  are  to  l»e  sj-eii  in  our  musenms  catastroplie.  or  whose  very  site  and  f'ounda-  j 
hiirdcniKl  into  stone,  and  yet  b<»aring  fresh  tions*  have  lieen  .••-wept  away ;  but  there  are  ' 
traces  <»f  waves,  ami  rain-drops,  and  birds,  not  many,  whose  terrestrial  locality  did  not  •' 
tliat  left  marks  of  their  action,  and  evidence  exist  at  a  very  late  hifitoric  epoch.  On  the  ' 
of  their  existence,  ixfrvA  upon  ages — upon  deltas  at  tbe  mouths  of  great  riTers.  in  ',' 
ajr«'s  I  afro.  recently  settled  countrie^y  we  may  look  for  .' 

The  most   poutliern    point  of  the  Norfolk    new  cities  to  arise  ;  the  Kpongy  ieUnilf  of  the 
rou>t  is  a  pr*nin.<:ula  composed  entirely  of  sea-   Parana,  and  the  swamps  of  tbe  Mimnippi. 
sand,  stn^tchinp  four  or  five  miles  from  north    may,  cen Juries  hence,  liecomc  connected. fffm. 
to  siiuth.  liotween  the  (lerman  Ocean  and  the    and   sprinkled    over   with   tbe    canpHfivA 
estuary  of  the  three  rivers,  Bure.  Yan».  and  '  dwellinp-places  of  unborn  colonists.    U»* 
\Vavtni>y.  and  lieinji^  less  than  a  mi h*  in  ex- .  take  Holland  to  lie,  in  great  part,  tbe  delta  o! 
tn'nu>   r)r«'a<Ith.      In   tho    midst    stands    the  •  th<>  IZhine.  we  have  an  instance  of  an  anak-  . 
triwii  cif  (in-at   Yarmouth;   the  portions  ofjrous  process  which  has  taken  place  in  jm>i  ' 
sandy  plain  ai>ove  and  below  which  are  called  '  air<'^  •   but  the  mouth  of  tbe  estuary  of  tbe 
th"  *N'<.»rih  and   South    Denes.    The  exeava- '  Yare  otfcrs  a  still   more  modem  instaoce  of 
tions  for  draining  tho  town,  made  in  1  ."<;")  1,  j  human  seizure  of  the  stranded  siK>ils  of  tbe  ' 
fihowrd  how  deeji  and  unmixed  was  the  sandy    wat<Ts.  ' 

stratum.     The  higliest   pdrlicm  of  the  .^^outh       The  very  recent  changes  that  have  tKcnrred   . 
Denes  is  a  rid;*e  running'  parallel  with  the  !  on  this  spot,  are  fully  proved  by  Mr.  J.   \V.   ! 
sln»r«.'.  and  rais«Ml  not  many  fwi  abovi*  it,  but  \  IJoblx-rils  in  his  *•  Scenery  of  the  liivors  of  ! 
still  commandini;  a  most  jdi'asin;;  panorama  ■  Norforlk  :"  and  he  truly  states  that  **  natural   i, 
(if  M'a   and   land,  town   and   country.     It   is  '  appearances^  indicate  that  the  portion  of  the  |; 
annniilly  used   as  a   race-c«)urse  ;  and  for  a:coa.'»t   c»r  Norfolk,    said    to   have  lH*»*n  d'l*-  Ij 
walk  <»r  a  canter,  there  are  not  many  m«»re  '  tinpniished    by   the    invasion  of  Cerdlc    tb«' 
ehiTrl'ul  ami  healthy  spots  on  the  face* of  the  !  .^axon.  in  the  year  495.  was  not  in  existonco  ' 
earth.    Only,  if  a  Mpiall  comes  on.  there  is!  at  the  remote   era  nhen  that  invoi^ion  wn,"   • 
no  shelter  to  Ik*  had,  unless  one  could,  rabbit- '  etfected."     Swinden,  too.  long  since  obH.Tvid. 
lik«'.  seoop  a  cave  in  the  earth.  On  this  slljrht  j  *•  All  the  reconls   of  Yarmouth  univerNilIv 
eli'vaiion  stands  the  well-kuown  pillar.  call«"d  i  jij»rfe.  that  the  place  where  Great  Yarmouili 
Nrl.-nnV  Monument.     Dnt  llie  whtdc;  penin-'now  standeth.  waa  originally  a  Mnd  in  tb- 
«ula  is  a  nt-arly  level    plain.     It   is  covered    sea.  and  by  d<*^recp.  ffl7»iif  ra-tulit  vndi*.  sip-  ' 
with  lierlia.ir*'.  so  short  and   fine,  that  to  turn    p«ar«'c|  above  water  and  became  dry-bind." 
hli'^'p  and  caltb?  to  fred  tiien*  seems  alnio«t  \      Pry-lantl.    or    make-Udieve    land,    imizhx 
a<  eriM'l   as   driviujjr   tlu-ni   to   ji^raz"  upon  a    appear,  and  yot  not  be  very  tempting:  turt-.-'ort  . 
ir,.,.,.ii  iJiu-sels  earpt't,  wliieli   has  nnderj.'on»'    to.     The    lMn)itatioii  first  otlend  h'Ti-   wa-i 
a  <loz«'n  years  of  ramily  ."crviee.     It   is  mar-    that  excellent  tWi.  the  herrinj.    Atrraotiit' 
vellons  that  th«*y  do  live  and   jrrow.     Nnin-    as  was  the  bait,  the   reader  is  rvt|uestfil  lo   •; 
Imts  of  bfoid   geese  al-o  liiid   the  materials    remenilnr.  in    addition,    that  ibe  now  i.n.id»' 
wlii'uee  to  produce  their  <*i;;X'*  and  ycuiii^.  ,  frrra-Jinua,  on  v»hieh  the  infant  Yarni>'U lb  wa-    , 

Til"   main   a;j:ent    which    now   cauH's  any  '  planted,  was    not   a    mud -bank,  but  a  .-am'- 
eli:in;;e  in  th«*  level  of  the  Denes  is  the  wiinl.  I  bank.     Wi«le   is    the   ditference  in   p4i':nt   i-f 
wiiieli  not    only  depo>it'*s  the  driftin;:  sand    health  and  conifi»rt.     Whether  in  the  Alriiati 
aronrnl  every  tnfl  of  ^rpahs.  but  al.-o  opens  a  !  desi'rt.  or  in  th»se  northern  latitudes  on  fjioh 
\vi<l«T  i;jip  at  any  spot  left  bare  of  vejjet'ition.  !  a  subsoil  ihe  air  above  and  tbe  ."and  belew 
I  l;>liive  that  wt-re  tin*  ('orjwiration  of  (Jreat    are  both  perfectly  dry,  pure,  and  wboli^^on.-' : 
V:irnioiifh   to   shut    up   the   Denes  for  a  lew  .  no  deadly   dews  and   damps    to    staff    ibf 
y'-ar-.   instead  of   allo\vi!i;r   them   to   bo  f -d  .  travell»*r.' or  torment  tbe  resident   n'nh   the 
elo-<".  th'ir  l.'vel  w«miM  rise  rapidly  from  tin-  '.  dreainiii;:  fancy  or  the  waking  tnitb  of  nuked 
aceunndatin;;  deiio.-^it  amon«;st  the  uncropp  d    bou'-s     ami     fevered      blood.      Vigour    and 
h'-rliaire.     ()nthi'  North  Denes  (wheri-  staiul  .  lon^'evity  were  thus  tbe  inheritance  t'l   Yar- 
th"  mills  innnorialised  in   li(»binson  ("ru^ioO,  month.      And  the  county  ncw^pa^KTs    sill 
•■M'r\    tuft    of  Inr/.e   i<i  the   foundation  o'  a    cop.stantly  furnish  u.^  with 'uijslances  of  j:o«d 
hliliHk  ;  jn-t  as  th(?  .\frlean  sand-winds  rii.-etVdks,    who  cannot  In.'    induced  to  quit  tli - 
a   Muull    mound   over  thi;   catx*ase  of  ev-ry  ;  vale  of  tears,  till  th«*y  approach  or  arrive  at 
i:i:ii<  I    I'.'ft    exposed   on   th«.«   surface  of    the    their  hundredth  year.     If  you  bear  a    priid:.'': 
di -«'r!.     <)i!»»  nf  Ihesi'  pyramijls  has  com  •  to  ,  aj^ainst  any  particular  Insurance  Oftiee.  j.iir- 
l«' privut.'ly  desi^rnated   by  a  knot  (»f  yoniji^    chase   Ironi  it  a  heavy  life  annuity.   j.'o  ami 
a«l\.'M!i:r  r-.-'Tli»r.ak  of  Teneritb':*' another    live   at    Oreat     Yarmouth,    and   draw  your 
l.\rl    and    i^daled    elevation,    "The  Table    di\idends  till   they   a^k    in   despair  wh-'thvr 
Moti'itairi."      Tli«'y   ar-   a<linirable   hill>«.    in    yonr  nam*' is  Old  Parr,  or  Mathusrlah. 
^•n:lll.   l««r  iiil'autili"  giouraphers   t<»   explor--    "    "So,"  says  Mandilp.  "this  sand,  by  d;t?lu\'i»n 
with    a    r-ikle-s    «b'terniination    of    makinir    of  tide-,  did  by  little  and  little  lit":  U*  h-.  ud 
-viii.l  d;w,fiv«Tii'.s.  'above  the   waters;    au<h  so.    in   .*horl   tiiU'- 
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after  sandry  fi^henncn,  as  well  of  this  kinj^' 
dom.  as  alM  of  France,  FlaiiilurH.  and  the 
low  couotrics,  yearly  about  the  feoKt  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  resorted  thither, 
where  they  continued  in  tents  made  for  tlio 
purpose  by  the  ppace  of  forty  days,  about 
the  killing,  trimming,  Halting,  and  rolling 
of  herringK,  to  all  that  hither  came  for 
that  purpose."  Yarmouth,  therefore,  could 
bear  on  her  ithield  no  more  appropriate 
device  than  three  glittering  herringf*.  not 
oven  when  she  decapitated  them,  and  re- 
headed  them,  in  the  first  or  second  Edwanl-8 
reign,  with  portions  of  the  lions  from  the 
arms  of  England.  Spelman  tells  us.  that 
"at  the  first  thejr  built  painted  tents  and 
huts  against  the  inclement  air ;  but  by  the 
Kiog*s  (£dward  the  Confessor's)  permission, 
s<ion  more  comely  habitations,  and  shortly 
alU'r  superb  ones." 

This  point  of  our  history  brings  out  the 
fact  that  Yarmouth  had  a  government  before 
it  had  a  fixed  foundation.  The  moral  essen- 
tials of  a  town  preceded  the  material  ones. 
*•  Ord«T  is  heaven's  first  law ;"  it  was  Yar- 
mouth's fundamental  principle.  No  Socialism, 
or  Uv*d  Rjrpublicanism  here.  **  To  repress 
and  prevent  disorders  arising  among  the  mul- 
titude upon  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  her- 
rinjrs  brought  ashore  there,-'  oliserves  Jeakes 
in  his  Charters  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  "  for  want 
ofa  settled  gorernment  in  that  town,  or  as  here- 
after notetl,  for  want  of  a  town  built ;  the 
(('inque)  ports  used  to  send  thither  yearly  cer- 
tain m(>n  0!*  their  bailifls.  that  during  the  time 
of  the  herring  fair  they  might  abide  then*, 
and  govern  all  that  fishing  season.*'  Distnrl)- 
ances  do  arisf*.  but  art*  soon  put  down.  "  One 
of  th>.*  port  liallifTs  doing  his  office  there  was 
killiMl ;''  for  which  the  offender  '*  as  deservedly 
was  hanged."  Even  the  newly  risen  land  is 
not  free  for  whoever  will  to  take  possession 
of;  for.  quoth  Swinden — "The  original  of 
Great  Yarmouth  was  a  sand  in  the  sra  ;  and 
as  then  none  but  the  Kincc  had  any  riglit  or 
title  thereto,  hence  'tis  called  in  the  Imok  of 
Domesday  terra  regis,  t.  <*.,  the  King's  De- 
mesne.'* 

Of  the  herring — the  rich  ore  dug  from  a 
watery  mine— of  the  little  fish  which  could 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  com- 
munity, very  marvellous  tales  have  been  told, 
and  credited.  Jeakes  speaks  of  the  '*  herrings, 
which,  by  a  wonderful  and  rare  providence, 
having  their  constant  course  once  a  year 
round  this  island,  about  the  autumnal  equinox 
begin  to  keep  Uieir  quarters  on  thtse  coasts." 
Pennant,  however,  established  the  general 
currency  of  this  erroneous  piece  of  natural 
history.  His  Idea  that  their  grand  army, 
•tarti ng  ftom  the  Arctic  Circle  is  split  by  the 
Shetland  Islands  into  two  divisions,  one  of 
wliich  traverses  the  east,  and  the  other  tlie 
we^t  roast  of  Great  Britain,  has  Ijoen  (|uietly 
met  l)v  the  statement  of  Mr.  Yarrell.  tliat  tht> 
horring  <loes  not  abound  in  tlie  Arctic  Ocean. 
It  is  true  that  herrings  are  catchaMe  and  equ- 


able later  an<l  later  in  the  season,  (with  several 
exceptions,  liowever.)  as  we  run  our  eye  soulh- 
warils  down  the  miip ;  but  tlie  theory  thence 
deduced  i)y  Pennant  only  shows  the  danger  of 
forming  too  hasty  conclusions  from  a  regular 
consecutiveness  of  any  set  of  events;  or  indeed 
from  any  series,  whether  of  forms  or  actions. 
Fishermen  have  long  and  well  known,  that 
the  herrings  taken  ulf  the  north  of  Scotland 
late  in  spring,  off  Yorkshire  in  summer,  and 
on  the  Norfolk  coa.*(t  in  autumn,  are  quite 
different  fish  ;  pernuinently  different  as  varie- 
ties of  the  species,  and  not  portions  of  the 
same,  or  .similar  shoals.  They  do  migrate,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  from  the  deep  to  the  shallow 
waters  of  their  respective  stations,  on  each  of 
which  the  catch  is  peculiar,  and  al^>o  un- 
changeable in  its  characteristics. 

The  Yarmouth  flshermen*8  numeration-table 
is  founded  on  a  different  principle  to  the  deci- 
mal arithmetic  commonly  in  use.  The  fisher- 
men's tale  is  reckoned  by  fours  instead  of  by 
fives  or  tens,  both  for  green  fish  and  for  cured. 
The  fish  are  counted  by  taking  two  in  each 
hand,  and  throwing  the  four  together  in  the 
heap.    Thus  : 

Four  herrings  make  a  warp. 

Thirty-three  warp  make  a  hundred— one 
huudred  and  thirty-two  fLsh  according  to  the 
Arabic  notation. 

A  *•  hist ''  of  herring  is  defined  by  meitsure- 
ment,  instead  of  by  counting,  but  is  estimated 
to  contain  about  ten  thou<taiid  Yarmouth  her- 
rings ;  st»  that  a  lust  of  Baltic  herring  would 
contain  more,  and  a  ltL<«t  of  Loch  Fine  herring 
fewer  fish.  At  Yarmouth,  the  last  is  thus 
measured  : — the  fi.-h  are  landed  in  certain 
convenient  and  quaintly-shaped  l)iisket.s, 
called  "  swill.s"  of  definite  capacity.  Twenty 
swills  make  a  last;  therefore  the  duty  of 
each  swill  is  to  hohl  five  hundred  herrings, 
and  we  niav  believe  that  it  does  not  much  fall 
short  of,  or  exceed  what  is  required  of  it. 
This  is  the  established  practice  at  Yarmouth, 
the  metropolis  of  herrings.  At  other  points 
of  the  coast,  as  at  Sheringham,  ba.«4kels  used 
for  the  same  purpose  are  called  swills,  but 
are  different  in  size  and  shape. 

The  Yarmouth  herring-boat**,  too,  are  of 
excellent  contrivance.  There  are  three  difler- 
ent  descriptions  fitted  out  for  this  fishery  ; 
the  smallest  are  open  boats,  or  yawls.  But 
the  famous  Yarmouth  yawls  are  ust;d  rather 
for  purposes  of  salvage,  for  giving  aid  to 
vesscU  in  distress,  and  for  rescuing  life  at  the 
last  extremity.  Their  crews  are  c«imp(»sed  of 
men  who  are  an  lionour.  not  merely  to  the 
town  and  to  the  county  they  belong  to,  but 
to  the  entire  British  nation.  I  have  no  room 
here  to  make  any  further  allusion  to  their 
courajrf,  generosity,  and  8elf-<lenial.  The 
perfonnanee  of  the  yawls  is  first-rate.  One 
of  them,  the  Reindeer,  challenged  the  invin- 
cible yacht,  the  America,  and  it  is  In-lioved 
would  beat  her.  The  America  got  out  of  it 
by  refusing  to  sail  for  less  than  live  thousand 
pounds— a  sum  which  she  knows  Yirmouth 
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rr",'      . .  ,.  ^.  .--"    /liir   uroceni  up  and   <lown   li^  roaJ-.  bavia^  i 

biril!  which   »  .                      J  .'.j^TKo   f.«j«  -o«  iUHiK'uil.-<l  b,M*-.a  Ib.ni.  at  t!i- 

daily  food.    Ji  .■/;.:■;&■■-.,'« miles   mi.ldlp    iif  wliicb  U   fa*Wbi-l  a   lart,-   fcjj. 

brach.upoowi  -          .■--.♦■1    ■                   l>a>k.?t.  or-snill."  partly  biea  *;:h  moii.» 

''"^ ,*'"!"', "'  -li'-''     irWHiT  anil   lu  friuk  ll.    Ht  thtse  ro«<ta»  ibc  plu-.- Kf  iLc 

hardenediDt  ■      "  •    _j^  r-;,,  UiIb  place,   aoclior  at  tlie  tolDm   isjwm^nsJ;  n,;.|  ;t 

^P^^J?  jjf  "u  ■'■  '"V  n  copiou* .  U  then  ralBwl.     liuc   in  ptnlnlu  rtai- 1-  ,.r' 

i  .u  ■  rt^^.^i-Hiiii  and  llvu.lbt!  tide,  it  una  fi.uiid  that  th?  will.  nl:,:. 

or  their   '  ■>J*/.-^.n  lying  BlKMitlirouBht  to  Ihi-  surtUci-.  wa?  filW  «.ib  r.-.l 

BgM .  ap  .    -■Jyjyi^.uriK,  la  the,  shrimp*.    Tlie  niwi  loot  ihc  hint,  k^l  i;.(ir    ■ 

r,t«.t\,  --SiSijXifi  or  IndiKCFtioii.  ■  own  coimstl,  gnl  nets  madv.  »r..].  Ut. ■..»..-.    . 
jf*V*Ci^  piiini-  of  ■■  pin-   had  lilt  (ir*t  gii1li<<rini;  of  the  bair^i.-'ni    i 


'rfW/tfiT' <>r-Hitikk'!<''— thi!  to  In!  ^haml  with  otbii?.     Thoie  vt . 


■;  ,((«'jl^'illiu'iu)t  and  witoury    alioiit  vifht^  i-ail  of  rhrimn   boat*.  i|' 


Litorina  '  little  fliH't  liy  thi-nif«lvti'.    Bat  the r  e(i^[.'.v. 
ik-K  bail!  dooi!'t1iat    tlic  dri-dg-int;   of   thi;    aew^ii'ti,\\t'i 


''^  i^  fliecJ  Ik>c1c  airain.      The  '■  ovstiT   bt'drt    ba.-i    iinoile<I   llieir 
<Si  Kr^jTilirniul 


n  oDtlct,  wb.-ib'  r 


2r^  !fV«  'l*'''!  '"  'if  .f  •on*  bur-  ■  bn-aking  up  thi-  nbrinp  gruuiiJ*  ;  i 
^  .^JLisg-l)™'^  Wvaibi-r.  whieh  |  art-  non-  nblipfl  to  go  ^luthranls  ii 
^t'jLg  SiJ*  Cllckl«-^bt1ll^  like  the :  luki-,"  towanl^  (.'ortoa.  for  u  tat, 
^^j^^tiAt   barlmor,   ouly  inakci>  i  vaich. 

^^^^^  il^g*    flrop    anolior,    and  i     Uul  we  mupt  ni-ither  IbrsM  that 

'  rldf  it  out. ,  visiting;  lands  but  lately  thtiivn  up 

tit'rn  rolled  ,>ea,  hit  tlic  truubU!><oiiiecoaM:4Ui'ni.'<-: 

y  hi^iM •*"■■''"'""""'  >-'i""f''^''"ly  lopi"?- ,a  recvnl  appcaranoc.     A  bar  of  si-  ' 

/,  "r^Syet  have  Knne  on  with  ibt'ir  M- 1  acruMi   yn    widr  au    rstnarv   %)n 

I  ^^'!^t*^^  ^*  '^  nothinj;  hail   hapjwiii'd. !  rivers  liavu  to  And  un  outlet,  «b. 

/  a^'^brir  ballaM  Hlickiug  to  tba  undurniili 

//  «i^[»|f  of  thuir  declc,  juat  wrnil  to  jiruvi 

•!  ^''^Jfpwl*  Ibat  had  bi.'i-n  oxvcnlcd. 

'  '^^i^'"'  Yurmoulb  liao  bi-eo  pokhim^kI  of 

''   £  iM"*''"'''  tboufcb   piTlinpii  nut  niuri' 

1  ^S^^'*^  """'  '"'''■'■■■K'I'uut:!.    Not  to  nieii- 

.,  'iiic  fnrly-threi!  iJiiiif.  and  upvurd^.  ut 

S  1^  thA<i«">'l  K.illui>.  uilh  uhich.  in   l:ilT. 

H^ftimthHl   thu    Kiny'it  Miui*ty,  fur  the 

■I  SI«e  ""•'  i:"!'""^"  or  '-'alni'— in  fiitiT  tiDU-» 

)/ 5^«t  riiurt.-en  ..I   —  ■■    -    ■    - 


'/« 


l.')■la1lli^0l    ilwlf    i|UiL-lly.    wilW-ut    •■•aw    i 
dlfflcullic*  beinff  raisul.      People  ulio  m  i 
d<iwn  to  Gorlccton.  on  the  Sullulk^M-.- -fit'  '' 
harbour,  imci'  i-r  twice  in  thv  vmt.  Ii.r  lb-  -i 
fttkv  of  ihi'  iHwi-iy  walk  on  tbf  plrr.  i!i-  lu-y   ] 
p^ijiK  ■)r  iJiippin^,  ami  ibv  curIon^  ;i>:-nr':i 
ofnllvctiil  uav<~!'tiibc'fu:M.-nat  hlfibvut-r  :: 
it*   Hinilfrn    ulilv ;   liuliilny   iHiip].'  m  lii.u 
tIilnk><rtlii-eBr(>andexp(.tlPudniiuj;i»D<:r-.  i- 
>r  viiirsnhich  tbUplntNiiit.  wrll  u.>  ic.'d. 


viiliu"!-    T^o  "f  tl"'"i'  >'>"  Norfolk  aiul  { pliitliirm  ban  laki 

jfcf  Tr"-5awn(y.  rtill  mrvivc  a-id  n)'«^<'n'icl'-,)c<'nlll'Inl'Q  wlm  eomi-  Ih.to  iiinjp! 


If  ibc  in''4^"'.*>  ^^1'^  rui«i«i-  u-Eii  iiie  H'nii-r- J  Kfiiiii'inrii  wim  viiuii-  111 
ii  aUG- alihun>?n  thry  liavu  ni'arly  ri-acbcil  thf-)  tliuinM-Uiv.  ilu  not  ilri-ni 
'I  W "f  thrii-^-on-  yrar-  and  teu— far  U'Vond " bulldnv  m  rariiiiiulb  !■•  put  th- Laibur  hw    . 
'    Ihi-  u^u;Il  limit  of  a  i-liipH  Iif-.    Jtnt  a  ti->m-1  '  It"  actual  nurkitii;  Irim. 
of  vet  more  ailvanci.ll  aj;e  bad.  aud  ntuy  kIIU  |     Tim   pn-i-ni    haven's  inoulk  »ii:i!i  n.i 
bu>'"   bin-  home   in  tbii>  |iurt,— thi-  ]b!t!«-T.  i  iltM/baritiii  it^  nptriy  «iib   »ttcb  l<ni.i-  uj!   ' 
'  ^al.  •'iuhly.  or  thcrenbiHiIp.    .^In-  hnii  laxAy  \  ili-ci>ion.  bavini;  at  la^  Ix-i-n  -  )>riiU)!L:>-  :';i"   i 
bii'n  Ti'iioratiil  and  n-cmiA-lracti'd,  at  u  uoi-i  j  i>ui'  rrrii-yn  conrM>  tii  rriituc  i-nt  iiiin  ;b>  - 1   , 
I    icn'aii-r  lluii  tliul  of  a  ii'tv  ship.  ri'laininL- nil  lln'iu'i-nv  iwii  Kn-at  pti^n'.-i,"  t*  i!>i>  a->'I.'>' 
;    till-  old-fa^hionti)  pi'culiarities  u1'  h' r  Imibl. ,  Hhicli,    by    the     piT-t-vvriit;    liHiiir!.-y 
\\  whiih    bavi-    Im*ii    w-vrn-ly  ti-fiiil    by   her   Vunnoulh    nii-n.   -naji  nnwp  in-wliu  :!■■'■ 
I   having  w-albercl   Ibi-  dMrncllv   kuV*  of  cutle  inn  over  tlioD-nm' into  the -m."    T.i- 
I    llctolBT.  IMl.                                                     ,nli<,|..  liMorj-  of  tlH'  l,atli*r  niunif.j;-  '.h-  ;. 
I        A  wiinl  on  t)ii>  i-l.rlmiMrs  iKforn  liiililiiiK  .  wiurini;  dink'iiltti>.-  uri-ine  frMn a  v Mli/:- ■! 
[I  adii-ntii  tin:  Vnrmunih  thct.    Slirimp  cuii-t>l|'ont-ntiori  wllb  th- ■■kini!iusc»ud.t>...1>.ii; 
Ii   an.' unurc (if  tljo  uruat  ililfi'mir".  in  ItmiMirinf  lh«i'iia-l.andoribi'iiibn4tnu:t i<fi-'j'iiilii. 

and   appirarunci-.  l-m.-n   tli.-  nd   and  tl Tn-m  llii-  li-nlh  yi-n- of  KvuEclvlniii-".  ■.!!■ 

'I  broun  >|i-cii'i^  Doth  ur-  lunL'lit  In r<-.  imt  in  '  1'hinii-.  Inr  \  vitih ili..>  i'»iir<-  of  tU-  1..;^'- 
I  i<  vvdill'ir'nt  localiiii':'.  Thi' bmuii. ur  "ilul-  luiiaii  I» )i' ihi'iiiL'tit  lerrc IcnL'" dii>i  ti-<V' <.".■ 
.  tin."  kind."  I»tak-n  ub.n;,'  rlinn-.  ami  in  lli.'  bv  n-af..ii  ol  much  Samle.  br-'iid.t  Ir.tr.  :l- 
].  b*rNi.ur:  tin-  nil  mrl  'wily  in  lb.'  nuiK  or  Himi-by  Ibu  rai.i'of  tliciii-J.  IhaUJti->liL..;f 
;'■  uut  III  ■'■-II.  The  pr-i.'iii  rriMib'  uii-1  b'L-alit.v  of  ^h<lnld'-^<■  |<hiia)-)  thirviu.  an.]  |i.int:-.-  1; 
I'   till-  pil  ^llriIn|l  tl^ll••r>  na'  uci-idiiiliillv  dis-   n-U'ini  iiio.tc  uf  the  uianJi  irroiindf  Ln-is^' 

,    c'lVi-rMl  M.inu  llltvor  ^iMv  v<i ^ii.'  Tbi-'finn  laiul.    The   uhli-h   iiiacpb-'  and  i----' 

'  liKky  hit  W.I1  mail-'  l>v  M.m-  I»kit>  tlnit  were  conM  iii>t  n-i'<'ivclli-lludd-ii  inKii.-bf.:-.,:.^.'l 
•  '  inipbr.nl  in  ri-c.m-iLii'_'  \<>fl  aiirlior-  by  a  niaiini-rni- Ibcy  w.-rtavi'ui.towwil."  la.iU'-.sU 
;'  i.r.--.,.-.  which  i.-  .Mll-d  •■  Mn'-p.n;.-."  Two  may  Ih-Ti-li-n-  In-  punltuicd  fi*  (.L-ni:;:  a 
.    Ihuu.  :it  a  cirtaiti  di-).ini-<-  IbMn  i-.n-h  (.tlii-r.  ■  w■n^itl^-I■  jc;>l"n-iv  en  the  «bolo  miI-i-t.!  vt  .-.i    | 
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riTcr ;  and  especially  rei>pcct*Hi{<  the  preserva- 
tion of  Breydon,  the  noble  expanse  that  now 
receirca  the  flood  tide,  and  ^rve:^  u.s  a  i-cner- 
voir  of  a  power  which,  twice  a  day,  scours  out 
the  month  of  the  haven,  and  keeps  its  entrance 
in  a  navigable  state.    Outlets  bad  been  made, 

j   but  again    and    again  became    unavailable. 

I  **  The  stormy  wind  and  pea  prevailing,  the 
mouth  of  the  fifth  haven,  which  had  cost 
gn*at  sums  of  money,  was  thereby  choked,  and 
stopped  up."  In  this  extremity,  with  ruin 
ptaring  them  in  the  face,  it  was  finally  con- 
cluded, after  many  consultations  and  mature 

i  dellberatious,  that  wUerea-s  the  churcli  of 
St.  Nicholas,  in  Yarmouth,  was  then  po«9csa-ed 
of  some  money,  a  great  quantity  of  plate,  and 
many  costly  omaraents  and  vestments,  the 
name  shtmld  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  make  a  navigable  passage.  "  And 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  said  haven  did  not  long 
coQtinue  in  that  course,  but  the  Mxtio  stoppe<i 
upp  agene."  Until  at  last.  In  1500,  a  Dutch 
engineer,  named  Joas  or  Joyce  Juhn:«on,  "  a 
man  of  rare  knowledge  and  experience  in 
works  of  that  nature*."  was  brought  from 
Holland,  and  appointed  master  of  the  works, 
with  wages  of  four  shillings  per  duy  ;  anil  by 
him  the  seventh  and  present  haven  was 
constructed. 

Hicrus,  or  Yarc,  is  the  name  of  the  Mream 
which  has  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  occu- 
pants of  new-formed  land,  the  colonists  of  the 
sands,  whence  the  town  was  first  named 
Hiermutli — without  the  aspirate,  Jermouth 
— which,  pronounced  in  Saxon  fasliion,  is 
Yarmouth.  And  without  entering  into  local 
R(|uabbles,  philosophers  like  you,  geutlc 
reader,  and  myself,  will  honour  the  "  Inha- 
bitantes  of  Greuto  Yermoutbe"  for  the  spirit 
they  have  shown,  and  the  struggle  they  have 
gone  through,  with  but  little  help  from 
friends  and  neighbours.  **  Their  charges 
have  al wales  ben  very  grcate,  and  their 
Lundes  and  Ilcvenewes  verye  smalle.  for  they 
do(i  live  onlic  by  there  trades  unto  the  Seas, 
and  thercliye  doc  mayntcine  thcmselfs,  there 
wifes  and  families,  and  the  whoUe  Estate  of 
the  said  Townc" :  never! heloss,  by  courage 
and  self-flependciice,  by  putting  a  resolute 
shoulder  to  the  impeded  wheel,  by  helping 
themselves  instead  of  intreating  others  to 
come  and  help  them,  they  have  gone  on — 
and  may  they  prosper! 


INFORMATION  AGAINST  A  POISONER. 

TiiK  subject  of  the  present  information,  or 
the  hero  of  the  present  story  is  an  Emanation. 
I  should  say  rather  the  heroine,  for.  like  the 
imrA  famous  poisoners  of  Italy  and  France, 
the  thing  is  feminine.  Men  tremble  at  her 
poft,  romantic  name— which  it  has  been  the 
goo<l  fortune  of  few  among  us  never  to  have 
heard — Malaria. 

No.  she  is  not  crowded  courts,  drains,  bad  air, 
and  all  that  kind  of  bother.  She  is  an  Emana- 


I  tion  in  her  own  right,  not  of  mortal  manufac- 
ture. Foul  city  uir  is  not  Malaria.  Foul 
city  air  saps  the  foundation  of  our  fleshly 
castles,  an<l  makes  wide  the  breach  by  which 
Typhus  enters,  but  foul  city  air  generates  no 
fever  by  itself,  and  the  fevers  for  which  it 
i  makes  working  ground  and  elbow-room  are 
:  all  contagious  fevers,  passed  from  hand  to 
■  hand.  Malaria  destroys  with  a  poison  bowl 
exclusively  her  own  ;  the  fevers  she  produces 
are  not  communicable  by  the  touch  from 
man  to  man ;  they  arc  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent, known  to  us  in  this  country  in  their 
mildest  form,  as  ague,  for  example :  In  other 
climes,  Malaria  destroys  with  a  more  terrible 
energy,  sweeping  men,  women,  and  children, 
down  by  thousands.  Ilerbowl  is  there  filled 
with  its  strongest  dose,  producing  fevers,  re- 
lUittent  in  form  or  even  continued  ;  still  in 
no  casi.>  contagious. 

It  may   profit  us  to  know  a  little  of  the 

story  of  this  poisoner.    She  riscti  from  the 

I  surface  of  the  earth,  her  form  is  airy,  imper- 

.'  ccptible  to  any  of  our  senses.    She  can  no 

more  be  grasped  by  the  chemist  than  Titania 

.  herself.      We  know  her  only  liy  her  deeds, 

j  and  they  are  terrible.     Her  deeds  were  crutle 

facts  less  than  two  centuries  ago :  it  is  only 

about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  since  her 

existence  wits  inferred  from  them  by  Lancisi, 

an  It4ilian  physician,  who  wrote  a  book  al»out 

the  year  iGOo,  upon  the  noxious  effluvia  from 

marshes.      She  is  a   daughter    of  the  sun, 

unable  to  exist  within  the  arctic  circle,  never 

connng  forth  during  the  cold  season  of  our 

temperate  regions.  re(|uiring  nothing  less  than 

the  comfortable  sustained  warmth  of  at  least 

sixty  degrees.     In  warmer  climates  she  can 

:  be  most  active  where  the  heat  is  greatest. 

j  The  tropical  heats  of  the  West  Indies  develope 

!  all  her  energies. 

Like  many  fleshly  workers  under  heat,  the 
impalpable  Malaria  also  requires  a  little 
soaking  of  the  clay,  a  little  drop  of  something 
moist  to  keep  her  active.  Dryness  does  uot 
wait  her  corrupt  humour.  As  Venus  sprang 
out  of  the  sea,  Malaria  will  rise  out  of  u 
swamp,  in  full  perfection.  In  this  country 
she  doles  out  of  her  liowl  the  intermittent 
fever  poison  almost  wholly  on  our  eastern 
coast,  in  parts  of  Kent,  Essex,  Cambridge- 
shire, Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  East 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  where  there  are  marshes, 
fens,  or  low  grounds,  sometimes  overflowed 
with  water.  Within  the  present  century, 
the  elbow-room  of  Malaria  in  this  country 
I  has  iK'cn  very  much  contracted  by  the  drainage 
j  works  that  have  converted  marsh  into  dry 
'  land.  Agues  are  become  rare  among  us, 
I  though  they  were  once  common  even  la 
I  London.  Of  agues  contracted  in  London, 
i  both  James  L  and  Oliver  Cromwell  died. 

Along  the  low  coast  of  Holland  the  ague 
cup  is  carried  up  and  down.  For  ages  it  has 
been  quaffed  by  the  dwellers  about  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  near  Rome.  Malaria  has 
almost  undisputed  sway  over  the  whole  district 
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I   of  tbcMarcmnn,  n-blch  iHinadcb/hcT  Dtrnct ! 

1   for  many   Icajjui^a  of   almont  uninbnliilablc  | 

land.    At  tho  closl^(l^tlle  rninj-  reason,  wbcn 

tbe  «[in  beatson  the  damp  rurt'Ktn  in  Nortbcra  ! 

InUia,     cTcrylliinK  wbich  baa  tbo  lircath  of 

1   IiruinntloctlvcljdcBcrlatbem.    Tbol[giT3fio 

'     uptatbc  bins    tbi<  anlcIopi'S  onil  wild  bci|;ei 

||   mako  iacursionb  into  tbe  cidtivatcd  plaia 

I'   and  tbosc  perBoDS,  Each  M  dlk-bearera, 

i|   miUlarv  officers,  wbo  (i«  obliged  tolravi...  . 

I     Ibt!  fori'st   n  tbe  intErvcafof;  montis,  flfrrec 

t|   thitl  not  M  mucb  &!i  a  bird  ciui  W  beard  or 

'     sevnin  thcfTittbtnil  MiiLudc. '    Oat  of  wha 

presence  do  tboy  fly!     They  fly  l)ctnrc  the 

riHine  of  tlie  glinstiy  poimncr.     Tim;  Hbnn 

Muluria,  who  will  ossL-rl  her  sway  over  tbow 

wijods  until  Ibc  days  of  extreme  heat  are  at 

We  have  obtained  from  I)r.  IValson'H 
lectures  all  Ibc  iurorniation  we  arc  )liviii|;  on 
lite  tiulycct  of  the  poisonings  cummilled  by 
Malaria. 

ReprcKDt  beat  by  lire,  ami  it  may  be  Mid 
that  a,l  four  elpmeoW— wf  mean  llie  old- 
fatib ion ed four— miut  unite  In  Ibe  pniducllon 
of  italaria.  Tbero  mnst  be  lire,  air,  «ntcT, 
nnd  earth  aleo.  IT  earth  were  not  efwiitial 
tlien  Ma.lar»  could  board  nhiiB"  out  at  iwa 
between  the  troplcii.  Uut  she  <1uca  uolliing 
nf  tbe  kind,  i>hc  only  Iwards  tlicm  when  they 
toneb  Btui7«f])ei'CoaEl& 

Itut  baa  riie  nollilnR  rcgctablc  in  lier 
aneri-lry  1  Where  there  ia  earth  nubjitt  to 
iniicb  heat  and  much  DioiMure,  ne  Ufuall; 
fiiiil  ranii  regelstion,  and  much  vegetable 
ileen.v.  Tlicrelbre  it  box,  Irnm  be  lirxt,  been 
B^d  and  nawveryj^uefa  :y  mid,  that  ilucay 
i>I  vi-j^-lable  niutliTl^eascntialtolh  forming 
(it  Malaria.  There  Ix  no  Ague  formed  amang 
thi  rotten eibbage  Icuvra  i>f  Covvnl  Gardcu, 
ir  fifctt'tepinongerB'  yanlr  '-  '  — '■-     *"■  ' 


poola  of  cater  ^taadingln  tbe  rock  tren  «  I 
clear  that  tbe  eoldlen  eagnly  eoemmpti  I 
a)>out  thetn.  Tfc?  place  praTedjwsb'ltt-oUM 
any  fen.  Several  of  t£e  tam  were  raized  ' 
with  violent  rew^le'nt  irrv  befcre  tbcy  l! 
could  raftVfl  from  the  bivouac  next  Dorninf,'.  ii 
I  ^flcr  the  battle  of  TalaTRl,  tip  army  }■ 
retrcg led  along  (he  course  of  the  Gaadiana.  i' 
ITbecoBjtry  WMMdr_v  for  wintrfnin.  that  M 
■the  Ter course  wan  no  more  Ihui  line  of  jl 
detached  pooK  Tbe  troops  aloog 4ii Ini:!!  ,| 
I  " (nlfcrcd,'' says  Dr.  FerguBon,  "ftwaionii-  ii 
'  tent  tbvvra  of  furh  dcatructire  malignttj.thKl  j 
tbe  enemy,  and  alt  Europe,  beliered  tbitbt 
BrltlsbbanfwnscKtb^ted.-'  >l 

Tbe  river  Togua  al  ti^bon,  About  in  ;. 
miles  broad,  seporateix  healibj  &i^  a  ricklv  ; 
region.  On  tbu  heallbv  side  ibo  fonntir^ 
hare  hill  and  rock,  wi(E  wnler-conrw*.  'On  >: 
Ibc  other  vide,  the  Alenlejo  load  if  quite  dry,  ' 
flat,  and  sandy.  That  side  Is  held  in  occupt  ^ 
(Ion  by  Jlalaria.  )n  and  neu  Uf^bou  to*  ' 
many  gardens  in  wUebatonenfervoIrs  botd  ' 
water  during  the  Ume  montba'  draa;;hf.  11 
water  font  and  pulrid.  cloiK  to  tite  boaws  and 
the  Bleep  in  g-rooniB.  These  reservolrf  do  net  ' 
hrecd  fever,  among  people  who  Vivf  and  i 
breathe  in  their  alniospneru  ;  yet  one  nif^l'i  i 
uleep  npon  tbe  mod;  ihore  of  the  Aknlqo.  , 
where  no  water  at  al  boa  been  fwn  ttr  |- 
monlhs — no  putrid  water  ever— would  pnb-  | 
alily  secure  to  the  peasant  a  strong  dowDf 


„._     , That 

a  i-inall  fiu't.     Dr.  William  Keritiison  has 

liroiight  tof^ther  more  di-cinivu  proof  that 

Malnria  may  eTift  where  there  in  not  only  no 

ileeaylnp:  vegetable  mutter.  Iiul  no  vegetatton. 

In'.iiiinist,  1T!I4,  afli>r  a  very  Ixit  nud  dry 

3Uinm<T,   tbe   Eucllsb  army   iu  Iddlaml  eii- 

cainped  at  lto«eiidul  und  OoKtcrbout.     The 

Mi.i  111  Ttohruilal.  tbii  valley  of  roses,  wua  a 

level  plain  iif  dry  sand,  wliere  thi-re 

vi-);elati«n.    It  was  Ibe  same  nt  (>a> 

Tii  wilbln  k  few  im;heH  of  the  surface  this 

Liiil   wax  ]iercolal(il  wilb  water   of   oood 

,  mIUj  :  that  in  tn  ray,  (\i  tn  drink,  and  not 

at  all   putrid.      L'pnu   thiii  (inmod  Malnrin 

I   priKlnced   jutermillrnt  nuil  rcndtti'nt  fi!vers 

'   in  nlimidance.     It  wasufteratlrj  hot  mmmin- 

'   thill  the  Hrltish  army  iu  Walehereo,  over  a 

K<)it   of   the  same   kind,  a  fiiH'   while  Nind 

ul-<int  a  third  purt   clay,  sunenil  under  tbe 

vii'li'nce  of  Malaria  }Hiins  neV'r  to  tn-  fnr- 

I   ifiitti'n.  nn'l  "  almost   uii[ireci.'di'n(i'd  in  tbe 

I   annaUof  warfart-.'' 

In    IfUU   in-venil   reginienla  in  Spain   en- 

I   eaimie<l  iu  a  lialf-drieil  ravine  thai  Imd  U:n 

\-M-iv   Ihi-  Blonv  I>">1   iif  a  H'litt'rHT'UirKe.     h 

cinilaim-d  Heitln'r  vei,--lii(i<in  m.r  mud.     Tbe 


ThU  docd  not  luetto  to  say  that  tbe  pnviurt  . 
of  vegetable  decomposition  is  not  an  unwlmV 
some  ihlntr.  It  means  that  it  it  not  Mabirli 
All  that  in  reqmrod  for  the  prodtietliin  s! 
Malaria  seems  to  be  that  an  abwlwr.t  nil! 
lie  soaked  with  water  and  tbn  dried.  Th- 
higher  the  drying  tempentve,  anil  llii; 
(luickvr  tbe  procvHi,  tbe  more  plfollAit  and 
ttie  niore  virulent  will   bo  Uie  polioo  {nine-  | 

Malaria  sjirlnfcn  rather  from  a  rarloce  t)>;>t  , 
bat  ill;!  1>ecn  wetted  bns  heen  dried,  than  frem  ' 
a  KuiTaco  that  conlinueH  to  be  wet.  Thr  ' 
ed);es  ofa  swamp  wbich  dry.  become  wtl.  'T 
■Iry  again,  according  to  b«*sMs0D,  aK  uoi- 
dangerr.na  tban  the  pe^p«tlla^r»-et  jnvd  , 
In   Ibe  centre.      When  sIkuh  liarr  ovfr-    i 

I  flowed  their  Imnks  and  ea  retired  apt!  .  it 
la  IVoro  the  dried  or  haVdrM  .ground  un 
cilb'T  side  of  them  Iba  frrvitome 

l.iiw  di.inp  tirnunds  ibl'ka.Te'bcmi  dryiaf; 

Isn  producing  ferera. 'become  health;  wb-u  : 
Ibe  rain  ffts  In  that  floods  them  over,   ^'ll•1^ 

I  evi'r  Mulnrla  has  power  to  poiNin,  rfic  i^  tuiTt 
prmliiclive  of  dlM-acc  and   death,  aawf  uJ 

I  fevers,  in  hot  and  dry  years,  than  in  yeu< 
thai  are  rold  and  moinL  In  ibc  We»t  lL<liii. 
in  tiK-  blRher  groaoiU,  the  cooler  lurl'^ 
MatiiriadlspmseepoWn  in  itn  milder:  func. 
produc'ng  aguei ;  lower  down,  in  wirmi-r 
ImclH.  remiltt-nl  Avers  are  be  coiifttfHi  ftrm, 
lait  in  the  liwest  nml  tbe  Lollest  parts,  (he 
r-ver  '\«  eoiitlnuHt.  This  fac  is  carioo^y  il- 
liif^lmted  by  one  of  Dr.  Fergncoo'se 
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In  1816  the  British  garrison  of  English 
Harbour,  in  Antigua,  happened  to  bo  <li»«poswl 
in  three  different  liarruclcM,  one  three  hundred. 
(»ne  five  hundred.  an<l  one  fix  hundred  IVet 
nliove  the  level  of  llit;  marnhes.  TIio  doclt- 
yard  was  among  the  marshes  thenisi'lves; 
and  the  marshes  were  so  pestiferous,  that  it 
often  happened  that  a  we[l-»easoned  soldier, 
coming  down  from  the  upper  imrraclcs  in  full 
health  to  mount  the  nighJt-guanl,  was  seized 
with  furious  delirium  wliile  standing  sentry. 
and  died  of  yellow  fever,  or  of  somi'thing  viry 
like  it.  thirty  hours  after  he  had  been  eiirri>-d 
up  to  his  liarracks.  In  those  upper  barrack^, 
including  women  and  children,  nofevi»r(»fsiiiy 
kind  afflicted  those  who  did  not  go  down 
upon  duty.  In  the  middle  harnu'ks,  ut  a 
height  of  five  hundre<i  feet,  there  occurred  a 
little  fever,  hut  not  much  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  lower  barracks,  every  man — evi'u  of 
those  who  did  not  go  down  to  the  margin's — 
was  attacked  with  n>in:ttent  fever,  and  oni* 
died.  The  Italians  in  the  neighlK>urhood  of 
the  Pontine  Marches  have  been  taught  by 
experience  to  perch  thoir  villagtrs  on  hills. 

It  IS  after  the  heat  of  summer,  in  autumn. 
that  the  poison  of  Malaria  begins  to  \«ork. 
Where  the  venom  is  peculiarly  concentruttMl, 
it  may  kill  speedily,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
MMitinels  just  mentiont'd  ;  but  in  temperate 
climates,  the  poisi^n  is  both  weaker  and 
slower  in  its  action.  Many  of  the  m»'n  who 
inhaled  tin;  poison  of  Malaria  at  Walchereu, 
experienced  no  ba«l  ellV-ets  until  thfy  had 
D'turned  to  England,  and  perhaps  HvcmI  for 
some  months  at  home.  Irish  harvfstrrs 
carry  the  poison  honii*  with  them  frfquently 
from  liincolnshire.  and  are  attacked  with 
agues  weeks  or  months  afterwards  in  Ireland, 
on  the  provocation  of  an  east  wind  or  a  ehill. 

It  is  also  a  widl-known  fact,  that  tlie  in- 
habitants of  districts  siiliject  to  Malaria 
Is'corae  seasoned.  At  Waleheren,  the  natives 
would  not  lK.'lieve  that  th.'ir  home  was  nn- 
heulthy.  In  the  pestilential  plains  of  E>tre- 
madura,  the  natives  averriMl  that  the  soldiers 
were  swept  oft  by  mushrooms  The  «ea«oneil 
inhabitants  of  such  malarious  places  are  not. 
however,  strong  or  long-lived  men.  They  are 
punv,  sallow,  feeble,  spiritless,  alioundiiig  In 
swelled  b<dlies  and  wast"il  limlis.  Even  the 
stringers,  having  had  their  dose  of  f-ver. 
b«'corae  seasoned  to  the  poison.  The  French 
g«'nenil  Monnot,  who  commanded  for  seven 
Vfjir-*  at  Flushing,  n'ennnn-'nded  ther«'fore 
that,  howevpr  officers  and  men  might  d«'mur, 
garrisons  should  Imj  kipt  stationery  in  un- 
healthy places.  lie  adduces  the  instance  of  a 
Krefich  regiment  in  Waloheren,  which  sullVred 
in  the  second  year  of  its  residence  then*,  only 
half  the  sickness  it  had  suffered  in  the  lir^'t 
year,  and  in  the  thinl  year  almost  none  at  all. 

To  the  statement  that  the  dwellers  in  a 
district  subject  to  Malari.i,  though  seasoued, 
are  unhealthy  in  it,  an  exception  has  to  bf> 
inaile  in  the  case  of  the  negro.  "To  him." 
says  Dr.  Ferguson,  "  marsh  miasmata  arit  in 


fact  no  poison.  The  wiirm.  moist,  low  and 
b'eward  situations  where  these  pernicious 
exhalations  aiv  generated  and  ctmcentrated, 
)>rove  to  him  congenial.  He  delights  in 
them,  for  there  he  enjoys  life  and  health. 
as  much  as  his  feelings  are  abhorrent  to  the 
curnMits  of  wind  that  swi'ep  the  mountain 
tops,  where  alone  the  whites  find  security 
against  endemic  fevers." 

There  is  uNo  an  exception,  again  in  favour 
of  the  black  colour,  among  swumps.  The  ex- 
halations from  black  peat-moss  are  iiixUl 
positively  ni»t  to  occasion  intermittents.  Th»» 
marshy  tracts  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  c«»vered  with  peat  mo.ss  are  i|Uite 
free*  fViun  fevers.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
instance  of  the  Dismal  Swamji,  which  covers 
a  hundred  and  lifly  thousand  acres  on  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia  and  North-Carolina. 

What  else  we  have  to  say  about  Malaria 
will  chiefly  concern  certain  (H'cularities  of 
character  an<l  habit,  by  a  knowledge  of  which 
we  may.  in  case  <»f  nee<l,  perhaps  be  able  to 
protect'  ourselves  against  her  deadly  enmity. 

Like  many  other  bad  things  Malaria  is  most 
dangerous  at  night ;  she  poisons  in  the  dark 
most  elhcsuMously.  To  sleep  out  of  doors  in  a 
nialariou**  district  is  to  ensure  the  imbibiticm 
of  the  pftison.  A  ship  of  war  having  touched 
at  tlu'  island  of  St.  Thomas,  sixteen  of  the 
crew  slept  several  nights  a-ishore — all  of  these 
had  yellow  fever,  and  thirteen  died.  The 
two  hundred  anil  eighty  other  men  went 
freely  a'ihore  in  parties  of  twenty  and  thirty 
during  tli<>  day.  returning  to  the  ships  at 
night.  N«)  illiH'ss  occurred  among  them, 
."^uch  ca'^es  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
The  n.'aper.^  in  the  Campo  Morto.  a  part  of 
the  fatal  Marenma,  arc  allowed  to  sleep  for 
two  hours  at  mid-day  :  it  is  then  only  that  they 
can  do  so  without  danger.  All  stning«'rs  are 
admonished  at  Rome  not  to  se«*k  coolness  by 
crossing  the  Pontine  Mairshes  after  the  heat 
of  the  tlay  is  over.  Though  they  an;  cros<ed 
in  six  or  eight  hours,  many  travellers  who 
traversi'tl  them  at  night  have  Immmi  attacked 
by  vi(dent  and  mortal  fevers.  Wi.-e  peupl(>. 
therefore,  in  malarious  <listricts  will  avoid  the 
night  air  altogi'ther. 

In  the  next  place  it  should  be  born 3  in 
mind  that  Malaria  not  onlv  resembles  other 
evil  doers  in  her  love  of  night  attacks,  but 
that  sh'»  aNo  en-eps  stealthily,  as  cuie  who 
love<  the  ground  and  tend-  by  habit  r»minou>ly 
downwanls.  This  may  be  one  rea-^on  why 
it  is  esp'Tially  dangerous  to  lie  ibiwn  in  the 
night  air  when  >Ii»?  is  abroad.  For  this  n'as<»n. 
says  Dr.  Fergu-^on.  *■  in  all  malarious  seasons 
and  count  ri«'s,  th'*  inhabitant**  of  ground  lloor-s 
are  uniformly  atfectr-d  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  tho«!e  «»f  ih«'  upper  stories.  Aeeonl- 
inu:  t"  oilicial  return^,  during  the  last  sickly 
sea-^on  at  Uarbadoes,  the  proportion  of  those 
taken  ill  with  fever  in  the  lower  apartments 
of  the  barraeks  exceeded  that  of  the  upper 
by  one-third,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  epidemic.     At  the  same  time  it  was 
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obRcrvc<l,  that  the  deep  ditches  of  the  forts, 
even  though  they  contained  no  water — and 
still  more  the  deep  ravines  of  rivers  and  water- 
courses— al>ounded  with  malarious  poison." 
At  Ihe  barracks  of  Spanish  Town,  in  Jamaica, 
three  men  were  found  to  be  attacked  with 
fever  on  the  ground  floor  for  every  one  that 
was  attacked  upstairs.  The  ground  floor  was 
not  used  as  a  barrack  after  this  discovery  had 
ber>n  distinctly  made. 

In  the  next  place  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  poison  of  Malaria  may  be  wafted  by 
wind  into  an  adjacent  healthy  district  It 
comes  often  accompanied  by,  perhaps  clinging 
to,  mist.  In  tropical  climates,  when  the 
wind  blows  long  from  the  same  quarter,  it  is 
especially  important  to  keep  this  property  of 
the  Malaria  in  mind.  We  can  understand  by 
it  how  it  happens  that  malarious  poison, 
though  creeping  habitually  along  the  ground, 
may  l)e  rolled  by  an  ascending  current  up 
a  hill,  or  even  over  it,  and  down  by  the 
def^ccnding  current  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
Island  of  Dominica  a  barrack  was  erected  in 
a  nook  between  two  bills,  which  proved  to 
be  under  just  such  a  cataract  of  marsh  poison 
as  might  thus  be  made.  The  nook  proved 
to  lie  pestiferous  beyond  belief.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  Ave  hundred  yards  on  Uie  same  line 
of  elevation  a  site  was  found  perfectly  healthy. 
Lancisi,  the  first  writer  on  Malaria,  relates 
another  case  in  point.  Thirty  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
on  a  party  of  pleasure.  The  breeze  shifted  to 
the  south,  and  liegan  to  blow  over  a  marshy 
tract  of  land  to  wiudwanl  of  them.  Twenty- 
nine  of  the  thirty  were  irametliat^ly  after- 
wards attacked  with  tertian  ague,  iiumboldt 
says  that  the  town  of  Cariaco  has  intermittent 
fevers  brought  to  it  by  the  north-west  wind, 
which  brings  with  it  miasma  from  the  Laguna 
of  Campona.  Mindful  of  these  facts,  settlers 
in  hot  climates  should  avoid  founding  towns 
or  houses  on  the  lee  side  of  suspicious  ground. 

it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  poison  of 
Malaria,  having  its  downward  tendency, 
app«'arM  to  become  lost  and  absorlK'd  in 
passing  rjver  water.  Crews  of  ships  and  boats, 
very  n«';ir  to  malarious  shore,  sleep  in  the  open 
air  niihiirt,  though  over  land  the  poison  may 
bo  wafted  to  a  distance  of  at  Ivant  three  miles. 

Thn  marsh  poison  adhores  also  to  the  foliage 
of  lofty  trees.  For  tliis  reason  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  go  under  large  trees  in  a  malarious 
place,  and  of  course  doubly  dangerous  to  sleep 
under  them.  The  trees,  however,  can  by 
r<*a*5on  of  this  property  be  useil  for  the  defence 
of  life.  In  Guiana  the  settlers  live  unhurt 
clo'^e  to  the  most  ileadly  marshes,  where  a 
thick  screen  of  the  large  frees  that  abound  in 
that  t'-rritory  hap])ens  to  Ik?  interposed.  New 
Am'*terdum.  in  Berbice,  lies  on  the  Ice  side  of 
a  hiig»»,  swampy  fore>t.  in  the  direct  track  of 
a  strong  trade  wind,  that  blows  over  it  night 
and  djiy,  bringing  the  stench  of  the  marshes  I 
even  into  the  Ixfl-rooms  of  the  town.  But  it ' 
brings  no  fever.  To  sleep  after  nightfall  in  the  ' 


forest  would  be  certain  death  to  wj  Earopeao, 
but  the  poison  hangs  among  the  trees,  and 
the  stench  only  escapes  iato  the  town. 

Lancisi  knew  this  fact  aboat  the  poison  of 
Malaria.  He  describes  the  vast  increase  of 
agues  and  remittent  fevcm  in  Borne,  during 
the  summer  of  1695,  after  a  oerttin  inun- 
dation, and  points  out  that  the  bad  elTects  of 
the  floo<l  were  felt  throu^ont  iQ  Rome, 
except  only  one  quarter  that  was  protected 
by  a  belt  of  trees  around  it. 

The  last  peculiarity  to  be  noted  ooDcenlag 
Malaria — a  peculiarity  common  again  to  naay 
evil  things — is  that  her  power  decreases  inlh 
the  growth  of  population,  and  of  civilizatloa. 
Land  that  has  been  well  drained  and  ploughed 
ceases  to  be  fit  soil  for  Malaria.    East  Lothian 
in  Scotland  was  once  so  productive  of  Malaria, 
that  reapers  then  expect^  ague  cj^ite  as  I; 
surely  as  their  wages ;  now,  that  region  is  well 
tille<l  and  planted  with  wood,  and  ague  is  un-  i' 
known  there.    Agues  are  much  rarer  in  lar^ 
towns  than  in  villages  :  perhaps  the  numlier  . 
of  fires  burned  upon  thickly  peopled  grciund   I 
may  make  appreciable  difference  in  the  amount   ' 
and    strength   of  the    marsh  poison.     The 
Italians  date  the  introduction  of  the  Malaria 
into  the  Marenma  from  the  great  plague  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  made  the  inhabitants 
too  few  to  resist  her  tyranny.    And,  far  away 
from  the  Maremna,  we  are  told  by  Bishop 
Ilelier,  that  the  native  Indians  were  ascribiof 
the  increased  power  of  Malaria  in  Rudesjioir 
to  the  depopulation  of  the  district  caused  K 
the  invasion  of  Meer  Rban. 
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I  AM  a  rich  old  bachelor  with  many  i:oth 
sons,   and  have  been   thinking  about   teys ; 
being  in  the  habit  of  buying  a  good  many  on 
holiday  occa.<(ions.    In  the  week  before  Cbriiit- 
mas-day,  I  was  very  bu.««y  among  toy-^hop*. 
and.  among  other  places,  visited  a  bazaar  iu 
Ijangham  Place.  London,  containing  a  great 
number  of  Cliristnia.H-trees,  and  a  lari»e  spacr* 
called  a  **(Terman  Fair,"  wholly  devoted  ri» 
the  sjvie  of  (Jermaii  toys.     I  ownl  that  when  I 
had  got  through  the  cnirp  of  birds  among  the 
bushes  at  the  entrance,  and  the  regular  ln2.n:ir. 
and.  following  the  printed  directions,  went  ui>- 
stairs  j?-^  •*  To  the  German  Fair ;  *'  and  when 
coming  into  the  said  fair,  I  found  mys4.'lf  in  a 
spacious  worhl  of  toys  among  a  crowd   fif 
children,  capering  like  yonnghlds  about  Ihoir 
mothers,  with  an  echo  of  light  music  throagb 
the  place,  I  felt  disposed  to  kidnap,  and  t«) 
carry  home  forcibly,  two  or  three  childirn 
whom  I  would  keep  lockml  up  in  my  di«raal 
chambers,  and  engage  to  play  at  marbles  with 
me   all  day  long,    I   said  to   roypolf.  lJncl«* 
Starch,  you  are  a  miserable  bachelor,  you  are 
alone  in  the  world,  adrift  in  a  boat  on  a  salt 
ocean  of  tears — fine  thought  that.  by-ibe-bv«>.' 
And  HO  I  was.  and  so  I  drifted  back  to  tbouglit* 
of  my  own  cfiildhood,  and  took  a  hearty  feud 
upon  the  memory  of  my  departed  toys*.  " 
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Then  I  thought  of  the  dispcrpion  of  thesjc 
trilKfS  of  playthings ;  pocred  into  the  thoii- 
pand  parlouni  into  which  the  joy-brinjjtTS 
wiTu  destined,  each  in  its  good  time,  to  come. 
Thon  I  felt  as  though  all  shouts  of  mirth,  all 
merry  chatterings  and  choruses  of  fun  tlial 
thope  things  were  to  beget,  were  lK?ing  shouted, 
chutterod.  and  chorused  in  one  moment 
through  the  heart  of  mc,  John  Starch ;  and 
my  heart  fi'lt  great  with  Huch  a  thought  in  it. 
hi'  the  next  pliice.  the  particular  parlours, 
wln)-e  interest  I  repn'sente<l,  were  suggested 
n:\t\iraUy  to  ray  mmd  ;  nephews,  nieces,  and 
gMiU-liildren,  danced  into  my  recollection,  and 
my  ^i^ter  Kute*8  afitonit^hing  l)oy  (he  reallpr 
is' nn  astonishing  Ixiy)  seemed  to  have  his 
Kuiull  pair  of  arms,  as  usual,  round  my  neck, 
with  corresponding  legs  in  my  coat-pockets. 
So  I  proceeded  to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
toys  with  a  view  to  pnrcham*.  This  business 
fetched  out  the  whole  strength  of  my  philo- 
sophy, because  I  don't  buy  toys  at  random. 

The  first  walk  ronnd  the  German  Fair  su in- 
gested a  few  very  obvious  reflections.  I  dare 
say  if  I  were  well  read  in  mv  miKlern  metaphy- 
sics, I  could  express  my  thoughts  more  pre- 
cisi^ly  by  discussing  objective  and  subjective 
ri'bit ions  with  the  world,  and  the  peculiar  form 
()f(ji>rnian  ontology.  Nine-tenths  of  the  toys 
wrro  more  ideas  —  grotewjue,  hnmorous, 
pli>n«<ant  to  lonkat ;  but  wlien  you  had  looked 
ut  th«*m — there  they  were.  I  will  explain 
whiii  I  m'^an  l»y  an  example.  Let  it  1)0 
^'ranted  that  I  had  l)0ught  for  Kate*s  boy  n 
toy  in  th"  fair,  one  l)elonging  to  a  most 
nii'inorous  class,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
d'M-ription  : — It  is  a  humorous  burles^jue  of 
th'>  amati.'ur  shepherdess  that  belonged  to  a 
p.ist  ag<*  of  Knropean  literature.  A  piece  of 
]iirik  giinze  fitted  round  a  tall,  thin,  scarecrow 
s»h:ip*\  with  a  woo<len  head  fastened  on  th«* 
tup;  a  caricature  Daphne  is  placed  behind 
ttii'i^e  white  sheep  with  curly  hair,  and  many 
bands  and  ornaments  about  them.  Between 
tlii>  lady  and  the  sheep  is  a  black  dog.  The 
eflV{:t  of  the  whole  group  upon  a  stand  is 
vi'iy  funny  to  the  reiuler  of  the  bygone  Idyls 
that  siiggest^^l  it ;  it  might  amuse  also  a 
child,  especially  a  Germau  child.  Now,  if  I 
hud  bought  that  toy  as  a  present  for  my 
nephew  Tom  it  would  have  delighted  him 
aiua7.ing1y  for  five  minutes.  Then  with  the 
in^ttinct  of  a  little  Englishman,  he  would  have 
thought  it  high  time  fbr  the  toy  to  do  some- 
thing. As  the  sheep  would  not  baa,  the  dog 
would  not  bark,  and  the  lady  would  n«it 
do  so  much  as  waggle  her  head — as  the  whob» 
thing  would  have  stood  still  on  the  tabb! — 
Tom  would  have  understood  at  once,  like 
any  of  his  elder  countrymen,  that  what  will 
not  move  of  its  own  accord  must  be  pushed 
or  pulled.  The  shepherdess  and  her  Hock 
would  then  have  been  dragged  almut  the 
carpet  by  a  bit  of  string,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  thej  were  mit  worth  dragging. 
My  n»^phew  would  then,  I  am  quite  sure, 
have  a«lopted    the   only    course    remaining 


open  to  him,  if  he  would  still  extract 
active  amusement  from  the  toy.  lie  would 
have  l»roken  sheep,  and  dog.  and  lady  from 
their  fju«tenings,  have  plucked  the  wool  from 
the  sheeps-  backs,  have  eaten  the  sheeps' 
heads,  and  perhaps  have  bathed  the  laily  in 
his  father's  ink-bottle. 

Now  I  (piite  agree  with  Tom  in  the  view 
he  takes  of  such  matters.  If  the  slu-phenl- 
ess  after  her  bath  had  been  provided  with 
the  nearest  towel  in  the  shape  of  ray  sis- 
ter's cambric  liandkerchief.  and  Kat«'  had 
made  any  complaint  to  me,  I  should  have 
saiil.  **  Your  son  does  credit  to  his  family,  he 
is  no  German,  he  cannot  sit  lK»fore  a' toy, 
and  look  at  it.  In  this  country,  at  any  rate, 
children  are  active  things,  and  a  child's  toys 
are  only  proper  toys  when  they  provide  ma- 
terials for  action.*' 

In  fact  I  would  say  to  the  great  German 
nation,  reform  your  toys.  A  great  measure 
for  Toy  Reform  is  the  first  thing  wanted,  if  you 
hope  ever  to  get  a  strong  United  Germany. 
Since  I  have  seen  that  large  museum  full  of 
G(?rinan  toys,  I  have  lM»en  strongly  impressed 
with  this  'fact.  IJegin  your  revolutions  in 
yoiir  nurseries. 

I  lik<»  a  dreamy  child,  a  child  dreamy  by 
nature,  dift'eriug  from  his  companioiis'and 
gifted  with  an  early  thoughtfulness  that 
comes  direct  from  Heaven.  lint  1  don't  like 
to  see  an  active  chllil  made  drearav  bv  art, 
and  dosed  with  stupidity— or  ostentatious 
wisdom  either- -from  the  toy-shop.  It  is  the 
nature  of  children  to  be  doing,  and  to  see 
things  done.  The  boys  most  popular  in 
England  are  of  the  right  sort,  and  quite 
characteristic  of  the  English  temper.  It  was 
a  curious  fact,  though  any  one  can  see  the 
cause  of  it,  that  in  my  journey  rouml  the 
German  Fair  I  did  not  see  oneshij*  or  boat, 
exc'pt  a  frigate  an  inch  high  upt»n  paper 
waves,  raoiintid  upon  a  bon-bon  box.  il  am 
glad,  by-lhe-bye,  that  we  have  no  Enjilihh 
name  for  bon-bons.)  Now,  I  ^hould  Hki*  to 
know  what  honest  man  there  is  in  Englaml, 
who  has  n<»t.  a**  a  b(»y,  done  homage  to  the 
genius  of  our  great  maritime  c<»untry  by  pos- 
sessing  a  toy-boat  or  ship  capable  of  sailing 
upon  water.  The?  poorest  clHldren  in  this 
country  will  put  mast  and  rigging  to  a  walnut 
shell ;  the  sons  (»f  the?  more  pro}-p«*n»us  buy 
toy-boats,  without  which  no  sane  keeper  of  a 
Noah's  Ark  would  ever  open  shop  and  look 
for  custom.  1  shouhl  like  to  know  what  are 
the  r«'al  statist i«s  of  shi[)-building  a!n<»ng  the 
children  of  this  eountry.  Of  eightei'ii  boys, 
my  own  nephews  and  gfKlson«.  ten  have 
i:i(>ulde«l  hull**  with  their  own  hands  out  of 
bloeks  r»f  wood,  and  spent  I  know  not  how 
many  active,  happy  hours  in  working  out  the 
detnilsof  the  musts  and  riggings,  in  cutting 
out  the  sails,  and  in  qualifying  their  vessel** 
to  sail  well  before  the  wind,  and  to  taek 
cleverly.  Thirteen  possess  more  than  one 
ve>s«'l.  Six  have  bought  ships  made  by 
playfellows.    Among  the  whole  fleet  that  can 
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l>c   musl<.'rc(l   by   tin*   unitc<l  efforts  of  tlic   house  wc  hafl  our  family  {ratherin^  thi.4  year,  i 
eiglitiMMi  chiMri'ii  th«re  arc  nine  nhips  bought   ami  very  good  fun  it  aifonlctL    The*  Ji*>;btit,  i 
at  toy-?hops ;  eight  of  wliich,  ou  trial,  were  :  the    toys    upon    the    braQche^   the    e.vpec-    ' 
con<leinn<'(l  by  the    purehasers  as  lubberly,    tations  and  surprises,  and  the  clamour  of  a 
nnd    iinderw<'fit   a    complete    rclitting  from  |  merry    compauy    of    cbildrea.    made     the 
ke«;l  to  topmast.      How   much   neatness  of  i  Christmas-tree  a  thin^  of  joy  and  wonder, 
hand,  how  much  quickness  of  eytt,  how  much  i     There  wer^*  magnetic  toys,  and  4hey   are   '| 
skill  in  adapting  means  to  end,  these  iKtys   always  good.'    Their   action,   caused  by   a   '| 
have  b'arued  insennibly  over  such  playthings !   mysterious  agency — excites  a  sense  of  vondMr.    j 
How  many    happy   hours   they   have  spent .  awakens  the  thoughts  to  vague  and  grand    -i 
with  them  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea-shore,    impressions  of  the  unseen  powers  of  nature    , 
i    where  every  ripple,  every  puff  of  wind  has :  — grand   impressions,   not   the  less  bt-caijjie    .1 
■    been  oi)served  niiil  given  them  a  little  matter  i  their  grandeur  is  not  a  fact  present  t»  \b<f 
for  reflection!  No  doubt,  young  ship-builders   child;  children   attain   through    wonder  \<i  • 
intiMit  upon  the  neatni>ss  of  their  masts  make   knowledge  ;  to  them,  therefore,  wondor  ba?  || 
a  vile  litter  with  shavings  on  the  carpet ;  but   been  made  an  intent»c  pleasure  of  the  njinil. 
tlieir  work  is  none  the  less  a  work  of  neat- ,  Therefore  they  delight  always  in  wonderful   . 
nej*s.      It  shall   help  to  make  them  active,    stories.    Therefore  they  loreballoons^aud  I  ! 
aecurat«».  and  ready-witted  men.    You  do  not   was  glad  to  notice  fire  lialloons  a^iiong  the  ;| 
bore  a  boy  ov(.t  his  lK)at  about  the  blend- 1  (lerman  playthings,  though  it  is  quite  true  ,.. 
iug    of   instruction   with  amusement.      You   that  both  these  and  the  magnetic   toys  ioi-  ■ 
look  on.  ;  prove  the  speculaitve  rather  than  tbeaetive    ' 

The  toys  by  which  a  chil<rs  mind  is  most  ciualities  of  the  child's  mind.  They  miKht  be  1 
usffuUy  developed  are  indeed  always  those  fairly  looke<l  for  in  the  toy-shops  of  our  l| 
which  furnish  it  with  the  most  hearty,  unre-  thoughtful  cousins.  With  us  the  Ijalance  l\ 
straincHi  enjoyment.  It  is  tlie  act  of  free  ,  turns  the  other  way  ;  we  are  as  a  peopW  nut  ' 
development,  the  brisk  use  and  expansion  of  contemplative  enough,  and  wonder-toys  mijrbl 
the  body  or  the  min«l  from  which  the  glow  very  usefully  be  suffered  to  take  paVt  fouh*- 
and  ])leasure  of  child's  play  procewl.  Ilrisk  what  more  largely  than  they  now  do  in  tbc 
exercihc  in  youth  is  necessary  for  th^  perfect  education  of  our  children,  ilow  thorou^bly 
forming  of  a  strong  and  healthy  body :  it  the  ascent  of  a  globe  into  the  air.  and  tlir 
then-fore  was  lieneliccntly  ordered  thathrisk  «iisapp«'arance  among  the  floating  clouds,  hi;!: 
I'xcreis**  in  youth  should  bi»  a  source  of  overlu-ad,  of  something  that  we  might  buu- 
physieal  delight  to  all  but  those  who  would  WM.»n  or  touched,  delights  childrf'a  by  i!ii 
lit' injured  by  it.  The  r<'sllos>iiess  c»f  children  active  play  it  gives  to  their  inslifiet  tf 
is  their  pleasure  and  Ihi'ir  nird.  rn'clM'ly  ^\ond»T.  we  hear  every  summer  in  tbt.*  str-..:? 
thi»  sami?  rule  holds  giiod  with  n.'gard  to  tlu*  «»fLomlon.  For  ragged  children  scamp-.T  ly 
lulldeM'lopment  of  tin*  pi'culiar  ])ow<'rsof  the  our  windows  screaming  joyouslv  r»al-]<»..;;  I  !i 
mind.     The  proe»;sses  of  nature  are  forever    IJal-loon !  whtMievi-r  the  (Ireat  yas-^au 'T  fl*'    ' 


II 


1 1    pointing  forward,  and  we  niisj^ht  read  much  lioyal  Cremorne  looks  like  an  iokbiol  ua  tuv 

of  a  ehihl's  future  if  we  would  wateh  wisfly  sky  above  them. 

these  natural  monitions  :  we  might  make  that        On*?  of  the  most  beautiful  of  won<kT-t.i\«. 

future  happier  if  we  would  thwart   them  le<s  recently  added  to  our  stock  inKn<!lan>l — lil'iil 

[    than  by  «>ur  cut-and-dried  systems  of  training  not  see  one  at  thetJerman  Fair — I«th«»  ^t.-r.  ;-  _ 

\\v   perpetually   do.       Ilow    thoroughly    ail  scope.  If  I  had  **een  such  a  thingiit  iVie\i-.\7:\?.r 

little  girls  who  liav«?  home  futures   in  them.  1  would  have  iMUight  it.  but  I  \v;i*  not  d'.-uj-  ; 

ra>ten  to  that  genuin«'  girl's  toy — th«'  ildlll  pointed,  for  I  know  that   it  ha*  found  if? '.i;.y 

Nature  accepts  it  as  a  ns«Jul  aid.  ancl   the  into   the    London  toy-shops.     In   the  «•=••  ••  ,■ 

u«.'rm  of  the  little  woman  already  be'-ins  to  tlie>e  philosophical  toys  I  utterly  objrct  foKi' 

l>u>h    out    a  thon>anil   n»otlet««   thron-h   the  attempt  to  turn   them  into  loa/on*,  or  tf  <}' 

f'ltile  soil  of   child's   play   in   which    it    is  one  \\<»rd  alMiut  the  science  that  is  Jri  I.' ■  m.    ' 

plaeed.  *  me.re  than  can  be  made  pleasantly  intell'-il!  •.    '1 

There  were  doHs  at  tho  German  Fair  with  Kven  ilie  simplest  explanations  I  U'niUl 'jive   ', 

wide,  unwinking  eyes   in  due  abnndanee.     I  only  in  answer  to  strong  curiosiiv.  aii«l  ju-i 

bought  one  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.     As  for  ^'»  far  as   the   curiosity  extend;*,  no  I'.ir'V.*  r. 

till*  baron  two  IVet  hi;;h,  of  grotes<iue  a-pett.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  a  cV.'iM  s\iii":U 

since  h<'  could  only  staml  upon  a  talile.  and  do  more  than  wonder  at  a  playlhing  oV  i':'- 

though  funny,  could  not   be  laughed  at  for  a  kind,  and  feel  through  it  the  vastms-*  n!  ti*' 

wei-k.  I  passed  him  by.     The  little  old  man  unknown  region  that  i*emains  lobe  e\p'::;«J 

by  his  kitchen  fire,  reading  a  nevv>paper  to  <'hildr''n  may  learn  thu*<  tbiMu^^h  th'sr  !•';»>    , 

his  little  old  woman,  ami  ditto  cbung  ditto  to  to  have  some  ehildish  s<'ns«*  nf  tie*  inli-.!-)  ••• 

ditto  in    the  arbour,   wint«r  and    sinumer,  1  knowledge;  that   is,  to  master  the  t'v":.»*.d 

pa-sed  by  for  the  same  rtM^on.     I  booketl  a  groundwork  of  all  human  wisdom.  ! 

rhristin:i.*«-tree  for  my  sister  Kale,  at  who^e  j  .  \ 
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Pau^  AIall,  your  London  street  of  palaces, 
does  not  contain  mj  Club.  I  have  incurred 
no  risk  of  being  pitched  out  of  window  at  the 
Carlton  Clab.  I  have  never  dined  at  the 
Reform  Club.  Hy  Club  is  in  the  provinces. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  very  poor  affair ;  and  I  was  a 
great  blockhead  to  look  forward,  as  I  once  did, 
to  the  day  when  I  should  be  balloted  for  b^  its 
members.  I  am  surji^con  to  my  Club.  I  re- 
ceive from  it  half-yearly  pence,  and  pay  to  it 
daily  labour.  Every  one  may  have  heard  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  the  University 
Club,  the  Travellers'  Club;  but  there  are 
many.  I  dare  say,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
Country  Surgeon*s  Club.  Most  surgeons  and 
apothecaries  in  the  country  know  of  it,  how- 
over,  well  enough.  It  is  one  of  a  strong  suit 
of  Clubs  held  by  the  provincial  medical  world; 
lie  Id  very  goo<l-humouredly,  although  not 
trumps,  by  men  who  arc  ever  ready  to  put 
forth  their  skill,  and  play — indeed  I  must 
spoil  the  parallel  to  say  here — to  work, 
and  to  work  hard;  for  love  as  often  as  for 
money. 

No  idlers  at  a  window  in  St.  Jameses  can 
lounge  better  than  the  members  of  my  Club 
do,  on  a  Monday.  The  mcmliers  of  my  Club 
smoke  often,  and  dine  occasionally  at  their 
Club-house.  Thev  ballot  for  new  members, 
tliey  arc  particular  about  their  rules,  and 
enforce  them  by  means  of  a  committee.  Most 
of  the  members  dress  strictly  according  to 
the  ihshion  of  the  place  in  which  they  live, 
wearing,  over  their  other  clothes  a  kind  of 
flannel  petticoat.  Wc  have  a  minority  and  a 
minority  among  the  members  of  that  parti- 
cular specimen  of  the  Country  Surgeon's  Club 
with  which  I  am  connected.  The  majority 
consists  of  colliers  smutted  with  black  who 
work  every  day  (except  Monday),  the  mi- 
nority, of  potters  who  work  all  day  smutted 
white.  But  In  the  Club  all  members  frater- 
nira:  the  black  man  and  the  white  are 
brothers. 

Brothers  all  of  us  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and 
having  brethren  in  all  parts  of  England  able 
to  identify  us  by  the  mystic  nature  of  our  | 
grasp ;  or.  if  more  be  necessary,  by  a  few  caba- : 
listic  words  and  signs,  which  we  have  sworn  ! 
not  to  reveal  to  strangers  ;  for  my  Club  is  a  j 
stout  branch  from  the  stem  of  the  Ancient ' 
Vol.  ti. 


Order  of  Woodmen,  tracing  our  genealogy 
very  far  back  through  Robin  Hood.  Clubs  of 
this  kind  are  established,  it  is  well  known,  as 
Friendly  societies  ;  and  the  member,  in  con- 
sideration of  regular  payments  during  health, 
is  entitled  to  a  weekly  allowance  during  sick- 
ness, to  gratnitous  medical  assistance,  to  a 
fixed  allowance  for  funeral  expenses,  and  to 
other  advantages.  Some  of  the  largest  Clubs 
are  connected  with  societies  bound,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  freemasonry,  in  fellowship  with  other 
bodies  scattered  through  the  country  ;  such  as 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters,  while  others 
are  purely  local  Benefit  societies.  Until  the 
calculations  upon  which  these  bodies  founded 
their  schemes  were  put  under  the  control  of 
a  Government  actuary,  they  often  cauMcd,  in 
spite  of  the  best  intentions,  a  great  waste  of 
the  money  of  the  poor.  Attempting  too 
much  they  became  bankrupt  just  when  their 
solvency  was  mo.st  essential ; — when  the 
voung  and  healthy  men  who  had  joined  them, 
having  become  old  and  infirm,  required  to 
draw  relief  out  of  the  fund  to  which  they  had 
been  contributing  their  savings,  during  per- 
haps twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  discuss  the  principle  of  OIuIm 
of  this  kind,  and  of  Benefit  sociptieH.  I  am 
looking  at  my  Club  purely  from  the  surgeon's 
point  of  view. 

I  was  only  beginning  to  get  on  in  my 
district,  doing  the  reasonable  work  of  two 
men  for  seventy  pounds  a  year,  as  parish 
surgeon,  and  filling  up  what  leisure  time  I 
could  make  with  odds  and  ends  of  private 
practice,  and  the  work  supplied  by  a  few  un- 
important Clul)H.  The  parish  work  required 
the  help  of  an  assistant ;  but,  as  the  said 
assistant  must  be  qualified,  and  as  a  qualilied 
surgeon  could  not  be  lodged,  fed,  and  salaried 
at  a  much  smaller  cost  than  seventy  pounds, 
it  was  quite  evident  that  I  must  ride,  walk, 
sit  up  of  nights,  make  pills,  and  spread  blis- 
ters for  my  slice  or  two  of  hreaii-and-butter. 
hoping  that  by  good  deeds  among  the  multi- 
tude of  men  who  could  not  pay  me,  I  might 
earn  the  confidence  of  some  who  could  pay  me. 
The  name  of  a  small  tradesman  likely  to  run  up 
and  able  to  pay  a  ten-pound  bill  in  the  twelve 
mouths  was,  ut  that  time,  one  of  the  liest 
glories  of  my  day-ljook  and  ledger.  To  get 
the  Woodman's  Club  was  then  my  nearest 
hope.    There  was  a  chance  for  me  :  being  the 
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lafit  new  corner  I  was  very  popular  among  the 
poor  ;  and  the  miracuIoiiH  recovery  of  a  pa- 
tient whom  I  had  left  to  nature,  and  to  whom 
I  hiid  administered  water  tinged  with  a  little 
compound  tincture  of  canlamoms.  had  cre- 
ated for  me  an  enormous  n^pntation  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  most 
intluential  of  the  Ancient  Woodmen.  I^'crley 
— who  was  surgeon  to  the  Clul)— bad  very 
often  been  re-elected  in  spite  of  a  rci)oated 
half-yearly  notice  of  dismissal,  on  account  of 
various  short-comings ;  but  it  appeared  at 
length  to  l)e  quite  obstinately  settled  that  his 
last  half  year  of  office  had  arrived.  It  was 
then  clear'to  all  the  parish  that  the  choice  of 
a  new  surgeon  would  lie  between  me  and  my 
neighliour  Parkinson. 

To  compare  the  teaching  and  the  training 
which  is  of  the  kind  to  make  the  thoroughly 
well-educated  medical  man  a  genuine  philor^o- 
pher,  with  all  the  petty  details  of  the  life  he 
has  to  lead  in  many  thousand  cases  as  a 
general  practitioner,  would  be  a  very  edifying 
ta.sk.  Parkinson  and  I  had  terrible  heart- 
burnings about  that  Club,  the  appointment 
to  which  involved  attendance  on  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  for  the  payment  of  four  shillings 
a  year  from  each.  But  then  we  reasoned, 
These  men  are  in  receipt  of  good  pay ;  among 
the  colliers  arc  some  charter-masters,  and 
whoever  pleases  them  attends,  perhaps,  their 
families  who  arc  not  members  of  the  Club, 
and  against  whom  he  may  add  up  a  bill. 
Besides,  it  is  all — that  indMlnable  mystery — 
connection.  Therefore  I  quarrelled  with 
l*urkin.<«on,  because  ho  canvasHed  among  the 
Ancient  Woodmen.  Insinuated  himself  into 
the  hearts  of  colliers  who  had  voti»s.  and  even 
courted  some  of  them  at  the  Thistle  itself, 
which  is  the  house  at  which  my  Club  as- 
«?mbles,  and  there  won  the  good  will  of  the 
host — always  an  influential  i>er.*Jon — by  jovi- 
ality and  an  affected  love  of  boer.  I  thought 
this*  unprofessional,  and  I  cut  Parkinson  ;  for 
1  was  myself  a  very  Coriolanu.-*  in  the  way  of 
canvassing. 

Xevertlieles.",  I  was  eleet<'d.  The  Socrotary 
of  our  branch  of  the  Anci^-nt  Order  of  Wood- 
men. acc(»mpaniod  by  a  member  or  two.  came 
to  unnounce  to  me.' in  a  dignified  way.  the 
cheering  fact.      I  acn-pted  onic*  with  none  j 
the  less  dignity,  because  I  knew  the  niossfn-  ! 
gcr  to  have  been  one  of  my  opponents.  Park-  j 
inson  attended  the  secretary's  family,  and  if' 
I  were  to  behave  too  cordfally  t^murds  the 
head  of  that  family,  it  migtit  be'  inferred  that 
I  desired  to  take  away  some  part  of  Parkin- 
son's practice.     I  desiVed  very  much  that  it 
should  come  to  me.  but  I  had  no  right  or  wish  , 
to  take  it ;  therefore.  I  was  in  constant  dread 
b'«t  .«onn*  good-humoured  word  orbit  of  che«T- 
fnl  gossip  might,  by  som«»  possibility,  be  in- 
terpreted into  an  attempt  at  tlifft. 

Since  it  is  necessary  that  thi;  surgeon  t«» 
the  Woodmen  should,'  himself.  W  initiated 
as  a  membiT  of  that  ancient  ordiT.  my  first 
duty  to  my  Club  was  to  become  a  Woodman  I 


on   the  next  evening  of  meetiDg.    On   that 
evening  I  went  down  for  the  first  time  to  my 
Club-house,  the  Thistle,  a  pictiirefqne  inn  at 
the  bottom  of  a  hill  road,  oteilookiog  a  swift 
river.    The  evening  turned  oat  to  Ik  a  black 
January  night ;  and,  as  I  sat  by  idim  light  in 
the  host's  parlour,  awaiting  the  laomeut  of 
formal  introduction  to  the  aaaeiiiMcd  W'oikI- 
men  upstairs ;  getting  an  occasionil  fight  of 
the  unfriendly  face  of  the  host,  whose  ale  1 
was  now,  as  in  duty  bound,  for  the  fin<i  time 
tasting ;  and  listening  to  the  rudi  of  lb  Ttxcr 
outside,  and  the  discordant  blowing  of  \^*/>l- 
men*6  horns  upstairs,  every  now  and  the&.  at 
certain   stages  of  the  ceremony ;  1   ihoogi)i 
myself  the  loneliest  of  poor  yoaag  country 
doctors. 

At  length  a  functionary  with  a  Woodman's 
cinb  in  his  hand,  came  for  mc,  and  u.shenHi 
me   upstairs  to  a  door,  before  which   s>tood 
another  club-bearer,  who  beat  upon  it  in  s 
mystic  wa^,  who  recei?ed  answer  mystically 
from  withm,  and   so  procured  admittance. 
Then   I  beheld   my   cmb  in  its  suprcmest 
glory.    Its  big  horns,  its  mace,  its  liadges. 
and  its  officers  and  members,  looking  po\Ki'r- 
fully  grave,  as  I  was  set  apon  a  wooden 
stool.    The  President  then  rose  and  read  to 
me,  as  well  as  he  could,  a  very  long  sermoo 
indeed,  out  of  a  little  book,  concerning  Wood- 
men   fi-om  Adam  and  Eve  downwards,  ud  ' 
the  duties  and  kind  feelings  by  whksh  Win)d- 
men   arc  bound  together.     J  thought   tb<-re 
was  more  than  a  spark  of  wholesome,  hunaa 
goodness  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  thi*  akcrd 
solemnity  of  the   assembly,  the  pantoip.m'! 
prop<*rties  represented  by  the  colossal  horii?. 
and  the  amazing  way  in  which  the  Pre^iui'at 
pronounced  all  the  hard  wordzi  he  cann*  to. 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  liJI  ibv 
Interesting  situation   in  which  I  was  jtlacfd 
without  a  display,  before  the  conrt,  of  un- 
becoming levity.    I  repeated  certain  forms, 
was  instructed  in  certain  childish  mysteri«'9. 
and.  kneeling  on  the  tbot«tool,  repeat».nl  tin* 
formal   vow  not  to  reveal   them  to  tb'*  un-  , 
initiate.     Having  done  that.  I  paid  a  ,i:fiii:'"<t. 
as  the  contribution  of  an  hononiry  memdrT. 

The  social  business  of  the  erening  the-n  com- 
mi'uced  ;  the  grave  court  resolved  itifvU'  luio 
an   assembly  of  colliers   and  pott«'r<.  ^vho 
smoked  pipes  and  drank  beer  in  a  spirii  of 
good  ffllowsliip.  and  ahoondcd  in   c<iuitt>y 
and   politeness  towards  their  ncwly-**\»<U'4 
doctor.    The    great     majority    of   wovk.iii: 
men   arc  from  their    hearts  truly   c^iivn-ou? 
and  polite.    I  wish  to  sny  someth'mu  aln-'ii 
this.  I  lH>gan  practice  as  a[ssistant  in  a  i'*.:rly 
agricultural  district,   employml  by  a  pnu-ti- 
tioner  of  ample  independent   mvans.    Fuje 
the  first  day  that  I  went  there,  very  yoiicu' 
and  utterly  unknown,  every  cottager*t<.»»i'-l«d 
his   hat  to  me.     Strangers  who  camn  oti  a 
visit  to  the  place,  if  they  wore  good  ciutbts^. 
were   gre«»ted  invariably  with  toiicbcd  hat^ 
bows,  and  curtsies.    That  Is  not  couit.>y.  i: 
is   the  mark  of  a  degraded  state  of  A  "ling. 
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When  I  fint  went  among  the  colliers,  I  ji^ot 
no  signa  of  recognition  until  I  bad  earned 
them.  Better  wages,  and  a  little  more  to 
think  abont,  have  made  our  workmen  in  the 
north  more  independent  than  the  southern 
agriculturists ;  hut  it  is  precisely  lx*cause  they 
are  less  servile  that  they  are  able  to  be  more 
really  courteous.  Now  that  I  have  made  my 
way  ncre  and  am  pro^rous,  many  hat-touch- 
ings  do  indeed  greet  me — when,  for  example, 
walking  against  the  stream.  I  meet  our  con- 
gregation commg  out  of  church ;  but  thepc 
greetings  express  a  genuine  respect.  I  have 
joined  broken  bones  for  the  greeters.  1  have 
watched  by  their  sick  children.  I  have  brought 
health  to  their  wives,  often  receiving,  ami  I 
may  venture  to  say  contented  by,  these  kind 
lookii  for  my  main  remuneration.  The  courtesy 
I  get  among  these  colliers  Is  genuine ;  and 
although  they  and  their  wives  gossip  like  their 
betters,  and  make  now  and  then  a  little  cruel 
mischief,  I  have  si^en  and  know  that  simple 
kinilly  thoughts  and  impulses  of  the  most 
genuine  politeness  prevail  largely  among 
them.  Yet,  thev  are  perhaps  the  rouj^hest  and 
the  least  enlightened  of  the  workmg  men, 
except  those  who  are  employed  in  agriculture. 

My  Woodmen  discoursed,  therefore,  in  a 
courteous  spirit ;  their  officers  discussed  the 
few  details  upon  which  it  concerned  me  to  be 
informed,  gave  me  the  names  of  those  who 
were  then  sick,  together  with  a  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  by  which  I  might  know 
what  men  were  entitled  to  demand  my  ser- 
vices, in  consideration  of  the  four  shillings 
a-piece  paid  yearly  on  their  account.  So 
after  drinking  a  little  beer  in  token  of  good 
fellowship,  I  travelled  home  through  a  wet 
night,  with  thirty  pounds  a  year  aildtnl  to  my 
income,  and  the  care  of  the  health  of  a  hun- 
dred and  filly  men  added  to  my  work. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  found  mj'self  in 
charge  of  a  very  large  numlier  of  patients,  for 
whom  medical  aid  was  procured  through  a 
Dispensary  which  paid  to  me  three  shillings  for 
the  whole  attendance  upon  each  case,  including 
medicine.  In  this  respect  1  was  better  off 
than  many  of  my  brethren  who  strive  hard 
to  obtain  appointments  to  dispeiUMiries  that 
pay  them  nothing  but  the  cheap  accidental 
advantage  of  putting  their  names  a  little  more 
before  the  local  public.  Other  Clubs  sul>- 
jected  themselves  to  my  lancet,  among  them 
a  large  Church  Club  established  by  llie 
rector  in  antagonism  to  the  societies  which 
UhI  men  into  the  way  of  waste  bv  meeting 
at  public  houses.  Nevertheless,  the  number 
of  my  private  patients  increased  slowly.  At 
that  time,  after  receiving  patients  in  the 
surgery,  and  visiting  in  busy  seasons  as  many 
as  ninety  sick  people  at  their  own  homes,  very 
often  there  were  only  three  or  four  doubtfully 
profitable  private  entries  for  the  day-l)ook  in 
the  evening,  and  my  poor  heart  rejoiced  at 
any  midnight  knocking  that  might  bid  mo 
give  up  my  night's  rest  for  a  half-guinea  fee. 
Very  often  indeed,  however,  the  night-call 


was  to  a  Club  patient,  or  parish  or  dlspenf^ary 
case.  At  that  time,  being  unable  to  afford 
assistance,  I  wiis  out  on  an  average,  not  Wna 
than  three  nights  in  a  week ;  and  as  the 
average  was  very  unequally  distributi'd, 
sometimes  the  act  of  going  to  bed  continued 
for  a  fortnight  together  to  l)e  a  ur'U'sh  cere- 
mony that  could  only  result  in  pure  aggrava- 
tion. I  would  not  record  these  experiences  if 
tliey  were  matters  purely  p(*r:ioiial ;  but 
there  are  thousands  of  my  fellow-labourers 
who  are,  and  have  been  in  the*  same  predica- 
ment, if  a  stray  Club  patient  whose  case  fell 
properly  to  the  care  of  my  ntnghbour,  Park- 
inson, disturbed  my  broken  rest,  I  sent  him  on 
to  the  right  door,  and  went  to  sleep  again  ; 
if  Parkinson  were  out,  and  he  came  Imck  to 
tell  me  so,  1  went  with  him :  but.  if  ever  in 
such  a  case  harm  came  of  delay,  the  heartless 
apathy  of  the  doctor — who  did  not  care  for 
the  lives  of  Club  or  parish  patients — was 
noised  as  the  cause  of  all.  If  two  urgent 
calls  were  simultaneous — as  they  would  be 
sometimes — there  was  a  cert^iinty  of  getting 
heartil  V  abused  by  somebody,  and  a  chance  per- 
haps of  having  one*s  professional  and  moral 
character  bc-argued  In  a  court  of  law.  Every 
month  I  see  some  surgeon  in  the  newspiipers 
thus  ill  rewarded  for  the  hard  life  he  had  led. 
There  is  nobody  to  blame  for  all  this,  and 
there  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  little  more  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  public,  a  little 
generosity  in  recognition  of  the  work  that 
country  surgeons  do.  While  families  unable 
to  bear  the  extra  cost  of  sickness  form  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  either  one  half  of  the 
people  of  this  country  must  find  their  way  to 
the  grave  without  a  doctor,  or  else  the  doctor 
must  consent  to  spend  a  large  part  of  his 
skill  in  labour  that  produces  little  or  no 
money  return,  lie  does  so  spend  it :  as  he 
thinks,  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  noble  duty. 
Though  among  ignorant  patients  many  things 
occur  to  vex  him,  he  bears  with  them  pa- 
tiently, and  if  he  comes  with  a  sound  heart  to 
his  work,  he  acquires  fiuth  in  the  poor. 

•*I^>ve  htirthe  found  In  hut*,  where  |>oor  uien  lie;" 

they  become  warm  friends  to  him.  and  be- 
come lusty  trumpet(Ts  to  spread  abroad  the 
fame  of  skill  that  he  has  Ix^en  glad  to  exer- 
cise among  them.  Our  ill-paid  work  Is  done 
ungrudgingly,  but  ufler  it  is  done  we  are  a 
little  galled  when  we  are  censured  thoughl- 
Itsnly  Ibr  the  neglects,  which  an»  insi'parable 
from  the  perlbrmance  of  so  huge  a  ina.«»s  of 
urgent  duty.  It  annoys  us  when  wi*  have 
patients  able  to  pay  becomingly  for  our  uh- 
sistauce.  who  reganl  us  rather  as  tradesmen 
than  as  gentlemen,  require  bills  that  C(»ntain 
long  lists  of  pills  and  mixtures  to  be  fib-d  to- 
gether with  the  joints  of  meat  and  groceries 
consumed  by  the  establishment,  and  pay  us 
with  a  secret  feeling,  half-expn'sscd,  that  we 
have  taken  care  to  be  well  paid. 

Why,  ihrn.  do  we  overlotwl  cmrselves  with 
work  1    Why,  for  example,  did  1  cunsent  to 
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take  tbc  Woodman *h  Club?  Because  I 
wanted  thirty  pounds  a  year  j  because  I 
wantcfl  and  liked  work  too,  feeling  pleasure 
as  only  tbc  dullest  surgeons  do  not — in  the 
active  exercise  of  my  profession,  and  because 
I  hoped  thereby  to  increase  my  knowledge,  my 
power  and  my  connexion.  Wlien  I  bad  a  Dis- 
pensary and  other  Clubs  added  to  the  parish, 
why  did  I  endeavour  to  do  all  that  work 
sin{;le-handed  ?  Because  I  had  not  at  that 
time  so  much  private  practice  as  enabled  me 
to  pay  the  cost  of  an  a.ssistant.  It  is  not  pure 
labour  that  the  country  apothecary  spends 
upon  his  parish  and  his 'Clubs.  They  oblige 
him  to  run  up  a  heavy  drug  bill,  to  buy  ex- 
pensive instruments  and  to  keep  a  horse. 

The  drug  bill  of  a  young  country  surgeon 
who  has  parish  work  and  Clul>s,  with  very 
little  private  practice,  eiisily  reaches  fifty 
pounds  a  year  ;  and  if  he  has  no  friend  from 
whom  to  borrow  instruments,  the  cost  of  them 
is  serious.  He  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
every  emergency  and  to  perform  any  opera- 
tion.* He  cannot  send,  as  he  would  in  Lon- 
don, for  assistance  from  the  hospitals ;  and 
though  he  may  send  for  any  surgeon  in  his 
neighbourhood  by  way  of  consultation,  to  ad- 
vise with  him  or  take  part  in  the  respunsi- 
bility  of  any  obviously  active  measure,  yet 
the  performance  of  the  active  measure  must 
1k)  l>y  himself.  When  he  transfers  the  duty 
to  a  rival  he  confesses  his  inferior  ability,  and 
transfers  to  the  prompter  man  his  patient's 
contidenc«\  The  country  wirgeon,  if  he  would 
act  fur  liiuisi'lf,  and  incur  no  risk  of  figuring 
unpleasantly  at  inquests,  nuist  have  at  hand 
evi.ry  instrument  which,  like  tlie  stomach- 
pump,  may  be  demanded  suddenly,  and 
nni<t  purchase  oth<'rs  as  they  are  called  into 
recpjest.  If  he  has  much  poor  priu'tice  and 
no«»<Mly  to  borrow  from  during  his  first  years, 
while  lie  can  least  afford  any  expense,  the  call 
for  oni'  instrument  after  another  will  Ik:  tole- 
rai>l  V  lirisk.  In  the  first  uuarter  of  mv  attend- 
aiiee  on  the  Ancient  Woodmen.  I  spent  all 
tile  qiiurterV  money  profit  on  an  instrument 
rejjnired  fur  the  perfornumce  on  a  Club  mem- 
ber of  an  operation  not  likely  to  Ik*  called 
fur  half-a-du/.(>n  times  in  a  long  eour^e  of 
pr.n'tice.  I  had  a  broken  leg  two  or  three 
mih'.s  away  in  one  direction,  and  a  fever  case 
rei|Uiring  fur  some  daily  attention  two  or  j 
three  miles  off  in  anothtT.  In  addition  to  the  j 
cji.*es  of  average  slightuess  furnished  by  my  I 
Club.  1  was  summoned  by  some  dozen  nn*m- 
b-rs  who  had  nothing  particularly  the  matter 
with  tliem.  and  who  unly  sent  for  their  doctor 
u:i  some  trivial  errand  because  tliey  had 
nut  hi  UK  to  pay  for  his  attendance. 

All  tins  time  the  followers  of  rarkin.««on  ■ 
were  on  the  watch  to  register  against  me  ' 
ciM's  of  neglect. 

Of  course  they  would  and  did  occur  :  but . 
us  like  Viuif-a  were  common  to  every  .*^urgeon  ! 
in  the  parish,  they  were  easily  attributed  to  [ 
I  ho  treueral  ear».'lessne.»:s  of  medical  men  in  i 
Iht'ir  attendance  upon  the   pour.    They  did  ' 


me  no  harm ;  but  as  Mideammer,  aod  tbe 
great  annual  Club  day  and  Club  diiiDer  drew 
near,  I  was  warned  that  a  bostile  motion  waa 
on  foot,  that  Beerleyites  and  Parkinson ito« 
were  forming  a  coalition,  and Hiit  my  ownitcs 
could  not  maintain  mc  in  my  place  if  1  did 
not  wipe  a  certain  stain  out  of  my  clmacter. 

That  stain   was  pride ;    inasmach  as  tbe 
opposing  faction,  led  by   mine  host  of  tbo 
Thistle,  averred  that  it  was  veiy  ungracious 
in  me  never  to  have  come  down  to  the  moathly 
meetings  to  take  my  glass  of  beer  with  tiic 
assembled  brethren.      I  was  too  prond  lo 
associate  with  working  men.    I  was  indeed 
spending  my  life  among  them  and  upon  them, 
but  the  main  point  was  the  glass  of  beer. 
Besides,  my  pride  was  well  enough  known,  for 
I  had  missed  the  annual  dinner  at  another  of 
my  Clulis,  and  had  put  upon  it  tbe  indignity  of 
sending  an  apprentice,  a  mere  boy,  who  could 
not  carve  a  sausage.    I  was  warned.  thf;re- 
fore,  by  friendly  \\  oodmen,  that  whatever  I 
might  think  about  the  best  employment  of 
my  time,  if  I  did  not  go  to  tbe  Woodman's 
dinner,  1  should  in  all  probability  get  notice 
of  dismissal  from  the  Woodman^s  Club. 

I  revoked  therefore  my  tacit  intention  to    , 
pay  for  the  dinner,  and  abstain  from  eating 
it.    True  it  is  that  the  eating  and  smelling  uf  < 
a  quantity  of  hot  meat,  and  the  breatbing  of  j 
tobacco  smoke,  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  work-  ' 
ing-day  in  Jnly,  can  be  considered  only  ast 
serious  infliction ;  but  I  dared  not  trifle  wilb  ,' 
my  character.    Already  tbe  growth  of  my    ■ 
private  practice  had  been  seriously  retard'.'d 
by  my  unprofessional  conduct  iu  nut  wr^ario;; 
a  Ix^aVer  hat.    Subject  to  much  physical  f;i* 
tigue,  and  liable  to  headacbe..  I  bad  found  bais 
a  source  of  torment,  and  wore  therefore,  in 
spite  of  much  scandal,  a  light  fur  cap  in  wfotcr. 
and  in  summer  a  straw  hat,  using  Leghorn  in 
deference  to  public  notions  of  rfispectability. 
The  want  of  a  black  hat  retarded  tbe  gruwth  uf 
my  private  practice  very  seriously.    A  vi-ry 
lady-like  individual,  wite  of  a  small  grocvr. 
Mrs.  Kvans,  frquently  declared  that  "  she  baJ 
heard  mc  to  be  clever,  and  would  have  st-ai 
fur  me  in  her  late  illness,  but  she  could  n-'t 
think  of  having  a  doctor  come  to  Jit>r  house  i.'i 
a  cap,  it  was  so  very  unusual.''    As  1  r"uUy 
could  uot  give  in  on  the  hatquc^tiufl.  it  v.asa 
lucky  day  f\)r  me  when  I  afterwards  Ixtbuiight 
myself  of  making  up  for  tbe  loo.te  >tyle  «»! 
dress  upon  my  head,  by  being  very  still  alH)ul 
the  neck.    I  took  to  the  wearing  of  >Nh\te 
neckcloths  with  the  happiest  etTecl.    V'very* 
hotly  thuught  of  the  Church  :  I  lookvd  so  r^i-l 
and  eurrect  in  a  clean  white  neckcloth,  that  I 
drew  a  tooth  for  Mrs.  £vans  in  the  sti«^au 
Week  of  it.    My  practice  rojse  steadily  fr  n: 
that  date,  and  in  popularity  I  became  ari-*al 
even  lu  the  rector.    What  I  .'«hould  have  d<->  ic. 
if  I  had  etlected  a  crisis  by  repenting  of  my 
fur  and  straw,  and  resolving  U>  wearag-*-! 
hat  fur  the  remainder  nf  my  days,  and  U-  at 
p(aee   with  all  men.  I  don't  know.    H.its  I 
continue  to  abominate.  ' 
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Bat  an  I  had  not  thea  thought  of  the  white 
neckcloth,  it  was  necessary  ttiut  I  sliouhl  ap- 
pease my  Club  public,  at  any  rate,  by  dining 
jovially  in  their  company.  I  therefore  not 
only  tuck  a  ticket  for  their  feast ;  but  re- 
plied to  the  dubious  inquiries  of  the  stewards) 
by  a  hearty  promise  that  I  would  be  there, 
unless  most  urgent  matters  hindered  me. 

There  was  a  grand  procession  in  the  morning 
through  our  little  town,  when  Club  day  came. 
The  Ancient  Woodmen  walked  with  bann«^r, 
badge,  and  bugle  under  the  hot  i^ky,  until  ont; 
would  suppose  that  they  must  have  walk(.'d 
themwlves  out  of  all  appetite  for  anything 
but  liquid  food.  More  urgent  mutters  did 
110/  binder  me,  and  duly  at  halt-post  one  I 
saw  the  food  thev  came  to ;  s(»]i(l  enough. 
My  place  was  at  the  head  of  the  table  before  a 
quarter  of  lamb ;  down  the  table  there  wen) 
joints  of  meat  and  dishes  of  ducks,  a  great 
many  dishes  of   peas  and   a  few  <lishes  of 

Eiota'tocs.  There  was  no  bread  used  excft)t 
T  half-a-dozen  of  the  hundred  and  twenty 
diners ;  the  general  sentiment  being  that  the 
Ancient  Woodmen  could  eat  bread  at  home  ; 
that  they  had  paid  a  certain  numiier  of 
shillings  for  their  tickets,  and  were  buiind 
to  eat  the  value  of  their  money,  which  they 
could  not  comfurtably  take  in  bread.  The 
same  opinion  opcrate<l  againht  potatoes. 

The  colliers  l)eat  the  potters  hollow  in  the 
point  of  appetite.  I  have  dined  with  City  Coni- 
panies,  but  oven  an  alderman  cannot  handle 
a  knife  and  fork  in  competition  with  a  collier 
who  is  eating  out  the  value  of  his  dinner 
ticket,  and  endeavouring  to  stnsure  a  balance 
in  hiK  own  favour  if  posi^ible.  The  actual  mani- 
pulation of  the  knife  may  be  more  dexterous 
in  aldermen  :  the  colliers  wen;  Mifliciently  un- 
gainly in  the  way  of  getting  through  their 
work,  but  the  amount  of  work  they  did.  it 
was  a  grand  spectacle  to  si*e.  Ducks  were 
the  favourite  meat ;  they  were  carved,  inva- 
riably, and  eaten,  after  a  plan  that  would 
have  surprised  nobody  had  they  been  par- 
tridges :  each  duck  was  cut  by  main  force  into 
two  equal  parts,  being  rcgardeil  only  us  su.li- 
cient  to  supply  two  plates.  As  for  my  quarter 
of  lamb— 1  am  remembering.  a::d  not 
imagining — when  I  had  cut  off  th»*  shcmlder 
joint  and  held  it  lift'-d  on  the  carving  fork 
in  the  vain  expi'ctat'on  that  .someliody  would 
profluce  a  dish  in  \%bieh  to  put  it.  a  worthy 
collii'r  regarding  that  joint  as  a  tender  slice 
which  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  given  to 
another,  pushed  up  his  ]d.ite,  and  paralysed 
me  for  a  momiMit  with  the  hungry  exelama- 
tioii — •*  I'll  take  that,  if  vow  pleaH*.  .«-ir." 

So  we  began  our  dinner  :  how  we  went  on, 
drank  ale,  and  smoked,  and  sang,  and  how  1 
had  a  speech  to  make  and  made  it,  how  the 
Ancient  Woodmen  voted  me  a  trump,  how  1 
retained  and  still  retain  the  confidtMU'e  of  my 
Club,  I  need  not  go  on  to  relate.  It  wa.s  my 
wixh  to  mako  a  little  knowlt-dgo  piiMic  that 
will  help  harsh  critics  of  the  country  suri^eon 
to  more  kindly  and  mtire  just   conclu'.ions 


than  they  sometimes  draw  from  awkward 
preniise.s.  In  a  vague  way  men  are  ready 
to  confess  that  we  give  much  of  our  toil  very 
generously  for  little  or  no  pay,  but  they  have 
only  a  dim  notion  of  the  f.mall  annoyances 
we  bear,  of  the  unju>t  complaints  that  vex  us 
nio.^t  wlien  we  endcsavour  moi?t  to  do  our  best. 
They  do  not  practically  understand  the  right 
we  have  to  generous  consideration  from  the 
guardians  of  parishes  and  managers  of  cha- 
ritable funds,  and  to  respect  and  cordiality 
;  from  those  who  arc  alone  able  to  make  worldly 
amends  tons  for  the  petty  vexations  and  the 
very  considerable  sacritices  to  which  we 
choerfullv  submit. 
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••  Jankt,  I  tell  you  again,  you  will  rue  this 
foolish  marriage.  You  are  only  preparing  a 
life  of  misery  for  yourself;  and  you  will 
repent  too  late  tuat*  you  did  not  follow  my 
advice." 

Janet,  between  laughing  and  crying  Khook 
her  head,  and  twisted  her  apron-strings, 
:  as  waiting-maids  do  on  the  stage.  Then 
I  seeing  that  her  mistress  expected  her  to 
■  answer,  she  said,  "l>ut  ma'am,  he  loves  me 
I  .so  much  that  I  cannot  be  unhappy  !  He  will 
I  be  kind  and  steady,  and  how  can  I  be  mi.'>e- 
;  rable  then  ?  " 

i  "*He  loves  me  no  much!* — how  many 
I  women.  Janet,  that  delusion  has  led  to  their 
!  ruin  I  What  an  absurdity  I  The  only  answer 
a  silly  girl  can  give,  when  warned  of  her  folly, 
is.  '  Oh.  but  he  loves  me  so  much ! '  And  on 
this  tiekle  fancy  of  an  unpnnci])l(Kl  man — 
all  men  are  unprincipled,  Janet — she  expects 
to  find  luT  happiness  for  life !  '•' 

"  I  know,  ma'am,  that  you  are  against  us 
girls  in  service  marrying,"  answered  Janet, 
_  gently.  ••  I  have  heard  yt»u  say  so  often,  and 
;  how  silly  you  think  us  fur  giving  up  a  com- 
I  fortablehlmie  for  all  lh«'  misery  women  get 
;  in  marriage.  And  yet,  ma'am,  if  you  love  a 
[  person,  you  would  rather  live  in  a  hole  in  the 
'  grouml  with  them,  than  in  the  Queen's  palace 
without.'' 

Miss  Ilarrinuton  frowned.  She  was  a 
.si'viTe  lady  of  the  "  nature  represnion  *' 
school ;  ami  .she  thought  her  v»'ai ting-maid's 
spiM-ch  neither  so  womanly  nor  so  modest  as 
it  ought  to  have  been. 

•'  I  d«»n't  approve  of  women  loving  so  very 

j  furinusly,"  she  said,  with  a  sharp  accent  in 

'.  her  voice.     "  There  arc;  bounds  of  propriety 

,  even  to  the  lo%e  of  a  wife  ;  and  as  for  an  un- 

inarri«'d  woman.  Janet,  whether  engaged  or 

not.  sIk*  ought  never  to  allow  herself  such  an 

exjiression  as  you  have  ma<l'»  use  of  just  now. 

It  is  not  at  all  proper,  nor  what  1  approve  of.'* 

Jancft's  gn'at  hazel  <'yes  lookeddown  under 

their  eye-lashes  at  thi."*.     She  was  a  simple 

•  girl,  and  could  not  understand  srsthetics.  Ilor 

Rule  of  Right  was  contained  in  a  very  few 

broad  touches,  and  Miss  Harrington's  meta- 

phvsical  ethics  were  always  lost  on  her. 
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''Well,  go  awaj  now,  Janet,''  she  said, 
rather  peevishly;  "and  if  you  have  any 
common  Rensc  left,  remember  my  warning.  I 
tell  you  that  this  marriage  with  Robert 
May  I  in  will  make  you  the  most  miserable 
woman  in  existence.  He  is  a  worthless 
fellow.''— Janet  pouted,  and  gave  her  head 
the  snghtent  possible  inclination  of  a  toss — 
**  and  he  will  get  tired  of  you  before  the  year 
is  out.  And  when  he  has  spent  all  your 
money,  for  ho  is  marrying  you  for  nothing 
else  *' — 'Sl\9a  Janet  pursed  up  a  very  pretty 
pair  of  lips  :  "  something  better  than  that/' 
she  thought — *'  and  when  he  has  drunk  away 
all  voiir  income,  he  will  get  cross  to  you,  and 
perhaps  beat  you,  and  then  leave  you  on  the 
parish.  This  is  the  history  of  nine-tenths  of 
you  young  fools  who  marry  for  love,  as  you 
call  it.  And,  who  knows  t — ^you  mai/  have 
some  little  children ;  the  thing  is  not  im- 
possible ;  but  if  you  have,  what  will  you  do 
when  you  cannot  give  them  bread  ?  Think 
of  that! — a  s(£ualUng,  starving  family  about 
you  !  (ro  along,  you  foolish  girl.  I  am  pro- 
voked with  your  obstinacy.  To  prefer  that 
good-for-nothing  fellow,  and  all  liis  wicked 
ways  to  a  comfortable  home  and  an  indulgent 
mistress — it  is  really  too  bad !  And  how  / 
am  to  lie  suited  when  you  leave  me,  I'm  sure 
I  don't  in  the  world  know.  lUit  you  girls  are 
so  ungrateful,  it  is  of  no  Uife  to  l)e  kind  to 
you.  As  soon  as  you  have  got  into  our  little 
ways,  and  begin  to  understand  us,  you  l«.-ave 
us  witliout  gratitude  or  remorse,  and  we  have 
all  the  trouble  of  teaching  a  new  servant 
over  again.  There,  go  along — ilo  ;  try  if  yon 
cannutspiMid  half  an  hour  in  the  day  usefufly  ; 
and  go  uud  trim  my  blue  cap,  and  do  it  In'tter 
than  you  did  last  time.  1  won't  have  Robert 
Muylin's  love  in  my  work  ;  and  I  am  sure 
since  you  have  been  mad  aft<'r  that  fellow 
you  have  done  nothing  well,  and  scarcely 
done  anything  at  all." 

And  Miss  llarrington,  drawing  her  easy- 
chair  closer  to  the  lire,  ai^justed  her  spccta- 
ch!s,  an<l  began  on  the  police  sheet  of  the  Times ; 
feeling  that  she  had  disburdened  her  ccm- 
seioiicM',  ami  performed  her  duty  to  society. 

Janet  nliut  the  drawing-room  door  thought- 
fully :  not  bfcause  she  iKili^vcd  implicitly  in 
all  the  forebodings  ofhj-r  misiress  ;  but  tliey 
hirui.k  on  her  sa<lly  soniehow,  and  sin*  wished 
they  had  not  been  said.  Hut  Kob«Tt  Maylin, 
to  whom  she  told  a  little — not  all — that' had 
pa.-'Sfd,  called  Miss  Harrington  "  a  stupi«l  old 
mutr,"  and  told  Janet  so  often  that  sh«  was  u 
fool  t()  listen  to  h»T.  that  at  la?t  Janet  Ih*- 
li'^ved,  him  and  said,  '*  Yes,  she  was  a  fool,'' 
too. 

And  then  he  swore  eternal  love  for  the 
huinlntdth  timo  that  week  :  and  look«'d  so 
hiiiulsoni"  whih*  he  did  so,  that  Jan«'l,  gazing 
at  hini  with  a  kind  of  wondering  spi'll-hound 
admiral  ion,  thought  there  was  more  truth 
in  ono  (jf  his  smibrs,  and  m«)re  worth  in  one 
of  his  words,  than  in  all  Miss  Harrington's 
fancies  and  ftvls  put  together. 


'*  I  am  sure  you  will  always  be  kind  to  me, 
Robert,"  she  said,  suddenly,  laying  her  band 
on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  at  him  in  her 
guileless  way,  right  into  his  eye& 

She  was  a  pretty  girl,  our  Janet,  with  an 
open,  truthful  forehead,  and  a  loving  smile  ; 
and  Robert  thought  he  bad  never  seen  her 
look  80  pretty  as  now. 

"Kind,  Janet?    Am  la  man  todewildl 
be  anything  else  but  kind  to  any  wouid  in 
the  world — still  less  to  one  I  loved?    I  could 
not  lift  my  hand  against  a  woman,  if  yoo.  , 
paid  me  for  it.    I  am  not  one  of  those  bratM 
who  kick  and  cuff  you  about  like  dogs — Kind', 
no  woman  ever  found  me  unkind  yet.     I  love 
them  all  too  well  for  that — though,  perhaps, 
a  precious  sight  of  you  have  found  me  too 
much  the  contrary,*'  he  added,  with  a  slight 
laugh  below  his  breath.    Janet  did  not  bear 
this  last  clause ;  which,  perhaps,  was  quite 
as  well,  as  matters  stood. 

Janet  was  comforted,  crednlons,  and  con- 
vinced.   She  knew  nothing  of  a  yonng  girl 
lying  pale  in  her  shroud  in  a  certain  cnurch- 
yanl,  because  Robert  5faylin  had  lldKt  loveil 
anil  then  desertefl  her.    8he  had  never  heani 
either  of  Mary  Williams,  the  wife  of  young 
John  Williams,  the  baker,  who  took  to  drink- 
ing about  a  year  aftt.'r  she  had  known  Roliert 
Maylin  to  hide  her  love  and  remorse  together, 
and  who  had  been  willing  to  leave  her  three 
little  ones,  if  he  would  have  taken  her  off 
with  him  as  he  offered.    She  was  ignorant  of 
the    history  of    the    pretty    housemaid    in 
Herkely  S(]uare,  where  Roliert  was  footman, 
who  bad  lost  her  situation — and  more  too — 
for  love  of  that  handsome  villain :  and  who 
had  been  afterwards  taken  up  near  Waterloo 
Hridge,  mad  with  despair  and  destitutio.*i. 
J*eople  did  say  he  had  stolen  her  Baving!ea'<i 
well,  though  she  was  so  infatuated  with  him 
she  would  hot  prosecute  him  ;  and  only  crlt-d 
like  one  distraught  when  he    left  her  to  the 
workhouse  or  to    the    streets.      She  know 
nothing  of  the  life  he  had  led  since  he  \eft 
home,  a  bold  and  beautiful  lioy  of  fifleen.  to 
seek  his  fortnnt'  in  the  world  ;  and  tn.*ated  a« 
slanders  the  faint  rumours  every  now  .lod 
then  flying  about,  of  the  curse  he  bad  it-cu 
to  every  pretty  woman   who  had  taken  i)i*< 
fancy.    Slic  believed   in   bis  worth,  because 
she  loved  him  for  his  good  looks ;  and  ^h*.* 
made,  as  all  women  do,  the  hero  of  her  heart   . 
the  model  of  her  morality  also.  ■ 

The  wedding-day  came  at  last.  Miss  Har- 
rington, who  had  lK*cn  dignified  and  Ulused. 
sulky  and  snappish  by  turns,  gave  the  dinner 
— from  charity  she  said — gave  the  a-eddinj; 
clothes,  because  country  girls  have  no  notion 
of  propriety,  and  she  did  not  choose  her  old 
servant  to  disgrace  hrr  house  ;  and  she  gave 
two-thirds  of  the  furniture — *•'  <mly  to  keep 
the  poor  wretch  from  the  workhouse  at  &ni ; 
she  will  be  sure  to  go  there  in  the  end.'' 

*'  It  is  not  Iwcause  I  approve  of  the  match, 
or  like  th*»  man,"' she  Kiid.  "  I  do  neither; 
it  is  only  from  the  merest  charity  that  I  give 
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anything   to  them.    It   is   bo   shocking  to ' 
imagine  that  a  pentoa  who  has  been  as  long  | 
about  one  as  Janet  has  been  about  me,  ^honld  ' 
go  to  the  union   and  live  on   the  piiri^h, 
after  she  has  made  one's  very  capi«,  and  worn 
one's   vi'ry   gowns !    It  is  horrible ! — and  1  j 
cannot  fxiar  the   thought  of  it.    So  I  have 
done  all   this  just  to  keep  her   out  of  the 
House  for  my  own  sake.   As  far  as  she  is  con- ' 
ceruetl,   slie  might  go  to-morrow  for  any-  '■ 
thinj;  1  should  mind.    Her  folly  in  marrying 
that    Robert  Mayiin  deserves  some  punish- 
ment.'' 

Mi^'S   Harrington  was   one    of  tho!^}   old 
maids  who  are  determined  that  Heaven  shall  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.    Their  charity  ' 
is  only  contemptuous  almsgiving,  their  mor- 
tified'  affection,    vindictive    spitefulncss ;    if 
they  love  you,  it  is  from  selfishness ;  and  if 
they  do  yon  goo«l  \%  is  from  selfishness  again. 
She  was  resolute  in  making  herself  out  as  evil- 
minded  as  possible,  and  took  a  crabbed  plea- ; 
sure  in  being  virtuous  and  appearing  vicious.  | 
On  the  day  of  the  marriage,  she  sat  up<*tairs  I 
and  crie«l   the  whole  time :  but  she   said  it 
was  from   vexation   at  the  blunders   of  the 
little  red-haired  parish  oaf —she  hod  chosen  | 
the  ugliest  and  moststapid  girl  in  the  school-* 
who  hail  taken  Janet*8  place.    As  for  Janet — 
on  the  whole,  she  thought  slie  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  her.    She  had  found  out  tliat  she 
did  not  quite  suit  her.  | 

To  do  Robert   Maylln  justice,  he  was  as  | 
much   attached   to   Janet    as   he  could    be 
attaoheil  to  any  one.    But  his  love  was  of  a 
kind  that  did  not  wear  well ;  it  was  love  born 
of  p<.'rsunal  fancy  alone ;  drawing  nothing  of 
iu  uourisbment  from  respect,  and  leas  from 
princlph*.    It   was  all  very  well  while  the 
gloss  oi'newness  lasted  on  it ;  but  it  soon  grew 
tlircadlifire  and  shabby,  and  then  he  got  tirf*d 
of  it.    The  first  months  of  his  married   life 
wont    on     smoothly    enough.    The    pretty 
cottage  and  the  pretty  wife,  the  air  of  peace 
and  love  within  those  four  walls,  had  a  charm 
for  Rol>ert  which  surprised  himself,  vagrant 
as  h(*  was  by  nature.    He  liked  his  new  occu- 
pation too-^that  of  a  market-gardener — and 
felt  the  effect  of  its  healthfulaction  on  his 
framt.'.  which  was  not  a  little  enfeebled  by 
his  London  habits.    And  being  a  very  clever 
fellow,  handy  and  capable,  he  soon  learnt  his 
business  as  well  as  the   best   of  them,  and 
miule   some   slendid   hits   In  cabbages   and ! 
cauliflowers.    It  was  a  pleasant  change  to  him  ! 
altoK*:ther,  and  he  did  not  regret  his  plush ! 
and  gold-nobbed  stick  more  than  once  or : 
twice  a  week— when   he  w*as   teased   with ' 
snails,  or  baffled  by  blight.  ! 

Hut  this  season  of  pleasure  did  not  last  | 
long.  With  the  waning  summer  sun  faded ! 
Roix'rt  Maylin's  frail  flowers  of  love ;  and 
wh'Mi  the  autumn  moon  had  passed  away 
sciiroi>  a  leaf  remained  to  scent  tho  air.  Ilfs 
ganiiMi  lieoame  stupid,  and  his  work  de- 
gr.idin:;  ;  his  house  was  small  and  mean — so  ] 
dilf«»rent  to  the  jolly  timtia  of  Chesham  Place  ! 


and  Bi'rkely  Square !  His  wife  was  growing 
ugly,  and  d(!em'>d  tiresome ;  somehow  be 
wished  that  he  had  never  married.  He  was 
a  deal  better  off  as  ho  was.  What  need  had 
lie  to  screw  himself  up  for  life  in  a  village, 
with  a  silly  woman  j\nd  a  parcel  of  yokels? 
he  used  to  8;iy,  as  he  went  to  the  alehouse  ; 
where  he  found  more  amusement  in  skittles, 
and  the  kirniaid's  saucy  blue  eyes,  than  In 
his  own  hoiu's  or  his  own  wife.  This  was 
his  nature.  If  he  had  marrie<l  an  angel,  he 
would  have  exchanged  her  for  a  devil ;  and 
six  months  of  Venus  would  have  seen  him 
Medu'*a'.s  loviT  on  the  seventh. 

Janet  saw  the  change,  but  she  tried  to 
soothe  it  away  like  a  sickness.  She  did  her 
Ix'st  to  mak(>  ner  house*  inviting,  and  herself 
smart — a  quality  which  Robert  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  feminine  virtues.  But  all  would 
not  do.  He  had  wearied  of  matrimony  as  he 
had  wearied  of  love  so  often  before  ;  and  you 
cannot  bring  hick  the  dead  to  life.  He  was 
tired  of  her  afl'ectlon,  and  bored  by  her  atten- 
tions ;  and  he  wished  twenty  times  a  day  that 
he  had  never  left  his  plush  and  his  footboard. 
And  at  last  he  told  Janet  plainly,  that  she 
bothenMl  him.  and  he  wished  she  would  leave 
him  alone. 

.lixnai  had  a  pair  of  red  eyes  that  evening 
when  Miss  Harrington  sent  for  her  to  give 
her  a  scolding,  and  a  baby-s  cap. 

^'  Perhaps  it  tea.ses  Roliert  that  I  am 
changed,  and  can't  do  as  I  used,  and  <lon*t 
look  as  I  usi.mI.'-  she  thought,  as  she  slowly 
walked  to  her  former  home.  "  When  it  is 
all  over,  and  things  put  to  rights  again,  and 
when  he  hits  baby  to  play  with,  he  will  like 
his  own  home  again.  Men  are  diflerent  to 
ns,  and  don't  feel  the  happiness  we  do  in  these 
things."  And  she  concluded  her  solilo(iuy 
by  sobbing  bitti'riy,  which  of  course  was  a 
manifestation  of  the  happiness  she  was  feeling 
at  present. 

When  her  mistress  rated  her  for  her  red 
eyes,  after  sli«;  hud  scolded  her  sufliciently 
for  her  impropriety,  and  vowed  that  she  had 
made  an  unhappy 'marriage  after  all — in  the 
tone  of  a  polfceman  charging  her  with 
murder,  Janet  iftoutly  denied  all  moral 
causes  for  depression,  and  stood  by  the 
physical  like  a  heroine. 

'•  One  feels  differently  at  these  times,  ma'am, 
and  one  cannot  help  crying  for  nothing.  It 
does  one  good,  and  seems  to  relieve  one. 
Rob'Tt  Is  kinil  as  kind  can  Im%  and  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  witli  any  one.'' 

And  then  she  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and 
wept  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

When  she  went  to  bcil  that  night,  she  asked 
])ardon  for  her  falseliood.  Rut  as  she  looked 
at  her  husband  lying  there,  half  drunk,  and 
thought  how  handsome  and  manly  he  was. 
she  felt  she  had  been  justified  in  lying  for 
him.  And  then  bhe  pushed  his  curls  from  ofi' 
his  forehead  ;  wh(!n  he  swore,  and  struck  out 
clumsily,  and  called  her  bad  names  in  his 
brutal,  stupid,  drunken  sleep. 


ZTJrz  —'  '^-Zr. 


|! 
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The  baby  was  born,  and  Robert  less  inclined  |  an  old-fashioned  gold  watch  that  had  boen  an 
Tor  home  than  ever,  lie  hated  to  hear  It  |  heir-loom  in  the  farailj  for  generationst.  and 
cry — and  what  baby  will  not  cry  ? — and  he  which  wai«  popularly  believed  to  hare  beloni;- 
liated  to  see  his  wife  nurst*  and  fondle  it. ,  ed  to  that  fabulous  squire,  whom  most  couutrj 
And  hdw  are  babies  to  live,  if  wives  don't  families  claim  as  their  nrlginal  jvrogenitor — 
nurse  and  fondle  them  ?  these    hatl    disappeared.    togeth(!r  with    the 


Thin^^s  went  on  in  this  manner ;  only 
f^ettin^  worse  as  Robert  fell  from  weariness 
to  nejiflect,  from  neglect  to  dislike,  imd  finally 
Ui  ill-usage.  Every  tear  from  Janet  wiw  a 
reproach  vehemently  rrs^ntod  ;  every  caress 


rest ;  and  poor  Janet    felt  utterly  bereft   of 
every  possession  in  the  world. 

Search  was  made  throughout  the  country  ; 
but  RolM*rt  MayKn  wa.s  not  to  Ve  found. 
Janet  was  olMtinate  in  the  belief  in  >4iVrbei> 


find  an  excuse  for  himself  in  her  conduct. 


roblied  her.    lie  might  desert  her,   b^'causv 


he  no  longer  loved  her ;  but  how  could  t-hv 
think  him  capable  of  »och  a  wickedness  ]l« 
this?    However,  a  letter  from  Liverpool  s(>t 


Another  baby  was  born — almost  within  the 
year — making  such  a  rapid  advance  towards 
a  patriarchal  condition    of   household   that 

Robert  talked  moodily  of  the  workhouse,  i  the  matter  at  rest.  For,  without  touching  fin 
But  Janet  thought  that  drink,  not  babies, ,  the  robbery.  Master  Robert  coolly  a^sertvd 
would  bring  him  to  the  workhouse,  if  ever  he  j  his  intention  of  proceeding  forthwith  to  fh- 
went  there.  ]  United   States,   whither  he  was  driven,   h** 

Things  grew  wor.«:('  daily  ;  Janet  had  black  .  said,  by  the  fear  of  a  large  family,  and  Irom 
eyes  and  bruised  lips  often  now.  and  her  gait ,  w'hencc  he  would  return  when  he  coulil 
aiid  actions  were  those  of  a  person  badly  j  support  his  wife  and  children  as  became  Ii>td. 
lamed.  Robert  had  taken  to  btat  her  ;  It  was  an  artful  letter,  and  left  a  larg**  uiar^iL 
j  whenever  he  was  tipsy — which  was  almost  for  future  events.  It  ended  by  exbortinj: 
'  every  night — till  sometimes  fhe  thought  ho  \  Janet  to  be  a  sensible  prirl,  and'  not  to  frfi 
would  murder  her.  And  if  it  had  not  lieen  j  after  him  :  that  he  should  work  for  her.  ii:.c! 
for  the  children,  she  would  rather  have  pre- '  she  would  Iki  bi-tter  without  him.  In  i^liitt 
fi-rrid  his  putting  her  out  of  tiie  way,  as  she  opinion  many  of  the  villagers  concurrod. 
e:ill«-d  it ;  if  he  would  not  have  been  iKing  Jani't  found  that  loneliness  is  not  alwav* 
fjir  it !  friendlessni'ss.     As  if  called   up  by  ma;;Io.  a 

Ono  morning  sh»*  rose  early,  after  anight    ho«i  of  kind  hands  pressed  round' h«.r  in  hir 
of  hi'iivy,  dreamle.-*?  slci'p.     Hut  not  so  early  .  hour  of  need;  a  host  of  kind  hearts  oi!«»-. 
as   h«r  husband,   wlmsi'   plupo   by   Iht    wa8  j  hvr  thrir  sympathy,  and  loving  fac»*s  ^j-  \- 
empty.      As  slu*   glaneod   n.und   tin*   room,  :  th^irpiiy.    Miss  Harrington  was  p«»n*»rou-..r-: 
sjiuu'lhing  strangi-  and  unfamiliar  struck  her. ,  aeitl  as  usual.    She  ratrd  Jan«'t  for  hour-  t^.- 
j     She  did  not  at  first  und»'rsland  what  it  was,  •  grthiT  for  hi-r  folly  in  mar ryinj^  that  gf »•  kI-:.  r- 
but  soon  the  open  drawrrs.  lh«!  rill'il  boxes,  ■  nothing  frllow  ;  for  her  wickednes.*  in  h-A^Mu' 
th«*  M'attiTetl  furniture,  told  her  that  .-he  had  i  two  children  so  fast  on  each  otb<T**  h««!' 
Ih'I'u  robbeil  while  A\o  sb-pt  so  heavily  that  j  when  shi*  had  nothing  to  give  tlu'm ;  ;aul  *«»: 
1     past  niifht.  Trembling  she  ealb'd  hiT  husband  ;•  Iht  baby  l^h  bidicf  in   the   possibility  o\  \i.\ 
but  no  one  answrrcd.      Hurrying  on  a  few  I  othrr  robbi'r  than  her  husband.     At  thi'  mi:"- 
rloiluH  sill'  ran  down  st;iirs,  where  a  sxM'ue  '  time,  she  gavt-  the  babies  food  and  e'^hi:*: 
of  iutiuitcly   worse   eonfu->iiin    slioeke<l    and  I  and    s»*t  up  Jan«'t  as  a    preen-groc»T  h  -'i'- 
fri«ilit«'rnM|  hor  still  mon*.    Th»«  little  stock  of ■' niMghlMuiring    town;  for  which  buMne*s  I.  r 
plat*',   partly    bought   1»y   lur    own    in«»npy.    apprentl«.N»>hip     in    her    husband's     nj.irk»!- 
j)artly  given  by  «;.mh1  Miss  llarri.igton.  aild    ^arib*n  ppculiarly  fitted  her. 
gr«*atly   prized,  was  gun*-:   Uh*  ln-st   of  th<' '     Tim»»  \\ore  on.and   fortune  gave  }:i-i..«l  •ritl- 
book* — not  best    for  th»'ir  ctniti'ms   Imt   for    to   Janrt.     Ily   stcadine.^iR  to   hvr    bu- r.-^'- 
th«'ir  binding-,  whirh  was  all  Kobrrt  Maylin  .  sli»'  gathj-ri'd'H  large  tnule  to;;«iVr.    S"U-- 
wa-  lilu'ly  to  think  of— IkuI  rik<»wis»'  g«»ne;    thini:.  perhaps,  was  owing  to  her  louv'.'-' 
;■   th"    jiortablo    liitb*    pn-ttiin'sH'**   alxnit   ili<«  ■  hi>tory.    and  something   al«n  to  her    ton  !•• 
I     Ihi'im- ;   iiiid,  whf'ii  Jarii't   eanie  to   '•xaniine    iug  nuinnir^  ;  whieh.  tranquil  and  gentU*,  l.»i 
I     nnni'   ininutcdy  into  matt«r'«.  a  small  sum  of  sueh    a  tiiigi*  of  nudancholy    in  th«'nj.  i.'»* 
iii'Mn-y.  whirh  sh<»  had  saved  a**  a  bi'ginninji  for  '  evi'u  a  easual  eiistonvr  must  hav**  K-.'ii  »«•'»• 
'    th»'  cliildrru.  hail  been  earrieil  off.     All  her  .  ov«t.     Iler   children  were  li»'r    pri<l»\    ^Vill 
j     b<-f  '^nwus  ancl  sha^\N  wi-re  nli^sillg  as  w«dl,  !  dressj'jl.    «e|l    educated,    lliey    miirhl    "ttii'i 
a?id  Unbert  Maylin  wiili  tle'in.     An  anwthyst    ani«»n^«t  the  children  (d*  far  "gramler  p-i'J'* 
biiMiih.  whieh  Mi<s  Harrn.L't«»n  had  givrij  Iht  ;  than    s!i»',    as    pretty  and    oflentinvs  i':-r 
'     oil  li.-r  wedding-day  :  a  littl**  alabasii-r  figure  '■  behaved  than  any  of  thi»m.     Sh**  did  Rft  .-:•"  ' 
■     orriiiin  beauty  than  worth,  but  which  Janet    thi-m,    though  sfie   .sacrificed   everyth.ni.   : '^ 
I   had  loved  almost  like  a  li\in'4  cpatnre  :  and  !  th»'ni,    but   she  was  bringing    thoiii  up   \vi"i. 
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an  aunoyancc  brutally  rejected  ;  her  plaintive  ]  and  drunkenness,    and  often    expreiwi  Im-t     ' 
voice  was  the  very  thing  to  drive  him  from  •  conviction  that  her  hu.<sl>and  would  turn  \ip 
home  for  amusement,  and  her  forced  cheer-  j  again   somehow.     She  refused  positively  \i. 
fulness  sent  him  out  of  doors  for  quiet.    Sad  |  look  on   him  as  the  thief,    and  used  to'  en 
or  gay,  smiles  or  tears,  love  or  reproach — it ,  bitterly  when  her  neightiours.  in  their  roueV. 
was  nf I  the  same  ;  he  would  be  ill-us(>d,  and  ,  way.    asserteil   that  her  own   husliand    ba>i  . 


rt  |ialriciMi   dvtiowr.  aad  witli   full  w 

br   prond  of 

-■  lior  whole 

luttelr  wtfU-lWiingl 
il  RSoO  oniulact. 

Thn  (ihUdrcn  had  btfo  jml  put  to  Wil. 

Hid  JmiihI  wu  wuiUub  ta  tb«  Uick  [wrlouT. 

ip    «it<   dvl:,  Mid   Hll  *aj>   •ilcDt  1 

rwil;  tlic    Uurritd  tmd  nf  ii  (bw  pwapn-by 

'    fkM  tiriLril.  mla^lfu)  Willi  tha  nbTJII  luigblnr 

of  i<XW  iwy*  ■Dd   g*rU   rnnnKgiilHl    U  thc( 

Ikdui  by  tlw  Kintr  ga»-Ugiii»  of  tlic  lUilo 

_  t  ■trtct-do«T.      Willi 

laid  il  Iw  M  thU  tttnn   sr  aUbl  T      Tlie 
hIow  1«u1  ■  qal<l  ttod  reifi«clBbla  lifi^,  kod 


— anil  WBi  not  A>nil  at  (hmn  ultbcr,  Ilow- 
fiirr,  Il  mlj^t  Iw  a  nclKhlnur  waiiliu;;  smini- 
Knce  La  Mnnn  wn;  ;  ni  di*  ruai'  and  wi-ut  ti> 
Ibn  diw,  which  alif  cipfiinl  with  u  Kind  of 
quake.  frrllDK  Ui>i'  jiriiiwiiuM  u(  avil  whl^ 
Moijtirc  nAliirm  do  Ifriil.  uvea  Hhlt«  unill*- 

■■  \xia  il  th*riiT''idia«id,  (badlng  the  cut' 
dli  with  her  liaod,  it,  Itat  bU  lh«  Light  Oam! 

'  Jauvl.dojcta  net  biun-tnr  V  wdAxiicc 
-(»■  kii<-«  i™>  noli.  A  miui'i>  bud  toucliud 
lirr  iLTni,  Knd  bcr  budand  alr'Aliriiilolbufitiop. 

f  [l'  wu  paler  tb<ia  wiii-n  uliu  nw  iiita  lut, 
ihluni-r.  a  UiSv  bald,  aad  Uh  bair  ww 
•talnkk-d  with  prwj,  UU  ojeo  wur*  blnnd- 
j>li'>t.  puriiapi  wilh  trsvvlllivf,  aud  hU  whole 
B|iI>uirBncs  wa<  wuru  and  tiMhIij.  Jnnnt  wl 
!l"wn  till!  r»"dl«,  •nid  Wnn^  for  a  nK-mont 
Im'viltit..  Sli.'  ti<-iI1r''t  x'ni.im>-d  nor  fainted  : 
P.UI  -II'  I-  '■     ■  ■■    -kcrlog  Ugbl. 


I.J  i.i.i..,.,.;  .jj  .L,^.i^..L...,  not  1)7  riiEht. 
jiiu  gUil  10  <u;  mc  iLgaiii,  or  bava  I 
iM  Ki  loAlj,  and  joa  bav«  b»«n  t«c 
|f  ercT  lo  fDrslTC  mcl  Sliall  I  go  beak, 
L  (oall  tba  uMMrjnr  my  Mll'-rcproaclua, 
IK  ihai  you  liaia  not  torKlvun  dip.  and 
Liiid  hu  lint  acarptcd  my  rrpentuicp.  di 
'•111  lir«  wJlh  mn  ngaln,  a  pinill«iit  bjuI 
-     '  ■       ;  r(TwTil*il. 


. .    my  imnJoik !    £li,  Jui . 
JlD't  «u   oiLTi-umi-.    Aflvt  all   bi>  una 
li'T  r,vT\  hM-A-aM,   l»«fii1lT  miuTitpd  liy   Ihr: 

J  .  .1   ..      ■  ■  ■I'liT — 111"  mtnl- 

•  .   ttw   father 

'    ilUlWiirfaliL'd 

'     '  I. in..  badabettiP 

"  , ,.  ..ii^.^of  afiiibf-rT 

'      '    I  I'    '  ,,.>'..:  a,  iluip  »ti,  and  lti<!n 

'    '    IT',     r  .iiui)   tiin  Diun'ii  iiPvk.  aiid 

'   <    '  -ill '^iiinlvd  piMvagGB  alwut  > 

l<r,..ii.-il  't'li  Nsliu'li  HHKMltaNllvveh^r  aoul 

inJ);I'>ily<  Umigh  iliajr  tcth  nol  quits  epitsci. 


Rub«Tl  vaa  ULben  tu  txe  hi*  chllilrHO  *» 
ihej  1^  sl««pLU|t  in  thdr  little  eoM  Ity  Ibt 
side  or  Ili«  uulltw'*  b«d.  And  tbu  afitltt 
air«ctMt  bim  uueb.  to  jiidgn  by  hia  Imra  and 
uptnTn<4  ayai>,  hb  lon-brcalhedblnMilng*  aud 
tnndor  coroiiMa.  Br  Ui*  M*  of  Uium)  litlla 
cota  he  told  Janat  bow  gull^  bi>  bad  beea, 
but  (nily  for  IcaTlng  h«r ;  ho  atnully  dvcilcd 
all  kaawl«dgc  nf  nr  partlcdpatloii  tn  tin 
robbery,  occaidoaed.  be  •uggcaU*!,  tiy  M« 
leaving  ibc  (.'ottB|;(!-door  ajar  i  bow  diiiiiily  b« 
'  "  'ihi  wiokodUfw;  and  bow  rcwU-edbamiH 
a  fulnro  nf  unlirliig  {[ood  ibunldwaab 
DQl  hia  |it»t  «tI1.  Jaoft,  Dnturally  n  crc<lD> 
tuoB  wooian— hvowMi  a  fond  uno— «-»  donbly 
□onviDSMl.  and  duubly  happy.  Sbo  bod  re- 
ucived  back,  notoaly  livr  hUBband.but «  ralul 


oation  of  heart  i  _ 

lir*  In  be>  Nuewad  wodlnch.  Sh'  kiwd 
biialinnd  tandorly  and  frslcomrd  bim  ac 
Mylii)C,  "  (  alirayi  bclicvsd  joa  Innocnt  T 

Janrt'*  ft'trnd*  wcTG  all  illfploaard  nhr 
wna  nal!>nl  abroad  lliat  Boburt  hud  rcluinMl, 
andbadbccoreedTtfdbylier.  Uiaa nairlngton 
withdrew  her  ouituiQ,  and  denied  bvrboui 
and  many  uf  bar  old  ouppwtvni  ffrumblril  _. 
hu  loodly.  and  call«d  Iwr  •  fool  fur  but  pnina, 
J»n(>l  let  IJiittn  itTumbl^.  Too  bapjiy  i"  '-— 
Itive,  and  luu  conltdi-nt  In  hrr  happltit-B 
wa*  iDdltfnrvnt  lo  tbe  alonn  without  ;  miu, 
Ibouvb  Dot  uniratKnil  Ibr  nil  tbat  bad 
httD  donn  for  bur,  ihii  ftlt  that  abu  bad 
lokan  the  better  part  by  ber  rvooof  lllntion  w 
fullf,  that  tbcw  miinnan  aauk  Inlo  limlicui- 
llcaiico  before  the:  weigbt  of  ber  >iilrllnnl  ton- 
vlallDOi.  IS  ibn  had  boon  fooliiih,  ypt  abe  bud 
twen  nlao  morally  rlgbt )  and  a  eoaacUntlonn 
p«mon  unn  wcU  bear  up  ag^ott  tba  obargo 
of  fully,  when  barked  with  thin  uijnvj,;liuii  of 
right. 

■'  Jauel,''  Htld  Rubt'rl,  aflir  bv  bail  biiun 
wiib  bi-r  about  a  nionlli.  "  yuur  [ninuini  bus 
fnll»ii  oir  ?wy  mncb.  i'oor  book"  do  not  gire 
onnhalf  tbay  did  before  I  cume.  UowiaibU?" 

lis  opolca  la  a  dry  unpleaiant  voiue.  ivitb  a 
aharp  auaplcloiu  glance,  aud  a  diulalurial 
maimer. 

■'  I  liuii't  know.  Bolwrl,"  iepli«d  Janet, 
quietly. ''luilnni I  be  thai  I  hure  uDl'udeii  I'onie 
of  my  Iriviida,  wUcb  1  know  I  bavu  duii>',  und 
my  biuiiH'i*  bau  autfvrnd  lu  Cunaequriic'." 

'•  W*  iian'tgoonliilhlaway,"  [ioUrrl  Buirt, 
with  a  Mill  tnora  unpUnfanl  nuiiniM-. 

"  (ih  I  I'm  not  nfrald  t  Sfiulinrw  will 
bring  It  all  bock  again." 

■■  And  In  iha  iDMuitin]o  are  we  lo  alarm  I" 

"  Starve  t—oo  dear.  1  huro  plenty.  1  bavo 
saved  oriy  poDinhi  alreadr.  It  ii  In  tbv  buik, 
and  we  >ball  do  vtry  badly  \l  we  wt  up  lliai 
belorg  1  eel  my  cuHtom  bank  aoaln." 

Kob#rt'Krym  KinirklwI.  "Klfty  pound*  J" 
bu  will,  coBXiniity.  "  I.lttin  mlwt  I  yuii  aern 
t»ld  inn  of  lliiai' 

Jan»l  blualied  palofully.  Soneibbie  (iir»- 
bododsvil  to  ber.  and  sbe  would  wllliaiily' 
baft  retracted htradmianoa. if  diecouidtiaTO, 


Tlir  kO^wi 
for  liiiioit  Lfaui  iTrr 

Iininl   10  wv  liln  nil' 


wool         /•igPTiUW-Yort" 

Wvt         /  ?f^^-    It  *"  "rcDlnn.  and  Ihe 


11?  rrpMltPil. "  »,bA 
I  h   ■ 


a  N»w-Vnrk,  whlob  I  gvrt 

J  bat  I  laay  h»vB  It  n^c 

•^^  suil  auk  Tor  It  witiiin  the  yvi. 

^jrammiti  it.     Rn  odviwd  bjr  m«, 

,  -.      Jtn""'  itau  warlil  lu'ttcr  Ihiui  yon  do. 

I  .d'.  .t    <lnl     .r..i«......>     Ihs..    •VHpl,    thvll 


/>ji;i.»  <i"t  • 


I,  then  x 


|i*jrrr!nincntDd  i  wua  ovet  by  tha  k"^"*! 
If^Af  and  IvuJet  uoreesuii  bcr  haabuid 
^M-'  ""  '">''  nlti^niateW,  He  but  bcbavud 
*"^^1  uliice  be  came  back— bi>  MWmed  tu  he 
'  Uiorciis'i'f  r«^fo^^ed — Ibot  Jwiel  TtU  sbo 
I^I^J  b«¥>^  b«en  wicked  to  bitfti  iluublvd 
*  •■'"  ■*»»  tibp  not  boanii  bT  Ibe  lavi  of 
n  loobejand  Mlowbin  wbithn- 
gbt  oommand  t  Jinrt'it  rtligiun 
vaje  took  the  focra  of  emuugal 
:bOQKb  U'lio  should  nay  il  wm 
f,oni  oonjiigttl  affcetiooT 

ltni>4  then  Bgrnd  betirc«a  theiu  that  d 
ji&li-  Etiioulil  be  anaoanoad,  uid  that  Janet 
■IjouM  •JtrpoHc  of  her  booH  and  trade,  bor 
t^irtiilurc,  irood  will.  erotytblllK  ibe  bad 
cAllud  b«t  own  (Robert  almya  wU  "oun"), 
aiul  Mt  ODl  WLtb  her  tiiuhauid  tu  tba  New 
World,  to  br^In  afrviili,  Bod  Mil«r  uu  a  nsir 
mil]  blaarad  life  of  prutparll*  alone 

Amidtt  ridieulo,  •nirtatiM  lo  rawKidd«r 
her  Kiep  and  rsprmeDtKUoua  of  Uw  biU«r«n 
misHrr.  amidRt  propbvciM  of  doMilJoiii  p«r- 
bnpa  of  niurdor,  «id  eartiMt  prayer*  to  caat 
oir  tbia  Inraliiatimi,  Jauul  ttol*  *orily  Maoog 
her  frlcndx  on  tha  dnj  of  the  lalc,  trying 
h*jd  to  krcp  up  hnr  bi^art,  and  to  bcUcv*  la 
her  own  wlMlom,  nod  bcr  hoKband'i  goodoess, 
butlUllngmiMmbly,  a*  eub  (reab  ToLlcrof 
wllro  or  M  entrealy  bnnt  opou  ba.    U  ktaa 


:■■■•  v^'-   - '-'"il  *i»»aM!    Iiai   Um 

:  uA  iteW  ar  wrottg  t^ 

.-ted,   tai  ta  il  JmaH 

o*  tmitji  Utter  tfau 

■ -.li."  t..-.l.  nr  WB^kn    r«lun], 

!:  »  tK'CD    ao    popabr  «l  WurnL    i 

r,    tokiiis    out     Ok    Ift)    pm»l>    , 

i.'uHuucd.  Ao  taadc  af  tm\aiiin^ 

..       ■■■■;:  puun.1..  and  Wllb  thl>  ke  M 

uiovrU-d    ID   bet  nad  ptrrj  bodj  d^lfaay    J 

(uiald  malu!  tliuir  fuvtoD^  in  Btc  !«■&  j 

Tbi-f  took  «blp  ftt  Uvcrpool  Md  Miatti 
N«w  York.  " 

Tbry  bad  a  [irfi*{WiiKi*  **rsiyp,  uid  _.  _  „ 
and  lb«  (iMliln<a  tiuoH  "'IL  Kvborl.  (bmqb  1 
ii')tb]as  llkv  Uin  old  Bot^ri  of  tirotaliV  ud 
ili'Uittiii'.  wu  yat  aolbiDB  Uko  I^i>  tmJrr 
biiKlniDd  hn  bad  bPMit  ki&  H'  «w  no.  ' 
and  *nappliili.  and  OMn  >1bii  ouum  bn  t 
Janet  ibat  a  irile  iirBia«>»t  hindranw  ij  ^ 
man.  aU'l  thai  If  be  hal  Miai  aloan  irltb  ack 
a  capllal  to  ilart  witb  be  wmiii  hat  tKrn 
KQDiknuui  In  ■  your  or  tm 

"Iiui  if  TOO  bad  faccfi  aleoc  dp^r,  yon 

would  iiol    i)»vt    had    mtk   k  Mlital,"  taid 
Jtuwt,  ii)uplr.    "Ymilmowlaudtit  tnciu'' 

1I«  Ki-owUd  »olucthiDK  «li>U«Ufil>K  a»l 
walked  awny.    Juftrl'*  bntt  aank  *lil>ia  bi. 

"If  1  hnvpbwa  a  tBol  ttUt  M'.—il  tkan 
Iwi-o  det^Hird  a«»kii.'"  abc  iki^Rbl  u  4> 
MHlcbnd  blm  fitalklni  In  Ibt  ttltUBb.  B» 
iih«  would  not  |[if<-'  "T  '■'*  aUAti  »  IbuufiO.  | 
and  C'lt  (jiiitc  penitent    tbat  U  bad  iiomU  | 

"Yon  mnat  not  Dfanl  my  Imnwiin,''  sU 
Robert,  coming  bodi  iRot   ndiutttlar.    -I 
was  aliraya  a  aalky,  UVtcmpind  twj,  *dA   I 
tlcaTcn  mend  m^  I   1  am  aol  nuch  htMr  h 
now.     Dou't  mind  me.  Jaa*t,ldoot  nraa  I 
balf  I  Buy." 

Oo  patlcsl  biT  bfud  kindly,  tod  kiml  ber 
fori^liL-ad,  and  fur  Uiu  oflit  l<ra  bs  tirjf  J>].i   || 
Ihiiy  WOTB  Ttrj  bappy. 

Luid  wtn  In  Bigbt,  and   all  *  ^• 
P»opl«  ruanlojt  fnuiilMlly  »)•■■■ 
ranbiitg  n<Vr  thctt  Uifxacn  IkV'-  .... 
oryinj;  with  plinuuv«or«ltll<idbf  i;.,!-  ,_' 
the  fond  heart  bcaliSK,  >bv  niv^  anil  bi'ji  '^jf 
■notbcTB  mil  lo  tbdr  lltlU  mea  ■«  U't  at 
that  dim  strip  in  tbe  hariaos  tad  to  L.Ucir 
thai   It  WW  Anwuoa ;    aJJ  th*  luuUc  cT  a 
paa)Fni^'rdilpnou'ltigponhit«iUi9nlri^«T  I 
than  amaicd  Jitatt,  I 

■'  Hi-re.  Jaiipt.  lake   Mt  Vbf  taotK}  [ion  fl 
Ihnt  boi,''  saJd  Kotinrt.    "In  alt  tbli  coot*-  H 
*)oii  il  1«  uol  Bhfe.  fur  I  *balV  hft«a  to  I 
Tou  00  board  wbilo  I  «  »od  laok  fur ' 
In^    Take  it  out  and  1  will  new*  It." 

Janet  obeyed  unhtaltatlngly. 

"WbereBhaUlputltl"'  iJi«  aakad. 

"Se>T  il  into  the  lusidr  of  Mj  vaiileaaL    I 
■ud  Robert,  quietly.    "  It  will  br  mtrlbrR^'  II 

.Sbe  did  oe   eUe  wu   toU  {  aUtchia;  '>  <"  | 
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u  I  have  foand  lodgings.  It  is  such  a  tramp 
for  118  all  to  go  together ;  yoa  stay  aiiietly  till 
I  come  and  fetch  you.  Ilurrah,  Janet  t  we 
are  at  homo  at  last !  " 

He  ran  np  on  deck  gaily,  and  flang  himself 
Into  the  first  boat  going  off  to  shore.  As  long 
as  Janet  could  see  him  he  stood  in  the  stern, 
waTing  his  hand  and  then  his  handlcorchief. 

Ilonrs — long,  weary,  endless  hours  passed 
by,  and  no  one  returned  for  Janet.  By 
degrees  and  in  time  the  whole  tcssoI  was 
eraptteil,  and  only  the  wife  and  her  two 
children  remained.  It  ¥ras  against  rules  that 
they  should  stav  any  longer,  and  the  first  mate 
came  and  told  her  tney  must  "  clear  out." 

**  My  husband  has  gone  for  lodgings  for  us, 
sir,'-  wid  Janet,  trembling.  "  He  has  not 
come  hack  yet,  and  I  do  not  know  where  to 
go  to." 

The  first  mate  was  very  sorry — they  should 
hare  managed  better — ^lie  would  hare  allowed 
her  to  stay  if  he  could,  but  it  was  against 
orders  and  he  must  oiiey  his  captain.  He 
was  really  very  sorry  for  her  ;  but  she  must 
clear  out  in  donblc  quick  time  for  all  that. 
Rules  must  lie  oiieyed.  and  discipline  kept  up. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Janet  was  put 
on  shore  with  her  two  children,  and  must  fare 
for  herself  as  well  as  she  could.  She  had  five 
shillings  in  her  pocket,  which  she  calculated 
would  give  them  all  supper  and  a  l»ed  to- 
n1j;ht,  and  to-morrow  she  would  find  her 
husband  if  he  was  alive  in  N<*w  York. 

Wandering  alniut,  all  bewildcn^d  at  the 
strange  place,  not  knowing  when*  she  was  or 
where  she  must  go.  holding  her  children  in 
her  hand,  one  of  whom  was  crying  bitterly 
from  weariness  and  dreail.  she  m«*t  a  motherly- 
loolcin^r.  handsome  woman  of  middle  age.  with 
a  kind  eye  and  positive  brow ;  a  woman  that 
made  you  love  hrr  and  oYiey  her  at  the  same 
mom<!nt.  She  looked  hard  at  Janet  and  half 
stopped.  Janet,  swayed  by  one  of  her  usual 
impulses,  stopped  to.  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  My  huslNind  left  me  in  the  ship  this 
morning."  she  said.  **  to  look  for  lodgings  for 
me  and  the  children.  I  am  afraid  that  some 
accident  has  happened  to  him.  for  he  has 
never  come  back ;  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  vessel ;  they  would  not  let  me  sleep 
then* " 

*'  It  is  against  orders,*'  said  the  stranger 
promptly. 

"Yes,  so  the  mate  told  me,  ma*am.  But 
a;:  I  am  a  p<!rfect  strangt^r  here,  I  don't  know 
where  to  go  to,  and  my  children  are  getting 
tin»<l  and  sleepy.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I 
can  find  a  respectable  lodging  for  the  night?" 

**('ome  home  with  me,"  said  the  woman, 
after  a  UKum^ntV  pause.  **  I  see  that  you  are 
a  stranger,  and  I  am  sure  you  arc  respt^ctable. 
I  will  give  yon  a  bed  to-night,  and  you  can 
look  for  your  huslnnd  to-morrow,  'a  fool! 
to  leave  you  in  this  manner.  What  was  the 
man  aliout.  I  wonder?" 

Janot  thiUikfMl  her  gratefully,  and  the 
woman  took  her  home. 


They  bad  supper  and  beds  prepared  for 
them  ;  all  done  in  a  certain  great-hearted, 
motherly,  migcstic  way,  that  impre.s.«ed  Janet 
deeply.  Not  much  couversatiou  patisud  ;  fur 
the  poor  girl  was  both  too  tired  and  too 
anxious  to  talk ;  but  she  kissed  her  hostei^s 
in  a  child-like  loving  manner,  and  cried  on 
her  neck,  and  clung  to  her  tenderly,  and 
thanked  her  with  an  almost  passionate  grati- 
tude. "  Not  for  herself  so  much,"  she  stud, 
''  as  for  her  dear  children.*'  And  the  stranger 
seemed  to  read  right  down  to  the  bottom  of 
her  guest's  heart,  and  to  renew  again  and 
a£:aiu  all  the  freshness  of  her  motherly  cares. 
And  so  they  parted  for  the  night ;  Janet 
holding  the  hand  of  her  hostess  long  and 
lingeringly.  and  wondering  at  herself  after- 
wards at  *tbe  stri'ngth  of  the  impulse  which 
attracted  her. 

She  went  to  bed  early  as  it  was,  but  hhe 
could  not  sleep.  A  thousand  nervous  fancies, 
a  thousand  horrible  fears,  disturUtd  her.  She 
tried  to  hope  there  was  some  mistake  on  hi>r 
husband*M  part,  but  she  failed  sorely  in  her 
attempt ;  and  at  last,  abandoning  hersi'lf  to  a 
fit  of  despair — almost  like  madneas — she  gave 
herself  up  to  the  terrible  belief  that  she  had 
again  trustei],  and  been  again  deserted. 
Deserted,  roblied,  left  to  starve  and  die.  she 
and  her  children,  in  this  strange,  wild  city  I 
And  this  was  the  man  she  had  loved  so 
trustingly ;  this  was  the  man  who  had  per- 
jured himself  so  fearfully ! 

A  voice  eall(»fl  cheerily  through  the  hall — 
"Bessie!  Bessie  I  wife!  come  down."  A 
man*8  step  strode  rapidly  through  the 
rooms,  and  Janet  heard  her  husband  laugli 
as  he  met  her  hostess  merrilv,  and  called 
her  **  wife"  and  "  sweetheart."  lie  wa» 
laughing  gaily,  hinging  snatches  of  pcipuhir 
liallafls ;  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
laughing  too. 

*'  You  ungnitefiil  vagabond,'*  said  the 
woman  he  had  called  Bessie.  '*  Is  this  the 
way  y<»u  behave  to  your  lawful  wife  the  tir^t 
day  of  your  return,  after  such  u  long  aW-MMiee  ? 
What  trick  have  you  been  playing  now.  I 
wonder  ? '' 

Robert  .Slid  soinethin!;.  but  Janet  could 
not  catch  the  words.  He  seemed,  however, 
to  be  giving  the  woman  something,  for  she 
laughed  gently  and  cried,  "  How  lM;aulifnl  I  " 
and  then  she  stifled  her  voice  somehow,  and 
then  they  lioth  laughed  again  gaily,  gaily ; 
and  in  a  short  time  they  sat  down  to  supp<'r 
so  merry  and  happy !  while  that  poor  pale 
girl  lay  like  death  between  her  children. 

••  What  do  you  think  I  have  done,  KolM?rt?" 
said  the  woman  after  a  short  pause. 

**  What.  Bess  1  I  am  no  hand  at  riddles, 
and  cannot  gu(>ss.    Out  with  it,  old   lady." 

'*  Why,  I  ni»'t  a  poor  woman  to-<lay  with 
her  two  children  :  she  had  just  come  from 
England,  ami  her  fool  of  a  husband  had 
left  her  on  Isiard.  while  he  went  to  look 
for  lodglng.4  for  them.  He  left  her  so  Ion? 
that  she  a-as  obliged  to  clear  out  liefore  he 
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came  back.    She  is  a  nice,  pretty,  respectable   shame  at  ber  gross  credolity— witb  sbame  at 


young  thing,  and  I  was  glad  to  servo  her. 
BeFides** — and  that  genial  voice  took  such  a 
tone  of  womanly  tenderness,  it  made  Janet*8 
heart  ache  to  think  how  sadly  misplaced ! — 
*'  Hhe  was  a  countrywoman  of  yours,  dear,  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking  somehow  of  your 
Hitter,  or — or — ^your  first  sweetheart" 

When  she  said  this,  it  seemed  to  Janet  as  if 
phe  kiF-sed  him. 

*•  You  shall  see  her  to-morrow,  dear,  per- 
haps you  may  know  something  of  her.  B^  the 
bye,  I  dare  say  she  came  over  in  your  ship !  I 
never  thought  to  ask  her  the  name.  Uow 
stupid  of  me !  but  how  lucky  that  I  met  her. 
You  may  be  able  to  do  something  for  her — 
perhaps  find  her  lout  of  a  husband,  and  teach 
him  not  to  lone  his  wife  again.  Poor  young 
creature !  It  ^o  went  to  my  heart  to  see  her 
look  so  pale  and  deiiolate.-' 

Every  word  of  which  Janet  heard  as  if  a 
thousand  trumpets  had  sounded. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  It  seemed  as  if 
her  husband  was  too  much  startled,  too  much 
oppressed,  to  venture  on  an  answer.  Perhaps 
he  was  afraid  of  his  voice,  which  would  cither 
betray  his  agitation  to  the  one,  or  his  exist- 
tence  to  the  other. 

"  Are  jou  not  well,  my  dear?"  then  said 
Bessie,  kindly.  "  How  pale  you  have  turned 
all  at  once!* 

*'  It  is  notning,  dear,'*  answered  Robert  in 
so  low  a  voice,  that  hud  not  Janet's  hearing 
iK'cn  i^barpened  to  intensity  by  agony,  she 
could  not  lmvc>  understood  what  he  said.  He 
svcnied  afraid  uf  being  overheard,  she  thought, 
and  spokf*  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  But  something  in  the  matter,  dear.  Tell 
me  w  hat  it  is !  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing ;  only  a  little  pain  in 
my  chest.  Come  !  give  me  another  glass  of 
brandy  :  that  will  cure  me,  I  warrant." 

After  this  Janet  heard  nothing  more  dis- 
tinctly. The  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
a  subdued  tone,  as  between  people  sitting 
close,  side  by  side.  Only  once  Janet  distin- 
guished the  words.  ••  successful  spec — above 
a  hundred  pouncif: — waistcoat — give  it  you 
to-morrow.*'  Soon  after  this  they  went  to  ImhI, 


her  childish  faith  ;  bat  they  also  made  ber 
heart  spring  up  like  a  strong  man's  courage 
— masculine  and  resolute,  equal  to  its  fate. 
And  this  because  of  those  two  deeping  little 
ones.  By  herself  she  would  hiTe  sank  utterly 
prostrate  ;  as  guardian  to  tbem  die  stood  like 
a  lioness  at  bay.  Kotbing  stronger— nothing 
more  determined — ^nothmg  braver  drew  breath 
in  New  York  than  that  timid,  patleal.  girlish 
wife,  transformed  into  the  heroine  by  ni&emal 
love  I 

She  listened,  and  by  their  breathing  ibe 
knew  that  Robert  and  his  poor  American 
wife  were  asleep.  Even  at  this  moment  her 
woman's  nature  yearned  in  gratitude  to  thai 
kindly  face  and  great  maternal  heart :  and 
she  felt  that  she  would  have  suffered  any  to^ 
ment  herself  rather  than  have  cau.<ed  an 
hour's  pain  to  one  who  had  so  blessed  and 
beMended  her. 

*^  She  shall  not  suffer  by  me,'*  she  thought, 
as  she  determined  on  ber  plan. 

Quiet  and  pale  as  a  ghost  she  rose— dressing 
herself  noiselessly,  and  with  Incredible  speeil. 
She  then  took  up  her  deeping  children,  and 
dressed  them,  still  a.<tleep.  Leaving  them  on 
the  bed,  she  softly  opened  the  door  of  her 
room,  and  stole  to  that  of  ber  hubband.  A 
faint  light  shone  underneath  and  through  the 
crevices :  it  was  a  night-light,  which  Be»ie 
always  burnt.  She  turned  the  bandit*  ivA 
entered.  By  the  glimmering  of  the  light  she 
made  out  the  place  where  Robert  had  tbro*A3 
his  clothes,  and  walked  softly  to  whi-n>  tbtj 
lay.  She  took  up  the  waistcoat,  unstitcb>d 
the  notes,  and  placed  them  in  her  liosoni..  A.^ 
she  turned  to  leave  the  room,  with  one  ij>t 
look  of  despair  directed  at  bim — ono  lotin*; 
look  of  gratitude  at  her — ber  husl>aud  orvntd 
his  full  eves  upon  ber.  She  .«tood  nbd  ni>t 
his  eyes:  then  saying — '•  Take  the  curto  of  iho 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  the  curse  vi  tbe 
deceived  and  the  ruined !  '*  i>he  turn^.-d  fri-m 
him  and  left  the  room.  lie  was  too  vauvh 
stricken— partly  by  fear  and  partly  l«y  in- 
ability— to  escape'from  the  coil  of  i-iaasn- 
stances  which  he  had  woven  round  hi.T>oi/'. 
too  much  awed  by  her  manner,  and  ta*  nuich 


I' 


and  J  unci  hoard  thcui  l)oth  talking  in  low   crushed  by  his  conscience  to  answer.    And 


whispers,  in  the  room  next  ber  own.  She 
could  distinguish  their  different  steps  across 
tbi'  Uoor.  and  bear  their  faintest  movement 
through  the  thin  partition.  She  even  knew 
when  they  came  to  the  side  next  her  room, 
and  could  fancy  all  their  actions.  She  herself 
lay  as  still  as  doath,  for  she  thought  that 
Uobi'rt  wa**  li>tcninjj ;  .»«he  heard  him  come 


I  escaped  from  the  hon.«e  with'Vit  hiii- 
!.   and  without  distorbiog  the   lainicst 


so  hhe 

drance, 

dream  of  its  kind  hostess. 

She  took  sail  by  a  boat  leaving  for  Kn^Uni 
that  morning,  and  returned  to  ber  o\d  pUc:? 
With  her  capital  of  one  hundred  pounds  rbt 
set  up  anew,  in  another  busincM.  and  scon 
regained  all  the  friends  she  had  lo«t.  Fik-IIjJi 


to  the  partition,  and  stand  there  for  a  moment !  as  she  had  Iwen,  what  could  they  do  ni»w  ''Ut 
quite  qiiii»t.  as  if  to  hear  whether  she  was  I  pity  her  :  and  if  they  pitied,  aid  V  Evoa  Mife 
a<lir  or  a^leop.  I  Harrington  scolded  her  in  her  old  way.  aa<l 


hand  and  stilled  thn  throbbing  bloo«l.    TheV  j  sufficient  to  herself.     And  she  was  right.    la 
mado  her  blush  till  ber  temples  burnt  with  '  weakness  lies  mu»ery  ;  in  strength  of  will  and 


singleaeiB  of  purpose  lies  peace,  be  the  cir- 
camstances  what  they  mav. 

Jaoet  aever  beard  of  her  husband  again, 
until  /ears  after,  when  a  letter  came  from 
"  Eliiabeth  Maylin,'-  telling  her  of  his  death. 
Though  Bessie  still  preserved  the  name,  more 
from  habit  than  from  pride,  she  knew  now 
that  the  had  not  been  his  real  wife.  On  his 
death-bed  be  had  confessed  all  to  her ;  and 
who  had  been  that  pretty  stranger,  whom  she 
had  taken  to  be  a  common  thief  and  impostor. 
And  Bessie  wrote  one  of  the  noblest  letters 
that  woman  ever  penned  to  woman,  and  spoke 
of  her  unintentional  wrong  in  such  a  large 
heroio  manner,  that  Janet  felt  as  if  she  had 
been  almost  the  one  to  blame  in  having  caused 
such  evil  fortune  to  one  so  gn*at  and  good. 
But  they  made  it  up  between  them,  and  tiually 
agreetl  not  to  reproach  themselves  any  more  : 
and  in  future  years,  Bessie  Mayliu  reccivea 
one  of  Janet's  children,  when  he  had  grown  a 
man,  and  made  him  the  heir  of  all  her  property. 
And  then  Janet  wrote  to  her,  and  said  how 
strangely  they  had  both  exemplified  the 
truth  of  the  old  llelirew  words,  **Ca8t  tliy 
bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it 
after  nuiny  days." 


Jttiit  as  time  with  ttealtliy  footatep 

Strode  Into  another  day ; 
Death  stood  by  the  lunely  mother; 

That  young  life  had  ebbed  away. 

With  th«  first  bnriit  of  her  anguUh— 

**  Hark  what  nuws  the  anfn»Li  bring  !** 
Bang  frvm  hrad  and  hopeful  voices, 

ICang  ttom  tuneAil  flute  and  string ; 
And  she  thought  she  heard  her  darling, 

High  among  the  radiant  spheres, 
Singing  witli  melodious  gladness — 

**  Mother,  mother,  dry  thy  tears  I** 

And  she  dried  them  and  subdued  them. 

Kept  their  fbnntalns  sealed  within. 
Lest  a  show  of  outward  sorrow 

bhould  be  written  down  as  sin; 
But  a  cheering  fkith  came  o'er  her, 

That  she  was  not  quite  alone; 
That  the  Ood-clilldof  the  manger 

Had  the  keeping  of  her  own. 

CUMBEULAND  SIIEEP-SUEARERS. 


LAST  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 
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Obbistmas  Eve  came  to  ng  darkly. 

Drooping  to  our  eottagedoor. 
Not  with  brave  and  boisteMus  greeting, 

As  it  U5ed  t4»  come  of  yore ; 
Not  with  soft  and  silent  snow-fidl. 

Or  with  ftn«t>wind  qnicic  and  keen ; 
Yet  it  brought  the  berries  blushing. 

And  it  brought  the  holly  green. 

Many  busy  footsteps  pattered 

Through  t»ur  little  thorouj^fkre. 
Children  sent  on  pleasant  errands 

For  the  dainties  they  would  share; 
Youne  and  female  forms  wore  passing, 

Lightly  flitting  to  and  tro, 
"With  a  quick  throb  In  their  bosoms, 

With  their  laces  in  a  glow. 

And  the  clean  and  cliecrfUl  windows 

Gleamed  upon  the  dn«ky  night. 
And  the  mingled  volors  humming; 

Told  of  leisure  and  delight ; 
Gonial  voices  llnke<l  together 

In  some  old  and  homely  rhyme. 
In  some  old  and  hojiefkil  carol 

Fitted  for  the  holy  time. 

In  that  UUIe  street  of  worker^ 

Brightening  up  (h>m  side  to  side, 
One  poor  dwelUns  showe<l  no  signal 

or  the  merry  Christmas-tide ; 
Feebly  shone  the  idmpU  taper 

By  the  hearthstone  dim  and  bare, 
Poverty  has  east  Its  shadow. 

Grief  had  hang  Its  symbols  tiiere. 

A  frirlom  and  wasted  widow 
Held  her  son  npon  her  knee, 

IVh'iM  young  stream  of  life  was  ebbing 
Back  Into  a  shoreless  sea ; 


TiiKEK  or  four  years  ago  we  spent  part  of 
a  summer  in  one  of  the  dales  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoiHl  of  Keswiclc.  We  lodged  at  the 
houHe  of  a  small  Statesman,  wbo  added  to 
liis  occupation  of  a  sheep-farmer  that  of  a 
wooluii  manufacturer,  ilis  own  flock  was 
not  la<*ge,  but  he  bought  up  other  people's 
fleeces,  either  on  commisKion,  or  for  his  own 
purpose:* ;  and  his  life  8oemc<l  to  unite  many 
pleasant  and  various  modes  of  employment, 
and  the  great  jolly  burly  man  throve  upon  all 
both  in  bcMly  and  mind. 

One  day,  his  handsome  wife  proposed  to  us 
that  we  sliould  accompany  her  to  a  distant 
sheep-shearing,  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  one 
of  her  husljaad's  customers,  where  she  was 
sure  we  should  be  heartily  welcome,  and 
where  we  sliould  s<>e  an  old-fashioned  shear- 
ing, such  as  was  not  oFten  met  with  now  in 
the  Dales.  I  don't  know  why  it  was,  but  we 
i^ere  luzy,  and  declined  her  invitation.  It 
might  be  that  the  day  was  a  broiling  one, 
even  for  July,  or  it  might  hn  a  fit  of  shy- 
ness ;  but  whichever  was  the  reason,  it  very 
unaccountably  vanished  soon  after  she  was 
gone,  and  the  opportunity  seemed  to  have 
slipped  through  our  fingers.  The  day  was 
hotter  than  ever  ;  and  we  should  have  twice 
as  much  reason  to  lie  sliy  and  self-conscious, 
now  that  wc  should  not  have  our  hostess 
to  introduco  and  cliaperone  us.  How- 
ever, HO  great  was  our  wish  to  go,  that  we 
blew  these  obstacles  to  the  winds,  if  there 
were  any  that  day ;  and,  obtaining  the  re- 
quisite directions  from  the  farm-servant,  we 
set  out  on  our  five  mile  walk,  about  one 
o'clock  on  a  cloudless  day  in  the  first  half 
of  July. 

Our  party  consisted  of  two  grown  up 
persons  and  four  childn.>n.  the  youngest  almost 
a  l>aby,  who  had  to  be  carried  the  gnuitor 
part  of  that  weary  length  of  way.  We  pjissed 
through  Keswick,  and  saw  thu  groups  of 
sketching,  boating  tourists,  on  whom  we,  as 
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residents  for  a  month  in  the  neighboarhood, 
looked  down  with  Rome  contempt  as  mere 
ptran^ers.  who  were  sure  to  go  about  blun- 
ji  derin;r.  or  losing  their  way,  or  being  im]M>8cd 
!  i  upon  by  guides,  or  admiring  the  wrong  things, 
\\  and  never  seeing  the  right  things.  After  we 
had  dragged  ourselves  through  the  long 
straggling  town,  we  came  to  a  part  of  the 
highway  where  it  wound  between  copses  suffi- 
ciently high  to  make  a  green  gloom  in  a  green 
shade  ;  the  branches  touched  and  interlaced 
overhead,  while  the  road  was  so  straight,  that 
all  the  quarter-of-an-hour  that  wc  were  walk- 
ing we  could  see  the  opening  of  blue  light  at 
the  other  end.  and  note  the  quivering  of  the 
heated  luminous  air  beyond  the  dense  shade 
in  which  we  moved.  Every  now  and  then, 
we  caught  glimpses  of  the  silver  lake  that 
shimmered  through  thb  trees  ;  and,  now  and 
then,  in  the  dead  noon-tide  stillness,  we  could 
hear  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  water  on  the 
IK'bbled  shore — the  only  sound  we  heard, 
except  the  low  deep  hum  of  myriads  of  insects 
revelling  out  their  summer  lives.  We  had 
all  agreed  that  talking  made  us  hotter,  so  wc 
and  the  birds  were  very  silent.  Out  again 
into  the  hot,  bright,  sunny,  daszling  road,  the 
fierce  sun  above  our  heads  made  us  long  to  be 
at  home,  but  we  had  passed  the  half-way,  and 
to  go  on  was  shorter  than  to  return.  Now 
we  left  the  highway,  and  began  to  mount 
The  ascent  looked  disheartening,  but  at 
almost  every  step  we  gained  increased  fresh- 
ness of  air ;  and  the  crisp  short  mountain  grass 
was  soft  and  cool  in  comparison  with  the  high 
road.  The  little  wandering  breezes,  that 
came  every  now  and  then  athwart  us,  were 
laden  with  fragrant  scents — now  of  wild 
thyme — now  of  the  little  scrambling  creeping 
white  rose,  which  ran  along  the  ground  and 
pricked  our  feet  with  its  sharp  thorns ;  and 
now  we  came  to  a  trickling  streamlet,  on 
whose  spongy  banks  grew  great  bushes  of 
the  bog-myrtle,  giving  a  spicy  odor  to  the 
air.  W^hen  our  breath  failed  us  during  that 
steep  ascent,  we  had  one  invariable  dodge  by 
which  we  hoped  to  escape  the  "  fat  and  scant 
of  breath  *'  quotation  ;  we  turned  round  and 
admired  the  lovely  views,  which  from  each 
succeeding  elevation  lK.*came  more  and  more 
beautiful. 

At  last,  perched  on  a  level  which  seemed 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  shelf  of  rock,  we 
'   saw  our  destined  haven — a  grey  stone  farm- 
house, high  over  our  hcails,  high  alwve  the 
lake  as  we  were — with  out-buildings  enough 
'    around  it  to  justify  the  Scotch  name  of  a 
"  town  '•  :  and  near  it  one  of  those  great  bossy 
syramon*s.  so  common  in  similar  situations 
ail  through  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
I     One  more  long  tug  and  then  we  should  be 
:.    there.   So.  cheering  the  poor  tired  little  ones, 
we  s<»t  off  bravely  for  that  last  piece  of  steep 
rocky  path  ;  and  we  never  looked  l>ehind  till 
we  slooii  in  the  coolness  of  the  deep  porch, 
looking  down  from  our  natural  terrace  on  the 
■  j    gl  assy  Derwen  t  w  at  or,  fur,  far  below,  reflecting 
i .-    .    _       . .       _  .  .     
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each  tint  of  the  blue  tkj,  only  in  darker,  fbller 
colours  every  one.    We  Memed  on   c.  level 
with  the  top  of  Cat  Bell :  and  the  tojHi  of 
gn>at  trees  lay  deep  dowa^  deep  that  we 
felt  as  If  they  were  close  enough  together  and 
solid  enough  to  bear  oar  (ieet  if  we  chocie  to 
spring  down  and  walk  apon  then.   Right  In 
front  oi>  where  we  stood,  there  wwtleidge  of 
the  rocky  field  that  nirroanded  lla  hoa«e. 
We  hacPknocked  at  the  door,  hutUvas  evi- 
dent that  we  were  unheard  In  the  fin  and 
merry  clatter  of  voices  within,  and  ov  old 
original  shyness  returned.    By  and  byc^ume 
one  found  us  out,  and  a  hearty  burst  in  W- 
pitable  welcome  ensned.  Oar  coming  wu  ill 
right ;  it  was  understood  in  a  mfnate  wbow* 
were  ;  our  real  honteai  was  hardlj  tern  urgent 
in  her  civilities  than  oar  temporary  hosteM, 
and  both  together  bofQed  ns  out  of  the  room 
upon  which  the  oater  door  entered,  into  i 
large  bedroom  which  opened  out  of  it — the 
state  apartment,  in  all  nch  houses  In  Cum- 
berlana— where  the  cUldren  make  their  ArsI 
appearance,   and  where  the  heads  of  the 
household  lie  down  to  die  if  the  Great  Con- 
queror gives  them  sufficient  warning  for  such 
decent  and  composed  submission  as  is  bef>t  in 
accordance  with  the  simple  dignity  of  their 
lives. 

Into  this  chamber  we  were  ushered,  and 
the  immediate  relief  from  its  dark  coolnesB  to 
our  overheated  bodies  and  dazxled  eyes  wis 
inexpressibly  refreshing.      The  walls  were  !0 
thick  that  there  was  room  for  a  very  com- 
fortable window-seat  in  them,  without  there  I 
lieing  any  projection  into  the  room ;  and  the 
long  low  shape  prevented  the  sky-line  from 
l>eing    unusully   depressed,   even    at    tbat 
height,  and  so  the   light  was  sulidued.  and  i 
the  general  tint  through  the  room  deepened  ; 
into  darkness,  where  the  eye  fell  on  that  stu 
pendens  bed,  with  its  posts,  and  its  bead- 
piece,  and  it<i  foot-board,  and  its  trapplng&  of 
all  kinds  of  the  deepest  brown :  and  the  frame 
itself  looked  large  enough  for  six  or  i^evcn 
people  to  lie  comfortably  therein,  witluxit 
even  touching  each    other.    In  the  hearth- 
place,    stood    a   great    pitcher    filled  niib 
branches  of  odorous  mountain  Boyren :  siid 
little  bits  of  rosemary   and  lavender  vere 
strewed  about  the  room ;  partly,  as  I  aft«*r-  ■ 
wards  learnt,  to  prevent  incaotious  feet  from 
slipping  alK>ut  on  the   polished  oak  floor. 
When  we  had  noticed  everything,  and  rented, 
and  cooled  (as  much  as  we  could  do  K'fore 
the  cfiuinox),  we  returned  to  the  company 
assembled  in  the  house-place. 

This  house-place  was  almost  a  hall  in 
grandeur.  Along  one  side  ran  an  uak*'Q 
dresser,  all  decked  with  the  same  sweet  ever- 
greens, iragments  of  which  strewed  the  l«d- 
room  floor.  Over  this  dres.«<er  were  sht-Uf*. 
bright  with  most  exquisitely  polished  pei»  tvr. 
Opposite  to  the  bedroom  door  was  the  great 
hospital>Ie  fireplace,  ensconced  within  it< 
proper  chimney  corners,  and  having  the 
"  ma.stcr's  cupboard  *'  tm  its  right  hand  Mde. 
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,   Woril!W<itth  ••Oubl  htvn  told  yi 

il  have  ibnwu  ^uu  Ma*  al  R;iUI  Mounl, 

'"  ■    II  onplKWr-l  fthnulftfiwt  tn  >lilUi. 

3ii<l  n   Uxir  tn  loT^th.  DXpmBljt 

•if  thn   mailnr  of   " 

miy    kflitp   pljiH 

■    I  ripbaard   hli  pecullr- 


<  (M  I  abvll  dmi)(iiate 

''>  T-,y'r    itt   wbow    bOfllM    tbf 

■  u<'tp  '(irrina;.'  in'  \n  \k  ImI'I)  propowd  (« 
H>1  sIltii.aKb  All  Itiul  noi  illneil,  h>r  It  « 

'■Do  »i   llmiH-  M   liiu  RHnMim  ilo,'*  »«   *» 

i»iit:'(!  H-dli  »  jpiiW!  (Twi',  Uinohnil  to  bttvc 

I '  :.  I  -IiiiivdI   TiflVri'il  09.  iihnrt  of  water- 

'<-r  ixir  Inag  anil  ttrlnH  walk,   ami 

'i.iiil  of  our  dilldrpn  "Roi^lng    Mo 

\'  '  :-  iht'  Ivn  ^n»  proparlng,  uid  it  toak 
«i\  ■'>mr\j  mMroM  to  ilii  It  jiutlM,  we  pro- 
piiml  lu  Ur«,  C.  (oqr  mnl  faoKtM).  tlut  wc 
Hiiuuld  c)  ami  mi  tfit  *lia!pHUicB[rJTii(.  Rhc 
tweiirfldislj  Inl  M  «miy  iiita  •  baeli  yarA. 
tiiivtrVuv  proontwu  goluf*  nn.  B^abaek 
jaril  I  niHftn  a  far  diffi-ienl  pliuM.-  IVotu  trtaal 
Ik  LoiiKluuvr  •raulil  *i>  dHpialJ- ;  out  back 
,Tant.  Iili;b  upon  tbr  mOdnUIn  xidi  wui  a 
■nano  aliiint  r(>rty  fsiiU  bj  la-pnly,  o»»r- 
rtiiuJ-iwiiI  Iiy  Ihig  not>l«  jjcamow,  whiuti 
mlirtit  tiavo  i>i>nn  Um  toff  ami  ibM  mgitBM-'il 
lA  iinlnriilgp — 


I,  niDukriig  lh«lr 


anil  ntsArdliii;  Urn  procMiliiitca 

cniniilBDaiH?,  whlun   liul  a  rai 

I/TDpl    In  II   tfit   th*   <l«|pinrr*cy  nf  Ihn 


a  MToiir  *r 


IlilBDnlinjr,  whli 
fn  II   for   th* 

■»'!!(  tt)&*ii — a  •iirt  of  "All  I  tb*;  ilon' 
''•A<m  wbat  SoihI  •tn-nrlnii  l>  now-a-^tnyn" 
Iwk  In  IL  'TImI  rounil  ahadow  oftlia  n^ca- 
incri.  ir».>,  »j(ij  (tiff  alrtKrn  wtio  ml  th'iw 
Wklnit  on,  irirm  thn  mil;  thlii)^  not  full  nf 
BuitlflnamlllfclnthPyurA  TlieyurJItiwIfwm* 
liiniiHlu.l  hf  t  ftrj  »too*  (rail,  ooil  tiio  moor* 


anltira"  fHfto.  anrl,  Wlm  ibM,  bad  ki  In  ihnUnd 
hRh>T<'  1  cnubl  aaenrUin  Lbt  dIBiiranI  aotiiuii 
anil  purnriMi*  Inroliml.  On  tbe  l«n  banil  wua 
B  vallotl-ln  Held  of  •mftU  nxlMBl,  full  of  fuii. 
ahlDD  and  UjihU,  oltb  tbo  hMUd  air  qnl'-iTiug 
over  tlie  llnek*  of  pasllnx  iKiviliUirnl  abiMtp. 
who  ••'no  pconnd  ap  tbDrelo.  awaltlnu  Ihv'r 
turn  to  tie  (bom.  Al  the  gate  hj  which  tliis 
asld  WH  Entered  frocD  tilt  yard  itood  a  itroiip 
n(  vager-cjod  buyii,  panting  like  Ibc  t-bcop, 
but  no[  like  them  ftani  Srax,  hut  from  i-xi^lte- 
ment  am]  jnjaiui  vxcriioa.  Tbcir  faccii  vn 
Bunbitd  witb  browu-cHniHon,  tbeir  Marlet  Upa 
wer*  partfd  lata  hiuLih,  aiid  Ibeir  eji*  hiul 
thHl  pk'culiar  blue  luBlru  Jii  Lbiiin,  whleb  1) 
uiilr  K*i[i«d  by  ft  first  lili  in  th«  pure  anil 
Mltlioaim*  sir.  A*  niou  at  tlisM  \tAt  him 
that  a  (burp  wm  waiiltil  \>j  the  sbi^nrcn 
within,  they  npnuiK  tvwBtdH  »no  la  Uin  ili-lil 
— Ih«  morn  liiil)>t>irnii«  itiill  iitubbiirn  itn  ulil 
ram  Ilic  hct(«t— and  luicKlnic,  and  ptilllnjt, 
Olid  pti*hln)[,  and  alu>atln|i—«Dincl[ni<u  moil  ui 
tng  Bjilrlde  of  the  poor  obflrcporaiin  briik. 
and  Iinldlag  hi*  homa  lik«  a  bridle — llicy 
Kaincd  Ibclr  point  and  dnkKgnd  their  captliu 
np  tu  the  ibvarer.  Uk«  little  viclota  »  Umy 
were,  all  glowing  and  ruiMy  withcanqueiit. 
The  iJiraTuni  «tt  eaoh  aalride  dd  *  laaa  Urnch, 


ThrUi 


nrlonl — tbti  boron  of  Uio  day. 


oonsiiitBd  (if  mora  llMa  a  IbOuMtMl,  and  v\it\t 
famiwK  thearuni  had  ootne,  walklDg  in  (rom 
auuiy  mllw'  diRiMUv  lo  try  tlwlr  skill  o 
a^OHl  thn  atbcr  (  for  *b«Op-«boarin«  an 
-■  ■  ofnwal  Ulymiile*  Th^  wwv  all  v-hiok 
In  tbntr  prime,  •trnos,  and  trall-mailn  ; 
without  coat  or  walateoal,  and  wltb  uplutnivl 
■bIrtHilpnvivt.  TtMy  mX  aoch  acrOM  a  Iork 
;h  or  nurmw  (able,  and  caught  up  tbu 
p  rmm  thn  ntleadont  boy*,  who  bar) 
dragged  It  In  ;  thej  lifted  It  on  to  Ihp  br-  -'■ 
■nrl  ploclns  IE  by  a  dexteroun  knaok  o 
tjock.  thoy  (wgaa  to  ahwr  tb«  wool  off  lh«  IhII 
and  under  part* ;  thoo  tbiiy  tied  lb*  Iwu  himl 
\tgt  and  the  two  fom  \ttf  lo|tMll«T,  and  Uid 
it  llitit  on  unis  *ld«  and  then  on  tbi  otbvr.  till 
lbs  flmroo  camv  oiriuQn»wliaU piece;  thear 
ii'*FHll1be  woo)  nir,  anil  yet  not  to  la 
KhifMi  by  any  awkward  out ;  If  and 
tnt  did  Docnr,  a  milium  of  tar  and 
buttur  WM  Immtdlatsly  applied ;  but  nviiry 
woiind  walla  UemtibuD  thn*heari>r'i  ftimii.  "' 
■hear  w*l 
niikkly.  • 

^"ne  Ran  Hnlab  off  an  many  ai 
I  mmmcr'a  day;  and  If  y  .  _ 
gilt  and  anDoulbauia  of  tbe  aalmal.  and 
Ibo  gmpTul  beat  uf  tbti  viulh«',  you  will  »ti 
ibut.  with  ja>lice,  ollpplnit  or  thvarlng  la  k 
,inrdnl  a»  bBrdn  work  ibao  nowlng.  Cut 
iwt  gi>u>l  kbeurvn  arvcunltnlwithdMpatdl- 


ir.g  fniir 


;  11  la  01 


.1  irtmti  u  nilt  of  motion  a 


'  I  nct1a■lfln^  or  wbrn  Grmk  ooi'ta  Orovk,  Ibal 
I   ail  Dcnrci  arit  allumptoil  or  ac«oinpUiihi<it. 
Wb«n  the  hIi««p  la  divided   lulo  lt«  [lei 
e  yard,  every  J  and  Itwir.  It  biKniue*  lbs  property  ot  t' 


1  aelz«  tha  tleiioe,  and, 


I 


UOUS£IIOLD  WOBDS. 


MaCiilIoir  t'5  thn  itA-  it  *  tcmponij  drciMr 
(in  tbl«  aMf  nrnilB  of  pjunk*  Uld  BeronH  iMmb, 
[H'afBlb  wbat  ihup  ocant  iibiulow  raiild  Iw 
ot.lainod  frum  tl»  rnvc*  of  Uia  hcituw).  tliFV 
tiilJ  It  up,  ThI*  ttf^in  i*  an  art,  prtUDlti  u  It 
nmj  wr«ia  1  and  lb<9  bmwr'ii  wivf>*ud  (laii|th- 
ti'n  about  LmiliIbIii  Hand  arw  rwmuut  tor  II 
T))P7  Ill-gin  wittt  ruldlnic  ufi  th«  Itjcf,  uul  Ihun 
roll  the  wb'ilt  fl«i-M  up,  tjiinjc  U  with  tUn 
Di^iik  ;  Diitl  III*  *kill  poiu4nH  nol  rnvToij  In 
diiini:  lliii  uiitultlf  nnil  llmil;.  ttut  tn  c«rtnJo 
krllklic  iiiillii  nf  llii>  wiini  ao  m  ta  illoplNy  tile 
lliii'r  tnirt*.  unil  nnt.  I17  cTiDil)laf{np  thv  01^.  to 
mal>>  l>B|>p>nruiuirM)tathvbii]rcr.  Siicomi-W 
Wiimon  ivvts  tbaa  vrnploral ;  Oiey  Inu^ad. 
uiil  talhcd,  Bod  (unl  tfufu  of  mnr^  Mttire  at 
tlie  i[r»ve  and  tia»j  »bp»re«.  trim  ««ni  too 
cunwit  In  tUetr  work  to  nfpiyi  bIUioukIi  ho 
ocRUlunul  di>ptN>nlii(!  uf  colour,  or  twliikl'!  or 
till- 171!,  wonlo  t(-II  llinl  lb«  rftnarV  hwl  hit. 
iliit  ihi'r  reMirwl  Uivir  rvtorM,  If  lb*;  bail 
»nr,  tintn  Iho  «t«Dtoji,  wbaa  lb*  diirV  laLxnir 
would  1x1  DTvr,  uid  when,  In  Uia  lleouco  ol' 
untintr;  bainor,  I  Inuy In?,  unnin  of  tlio  fguic^r 
*p«tiuTo  would  mwt  wltli  tticlT  molp.b.  Aa 
yn,  thn  npitlauu  came  from  Ibi-Ir  own  party 
or  women  |  tboagfa  now  und  tbcn  one  of  ilic 
old  mtta,  mtlng  nndtr  tfa«  iliwleora  "jrcatnorp, 
wnald  Ukkc  hla  |dpe  out  of  bta  noutb  lo  npit, 
awl.  bct^re  beguuttng  again  to  wud  up  iliu 
■oftlv  ourlinr  wllll»  wmtha  of  tmakv,  be 
wnuld  randcacMid  on  s  ihori  dwp  lauEh.  nnd 
a  '-1VH1  done,  UnKRiel"  "Uivo  (I  hito, 
UebI"  rurw[thtb«  Dot  iiukindlyiualuu«7  af 
tifa  tuwanlt  foulk.  Uit  old  grfLndfiiUwr*  lit-, 
vniiahly  look  iian  tritb  the  womoii  ngabwl 
Ibu  jounff  mca.  Tbwc  abcartd  on.  tbrowinf 
thv  HifPM*  In  Uxt  foUem.  nod  OMiIng  ittc 
•beeii  down  un  tb«  eroand  wltii  gentle 
Wnnstb,  n»Af  Tor  nitOlUr  troop  of  boy«  k 
'  11  to  tb«  rl^bl  band  i>ld«  oT  (b*  farm- 
..,  wbrn-  tb«  grmt  uut'taiildlnft*  wen 
^_..IMli  wbtH  all  wrta  of  ciianlrj  vehlolM 
w«ri>  craB)iii(4  Mid  pUed,  and  wsmnl  to 
tlirun  up  th«Ii  MarUt  riMfM  tsta  lb*  air,  w 
tf  Luploring  rcliar  rrom  Uu  crowd  at  »lia 
drii.<»  uad  mftrksl  raxU  thai  pmnwt  iipi 
tJii^m.    Out  or  tbe  ma.  In  tb«  dark  nhadn 


dl«, 
tlinitt 

— thkl  Ik  to  Mj,  Ri»rk«d  witli  tba  Inltlala  or 
OTplK-r  ortbo  ownitr.  In  Uia  oam.  thn  lAffi 
of  t.hf  pnuTMnr  wm  &  ulrelo  or  K)>al  on  one 
K<(li>,  and  a.  ntralitht  lln«  oh  tb«  oLbor ;  »nf1 
afti-r  thn  idinop  wcr*  Ihoti  mark>d,  Uwy  tfvrt 
tiii-iipd  not  to  the  mnor,  and  tb*  crowd  of 
blvitlDfi  lamb*  that  mit  np  an  lat^fMant  1 
Tut  tliclr  lout  mothpn:  ooob  found  ou 
vwe  lo  wblch  It  belonged  the  n]omi.-nt  ib' 
tururd  out  of  Ibe  juttt,  and  Ihf  iilaold 
ti-hlmi-nl  of  the  iibi'»p  that  «wid«red  awajf  I 
up  tho  mil  *id«,  with  Ibcir  litlU  Umlm  troltlna  ' 
l-y  then],  gave  jual  th«  ntocmirj  tooth  of 
|irvMe  and  rcpou  tA  tbe  aoeno.    Tbi9«  were 


all  tiic  cImkIchI  RlEti>»-ula  fcr  (he  r«jiri>«nil 
tiun  of  lifc  ;  Ihinr  ni-rt  Itc  "OtS  - 
maldeuH.  yninx  oiim  and  diiUr« 

I'Mlni'tti   tli>-n<    wrri-    »U  Ik*  itagt* , 

roijdilioiiti   nf  bolnc  llitl   aing  fottb    tlM>tr 

fM^wcll    Id  Ibn  driMrlitiK   amidst  in    ttio 

*■  SaliiO  Traitfdj." 

Wo   were  wry    Rla>l  indnd  thai  n   bait 

the  ■brvp-abcarloK.   Ihiiii|{b  Ihi  n*d  bad 


bail  nndmluin]  the  aoparml*  MlioM  <  \be 
bout  K.-ne.  wu  could  hcgia  to  Mliot  liAni- 
duaK  t  Mnm  pfokvd  out  «  Tvry  tnaiiUlal  ' 
jxmuf  wunuu  ok  aa  udyact  uf  ailailratM  «|4 
Intnraat.  Sb«  ittood  ij  a  bniuna  wni^k>  id 
middle  af;«.  «bi<  luwljiut  anillelaftt  likriiM 
to  poiM  bpr  0(it  aa  Ihe  uoUiTr.  .Bulb  vm 
foldlBK  llt<>iif«,  uid  fuldiua  Ibnn  vrll ;  but 
Ok  idoUiw  tnlk-d  »H  Ihe  lira-:  wllb  a  ricft- 
toaod  votc^  ikw!  a  oi«nTl»UAliaad  vjr.  nbilr 
tbe  dwii^lrr  banc  hwliaaa  iitl<«llv  vn-r  hrr 
work  ;  aad  I  cnuld  (mit  guoM  al  IIk'  t>nauly 
of  hT  eye*  Wf  thf-  dark  nraej*!  *baJ«r  of 
biT   pyclsabo.    i^ho   ww  woU  dtrMtd,   ai>d   , 


..  „,         ibn  HowinR   aldn  «■•  tvehlA   ap    ' 
la  a   hquib  behind,    in   nrdu  in  I>p  mil  af   ; 
her  way  :  benmih  ibr   kowil  asd  tor   attt  '\ 
eonKpiouuun — and,  pii— ililjr.  tW  iirttUer— ■>>    1 
a  rlriplHl    pclUiinX    uf   lull  desp   b>1uc  ttd    1 
atarlul,  ruvi;NlLi';i  Ili>'  lilur?    cottiin  ilortkutfi 
aommun  iu  Uiul  pun  iifilit!  toantty,  and  1^  ^ 
pmty,    Doat   Ivathvr   iilium,     Tbe   |ul   bad 
Mekud  bor  brown  hair  liwik  behiod  W  mh;  ' 
but  if  Nbe  had  kuuwn  bow  etlMt  idie  wtmU  ' 
have  bad  oooaidon  In  Idiiid),  I  lblDk*br  Huuiil  ' 
baffl  krpt  lliat  tmluml   tfU  amt*  otrr  ho 
dollealo  dusk,    hlic  bluaked  derprr  luulcru 
dsvper.  becauK  dov  uf  tbe   idnaRT^  la  eitr; 
interval    of  bli  nork,    luiAed  al   her   aud 
nlGbt'd.    Nullhrr    of   tbem   ajicki  >    ounl, 
though  both  wuru  an  ooiwolui*  uf  Ik  otliir 
KB  cfuld  tw ;  and  Uic  bajtota  mullia.  wiU 
a  aide  long  ^bxici.',  look  supdnnoe  ut  lAv 
afGiir  frim  tlmo  to  Ume,  wta  nn  un 


I  bwl  ROt  thn*  far  In  mj  aartr 
tlOD  whun  MOT  b>>*tvi«  fiir  ui«  dity  c 
na  that  ti-a  wax  rvady,  and  "  ■ 


iiiipl«.«d  II 


tbry  bad  b«a  lummnned  from   ( 
taiuH,  and  beyond  wild   (cdia,  itA  m 


We  wen'  oundiicli'd  lo  a  tirn-tat 
in  npite  of  our  viitrcallea,  no  o_ 
ilowu  except  our  hosli-w,  wba  Mom)  a 
of  wblch  woro  by-sod-by.    Behind 
lib- 


by-sod-by. 
p'aMapiltdini  aril 

cake''  (putT-pn*!*  wllb    ituoWBETTti 


Boom)  cBt  II- 
Behind   ti,   • 


B-AlfV 


and  great  pieces  of  new  cheese  to  be  put  in 
between  the  honeyed  slices,  and  so  toasted 
Imprompta.  There  were  two  black  teapots 
on  the  traj,and  taking  one  of  these  in  her  left 
hand,  and  one  in  her  right,  onr  hostess  held 
Ibem  up  both  on  high,  and  skilfnlly  poured 
from  each  into  one  and  the  same  cup;  the 
teapots  contuned  green  and  black  tea :  and 
this  was  her  waj  of  mixing  them,  which  she 
considered  fhr  better,  ihe  told  qb,  than  if  both 
the  leaves  had  been  ** masked"  together.  The 
cupH  of  tea  were  dosed  with  Inmp  upon  lump 
of  the  finest  sogar,  bat  the  rich  yellow  fragrant 
cream  was  dropped  in  but  very  sparingly.  I 
reserved  many  m  mv  inquiries,  suggested  by 
this  Dale  teardrinking,  to  be  answered  by 
Mrs.  C,  with  whom  we  were  lodging :  and  I 
anked  her  why  I  could  neither  get  cream 
enough  ibr  myself,  nor  milk  sufficient  for  the 
children,  when  both  were  evidentlv  so 
abundant,  and  our  entertainers  so  pronisely 
hospitable.  She  told  me,  that  my  request  for 
each  was  set  down  to  modesty  and  a  desire 
to  spare  the  **  grocer's  stuff,"  which,  as  costing 
money,  was  considered  tlie  proper  thing  to 
force  upon  ^piitors,  while  the  farm  produce 
was  reckon  A  too  common  and  everv^ay  for 
such  a  choice  festivity  and  such  honoured 
guests.  So  I  drank  tea  as  strong  as  brandy 
and  as  sweet  as  symp,  and  had  to  moan  in 
secret  over  mv  children's  nerves.  My  children 
found  something  else  to  moan  over  before  the 
meal  was  ended ;  the  good  farmer's  wife  would 
give  them  each  ''sweet  butter"  on  their  oat- 
cake or  "clap-bread;"  and  sweet  butter  is 
made  of  butter,  sugar,  and  mm  melted  toge- 
ther and  potted,  and  is  altogether  the  most 
nauseous  compound  in  the  shape  of  a  dainty 
I  ever  tasted.  Hv  poor  children  thought 
it  BO,  as  I  could  tell  by  their  glistening  pite- 
ous eyes  and  trembling  lips,  as  they  vainly 
tried  to  get  through  what  their  stomachs 
rejected.  I  ^ot  it  from  them  hv  stealth  and 
ate  it  myself,  m  order  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
our  hostess,  who,  evidently,  considered  it  as 
a  choice  delicacy.  But  no  sooner  did  ehe 
perceive  that  thev  were  without  sweet  butter 
than  phe  urged  them  to  take  some  more,  and 
bade  me  not  scrimp  it,  for  they  had  enough 
and  to  spare  for  everybody.  This  "sweet 
butter"  IS  made  for  express  occasions— the 
dippings,  and  Christmas ;  and  lor  these  two 
seasons  all  christenings  In  a  ftunily  are 
generally  reserved.  When  we  had  eaten  and 
eaten— and«  hungry  as  we  were,  we  found  it 
difficult,  to  come  up  to  our  hostess's  ideas  of 
the  duty  before  us — she  took  me  into  the  real 
working  kitchen,  to  show  me  the  preparations 
going  on  for  the  refreshment  of  the  seventy 
people  there  and  then  assembled.  Rounds  of 
l>eef.  hams,  fillets  of  veal,  and  legs  of  mutton 
noblxHl.  indiscriminately  with  plum  puddings, 
up  and  down  in  a  great  boiler,  from  which  a 
steam  arose,  when  ihe  lifted  up  the  lid,  remind- 
ing one  exceedingly  of  Camacho-s  wedding. 
Tho  resemblance  was  increased  when  we  were 
sho^-n  another  boiler  out  of  doors,  placed 


!  over  a  temporarv  framo-work  of  brick,  and 
'  equally   full  with  the  other,  if,  indeed,   not 
more  eo. 

Just  at  this  moment — as  she  and  I  stood 
on  the  remote  side  of  the  farm-buildings, 
within  sound  of  all  the  pleasant  noiHCs  which 
told  of  merry  life  so  near,  and  yet  out  of 
sight  of  any  of  them,  gazing  forth  on  the 
moorland  and  the  rocks,  and  the  purple  crest 
of  the  mountain,  the  opposite  base  of  which 
fell  into  Watenlath — the  gate  of  the  yard 
was  opened,  and  mv  ruKtic  lx*auty  came 
rushing  in,  her  face  all  a-fire.  When  nho  saw 
us  she  stopped  suddenly,  and  was  about  to 
turn,  when  she  was  followed,  and  the  entrance 
blocked  up  by  the  handsome  young  shearer. 
I  saw  a  knowing  look  on  my  companion's 
face,  as  she  quietly  led  me  out  by  another 
way. 

**  ^Vho  is  that  handsome  girl  ? "  asked  I. 

"  It*s  just  Isabel  Grosthwaite,"  she  re- 
plied. *'Uer  mother  js  a  cousin  of  my 
maater-s  widow  of  a  statesman  near  Appluby. 
She  is  well  to  do,  and  Isabel  is  her  only 
child.'' 

"  Heiress,  as  well  as  beauty,"  thought  I ; 
but  all  I  said  was, 

"  And  who  is  the  young  man  with  her  ? " 

"That,"  said  she,  looking  up  at  me  with 
surprise.  "That's  our  Tom.  You  see,  his 
father  and  me  and  Margaret  Crosthwaite 
have  fixed  that  these  young  ones  arc  to  wed 
each  other;  and  Tom  is  very  willing — but 
she  is  young  and  skittish ;  but  she'll  come 
to — she'll  come  to.  He'll  not  be  the  best  shearer 
this  day  anyhow,  as  he  was  last  year  down 
in  Buttemcre  ;  but  he'll  may  be  come  round 
for  next  year." 

So  spoke  middle  age  of  the  passionate  loves 
of  the  young.  I  could  fancy  that  I^^abol 
might  resent  being  so  calmly  disposed  of,  and 
I  did  not  like  or  admire  her  the  less  bocuiHe 
by  and  bye  she  plunged  into  the  very  miil»t 
of  the  circle  of  matrons,  as  if  in  the  i:]l''usin- 
ian  circle  she  could  alone  obtain  a  sanctuary 
against  her  lover's  pursuit.  She  looked  so 
much  and  so  truly  annoyed  that  I  disliked 
her  mother,  and  thought  the  young  man 
unworthy  of  her,  until  I  saw  the  mother  come 
and  take  into  her  arms  a  little  orphan  child, 
whom  I  learnt  she  hail  bought  from  a  bepfgar 
on  the  rosd-side  that  was  ill-using  her.  This 
child  hung  about  the  woman,  and  called  her 
••Mammy'^  in  such  pretty  trusting  tones, 
that  I  became  reconciled  to  the  match-making 
widow,  for  the  sake  of  her  warm  heart ;  and 
as  for  the  young  man — the  woe-begonc  face 
that  he  presented  from  time  to  time  at  the 
open  door,  to  be  scouted  and  scolded  thence 
by  all  the  women,  while  Isabel  resolutely 
turned  her  back  upon  him.  and  pretended  to  be 
very  busy  cutting  bread  and  butter,  made  me 
really  sorry  for  him  ;  though  we — experienced 
spectators— could  sec  the  end  of  all  this  coy- 
ness and  blushing  as  well  as  if  we  were  m 
church  at  the  wedding. 

From  four  to  live   o'clock  on  a  summer's 


i:-*^.^  ;■*' 
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day  is  a  sort  of  second  noon  for  heat ;  and 
now  that  we  were  up  on  this  brcezj 
hcight,  it  seemed  so  disagreeable  to  think 
of  going  once  more  into  the  close  woods 
down  below,  and  to  brave  the  parched  and 
dusty  road,  that  we  gladly  and  lazily  re- 
signed ourselves  to  stay  a  little  later,  and 
to  make  our  jolly  three  o'clock  tea  serve  for 
dinner. 

So  I  strolled  into  the  bnsy  yard  once  more, 
and  by  watching  my  opportunity,  I  crowed 
between  men,  women,  boys,  sheep,  and  barking 
dogs,  and  got  to  an  old  m^n,  sitting  under 
the  sycamore,  who  had  been  pointed  out  to 
me  as  the  owner  of  the  sheep  and  the  farm. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  went  on,  doggedly 
puffing  away ;  but  I  knew  that  this  reserve 
on  bis  part  arose  from  no  want  of  fHendli- 
ness,  but  from  the  shy  reserve  which  is  the 
clmracteristic  of  most  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  people.  By  and  bye  he  began 
to  talk,  and  he  gave  me  much  information 
alx)ut  his  sheep.  He  took  a  "walk  "from  a 
landowner  with  so  many  sheep  upon  it ;  in 
his  case  one  thousand  and  fifty,  which  was  a 
large  number,  about  six  hundred  being  the 
average.  Before  taking  the  '*  walk,"  he  and 
his  landlord  each  appointed  two  **  knowledge- 
able people  "  to  value  the  stock.  The  "  walk" 
was  taken  on  lease  of  five  or  seven  years,  and 
extended  ten  miles  over  the  Fells  in  one 
direction — ^he  could  not  exactly  say  how  far 
in  another,  but  more  :  yes !  certainly  more. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  stock  are 
again  numbered,  and  valued  in  the  same  way. 
If  the  sheep  arc  poorer,  and  gone  off,  the 
tenant  has  to  pay  for  their  depreciation  in 
money ;  if  they  have  improved  in  quality, 
the  landlord  pays  him ;  bi|t  one  way  or 
another  the  same  number  must  be  restored, 
while  the  increase  of  each  ypar,  and  the 
annual  fleeces  form  the  tenant's  profit 
Of  course  they  were  all  of  the  black- 
faccd  or  mountain  breed,  fit  for  scrambling 
and  cndarf^nce,  and  capable  of  bci/ig  nourished 
by  the'sweet  but  scan^^  grass  that  grew  on 
the  Fells.  To  take  charge  of  his  flock  he 
employed  three  shepherds,  one  of  whom  was 
my  friend  Tom.  They  had  other  work  down 
on  the  farm,  for  the  farm  was  "  down  "  com- 
pared with  the  airy  heights  to  which  these 
sheep  will  scramble.  Tpc  shepherd's  year 
begins  before  the  twentieth  of  March,  by 
which  time  the  ewes  must  be  all  safely  down 
in  the  home  pastures,  at  hand  in  case  they 
or  their  lambe  require  extra  care  at  yeaning 
time.  About  the  sixteenth  of  June  the  sheep- 
washing  begins.  Formerly,  said  my  old  man, 
men  stood  bare-logged  in  a  running  stream, 
dammed  up  so  as  to  make  a  pool,  which  was 
more  cleansing  than  any  still  water,  with  its 
continual  foam,  and  fret,  and  struggle  to 
overcome  the  obstacle  that  impeded  its 
progress ;  and  these  men  caught  the  sheep, 
which  were  hurled  to  them  by  the  people  on 
the  banks,  and  rubbed  it  and  soused  it  well ; 
but  now  (alas!  for  these  degenerate  days) 


folk  were  content  to  throw  them  in  head 
downwards,    and    thought  that   they    were 
washed  enough  with  swimniing  to  the  baak. 
However,  this  proce^ng  wu  mamtfed  in  a 
fortnight  after  the  shearing  or  dippmg  came 
on  ;  and  people  were  bidden  to  itvom  twenty 
miles  off  or  better  '^  but  not  as  tikej  had  been 
fifty  years  ago.    Still,  if  a  famOj  fOMssed  a 
skilftil  shearer  in  the  person  cl  a  ^pi,  or  if 
the  good  wife  conld  fold  fleeeci  n^  and 
deftly,  they  were   rare   of  a  gay  ynii  in 
clipping  time,  passing  from  fkrm  to  fm  in 
merry  succession,  giving  their  aid,  feaij&az 
on   the   fat  of  the  land   (*' sweet   bnttei-- 
amongst  other  things,  and  moch  good  may  h 
do  them!)  nntil  they  in  their  turn  called 
upon  their  neighbonn  for  help.      In  short, 
good  old-fashioned  sheep-shearings  are  carried 
on   much  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  an 
American  Bee. 

As  soon  as  the  cllpdng  is  over,  the  sheep 
are  turned  out  npon  the  Felli^  where  their 
greatest   enemy    is    the   fly.     The  ravens 
do  harm  to  the  young  luahs  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  shepherds  sesle  the  steep  grey 
rocks  to  take  a  raven's  nest  with  infiiite 
zest    and    delight;  but    no    shepherd  can 
save    his   sheep   from  the  terrible  fly— the 
common  flesh  fly — which  buzrowa  in  the  poor 
animal,  and  lays  its  obscene  eggs,  and  the 
maggots  cat  it  np  alive.    To  obviate  this  as 
much  as  ever  they  can,  the  shepherds  go  np 
on  the  Fells  about  twice  a  week  in  summer 
time,  and,  sending   out   their  fiiithnl  dogs, 
collect  the  sheep  into  great  circles,  the  dogs 
running  on  the  ontslde  and  keeping  them 
in.    The  quick-eyed  shepherd  stands  in  the 
midst,  and,  if  a  sheep  make  an  effort  to  scratch 
herself,  the  dog  is  summoned,  and  the  infectc-d 
sheep  brought  up  to  be  examined,  the  piece 
cut  out,  and  salved.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
in  some  summers  scores  of  sheep  are  killed 
in  this  way :  thundery  and  close  weather  is 
peculiarly  productive  of  this  plague.  The  next 
operation  which  the  shepherd  has  to  attend  to 
is  about  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  when 
the  sheep  are  brought  down  to  be  salved, 
and  an  extra  man  is  usually  hired  on  the 
farm  for  this  week.     But  it  u  no  feasting  or 
merry-making  time  like  a  clipping.     Sober 
bipainess  reigns.    The  men  sift  astride  on  their 
benches  and  besmear  the  poor  helpless  beast 
witlj  a  ipixtnro  of  tar  and  bad  batter,  or 
coarse  grease,  which  is  lopposed  to  promote 
the  ^owth  and  fineness  of  the  wool,  by  pre- 
ventmg  skin  diseases  of  tU  kinds,  sucb  as 
would  leave  a  patch  bare.     The  mark  of 
ownership  is  renewed  with  additional  tar  and 
raddle,  and  they  are  sent  up  once  more  to 
their  breezy  walk,  where  the  winter  winds 
begin  to  pipe  and  to  blow,  and  to  call  away 
their  bretkrcn  from  the  icy  North.    Once  a 
week   the  shepherds  go  up  and   scour  the 
Fells,  looking  over  the  sheep,  and  seeing  how 
the  herbage  lasts.    And  this  tB  the  dangerous 
and  wild  time  for  the  shepherds.     The  snows 
and  the  mists  (more  to  be  dreaded  even  than 
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now)  nuLj  come  on  ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
tales,  about  the  ChrietmaB  hearth,  of  men 
who  hare  gone  np  to  the  wild  and  desolate 
Fells  and  have  never  been  seen  more,  bat 
whose  voices  are  yet  heard  calling  on  their 
dovs,  or  uttering  fierce  despairing  cries  for 
help ;  and  so  thej  will  call  till  tlie  end  of 
time,  till  their  whitened  bones  have  risen 
again. 

Towards  the  middle  of  January,  great  care 
is  necessary,  as  bv  this  time  the  sheep  have 
grown  weak  and  lean  with  lack  of  food,  and 
the  excess  of  cold.  Yet  as  the  monntain  sheep 
will  not  eat  tamips,  but  must  be  fed  with 
hay,  it  Is  a  piece  of  economy  to  delay  begin- 
ning to  feed  them  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  to 
know  the  exact  nick  of  time,  requires  as  much 
skill  as  must  have  been  possessed  bv  Eunice's 
fhther  in  Miss  Ansten^s  delightnil  novel, 
who  required  his  gruel  *'thin,  but  not  too 
thin— thick,  but  not  too  thick."  And  so 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar  worlcs  round  to 
yeaning  time  again  I  It  must  be  a  pleasant 
employment;  remindingone  of  Wordsworth's 
lin 
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"In  that  Iklr  dime,  ibe  lonalj  berdaman  stretched 
Ob  the  toft  griM,  through  half  the  Bommei^  day,"  Ac 

and  of  sbepherd-boys  with  their  reedy  pipes, 
taught  by  Pan,  and  of  the  Chaldean  shep- 
herds studying  the  stars ;  of  Poussin's  picture 
of  the  Grood  Shepherd,  of  the  **  Shepherds 
keeping  watch  by  night  1 "  and  I  dou't  know 
how  many  other  thinss,  not  forgetting  some 
of  Cooper's  delightful  pieces. 

While  I  was  thus  rambling  oh  in  thought, 
my  host  was  telling  me  of  the  prices  of  wool 
that  year,  for  we  had  grown  quite  confidential 
by  this  time.  Wool  was  sold  by  the  stone  ; 
he  expected  to  get  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a 
stone  ;  it  took  three  or  four  fleeces  to  make  a 
stone  ;  before  the  Australian  wool  came  in, 
he  had  got  twen^  shillings,  ay  and  more ; 
but  now— and  again  we  signed  over  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  tul  he  took  up  his 
pipe  (not  Pandean)  for  consolation,  and  I 
bethought  me  of  the  long  walk  home,  and 
the  tin^  little  ones,  who  must  not  be  worried. 
So,  with  much  regret,  we  took  our  leave ; 
the  fiddler  had  just  arrived  as  we  were  wish- 
ing goodbre ;  the  shadow  of  the  house  had 
overspread  tlie  yard ;  the  boys  were  more  in 
number  than  the  sheep  that  remained  to  be 
shorn;  the  Inu^  women  were  dishing  up 
great smoldng  rounds  of  beef;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  all  ue  provisions  I  had  seen  in  the 
boilers,  large-raonthed  ovens  were  disgorging 
berry  pies  without  end,  and  rice  puddings 
stuck  full  of  almonds  and  raisins. 

As  we  descended  the  hill,  we  passed  a  little 
rustic  bridge  with  a  great  alder  bush  near 
it.  Underneath  sat  Isabel,  as  rosy  red  as 
ever,  but  dimpling  up  with  smiles,  while 
Tom  lav  at  her  feet,  and  looked  up  into  her 
eyes ;  his  fUthfnl  sheep-dog  sat  by  him,  but 
flapped  his  tail  vainly  in  hope  of  obtaining 
some  notice.    His  msster  was  too  much  a^ 


sorbcd  for  that  Poor  Fly !  Every  dog  has 
his  day,  and  yours  was  not  this  tenth  of 
July. 
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Who  and  what  was  Hobson  ?  I  had  often 
asked  myself  these  questions.  Often,  wlien 
alone  and  miserable,  had  I  been  comforted  by 
the  selfish  reflection  that  Hobson  must  have 
been  worse  off  than  myselfl  I  think  it  is 
Rochefoucauld  who  says  that  it  is  wonderful 
with  what  patience  we  bear  the  misfortunes 
of'  our  neighbours :  and  in  the  same  way,  I 
found  it  surprising  that  no  antiquarian — no 
large  hearted  philanthropist — had  been  found 
to  inquire  into  the  birth,  parentage,  career, 
and  terrible  choice  of  Hobson.  As  I  have 
declared,  I  had  often  been  comforted  when 
"  the  waves  deepened  on  my  path,"  with  the 
serene  reflection,  that  if  the  bitter  cup  wad 
almost  a  bumper  for  me,  it  must  have  been 
filled  to  the  "  beaded  brim"  for  my  unknown 
friend  Hobson.  And  then,  when  this  re- 
flection soothed  my  sorrow,  when  I  forgot 
my  cut  finger  in  the  reflection  that  Hobson's 
arm  must  have  been  amputated,  1  have  been 
led  to  dwell  with  interest  on  the  probable  ca- 
reer and  fette  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman. 
Hobson  has  immortalised  himself,  I  thought, 
yet  who  knows  anything  of  him  and  his  memo- 
rable choice?  I  have  had  visions  of  him, 
jammed  between  two  walls ;  required,  with  a 
halter  about  his  neck,  to  marry  an  attractive 
bride  of  seventy-eight ;  quietly  requested  to 
give  up  his  purse  or  forfeit  his  life  ;  gently 
reminded  that  he  must  pay  his  friend's  bill, 
or  renew  it  for  double  the  original  amount ; 
or  indulgently  allowed  to  choose  between  the 
stake  and  the  axe.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  I 
thought,  that  no  antiquarian  has  been  found 
to  amuse  himself  with  Hobson  and  his  choice  ; 
and  I  felt  inclined  to  give  to  any  gentleman 
the  liberty  to  make  use  of  my  suggestion  of 
a  work  to  be  entitled  '*  The  jlife  and  Times 
of  Hobson,  together  with  an  account  of  his 
Choice?"  But,  although  it  is  difflcuit,  I 
thought,  for  the  inquirer  not  used  to  learned 
researches  to  ferret  Uol)Son  from  his  obscure 
corner,  and  to  shake  from  before  his  memo- 
rable name  th?  dust  of  ages,  it  is  not  so 
difflcuit  to  recognise  his  descendants.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Hobsons  have  spread  them- 
selves all  over  England.  They  are  a  woeful 
race,  inhabiting  the  uncomfortable  places  of 
every  city,  the  heroes  of  endless  scrapes,  the 
forlorn  wretches  who  have  never  hod  a 
chance. 

These,  in  brief,  were  my  thoughts  in  regard 
to  Hobson  ;  when  one  day  I  chanced  to  com- 
municate my  deliberations  to  a  friend,  who 
forthwith  explained  to  me  that  he  knew  all 
about  the  hero  of  my  philosophical  moments. 
It  appears  that  Hobson  was  by  no  means  an 
;  unfortunate  individual ;  that,  on  the  contrary. 
=  he  had  a  stern  way  with  him  of  asserting  his 
I  will,  and  that  the  choice  to  which  liis  luinie 
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18  tacked  for  eTermore  was  one  that  he 
imposed  upon  his  castomen.  It  eeemfl  that 
Hobfion  was  an  Oxford  stable-keeper,  and 
that  he  forced  his  customers  to  take  the  horse 
nearest  the  door.  In  no  case  might  they 
choose ;  every  ill  that  horse-flesh  is  heir  to 
might  afflict  the  nag  nearest  the  door,  but 
still  Hobson  woold  let  no  other  animal  leave 
the  stable  till  this  one  was  disposed  o£  And 
thus  Hobson's  choice  was  nodtolce.  I  had 
thought  often  of  Hobeon  as  the  forlorn  Tictim 
of  an  adverse  fate ;  bat  I  fbond  that  be  was 
Fate  personified,  and  that  he  wai  the  tyrant 
over  Oxford  equestrians. 

I  was  walking  in  the  streets  of  Binning^ 
liam  one  day,  while  its  thonsand  chimnevs 
were  waging  war  with  the  snnllght  I  was  in 
a  moody  humoor,  and  inclined  to  look  out 
upon  nature  through  smoked  glass,  wiien  I 
Btood  still  before  a  very  pitiaUe  otject  It 
was  the  fi^re  of  a  mere  child,  with  a  dull 
life  showing  through  the  eyes  that  shoold 
have  been  young  and  bright,  and  glad  with 
the  blue  of  heaven  in  them.  What  afhcel 
What  a  head !  It  was  swollen  and  diapeleai 
— the  forehead  hung  over  the  eyes ;  the  jaws 
were  coarse  ;  and  Ill-health  had  borst  hide- 
ously out  abont  the  lipsL  Surely,  I  thonsfat, 
there  is  a  Hobson  hereabouts,  and  this  child 
is  his  victim :  it  has  no  choice  but  a  life 
of  misery.  1  asked  the  child  about  its 
mother  and  its  brothers  and  sisters.  The  old 
Rtory  fell  from  its  poor  lips  —  its  mother 
away,  aiid  the  brothers  and  sisters  stnpifled 
by  a  neighbouring  nurse.  I  meet  Hobson's 
customers  everywhere  now.  They  crowd 
aI)out  mo  when  I  land  at  Belfast ;  they  be- 
tliifrQ  my  ear  when  I  pause  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin:  their  childish  voices  ring  upon  my 
ear  as  I  pass  a  certain  establidiment  on  my 
way  from  Gowcs  to  Newport ;  their  plain- 
tive words  are  heard  through  prison-l»rs ; 
the  horse  next  the  door  has  been  a  sorry 
one  to  all  of  them !  Undonbtedly  all  these 
are  customers  of  Hobson — doomed  to  his 
choice.  At  the  cradle  I  have  watched  the 
babyhood  of  one  of  Hobeon's  customers. 
Limbs  that  should  have  been  round  and 
pulpy,  were  limp  and  fleshless  ;  eyes  that 
shuuld  have  been  quick  and  sparkling,  were 
dull  and  heavy;  cheeks  that  diould  have 
bloomed,  and  been  dimpled  often  with  smiles, 
were  flat  and  colourless ;  the  baby  voice 
that  should  have  been  musical,  was  a  wail — 
ail  unceasing  grumble;  the  breath  that 
fihould  have  been  pure  and  sweet,  reeked 
with  the  smell  of  laudanum !  There  it  lay, 
wearing  away  time  till  it  had  scrambled 
together  sufficient  strength  to  trot  forth  from 
the  drug-room  of  his  babyhood  to  the  streets, 
foul  and  pent-up,  of  its  terrible  neighbonr- 
liood. 

As  it  is  fi)rmcd,  and  settled  now,  so,  in 
after  years,  shall  it  bring  fonh  good  or  evil 
fruit  to  the  State.  Its  footsteps  wander, 
and  arc  without  a  purpose:  it  is  a  thing 
with   Heiiscs,  und   little    more;   yet  within 


lies  the  immortal  garm^  elooded  with  bftby- 
poison,  yet  to  be  eztneleA  br  a   skilful 
hand.    Bat  the  child  h&a  mly  ue  choice  of 
Hobson ;  therefore,  no  kind  hud  Is  stretched 
forth  to  Bostain  its  better  niitet,  aod  turn  it 
fh>m  the  poUation  of  Its  tenOte  nrighbonr- 
hood.    Hobaon's  choice  U  for  It,  u  for  its 
fkther  and  grandfather  befbre  tt.  Bow  can 
it  choose  bat  be  an  oatcast?  There wuyoiMm 
in  the  atmosphere  that  earroanded  Itaoadle, 
contamination  in  its  pLay-croand ;  aal  Vow 
then  riiall  the  childfure,  mi  notice  the  idft; 
bad  borst  Into   the  gnceleas  flower!    \\i 
parentage,  and  the  enrse  thereof^  clings  to  It 
as  it  wanders  into  tlie  world  to  do  the  dread- 
ful deeds  that  hare  been  sown  in  the  diild'i 
heart    A  fire  smonldoB  in  the  boeom  of  the 
young  fellow,  as  he  finds  a  mnj  beast  in  the 
nearest  stall  for  himl   He  hu  been  at  war 
with  Ids  fellow-man  ftm  the  cradle.    Not  a 
passion  has  been  restndned.    His  ^e  has 
ever  dwelt  upon  hideoos  forma,  and  now  it  is 
dead  to  all  beauty.    Talk  to  hha  of  the  vir- 
taes  that  dip^ify  and  are  the  strength  and 
charm  of  social  life  ;  your  words  are  foreign 
to  his  ear — too  heavy  and  eodden  with  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  is  his  heart  to  vibrate  with 
the  tenderness  of  vours  T 

How  can  you  talk  to  him  of  the  eqoal  chances 
of  men— of  the  equal  poritjr  of  all  babyhood  ? 
B^  what  subtile  play  oi  logic  can  yoa  persoade 
him  tiiat  there  is  not  a  enrse  upon  his  race- 
that  he  may  csci^  from  the  tyrannv  of  Eoh- 
son?     He  has  hts  full  measure  of  revenge, 
however ;  for  he  knows  that  his  race  costs  the 
State  a  round  sum  yearly,  in  transport-ships, 
in  penal  colonies,  in  warm  baths  and  psteDt 
cooking  apparatus !    He  only  wonders  Loir  it 
is  that  in  these  economical  times  bis  gorenon 
will  not  set  to  work  in  a  more  prndeDt  aao- 
ner — ^how  it  is  that  they  let  his  brothers  and 
sisters  quietly  grow  up  to  follow  the  profeaion 
of  robbers:  for  Hobson's  customers  or  to-day 
know  well  enough,  aud  their  govemoTs  must 
know,  that  as  sorely  as  the  law  is  a  profession, 
bo  sorely  a  portion  of  the  popalatioo  is  mt 
aside  to  be  drilled  and  tutored  as  robbers. 
And  this  profession  has  its  averairPBof  soocess 
and  failure  like  any  other.    Hobson  s  cus- 
tomers count  upon  an  aven^  run  in  this 
country  of  nine  years,  at  tfte  expiration  of 
which  term  they  are  contoit  to  retire  to  the  ',| 
Government  retreats  provided  for  them.  Here  , 
they  have  no  care  for  the  morrow — ihey  have 
their  full  measure  of  food,  and  a  trip  to  t  i 
distant  country  where  they   settle  for  life.  . 
No  qualms  of  conscience  make  the  heart  pick  . 
here,  for  their  life  has  been  only  the  natartl  i 
development  of  their  childhood.  They  own  at  'i 
once  that  Hobeon  has  never  given  tbem  «  . 
chance  of  riding  fkir  on  a  trusty  steed.   They 
point  to  their  calamitous  parentage  in  expla*  -. 
nation  of  their  deeds.     Shameful  liobsoat 
— a  terrible  fate  this  that  he  had  imposed 
upon  so  many  of  nsl    A  race  foredoomed!—  . 
born  to  be  thrown  in  the  mud  by  Hobeon>  | 
bad  horses  1    How,  ask  earnest  men,  are  we   | 
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to  relieve  Hobeon's  poor  costomera  from  the 
tenriUe  (ate  wUch  ib  fastened  upon  them? 
Gorernment  Blue  Books  say,  bj  patent  soups 
to  be  given  to  them  when  they  (prow  up  ;  by 
snng  prisons,  warmed  hy  ingenions  processes ; 
bj  dezteroos  oaknm-pickinff,  and  other  devices 
or  this  order.  Other  men  have  said  that  it  is 
better  to  throw  a  gasrd  about  the  baby's 
cradle  than  to  sing  a  psalm  at  a  bad  man's 
deathbed ;  better  to  liave  a  care  while  the 
bud  is  bursting  to  the  sun,  than  when  the 
heat  has  scorchid  the  heart  of  the  unguarded 
blossom.  While  these  rival  authorities  are 
wrangling,  Hobson's  customers  continue  to 
break  their  necks  with  his  faulty  horseflesh. 
A  mild  philosopher  dandles  a  baby  customer 
in  his  amni  and  serenely  tests  the  purity  of 
its  pap-boat ;  while  his  rival  theorist  wields  a 
policeman's  truncheon,  and  dips  a  thermo- 
nuter  carefnlly  Into  his  pet  felon's  warm- 
bath. 

The  sbade  of  Hobson  who  never  gave  a 
eheioe— of  Hobson  whose  nearest  horses  have 
always  been  knackers  ibr  a  large  body  of  cus- 
tomers—laughs  roguishly  ^t  these  contending 
philosophers  while  they  ride  their  hobbies, 
and  sees  his  victims,  in  crowds,  scrambling  on 
their  broken  steeds,  and  sprawling  inevitably 
iu  the  mud.  Well,  let  us  hope  that  we  shall 
do  something  for  Hobson-s  customers  ere 
long ;  and  not  continue  to  plant  poor  devils 
upon  vicious  horses  for  the  plessure  of  paying 
their  doctor's  bill  I 

THE  ROVING  ENGLISHMAN. 

TRAVELLINO  8EBV1KT8. 

I  TH1XK  a  travelling  party  ou^^ht  to  bo 
limited  to  three,  with  a  good  courier,  and  a 
good-tempered  lady's  maid,  if  there  be  a  lady. 
This  will  just  fill  a  cairiage,  and  for  so  many, 
no  more,  rooms  may  generally  be  found  at 
the  same  inn.  Of  course,  in  saying  this,  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  immense  barrack-like 
hotels  of  Germany,  which  are  large  enough 
to  lodge  an  army.  But  I  have  known — in 
Spain,  and  some  other  places — a  numerous 
party  vei/  uncomfortabiv  divided,  and  even 
some  of  those  who  formed  it  obliged  to  go  on 
another  stage  for  want  of  a  place  to  sleep  in. 
In  all  parties,  one  of  ti^e  number  onght  to  be 
appointed  captain  or  general  director,  bv 
which  arrangement  the  eiEpense  of  all  will 
be  diminished  at  least  a  third.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  management  of  the  purse  need 
form  an  essential  part  of  a  courier's  duties, 
and.  Indeed,  when  1  understand  the  language 
and  Banners  of  a  coun^,  I  like  to  do  this 
part  of  the  business  myself.  It  certainly 
saves,  however,  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
often  ni-blood  enough  to  spoil  a  day,  if  you 
walk  quietly  away  from  yonr  hotel  of  a  morn- 
ing, and  leave  vonr  couier  to  settle  every- 
thing, and  follow  with  the  carriage  and 
luggage.  The  struggle  is  between  ease  and 
economy,  and  the  victory  must  be  determined 
by  your  purse ;  (me  Uiing  is  certain,  that  if 


you  allow  your  courier  to  be  paymaster,  he 
will  receive  certain  fixed  and  regular  perqui- 
sites to  him  belonging  in  that  capacity,  and 
which  have  filled  the  pockets  ol^  those  who 
handle  otherpeople's  money,  from  time  im- 
memorial. He  may  also  get  your  bills  (what 
is  I  think  called)  salted,  besides ;  that  is,  an 
addition  made  to  the  usual  price  of  things 
for  his  especial  benefit,  and  varying  according 
to  his  knowledge  of  your  ignorance  of  the 
country  and  the  strength  of  your  purse. 

I  would  rather  have   a  good   travelling 
servant— a  valet,  for  instance,  who  had  lived 
with  me    for  some  time,    who  expected  to 
remain  with  me,  and  in  whom  I  could  place 
confidence — ^than  any  professed  courier.    The 
courier  proper  is  too  independent  and  im- 
portant a  personage  for  anybody  but  a  Brum- 
magem loi^,  with  the  guineas  of  half  Lombard 
Street   in  his  pocket,  and   their  ponderous 
consequence  in  his  noddle.    I  have  seen  my 
friend,  the  professional  courier,  who  may  be 
called  the  free  lance  among  servants,  treat 
those  he  was  pleased  to  look  upon  as  inferior 
people  with  great  contempt.    Worse,  too,  if 
the  party  he  was  conducting  arrived  at  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  where  good  tilings  were 
scanty,  he  would  take  the  l^st,  even  to  the 
longest  and  widest  bed — an  immense  advan- 
tage in  foreign  inns — and  his  employers  of 
course,  fared  upon  what  cscsped  Uie  lion's 
share.    There  is  another  important  diflerence 
also ;  your  regular  courier  will  ask  at  least 
ten  pounds  a  month,  which  he  takes  vcrv 
good  care  to  convert  by  devices  to  him  fami- 
liar Into  twenty,  while  your  travelling  servant, 
even  the  very  best,  will  feel  himself  happy 
indeed  with  less  than  half.     The  best  men- 
servants  on  the  continent  seldom,  if  ever,  get 
more  than  from  three  to  five  pounds  a  month, 
finding  themselves  both  in  food  and  clothes 
when  stationary,  though  you  cannot,  of  course, 
expect  them  to  do  this  while  travelling.    A 
friend  of  mine,  indeed,  residing  at  Vienna, 
had  a  smart  Hungarian,  costume,  moustache, 
and  all,  a  Baron  too  bcsidcH,  lor  one  pound 
sterling  a  month !    He  opened  the  door  with 
a  sort  of  fiourish  that  quite  took  a  visitor^s 
breath  away,  and  if  he  had  not  had  an  unfor- 
tunate propensity  for  indulgence  in  strong 
waters  (when  be  was  rather  dangerous  com- 
panv),  ne  would  have  been  quite  a  grand 
addition  to  any  household. 

If  it  was  not  for  their  plaguey  nobility, 
which  makes  them  impudent  and  untrust- 
worthy in  their  cups,  Hungarians  would  make 
excellent  servants.  They  arc  brave,  stroiig, 
gay,  good-natured,  they  laugh  at  fatigue,  can 
live  on  anything,  and  will  grow  as  attached 
as  Irishmen  to  those  they  live  with.  1  had 
an  excellent  fellow  once  from  Presburg, 
and  we  lived  for  a  long  time  in  great 
harmony.  I  was  as  proud  of  him  as  ever 
Sterne  could  have  been  of  La  Fleur,  for  ho 
was  one  of  the  handsomest,  pmartci<t,  and 
best-tempered  men  popsible.  He  could  do 
everything — from  varnishing  a  boot  (ho  took 
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^at  pride  in  his  boots,  and  eipeciallj  in  a 

E air  of  rather  elaborate  English  boot-trees  I 
ad,  which  I  found  him  often  taking  to  pieces 
and  patting  together  for  the  amusement  of  a 
numerous  court)  to  grilling  a  chicken  with 
red  peppers,  or  roasting  an  egg.  At  last, 
however,  he  got  drunk— once,  twice,  often 
every  day — and  went  a  wooing  in  my  clothes  ; 
he  even  went  to  the  extent  of  borrowing  my 
name  and  getting  in  debt  for  me,  and  at  last 
the  evil  day  came,  and  I  found  him  out.  I 
felt  very  much  disposed  to  lecture  and  keep 
him ;  but  the  thing  was  impossible.  The 
whole  town,  a  little  one,  was  in  an  uproar 
about  him,  for  he  had  actually  appeared  at  a 
public  ball  in  my  uniform,  and  danced  with 
one  of  the  stiffcst-backed  old  maids  of  the 
place,  who  was  half  wild  about  it  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  I  was  obliged  to  bid  him  goodbye, 
and  in  the  course  of  doing  so,  being  led 
into  some  rather  sharp  remarks,  he  drew  him- 
self up,  answered  grandly,  said  he  was  a 
noble,  and  actually  ehaiienged  me.  Indeed, 
mortally  afraid  of  some  noiculons  scene,  I 
was  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  him  by  chang- 
ing my  tone,  and  as  he  left  me  with  the  bow 
of  a  prince,  and  a  speech  that  nobody  but  an 
Hungarian— or  an  Iridiimao — ^would  nave  had 
the  consummate  impudence  to  make. 

A  plague  on  that  nobility :  I  h|d  a  French 
valet,  too,  who  said,  and  I  believe  with  truth, 
that  he  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  France,  and  showed 
mc  documents  proving  his  descent  from  one 
who  had  made  a  figure  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Of  course  he  robbed  me — robbed  me  in  a 
mean,  dirty  way,  that  might  have  done  dis- 
grace even  to  a  thimble-rig  man — and  then 
wrote  me  a  letter,  puch  a  letter  I  all  about  his 
nobility,  and  his  sword,  and  his  shield,  and 
his  honour  (!)  with  all  the  rest  of  it ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  him  afterwards. 

Indeed,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  travelling  will  do  for  a  thinking 
man,  it  is  the  honest  and  hearty  contempt 
that  it  will  instil  into  him— ineviUbly,  and 
no  matter  with  what  ideas  he  started — for 
birth  without  worth.  Heaven  and  Earth  I 
what  is  this  nonsense  to  which  we  have  been 
80  long  bowing  the  knee  ?  What,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  can  it  matter  to  any  human 
being  who  were  the  ancestors  of  a  dullard 
or  a  rogue  T  What  is  there  to  be  proud  of, 
in  the  thought  that  your  great  grandmother 
was  the  mistress  of  a  prince ;  or  that  the 
founder  of  vour  family  ravished  wealth 
from  the  helpless  in  an  unjust  war;  or  re- 
ceived nobility  from  a  King  for  betraying  his 
country  ?  And  then  would  not  reflection  tell 
the  greatest  goose  that  ever  prided  himself 
upon  his  ancestry,  that  one  need  not  go  very 
far  back  to  find  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  related  to  each  other  in  degrees 
of  consanguinity  more  or  less  remote.  Thus 
far  pride  of  birth  may  go,  and  no  farther.  A 
man  who  comes  of  a  wealthy  house  can  give 
in  early  life,  at  least,  a  sort  of  pledge  to  the 


world  that  he  does  not  go  into  socieir  with 
sinister  intentions,  and  that  is  all ;  for   we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  ioiiB  of  the  best  and 
greatest  men  who  ever  lived,  to  see  that  do  one 
virtue  or  good  quality,  no  graoe— no,  not  even 
common   sense   and    common  hoMsty    are 
hereditary.    Out  upon  such  yxAni  noiisenao 
as  muddles  the  bndns  (if  they  wn  any)  of 
Tufts  and  Tufthunters,  with  the  InH  Ciuis- 
tian  Baron,  with  the  bearer  of  the  Muding 
name  of  Montmorenci  in  the  Hook  «I  Cer- 
rection  for  a  libel  I  To  dignitf  and  hoBoor 
which  a  man  has  fUrly  won  in  the  itiife  tf 
the  w0rld  all  bail !   Thej  may  be  the  j«^ 
reward  of  wisdom  and  integrity — at  all  eveou, 
they  are  the  meed  promised  to  it ;  hot  a  fig 
for  a  man  whose  only  claims  to  respect  are 
the  honours  of  hia  gnndbther.     Our  here- 
ditary nobility  is  bad  and  nonsensical  enoa  jrh, 
where  there  is  usually  only  one  of  a  stock ; 
but,  abroad,  they  swarm  over  the  lands  like 
flights  of  locusts,  and  are  vmallj  so  base  and 
mean,  so  low,  so  utterly  vorthnsi  as  a  class 
(I  am  not  of  course  speddiif  of  iadividnals), 
that  no  wonder,  when  writug  of  a  roguish 
valet,  I  was  reminded  of  them. 

TACHTINO. 

Tachtino  is  a  pleasant  mode  of  travelling 
with  a  very  pleasant  party  of  people,  all 
intimate  enouj^  to  pull  well  togetiier,  yet 
not  such  old  acquaintances  as  to  have  told 
all  their  best  stories  to  each  other,  and  have 
nothing  left  to  say.    I  know  few  things  that 
require  more  care  and  management  than  the 
selection  of  a  good  yachting  party.  Apolitical  | 
dinner  given  by  a  country  magnate  is  nothing  i 
to   it  although  that  is  an   awkward  thing 
enough  to  manage  well    One  nlky  or  d/V 
agreeable  fellow  will  spoil  all  the  pleasure  of  | 
the  trip,  for  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  him, 
and  a   six  months'  cruise  with  a  bore  is  a 
weary  business.  If  a  man  who  does  not  belong 
to  a  yacht  club,  and  has  not  a  yacht  of  b'w 
own,  wishes  to  have  a  cruise,  I  recommend 
him  rather  to  hire  than  buy  a  vessel.    A  very 
good  one  manned  and  all,  may  be  got  for 
a  hundred  pounds  a  month ;  and,  supposing 
your  party  to  consist  of  six  or  eight,  it »  yerj 
cheap  travelling ;  and  a  loitering,  iaxy  eru'iBe 
in  the  summer  seas  of  the  Jfediternuifan. 
with  good  books  and  cheeiy  people,  is  a  thing 
to  remember  with  pleasure  as  long  as  you 
live. 

One  of  the  most  important  pobts  Inyacbimg 
is  to  have  a  carefVil,    experienced,  and  tho- 
roughly tmstworthy  captidba.    It  may  be  all  ' 
very  well  to  be  your  own  capUdn  now  and  ' 
theu,  if  you  were  once  a  midshipman,  and  are 
fond  of  amateur  navigating ;  but  winds  will 
blow  rough  and  keen,  aud  nights  will  Eome-  " 
times   be   wet    and    cold,    and     gentlemen 
will   be  sleepy,   or  the   liidies  in  the  cabin 
will  be    more   attractive   society   than  the  ' 
compass  and  the   helm,  and  it  ia  pleasant   ,, 
to  know  one  can  go  to  sleep  if  one  likes,  even  i; 
on  a  dark  night  with  a  dirty  skj.    A  hondred    j 
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and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  if  you  keep  a  jacht, 
U  always  a  fair  salary  to  give  an  experienced 
captain  ;  otherwise,  from  ten  ponnds  to  fifteen 
pounds  a  month.  A  small  useful  yacht, 
indeed,  may  be  maintained  altogether,  and  in 
very  good  style,  for  five  or  six  hundred  a  year, 
ererything  included.  A  still  smaller  one, 
only  intended  for  trips  on  the  coast,  need  not 
coat  more  than  two  hundred.  Fitting  up 
yachts,  however,  is  fearfully  expensive,  and 
so  is  a  good  stock  of  provisions.  It  is  better 
to  do  these  things  by  contract:  hiring  the 
vessel,  hiring  everything  in  it,  and  contracting 
even  for  provisions,  giving  back  what  may 
be  brought  home.  For  one  trip,  tliis  is,  of 
course,  bj  &r  the  cheapest  way,  but  it  would 
never  do  for  a  mao  who  keeps  a  yacht  always. 
Beware  of  forts  and  batteries,  and  take  care 
always  to  answer  immediately  to  any  signals 
that  are  made  to  you.  Remember,  a  gun-shot 
will  reach  a  long  way,  and  a  refractory  )ittle 
schooner  is  someumes  brought,  rather  roughly, 
to  order  and  obedience. 

Yacht  travellers  are,  generally,  very  well 
received  wherever  they  go  ;  and,  as  they  are 
looked  upon  as  bringing  their  certificate  of 
respectability  with  them — especially  if  belong- 
ing  to  a  club — they  usually  receive  every 
attention,  and  are  admitted  at  once  into  the 
Bocletv  of  any  place  where  thev  may  stop. 
This  is  a  veiy  pleasant  thing,  which  yachting 
folks  should  be  careful  not  to  abuse. 

After  all,  I  look  upon  a  yacht  now-a-days 
very  much  in  the  light  of  a  travelling  car- 
riage ;  and  unless  a  man  is  very,  very  rich, 
or  a  very  determined  and  enthusiastic  sailor, 
it  is,  with  all  its  advantages,  often  a  trouble- 
some and  an  expensive  encumbrance.  It  is 
such  a  slow  mode  of  travelling,  too ;  and  is 
BO  uncertain,  that  many  a  man  who  has  gone 
gailv  out  to  Lisbon  to  find  important  letters 
recalling  bim  home,  has  been  glad  enough  to 
leave  hisvacht  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  get 
back  to  £ngland  in  a  fourth  of  the  time  by  a 
steamer.  Indeed,  you  may  easily  have  most 
of  the  advantages  of  a  yacht  without  any  of 
the  bother  of  it :  you  and  your  party  taking 
in  good  time  the  best  capins  of  a  steamer, 
and  as  you  will  find  it  generally  stops  at  all 
places  of  interest,  yon  may  stop  where  you 
like,  and  either  waft  till  the  next  of  the  line 
of  packets  makes  its  appearance,  vary  your 
journey  by  a  little  land  travelling,  or  charter 
a  boat  to  the  next  point  where  steamers  are 
more  frequent  Depend  upon  one  thing; 
there  is  nothing  like  being  independent  as 
much  as  posrible,  and  you  will  soon  get 
heartily  sick  of  any  means  of  travelling  you 
arc  abaolutely  tied  to. 

Neither  must  you  expect  much  real  amuse- 
ment from  yomr  first  trip  on  the  water.  You 
will,  of  coarse,  be  sea-sick,  and  I  have  known 
sea-sickness  to  last  a  whole  voyage,  even  for 
mouths  ;  indeed  lome  people  are  never  cured 
of  it,  and  the  oldest  sailors  suffer  sometimes. 
I  have  seen  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war 
obliged  to  rise  firom  table  by  a  sudden  qualuL 


Remedies  and  quacking  are  of  no  use.  For 
a  short  voyage,  however,  say  from  Boulogne 
to  Folkstone,  I  believe  there  is  a  remedy, 
at  least  it  is  one  I  always  find  effectual, 
and  neither  more  or  less  than  a  l>ticf- 
steak  and  a  wineglass  full  fuo  more)  of  cold 
brandy-and-water.  Fish,  wine,  beer,  sweets, 
made  dishes,  tea,  coffee,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
ore  all  nearly  certain  to  be  troublesome. 
People  have  a  silly  idea  that  sea-sickness  does 
them  good  :  but  I  fancy  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take, and  I  nave  known  many  people  seriously 
ill  for  a  fortnight  afterwards,  one  break  a 
blood-vessel,  and  one  who  died  from  it. 
Among  the  three  things  that  the  Romoa  phi- 
losopher regretted  was  that  of  having  once 
made  a  voyage  by  sea  when  he  miglit  have 
gone  by  land,  and  in  the  famous  Spanish  bal- 
lad about  the  landing  of  Tarik,  who  over- 
threw the  Empire  of  Roderick,  in  Spain,  the 
Moslem  is  made  to  say — 

^  Since  man  is  made  of  dnst,  I  ween, 
He  well  maj  dread  the  sea,** 

and  this  of  a  mere  afternoon *8  sail  across  the 
Straits  of  Gibralter. 

Chartering  a  boat  in  the  Hediterranean  is 
a  very  grave  affair  ;  and  such  a  vast  variety 
of  rogueries  are  practised  in  the  proceeding 
that  the  best  way  is  to  draw  up  a  written 
agreement,  even  If  you  are  only  going  a  twen- 
ty-four hours'  run.  A  very  favourite  manoeu- 
vre of  the  Cadiz  boatmen  is,  or  used  to  be. 
taking  their  fare  to  the  wrong  place,  and 
then  insisting  upon  some  rascally  payment 
to  go  on  where  he  wanted  them.  Take 
care  always,  too,  to  carry  rather  more 
than  a  sufncient  supply  of  provisions  for  any 
voyage  you  contemplate  making  in  a  felucca 
or  mistico ;  for  if  a  breeze  spring  up  strong 
enough  to  ruffle  a  duck-pond,  the  master  will, 
likely  enough,  ran  you  into  some  out-of-the- 
way  creei,  while  he  crosses  himself  at  leisure. 
Get  him  out  of  it  if  you  can,  while  there  is 
anything  stronger  than  a  zephyr  blowing,  or 
one  sparkle  of  foam  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 
Now,  as  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sailors 
live  chiefly  on  powerful  onions,  washed  down 
with  the  most  abominable  wine  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  you  will  find  a  couple  of  cold 
chickens  and  a  glass  ofVal  de  pen  as  very 
useful.  For  the  rest  a  close-fitting  oilskin  cap, 
and  an  India  rubber  mattrass  filled  with  wind, 
and  a  Portsmouth  sailor's  tarpauling  boots 
and  great  coat,  are  the  best  things  possible  to 
sleep  in,  if  you  can  get  them — as  you  some- 
times can  at  Lisbon  or  Cadiz— as  the  whole 
boat  is  sure  to  swarm  with  vermin. 

One  of  the  pleasanfest  things  I  know  of  is 
a  cruise  in  a  man-of-war,  and  the  properest 
thing  to  do  after  messing  with  the  officers,  is 
to  send  in  a  case  or  two  of  Champagne  to  the 
mess  when  you  make  your  bow  to  them.  A 
well-appointed  man-of-war  with  a  captain 
popular  among  his  crew,  is  the  paradise  of 
the  waters ;  its  perfect  and  scrupulous  clean- 
liness, the  good  order  that  reigns  always  ; 
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tbf!  gaiety,  roomincsa,  excellent  cheer,  and 
J0U7  companion.s  are  enoagh  to  make  a 
ffailor  of  the  veriest  land-lubl^r  that  was  ever 
nailed  to  a  desk.  A  firBt  cla«  man-of-war. 
too.  from  its  size  and  ehape.  and  weight,  does 
not  roll  much  except  in  Terr  heavy  Bca^,  and 
then  the  motion  is  generally  fo  ifteady  and 
measured,  that  yon  may  escape  sickness 
altogether.  Especially  if  you  lay  on  a  sofa 
and  read  novels  in  very  1^  weather,  when 
you  will  hardly  feel  the  motion  at  all.  Indeed, 
laying  down,  as  long  as  yon  can  practise  it. 
Is  almost  an  infallible  remedy  for  sea-sickness, 
but  I  did  not  mention  it  when  speaking  of 
yachting,  because  people  do  not  go  on  pleasure 
trips  to  pass  the  time  on  a  sofa  or  in  bed.  It 
may  lie  well  to  caution  young  gentlemen  also, 
that  they  are  not  wanted  on  the  deck  of  a 
man-of-war  in  bad  weather,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  attend  to  this  advice,  they  may  get  a 
rebuke  even  from  the  most  polite  of  captains, 
that  is  likely  enoagh  to  ofl'end  their  dignity. 
In  choosing  your  berth  in  ships,  if  you  have 
any  choice  about  it,  get  as  near  the  centre  of 
the  vessel  as  possible.  The  motion  will 
trouble  you  less,  and  it  is  as  great  an  advan- 
tage as  getting  your  back  to  the  engine  in  a 
railwav  carriage,  or  your  face  to  the  horses  in 
a  coach ;  take  care  if  possible  to  have  a 
window  in  your  berth,  and  one  that  you  can 
open,  that  you  may  have  as  much  fh^  air  as 
is  to  be  found,  if  the  weather  will  allow  it. 
Do  not  ask  questions  ;  take  especial  care  not 
to  make  aAy  joking  pro]>hecy  about  going  to 
the  bottom,  or  talk  of  having  had  a  prosperous 
voyuge  hitherto,  or  whistle  when  the  wind  is 
blowing,  or  suppose  you  will  get  into  port  on 
mich  or  Huch  a  day.  for  all  sailors  are  super- 
stitious;  it  is  second  nature  with  them.  Be 
quiet,  therefore,  about  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  it  is,  and  the  ship,  and  the  sails  thereof, 
and  the  sailors,  and  above  all  make  no  obser- 
vations about  the  weather.  If  ^ou  do  you 
will  be  certain  to  touch  somebody  s  sore  place. 
Enthusiastic  yachtcrs  will  tell  you  that  you 
cannot  catch  cold  from  being  wet  with  salt- 
water ;  but  I  am  sorry,  from  my  own  personal 
experience  to  }ye  obliged  to  assert  the  con- 
trary ;  therefore,  on  with  your  dreadnoughts 
when  R(;a»  run  high,  and  beware  of  it.  Be- 
ware also  of  how  you  wash  in  it,  for  if  you  do 
not  use  fresh  water  afterwards,  and  dry  your- 
self very  carefully,  you  will  have  but  a 
fidgetty  day  afterwards.  In  fact  either  bathe 
in  it  entirely,  in  which  case  it  will  not  hurt 
you,  or  do  not  wa.^h  in  it  at  all.  If  you  are 
too  doubtful  of  your  swimming  capacities  to 
jump  gallantly  over  the  side,  and  trust 
entirely  to  your  own  thews  and  sinews  for  a 
glorious  bath,  make  acquaintance  with  one 
of  th(!  sailors,  fa»«tcn  a  well  padded  strap 
round  your  chest,  securing  it  in  its  place  by 
shoiiMer  straps ;  to  this  harneivs  fasten 
firmly  a  strong  rope  (mind  it  is  long  enough), 
and  th»?n  go  off  head  foremost;  you  cannot  hurt. 
It  is  a  tn;at  however  that  cannot  of  course  be 
indulged  in  when  the  ship  is  under  canvass. 


Thoze  lazy  barges  in  Hdllaiid  are  am  firing 
enough  to  travel  by  if  yoa  have  pleotj  of 
time  on  yonr  hands,  and  yoa  will  get  many  a 
I  scene  for  your  sketch-book  ia  t£tn  if  yoo 
;  have  an  artist's  e^^e.     Indeed,  this  is  by  far 
I  the  best  way  of  seeing  HoUaal  pnpperly.     If 
a  good  painter,  too,  woald  eouat  to  rou;rh 
it  on  a  raft  going  down  the  Rhine, he  would 
get  some  fine    sobjects,   and   see  the  noble 
river  noder  aspects  unknown  to  the  enryday 
traveller  by  tne  steamer.      The  fires  di  the 
charcoal  burners  on  the  bills  bj  nighvtbe 
solitary  lights  from  the  wmtcfaen'  hnts  aiwng  \ 
the  vlues,  the  frowning  tower  and  beetling 
crag,  awfiil  in  the  darkness,  woald  soggest  % 
thousand  new  ideas  to  the  poet  and  painter; 
while,  to  a  man  who  really  nndentaods  Ger- 
man, the  talk  of  the  boatman,  fbll  of  story 
and  superstitions,  wooU  not  be  without  ita 
charm,  and  his  eroenses  woald  not  exceed  a 
shilling  a  day  I     Rowing  agaiait  the  stream 
of  the  Rhine   is    unfortanately  ont  of  the 
question,  and  in  conseqoenee  of  ddfling  sands 
and    other   things  it  woald  l|e,  I  am  told, 
dangerous  to  row  down  stream,  otherwise  a 
pleasant  thing  enoagh.  The  dress  of  the  people 
seems  to  go  a  hundred  years  lack,  and  to 
acquire  a  wild  pictoresqne  character  that  is 
altogether  lost  daring  the  annual  inrasion  of 
the  foreigners.   A  Rhme  peasant  in  D^ember 
is  a  very  diflRerent  person  to  the  same  nsa 
in  July.    The  sheepMin  coat,  the  fhr  cap.  the 
mulT,  the  snow  shoes,  make  quite  a  character  ji 
of  him,  and  the  red  dresses  of  the  women 
arc  pretty  indeed.     Spend  stx  weeto,  too.  at 
Coblentz  in  winter,  and  yon  will  know  more 
of  the  people  when  yoa  so  away  than  in  a 
score  of  summers.    You  will  find  yourself  sd-  .■ 
mittcd  into  their  pleasures,  and  will  become  '' 
familiar  with  qaalnt  and  beantifhl   scenes 
Winter  is  the  season  of  enjoyment,  too,  in 
Germany:    the  season   of   " Wein-lesen,"  a 
sort  of  Bacchanalian  festival ;  the  time  of 
song,  and  mirth,  and  Christmas  trees,  and  il 
dancing,  and  love-making,  and  match-making.  { 
and  marriages.   Even  your  innkeeper  becomes  ■■ 
a  pleasant  fellow  with  a  racy  wit,  instead  of  1 
the  unconscionable  harpy  presiding  over  a  i- 
trap  to  catch  travellers.     I  once  was  in  Ger-  : 
many  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  fonnd  tbAt  > 
I  had  never  before  known  the  real  charm  " 
of  sauerkraut  and  black  paddings  ;  or  «bat 
an  odd,  singing,  dancing,  ssving,  dreamiut;, 
stuffing,  love-making,  ^siting,  lazy,  gossip-  | 
ping,  speculating,  friendshippy  (t)iere  is  no 
other  word  for  it),  maudlin,  smol^ng.  soakingfii 
life  the  Germans  lead,  when  really  at  home  | 
and  left  to  their  own  devices. 

Your  German,  independently  of  his  summ^T 
excursion — which  is  quite  a  necessity  with 
him — is  a  traveller  at  heart.  On  the  other  . 
hand,  your  Spaniard,  Italian,  Frenchman.  •• 
Swede,  Dane,  Portuguese,  and  Oriental,  ap-  | 
pear  to  have  a  distaste  for  travelling.  Go  j 
where  you  will,  you  may  find  an  Englishman,  | 
a  Dutchman,  a  German,  and  an  American ;  ; 
other  nations  like  to  stop  at  home.  | 
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A  DIGGER'S  DIART. 

or  000A8I0NAL  GHAFTEBS. 

{Tlito  Is  mO/  a  piMMBt  namtloii  ftom  Mtoal 
tipiftaiee.  It  fti  written  bj  u  old  contrfbaUtf  to 
lh«o  iMf,  and  mdMt  w  In  pwtloiw  m  It  it  lent 
ft«B  AiubBlk.] 

Monday,  May  10/^  1852.— Met  mj  old 
11  Khool-felfow  IsMC  Waits,  on  Tower  Hill,  with 
a  ver  J  thick  walking-stiek  in  one  hand,  and  an 
iron  icrew-and-pineer  looking  thine  in  the 
other.  The  imoke-coloared  bowl  of  a  Dutch 
pipe  was  sticking  out  of  the  top  of  his  breast- 
coat  pocket  Hadn't  seen  each  other  since 
we  left  schooL  Usaal  remarks— some,  rather 
stupid  on  both  sides— «till,  really  glad  to  see 
eaco  other.  Looked  hard  at  the  iron  screw-and- 
pinoer  instrument  Waits  told  me  ho  was  a 
clerk  in  a  merchant's  house.  Thought  he  had 
an  odd,  rou|^  appearance  for  a  clerk,  but  had 
always  been  rather  odd  and  dry  in  his  ways. 
Asked  him  several  questions,  to  which  he  re- 
turned abrupt  and  yet  unsatisfactorr  answers. 
All  the  time  we  were  talking,  nis  mind 
seemed  busy  with  something  else. 

''  And  BO,"  said  he,  after  staring  awhile  at 
the  door-post  of  a  Jew  slop-sellers,  where  a 
pair  of  shiny  black  waterproof  trousers  were 
swinging  to  and  fro  oreihesd, ''  and  so,  you're 
apprenticed  to  a  sUrersmith.  How  d'ye 
Ukeit?" 

I  said,  *<  Oh,  pretty  well  enough." 

"  What's  slWer  an  ounce  T  "  said  he,  swing- 
ing his  great  walking-stick,  like  a  pendulum, 
between  a  linger  and  thumbs  with  a  careless 
and  indiibrent  air. 

*'  About  four  and  etghtpence  In  pure  rough 
ore,"  said  I,  "and  five  and  eightoence  fine 
silyer.  Apropot,  what  a  thick  walking-stick 
you'TC  got  I '' 

"  Tea,"  said  he,  "  it's  a  camp  stool— opens 
into  three  lep  at  the  bottom ;  imt  I  don't  see 
the  apropo§J^ 

Explained  thai  I  was  just  thinking  what  a 
good  sUck  it  would  be  for  a  handsome 
ferrule,  and  obssed  silver  top.  Asked  him 
what  the  heavy  iron  instrument  was  that  he 
had  in  his  other  hand  f 

*<  This,'*  said  he,  holding  it  up  with  a  con- 
vincing look  of  great  judgment,  "  this  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold--orwill  be.    It's  a  screw- 
wrench." 
▼ouTt 


*^  And  where  the  deuce,"  said  I, ''  arc  vou 
going  to  work  with  this  valuable  screw  ?" 

"Ah,"  said  he,  half  winking  one  eye, 
"that's  tellings.  And  so  silvers  only  nve 
or  six  shillings  an  ounce  I  Not  worth  picking 
up." 

A  sadden  thooght  flashed  upon  me.  "  You 
are  going  to  the  Diggings  1"  natid  I. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  said  he,  relaxing  his 
hard  features  into  a  sort  of  commiserating 
sndle,  "Of  course  I  am!  all  the  pluck  of 
London's  going  there,  or  will  be,  soon." 

"  All  the  dissatisfied  pluck  of  London,  you 
mean,"  said  L 

"  Well,"  said  he, "  are  you  satisfied  ?  I  am 
not  By  the  bye,  what  brings  you  up  Tower 
Hill  among  the  marine  Jews?'' 

Assured  him  that  I  had  only  strolled  up 
there  to  look  for  a  chest  that  I  could  turn 
into  a  pigeon-house  for  some  almond  tumblers 
my  aunt  had  promised  me.  Waits  made  a 
shrug  with  his  shoulders ;  said  the  best  thing 
I  could  do  was  to  turn  the  tumblers  into  a 
pie,  fill  the  chest  with  shirts,  and  socks,  and 
thiuffs,  and  go  with  him  to  Australia.  I 
laughed  at  the  joke  ;  almost  took  my  breath 
away  though — it  was  so  abrupt  Said  this 
was  all  stuff— my  prospect  as  a  silversmith 
was  too  good  to  leave.  Besides,  there  was  a 
great  want  of  water  in  Australia,  wasn't 
uiere  ?  and  this  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  the 
gold  riddling  and  sifting,  wouldn't  it  ?  Port 
Phillip  was  also  such  along  way  off  i  Waits 
wished  me  good  day  at  this,  saying  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  was  going, "  That  was  the  place 
for  a  fellow  of  spirit  and  strength  who  had 
some  headpiece."    I  laughed  at  him. 

Returned  to  business.  Verv  unsettled  all 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  articles  in  our  cases 
did  not  look  so  bright  as  usual,  and  had  rather 
a  poorish  white  effect  upon  the  eye. 

May  11/A. — Misdirected  a  coased  silver 
salver,  of  seventy-three  and  a  half  ounces,  and 
a  dozen  fiddle  pattern  forks,  to  Isaac  Waits, 
Park  Place,  Peckbam,  instead  of  Colonel 
Thwaites,  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly.  Never  found 
out  the  mistake  till  Waits  brouffht  them  to 
mc  privately  in  the  evening.-  Waits  said,  with 
provoking  composure,  that  he  saw  my  mind 
was  not  in  its  usual  state.  Very  glad,  though, 
to  get  back  the  plate  so  quietly.  The 
governor  would  have  put  on  his  spectacles  to 
ask  me  no  end  of  questions,  as  to  what  I  I 
W«otjiHal4a.         Jj 
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ihougbt  of  myself.  Had  a  good  deal  of  talk 
with  Isaac  about  Aastraliaa  wool,  and  the 
state  of  agriculture  there.  A  few  words 
passed  as  to  the  rivers.  Waits  never  uttered  a 
syllable  about  gold.  Tried  hard  to  lead  him 
into  it.  without  exactly  committing  myself, 
but  he  sat  like  a  post.  I  was  determined  not 
to  open  the  subject  He  went  away  early. 
Could  not  sleep  all  night  for  thinking  of  those 
stupid  Diggings. 

May  12/A.— Wrote  a  note  to  Waits,  to  say 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  on  Sunday  to 
dinner  at  my  lodgings.  I  was  so  restless 
about  Australia — not  that  I  had  the  least 
thought  of  going  there  myself — that  I  deter- 
mined to  have  a  good  talk  with  him  about  it, 
and  have  done  with  it  The  sulgect  was  now 
a  general  topic  of  conversation,  and  all  I 
wanted  was  to  understand  the  question  once 
for  all. 

Intermediate  days  feveridi  and  seedy. 
Dreamt  two  successive  niglhs  of  Peckham 
being  Peru — that  is  to  say,  '*  each  seemed 
either,''  and  that  I  was  walking  about  the 
country  all  day  in  yellow  spectacles,  with  a 
screw  wrench  m  my  hand,  and  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  in  my  pocket.  Quite  ashamed  of 
myself  when  I  awoke,  though  singularly 
happy  and  exhilarated  while  dreaming. 
Wondered  what  bad  come  to  me.  Afraid  I 
had  caught  a  f^ver  from  the  grating  of  an 
open  sewer  nearly  in  front  of  our  principal 
window — epergne  and  candelabra  depart- 
ment 

Sunday,  May  16M. — A  capital  brill.  Waits 
very  silent,  eating  immensely.  Fish  slice 
never  out  of  my  hand  till  the  bones  lay  bare. 
Same  with  the  lamb  and  mint  Little  or  no 
conversation.  A  roast  duck  was  a  fool  before 
him  ;  and  if  ever  a  merchant's  clerk  punished 
a  marrow  pudding,  Isaac  Waits  was  the  clerk 
to  do  it  that  day.  Table  cleared,  and  the 
first  glass  of  wine  inverted.  Waits  pushed 
the  decanter  into  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
began  to  talk  in  a  careless,  drawling,  stead v- 
going  way,  and  all  about  the  gold  diggings  in 
Australia.  What  a  field  did  he  open  before 
me! 

"Mr.  William  Dixon,"  said  he,  in  a  rather 
formal,  but  impressive  tone,  "  you  are  nearly 
out  of  your  time — ^you  are  over  one-and- 
twenty — and  you  don't  expect  to  come  into  a 
fortune.  Your  aunt  does  the  handsome  thing 
by  you,  as  far  as  the  old  lady  can,  you  tell  me 
— but  she  can't  leave  you  very  much.  In 
short,  you  are  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
your  mouth — ^you  must  polish  'em  up  for  the 
use  of  others — an't  it  true  ?  You  can^t  expect 
to  set  up  for  yourself,  because  yours  is  a 
business  that  needs  a  goodish  capital.  To  be 
sure,  silver  articles  an't  worth  much—" 


'•  What  do  you  mean  /"  said  I. 
**  Silver  articles  an't  wor 


worth  much,"  repeated 
he,  imperturbably,  "  by  comparison  with 
gold.  I  don't  wish  to  undervalue  silver,  it  is  a 
nice  clean  wholesome  thinpr  to  eat  out  of;  but 
for  brilliant  beauty,  what  claim  has  your  most 


polished  dish-cover  by  tin  ride  of  a  fine  steel 
sword  blade,  or  a  new  bovie  knife  ;  and,  for 
utility,  what  chance  has  it  btride  a  good  iron 
pick  ? " 

'*What  sort  of  pick  do  yet  refer  to?" 
saidL 

"  The  whole  fandly,"  add  be,  **ia  all  its 
varieties,  except  that  of  the  tootbifek.    Pick, 
pickaxe,  mattock,  bammer-pi<^  wA  n  forth 
— all  iron,  of  course.  Whether  in  the  fyrm  of  a 
pick,  a  sword,  a  spade,  a  steam-enniift^w  a 
screw-wrench,  iron  ii  the  metal  whK^  v^et 
a  country  great ;  it  turns  fiillow  landi  nto  ■' 
fruit,  ana  takes  posMorion  of  foreign  countxin  ','i 
with  all  their  jewels  and  gold.     As  for  biItq  ,' 
— ^but  I  don't  wish  to  wound  your  feelingi.  ','• 
You  see,  William  (here  WaiU  filled  himFolf  a  1^ 
bumper  of  port),  you  see,  William,  ours  ia  a  l! 
great  old  country,  where  everything  has  gone 
on  in  a  regular  way  for  centnriea.    A  new 
field  and  a  lair  field,  my  boy--a  field  flowing 
with  milk  and  honev,  aad  oil  ssd  wine,  and 
overloaded  with  cattle,  and  wool,  and  copper, 
and  gold-dust,  and  nuggets  from  an  ounce  to    ,. 
a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight — that*9  the  field    II 
for  fellows  of  spirit  and  enterprise,  like  n^BiU ;   // 
and  now's  the  time  exactly,  for  going  there  I" 

As  he  said  this,  Isaac  slapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  great,  hard,  bony  hand,  and 
filled  himself  another  bumper  of  port  I 
joined  him  in  this,  and  though  I  had  never 
before  fancied  myself  such  a  very  enterprising 
spirit,  the  words  of  my  old  schoolfellow,  with 
his  confident  air  and  beaming  face — and  be. 
too,  so  habitually  grave  and  indifferent  a  card 
—did  certainly  produce  a  strong  effect  upon 
me.    I  felt  booked. 

"  Now,  old  chap,"  sud  Isaac,  laying  one 
hand  upon  my  arm  in  a  kind  way,  very  un- 
like his  usual  dry  manner,  **  now,  don't  let  me 
persuade  you  to  do  anything  yoa  doo*f  ftney, 
and  can't  see  your  way  in  clearly,  and  believe 
to  be  for  your  own  good,  I  wouldn't  persuade 
you  by  any  manner  of  means.    I  only  ny.  if  I 
did  not  believe  in  the  thing.  I  wonld  stav  where 
I  am.    But  I  do  believe  in  it,  and  I  diall  go  by 
as  early  a  ship  as  possible.    Yon  know  I  give 
up  seventy-five  pounds  a  year  now.  with  the  | 
certainty   of  my   salary    being  raiwd  to  a  , 
hundred  and  fifty  next  year.    Yet  I  go:  and  j 
I  would  go,  if  Mr.  James  Romidsreme  offend  . 
me  two  hundred  a  year — i^,  or  even  three  1 
hundred  a  year— even  fbor  hundred  a  year  \  \ 
ay,  or  even  if  old  Abraham  Houndareme  him- 
self called  me  aside,  and  oftrcd  me  a  pinch  of 
black   rappee  out  of  his  great   tortoieofheU 
box,   and  promised   to   make   me   a  junior 
partner  when  I   had  been  ten  years   more 
m  the  office.    I  wouldn't  do  it.    No,  nor  if 
he  said  five  years.    No  ;  I  wouldn't    Vm  for 
the  Diggings." 

We  sat  silently  for  some  time  after  this, 
taking  wine  thoughtfully— >^t  least,  I  know 
I  was  very  thoughtful,  and  had  a  etnuige 
feeling  come  over  me,  and  cracked  a  not  now 
and  then,  and  dipped  it  in  the  salt,  and  looked 
at  it. 


'*  Havd  70a  been  long  in  these  lodgings  T" 
nid  Waits,  gazing  ronnd  the  room. 

"  It  really  does  seem  a  good  thing  for  many 
a  man  to  do,"  said  I.  It  was  not  worth  while 
replying  about  the  lodgings.  Presently  I 
threw  Sown  the  nnt-crackers — large  plated 
ones,  that  broke  a  piece  out  of  a  China  dish — 
''  Isaac !"  said  I,  "  I  Ve  half  a  mind  to  go.  If 
things  can  be  managed,  I  'm  your  man.'' 
"  If  I  'm  not  gone/'  aaid  he. 
''Gonel"  saidL 

"  Yes,"  said  he, ''  the  ship  I  mean  to  sail  in 
will  go  the  moment  she's  ready.    The  Rodney- 
rig — thirteen  hundred  tons." 
'*  But  not  in  a  week !"  said  I. 
**  Perhaps  not,"  said  he  ;  "  but  it 's  as  well 
to  be  in  time.    I  hare  taken  my  berth." 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "  why,  yon  never  told  me  this 
before." 

''Didn't  see  why  I  should,"  said  he,  '*but 
now  that  you  are  really  beginning  to  think  of 
fromg,  I  wouldn't  conceal  anything  from  yon. 
who  do  you  think  is  going  besides  f 
I      *<  I  have  no  idea,"  said  L 

"  Why,  Arrowsmith  I"  said  he ;  "  don't  yon 
remember  Arrowsmith,  who  was  at  old 
Tucker's  Academy  with  us  ?" 

"What!    John   Arrowsmith   who   fought 
bulky  Mercer !" 
"  Yes." 

"And  built  the  snow-house  T" 
"And  swam  across  Bigley's  Pond,  after  the 
otter." 

"And  always  used  to  be  chosen  captain  of 
the  Banditti  f ' 

"  Yes ;  and  took  the  lead  in  most  things 
out  o'  doors." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "my  mind's  made  up. 
Isaac,  old  boy,  I  '11  go  with  you  and  Arrow- 
smith." 

"  Weill"  said  Isaac  ''I  hope  there'll  be 
room  for  you." 

"Room?"  I  ezclaUned.  "Why,  tou  said 
the  ship  held  thirteen  hundred  tonal  Think 
what  a  stomach  die  must  have  I" 

"True,"  said  he  drily;  "but  thirteen 
hundred  torn  is  ittll  a  limited  space  ;  and  If 
she  held  thirty  hundred  tons,  why  thirty 
hundred  tons  would  fill  her,  and  no  time  to 
lose  either,  considering  the  numbers  who  are 
now  preparing  to  go  to  AnstraUa,  I  wouldn't 
swear  there  was  room  far  «  single  panenger 
more." 

"  Isaac,"  said  I,  laying  mr  hand  upon  his 
Bhoolder, "  don't  talk  in  this  way.  I  can't 
bear  It  lly  feelings  are  not  In  a  state  to  be 
met  with  any  problematical  diiBculties,  now 
that  I  have  made  up  mj  notod.  Ill  call  and 
see  Arrowsmitb— I'll  write  him  a  note  to-night 
^what's  his  address  T  Yoall  tell  him,  when 
you  see  him,  that  I'm  coming.  Hell  be  sure 
to  remember  ma,  though  we  haven't  met 
since  we  were  at  old  Tucker's.  We  used  to 
do  '  Cordeery '  together,  don't  you  recoll^t, 
and  afterwards  Sanat  What  a  dab  he  was 
at  hockey  I" 
Isaac  nodded,  and  responded  rather  coolly, 


as  I  fancied,  to  the  numerous  questions  I  now 
put  to  him.  He  said,  '*  Oh,  you'll  soon  see." 
We  parted  with  an  agreement  to  meet  in  a 
few  days  to  confer  on  the  subject  nearest  our 
hearts,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  was  to  see 
Arrowsmith,  and  ask  his  advice  about  the 
passage  and  outfit. 

May  \%th, — Perceived  for  the  first  time, 
that  it  would  be  impoa<«ible  for  mc  to  make 
a  real  move  without  consulting  my  aunt — in 
fact,  withoot  obtaining  her  consent,  because  of 
the  tin.  I  also  had  to  get  clear  of  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  with  Mr.  Buckles.  How 
I  longed  to  be  out  of  the  sight  of  him,  and  his 
glass  cases. 

Went  to  aunt  in  evening.  Broke  the  matter 
to  her  by  degrees,  like  a  death  in  the  family. 
She  actually  stopped  me  in  the  middle,  say- 
ing, she  saw  that  I  was  thinldng  of  going  to 
Australia  I  To  my  surprise  and  delight  she 
came  into  it  at  once,  and  even  said  the  same 
thing  had  crossed  her  own  mind.  What  a 
state  the  public  feeling  must  be  in  about  these 
wonderful  Diggings. 

May  19M. — Aunt  wrote  to  Mr.  Buckles 
concerning  me.  Old  governor  very  good 
about  the  matter,  answering  by  return,  almost, 
and  giving  me  up  the  rest  of  the  time.  All 
in  the  best  sort  of  way.  and  saying  several 
particularly  handsome  things  about  me  ^  also 
saying  much  the  same  to  me  personally  m  the 
afternoon,  and  making  me  a  present  of  one 
of  the  large  silver  pencil-cases — not  valuable 
in  itself,  very  much,  but  gratifying,  as  coming 
from  so  respectable  and  long-established 
an  old  screw.  Called  an  hour  afterwards 
on  Arrowsmith.  Not  at  home.  In  the  eve- 
ning also.  Out  of  town.  Left  my  card 
each  time. 

Galled  on  Isaac  Waits.  Rather  late,  and  he 
goin^  to  bed.  Shown  up  to  his  bed-room. 
He  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  in  a  pair  of 
ugly  short  drawers,  with  brown  and  grey 
stripes,  and  smoking  a  Dutch  pipe,  listened  to 
all  I  said — asking,  doubting,  conjecturing, 
planning — without  making  any  reply,  except 
now  and  then  by  a  slight  nod,  or  retaining  the 
smoke  in  his  mouth  till  it  forced  its  way  in 
two  jets  through  his  nostrils,  and  then  givins 
me  a  knowing  wink  with  one  eye.  At  last, 
his  stupid  pipe  being  finished,  he  tapped  out 
the  embers  against  his  thumb-nail  into  the 
washhand-basin,  leaving  them  smoking  there,* 
and  then  began  to  reply  to  one  or  two  of  my 
questions.  Told  me  that  Arrowsmith  had 
gone  abroad  soon  after  he  left  old  Tucker's, 
into  some  foreign  army — ^believed  he  had  been 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Columbian  service,  and 
that  he  had  also  been  in  a  man-of-war  some 
time,  under  Lord  Cochrane,  and  seen  a  varie- 
tv  of  desperate  service  in  South  America. 
Once  had  command  of  a  foraging  party  up  a 
fresh-water  river,  running  far  mto  the  interior, 
and  came  back  in  a  man-of-war*s  launch 
laden  with  spoils.  Believed  after  this  that 
Arrowsmith  had  been  engaged  in  other  parts 
of  South  America,  and  that  he  had  also  been 
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to  Africa,  aod,  by  way  of  a  little  yariety,  bad 
once  engaged  in  a  eod-fiahery  on  tlie  banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

<<  ArrowBmitb's  tbe  man,"  said  L  *<But 
▼ou  don't  tell  me  what  sacceascs  he  met  with 
in  all  his  adventures.  Brought  back  lots  of 
dollars  and  doubloons,  I  suppose,  fh>m  South 
America,  and  gold  and  skins  from  Africa,  and 
the  other  places?'' 

"  I  don^t  doubt  but  he  did,"  said  Isaac  ; 
**  but  at  any  rate  he  has  not  saved  much  since 
I  've  known  him." 

"  Gambles,  perhaps  T"    I  suggested. 

'*  Don't  believe  it,"  said  Waits. 

"Fond  of  horses,  or  dogs  and  guns?" 

"  Don't  believe  it." 

*'  Pictures,  prints,  books,  perhaps  7" 

"  Very  little  of  them,  I  fancy.'^ 

"  Taste  for  plate,  or  jewellery  ?" 

**  No,  I'm  sore  he  hasn't  the  least" 

"  Drinks  1" 

"  No." 

"  What  can  he  possibly  have  done  with  all 
the  gold  and  silver,  then  ;  and  the  skins  and 
things?"  said  I;  and  I  also  suggested 
some  other  ways  it  might  have  gone  very 
easily. 

"  No,"  said  Waits ;  <'  I  don't  much  think 
any  of  theae,  or  not  so  very  much  as  that 
comcH  to." 

"  l*('i'liapB,"  said  I,  he  never  made  any 
money !" 

'*  1  don't  know,"  said  Isaac ;  "  If  he  only 
helps  us  to  make  money,  we  c^all  know  how 
to  keep  it." 

''  I  wish  it  wasn't  such  a  deuce  of  a  distance 
to  Australia,"  said  I ;  "if  it  were  but  a  week 
or  two,  the  thing  wouldn't  be  so  serious." 

**  Ah  !"  said  Waits,  very  gravely ;  "  it  is  a 
goodish  distance  across  &e  sea.  You've 
made  your  will,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Good  heavens,  no  I"  said  I ;  '*  do  you 
think  that  neceFsary  ?" 

'* Of  course,"  said  Isaac;  "if  you've  any- 
thing to  leave." 

"  But  I  haven't,"  said  I. 

"  Your  aunt  has,  though,"  said  he  ;  "  and 
if  phe  hasn't  mode  her  will,  the  sooner  you 
get  the  old  lady  to  do  it,  the  better." 

I  told  Isaac  I  couldn't  do  such  a  thing — 
wouldn-t  hint  at  it  for  the  world. 

Ma^  20th. — Received  a  note  from  Arrow- 
smith  m  the  afternoon,  inviting  me  to  break- 
fast on  Saturday  morning  at  8  o'clock.  Not 
a  word  more.  Wii<h  he  bad  namc^  a  much 
earliiT  day.  A  later  hour  would  also  have 
suited  mc  better,  as  my  lodgings  ore  at  Somers' 
Town,  and  his  at  Walworth.  But  n-importe — 
wo  AuKtraiian  gold-diggers  must  not  mind  a 
littl*'  distance. 

May  21iff.— Walked  to  Tower  Hill,  and 
lo(>k<'d  at  sea-chests,  waterproof  boots,  and 
wflt«»rproof  coats  and  trousers  ;  inquired  the 
price  of  red  night-caps,  chequered  shirts,  and 
blue  frocks.  Took  cards  of  all  the  shops 
wlioH!  they  kept  cards.  Inquired  al>out  a 
Fcrew-wrench  of  several  intelligent  Jews  who 


were  standing  at  their  doon,  bat  could  learn 
nothing  about  such  an  aztiek.    Made  my  way 
hastily  through  Thames  Street  to  St  Aul% 
and  on  arriving  at  LudgateHBlcoali  not  for 
the  life  of  me  recollect  what  I  had  come 
therefor.   Very yezatioua.  HTdkBdanziooslT 
up  Fleet  Street  at  a   prodlg^  paoe,  and 
back  again.    Wanted  to  bay  NMeOing  at 
nearly  every  shop,  useful  for  AirtitUa,  and 
which  could  not  be  got  there.    FeU  la  if  I 
could  walk  any  distance.  Con  tinnally  doling 
of  my  visit  to  Arrowsmith.     Wondered  V  he 
would  talk  much  of  his  travela  and  ahca- 
tures  to  induce  me  to  join  him. 

Went  to  tea  with  aut  in  the  eFenfng.  Ske 
very  good  and  kind  about  intended  exp^ 
dition,  which  now  wemed  almost  certain. 
Found  her  conversation,  after  a  time,  become 
scarcely  tolerable.  So  sedate,  and  doll,  and 
commonplace,  and  all  about  tiw  old  past,  and 
worsted  stockings^  and  thinga, 

Saturday,  May  22itiL— Arronmith  s  ]odg<- 
ings — ^half-an-honr  before  my  time,  and  he 
not  down.   Wondered  he  could  deep  at  peace 
with  such  a  new  world  of  afTainoB  his  mind. 
Breakfast-table  laid — ham,  dry  tosst  in  plated 
rack,  eggs,  watercreasea,  &c.,  and  a  large 
bottle  of  green  and   scarlet  Indian  pkUe. 
brought  over  by  himself,  no  doubt    Some- 
thing lying  on  the  cloth,  loosely  folded  in 
half  a  sheet  of  the  Times.    Partly  open  at  one 
end — saw  the  mnnle  of  a  rifled  pistol,  of 
course  a  revolver.    Made  a  note  immediatelj 
in    my  memorandum  book    as  to  revolver. 
Indispensable.     Wondered   Arrowsmith  bsd 
not  been  up  since  six  o'clock,  preparing.    Ex- 
pected hardly  to  know  him.     Ue  would  be 
very  much  larger  and  immensely  taller  Moce  • 
he  was  at  old  Tucker's  with  me^also  hannj;:  i 
a  very  different  sort  of  a  face,  mnch  hroDztti 
with  scars  on  the  cheek  and  forehead  from 
bullets  and  bursting  shells,  and  cotlaf««:<  or 
tomahawks,  and  having  a  fierce  eye,  fit  to 
pitch  upon  a  new  digging  of  a  rick  kiad,  and 
keo.p  iL  A  slip  of  paper  ly  in^  on  the  chimney- 
piece  ;   could  not  help  seeing  that  ii  wa« 
covered  with  figures  and  notes,  no  doubt  of 
things  he  meant  to  purcbafe.  and  calcalation^ 
of  expenses — perhaps  of  gold  doFt  of  diffen^nt 
degrees  of  purity,  or  of  mining  aDd  cnf^iDi'tT- 
ing  operations.    Up  half  the  uighi  at  it.  rtry 
likely. 

A  'light  foot  on  the  stairs,  the  door  ajar— 
and  in  walked  a  little  vhite  wiry-haired 
Scotch  terrier,  who  cocked  his  ears  at  me,  and 
held  his  head  on  one  side,  but  said  nothing. 
Clock  struck  nine,  another  Ugbl  fool  on  the 
stairs,  and  in  came  ArrovFinlih.  He  walked 
straight  up  to  me,  and  shook  hands  with  a 
cordial  smile,  and  instautlv  began  tu  talk 
alK>ut  our  old  school-days,  jast  as  if  we  ba«l 
been  there  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  went  on  in 
this  easy  way,  scarcely  looking  at  mc — patting 
his  dog,  making  the  coffee  and  boiling  egp  in 
bachelor  faf«hion,  and  asking  very  kindir  afler 
my  aunt,  though  he  hod  never  seen  her.  Ae  wa^ 
really  very  little  altered— though  considerably 
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)iro«der,  oertaini  j  not  much  UUer — not  at  all 
bramady  and  without  one  ringle  scar  in  his 
fliee  after  all  he  had  done  and  ieen.  He  never 
fixed  hia  eyes  upon  me  in  a  penetrating  sort 
of  waj,  to  see  if  I  should  do  for  the  Diggings, 
uor  gave  me  any  impression  I  had  expected 
as  to  the  man  he  had  become^  and  all  he  was 
to  do.  I  felt  muoh  disappointed  in  him.  Still, 
all  in  a  pleasant  way.  But  what  especially 
vexed  me,  if  I  may  use  so  strong  an  expression, 
was  the  many  questions  he  asked  me  about 
several  fBllows  who  had  been  with  us  at  old 
Tucker's,  but  bad  turned  out  no  great  shakes, 
while  he  never  even  alluded  to  his  travels  and 
adventures,  nor  to  the  gold  diggings.  I  began 
to  doubt  if  lie  were  going  there,  fancying  I 
must  have  misunderstood  Waits,  or  that  Waits 
must  have  been  misinformed. 

After  mr  second  cup,  and  having  been 
quite  unable  to  do  more  than  crack  ray  egg 
all  to  smash  over  the  top,  I  could  endure  the 
perverse  suspension  no  longer : 

"  Oh,  by  the  bye,"  said  I,  as  if  suddenlv 
recollecting  the  mattw, "  I  wanted  to  talk 
with  you  a  little  about  Australia." 

"  So  I  understood  by  your  note."  said 
Arrowsmith.  There  he  stopped.  "Well," 
continued  he,  after  a  minute,  and  looking  up 
from  his  plate,  **  talk  away ! " 

"I  should  rather  wish,"  said  I,  "to  hear 
you  speak  on  the  subject,  as  vou  arc  so  much 
more  conversant  with  it,  and  have  a  fund  of 
information  on  the  subject" 

*'  I  don't  at  all  know  tliat  I  have  any  such 
thing,"  said  he;  **in  fact,  I  have  only  re- 
cently determined  to  ga  I  have  simply 
made  sure  in  my  own  mind  of  the  two  main 
points." 

"And  what  are  tbsyf "  said  I,  eagerly, 
upsetting,  I  regret  to  say,  my  egg  all  over 
the  cloth,  caused  by  the  dog. 

"Why,  that  there's  no  doubt  about  the 
gold,"  said  he,  "  and  also  that  men  mav  have 
it  for  the  digging — provided  "  (here  Arrow- 
smith  did  look  rather  hard  at  me)  "  thev  can 
get  there  with  toohi  and  so  forUi,  and  are 
able  to  work  hard,  and  hold  out  until  they 
succeed  " 

"  Oh  yes."  said  I ; "  but  tou  know  all  about 
tbe  best  ships  to  go  in,  the  Ihres,  the  sort  of 
outfit,  the  various  tool^  engines,  and  imple- 
ments." 

"I  ean  only  say  that  I  have  taken  my 
eabin  already,  in  the  Rodneyrig,  which  soils 
on  the  twentieth  of  next  month  from  the 
East  India  Docks,"  said  he;  "and  as  to 
tools,  Implements,  and  engines,  I  consider 
them,  for  the  most  party  mere  matters  of 
speculation." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  I ;  and  I 
certainly  did  not 

"  I  mean,"  said  he,  "  that  the  proper  tools, 
engines,  and  implements,  may  not  be  kao^vn 
here,  or  circumstances  may  cause  chauges  on 
the  spot,  which  oaonot  well  be  foreseen  :  and 
if  they  are  known  to  those  who  deal  in  such 
things,  there  may  be  so  large  an  importation 
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of  them  in  Australia  as  to  supersede  the 
trouble  of  taking  them.  The  increased  ex- 
pense of  purchasing  them  there  may  not 
exceed,  or  even  equal,  that  of  she  purchase 
here,  with  the  packing  cases,  carting,  wharf 
dues,  douceurs  to  storekeepers'  men  and 
ship-stowers,  the  freight,  duty  on  arriving  in 
Australia,  carriage  ashore  by  boats,  porterage, 
warehousing  for  a  time,  and  so  forth." 

"  The  deuce  I "  said  I. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  proceeded  Arrow- 
smith,  stretching  himself,  with  legs  out  and 
his  arms  thrown  up  in  the  air,  "  there  may  be 
a  large  demand  for  all  tools  and  implements,  so 
that  they  may  be  worth  enormous  prices  at 
the  time  we  arrive ;  in  which  case  of  course 
it  will  he  fortunate  for  the  man  who  has 
taken  out  a  considerable  stock,  because  he 
could  select  what  he  needed  for  himself  and 
his  party,  and  sell  the  remainder  on  terms 
that  might  pay  for  the  whole,  ten  times 
over." 

"  Aha  1 "  said  I. 

"  Perhaps  fifty  times  over— or  a  hundred 
times  " — said  he,  "  and  his  passage-money  to 
boot — nobody  knows:  and  because  nobody 
knows,  I  call  it  speculation.  I  don't  recom- 
mend it" 

"  Do'nt  you  1 "  said  I ;  "  not  when  you  may 
get  a  hundred  per  cent  on  your  outlay,  l^ 
George ! " 

"  Ko,"  said  he,  "  all  things  conudered,  I  do 
not" 

"Do  you  mean  to  speculate  yourself?" 
said  I,  rather  pointedly,  by  way  of  arriving 
at  some  fixed  conclusion  to  guide  me. 

"  I  have  given  yon  my  opinion,  Dixon," 
said  he  curtly.  "You  must  do  what  you 
think  best" 

Now,  this  seemed  to  me  clearly  declining 
the  question.     I  made  no  remark.     After 

grocceding  some  time,  however,  with  my 
reakfkst,  though  I  could  hardly  swallow,  i 
thought  there  absolutely  must  be  several 
things,  many  indeed,  which  he  could  tell  me 
about — things  quite  necessary  to  the  under- 
taking. I  was  losing  my  opportunity  with 
Arrowsmith  if  I  did  not  elicit  more  than  this. 
"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  carelessly,  "  I  suppose  I 
had  better  get  some  few  articles  as  soon  as 
possible— just  a  few  that  will  bo  sure  to  be 
useful — ^perhaps  indispensable.  A  chest  of 
clothes  for  instance,  a  small  family  of  picks, 
and  a  screw  wrench-— eh  ?  Also,  a  revolver, 
a  good  Dutch  pipe,  though  I  don't  smoke 
myself,  and  a  camp-stool,  don^t  you  think  ? " 
Arrowsmith  looked  close  down  into  his 
plate  when  I  said  this,  to  conceal  his  counte- 
nance, as  I  fancied.  He  then  beckoned  his 
dog,  who  instantly  leaped  up  and  sat  upon 
his  knees,  and  he  and  the  dog  both  looked 
straight  at  me.  They  both  had  very  grave 
countenances,  and  yet,  as  our  eyes  continued 
to  look  at  each  other,  there  was  something 
so  odd  in  the  effect  of  it,  that  I  could  not 
help  laughing.  At  this,  Arrowsmith  in- 
stantly sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  laughed 
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immoderately,  his  dog  barking  at  me  all  the 
time.  I  didnH  see  so  mach  to  laugh  at  as  all 
this — it  was  absurd.  Did  not  feel  that  I 
quite  understood  Arrowsmith.  But  he  had 
always  been  a  curious  sort  of  a  fellow. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  I  told 
Arrowsmith  I  bad  quite  determined  to  go  to 
the  Diggings,  and  tnat  I  should  like  exceed- 
ingly to  make  one  of  his  party,  and  to  go  in 
the  same  ship  with  him. 

*'  Dixon,"  said  he,  shaking  me  by  the  hand 
with  a  smile,  "you  shall  be  welcome  to  a 
corner  in  my  tent ;  you  are,  I  know,  a  good- 
hearted,  honourable  young  fellow ;  you  will 
be  tolerably  strong  after  a  few  week's  train- 
ing, and  as  you  have  seen  nothing  of  life,  and 
the  world — beyond  London  life,  and  the  dull 
routine  of  a  silversmith's  shop— a  trip  to 
Australia  will  enlarge  your  experience,  if  it 
does  nothing  more.  Lose  no  time,  if  you  wi^ 
to  go  in  the  Rodneyrig.  As  for  outfitters, 
one  house  is  about  as  good  as  another  ;  and 
as  for  tools  and  appurtenances,  one  house  is 
about  as  bad  as  another,  because  as  I  said 
before,  scarcely  anybody  knows  what  is 
wanted,  or  can  calculate  for  changes.  Ton 
will  let  me  hear  how  you  get  on.  I  must 
now  wish  you  good  morning,  for,''  said  he 
(taking  up  the  paper  of  figures  from  the 
chimney-piece,  which  I  had  fancied  were 
engineerfnff  calculations),  "  I  have  a  rather 
long  washmg  bill  to  settle  before  I  go  out 
this  morning." 

I  walked  homewards  very  though tfiilly. 
I  did  not  much  relish  the  remark  about  the 
shop ;  and  yet  it  was  true  enough.  A  "  trip" 
to  Australia,  too,  sounded  strangelv.  I  was 
not  much  impressed  with  Arrowsmith's  quali- 
fications as  a  leader.  Ttie  important  question 
of  outfit  seemed  to  me  to  be  treated  by  him 
with  a  great  deal  too  much  levity  :  and  as  to 
what  he  said  about  tools  and  implements  as 
mere  matters  of  speculation,  I  could  not  help 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  mystt 
fying  me,  that  he  did  intend  to  speculate 
himself,  and  largely  too ;  and  perhaps — for 
such  is  human  nature — that  he  did  not  wish 
to  have  a  rival  in  tlie  market.  I  wondered 
how  much  money  my  aunt  would  advance  for 
my  outfit.  All  depended  upon  that,  as  to 
what  I  should  do  in  this  respect. 

OVERLAND  TOUR  TO  BERMONDSEY. 


"What  is  this  smell;"  "Oh  it's  the 
leather."—"  But  what  is  that  other  smell?  " 
"  Oh,  that's  the  glue ! " 

Two  million  olfactory  organs,  mostly  be- 
longing to  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  are  annually 
troubled  with  a  visitation  of  a  peculiar  kind  ; 
and  two  million  owners  of  those  organs 
(more  or  less)  annually  exchange  such 
questions  and  answers  as  the  above,  in  re- 
spect to  that  visitation.  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  assert  that  the  number  is  accurately ! 
two  millions,  or  that  it  does  not  vary  like 
other  mundane  things,  from  time  to  time ; 


I  but   the   assertion    may  be  hacarded,   that 
nearly  all  the  passengenbjtiie  Greenwich 
Railway  are  sensibly   realnded  of  the  pos- 
session of  certain  nerves,  w^l^n^  to  iTkind  of 
titillation  when  excited  by  otan.     There 
are     mysterious    roofii,    cUnaeft,   wooden 
erections,  and  open  Yarda  in  the  HerBoodsej 
district,  through   which  this  ralbic;  paana, 
not  very  loveM>le  to  look  upon,  not  ciMmed 
in  sweet  perfumes.    Bermondaey,  ihcmpon, 
acquires  a  dnbiouB character  in  the  n^Iiof 
those  who  fly  through  it  on  the  top  of  thm 
innumerable  brick  ardies,  and  who  havevt 
time  to  inquire  into  its  more  solid  chaiw- 
teristics. 

If  the  reader  wiU  make  one  in  a  tonr  to 
Bermondse^,   we    wQl   start   from   London 
Bridge,  which  may  bs  taken  ss  the  extreme 
north-west  limit  of  that  region.     We  be^ 
betimes   in   the  momliig,  and  at  once  en- 
counter   on   the    bridgs  snndry   men    and 
women,  laden  with  lane,  study  bundles  of 
bags   and   baggings,  mik  wlueh   they   are 
trotting  along  at  a  tolezmUy  smstt  pace.  The 
who,  the  what,  and  the  what  Ibr,  respecting 
these    people   and   their  ba|^  Aow  that 
Bermondsey     and    its    immediate   Ticinity 
have  need   of  more  canvas  bags  than  any 
other  district  in  the   Metropolis.   This  de- 
mand  gives  rise   to  a    busy  trade  of  bag- 
making.     There  are  so  many  com-merehanti 
on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  so  msny  hop- 
merchants  in  the  Borough,  so  msny  wool- 
merchants  in  Bermondsey,  and  so  many  bags 
and  sacks  are   requred   for   the  com  and 
hops  and   wool,  that  the   making  of  these 
adjuncts   gives  employment  to  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  poor  people.    The  maou- 
facturere  or  sellers  have   ueir  warebooses 
mostlv  to   the  north  of  the  bridge,  but  the 
actual  stitchers  live  in  the  poor  streets  of 
Bermondsey ;  and  the  carrying  of  the  canvas 
in  one  direction,  and  of  the  nude  bags  in  the 
other,  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  bag-stitcben, 
who  mostly  have  to  take  London  Bridge  in 
their  way.     This  is  one  link  in  the  Bermood- 
sey  chain. 

We  will  next  descend  the  forty  or  fifty  steps 
at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  plo^go  at  once 
into  the  water-side  region  coooeeted  with  the 
coasting    trade.     It   has   rerj  much  of  a 
Wapping  character  aboat  it ;  yet  it  is  not 
without  sights  and  sounds,  and  odours,  be- 
longing peculiarly  to  itself    Tooley  Street 
(a  name,  as  antiquaries  assure  ns,  growing  ont 
of  a  corruption  of  St.  Olave  Street)  is  mostly 
a  street  of  shopkeepers ;  bnt,  If  we  turn  down 
any  of  the  crooked,  crabbed  opeidngB  on  the 
left,  such  as  Mill  Lane,  or  Morgan  Lane,  or 
Stoney  Lane,  we  get  fairly  among  the  wharfs 
and  warehouses.    And  a  strange  region  the/ 
make.    The  street  r^oicing  in  the  name  of 
"  Pickle  Herrioff,"  and  its  eastern  neighbour 
"Shad  Thames,''  do  occasionally  succeed  in 
getting  a  gleam  of  sunshine ;  bnt  they  hare 
to  struggle  for  it,  with  the  granaries  on  the 
one  side  and  the  warehouses  on  tlie  other. 
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Here  we  have  a  bit  of  roadwaj  withoat  any 
pavement ;  there  a  bit  of  pavement  with  one 
narrow  track  of  roadway ;  at  one  place  our 
prC'per  roate  appears  like  an  entrance  to  a 
warehouBe;  while,  at  another,  a  warehouse 
entrance  seems  to  lie  in  onr  proper  roate. 
Below,  wo  encounter  barrels,  casks,  sacks, 
hampers,  and  bales,  filled  with  various  com- 
modities. Above,  we  see  ealleries  or  gang- 
ways stretching  across  nrom  the  wharfii 
and  warehonsea  to  the  granaries  and  corn- 
miUs. 

Ail  kinds  of  mercantile  odours  present 
themselves  for  notice  in  turn.  At  a  ware- 
house gateway  we  see  a  bill  annonncinga  sale 
of  raw  goods  at  the  Commercial  Sale  Rooms 
in  Mincing  lAne:  the  commv>dities  are 
American  honirtips,  East  India  buffklo  horns, 
African  cattle  bones,  ox  and  deer  skins,  and 
odoriferous  guano— all  of  which  are  **  on 
view  "  in  this  Pickle  Herring  establishment. 
In  riiort,  as  Tooley  Street  has  its  salesmen, 
ftetors,  store-shippers,  ship  biscuit  bakers, 
outfitters,  ship-chandlers,  and  others  con- 
nected with  shipping  and  commercial  matters, 
BO  does  the  Pickle  Herring  region  bring  us 
one  stage  nearer  the  actual  ships  and  com- 
modities themselveSb  And  thus  we  have 
another  link  in  the  Bermondsey  chain. 

Advancing  a  little  farther  east,  before 
leaviug  the  water-side,  we  come  to  Horsley- 
down  and  Saint  Saviour's  Dock,  and  here  the 
granaries  and  steam  com  mills  are  so  many 
and  so  large,  that  they  force  themselves  upon 
our  notice.  Besides  the  com  brought  to 
London  from  our  own  countries,  in  coasters, 
which  carry  from  two  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  quarters  each,  it  is  now  (thanks  to 
corn-law  repeal)  brought  also  from  foreign 
countries  in  loads  of  two  or  three  thousand 
quarters  each.  After  being  measured  by  the 
uity  meters,  and  the  City  dues  paid,  the  com 
is  carried  to  the  granaries  in  Shad  Thames, 
and  elsewhere,  where  it  is  stored  in  vast 
quantity  until  required  for  selling,  or  for 
grinding.  At  thoe  granaries  the  granary- 
rent,  fire-insurance,  and  wages  for  tending 
and  screening,  are  said  to  amount  to  about 
seven  shillings  per  week  for  one  hundred 
qnarters  of  corn.  The  steam  mills  tar  grind- 
ing the  com  into  flour  on' the  spot,  instead  of 
Bending  it  into  the  country  to  be  ground  Ir^ 
windmills,  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the 
modern  industrial  features,  almost  unknown 
to  our  millers  a  few  years  aso.  This  vast 
corn-trade  gives  us  a  third  link  in  the  Ber- 
mondsey chain. 

Further  east  we  will  not  go ;  it  leads  to 
Rothcrhlthe,  and  its  timber  yards,  and  timber 
docks,  its  Surrey  Canals,  and  Thames  Tunnels. 
And  yet  we  must  go  a  little  fhrther  east,  even 
to  see  whether  Jaoob'a  Island  has  cleansed 
itself  latelv.  Alas  I  it  is  very  little  more 
than  an  *'  Island  of  the  blessed  "  than  in  past 
years ;  and  we  must  pity  any  Jacob  who  is 
oblijred  to  live  there.  In  days  long  gone  by, 
Bermondsey  had  a  rich  and  beautiful  Abbey, 


supplied  with  water  by  a  stream  which  ex- 
tended to  the  Thames  near  this  point ;  and 
the  tanners,  and  curriers,  and  fell-mongers, 
the  glue-makers,  and  hat-makers,  in  more 
recent  days,  were  dependent  on  this  Btream 
for  a  supply  of  water  to  aid  their  manufac- 
turing opcrationa  But  now  that  the  Abbey 
is  gone,  and  that  steam-engines  are  rapidly 
superseding  watei^wheels,  and  that  water- 
companies  are  "  layinr-in "  water,  and  that 
manufacturers  are  sinking  Artesian  Wells, 
the  Folly  stream  has  become  Folly  Ditch. 
A  dirty  ditch  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  when 
Wilkinson  depicted  it  in  his  "  Loudina 
Illustrata : ''  a  dirty  ditch  it  was  when 
•*  Oliver  Twist "  was  written ;  a  dirty  ditch 
it  still  is.  There  are  a  few  faint  marks  of 
improvement  visible  :  but  Jacob's  Island  and 
Halfpenny  Alley,  and  Farthing  Allev.  within, 
and  around,  and  between  which  the  Folly 
Ditch  stretches  its  elimy  length,  are  no  credit 
to  our  sanitary  age.  There  is  a  street  called 
Hickman's  Folly  close  at  hand ;  who  Hick- 
man was,  we  do  not  know,  nor  whether 
Hickman  belonged  to  the  Folly,  or  the  Folly 
to  Hickman ;  but  there  the  Folly,  encom- 
passing Jacob's  Island,  still  is;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  have  to  give  it  a  place  as  a  fourth 
link  in  the  Bermondsey  chain. 

Now,  we  fairly  leave  the  river,  and  skirt  the 
land-ward  boundary  of  Bermondsey.  Ano- 
ther, and  a  totally  diflferent  aspect  is  presented ; 
we  have  got  among  the  market-gardeners, 
whose  treeless,  but  very  rich  grounds  sup- 
ply so  largely  to  Covent  Garden  and  other 
markets.  It  is  said  that,  vast  as  is  the  metro- 
polis, three-fourths  of  the  vegetable  supply 
for  its  two  and  a  quarter  million  of  eaters 
are  grown  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles 
from  Covent  Garden ;  and  within  a  radius  of 
fifteen  miles  there  are  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  hands  of  markct-ganlcuurs, 
all  labouring  for  London  the  Great  Of  the 
ten  thousand  loads  of  turnips,  the  hundred 
thousand  sacks  of  peas,  the  twenty  million 
heads  of  celery,  the  forty  million  cabbages, 
the  thousand  tons  of  water-cresses,  &c.,  said 
to  be  sold  annually  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
how  much  of  this  is  grown  in  the  Bermondsey 
region  we  cannot  say.  This  we  can  say,  that 
if  the  mined  Protectionists  of  more  distant 
counties  wish  to  be  convinced  of  the  wonders 
of  high  farming ;  or  to  see  what  agricultural 
science,  hand  labour,  and  high  wages  can  do 
for  land  which,  without  these  appliances, 
would  grow  little  else  than  rushes ;  let  them 
take  a  survey  of  the  low-lying  market-gardens 
of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  enormous  produce 
we  have  enumerated  above  is  not  got  out  of 
those  gn*ounds  without  immense  capital  and 
unwearied  skill  having  been  first  put  into 
them.  Three  and  four  crops  a  year  off  the 
same  spots  do  not  spring  up  spontaneously. 

At  two  or  three  o'clock  on  market  morn- 
ings the  waggons  are  receiving  their  stores 
i  of    fresh    green    vegetables,    and    wending 
i  their  way  through   the  London  streets  to 
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the  great  central  emporium.  A  boandarj 
roughly  marked  out  by  Bcrmondaej,  Rother- 
hlthe,  Deptford,  and  the  Kent  road  will 
include  the  market-garden  region,  to  which 
our  tour  has  taken  us;  there  arc  here  a 
few  pleasant  spots  to  meet  the  eye  of  the 
railway  traveller  aloft,  as  a  small  compensa- 
tion for  the  doleful  odours  nearer  town.  The 
rows  of  houses  hereabout  are  struggling  in  a 
neutral  ground  between  town  and  country. 
We  have  Blue  Anchor  Road  and  Princes 
Road,  Grange  Road  and  Spa  Road,  Willow 
Walk  and  Page's  Walk,  all  trying  to  put  in  a 
cuunti7fied  look,  but  all  terribly  near  the  tan- 
pits  ;  Willow  Walk  has  lost  its  willows,  and 
has  got  leather  and  tan-turf  instead.  But 
giving  the  district  all  the  benefit  of  snch  fresh 
air  scenes  as  it  still  presents,  we  must  charac- 
terize this  market-garden  vicinity  as  a  fifUi 
link  in  our  Bermondsey  chain. 

Now,  however,  we  are  about  to  plunge  into 
Bermondsey  proper — that  strange  region, 
which  has  more  to  do  with  leather  and  wool 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  besides. 
It  was  said  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  circle  one 
mile  in  diameter,  having  its  centre  at  the  spot 
whore  the  Abbey  once  stood,  will  include 
within  its  limits  most  of  tiie  tanners,  the 
curriers,  the  fell-mongers,  the  wool-staplers, 
the  leather-factors,  the  leather-dressers,  the 
leather-dyers,  the  parchment-makers,  and  the 
glue-makers,  for  which  this  district  is  so  re- 
markable. There  is  scarcely  a  street,  a  road, 
a  lane  into  which  we  can  turn  without  seeing 
evidences  of  one  or  other  of  these  occupations. 
One  narrow  road,  leading  from  the  Grange 
Roiid  to  the  Kent  Road,  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguishable for  the  number  of  leather- 
factories  on  either  side  ;  some  time-worn  and 
mean,  others  newly  and  skilfully  erected. 
Another  street,  known  as  Long  Lane,  and 
lying  westward  of  the  church,  exhibits  nearly 
twenty  distinct  establishments,  where  skins  or 
bides  undergo  some  of  the  many  processes  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Even  the  public- 
houses  give  note  of  these  peculiarities,  by  the 
signs  chosen  for  them,  Buch  as  the  Woolpock, 


in  curious  and  very  divene  wmva.    The  sheep 
yields  skin  fitted  for  thin  leather  and  parch- 
ment ;  and  hence  cornea  eBplojment  for  the 
fellmonger,  the  leather-dyct,  the  parchment- 
maker,  and  others.     The  ox  and  the  horse 
Jleld   hides   suitable    for  ttofiit  leather ;  and 
ence  the  labonra  of  the  akiiFBeithant,  the 
tanner,  the  currier,  and  the  lesthcr-factor. 
But  the  English  sheep-ekins  rea^  l&«rmond- 
sey  with  the  wool  on ;  and  from  tlu^ihces  a 
living  for  the  wool-agent,  the  wooV«Upler, 
the  flock  mattrass-maker,  and  the  hat-uokn. 
The  oz  and  horse^iSdes,  too,  are  brooe^t  to 
market  with  the  bak  on ;  and  tliis  hair  gi^ei 
a   busy  activity  to  the  hair-merchant,  ik 
horsehidr-maker,  the  faair-felt-maker,  and  bo 
forth.    Oxen  anid  hones,  dwep  and  goats,  all 
have  scraps  and  odds  and  ends  of  geiat/noos 
matter  abont  their  hides  or  akins,  which  can- 
not be  made  into  leather ;  and  hence  does  the 
glne-maker  derive  a  Ttlnable  store  of  mate- 
rials.    The  spent-bark,  when  ill  its  tanning 
property  is  driven  oat  of  it,  hasitill  a  power 
of  yielding  a  Bmoulderlng  heat ;  and  hence, 
the    maker   of  tan-turf,  or  "good  buraing 
turf,''  obtains  his  supply  of  materials.   Thus 
it  is  that  all  those  traders  and  masnfociaren, 
rich  and  poor,  congregate  at  Bermondsey, 
each  one  using  np  what  the  others  leayc. 

YoQ  must  not  "walk  in  silk  attire-  id 
Bermondsey,  pat  on  thick  boots,  and  acconh 
pany   as  to  the   Leather   Market,  snitaMy 
placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  tanneries.    A 
butcher,  buying  a  calf  or  a  sheep  at  SmilhfieiJ, 
buys  it  skin  and  all ;  and  whether  he  slan;:htt.'n 
at  home,  or  at  famed  Newgate  or  LeadenbalL 
the  coat  is  still  his  property.     He  places  it  at 
the  disposal  of  a  skin  salesman,  whose  rattlioir, 
springless  cart,  is  one  of  the  roost  intoh>niMy 
noisy  of  London  noises ;  the  salesomn  convt  v« 
it,  with   numerous   other  brotber-aud-si>ter 
skins,  to  the  sldn-and-leather  market  at  Ber- 
mondsey, and  here  it  is  bou^t  by  tb<:  fell- 
monger. 

The   skin   salesman    is   simply  a  broker 

or  factor: he  acts  for  the  botcher  wbosi.'Us 

and  the  rellmonger  who  buys,  and  receiver 

the  Fellmongers'  Armp,  Simon  the  Tanner,  i  a  small  commission  for  his  trouble.     This 
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and  others  of  like  import. 

The  chief  change  o1>servablo  since  the 
above  was  ^Titten  is  the  substitution  of 
large  new  factories  lor  some  of  the  dingy, 
t.itnblo-down,  old  ones ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  modern  chemistry  has  yet  done 
much  to  sweeten  the  procenses,  or  the  places 
wliere  they  are  conducted,  or  the  garments 
of  tliose  employed. 


market  is  really  one  which  might  frown  upoii 
certain  markets  mnch  better  koonn  lad 
more  talked  of  in  London ;  the  leather  poopJe 
subscribed  among  them  a/oint-st^k  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  about  twenty  years  ago,  with 
which  they  built  a  market  and  warebous^es,  not 
unworthy  of  a  visit  from  those  who  Vivo  oc 
the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  In  the  open 
market    the    skin    salesman  acts  as  broker 


ii 


Look  around,  and  see  bow  these  various  '  between  the  butcher  and  the  fellmongeri<.  tor 
trades  depend  one  npon  another ;  how  they  the  sale  of  the  skins ;  whereas,  in  the  ware* 
Kivu  to  the  Bermondsey  chain  a  number  of ,  houses,  leather-factors  act  between  the  tanoers 
links  which  we  can  no  longer  attempt  to  '  and  the  dealers  for  the  sale  of  leather.  The 
register.  Starting  with  the  undoubted  fact  j  skin  salesmen  rent  certain  bays  and  square 
{h'.t  it  have  arisen  how  it  may)  that  Ber-  compartments  of  pavement  in  the  open  marktrt, 
moudsey  presents  more  tan.iing  and  leather- :  where  they  transact  their  busino::^  In  a 
dressing  than  any  other  spot  in  England,  bright  July  day,  with  the  thermometer  at  ene 
or  perhaps  in  the  w  orld,  we  find  other  hundred  and  ten  degrees  in  the  sun,  a  visitor 
undoubted  facts  accumulate  under  our  hand   had  better  contrive  to  have  his  handkerchlrf 
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to  bii  now,  and  beep  it  there  pertiaaciotisl;  , 
but  it  U  onl;  jasl  to  sa,;  Ibut  the  mu'lcet  is 
kept  u  scrapuloual;  cleui  u  possible. 

walk  into  this  taaourj  close  to  the  market 
(there  are  bo  vaanj  which  answet  to  thia 
cbarBcler.  thai  we  are  relieved  froiu  all  per- 
ktitf  in  the  matter).  Amid  the  compound 
illaiioUH smells,  oilich  Ibat  is  commercially 
ticieutiUcslI;  iateresting  prcsentH  itn.'ir 
notioe.  The  tanner.  saorniDg  the  Ihja 
IB  of  (he  sheep,  l>u;s  the  toagher  bides 
„.  .he  ox,  oDir,  hone,  bocI  cixlf,  and  makes  the 
I.L-adenhall  hide-salesman  the  medium  of  bis 
purchaaca— Tor  Leadenhall  Market  lurna  up 
-  ■  t  DOBc  at  Bermondee;  Market,  in  respect  to 
e  hide  Irade.  Arrired  at  the  tannery,  the 
Jei  ara  robbed  of  their  horns,  wliich  accu- 
—ulota  in  a  heap  in  one  corner,  destined  for 
tbc  comb-maker,  and  the  knife-haudle-maker ; 
thcjr  are  robbed  of  bila  aad  scraps,  wliich  go 
towards  the  formatioa  of  a  glue-maker'a  heap 
a  another  corner ;  the;  arc  robbed  of  their 
>air  tij  a  steeping  and  icraping  proceaa,  and 
liQs  the  borse-bair  worker  u  prorided ;  and 
then  ibey  ara  plunged  into  vessels  and  tanks, 
the  contents  of  which  had  better  not  be 
minululy  examined.  After  months  of  iteep- 
lug  and  turning,  the  bidea  bave  imbibed  the 
tanning  principle  cont^ned  in  the  oak  bark 
einplojed.  and  thej  hare  became  leather. 
Tbe;  are  bung  up,  and  dried,  and  beaten, 
and  rolled,  and  a  tough  leather;  rcaiill  U 
obtained. 

But  a  tannery  Is  sweetnoss  itself  compared 
with  a  fellmonger's  yard,  in  which  sheep- 
slcius.  instead  of  oi-hiiles,  are  treated.  Here  s 
a  gatewaf  open,  with  a  man  wbeeliag  a 
iNirruw  fuu  of  skins  to  a  cart  oulaide ;  but, 
ob,  the  aloppinessof  tbeyard  wilhia,  and  tbe 
paddling  about  of  the  men  in  their  be-elopped 
garmentfl,  and  the  ground-level  tanks  hlled 
with  slimy  liquida  of  unmentionable  com- 
powlioD :  Yet,  if  Uu  wool  will  not  leave  the 
■kluB  without  all  tbess  dirty  doingH,  what  Is 
obesaidt  By dintoreteepiaga, andscraping, 
lOd  pulliuga.  tba  wool  is  separated  ;  it  is  sold 
0  the  wool-ataplem,  while  tb'  pelts  or  sbom 
kins  are  sold  to  the  leather-dressers  and  the 
parcbineut-maheni. 

Auuiher  |>eep;  tuia  Is  a  leather  dresser'* 
yard,  where  the  IhinMr  kinds  of  skins  are 
nude  into  leather;  where.  Tor  lostaDOc,  goat 
and  ■hetp-akins  are  converted  into  "fflorotua'' 
lr<al  or  imitative),  or  "roan,"  or  "skiver," 
"it  cbai^covers,  bookbinding,  shoes,  allppcrs, 
pocket-boakB,  and  hundreds  of  other  trlicleH  ; 
~  '"'■re  kid  and  lamb-skins  are  made  inlo  kid 
.Iter  for  shoes  and  gloves ;  where  sheep 
ilijur'ikinBara  tranBforniedialo"diamoy  ' 
hor  for  vftrioos  purposes.  And  although 
pruoeiws  neceasury  roi  thia  conversion 
tiikd  ul  the  ebaraclevistiu  w>  often  men- 
t-ii,  jot  tbcy  are  more  interesting  to 
luyi,  on  Bcconnt  of  (he  ingenious  contri- 

hj    »malier   fabricatora   are    many    and 
ed ;  tbe  ennio:  ia  one  who  soReas  and 


perfects  the  thick  hides  which  the  tanner  has 
prepared ;  the  leather  enameller,  the  leather 
gilder,  the  leather  stamper,  (be  leather  stainer, 
pursue  avocations  snfflelcntly  denoted  bj 
tbeir  names ;  and  for  all  of  these  alike,  Bcr- 
mondsey  Is  tbe  bead  quarterB,  tbe  heart  and 
centre.  So  likewise  of  tbe  parcbment-makers; 
the    sheets    on   which   legal  docun 


bibition  Quadrille,  might  toll  something  uf  the 
sheepiBb  doings  of  Bermondacy ;  and  the 
clippings  of  these  parchmented  skins  furnish 
a  size-making  material.  The  sheep  QIamtuts, 
which  are  literally  "done  to  Hddle-striugs  " 
in  the  classic  regions  of  Cow  Cross,  belong 
not  to  our  friends  of  Bermondsey, 

Stop  a.  bit  near  the  Spa  Rood  Station  ;  let 
the  eye  follow  (he  direction  which  the  nasal 
organ  points  out;  you  have  a  gloe-factory 
here.  On  one  side  are  thousoDdB  of  skinny 
fragments,  drying  in  the  open  aJr ;  on  another 
are  tbe  boilers  and  reascls  in  which  these 
scraps  are  made  to  give  op  their  gelatine  j 
and  on  another  are  the  stages  Blled  with 
cakes  of  the  gelatine  or  glue — not  ciactly 
"  Wasting  tbeir  iweelness  on  tbe  desert  air,'' 
butsbaring  It  Impartially  among  the  railway 
passengers. 

Let  Russell  Street  {Bermondsey  la  not 
without  this  lordly  designation)  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood clum  your  notice  for  a  minute  ;  for 
here  the  wool-staplers  have  chosea  to  con- 
gregate. They  purchase  the  wool  as  taken 
tVom  the  akiuH,  sort  it  into  qualities,  pack  it  In 
bikgs,  and  sell  it  to  the  hat-makers  and  the 
woolen  manufacturera  Here  is  a  wagon, 
destined  probably  to  the  Camden  Goods  Sta- 
tion ;  two  men  roll  out  from  tho  warehonsc  a 
huge  bag  of  wool,  another  paiula  some  caba- 
listic characters  npou  it,  another  grips  it  with 
two  formidable-looking  grapnels,  a  couple 
more  lift  it  waggon-blgh  by  a  crane,  and  it  !s 
forthwith  deposited  by  the  side  of  Its  brother 

Should  we  wish  lo  put  to  the  (est  our  I 
moiidsey  theory,  let  the  Post  Office  Directory 
— ^Ihat  huge  mass  of  statiBtioB — be  appealed 
to  ;  and  let  us  ferret  out  the  tanners,  the 
dressers,  tbe  cutters,  the  enamcllers,  the  gil- 
ders, the  stBlncrs.and  the  stripers  of  leather; 
tbe  leather-factors  and  merchants,  the  cur- 
riers, the  fellmongcrs,  the  skin-mercbauts,  the 
parchment-makers,  the  glue-makers,  tbe  wool- 
itnplerA.  Here  Bnd  we  that  tbe  leather- 
Iressers  of  Bermondsey  muster  thirty-eight 
strong,  wliite  the  curriers  are  thirty-seven : 
ho  tanners  give  us  forty-one,  out  of  fortyr 
leveu.  In  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  while 
be  wool-staplers  number  twenly-aevcn  out  of 
wenty-ei^l. 

Rambling  about  in  search  of  those  Ber- 
nondsey  cbaracterlstica.  we  play  at  bo-pe«p 
tith  the  railway  arches,  diving  under  tiiem 
from  time  to  time,  until  at  lenglh  we  arrive 
near  our  starting  point  at  that  busv  corni 
when)  the  two  great  hoapltali  ana  tbe  t\ 
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Here  andcth  our  OferUAd  Tont  to  Ber- 
moDdBcr  —  tb«  E7  or  H  or  UtA  o! 
Beomond. 


rnnfr,  or  the  petaoaal  aiiHton  tt  an  *'pw 
{Mtletot,  are  uMeota  not  l««dl  of  tntvnet : 
ud,  willing  Uiat  MM*  tlfrs  hand  maj 
ondertalce  tbem  both,  I  wID  lA  wm  ofen  the 
ieri««  b;  the  Stotr  oTa  SUfV 
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belle-Tellow),  and  It  abo  nrivM  Uw  Ubet 
which  Mine  traveUer  bat  pnUUMl  aboot  the 
Fertian  gentry,  Damelf,  that  thoagfa  the; 
bathed  ner  w  ones  In  the  Amj,  thej  were 
neTBT  clean,  sseept  while  they  were  tn  the 
water.  Flaotiel  Kirti  partake  too  nmeh  of 
tbe  vest,  whether  outer  or  iimer,  to  allow  a 
Unen  ibirt  to  be  <llv«ii«>d  wlO.  Aatoflbi^, 
low-pdea-tieketod,  eotton  arUeleiL  ran  to- 
gether irith  hot  needle  and  boml  thread,  lu- 
dellblrstalned  with  the  taanof thrw^wr- 
ter»«UrTed'  miiiiih  1  mw — tl*y  os^t  to  be 
torn  Into  diredi,  tONed  Into  tke  itreela  on  the 
flnt  nmptoB  of  a  hoRioiDa,  to  be  borne 
awa;  for  erer  Into  mpty  ipMt,  Ukeephetn- 
eral  and  onreal  phantoma  •■  thev  are.    Id 

' '- ' "- *■ — ^^nableand 

ever  p«r- 


"  please  let  the  remalna  of  poor  Serlblema  be 
wrapped  in  a  fair  linen  ahirt,  when  the;  we 
laid  ont  to  take  th^  loat  long  repoae." 

"Lfnan"  is  a  word  derived  from  the  French 
fin,  oT  the  Latin  /inum — whiehever  tou 
please — both  meaninR  "flax."  Oni  "lln- 
aeed  "  epringa  Ihim  the  eame  ethnological 
rooL  IVe  hare  leenthat  tbecoorteajofhMiaa- 
wItcb  admits  hempea  cloth  Into  tlM  eata- 
logne  of  linen,  bat,  granUng  all  tbe  merite  «r 
bemp,  the  indulnnoe  U  contrary  to  ftrlct 
eUqnette.  Br  "  Unen, "  here,  we  Dodentanil 
"  flaxen  "  and  nothing  ebe,  while  we  are  tak- 
ing a  cnnory  glance  at  the  earl;  hlator;  of  a 
linen  iblrt. 

All  clothing  ia  a  mmethlng  of  irtileb  we 
have  eelflahl;  deepoiled  somethlDgetee.  SkloB, 
fun,  and  feathers,  are  itrlpped  fh)m  off  other 
felIow-«reatnre«.  lining  or  dead ;  vegetabli^ 
garments  are  plnoder  taken  from,  or  whe>.'- 
aled  oat  of  tbe  earth.  The  ^epherd  ahean  thf 
flock  which  he  baa  fed  and  tended,  to  mako 
him  coata  of  wool ;  the  hoabandman  Ibeds, 
and  tickles,  ud  canycomba  the  land,  to  In- 
doce  it  to  tend  forth  a  sortof  herbaceooahur 
and  briitle,  which  be  then  npaolonilr  pincks 
np  by  the  roots,  to  ftunlah  blmaelf  with  nether 
Tcsbnenta.    The  natural  history  of  ■  lady's 


laoftbetmU;bi^toM 


mayb 

TaAonspaMaol 

ftaalon,  1  will  now  eoBflao  mjwiU  to 

hare  fate^  ben  biholdliiyla  tht  1 

prarfawea  of  FmBM. 

I  have  not  wen  U  — Meaed  bi  mar 

on  Um  mldeat,  ImI  1*h  ibBerrud  Oo  U 
with  in  own  eye%  ait  At  bMt  bx  la  nem 
OD perAoUy Imd gHMd.  AfluOeldAMdl 
be  like  a  bowUngipMi  «r  •  baibud  t 
-  iT&a  «nH  owrwM  of 


the  lecd  U 
baud,  that 
from  tin  g-_ 

other.    Taer 

wiry,  wIthoQt  a  lattnl 


■tralgfat,  nahtMefatns  Mm,  Mnle 
than  raWt  In  Ita  r»ijii«lBi  Wt 

Is  wm  Irnaai,  j/Hk  %  Uhtral 
t  Ike  ^ta  maj  AaH  m  OtAir 
gronail  aa  aliMA  to  Aaka  <aA 
Mj  an  tarn  diswa  na  ttln  ud 
._..>OQta  lattnl  bnaah,  flnaakatoe 
eloaely  plantad  bi  a  wood.    Mot  a  ^^  lu 
plant  ahoaldonrtavawithart  ttavMecna 
onght  to  rlM  frOK  a*  earth  •■  Ind  aa  tf  H 
were  cllpi>ed  wVk  a  ^nwde  pair  at  ahean 
dorinK  the  enOn  pertM  of  Ita  gNwIk.    Bat 
Ml  unieTcl  gronnd,  ^anta  of  ttMfnl  bri^t 
do  orerlop  each  olhet,  tai  mwuA  {tMartiaa  l» 
the  ateepnSBB  of  the  ■nand.   nin  ladirl- 
dually  catch  tnore  light  and  ak;  tt^  *>at 
out  a  greater  unmbar  of  rida  Inaehea,-  mai 
their  woody  fllre  bae«MMa  InMr.    Tbe  (ame 
eondittOD*  iMA  Mng  tha  oA  la  perfection 
ap<dl  as  flax  phut  fcr  oar  dOMMlic  nan-   A 
crop  of  flax  la  an  iiiii  iiillnalf  baaitltal  ob- 
ieef  when  It  bia  obtained  dMMghl  of  iwe  i; 
or  three  InehaK    Tb»  haa  at  ha  green  h  I 
more  delkate  ttM  that  lor^  eatooi  whkk  '! 
wheat dinlayi  tat  larirapilu,  "lAen  haw-  li 
thorabn&vpMV^BBd  Iha  tactan  i' tbe  \\ 
U*lBgdownwllh  wUdktIwMrthbeonnA  |i 
exceeds   ererylhtac  tW  «■■  eaa  taa«iDe 
In  tbe  way  <rf  TelTHi  plnA  «r  TInfaT  caneL 
Only  there  ia  no  pMtara  m  the  greuid— 
or  oagfat  not  to  be.    Tbe  tM  tkrooghoot  the 
Held  ahonld  be  aa  nnlftrB  aa  the  Une  of  the 


three  year*, 
dletaot 
Inmflin 
Tanltles.    The  nwt 


any  dletaot  event,  (tern  _ 

medinm  fliron^  which  to  beh^d  the  vanity 
The  mot  on  wUeh  (toad  tt< 
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IbeiOBCTiptionofciLisaK  SWBBVBK."  Eiery 
usnt  proprietar  of  a  paterniLl  half-acre  h«8 
»  the  right  to  pliuant  UiEb  prohibitioa,  often 
._  moat  anEjmiactrlol  nspitals,  before  tlii> 
bee  of  hiti  noblti  neigbbonr.  FeudalitieB  ari 
!,  and  Derce  was  tbe  torrent  wblct 
tp  them.  The  Forest  of  Licques, 
wbfch  crowns  thoae  bills  In  the  hukground 
yonder,  in  DO  longer*  Wmplallon  ftnd  B  trap  for 
cruel  punishmenla  The  ungentle  band,  even 
"'  !   merchanl-sp'cer,  can  eaalj  and  legal); 


flcatioiu  of  Ardrm  are  being  demuliabed,  at 
the  loMance  nf  a  lady  who  longs  for  artlimpBc 
of  tbe  countr7  ontaide ;  people  cntch  their 
eelt,and  ihoot  their  •rild-rowl.  and  drag  their 
Dol-so-Tei7-e1owbiirgr^B,t^nrlesaortbedBngeni 
whioh  uflMl  to  beset  fic  French  and  Eogllsh 
border  lands.  Guinea  hait  become  a  nest  of 
Yonag  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen'n  ACademieB, 
fnstcid   of  being   the   Udlng-plaoe  and  the 

Sider'a  neat  of  the  warriorg  <uid  the  traitom 
olden  time.  Agriculture,  water-oonvey- 
!,  and  the  whlte-dartiog  wreath  from  the 
not  railway,  have  taken  Ihu  place  of  tour- 
icalB  and  war.  The  Field  of  tbe  Cloth  of 
Gold  haa  become  the  Field  at  the  Cloth  of 
Flai.  And  three  hundred  and  tblrtr-threc 
year*  bence,  when  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ahull  be 
forgotten,  or  shall  be  roted  a  vulgar  article 


fi<i  bright  carpeting  of  green,  and  the  dlolli 
of  Flax  may  blench  ever  trinmpbanl  on 
He  banks  of  the  alngglsb  streams  of  the 
Cabiiia. 

Ca  tbe  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  itself, 
the  .laly  human  habitation  In  a  solitary  road- 
side ^a.i{  inn  half  farm-houne,  which  seema 
priacitv^lly  intended  for  tbe  entertainment  of 
the  coe\s  tnd  hens,  and  pigeons,  and  four- 
legged  animals  that  have  taken  np  their 
lodgings  there,  T«Biur  than  to  beguile  tbe 
wayfarer  luto  loitering  on  bis  journey.  But 
just  bejona  the  ontsklrta  of  this  prnnoing- 
ground  of -the  French  Kid  English  monaroliE, 
Is  a  thrifty  rilage.  which  we  will  call  Lea 
Saulef.  with  a  population  amoo'iltjg  to  nine 
hundred  lohabilrtnts,  which  popnlatioa  annu- 
ally grows  and  avada  forth  flai  to  the  amonnt 
of  eight  thouMinJ  poundu  sterling,  even  in  the 
imperfect  state  )n  «rb!ch  It  leaves  Ibair  hands. 

The  leading  topo>trapbical  features  of  Les 
Sanies  are  pollard  willows,  ricb  meadows 
[ntermlnglod  with  patches  of  arable  land, 
producUve    cottagb-g.trdeos,    and    plots    of 

E round  that  have  been  dug  with  the  spade. 
iiHu  streams  of  soft  atid  clear  water  wamler 
hither  and  thither  through  Uie  village,  and 
wherever  yon  go,  you  observe  that  almost 
every  tenement  hat  one  or  more  rude  clay 
buildings  attached  to  li,  In  whoee  walls, 
iuBtead  of  windows,  a  row  of  squartHh  holes 
are  broken,  at  about  the  height  of  a  man, 
through  which  yon  can  see  daylight  from  tbe 


other  side.  These  wretched-looking  hovels 
are  the  workshops  in  which  the  Sox  is 
pared;  and  they  not  only  are  tbe  source.  _. 
considerable  wealth,  but  they  also  shelter 
a  good  deal  of  fun  and  merriment.  Tht 
ecatcbers,  to  cam  wages  enough  to  keep  then, 
obliged,  in  winter,  to  begin  working 
■"  ■  ■  -■  '0  coolinuu  their  "  ■ 
departed.  The  ii 
duction  of  lamps  or  candles  amongst  such 
imflammaUlc  materials  in  carefully  avoided  ; 
nor  are  they  necessarj,  as  the  operations  eltn 
be  conducted  as  well  by  tbe  aid  of  Ibeliag  as 
by  sight ;  and  during  these  hours  of  in- 
dnstrions  obscurity,  the  imps  of  darkness  are 
kept  at  bay  by  patriotic,  amatory,  and  com' 
songs.  Tbe  boles  in  the  opposite  walls  a 
mode  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  curre 
of  air  to  corry  off  the  dust — the  great  nnisanoc 
of  this  part  of  the  busineBS.  I  asktd  tnj 
aoquointancc,  Louis  Carrout-^who  fancied  I 
must  bo  cnonecled  with  the  great  Bax- 
gtirtien  of  Kngland.  and  was  come  over  to 
engage  French  workmen,  and  who  begged 
immend  him  to  a  good  p  ace, 
lid  only  earn  Bve-and- twenty  oi 
the  very  most  thirty  sons  a  day,  being  paid 
by  the  pound  weight,  to  support  himself  and 
wife  and  children)— I  axkod  poor  cheerful 
Louis  why  they  could  not  avoid  the  dust,  bj 
working  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  in  One  calm  weather.  But  no,  he  i 
that  would  not  do ;  the  flnx  would  get  too 
dry.  and  would  not  work  so  well. 

At  Les  SaulQs,  the  steeping  of  the  Hal  L 
performed   on   the  spot ;   and   though   eomi 

fieople  may  call  it  an  oSiinsivc  operatioi 
t  la  in  reality  a  very  nice  one.  It  ia  by 
so  means  easy  to  determine  beforehand  the 
lunglU  of  time  necessary  for  tbe  steeping, 
■o  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  article  re<iiiired,  and  of 
circumatances ;  and  if  the  lermentalion 
putrefiiction  does  not  go  oo  equally  throughout 
the  mass,  all  tbe  bunches  of  Sox  have  to  be 
token  out,  and  again  pocked  together  in  their 
watery  bed.  To  conduct  Uiis  process  » 
any  certainty,  samples  are  obliged  to 
'rawn,  from  time  to  lime,  out  of  the  centre  of 
he  mass,  to  ascertalu  whether  the  Bbre  e 
ifl  easily  separated  from  the  straw  ;  but 
inlesis  a  man  has  great  ciperleace,  he  is 
obliged  to  dry  the  sample  stalks,  before  he 
can  decide  whether  the  eleeping  has  gone  thr 
enough. 

As  soon  as  that  point  is  determined,  which 
generally  happens  at  the  end  of  ten 
twelve  days  jlbougb  some  Sax  Is  not  steeped 
longer  than  four  days,  while  other  some  re- 
mains submerged  as  long  ns  three  weeks), 
stagnant  water  is  immediately  drawn  off 
from  the  pond,  and  IVesli  running  water  is 
'  '   In.  to  wash  the   flax-stalks  and  cleanse 

in    from  any  mud   or  colouring    ma' 
which  has  been  deposited  upon  them.     Wb 
there  are  no  conveniences  for  doing  this,  the 
taken   oat,  spread  upon  gram  land, 
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and  ezpoted  to  the  ndn  fbr  MTeral  daTt, 
which  hu  the  SAine  effisct  Aftenrardi,  the 
8talk8  are  eet  upright  in  eonioal  bonehei^ 
hollow  in  the  centre,  to  dry  as  qoioklj  as  pot- 
rible.  The  flax  Is  now  fit  to  be  stored,  either 
in  bamsy  or  in  small  staoks  in  the  open  air, 
to  await  fiirther  preparatiwi  at  the  leisure  of 
the  workman.  All  which  has  hitherto  been 
done  maj  be  considered  as  beUmging  to 
agricnlture;  it  now  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  artisan  and  the  mannfiietarer,  althoogli 
it  may  remain  in  the  possession  and  onder 
the  roof  of  the  original  grower.  The  men 
who  reduce  the  ready-steeped  flax  to  aaaleabl: 
condition  ftr  spinning,  are  here  called  ic&u^ 
eheurtf  and  thejr  make  a  regular  trade  of  it 
It  ftunishes  uem  with  empk^yment  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  when  not  so 
engaffed,  they  mostly  fill  up  their  time  by 
working  on  the  land. 

In  order  to  see  how  flax  becomes  changed 
from  the  bunch  of  twigs  which  It  is 
when  the  steeping  Is  done,  to  the  skein  of 
dlk  which  it  resembles  before  grinning,  I 
walked  over  to  Les  Sanies  the  other  day.  A 
little  boy  with  a  scarlet  night-and-day  cap, 
lifted  tiie  tassel  by  way  of  salutation  as  I 
approached  the  cottage  of  Pierre  HeurtrculL 
Being  expected*  no  d^lomaoy  was  necessary, 
and  the  work  went  on  without  interruption. 
There  were  two  clay-built  bouHquet  on  )he 
premises.  Pierre,  the  master,  was  himself 
at  work  in  one,  with  another  man.  In  the 
second,  four  men  were  installed  in  each  angle, 
with  their  respective  implements,  as  if  they 
were  playing  a  never  ending  game  of  "  cat- 
get- a-corner."  Louis  Garrout,  after  making 
proper  inouiries  about  the  health  of  his 
motlier  and  sisters,  laid  his  half-finished  task 
aside,  and  stepped  into  a  little  barn  adjoining, 
that  I  might  see  the  whole  thing  from  the 
beginning.  He  then  spread  a  sheaf  of  fiax 
evenly  and  rather  thinly  on  the  fioor,  and 
pummelled  it  with  a  deadly  weapon,  which  he 
called  a  mail.  I  cannot  quite  translate  the 
word  as  msllet  It  was  something  like  a 
hearth  bmdi  without  any  hairs,  and  with  a 
carved  handle.  The  lump  of  wood  frt>m 
which  the  bristles  would  proceed,  was  stout 
and  heavy,  and  cut  at  the  bottom  into  sharp 
tooth-like  ridges,  which  promised  to  have  a 
similar  eflfect  upon  the  fiax,  to  that  of  an 
elephant's  tooth  upon  a  branch  of  acacia. 
Louis,  however,  only  beats  tibe  flax  with  his 
wooden  grinder,  he  does  not  quite  chew  it 
into  fragments.  When  his  mou  has  munched 
it  enough,  he  divides  the  sheaf  into  handfule, 
in  which  it  ever  afterwards  remains,  and 
keeps  them  separate  by  laving  them  across 
each  other  in  a  oiroufar  fashion,  making  a 
sort  of  harmless  Gatherine-wheeL  The  bundle 
of  bandfuls  is  brought  into  the  eeoueherie, 
and  each  one  is  farther  crushed  between 
the  jaws  of  a  thing  standing  on  four  legs, 
properly  termed  a  Waque,  because  braque$  is 
the  French  word  for  a  lobster's  pincers. 
Both  this  and  the  previous  operation  really 


model  of  pttfpa■^|  btfafect  maatiear 
tion ;  the  munmlBg  hftski  te  stalk  of  Om 
plants  but  leaTca  flit  ftmnl^inred  and 
entire. 

The  muni  and  the  itwfiie,  Vqi&  tooU  for 
general  servloe,  are  tiM  piiiMiij   of  the 
master;  the  other  UDpleBMBisVMB|  to  the 
several  wmkaiBii.     Alter  eaakhaMfii!  has 
been  well  anmehad  and  tasted  hgr  the  veoden 
palate  of  the  braqme^  Ilia  toand,  ateatvist, 
to  the  foot  of  the  ietmdke^ed    aa  odght 
fhakf  with  a  iMriaoBtal  allt   a  eooik  ef 
inohes,  or  ao,  wldi^  at  the  beight  of  thmst 
uMir  Met  ih>m  the  grooDdy  and  firmly  in& 
in  a  solid  slab  of  waM.   With  hia  left  hud 
the  aorutcher  Introdaasa  ataftof  Afw^tMl  flu 
into  the  dit,  so  Haft  tt  hma  down  oa  the 
other  side,  and  with  Ua  AAt  he  scrapes 
and  chops  at  It  wttb  ftetaal  cJled  an  icavdke, 
something  Uka  a  batlMorOi  er  a  monstrous 
wooden    buttertelfob      A   leather    alrap 
stretches  Just  bdbra  Us  Imi  at  the  loner 
part  of  the  ^esweftc^pied;  ttMlMBsy  not  bark 
nis  own  shins  irbue  aeatBhiag  fte  flsx.    By 
these  means,  and  hj  taming  It  sboit,  the 
woody  refose  Is  got  nd  oLaiMlltlle  dse  but 
the  pure  flhrs  zaaains.    Tldalste  slate  in 
wUch  it  is  msclDBtable,  and  Is  krgely  par- 
chased  (by  lie  wSerrt  or  bonOa  of  four 
Frendh  pounds)*  by  the  ftmale  amateurs  of 
homo-qmn  linen. 

As  yet,  howerer,  It  is  bat  an  unfinished 
article ;  the  fibrea  are  still  imperfcetly  sept- 
rated  firom  each  other,  and  a  nortiwi  of  use- 
less substance  still  remalna.  but  the  Isdia 
have  it  now  in  band,  and  oontriva  to  reduce 
it  about  one  half  in  weigiht.  It  is  carefiiHj 
drawn  throuf^  a  couple  of  aqosre  combs  (the 
coarser  one  with  iron,  the  finv  with  hrazen 
teeth),  that  are  studded  in  fonridable  pbdanx 
on  tiie  sorfluM  of  one  and  the  nne  planlc,  till 
the  haodfid  of  souriy-looking  flsx  becomes  a 
beautifol,  soft,  sod  silken  tnss,  now  resem- 
bling nothing  ao  mnob  aa  a  lady*s  back  hair, 
after  it  has  andMone  the  mysterious  mani- 
pulations of  the  loilat.  Any  fodcwn,  melo- 
dramatic heroins,  requiring  to  electrify  her 
audience  by  the  rsoltal  of  her  stsge  sorrows, 
though  really  wllirlmi,  most  at  heart  from 
the  scantiness  of  her  nataral  periwig;  has 
only  to  make  a  joum^  to  Lei  Ssules  to 
obtain  an  unlimited  qoaatity  of  flaxen  locks. 
With  these  plctureaqne^  dishevelled,  and 
gilded  by  the  beams  of  the  rising  fooUVghts, 
or  agitated  l»y  the  Irseaea  wlucb  rustle 
through  the  wings,  thb  may  euccesrfuWy  deiy 
the  oppressor  and  the  ^rant.  But  the 
worthy  maids  and  matrons  nere  dream  of  bo 
such  vanitiea  as  those.  Their  souls  tie 
absorbed  by  the  instinctive  impulse  of  spin- 
ning. Bound  goes  the  wheel,  and  sBBM>otk 
glides  tiie  thread.  The  boiler  boils  it,  tbe 
weaver  weaves  it,  the  bleacher  bleaches  i^  tlie 
seamtress  stitches  it ;  and  at  last  you  have, 
on  your  delighted  good-looking  person,  a 
shirt  which  will  keep  you  warm  and  make 
you  respectable  flBT  yean  and  7eai%  otttlsstisf 


THE  CAFTAOf'S  PRISONER. 


irholo<Fsr«boiises  full  or  tberubbisbj  nothings 
whicfa  >  bame-gplniiiDg  dame  would  call  dc 
.t.giO. 


Wllfoh  hj  m  /Mbl*  tttrnWlBf  mmta  bnng; 
Tb«  ™ld  chill  -lnd»of  w!iH«  we™  nmpMninc. 
And  hrspa  or  ilstd  loTM,  ni  wlUi  «Doauiit  nlnlag^ 

Wen  btia  tad  UmaiD  fltfU  addio  aoug. 
Bull.  In  the  pltTCJBf  Mm,  th!9  lon«  1«f  qolrcrM 


And  vllti  in  dud  vul  rotUnE  brsUiMS  nllad. 
From  (Im  Mok  at>nb  ■Bener  blut  mug  iveeplng. 

And  ftvm  lU  ntUerlD;  bold  Urn  IxiT  WW  hurled 
Duira  ID  Ihc  (mimil :  Uis  bltUrnin  Hwinsd  wMpia^ 
In  lu  Ad  hy  tnn  Eba  dAtl  tea.ia  flteeplnf — 

VMIo  U  Iba  nuUDg  wind  Uh;  mkily  whirled. 
4*4  cbcn  It  HoAod  thv  on] j  hope  bad  pirted, 

Wuila  dewlithia  dMupnouIr  nign: 
T^'u  llbe  tbe  lutmat  oriltr  brokan-heerUd; 
Tf<  vtm  AtyiEUolmlloa  Lbdi  Imparted 

Wblcli  »»d  mj  spirit  oTi  weight  of  pain:— 
For.  ai  1117  bun  wu  (bu  as  lad);  dairiiig 

Tha  dflDg  hia(  and  KalBg  but  lu  locnb, 
I  (hoogtit  upon  Uie  comlDg  tprina  raDiwiag 
AM  tbatMeiaad  doaoIaM  aod  'Or  dead  leaves  itrowlng 

Tke  lauglilng  bnb  wlUi  llaw«a  aTgayftt  bioDia. 
1U  Una  we  ihsnU  Cor  anr  look  at  aonow— 

To  ((to  plies  to  a  bttghur  bloom  lo-raorrow; 

And  rnim  Iba  freah'Dlngraos  ofNalan  boRow 

All  jDjgna  fmblimi    a  psjpsbial  Maj. 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  PRISONER. 

N<iT  DiBiijr  mile*  from  Kead&l,  in  West- 
tnnrvlnnd.  tht^ru  it  m  little  town  which  I  will 
cnll  Bridgctnoor.  Bridgpmoor  baa  »  1odi;, 
scFitter^d,  atragsling  itrect  oT  houiics  built  In 


^ht  of  steps  in  tb<3  midit,  BUTmount«d  b; 
n  j^KS'ii  Btonc  stnmp — Ihe  pedeatal.  In  old 
Cilbolic  limea,  of  Bridgvnioor  uurket-crosB. 
Th<^re  is  »  miirlict-house.  iritbin  whoBG  cloister 
Is  a  (lalute  of  Sir  Gatraae  Gmblon,  Kolpbt, 
nf  Gabion  Placid,  hard  bj  j  who  bttricAded, 
InophoW,  cosciQMcd,  and  ht^Id  out  the 
tuvtut-hooN}.  Bgniust  Colonel  BnriiillDi 
ThwRlwt,  cotnmatiding  a  troop  of  hane  and 
two  e<jm|iaai««  ot  tbe  Culiale  Godly  tritin- 
hntiili.  in  Ihe  CaFaller  and  Roundhead  da^n. 
Tbp  lojal  baronet  is  repregeotcd  in  full 
"~niati  costume,  including,  of  coume,  the 
iimiaong  periwig  essential  to  strict  Gla»- 
tlity  in  those  dajs.  He  itaoda  in  a  com- 
mand in  t;  attitude,  irreinediab]]'  crushing 
with  bis  left  nodal  a  hideous  eloae  griSn. 
sapposed  to  be  an  effigy  of  anarchy,  or  Crom- 
wclli^m.  embodied  la  the  person  of  Colonel 
BarillUi    aroreiald.      Tbe    baronet'a   right 


hand  holds  an  elongated  cylinder  of  stone, 
which  may  be  interpreted  as  a  baton,  a  te- 
lescope, or  a  roll  of  paper,  and  with  which 
he  points  in  the  direction  of  his  ancestral 
mansion.  Gabion  Place,  nearly  half  ol  which 
ntansioa  be  had  tbe  patriotism  to  blow  up 
with  gunpowder  about  the  ears  of  the  GodI; 
tTaia4wudH ;  in  coacideratian  of  which  emi- 
nent, Ioj-bI,  and  patriotic  service,  the  inhabi- 
timls  or  Bridgcmoor  caused  this  statue  to  be 
Erected  (0  him  in  the  market-house  cloister ; 
and  King  Cbarlea  the  Second,  on  his  Majesty's 
happy  restoration,  did  him  the  honour  of 
playiug  bacsct  with  him  twice  in  tbe  gallery 
at  Whitehall,  being  actually  in  addition  eon- 
dcsceoding  enough  to  win  two  score  plecra 
of  bim  and  to  m^e  two  jokes  on  the  fashion 
of  his  periwig  ;  which  was  all  he  ever  did  for 

Brldgemoor  has,  besides  the  architectural 
embellisbments  I  have  noticed,  the  usual 
complement  of  decent,  or  genteel,  or  stylish 
houses,  being  the  residences  of  Its  eiergyman, 
lawyer,  doctor,  and  other  local  big-wigs  It 
'"IS  a  quiet,  humdram,  harmless  population ; 
id  manners  quite  as  harmless,  as  quiet,  and 
humdrum ;  but,  amidst  its  general  tran- 
quility, it  poBKSses  so  great  a  warmth  of 
feeling  on  a  certain  subject,  that  if  a  Certain 
Personage  were  to  come  over  from  foreign 
parts  and  set  up,  aggroHBivelj  and  dellanlly, 
his  Toe  to  be  kiffled  ia  Brldgemoor  nmrkt't- 
place,  he  Would  be  told  Bomelhing  from 
Bridgenioor  folk  that  would.  I  warrant, 
astonish  him. 
Such  is  Bridgcmoor.  aad  aunb  it  was.  with 
ime  few  exceptions,  one  hundred  and  si* 
years  ago,  when  tbe  story  I  have  to  ttll  bad 
action,  The  same  street,  market-place,  market- 
house,  quiet  humdrum  people,  and  maniieni 
existed  then  as  now;  bat.  in  174G,  the  men  wore 
cocked  hats,  and  square  cut  coals  ;  the  ladies 
enifs,  pinners,  and  quilted  petticoatx.  The 
I)  rid  gem  00  r  ladies  now  ride  ia  railway 
uarriages  from  the  Brldgemoor  station  along 
the  railway  to  Kendal ;  In  tT46  tbe;  rode  on 
a  pillion  behind  John  the  tcrvaal-maji.  la 
1746  the  market-place  could  boast  of  two 
time-honored  monuments  or  institutions, 
called  stocks  and  a  whipping  post ;  at  which 
latter  institution  very  many  vagrants,  male 
and  female,  were  salutarily  scourged  by  the 
parish  constable  "  till  tbeir  bodjes  were 
btoodie,"  according  to  the  humane  letter  of 
the  more  humane  statute  of  ElJEalwth  in  the 
case  of  vagrancjr  made  and  provided,  rbr  which 
see  Mr.  Burns  his  Justice.  Both  of  these  lo- 
stitudons,  together  with  a  cbeerrui-lookins 
gibbet  on  an  adjacent  moor,  on  which  fellcred 
corpses  rwung  in  the  northern  blast,  and 
>  the  chief  lounge  for  the  Brldgemoor 
vens  and  starling*,  and  the  terror  , 
I  farmers  returning  from  fair  or 
market,  have  long  since  disappeared.  So 
have  some  score  cottages  which  tumbled 
down  from  time  to  tinu  through 
and  were  rebuilt  fn  a  more  nadern  stjii 
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h«8  Gabion  Place,  the  ancienl  maiirion  of  the 
GubioQ  fomily  which  (house  and  family  bpth), 
were  palled  down  one  hundred  and  seven  yean 
ago  in  the  manner  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  ot 

In  the  fatal  Forty-five,  as  all  men  know, 
Charles  Edward  Stnart  came  from  France  into 
Scotland,  and  from  thence  as  far  as  Derby  in 
England  to  fight  for  what  be  conceived  to  be 
his  own.  There  were  many  widows  and 
orphans  made  in  England  and  Scotland,  many 
tears  of  blood  siied  through  his  bootless 
gnarrel  for  the  crown  \dth  George  of 
Hanover.  In  the  more  fktal  Forty-six,  after 
Calloden,  there  was  martial  law  in  the  high- 
lands of  both  countries.  Dragoons  scoured 
the  country  side  in  search  of  fugitive  Jacobite 
officers,  of  Jesuits,  and  papal  emissaries,  of 
disaffected  persons  of  every  degree.  Gentle- 
men*B  mansions  were  broken  into,  wainscoting 
was  torn  down,  fiooring  wrenched  up,  pictures 
were  pierced  fbr  the  d&overy  ci  the  *'  priest's 
hole  r'  farmhouses  were  ransacked  bams 
searcned,  hay  and  straw  turned  up  with 
swords  and  bayonets  lest  Jacobite  refugees 
should  be  concealed  beneath.  In  every  ditch, 
there  was  a  corpse ;  in  every  rivulet,  blood ;  in 
every  fhrm  field,  a  smouldering  haystack,  or  a 
shattered  plough  ;  in  every  house,  fear  and 
horror  and  trembling  cheek  by  jowl  with 
savage  brutality  uid  drunken  exultation.  On 
every  hearth  where  the  red  stream  of  Civil 
War  had  fiowed  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  and 
household  hope,  there  were  the  ashes  of 
desolation.  Women  and  young  children 
slaughtered  or  outraged  ;  men  shot  and 
hanged  without  trial  or  shrift  or  hearing ; 
goods  and  chattels  wantonly  destroyed ; 
crops  burnt,  homesteads  rased ; — such  was 
martial  law  in  Northern  Scotland.  In  England 
and  at  Bridgemoor,  its  anpect,  though  some- 
what less  sanguinary,  was  as  gloomy.  One 
hideous  and  uniform  system  of  military  ter- 
rorism was  in  force ;  and  though — from  the 
number  of  persons  resjdeqt  in  the  northern 
counties  who  were  attached  to  the  existing 
Government,  and  had  never  taken  any  part 
with  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender — ^there 
did  not  exist  the  same  pretence  for  the  whole- 
sale plunder,  spoliation,  and  blood-shedding 
with  which  Scotland  was  ravaged ;  still  an 
unceasing  round  of  domiciliary  visits  was 
macfc,  and  in  almost  every  house  military 
were  quartered. 

Of  the  many  families  directly  or  indirectly 
compromised  by  the  political  events  of  the 
foregoing,  none  were  so  seriouidy  implicated 
as  that  represented  at  Bridgemoor  by  the 
Lady  Earnest  Gabion,  who  resided  at  Ga- 
bion Place,  and  superintended  for  her  son 
the  managemeTit  of  the  vast  estates  he 
owned.  The  lady's  husband,  Gervase  Ga- 
bion, Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Bridgemoor, 
died  in  1725,  leaving  issue  one  son,  Gervase 
Piirnest,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age.  The 
family  were  rigid  Catholics,  and  as  rigid 
partisans  of  the  House  of  Stuart  The  laxt 
Squire  Gabion  had  been  intimately  mixed 


up  with  the  Earl  of  liir'i  luh  outbreak  in 
1715.    In  the  coarse  of  a  Vmg  sojourn    in 
France  l)efore  he  could  nuke  his  peace  with 
the  Government,  he  married,  in  1720,    the 
Lady  Earnest  Augusta  Hary,  to\e  daughter 
and  orphan  of  Earnest  Baron  Bnmcourt  of 
Brierscourt.  in  the  Kingdom  of  IreVsad,  who 
was  attainted  for  Ua  raare  in  Sr  Mn  Fen- 
wick's  con^iracy  ;  but  escaped,  vnl  ijbroad, 
and — bidding  adieu  to  the  pompe  and  noitica 
of  the  world,  political  and   social— took  the 
cowl,  and  died  in  the  fiuBoas  Monificijof 
La  Trappe.    The  Lady  Eameat  would  pro- 
bably have  imitated  his  example,  and  hsve  \ 
been  received  as  a  non  in  the  cooveni  what 
she  was  already  a  boarder,   bad   she  not 
been,   at  the    paasiooate    instance    of  her 
brother,  the  titular  Lofd  Brierscourt  (who 
under  the  name  of  the  Baron  de  Bncourt 
had    taken   service    in  the  French   kfng-s 
Grey  Musketeers),  eventually  persuaded  to 
accept    the    hand  of  Kr.  Gervise  Gabion. 
They  lived  together  very  haM4^,ss  the  story- 
books say,  till  the  denuae  or  the  iquire,  who' 
died  in  his  bed  and  in  decent  odour  with  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  leaving  an  Infant*  ts  1  bsve 
told  you,  who  tit  two  yean  of  ag^  bectme 
sole  lord  of  Bridgemoor  Manor  and  of  a  rent-  , 
roll  of  twentv  thousand  pounds  a  ycir.  || 

As  the  little  lad  |frew  ne  imUbed,  together  ] 
with  a  doting  affection  for  hia  mother  and  a  , 
bigoted  attachment  to  his  Church,  an  attach-  |i 
ment  as  doting  as  bigoted,  as  self-denyiog,  ' 
as  irrational  may  be  to  the  princes  and  poli- 
tics of  that  ill-fated,  iUse,  and  faithless  house, 
which  never  brought  but  misery  and  ruin  upon 
the  lands  they  ruled  over.    Everything  around    i 
him  conspired  to  confirm  him  in  bis  love  for  J 
the  house  of  Stuart.    The  mother  he  idoli»>(l 
valued  a  golden  crucifix  she  bad  received 
from  James  the  Second,  at  Saint  Gtrm&ia  «, 
next  to  the  relics  of  the  saints.    His  nunse 
was  never  tired  of  telling   him  of  the  great 
and  good  Earl  of  Derweniwater ;  of  how 
be  fought  and  bled  for  James  the  Third : 
of  how  the  Whigs  slew  him  on  Tower  Hill. 
in  London,  and  of  the  brave  words  he  Fpakc 
to  the  people  there;   of  how  his  body  was 
brought  home  to  the  Lakes  in  earl's  ftixte 
and  splendour,  travelling  only  by  night,  and 
resting  in  Catholic  places  of  wonbip  durinj; 
the  day ;  of  how  she  droned  him  in  a  laced 
shroud  when  he  came  home.    The  peasant 
in  the  neighbourliood  were  for  ever  telling    j 
him   that,   when   ho  was  a  man,  he  was  to 
bring  the  rightful  King  home ;  his  tutor,  an    : 
Irish  priest,  mixed   up  Jicob'itism  and   the  ; 
Delphm  Classics  for  him,  and  instilled  the 
divine  rights  of  kings  into  his  accidence.  U 
it   to    be  wondered  at,   therefore,    that  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  Gervase  Gabiou  was 
compelled  to  leave  even  orthodox  and  Ja- 
cobitical  Oxford,  for  openly  expressed  and 
obstinately  maintained  anti-Hanoverian  prin- 
ciples ;  that  at  twenty-one  he  raised,  equipped, 
and  commanded  as  fierce  a  troop  of  vbest- 
moreland  troopers  as  you  could  find  now  io 
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._B  Life   Gaardi — th«t  he  want,  over   head 
ud  e«n.  Tor  Cbarji^a  Edwnrd  Stnu-tT 

Wbca  CuilodeD  bad  been  rougbl,  aad  tbc 
PriacD  WM  bidiDK,  and  tbe  prowription  came, 
■  troop  of  Horrishea  regiment  of  dragoous 
(Ibe  ydlow  bone)  eame  to  BrWgemoor. 
~  numu  iLDd  character  or  tbe  widow  of 
ire  UatiioD  stood  to  bigb,  sbu  was  ao 
beloved  Tor  uiil  near  for  her  mvekiie^  and 
gooduees.  Ibat  ber  boane,  uutil  tbu  date  ot 
tiii^  cammencemeat  of  this  story,  liod  been 
lefl  sacred.  £at  aitriol  wutcb  wan  kept  on  i 
icr  and  ben.  I 

The  Lady  Baraest  bad  been.  Tor  nearly  a 
•core  of  jem,  in  tbc  bnbit  of  rcceivinK,  in 
the  great  oak  parlour  of  Gabion  Place,  every 
alght  in  tbe  week  save  Sunday,  the  principal 
inbabilaot*  of  Bridgemoor.  They  ate  and 
draok  notbina,  hvc  oa  staled  occasions,  far 
wbich  special  invitationi  were  iesued  ;  but 
tht  ladleH  broaght  their  needlework,  aod  the 
men  pUyid  at  a  very  Bolemn  and  intricate 
game  enllud  Trictrac.  Two  circumatancea 
may  hive  induced  the  Lady  E^nesl  to  bold 
theBe  very  freqaeut  reunion*,  la  the  firat 
place,  there  waa  no  family  ia  Bridgemoor  of 
Bufhcient  rank  to  admit  of  ber  viailiog  them  ; 
I  the  neitt,  abe  had  been  educated  abroad, 
ibere  it  ia  the  custom  for  (be  principal  lady 
ti  a  prorinclal  town  to  *'  receive"  aix  limes 
a  week.  So,  aigbt  after  nigbl,  wiulcr  and 
summer,    there  awembled    in  the  great   oak 

Bnrlour  Doctor  Boyfua  the  Esculapiiis  of 
ridgetooor,  (somelimim  Hrs.  Boyfus,)  and 
Mr.  Tappan  tbe  aolicitor ;  the  three  Hiss 
Tappans,  hii  elderly  sisters  (very  assiduona 
in  tbeir  attendance),  Captain  Limberup.  wbo 
bod  been  with  the  Dake  at  the  battle  of 
Hocbatadt ;  one  Mr.  Pan],  who  had  formerly 
dealt  in  gruggels  at  Leeds,  and  was,  conac- 
qucntly,  aomewhat  looked  down  upon  ;  but 
wbo  waa  «o  devMt  a  Catholic,  so  warm  a 
Jacobite,  and  lo  gi>od  a  man,  that  he  bad 
been  ulmitted  on  a  sort  ot  good-humoured 
sulT«rnnce  for  full  ten  yeara  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  GaUon  coterie.  Mr*.  Vander- 
pant.  who9ebuaband.a  Dutch  seaoaptain.hid 
been  summarily  abol  by  WilUatn  tbo  Tblrd 
for  tsmpering  with  the  ndhercnts  of  the  Pre- 
tendvr.  oloeea  the  list  of  tbe  regular  fre- 
lenters  of  tbe  oak  parlour.  Tbe  rcclor  of 
u  parish,  Doctor  Small,  came  but  seldom  ; 
I  was  »  Low  Church  man.  and  w»k  very 
ocb  occupied  with  tlie  comnoiition  of  a 
folio  refutation  of  Benlley's  Phaloris.  A  nou- 
Juring  archdeacon  of  the  ProlvHlant  piTHua- 
sion  (itTT  much  put  to  his  dbiftH.  and  forced 
to  earn  nU  bread  as  a  travelling  tutor) 
dropped  in  nocanonidly :  but  he  talked  too 
much  about  Doctor  Sacheverell,  all  of  wboae 
siTmons  he  bad  by  heart,  and  quarrelled  too, 
with  Father  Habere,  the  Iri^  Beuedictiue 
chaplain  and  Intor,  whom  I  have  not  men- 
tioned hitherto  as  one  of  tbe  circle,  be  being 
u  much  an  article  of  household  famitnre, 
u  tte  great,  long-backed  aroi-chaira  or  the 
^ictrac  board.    Uany  a  Bummcr  and  winter's 


day  had  past  and  gone  mnce  yoonr  Squire 
Gervase  bod  put  his  foot   acrow   lis   own 

threshold.  In  his  place  there  cume  another 
visitor,  unwelcome,  though  not  unbidden  ; 
dreaded,  yet  nightly  expected  ;  courted,  but 
bated  and  feared.  This  was  Captain  Scsi- 
greext,  the  commander  of  the  troop  of  horse 
Ftalioned  at  BTidi;emoor.  He  was  the  Fate 
of  the  town,  be  held  the  strings  of  life  and 
death  ;  he  could  hang  all  Bridsemoor,  no  they 


said,  as  high  as  Uaman,  if  he  c!i09i 


n  half  a 


On  a  certain  cold  Thursday  evening;  in 
Norombcr.  1 7  4G.  Lady  Gabion  bod  deter  mi  tied 
lo  close  bee  doors  lo  ber  entire  circle  oC  visl- 
lurn,  na  she  had  closed  them  on  the  preceding 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Tbe  existence, 
alma»t  cloistral,  led  by  tbosn  wbo  dwell  in 
small  towns,  creates  in  them  a  species  of 
habit  of  analysing  and  explaining — lo  tbeIr 
bwn  HatiafactloQ  at  least— tbe  minutest  actions 
of  tbeir  nelgbbori.  AH  Bridgemoor  was 
agog  for  the  two  days,  and  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  tbe  two  nights,  to  Snd  a  aolution 
for  Lady  Gabion's  seemingly  inexplicabtv 
conducL 

On  Thursday  morning,  after  the  reception 
liy  old  Mr.  Paul  of  a  miaaive  from  the  Lady 
Gabion,  intimating  her  renewed  inability  to 
receive  that  eveniug,  and  begging  bim  to  com- 
municate her  apologies  to  ber  visitors  in  col- 
lective, public  curiosity  reached  tbe  boiling 
point,  and  well  nigh  boiled  over.  With  tliia 
curiosilr  began  lo  be  mingled  alarm,  not  lor 
the  health  of  Lady  Gabion,  but  for  her  life. 
At  twelve  o'clock  in  tbe  forenoon,  old  Mr. 
Paul,  walking  on  tbe  High  Street,  was  smartly 
tapped  00  the  shbuldei  by  a  tall  man  with  a 
black  campaigoing  <»ig,  a  scarlet  coat,  a 
grizzled  mouHioche,  and  evil  minded  oockvd 
bat,  cruel  eyes,  a  great  gaxb  acrosx  the  left 
check,  a  trailing  sabre,  and  jack-boota  wi',h 
long  brass  spurs,  Mr.  Paul,  a  venerable  miin, 
of  full  seventy  years,  with  flowing  white  hair 
and  an  infirm  gait,  trembled  violently  when  be 
felt  tbe  hand  of  captain  Seagreest  on  bis 
shoulder,  and  when,  turning  round,  be  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  tb at  horrible  trooper. 

"  I  know  what's  guiug  on  up  yondin',"  was 
the  greeting  of  tbe  dragoon. 

"  Know,  captain  V  faltered  out  Paul. 

"  Ay,"  responded  bis  interlocutor,  with  an 
oath.  "  and  so  do  you,  you  infernal  Jacoblti- 
cal  old  rag  pedlar.  I've  watched  the  creti  at 
the  Plnoc.  1  know  their  game,  aod  I'll 
spoil  it  too.  The  old  Cumberland  witch, 
Bridget,"  he  continued,  "  was  in  tbe  market, 
almost  before  daylight  this  morning,  and 
bought  egga  :  tbe  Gabion  woman  never  eats 
eggs.    She  bought  fowls :  tbe  Gabion  woman 


theflrst  door  of  tbe  left  wing  had  been  cleaned, 
and  fresh  curtained.      1   know   who  sleeps 
there  when  be  is  at  home  ;   and  you  know,' 
loo,  yon  whining  Popish  hunks.'' 
Ho  struck  tbe  old  man,  sporUvely  It  bmj 


be,  a  blow  on  the  ebeek  tm  he  spoke,  with  Ids 
soiled  gaontlet  Sportiyely,  I  hope,  bat  radelj 
enoagb  to  bring  a  flash  to  the  pale  ebeek, 
and  a  clench  to  the  palsied  band,  uat.  twenty 
years  ago,  would  have  been  as  good  as  a 
knock  down  blow  to  the  rnflian  aoldado. 

**  Look  yoo  here,  If  aster  Teasle  and  Wool," 
he  went  on,  gripping  the  retired  cloth-merchant 
by  the  ann.  **  Yon  are  hand  and  glore  with 
this  Babylon  baron's  danghter ;  yoa  mnmble 
oat  of  the  same  mass-book,  and  plot  against 
His  sacred  Mi^jesty  together.    r«ow  mariLl 

go  yon  ap,  and  tell  my  lady  this— -she  ezpeets 
er  son  to-night  Don't  lie,  old  Jndas,  and 
say  she  doesn't  Li  this  pocket,"  and  the 
captain  slapped  his  thigh,  "  I  haye  the  pro- 
clamation for  ttie  taking  of  Genrase  Gaoioa 
of  Gabion,  dead  or  aliye,  with  two  hondred 
ponnds  reward.  I  come  to  GaMon  Place 
to-night  Either  I  go  away  the  accepted 
saitor  and  afBanoed  nosband  of  my  Lady 
Gabion,  or  I  come  away,  to-morrow  morning, 
with  a  seijeant  and  a  sqoad  beiitnd  me.  I'll 
ride  my  horse  Tarenne,  d'ye  hear ;  bat  I'll 
have  the  bridle  of  another  norse  in  my  hand, 
and  on  that  horse  shall  be  her  dainty  master 
Geryase  GraUon,  gagged,  handcalM,  and  with 
his  legs  tied  underneath  the  hone's  belly." 

''  Captain,  CMtaln  1"  fUtered  Paul. 

«TeU  her  tbatl"  conolnded  the  captain 
triamphantly,  snapiAnff  the  Angers  of  the 
Boiled  ganntlet  *' Tell  her  that  ner  pet  boy 
shall  swing  at  Carlisle  within  a  fortnight: 
that  he  sbful  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  qnartered 
according  to  law,  like  a  traitor  as  he  iSi  Tell 
her  Ma/,  and  that  I'll  marry  her  afterwards 
into  the  bargain,  if  she  isn't  ciyil." 

And  with  these  words  swaggered  away, 
with  mach  jingling  of  spars  and  clanging  of 
the  Babre,  Captain  Jesse  Seagreest  of  Mor- 
rishes  regiment  of  horse.  He  was  as  great  a 
bully,  rutBan,  and  gamester,  as  ever  was 
permitted,  in  those  somewhat  free  and  easy 
Hor8o  Guard  days,  to  disgrace  EUs  Higesty's 
service. 

The  cloth-merchaat  harried  away  as  fast 
as  his  tottering  limbs  would  permit  him,  in 
the  direction  of  Gabion  Place.  He  was 
panting  and  trembling  with  exhaustion  and 
excitement  when  he  reached  the  quaint  iron 
gate,  which  gave  entrance  by  a  sinuous  car- 
riage drive  to  the  picturesque  old  mansion. 
The  old  porter  was  not  so  deaf  and  stupid, 
but  he  sufficiently  comprehended  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Paul  pencilled 
hastily  on  one  of  his  tablets  a  passionate 
request  to  the  Lady  Gabion,  to  let  him 
have  one  minute's  Interview  with  her.  Simon 
Candy,  the  lodge-keeper,  was  as  devout  a 
Catholic,  and  as  staunch  a  vassal  of  the  houses 
of  Stuart  and  Gabion  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
and  he  had  no  sooner  read  the  words  held 
before  his  eyes  by  the  hand  of  the  cloth- 
merchant,  than,  with  a  nod  of  acquiescence, 
be  admitted  him  within  the  gate,  and  bidding 
him  wait  an  instant  before  the  lodge  door, 
hurried  away  towards  the  house. 


He  retomed  almosl 

" My  lady'U  nee  thea," ki  said.  ^GiMg 
thee  ways  oop  yvoder.  kl:  ttMS  know'st 
t'way."  The  lad  of  eigMj^kKftac  Indicated 
to  the  lad  of  seven^  tke  mli  m  was  to 
take,  relhred  into  kit  lodge. 

Slowly  and  ndly— «  oontrsifttitekBtried 
eagerness  with  w&loh  he  bed  ■fpuMkid  the 
honse— tlie  ancient  ana  pcQeeenadnei  his 
mission.    Now  that  be  wm  ao  near  sfta  its 
completion  an  accountable  reloclenee  nasd 
to  take  poMSsrion  of  bim  in  wiiftA^ng  vis 
purpose.    He  trod  lag^Bgfy  tbrooi^atim. 
prim,  sqnare-ont  mmsB,  amiiMd  in  Ihil 
uelyetico-Italiaa  J^  of  wbleb  JLenOtre  w« 
tlie    inyentor   end  frine   pcotesor.      By 
hedges    cropped    lio   borsAifr    enablons, 
tbroai^  quaint  trinaifhri  webea  of  berbage, 
under  trees  cat   into  JBitastfe  sbapes,    hj 
zig-aag    flower-pots  ba  wmX,  the    gravel 
raqiing  disoofdaatly   wdm  Us   feet;    tbe 
leaves  of  the  eycrgreens  aoMJUng  piteoaslj. 

to  ft  pMi  p 


1 


So,  on  till  he  came  to  ft  ^mi  grape-boose, 
where  was  a  large  gnmefiM^  BMrvhioh,  in  a 
rustic  chair,  was  a  ladj  of  ft  nabls  presoiee, 
with  pale  Ihoe  and  gremt  bfova  «|cs,  a  white 
hand,  a  snp^  yet  eniii— idlng  fgnn,  sad 
lUr  hair.    N1|^  forty  yean  bad  vsaed  their 


hands  across  ber  fcatorea.  bok  tber  bad  dealt 
witii  her  ligbtly,  and  bad  left  ' 


belihid.    If  her  ibbe  had  not  been  ao  deathly 

Sale,  and  her  evea  ao  aurrowlbl,  ibe  would 
ave  been  beantiftiL 

The  cloth-merchant  was  ft  plain  man,  and 
told   what  he  had  to  say  aa  plainly   and 
succinctly    as  be  conld.    *'Dear  lady,'*  he 
■aid,  in  conclusion,  **  if  what  tbls  onrtheriiif 
trooper  says  be  tme,  tell  na  at  lesst  if  he  bai 
reason  for  his  suspicion.    Let  na  see  what  ire 
can  do  to  bide  tne  tmth,  to  sate  our  boy. 
There  is  not  a  sonl  in  Bridgemeor,  I  will  be 
sworn,  but  would  go  tbrongb  flbre  and  water 
to  serve  yon — the  swashbuckling  dragoons 
excepted.    Jfoe  Limbemp  (tbe  captain^  is  in 
the  comnussion  of  tbe  peace.    Hi  waigbX  help 


II 


us. 

For  reply  she  took  bim  by  tbe  hand,  sod 
pulled  him  rather  than  led  bim  Into  a  little 
shed,  outside  where  tbe  gardener  kept  his  tooU, 
She  closed  the  ricketty  door,  dbe  hoog  her 
mantle  over  the  latch,  she  looked  aroood  so 
scared  and  so  bewildered,  as  if  ibe  ieared  the 
sparrows  on  the  window-sill  would  carry  her 
secret ;  then,  pulling  flrom  her  bosom  a  torn, 
dirty,  crumpled  piece  of  psper,  she  tbruBi  it 
into  the  old  man's  huai,  ami    bade  bim 
read  it. 

It  was  a  letter  from  her  son,  Gervsw 
Gabion.  It  said  that  be  was  in  prison,  and 
in  peril  of  his  life  :  but  that  be  had  planned 
an  escape.  He  indicated  three  days,  Tueedsv, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  this  same  wees, 
on  which  he  might  come  disguised  to  Grsbion. 
If  he  did  not  come  on  the  third  day  be  was  to 
be  considered  dead.  There  was  neither  plsce 
nor  date  to  the  hurried  scrawl  which  was  ss 
a  life  or  death  warrant  to  two  human  beings ; 
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bnl  U 


hia  mnthcr  gi' 

mnrangcr  wbo  hitd  broagbt  tbe  Utter. 

"  And  this  ia  Tbarsdaj,"  cried  the  ladj. 
"  He  will  bv  here  to-night,  and  the  rcd-coalB 
kno»  it,  and  tbe  j  will  carry  him  off  and  hang 

"  Trust  in  me,"  retponded  EzmPaiil.  "  He 
ihall  l>o  suTCd.  t  win  have  scoala  posted  all 
round  Ihe  place  all  Right,  ta  wnicb  Tor  him; 
but,  dear  lady,  70a  must  disarm  Buaplcion, 
you  must  reccite your  nsual  visitora  to-night." 

'■  BuHhe  dragoon — the  dragonnl   He  will 

•'  Cnrse  the  dragoon."  cried  Eini,  in  bis 
piping  roJM,  "we  ■will  waloh  him,  I'll  get 
drunk.  I'll  poiion  him,  I'll  kill  bim," 

Pa«iiig  down  the  main  street,  by  the  throBb- 
old  of  (he  town-brevery,  Abicb  had  heen  con- 
rertod  Into  a  temporary  barraek,  he  was  hal- 
loed t<i  hy  Captain  Seagreest,  who  waRsmoking 


.  curaing  the  man  heartily,  and  kicldng 
Um  hewhilen. 

■'  Yon've  done  your  errand  1  »ee,  old  Sly- 
hoots,"  he  roared  oat  eondesceadiDgly.  "  See 
here,  what  a  pretty  paper-hanging  I  mean  to 
cover  my  harraek-jBrd  with." 

I'a'il  fookcil  up.  There  was  a  proclamation 
ofTiTipg  th'-'  reward  for  ttie  apprehension  of 
GiTi-.iju  Gabion.  Iwoirty-two  yean  of  age. 
light  cnrly  hair,  blue  eyes,  sii  feel  in  heigtt. 
a  war  on  the  left  band. 

Tbe  oloth-merchant  sbuddered,  and,  In  as 
civil  terms  aa  be  could  command,  notified  to 
the  drBj:;oon  that  a  sligbt  indisposition,  under 
which  the  Lady  Gabion  had  been  suffering, 
baring  yieided  to  two  days'  qniel  nursing,  ihe 
woa  willing  to  receire  wnsoal  that  cTenir^, 
and  begged  the  faroar  of  his  company.  To 
bis  unnpenkable  Joy  and  relief  the  captain 
informed  him.  with  a  sarcH-flic  bow,  that  duty 
would  call  him  away  tbe  whole  oF  that  night 
from  Sridgemoor,  "  and  as  for  tbe  llllle  bit  of 
bu^lncn  I  have  with  my  Lady  Grandeur,"  he 
xneprod  forth,  "that  may  hb  well  be  settled 
ti>miirrow  ereniog  as  tbio."  With  this,  Paul 
look  leave  of  him. 

''  .Ind  yet,"  he  said  to  himself  mnsingly. 
ai  hi!  iwut  bis  steps  towards  the  abode  of 
Captain  Limberup,  "there  are  aome  devil's 
ttaougbts  under  that  campaigning  wig  of  his. 
Is  be  going  to  acoar  (be  coantry  with  bia 
maraoding,  tapatering  bntcbetal  Yet  his 
plan  moat  evidently  be  to  catch  the  bird  in 
its  nest.  To  have  it  taken  clsewbcrc  would 
spoil  bis  plaan  Peihnpi  be  is  only  off  on 
some  drinking  iKint  with  the  other  Pbilisllnea 
at  KeudaL" 

Th.-  Gabion  "  Thursday  night "  waa  held  as 
usu[il.  The  dreary  gameof  Iriotrac  went  on 
04  u;<ual.  Prodigal  Sons,  and  Sacridces  of 
Iiiiaoa  were  worked  la  parti-ool cured  rilks  for 
ch.iir  covers  or  screens.  Snnff"  was  laken, 
qiii'*t  remarks  hazarded,  batr-crowus  decor- 
ously won  and  loiL    Iikdy  Gabion  til  paler 


than  she  had  been  that  mornlag,  with  forced 
conventional  smiles  playing  on  her  won  lips. 
The  ticking  of  the  clock  emote  on  her  lympo- 
Dum  like  a  hammer  on  an  anvil,  tbe  wind 
outside  screamed  as  in  pain,  the  twisted  bcU- 
pnlls  seemed  as  hangman's  halters,  the  great 
oak  parlour  seemed  to  her  as  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death.  And,  though  the 
dreadedtSeagreest  was  not  there,  bis  very  ab- 
sence increoaod  instead  of  allaying  her  terrors. 

Towards  eleven  of  the  clock  of  tbia  same 
Thursday  ni^ht,  a  young  man  riding  a  grey 
horse,  with  a  docked  mililtCry  tail — as  troop 
horsts  were  doiTked  then — add  splashed,  man 
and  horse,  uplo'the  eyes,  woa  making  his  way 
doggedly  from  Kendal  (0  Bridgemoor.  He 
seemed  to  know  the  country,  for  be  avoided 
tbe  main  route,  and  came  by  a  devions  and 
circuitous  path.  For  all  his  caution,  though, 
he  was  challenged  onoe  or  twice  by  horse- 
men, but  a  few  words,  and  the  sight  of  a 
paper  he  carried  in  bis  breast,  were  a  aulS- 
cieat  passport  for  him.  He  clattered  down 
tbe  main  street  of  Bridgemoor,  an  for  as  the 
brewery  barrack,  in  front  of  which  stopping 
boldly  and  resolutely,  ha  called  to  the  aontry 
to  call  the  seijeant  of  tbe  guard. 

In  a  minnta  or  two  the  officer  in  question 
came  forth  from  tta'>  guard-house,  holding  a 
lantern,  and  offering,  in  his  unsteady  gait, 
rolling  head,  and  blinking  eye,  an  interesting 
problem  to  the  philosopher  as  to  whether  be 
were  more  drunk  than  sleepy,  or  more  sleep; 
than  drunk. 

"  I  am  on  the  King's  business,"  said  the  moo 
on  horseback.  "  I  am  Corporal  Harris  of 
Hawley's  dragoons,  00  my  way  to  Lancaster. 
Here  are  my  pass,  papers,  and  billcL  The 
mayor  of  Kendal  has  given  me  a  billet  on  one 
Lody  Gabion,  of  Gabion  Place  here.  Which 
lathe  way  to  it!" 

The  Serjeant  held  up  bia  lantern  to  etamiaa 
the  papers  which  the  horseman  offered  for 
his  Inspection. 

"Good!"  cried  the  serjeant,  lowering  his 
lantern.     "Good  night,  comrade.  Jolly  good 

SnartcTs  you'll  get  at  tbe  popish  woman's, 
orpornl  Fore,  Gabion  him  the  way  to  Gabion 
Place  I"  Upon  which  the  seij can t  nodded,  and 
returned,  lantern  and  all,  into  tbe  guard- 
Corporal  Foas  did  OS  ho  was  Ind,  and,  after 
watching  the  retreating  Qgure  of  the  horse- 
man till  it  disappeared  at  the  curve  of  the 
street,  returned  to  tbe  guard  house  also. 

"  Serjeant  Scales,"  he  remarked  to  his  su- 
perior oBcer,  as  the  two  resumed  the  con- 
sumption of  two  pipes  and  tvo  mugs  of 
beer,  ''  woa'nt  that  young  fellow  very  like 
the  chap  proclaimed  for,  dead  or  alive, 
with  two  hundred  sbinera  reward  for  nailing 
bim?" 

"Hang  you  for  n  fool.  Corporal  Fossl" 
responded  the  Serjeant.  "  Didn't  I  see  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  own  fiat  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  pass  I    We  should  have  more  itripeion 
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our  backs  thao  on  our  arms  if  we  had  stopped 
that  cull,  you  whackhead." 

As  the  Ladj  Earnest  Gabion  sat  trembling  in 
the  great  oak  pariour  alone,  her  guests  having 
left  ber  about  half  an  hour,  the  ticking  of  the 
clock,  sharp  and  distinct  as  it  was,  was  sud- 
denly rendered  partially  inaudible  by  the 
clattering  of  distant  hoofii.  The  lady  stood 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  so  that 
when  she  beard  tbe  hoofs  come  nearer,  nearer, 
nearer  still;  when  she  heard  the  lodge-gate 
open,  a  man  dismount,  the  door-bell  ring,  the 
portal  open,  and  the  voice  of  firidget  the  old 
housekeep3r  cry  out  below  in  joyful  recogni- 
tion, **  My  master — my  young  master ! "  she 
went  down  on  her  knees  for  joy  and  thank- 
fulness. 

"He  is  here!  He  is  here,  dear  mistress  I" 
cried  the  housekeeper,  rushing  into  the  rooDL 

*'  Who  is  here?"  asked  a  harsh  voice,  as  a 
gaunt  figure  stepped  from  behind  the  tapestry 
on  the  landing  and  laid  its  knotty  hand  on 
Lady  Gabion's  aroL  "  Who  is  here  ?''  asked 
Captain  Seagreest. 

"Let  me  go  to  my  son!"  screamed  the 
lady. 

*'  Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake !  hush  my  dear 
mistress,"  said  the  housekeeper.  '*  My  lady  is 
well-nigh  distraught,  your  honour.  The  gentle- 
man is  one  of  King  Greorge's  soldiers  quartered 
here  for  the  nigh^  and  here  is  his  paper,  sir." 

So  saying,  she  held  forth  to  the  brutal 
trooper  the  billkt,  which  the  supposed 
corporal  had  put  into  her  hand  as  he 
entered. 

"  Bah  !  "  the  captain  replied  with  sublime 
contempt.  "  Go  and  see  your  baby,  my  lady. 
Make  your  most  of  him  for  five  minutes. 
After  that  he  belongs  to  me." 

He  loosened  his  hold  of  the  lady,  who 
sprang  from  his  grasp  like  a  bird.  She  rushed 
into  the  wide  entrance  bull,  and  folded  in  her 
arms  the  tall  young  man  standing  there. 

''My  own  bovr'  she  cried,  sobbing  and 
kissing  him  passionately.  Till,  looking  up  in 
his  face,  she  gave  one  loud  and  awful  scream, 
saying,  "  This  is  not  my  son  !  "  and  fell  down 
senseless. 

"  Goodness  forgie  us  and  save  us  if  it  is  1 " 
cried  Bridget  in  an  agony,  **  and  yet  bow  like  I 
The  very  hair,  the  very  blue  een,  and  wavy 
hair,  and  all.  Holy  mother !  the  very  mark 
on  bis  hand." 

"  Not  her  son !  "  said  Captain  Seagreest, 
stepping  unconcernedly  over  the  prostrate 
form  of  Lady  Gabion,  and  staring  the 
astonished  soldier  in  the  face,  *'  Who  arc 
you  in  tbe  devil's  name  ? " 

"  Corporal  Harris,  Captain  Butt's  troop. 
Hawley's  dragoons,"  answered  the  young 
soldier  drawing  himself  up,  and  saluting  tbe 
uniform  of  bis  officer.  **  On  my  way  to 
Lancaster  with  a  dispatch  to  Colonel  Tarleton. 
Here  is  my  pass  and  papers,  there  ii*  my  billet 
for  the  night  God  save  the  Kiu^,  and 
confound  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pre- 
tender." 


"  Confound  you,  yoa  mean,"  said  Captain 
Seagreest  *' Yon  art  CetponJ  WhatVbi»- 
name  I  What  bnsinefla  have  jcm  to  be  so  con- 
foundedly like  the  joongGtUon?  Go  into 
the  kitchen  and  get  jour  npper." 

MADAME  OBE'S  ESTABUSEMENT. 


When  I  first  became  aoqnainted  idth  mj 
pretty  brisk  hoetesB,  she   and  her  iuk>and 
were  just  etablished,  after   seTeral  jtm  of 
hard  struggle,  in  a  rather  important  kot^g 
house  in  tbe  principal  street  of  the  TRocb 
town  where  I  occadoiially  take  op  my  abodie. 
We  formed  a  strict  friendship  when  she  bid 
received  me  as  bar  lodger;  tot    the  little 
woman,  who  liked  to  talk,  found  in  me  a 
ready  listener  to  all  her  storiea  of  success 
and  difficulty.    Both  die  and  her  husband 
were  so   induBtriout  and  peraevering,  that 
I  felt  sure  they  would  get  on,  and  I  was 
scarcely  surprised,  afUr  a&  absence  of  i\i,o 
vears,  to  find  that  Madame  Che  no  longer 
let    her   lodgings,  as    dis    required    more 
rooms  herself  and  moreover  was  so  much 
richer  that  she  did  not  look  to  that  mode  of 
increasing  bar  income  :  neTerthelen,  in  fpUe 
of  my  apologies,  she  would  not  heur  ot  my 
seeking  an  other  domicile,  and  hudatcd  ou 
giving  up  the  rooms  I  formerly  ooenpied  for 
my  ^ooH    As  this   arrangement  ent'urelj 
suited  me,  and  evidently  gave  the  little  pair 
pleasure,  I  yielded  to  their  wish  and  became 
once  more  their  inmate. 

Madame  Ob^'s  toilet  is  much  changc<l  since 

I  first  saw  her,  in  her  smart  cap,  with  golu- 

coloured  satin  ribbons,  which  setoff  ber  bright 

silken  black  hair  and  rosy  round  checks  to 

admiration:  this  cap   was  worn  when  «hi* 

went  out  with  Monsieur  on  ftte  days  aiid 

Sundays,  for  the  class   to  which  she  thcu 

belonged  do  not  wear   bonnets  in  France. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  this  year  wa^ 

Madame  Obe's  new  white  bonnet  adorn^>d 

with   crimson   and   saffron-coloured  flowers 

intermixed,  which  tints  suite  her  brunette 

complexion  as  well  as  those  of  tbe  formtT 

cap  :  she  wears,  when  dressed,  a  black  veJvoi 

mantilla,  and  pale  yellow  kid  glovers  wiih 

finely  worked  sleeves  and  chemisette,  and.  lu 

case  of  cold  weather,  she  has  an  ermine  oiufll 

All  this,  because  she    is  ytjj  careful  and 

economical    still,  proved    to  me    that    my 

industrious  friends  were  making  rapid  strides 

towards  fortune,  and  the  smiling  faces  of  both 

— their  lively  air  and  bustling  demeanour — 

convinced  me  that  all  was  going  well  with 

them.    We  have  now  two  honnts  instead  of 

one,  and  Madame  Obe^s  cook,  Elvire.  'n  so 

clever,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  now 

for  her  mistress  to  make  herself  >iOt  in  thi^ 

kitchen,    and   descend    to   the  dinner-table 

burnt  and  flustered,  as  she  used  to  do  two 

years  ago.    Madame  Obe  tells  .ne  that  she 

has  a  particular  dislike  to  the  coarser  part  of 

housekeeping,  and   I    never  allude    to    the 

dishes  that  she  formerly  took  pride  in  con- 
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coding  with  tier  owa  T&t  llllle  hunds,  which 
tie  now  much  wbiter  tbaa  I  re meruber  tbcm. 
Tbtre  ji  Ki^^t  talk  in  out  establiiibDieat  of 
Ihe  inaigniSciuiCQ  or  k  coimtrT  lown  nail  the 
Mpcrlor  advantages  of  Ptaa,  wbere  the 
qualitiei  of  a  mna  of  toleal  can  Sod  fitter 
■ppreciatioo  :  b;  this  I  am  led  to  Imagine 
l£it  them  ia  aome  idea  of  a  removal  to  thD 
gnnit  citT  oue  of  these  dajru. 

Both  Elvlre,  tbe  «ook,  and  Sabiao.  the  muiy- 
offlued  hODMloaidi  proruaa  their  desire  to 
Bcconipau;  a  Umlj  to  the  metropolis ;  but  a 
veil  of  mjatery  at  present  hangs  over  the 
purpoue  that  may  exist  in  certain  minds  on 
tbis  Hitueel.  and  I  am  too  discreet. to  make 
an;  inqiiiries. 

A  wood  fire  is  romauticallj  considered  bj 
nauT  as  a  rural  delight,  much  Co  be  preferred 
o  the  black  murk;  coal,  which  tbrons  aS 
boirers  of  blocks  and  dims  the  luetre  of  a 
mart  Bparlmeal ;  but,  to  an  English  recluac, 
who  baa  little  but  his  Ore  to  enliven  him,  wood 
it  (kr  from  oOcring  the  charm  la  reality  which 
a  supposed  to  accompany  It.  Ia  Ibc  first 
place,  almoHt  all  chimue;«  amukc  abroad,  and 
wood  smoke  stings  the  e^es.  and  ii  more 
subtle ;  iu  the  next,  it  is  Bftj  to  one,  aft«r  you 
have  laid  in  your  stock  of  logs,  that  jou  Hud 
the  greater  part  so  damp,  tbat  instead  of 
burning  ap  brukl;,  thej  lie  and  smother  away, 
softly  nissiog  and  consuming  without  giving 
either  Bame  or  heat  Add  to  this,  at  a  certain 
point  thej  are  sore  to  lall  allogetber  on  each 
side  their  obenels,  or  supporters,  covering 
the  heartb  witb  rains,  aod  taking  that  oppor- 
tunity of  nnding  torlh  Tolnmes  of  smoke 
from  tbe  batf-burat  tips,  which  are  poioied 
outwards,  as  a  mutter  of  course.  Thus, 
stranger  In  despair  tltronti  down  all  Ihe 
InstmnKnIa  of  torture  be  has  been  playing 
with  en  amatfur,  and  snmmonii  the  bonnt,  as 
I  did  Sabine  the  other  day  ;  and,  in  sulky  and 
disoontenled  mood  points  to  the  state  of 
desolation  but  too  apparent  on  the  wide  black 
yawning  hearth. 

"  Ah,  litnt .'"  laid  Sabine,  as  the  knelt  down 
wrih  a  determined  air  and  apostrophised  iJie 
refractory  element-,  "we'll  soon  know  the 
reason  of  tbisl  What,  you  won't  burn,  won't 
you  T  I  'II  soon  be  your  master — joa  had 
belter  make  np  your  mind  l«  do  iL" 

During  these  observatioiu  she  had  put  all 
straight. 

"  M  (a  ■'"  said  she,  "  now  jou  have  a  fire 
Bt  tor  an  Empire." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  remark 
from  a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  who  probably 
koew  bat  little  of  empires  and  principalities  ; 
aod,  being  propitiated  by  the  brilliant  Bames 
that  threw  a  bright  light  aver  the  before 
ibre  room,  1  was  shamed  out  of  my  surly 
mood  by  her  patient  good-temper,  to  address 
-  fe*  queetiouB  to  the  young  priestess,  whose 
luch  tbe  logs  obeyed. 

"  Are  you  a  native  of  thiBlon-n!''  I  inquired, 
lowing  that  the  queslioo  woald  elicit  a  lit- 
tle history. 


■■No,"  replied  she,  "I  come  ttam  very 
far    off  indeed,   all   the  way   from   Colom- 

"  And  where,"  said  I,  ''  is  Colomberque  t " 

"  Far  away  on  the  route  of  St.  Omer,  nearly 

three  leagues   from  this  —  ahl  "   she  added 

with  a  sigh,  Htoopiag  down   to  arraoge  a  bit 

of  braiie  that  bad  already  fallen,  "  it   is  a 

terrible  long  way  frum  the  poor  dcai  jiamma, 

anyhow  I '' 

"And  have  yooany  brothers  and  sisters!" 

"  Oh  yes — my  little  sister  Florentine  is  in 

service  here  at  the  baker's  opposite ;  she  is 

very  young,  only  twelve,  but  very  good,  and 

never  does  anything  without  asking  me,  as, 

of  course,  I  never  do  anything  either  without 

asking  the  poor  good  mamma." 

"  That's  right,''  said  I  i  •'  and  bow  many 
more  are  there!  " 

"  There  are  the  two  boys  at  borne,  one  ten, 
the  other  eight,  and  papa  ia  there  too,  you 
understand,  so  tbat  mamma  is  not  dull  ;  bat 
atitl,  however,  I  write  to  her  almost  every 
week,  and  tell  her  we  are  better  off  here  than 
at  home,  nhieb  makes  ber  qaite  happy.  She 
works  at  her  needle,  and  papa  wurkii  ax  a  la- 
bourer, hut,  poor  man  I  a  tree  fell  on  bim,  m 
he  was  cutting  it,  and  ever  since  he  has  great 
pain  in  the  side  of  bis  bead,  and  is  sometintea 
ill  for  weeks  ;  besides  poor  Alexis'a-aucident, 
which,  you  know,  has  quite  disabled  him.  He 
was  only  two  years  old  when  he  fell,  aod  tha 
doctor  insiated  that  the  arm  was  not  broken, 
but  it  was ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  bos  quite 
lost  the  use  of  it,  and  is  ill  besides.  He  baa 
great  courage,  and  wishea  to  learn  very  much, 
so  we  go  out  because  of  this,  otherwise  we 
should  stay  at  home,  as  we  used,  to  mind  our 

"  You  have  cows,  then  ? " 

"  O  yea,  and  pigs,  too,  such  dear  little 
pigs  :  I  used  to  iw  so  fond  of  them,  because 
we  bring  them  up,  and  sell  those  we  do  not 
wont  for  our  own  eating.  In  the  country, 
you  know,  we  do  not  live  as  we  do  here, 
but  uuty  eat  bacon,  which  we  keep  up  the 
ohimuvy :  once,  when  the  great  Sood  was,  we 
had  only  one  little  pig  iu  the  stable,  and  both 
papa  and  mamma  were  out  at  work,  and  I 
was  left  to  take  care  of  Ihe  children,  who 
were  very  lilRe,  for  I  was  then  only  ten 
myself.  Just  at  tbe  bottom  of  our  garden 
runs  a  river,  and  tbe  rain  bad  so  ewullcn  it, 
ihut  the  water  had  begun  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  till  it  overflowed  the  whole  orchard 
and  garden  and  Qelds.  The  cowa  were  in  the 
stable,  and  our  pig  too,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I 
ihougbt.  What  if  the  dear  little  animal  should 
dc  drowned  I  eo  I  ran  out  across  tbe  yard, 
which  was  beginning  to  be  filled  with  water 
too,  got  to  the  alable,  and  carried  away  tha 
pig  in  my  arms.  I  was  afraid  the  water 
wonld  get  into  the  house,  so  1  shut  all  the 
doors,  made  tbe  little  ones  go  upstairs,  and 
put  them  to  bed,  and  Ihe  pig  in  my  bed  with 
my  younge?!  sister  aod   me.    Neither  papa 
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flood  was  80  great  that  they  eovld  not  crow 
the  meadows,  for  onr  cottage  is  a  good  Mt 
fW>iii  Colomberque,  where  both  were  at  work. 
I  was  not  frightened,  becanse  I  knew  all  was 
safe,  and  I  knew,  too,  the  reason  ther  did  not 
come ;  bat,  thongfa  Florentine  and  the  others 
slept  well,  I  oonld  not,  becanse  the  pig  did 
nothing  bat  grant,  it  was  so  oneasr,  not  being 
In  its  osual  place,  poor  thing  I  It  was  bat 
just  light  in  the  morning  when  I  looked  oat, 
and  saw  that  the  water  was  all  gone  down, 
and,  presently,  I  heard  mamma's  voice  ealUng. 
I  ran  down  and  opened  the  door,  and  she 
came  in,,  Yerj  pale,  and  cried  oat, '  Where 
are  the  chilcirenT'  I  began  to  laa^  and 
pointed  npetalrs,  on  wluch  she  ap  there 
like  lightning,  and  found  them  all,  and  the 
pig  too.  She  was  afraid  I  should  not  take 
care  of  the  little  ones,  and  that  tfaej  were 
all  drowned.  Presently  papa  retnmeo,  and 
there  he  stood,  and  cried  like  a  child,  and 
kissed  as  all,  and  particolarly  the  pig ; 
for  it  woald  have  been  a  great  loss  if  he 
had  been  drowned,  as  two  others  had  died, 
and  there  was  only  this  one  left.  We  have  a 
good  many  hardships  in  the  eonntry ;  bat  yet 
one  is  sorry  to  leave  home ;  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  deelde  when  one  grows  as  old  as 
I  am  ;  and  if  we  both  go  on  well,  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  a  good  dad  for  the  poor  good 
mamma  who  lovet  as  all  de«riy ;  bat  if  I  was 
to  take  the  Talne  of  a  sons  from  any  one,  she 
is  capable  of  beating  me.  My  youngest 
brother  C^sar  is  strong  and  as  good  as  gold, 
and  leads  the  other  to  school  every  day :  and 
poor  Alexis  is  so  clever!  he  can  read  and 
write,  and  we  think  some  day  he  will  manage 
to  get  his  bread  some  way,  if  is  health  were 
only  better.  (Msar  minds  the  cows  now,  as  I 
used.  Once  I  went  with  Florentine  to  cat 
grass  for  the  cows  at  the  top  of  a  little  hill, 
pretty  steep,  and  had  cut  a  great  deal — more 
aimost  than  I  could  carry,  for  I  was  qaite 
small  then — ^we  had  tied  the  great  load  which 
I  carried  on  my  head  with  cords,  and  fastened 
it  round  my  neck  and  waist,  and  we  set  off 
back.  I  was  quite  glad  at  having  got  so 
much,  bat  was  not  able  to  see  where  I  was 
going,  when  my  foot  slipped  at  the  steep  part 
of  the  road,  and  down  I  rolled  i)ver  and  o^er, 
load  and  all.  I  most  have  been  smothered, 
as  I  could  not  lift  it  off  me.  and  the  cords 
kepi  it  tight,  if  Florentine  had  not  thought 
of  cutting  the  cords ;  as  soon  as  she  did,  I 
was  able  to  ^t  out,  and  we  managed,  with 
two  or  three  journevs,  to  get  the  grass  home, 
which  was  a  capital  thing  for  the  covrs,  and 
we  were  all  so  glad.  It  was  so  clever  of  Flo- 
rentine to  think  of  catting  the  cords  I  " 

Sabine  would  probably  have  found  in  her 
memory  some  other  incidents  in  her  long 
and  varied  life  to  tell  me,  if  the  obstinacy  of 
the  fire  had  not  been  subdued,  and  all 
excuse  for  lingering  disposed  of.  Added 
to  which  the  shrill  voice  of  her  master 
do  WD  stairs  caused  her  to  start  away,  with 
the  parting  remark,    that  I  was  quite  at 


liberty  at  all   «lm«  to  call   her,    when 
my  Are  refosed  to  obey.  Thta  promise  of 
patronage  I  treasnie  np,  ■•  I  feel  sore  that 
every  diy  the  same  evcat  wQi  oeear ;   tne 
same  necessity  of  opening  all  the  windows  i 
to  let  out  (he  smoke,  mod  at  Ibi  mme  time 
letting  in  the  cold  Mast  wUbh  Usvs  all    ' 
stray  sheets  of  paper  aboat  the  tees^ivells 
out  the  crimson  and  white  enrtofas  bite  snp- 
plementary  drapery,  bangs  all  the  do«i,tod 
causes  nniversal  uproar ;  after  wUeh  theWgB 
blaze  energetically  ftr  a  ^w  nKMBcats,  taA 
then  sink  into  smothering  repose  amoan^ 
their  drotse.    My  hostess,  who  is  eeonomieA  ll 
of  lire,  as  most  Freaeh  people  are,  comet  \ 
smiling  into  my  roem  with  an  elaboratelv  < 
oarved  bronze  artleie  b  her   hand,  whl^ 
looks  lilie  a  jewel  caikal  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
bat  which  I  find  to  be  »  dkmuffvttte  of  lironze, 
which  she  proposes,  wMi  my  permissloo,  to 
flll  with  the  little  gtowtag  haffhamt  scraps 
of  wood  which  give  an  mmkbum  of  warmth 
to  mv  hearth,  l&e  the  bAior  tlnsdat  the  tip  \\ 
of  a  ioii-6on  representing  a  dgar,  destined  on  \\ 
the  day  of  Saint  Nicolas  to  toke  la  children 
of  all  growths.    Throaghovi  the  winter,  how- 
ever uarp  the  weather  may  ehaaee  Is  be,^ 
is  content  to  sit  in  a  firelees  took  with  hsr 
fhet  on  this  nadilne,  and  profttsm  to  be 
rendered  extremely  eomlbrtaue  hjits  inflo- 
enoe.    Her  mald»--iriien  once  set  doan  to 
work  at  their  needles,  which  Hicy  always  find 
time  to  do  for  some  hours  of  ttie  dij — hare 
no  other  warmth  than  what  a  bamUcr  ehauffe- 
rette  dispenses.    She  talks  all  the  lime  she  is 
filling  her  casket,  and  remarks  as  she  retires, 
after  namerous  acknowledgments,  "  Well,  if 
I  have  stolen  the  worth  or  two  fiuifaings,  I 
have  left  your  fire  sixpence  better."     Which 
is  quite  true ;  tor  she  nas  ft  hmky  hand  witli 
the  logs,  and  they  always  bam  sher  she  has 
placed  them  in  order. 

Monsieur,  however,  declares  that  he  sur- 
passes her  in  that  accomplishment,  as  also  in 
making  the  salad ;  conseouently,  a  standing 
contention  exists,  in  which  a  good  deal  5 
domestic  wit  and  banter  comes  into   pUj 
every  day,  relative  to  the  goodness  of  that 
indispensable  part  of  a  French  dinner,  the 
inevitable  salad.     Monsieur  Is  eertaioiy  a 
wonderful  little  man  I    There  Is  nolhiog  be 
would  not  undertake,  and  bat  Hbw  things  that 
he  cannot  do  ;  he  turns  his  hand  to  anything. 
We  have,  since  I  was  last  here,  two  rooms 
thrown  into  one  to  make  agood  dlmng-room; 
what  hand  but  his  removed  the  partition  ?— 
The  panels  of  the  three  doors  are  painted 
with  groups  of  flowers,  froit,  game,  and  other 
adornments;  who  but  he  performed  those 
miracles  of  art  T     Then  there  are  three  long 
windows  in  the  room  which  open  into  an  nglr 
dim  court ;  these  are  now,  by  his  skill,  sU 
encrusted  with  paint  to  imitate  roogh  gluB, 
and  spotted  with  glowing  stars  in  a  nMst 
animated  style.    Over  the  dining  table  i»  a 
globe  with  a  jet  of  gas,  which  makes  the 
whole  place  luminous :  his  hand  directed  the 
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pipe  from  bli  worksbop  below  and  brotight  it 
to  bttt  upon  hia  hoBplUble  board.  He  gildf 
the  namerouB  picture  fnunes  tbat  adcra  liii 
bODW,  he  places  standa  and  corner  cnpboardn, 
be  nails  down  carpelo.  be  knocks  up  curtains 
—It  U  true  tbut  he  Tails  io  msking  bis  oaila 
Krewa  keep  togctbpr  thoee  unlucky  gild 
b?ads  of  curtain  pins  irblcb,  in  gt cry  French 
house,  seem  only  placed  to  fall,  nilb  a 
clatter,  regulartj  every  time  tbe  curtain 
arc  arranged. 

Monsieur  livenr  jocose  :  he  knows  ever 
trick  al  eardi,  and  do  end  to  slelgbt  of  hnui 
mnrvela ;  be  can  send  a  nvc  franc  piec 
tbroagb  Ibe  table  and  you  benr  it  hill  into 
tumbler  beneatb,  even  while  you  think  joi 
are  balding  it  in  y«ur  band  enveloped  ui 
bindkercbief  wbicb  be  In  wbieking  away  ;  bi 
dogcau  do  things,  taugbt  by   him,  that  n<. 

(olber  dog  can.  If  an  acquaintance  boasts  oF 
baring  made  a  good  leap,  be  bas  made  o 
least  three  limes  a»  good ;  if  a  race  has  been 
nin  wcceBsfully,  he  can  run  twice  as  far  and 
list ;  he  is  (he  beet  rider  of  the  country, 
which  perbapa  is  not  sayicig  mnch  ;  and  as  foi 
fiporliuK.  no  one  baa  ever  caught  so  many 
trout  or  ruch  remarkably  large  pike.  His 
friends  are  alnaya  playing  bim  practical  joki 
but  be  is  always  more  than  even  with  them, 
and  never,  by  any  chance,  out  of  humour  if 
defeated  in  any  of  bis  plans,  as  be  hi 
etanlly  a  better  to  replnce  the  failure. 
o.ice.  not  only  invented,  but  executed  in 
miuiature,  a  break  to  ward  off  danger  In  a 
railroad  collision ;  be  was  about  to  apply  for 
a  patent  for  it,  when  deeiiiou  wan  given  Ibar 
it  would  inevIUbty  caose  tbe  death  of  all  tbi 
paaaeagen>,  even  if  II  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  trains ;  be  wsa  very  conHdenl  about  Ibis 
diBcovery,  and  eihibiW  bis  pretty  toy  of  a 
machine  on  his  table  to  all  comens  but  I  never 
aek  about  it  now,  and  have  not  heard  of  any 
new  nonilers  brought  to  light  by  his  me- 
chanical genlui.  lie  ha^  made  a  little  gutta 
pereha  Dah,  whose  tcalcs  move  and  whose 
body_  I*  inducnl  to  take  natural  cnrvea,  to 
deceive  tbe  Gnay  fools  who  trunt  in  It ;  in 
this  be  has  improved  on  (be  lumpy  model 
made  !n  England,  wbicb  was  sent  bim  as 
superior  to  Prencb  bsil ;  he  has  been  offered 
a  lar^  sum  for  his  secret,  but  declines  it. 
Monsieur  is  very  gay  and  singa  a  great  deal 
as  he  runs  up  and  down  stain,  hot  he,  ror(u- 
nately,  does  not  play  on  any  instrument,  if 
his  musical  genius  has  not  been  developed  be 
makes  It  up  in  bis  passion  for  pictures  ;  bis 
walls  arv  buns  with  rfte/"d'<f«tire»  by  unknown 
maslers  with  Impossible  dutch  names,  whose 
force  appeared  to  lie  in  solitary  windmills 
placed  on  gray  heaths,  ovenhadowed  by 
ominoui  dark  clouds  in  bundles ;  while  olbers 
come  out  grandly  in  cabinet  pictures  of  Tat- 
faced  maidens,  boldinji;  shining  brass  pots  at 
open  windows,  tbe  seats  strewn  with  carrots, 
nod  tbe  whole  adorned  with  gnudy  curtains, 
in  tbe  naiuier  of  tte  Srst-rate  mastera  In  this 
imprMilT*   ilyle.    He   bat   si   dislDterested 


friend  of  (be  Jewish  persnaaion  who  kindh 
SBCrinces  occasionally  a  miracle  of  art  of  Ibia 
description  at  bis  request — always  fur  a  good 
consideration.  Madame  is  exlremelv  sua- 
picious  of  this  friend,  and,  whenever  the  has 
an  opportunity,  Intercepts  his  letters,  and 
does  not  mention  tbe  bet  to  her  husband  that 
a  lino  occasion  iswiibiu  bis  reach  of  becoming 
possessor  of  another  treasure.  Monsieur 
cavern  a  good  deal  of  canvas  with  his 
InKpirationa  in  oil.  for  wbicb  be  Bomitimci 
buys  stnpendous  frames  at  soles,  wbicb  be 
regllda  and  bangs  up. 

Madams  never  misses  attending  the  Satui 
day  market,  even  though  the  weather  la  ut 
favorable,  and  is  always  «mart1y  drei«ed.  a 


she  In 


leighbou 


.  .  whose  cyea  she  would  n.  . 
deshabille  ;  "  for  you  conceive,''  she  justly  re- 
marks, "that  one  is  looked  upon  according  tc 
one's  costume,  and  every  one  knows  that  my 
husband  is  making  money."  Tbe  same  niol' 
actuates  her  on  Sunday  when  she  goes  lo 
twelve  o'clock  maw,  which  Monsieur,  i 
does  not  go,  slyly  deagnatea  "  Longcbamps, 
a  place  for  brilliant  toilettes."  He  is.  bo~ 
ever,  quite  as  anxious  as  his  wife  that  a 
fihould  do  bim  credit  by  her  attire,  ai 
attends  minutely  to  the  ef^ct  of  her  colours ; 
a  piece  of  connubial  care  perhaps  worthy  of 
Imitation  in  England.  Madame  Obi  has  an 
intimate  friend  who  Irequently  goes  tc 
England ;  and.  having  an  anglo-mania, 
fiirnlsbes  her  house  as  nearly  in  an  Englsb 
style  as  she  can  manaice  it.  There  is  Komo 
rivalry  between  the  two  ladles  on  this  subject ; 
and  one  piece  of  lately  acquired  furniture  I 
found  had  caused  much  anxiety,  as  well 
BdmimtioD,  in  the  breast  of  my  hostess, 
was  taken  to  see  this  coveted  oroamenl, : 
found  it  to  be  an  enormous  circular  mil 
of  tbe  old  English  school,  the  l^me  ador 
with  (be  full  complement  of  eagkr,  whi 
Bbeavca,  wreaths  of  laurel  with  berries.  ( 
trawling  Cupids.  My  evident  want  of 
lusiasm  bas  given  a  different  turn  (oUadnme 
tiu's  reelings,  and  she  baa  not  mentioned  her 
fHend'sacqulNtlon  since;  but  baa  occasionally 
thrown  out  hints  that  (be  taste  of  some  folks 
is  ■'  recofo,''  and  that  Ihey  are  apt  to  be 
Reduced  by  "  roatignott."  a  favorite  term  io 
parte  to  eiprcte  aid-fash  ion  ed  arlii^lea. 
(unot  help  being  a  good  deal  struck  by 
tbe  fact  that,  amongst  a  people  so  fond  of 
change  as  tbe  French,  there  arc  some  custuma 

_L..t    tAUr.     For  Instance,   no  new 

which  docs  not  bring  in  Its 
!  amount  of  bons-bons  and  gllta 
of  all  imaginable  sorts,  for  young  and  old. 
"  roluliona  come  and  go,  and  dynasties  sink 
rise,  but  all  France  still  keeps  consii  ' 
to  Ita  Bugar-plamH.  A  great  day,  before  i 
l^eateet,  is  tbe  sixth  of  December,  which  la 
dedicated  to  Saint  Nicolas,  a  benevolent 
patron,  whose  special  care  is  the  entertain- 
-lent  of  children.    He  used,  in  former  days, 
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his  bi8hop*B  eostame,  having  by  his  side  a  tab 
ftill  of  children,  one  of  which  was  always 
trying  to  get  oat ;  tradition  says  that  he  foond 
some  infants  starred  with  cold  one  hard 
winter,  at  a  period  beyond  the  memory  of 
man,  and  rssnscitated  them  by.  his  prayers  ; 
the  liyelv  one  in  the  tab  is  Intended  to  repre- 
sent their  sadden  retam  to  life.  If  his 
pictures  and  statues  have  been  swept  away 
in  the  course  of  progress,  his  influence  is  as 
great  as  ever,  and  the  worship  paid  him  as 
nncere. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Saint,  I  went  with 
Madame  Ob^  to  see  tiie  illumination  in 
honour  of  the  new  Emperor  of  France,  who 
was  proclaimed  in  the  market-place  in  the 
morning,  to  a  remarkably  silent  audience. 
Sabine,  on  my  return  home  as  she  placed 
my  tea  on  the  table,  with  the  philosophical 
and  familiar  remaric,  that  "no  sooner  was 
one  meal  ended  than  another  begun,"  paused 
as  if  expecting  that  I  should  ask  some  ques- 
tion ;  but  finding  I  did  not,  she  volunteered  to 
tell  me  of  a  surprise  that  she  had  prepared 
for  her  little  sister  Florentine,  the  assistant 
at  the  baker's  opposite.  '*  I  would  not  buy 
her  bons-bons,"  said  she,  with  dignity,  "  there 
wa8  no  use  in  that :  but  I  have  bought  her  a 
little  jacket,  one  of  those  pretty  knitted  ones 
which  are  so  warm  and  useful ;  not  maroon, 
because  of  the  floor,  but  a  grey  blue.  I  have 
just  run  over  the  way  to  give  it  to  her  mls- 
troRS,  who  promises  to  put  it  under  her  pillow 
when  Rhe  was  asleep :  she  will  find  it  in  the 
mornin^l^,  and  be  astonished  at  who  could 
have  put  it  there  V^ 

«•  But  she  will  think  it  was  Saint  Nicolas, 
no  doubt,"  I  remarked. 

"  Ah,  hah !"  said  she,  contemptuously  ; 
"it  is  only  the  ignorant  who  believe  such 
non?»enBe." 

She  had  given  five  francs  for  this  little 
present ;  and,  as  it  was  within  my  knowledge 
that  her  gains  for  the  month  only  amounted 
to  ten,  I  was  able  to  appreciate  the  liberality 
of  Sai>ine'S  offering,  particularly  as  I  sus- 

Sec  tod  the  chief  part  of  the  remainder  was 
estined  to  her  mother's  use  when  she  arrived 
in  the  "  cousin's  cart,"  as  was  probable,  next 
market-day. 


THE  ROVING  ENGLISHMAN. 

CARES  OP  STATE. 

I  WAS  living  in  the  capital  of  a  pretty 
Grerman  kingdom,  I  won't  say  where,  because 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story ;  but,  per- 
haps it  was  in  the  dominions  of  the  All- 
Highest  His  Royal  Majestv  the  King  of  the 
Towering  Taxes  ;  perhaps  it  was  in  those  of 
His  Effulgency  the  Margrave  of  Schwarz- 
Wurst-Schinkens-Hausen.  Let  the  discerning 
reader  choose  between  them. 

I  cannot  say  I  enjoyed  my  stay  there  very 
much,  although  I  was  living  with  Herr  Doctor 
Sclinapsgeldt,  a  little  man  of  great  reputation 
in  those  parts.    But  I  am  a  plain  Eoglishman, 


fond  of  plain  things  and  lEbin  people,  mad 
I  most  confesi  the  little  Doeior  knew   too 
much  about  Semiimmis  for  mt ;  and  I  was  so 
utterly  plagaed  and  worried  if  this  anfor- 
tunate  nobbv  of  hia,  that  I  verj  oltcn  wished 
myself  back  in  London,  and  3f»himi   with 
out  disrespect-— al  HalifiuL    Thn  ^  folk 
were  all  a  vast  deal  too  grand,  aaA  I  Wdlj 
know  to  this  moment  whether  I  was  ateined 
of  them  or  of  myself,  when  among  thea.  T^y 
were  so  proud  and  so  pompous — so  ha&|\n 
chains,  and  so  festooned  in  ribbonsL    Pco^\t 
whom  I  am  quite  aare  my  coosin,  Fanaa 
Mangold,  (utterly  n^ed    liy  Free  Tradey 
could  buy  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  ten  timei 
over,  looked  down  upon  the  Doctor  and  me 
with  such  contempt^  aad  treated  each  other 
with  such  ridicalooB  formality ;  osing  titles 
so  long  and  so  incomimlwnsiUe,  that  I  couid 
scarcely  make  no  my  mind  whether  to  laugh 
at  or  be  an^  with  them. 

Your  sufagects  of  His  AD-Hlgheit  make  flne 
caricatures.  They  are  ao  naively  aad  pleasantly 
abflord,  and  so  utterly  nneonseioai  of  it, that 
if  you  can  onlv  set  at  dellaooe  all  leiaptalioD 
to  get  out  of  humoor,  yon  mayhavelne  sport 
among  theoL  Poor,  oatentatioaa,  learned, 
silly,  heavy,  hnffy,  smoking.  soaUig .  race, 
I  can  never  remember  yon  inthoat  a  laugh. 

There  is  something  good,  too,  In  your  woo- 
drons  kootooing  to  digmties,  oh  ye  loog-endur 
ing  poets  and  philosophers  of  Towering  Taxes, 
and  I,  for  one,  love  yon  none  the  worse  for 
it.  If  I  cannot  look  upon  a  goose  with  sixteGn 
quarterings  having  the  same  awe  of  him  as  yoa 
nave,  if  a  king  and  a  cobbler  are  one  and  the 
same  man  to  me— and  I'd  as  lief  dine  with  the 
one  as  the  othei^-don*t  let  as  quarrel  about  it 

I  think,  too,  you  are  decidealy  wrong  about 
Sauer-krant ;  and,  if  I  had  been  a  Chinese.  I 
might  believe  that  I  was  sent  to  «U  it  for  mv   | 
sins.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  man  ought  to 
wash  himself  once  or  twice  between  the  begin- 
ning of  October  and  the  middle  of  Jane.  1  do 
not  approve  of  eating  black  puddings  for  sup- 
per, and  smoking  cigars  bad  or  good  until  yoa 
smell  like  a  snuff-box  :  I  should  like  you  \o 
ride  better,  and  dress  better,  than  you  do ;  I 
would  rather,  even,  vou  did  not  sleep  between 
two  feather  beds,  with  an  unequal  hay  mattrA^ 
beneath.    Your  beds  might  be  loager  and 
broader  without  positive  disadvanttge ;  your 
pillows  loss  uneasy  and  less  flaflV ;  your  wash- 
band  basins  larger  than  pie-dJ^es,  with  a 
glass  of  water  in  the  centre.    Let  us — stay 
while  I  put  on  my  glove — let  us  shake  bands. 
Your  hair  is  tousled,  my  flriend  *,  I  know  it 
always  was,  and  you  might  eomb  it,  but  yoa 
wonH.    Your  eyes  are  red ;  your  beard  ii 
rusty.    But  if  I  should   ever  want  to  know 
whether  Nimrod  was  left-handed,  and  Cleo- 
patra, spite  of  her  reputation  (for  beauty), 
had  a  cast  in  the  eye — I  do  not  know  tar- 
body  I  would  sooner  come  to  than  a  touiled- 
headed  philosopher  of  Towering  Taxes. 

They  were  wondrous  grand  folk  who  lired 
in  the  Hauptstadt    It  took  away*  the  breath 
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of  litll«  Doctor  Si:faDRp«geIdt  Munedinceevca 
to  pronounce  their  nftines ;  partlj  from  the 
tne  he  felt  wlien  Bpenking  of  Buch  augnsl 
pnKina^en,  ftnd  partly  from  the  ^heer  length 
or tbeir titles.  TbeTcwasSenlorDnrchlancbt, 
the  HcTT  rnnt  Donncrbliti.  aix  hundred  and 
Ibird  of  th&t  noble  family,  and  poBsoeaing  the 
!t  eaiii  of  eighty  pounds  a  year  to  live  up- 
wi.lcb  he  did  In  great  glory  and  impor- 
■e,  Dniling  blnselT,  and  h&viag  biB  ribands 
„. .  jn  to  him.  Then  there  wm  a  terrible  old 
curmndgeon,  one  Graf  Grab,  tcho  caa  eaid  to 
be  Immeniiely  rich — even  perhaps  to  the 
mount  of  B*e  hnndred  a  year— and  the  inside 
T  whose  boose,  still  iefa  bis  knWes  and  forks, 
hnd  Deter  been  seen  by  iuit  biimao  eye,  save 
those  ot  hie  deaf  valet.  Ho  always  appeBrcd 
a  mar  the  same  musty  old  coat,  and  (he 
name  square-toed.  nmch-endurinR  boots,  to 
black  which  was  a  mockery.  His  tenants 
brought  him  e(;g*  aud  butter,  and  nptm  these 
be  lived  in  a  houKS  as  cold,  cheerlvis,  and 
ererlast In tt- looking  as  bimi^elf.  Then  there 
WM  Her  Excellency  the  Rl-Grand  Miitrem  of 
tho  ClolhcHhorses— the  first  lidy  in  Ihr;  land 
(I  have  seen  lillle  Schnaps^eldt  turn  quite 
pale  wbcn  be  passed  ber).  She  was  a  fat  bloe- 
hoiniDg  sort  of  body,  good-bamoiired  enouKh, 
I  dare  my,  if  she  could  have  forgotten  her 
conaeqnpnoe  :  but  unluckily  she  was  haunted 
by  the  recollection  that  she  iraa  actually  o 
cousip  of  Ibo  great-granddaugbter  of  a  lady 
who  was  supposed  to  hare  won  the  heart  of 
Adolphns  the  ll^t,  and  to  have  mauaged  Ibe 
eighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
liter  part  of  a  relga  whicb  was  prematurely 
cut  short  by  a  surfeit  of  mushroomH.  ]t  was 
extremely  refreriiing  Dw  me  to  oee  the  natire 
good-hnmour  of  Her  Bixcellency  struggling 
with  Ibis  tremendous  racol lection  ;  andSnally 
being  so  conquered  and  sutidued  by  it  that 
'le  could  not,  I  rerily  bellere.  have  Wot  IV'om 
ir  upright  and  nncomfDrtablc  poaition  if  ber 
lif?  depended  on  It. 
"hen  there  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
armies.  Bfal  veteran,  whose  clothes  were 
as  tight  for  him  as  if  the  end  aud  aim  of  all 
uniform  was  to  make  the  wearer  ddcou)- 
fortnlile,  as  perhaps  it  is.  There  was  the 
factotum  of  the  All-Eighei^t,  a  bald  round 
geottcniBn  of  gay  and  debonnalre  manners, 
and  one  of  those  roguish  eyes  that  make  one 
wonder  bow  long  some  men  will  faocy  they 
an  yonng,  and  gallop  with  loose  reins  after 
tha  rolllea  of  youth  long  after  Its  graces  have 
left  them. 

But,  to  retom  to  mj  mutton!i.  A  discern- 
lug  public  will  not  readily  understaad  how  I 
and  little  Scbnapsgeldt  were  erer  admitted 
into  such  distinguished  comjnny  as  that 
which  I  have  been  speaUag  of;  inaimach 
aa  the  order  of  society  In  Germany  places 
men  of  leaming  immediately  after  boot- 
blacks In  rank.  There  were,  however,  pe- 
ar drcumstuces.  Little  Schnapsgeldt 
bad,  among  other  accomplishments,  what 
Uncle  Sodl  calls  a  great  "gift''  for  mi 


and  as  be  was  a  modest  little  fellow,  giving 
lessons  at  half  price,  be  was  very  eiteneively 
emploved  among  the  high  aristooracy  of  the 
capital,  and  1  played  second  fiddle.  It  hap- 
pened that  nt  a  parly  where  most  of  these 
notabilities  were  assembled  to  talk  scandal, 
and  to  drink  lukewarm  lea  with  lemon 
in  it,  I  met,  standing  ia  a  doorway  and 
utterly  out  of  his  element,  a  strange  crack- 
brained  little  fellow  ;  who,  I  found,  believed  in 
the  ologies  so  as  to  be  quite  bot  and  excitable 
irben  any  oftbemwere  mentioned;  divined 
people's  characters  by  their  handwriting ;  and 
alter  haviog  earnestly  solicited  permls^on  to 
feel  my  bead,  shook  his  own  despondlngly 
when  the  operation  bad  been  concluded,  and 
seemed  to  Ibink  me  a  very  improper  person 

I'erhaps.  however,  I  won  on  blm  after- 
wards ;  or  perhops,  he  was  as  otterly  exttn- 
guisbeil  and  snubbed,  as  men  of  the  kind 
usually  ore  when  dropped  Irow  the  clouds 
among  tbe  young  and  gay.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  tbit  our  icqaalntance  so  far 
ripened  iota  intimacy,  that  I  learned  Ibe 
fullowing  Blory  of  the  phrenologist,  and  bo 
assured  me  with  great  disgust  that  it  waa  a 

"  I  am  an  inventor,  «r,"  said  the  little  man, 
excitedly ;  "  a  great  inventor,  and  a  political 
economist.  Oh,  talk  to  me  about  political 
economy  if  you  like,  and  I  will  answer  you. 
Well,  sir,  in — but,  never  mind  what  year — I 
bad  a  great  idea;  so  great  indeed  uial  my 
head,  which  you  may  bave  remarked  is  de- 
ficient in  tbe  organ  of  H old ing- tightness,  hod 
gfeat  difficulty  in  retaining  it.  But  I  did 
retain  it,  sir ;  I  am  happy  to  say  that  b^  the 
help  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  keepmg  s 
watch  over  my  mind,  as  I  may  say.  sir,  I  did 
retain  it ;  and  by  the  cflbrta  I  then  made,  and 
bave  since  made  in  this  respect,  my  organ  of 
Holding- tightness,  small  as  it  Is.  is  undoubted- 
ly larger  than  it  was — a  remarkah.e  phreno- 
logical foot" 

"  So,"  said  I,  with  a  slight  yawn,  "  so ! " — 
a  little  GielamatiOD,  which  ia  enough  to 
satlsly  tbe  most  exocling  talker ;  for  it  may 
be  made  to  beor  any  meaning  whatever, 
according  lo  the  pronunciation  of  it— 

'*  So  I  Do  you  know  if  we  are  likely  to  have 
any  supper !  " 

•■  Supper  t  No,"  replied  the  inventor,  with 
a  elgb,  "  the  high  nobilily  never  give  supper  ; 
but  as  I  was  saying,  I  bad  a  great  idea ;  an 
idea,  sir.  oF  (be  greatest  importance  to  tbe 
country,  I  may  say  to  the  world.  Ah  !  I  Bee 
jou  are  incrednloua  ;  you  Englishmen  alwojra 
put  up  your  eyebrows  a(  foreigners,  bu(  it  is 

1  hastened  to  apologize,  and  tried  to  get 
away  in  Ibe  confusion  of  bowing  that  fol- 
lowed; but  it  would  not  do.  Tbe  man  of 
tbe  great  idea  bowed,  till  I  could  see  he 
shaved  Ihe  back  of  his  head  too  high  up.  but 
be  held  me  fast  by  the  button  of  a  coat  which 
I  respected,  aud  escape  was  JmpOBslhle, 
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"I  mentioned  Bsrideftto  Hit  EzceUencf 
my  unole,  who  is  Snb-depaty  Oyer-Uker-off 
of  NigfatMps  to  the  All-Highest,  tnd  he  told 
me  at  once  that  I  must  make  known  mj  idea 
to  His  Royal  Mi^y.  Delighted,  flattered, 
perhaps  intoxicated  with  the  proq»ect  of  so 
nnich  honoor ;  hoping  that  my  name  wonld 
find  a  place  hereaher  among  the  famous  of 
the  Fatherland ;  I  could  neither  sleep  by 
night  nor  eat  by  day  after  my  uncle  had 
formally  solicited  an  audience  for  me ;  and  I 
thought  of  nothinff  else  but  how  I  could 
explain  my  great  raea  in  the  moflt  flowing 
language,  ana  with  the  best  eiSect.  At  length 
the  momentous  day  came ;  my  uncle  ^eoelTed 
a  note  from  a  quarter  too  august  to  be 
named,  commanding  me  to  attend  ivfc  the 
palace  on  the  following  day  In  uniform. 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  moment,  it  makes  my 
hair  still  stand  ui»right  to  think  of  it  I  had 
no  uniform t  What  was  to  be  donet  I  had 
been,  it  is  true,  midshipman  of  the  tenth 
class  in  one  of  the  unbidlt  ships  <tf  the  German 
Nayy,  but  since  that  institution  exists  no 
longer,  I  folt  a  certain  delicacy  about  hanging 
out  ikise  colours  If  I  wore  the  uniform.  I 
took  counsel  of  my  uncle,  however,  and  he 
recommended  me  to  do  so  fearlessly.  'Cut 
boldly,  replied  tite  augur,  and  the  king  cut  it 
through  accordingly.'  In  other  words,  I 
resolved  to  wear  the  only  uniform  to  which  I 
could  pretend :  and,  by  standing  over  the 
tailor  night  and  day  (a  dreadful  duty,  for  he 
smoked  bad  tobacco  all  the  time),  my  clothes 
were  ready  by  the  time  appointed,  and  behold 
me — strapped  down  and  buckled  in  to  the  last 
verge   of  human  endurance — at  last  in  the 
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ante-room  of  the  King.  It  was  fhll  ofoflScers, 
buckled  in,  and  strapped  down,  and  puffed 
out  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  I  was 
myself,  and  they  must  have  been  equally  un- 
comfortable, save  that  they  were  more  used 
to  it.  I  do  not  know  how  I  supported  the 
wretched  two  hours  that  followed,  and  though 
I  aad  my  uncle  had  spent  more  than  a  year 
in  endeavouring  by  every  possible  means  to 
obtain  the  unspeakable  honour  which  had  at 
length  been  vouchsafed  to  me,  strangling, 
pauting,  stifling,  throttling,  red  in  the  face, 
tingling  in  the  bands,  burning  and  singing  in 
the  ears,  tightening  in  the  nose,  my  only  wish 
was  now  to  get  well  out  of  it ;  and  awaiting 
death  or  delivery,  I  at  length  sunk  down 
upon  a  chair,  resting  myself  at  the  extreme  I 
edge  of  it,  and  tilting  up  my  heels  that  by 
humouring  my  straps  and  buckles  as  much  as 
possible  I  might  get  the  only  mockery  of 
ease  which  was  attainable. 

*'Tbe  officers  clanked  their  sabres  and 
strutted  about,  and  brought  their  t^'o  armed 
heels  sharply  together  for  salute,  when  there 
was  a  new  arrival ;  and  then,  as  the  door  closed 
and  all  was  again  silent,  looked  straight  before 
them  and  breathed  hard.  I  am  sure  there 
was  not  a  man  in  that  room  who  could  have 
bent  his  neck  in  any  direction,  had  his  life 
depended  on  the  exertion. 


"  The  ieoood  hour  of  aywaitiosr  b«i  long 
paasedby,andmycrieklifteBeek  wtta  fast 
giving  WW  to  and  yieWngbdhn  an  Intoler- 
able pain  in  tbo  bsek  itMA  hMl  mat  set  in, 
when  the  foldlng-doon  were  U  last  thrown 
wide  open,  and  aa  atde-dft-esaa  eomlng  in 
dismistad  the  ollloera  oa  dutyte  the  day, 
while  about  half«ii-hoiir  aUcf  Mialwas  in- 
formed thatlt  was  impofldUa  for  tkUng  to 
grant  me  an  taditakoe, 

"  I  do  not  know  wlMther  relief  at  faM|ible 
to  unbutton  my  ooat,  or  pnin  nl  tlw  Mmof 
my  hopes,  was  tlie  Ihit  nieling'  in  my  »■&; 
bat  I  do  know  that  I  lefl  the  jwlace  witk  s 
sigh  at  the  ■ollMnff  I  had  undergone,  whkl 
carried  oflT  teveral  oaVof4he  waj  buttons  ia 
its  discharge. 

"  My  nnele  mm  valllag  Ibr  me,  expecting 
that  mv  Ihoe.  pfflMM>  migkt  have  cauflit 
some  of  the  glory  of  Ibjeafcy  during  the  in- 
terview he  expeo;6d  at  to  have  had ;  and  he 
looked  extremely  blMk  when  he  foond  the 
result  of  my  morning:    Reoonring  himself, 
however,  he  made  mamr  •^pMiew  r^ections 
on  the  grave  eana  of  nmi^  aad  how  prood 
and  gratefbl  tMr  aaUoeli  ooi^tabe  to  the 
sleepless  aazteCy  wmeh  crsr  witahes  over 
them.   Uiiliio]dqr»  V'  oaale  hit  upon  to 
much  excellmi  riMtono  wkUo  vgnning  this 
train  of  thoo^M  ttA*  te  Mud  not  help 
haranguing  oalba  nl^iaot  ta  the  ewening  tt 
a  thi  dmuani  glvaa  tj  tho  Ofvd  Histreia 
of  the  Clotheshorset. 

<''AhI  said ^, ' the  dear  King!  he  was 
so  pleased  and  aamaed  this  morning.  It  was 
delightful  to  see  Hla  Mf^jeBty,  and  the  dear 
Queen,  too.    Oh  Count  1" 

« <  To  be  sure ;  said  my  Unde  veiy  graodlj. 
'Great  aifkirs  are  the  pleasores  of  great 
minds  ;  I  hear  all  the  Miniatos  waited  upon 
His  Majesty  this  morning.' 

"  *  To  be  sure  they  did,  the  tiresooM  fellows. 
They  never  know  when  they  are  wanted. 
But  not  one  got  an  audiance — not  one,  I  as- 
sure you,  my  dear  Count.' 

"  'Not  one T '  replied  my  nnole.  '  Ah,  Hin 
Majesty  is  a  wondmal  man  to  carry  on  the 
afikirs  of  the  nation  by  his  own  unassiried 
reflections.' 

<' '  Fi  done  1  flddle-de-dee  f  '  replied  tbe 
Grand  Mistress,  annoyed  into  being  natoral. 
'  I  am  afraid.  Count,  yoa  are  a  drmocrat  ? 
The  dear  King  and  tM  sweet  Queen  were 
teaching  their  rinch  Qur  sweet  Jfigestv-s  lap- 
dog)  to  walk  upright  with  a  cocked  hat  on. 
They  spent  all  Uie  mondag  about  it,  and  1 
never  knew  His  Hi^jeaty  Ia  aucb  deVightlnl 
spirit**.' 

*'  And  this  was  the  end  of  my  Great  Ides ; 
for  when  I  p;ot  home,  I  found  that  the 
police,  in  seizing  the  pwera  of  a  newspaper 
correspondent  who  lived  next  door  to  me,  on 
the  same  floor,  had,  In  their  ceal,  paid  a  Tisit 
to  my  rooms  also ;  and,  finding  some  Import- 
ant-looking papers,  had  seized  them  at  once, 
assured  that  there  eouid  be^no  good  in 
them."  *  • 
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DOWN  WITH  THE  TIDE. 


A  TERT  dark  nlgfat  it  was,  and  bitter  cold  ; 
tbc  east  wind  blowine  bleak,  and  bringing 
with  it  ntinging  particles  from  marsh,  and 
moor,  and  fen — from  the  Great  Desert  and 
Old  Egypt,  mar  be.  Some  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  sharp-edged  vapour  that  came 
lljing  np  the  Thames  at  London  might  be 
mummy-dust,  dry  atoms  from  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  camels'  foot-prints,  crocodiles' 
batching  places,  loosened  grains  of  expression 
from  ttie  visages  of  blunt-nosed  sphynzes, 
vralfs  and  strays  from  caravans  of  turbaned 
merchants,  vegetation  from  jungles,  frozen 
snow  from  the  Himalayas.  0 !  It  was  very 
very  dark  apoQ  the  Thames,  and  it  was  bitter 
bitter  cold. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  roice  within  the  great 
pea-coat  at  my  side, "  yoa'll  have  seen  a  good 
many  rivers  too,  I  dare  say  7  " 

''  Truly,"  said  I,  "  wbsD  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  not  a  few.  From  the  Niagara,  downward 
to  the  mountain  riven  of  Italy,  which  are  like 
the  national  spirit— very  tame,  or  chafing 
suddenly  and  bursting  bounds,  only  to  dwindle 
away  again.  The  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Rhone ;  and  the  Seine,  and  the  Sa6ne ;  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Mlsrissippi,  and  Ohio ;  and 
tho  Tiber,  the  Po,  and  the  Arno ;  and  the-^ — " 

Peacoat  cooj^ing  as  if  he  had  had  enough 
of  that,  I  sidd  no  more.  I  could  have  carried 
the  catalogue  on  to  a  teazing  length,  though, 
if  I  had  been  in  the  cruel  mind. 

'*  And  after  all,"  said  he,  **  this  looks  so 
dismal  T  " 

'*  So  awful,"  I  returned,  **  at  night  The 
Seine  at  Paris  is  very  ffloomy  too,  at  such  a 
time,  and  m  probably  toe  scene  of  far  more 
crime  and  greater  wickedness  ;  but  this  river 
looks  BO  broad  and  vast,  so  murky  and  silent, 
seems  such  an  image  of  death  in  the  midst  of 
thegreai  city's  life,  that " 

That  Peaooat  coughed  again.  He  could 
not  stand  my  holding  forth. 

We  were  In  a  four-oared  Thames  Poltco 
Galley,  lying  oo  our  oars  in  the  deep  sharlow 
of  Southwark  Bridge^nnder  the  corner  arch 
on  the  Surrey  side---having  come  down  with 
the  tide  from  Yaoxhall.  We  were  fain  to  hold 
on  pretty  tight,  though  close  in  shore,  for  the 
river  was  swollen  and  the  tide  running  down 
very  strong.  We  were  watching  certain 
Tou  vi  


water-rats  of  human  growth,  and  lav  in  the 
deep  shade  as  quiet  as  mice  ;  our  light  hidden 
and  our  scraps  of  conversation  carried  on  in 
whispers.  Above  us.  the  massive  iron  girders 
of  the  arch  were  faintly  visible,  and  below  us 
its  ponderous  shadow  seemed  to  shrink  down 
to  tlie  bottom  of  the  stream. 

We  had  been  lying  here  some  half  an  hour. 
With  our  backs  to  the  wind,  it  is  true  ;  but 
the  wind  being  in  a  determined  temper  blew 
straight  through  us,  and  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  go  round.  I  would  have  boarded 
a  flreship  to  get  into  action,  and  mildly 
suggested  as  much  to  my  friend  Pea. 

'*  No  doubt,"  says  he  as  patiently  as  pos- 
sible ;  '*  but  shore-going  tactics  wouldn't  do 
with  us.  River  thieves  can  always  get  rid  of 
stolen  property  in  a  moment  by  dropping  it 
overboard.  We  want  to  take  them  with  the 
property,  so  we  lurk  about  and  come  upon 
'em  sharp.  If  they  see  us,  or  hear  us,  over  it 
goes." 

Pea's  wisdom  being  indisputable,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  sit  there  and  be  blown 
through,  for  another  half  hour.  The  water- 
rats  thinking  it  wise  to  abscond  at  the  end  of 
that  time  without  commission  of  felony,  we 
shot  out,  disappointed,  with  the  tide. 

"  Grim  they  look,  don't  they  T"  said  Pea, 
seeing  me  glance  over  my  shoulder  at  the 
lights  upon  the  bridge,  and  downward  at 
their  long  crooked  reflections  in  the  river. 

(( Very  "  said  I,  **  and  make  one  think  with 
a  shnddcr  of  Suicides.  What  a  night  for  a 
dreadful  leap  from  that  parapet! " 

"  Aye,  but  Waterloo's  the  favorite  bridge 
for  making  holes  in  the  water  from,"  returned 
Pea.  *'By  the  bye — avast  palling  lads! — 
would  you  like  to  speak  to  Waterloo  on  the 
subject  ?" 

My  face  confessing  to  a  surprised  desire  to 
have  some  friendly  conversation  with  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  my  friend  Pea  being  the  most 
obliging  of  men,  we  put  about,  pulled  out  of 
the  force  of  the  stream,  and  in  place  of  going 
at  great  speed  with  the  tide,  began  to  strive 
against  it,  close  in  shore  again.  Every  color 
but  black  Reemcd  to  have  departed  from  the 
world.  The  air  was  black,  the  water  was 
black,  the  barges  and  hulks  were  black,  tho 
piles  were  black,  the  buildings  were  black, 
the  shadows  were  only  a  deeper  shade  of* 
black  upon  a  black  ground.    Here  and  there, 

WMoue  Ma  Iflft 


"  I  meotioiMd  mr  idn  to  ** 
tDj  uncla,  who  la  Bob-dtim' 
or  Nlghhop*  to  tbe  All- 
me  ftt  onoa  that  I  mut  i 
to  m»  Bojii  Maieitj. 
p«rbapa  IntodeUed  w* 
mach  honour ;  bopbi 
And  tplufl  Iwndt' 
tbe  FatlierlMid ;  J        .^ZS'j' 
Dlght  nor  Ml  V      ,;  •sJjS*^ 


j^jibUj   called  tbs   Str»nd 
^M^^ed  lu,  but  hod  received  his 
ni^AB  mggeBtion  at  the  pro- 
pnliuaeot  h&d  Te«olTcd  to 
1  thoowiid  pound  Tor  the 
anient  in  honour  of  the 
??5^?wllMnent  took   the  hint   <B«ld 

j  jSn^  and  B&ved  the  money.  01  conrsc 
/J^pttke  of  Wellington  wrs  the  Drat 
l/p^,  aud  of  courK  he  paid  hU  pcnnj, 
,  >^^iirBC  a.  noble  lord  prenerved  It  ever- 
S  The  treadle  and  index  at  the  toll- 
1 1^  (a  most  ingenious  contrirancc  for 
'  t^fflnR  fraud  impofnible).  were  invented 
(^r.  I.ethbridKe,  then  property  man  nt 
jtji  Lane  Thentre. 

^ix  it  Buicide,  we  wanted  (o  know  about  T 
^  ffalerloo.  Ha!  Well,  he  had  eccn  a 
'^  deal  of  that  work,  he  did  aHNurc  ns.  He 
C[  prevented  Bome.  Why,  one  da;  a  woman, 
Igorieli  looking,  came  in  between  the  batch, 
Jl(pped  down  a  penny,  and  wanted  to  go  on 
wiUiout  the  chan^  1  Waterloo  Runpecled 
Ihia.  and  says  to  bia  mate,  "give  an  eye  lo 
the  E;nte,"  nnd  bolted  after  her.  She  had  got 
tD  the  third  seata  between  the  piers,  and 
on  the  pHrapct  ji  ' 

csDght  her  and  gi  „ 

police  otSee  next  morniog.  she  ^aid  It  was 
along  of  trouble  and  a  bad  hui^band. 

"  I.iliely  enough,"  observed  Waterloo  lo 
Pea  and  iryralf,  as  he  adjusted  his  chin  in  his 
shnnl.  "  There's  a  deal  of  trouble  about, 
you  see — and  bad  hnsbanda  too  '. " 

Another  ticne  a  yonog  woman  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  open  day,  got  through,  darted 
•long  ;  and  before  Waterloo  could  come  near 
her.  Jumped  upon  the  parapet,  and  shot  her- 
self over  Bidewaya.  Alarm  given,  waterolan 
pul  nZ,  lucky  escape. — Clothes  buoyed  her  up. 
'■  This  is  where  it  is,"  said  Waterloo,  •'  If 
people  jump  olT  straight  forards  from  the 
middle  ofthe  parapet  ofthebayi  of  the  bridge, 


Midom  killed  ta fanning,  but  nrr 

I,  poor  tbiiigr  ;   aiX't^izt  lir^  uf ; 

tbej  daJi  tbemulvea  npon  Iht  butti'i'^^   nf 
UieMdjgc.  liut,^aa jampal[,''^dWa(",'liia    , 
tone,  patting  hia  roreflngor  ta  alntion  tiijf    , 
rfmy  i^reat  coat ; '' jod  JDnoaStnw  ih<.- siili' 
ofthe  bay,  and  you'll  lniBule,lnii.iiiia  tin? 
stream  under  the  *lth.     What  joa^it  ^it    . 
to  do.  is  to  miod  how  yon  jump  ial   Tb-Te 
was  poof  Tom  Steele  from  Dabl'm.    \i'Aii*t 
dive!    BlesB  you,  didn't  dive  mt  *ll'.  ttil    ' 
down  so  flat  into  tbe  water,  that  be  bnb^.^  , 
breael-bone.  and  lived  two  daj^  !  " 

I  atkti  Waterloo  if  there  irere  «  favor.K 
side  of  his  bridge  for  this  dreadful  purpose* 
1!.;  rcDected,  and  tbought  ye^  theri^  ku. 
He  should  fay  the  Soncj  aid«. 

Three  decent  lookini  men  went  lfarou)>h  . 
one  day,  soberly  uid  qnielly.  and  went  en 
abreut  Tor  about  *  dozen  ^aids:  when  the 
middle  one,  he  biidk  ont.  dl  of  a  nidJcii. 
''Here   gods,  Jack  I"   and  wu  over   in    a  / 
minute,  r 

Body  found  I  Well  Wateiloa  didii't  i 
rightly  recollect  about  that.  They  wtre  '| 
compositon.  ihey  were.  ', 

He  considered  It   aatoDishlng  how  qu'wk   ' 
people  were  t    Why,  Qitre  waa  a  cab  came  of   ' 
ona  Bo\inK-idBbt,  with  a  fooBf  woman  in  it,  ] 
who  looked,  according  to  Watcrloo'i  opiniM  I 
of  her.  a  little  tbe  worse  for  liqooi;  very 
handsome  she  waB  too — very  handaame.    She 
sloppeil  the  cab  at  the  gate,  and  Mud  che'd 
pay  the  cabman  then :   niicb  she  did.  Itiougli 
there  was  a  little  hankering  about  the  fare.  . 
becauK'  at  Brat  she  didn't  seem  qaile  to  tinos  , 
where  i^he  wanted  lo  be  drove  to.     However   , 
she  pHiil  the  man,  and  the  toll  loo,  and  look- 
ing Waterloo  In  the  face   (he  Ihongbt  Flf  . 
knew  him,  don't  yoo  see  .')  said,  ''  I'll  BnUb   " 
it  somehow  1"  Well,  the  cab  went  oiT,  Icaiisf;  i 
Waterloo  a  little  doubtful  in  his  mind,  aid   | 
while  it  was  going  on  at  full  speed  the  yoong    , 
woman  jumped  out,  never  fdll.  hsrd.y  slag-  •■ 
gercd,  ran  along  the  bridge  pavement  a  Uule   . 
way  posung  several  people,  and  jamped  over  i 
from  the  Second  opening.     At  the  inqneFt  it 
was   giv'   in   evidence   that   she   had  been  .^ 
quarrelling  at  the  Hero  of  Waterloo,  and  it  ., 

was  brought  in  jealousy.    {One  of  the  n-mlU    ' 

going  over,  when  he   of  Waterloo's  experience  was,  thai  there  wM  ' 
charge.    At  the  '  a  deal  of  jealousy  about.) 

■■"'      "Doweevergetmadment"»id  Waterloo,   ■; 

in  answer  to  oa  inqniry  of  aJne.    '■  Well,   ;■ 
wc  do  get  madmen.     Yea,  ve  have  had  one   ' 
Of  two ;   escaped  from   'Sylsms,  I  suppopc. 
One    hadn't    a   balfpenny ;   and  because  I 
wouldn't  let  him  throngh,  be  went  back  a  <! 
little  way,  stooped  down,  took  a  mn.  and  . 
bulled  at  the  hatch  like  a  ran.     He  Fmatbtd 
bis  hat  rarely,  bat  his  heed  didn't  seem  no  , 
worse — In  my  opinion  on  acconnt  of  his  beiaj; 
wrong  in  II  afore.     Sometimes  people  hnvcp'l 
got  a  hal^enny.    If  the;   are  really  ■irti 
and  poor  we  give  'em  one  and  let  'em  tbroujA. 
Other  people  will  leave  things — pookel-hanJ- 
kerchieft  mostly.    I  have  ■"' '■  — ' 
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craval<  and 
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(ket  knires,  toothpicks,  studs,  shirt 

lo';^,  (generally  from  youD^  Kcnts,  early 

^e  moraing)  but  haadkerchiefs   is   the 

.-aeral  thiag. 

''Regular  ciifitoiiiers ? "  said  Waterloo. 
"Lord,  yes!  We  have  regular  customers. 
One,  such  a  worn  oat  used-up  old  file  as  you 
can  scarcely  picter,  comes  from  the  Surrey 
side  as  regular  as  ten  o'clock  at  night  comes ; 
anil  goes  over,  /thfnk.  to  some  flash  hous*"  on 
the  Middlesex  side.  He  comes  back,  be  does, 
as  reg*hur  ts  the  clock  strikes  three  in  the 
moromg,  and  then  can  hardly  drag  one  of  his 
old  ItgB  alter  the  other.  He  always  turns 
down  the  water-etairs,  conies  up  again,  and 
then  goes  on  down  the  Waterloo  Road.  He 
always  does  the  same  thing,  and  never  varies 
a  minute.  Does  it  every  nights— even  Sun- 
days. 

I  asked  Waterloo  if  he  had  given  his  mind 
to  the  possibility  of  this  particular  customer 
going  down  the  water-stairs  at  three  o'clock 
some  morning,  and  never  coming  up  again  ? 
He  didnH  think  Ma/ of  him,  he  replied,  in 
fact,  it  was  Waterloo*s  opinion,  founded  on 
bis  observation  of  that  file,  that  be  knowM  a 
trick  worth  two  of  it. 

*'  There's  another  queer  old  customer,**  said 
Waterloo,  **  comes  over,  as  punctual  as  the 
almanack,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  sixth  of 
January,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  sixth  of  July, 
at  eleven  o'clock  un  the  tenth  of  October, 
Drives  a  shaggy  little  rough  poney,  in  a  sort 
of  a  rattle-trap  arm-chair  sort  of  a  thing. 
'Wbite  hair  be  has,  and  white  whiskers,  and 
muffles  himself  up  with  all  manner  of  shawls. 
Ho  comes  back  again  the  same  afternoon,  and 
we  never  see  more  of  him  Tor  three  montha. 
He  is  a  captain  in  the  navy — retired — wery 
old — ^wery  odd— and  served  with  Lord  Nelson. 
He  is  particular  aboat  drawing  his  pension  at 
Somerset  House  afore  the  clock  strikes  twelve 
every  Quarter.  I  have  heerd  say  that  be 
thinks  it  woaldn't  be  according  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  if  he  didn't  draw  it  afore 
twelve." 

Having  related  these  anecdotes  in  a  natural 
manner,  which  was  the  best  warranty  in  the 
world  for  their  genalne  nature,  our  friend 
Waterloo  was  sinking  deep  into  his  shawl 
again,  as  having  exhaasted  his  communicative 
powers  and  taken  in  enough  east  wind,  when 
my  other  friend  Pea  In  a  moment  brought 
him  to  the  sarfiue  bv  asking  whether  he  had 
not  been  oocaslonaliy  the  subject  af  assault 
and  battery  In  the  ezeeation  of  his  duty? 
Waterloo  reeovering  his  spirits,  instantly 
dadied  Into  a  new  branch  of  his  subject.  We 
learnt  how  ''both  these  teeth" — ^here  he 
pointed  to  the  plaees  where  two  front  teeth 
were  not — ^were  knoclted  oat  by  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer who  one  night  made  a  dash  a't  him 
(Waterloo)  while  his  (the  ogly  customer's) 
pal  and  coa^jator  made  a  dash  at  the  toll- 
taking  apron  where  the  money-pockets  were ; 
how   Waterloo,   letting   the   teeth   go   (to 


Blazes,  he  observed  indefinitely)  grappled 
with  the  apron-seizer,  permitting  the  ugly 
one  to  run  away ;  and  bow  he  saved  the 
bank,  and  captured  his  man,  and  consigned 
him  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Also  how, 
on  another  night,  "  a  Cove  "  laid  hold  ok 
Waterloo,  then  presiding  at  the  horse  gate  of 
his  bridge,  and  threw  him  unceremoniously 
over  his  knee,  having  first  cut  his  head  open 
with  his  whip.  How  Waterloo  *'  got  right," 
and  started  after  the  Cove  all  down  the 
Waterloo  Rood,  through  Stamford  Street, 
and  round  to  the  foot  of  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
where  the  Cove  "  cut  into  "  a  public  house. 
How  Waterloo  cut  in  too  ;  but  how  an  aider 
and  abetter  of  the  Cove's,  who  happened  to 
be  taking:  a  promiscuous  drain  at  the  bar, 
stopped  Waterloo;  and  the  Cove  cut  out  again, 
ran  across  the  road  down  Holland  Street,  and 
where  not,  and  into  a  beershop.  How  Water- 
loo breaking  away  from  his  detainer  was 
close  upon  the  Cove's  heels,  attended  by  no 
end  of  people  who,  seeing  him  running  with 
tlie  blood  streaming  down  bis  face,  tliought 
something  worse  was  "  up,"  and  roared  Fire! 
and  Murder !  on  the  hopeful  chance  of  the 
matter  in  hand  l>eing  one  or  both.  How  f  ^e 
Cove  was  ignominously  taken,  in  a  shed  wht?e 
he  had  run  to  hide,  and  how  at  the  Police 
Court  they  at  first  wanted  to  make  a  sessions 
job  of  it ;  but  eventually  Waterloo  was  allowed 
to  be  *'  spoke  to,"  and  the  Cove  made  it  square 
with  Waterloo  by  paying  dis  doctor's  bill 
(W.  was  laid  up  for  a  week)  and  giving  him 
**  Three,  tun."  Likewise  we  learnt  what  we 
had  faintly  suspected  before,  that  your  sport- 
ing amateur  on  the  Derby  day,  albeit  a  cap- 
tain, can  be — "  if  he  be,"  as  Captain  Bobadil 
observes,  *'  so  generously  minded  " — anything 
but  a  man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman  ;  not  suf 
ficiently  gratifiying  his  nice  sense  of  humor  by 
the  witty  scattering  of  fiour  and  rotten  eggs 
on  obtuse  civilians,  but  requiring  the  forther 
excitement  of**  bilking  the  toll,"  and  "pitch- 
ing into"  Waterloo,  and  "cutting  him  about 
the  head  with  his  whip ; "  finally  being,  when 
called  upon  to  answer  for  the  assault,  what 
Waterloo  described  as  '*  Minus,"  or,  as  I  hum- 
bly conceived  it,  not  to  be  found.  Likewise 
did  Waterloo  inform  us,  in  reply  to  my  inqui- 
ries, admiringly  and  deferentially  preferred 
through  my  friend  Pea,  that  the  takings  at  the 
Bridge  had  more  than  doubled  in  amount, 
since  the  reduction  of  the  toll  one  half.  And 
being  asked  if  the  aforesaid  takings  included 
much  bad  money,  Waterloo  responded,  with  a 
look  far  deeper  than  the  deepest  part  of  the 
river,  he  should  think  not ! — and  so  retired 
into  his  shawl  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Then  did  Pea  and  1  once  more  embark  in 
our  four-oared  galley,  and  glide  swiftly  down 
the  river  with  the  tide.  And  while  the 
shrewd  East  rasped  and  notched  us,  as  with 
jagged  razors,  did  my  friend  Pea  impart  to 
me  confidences  of  interest  relating  to  the 
Tham*^  Police ;  we  bctwecnwhiles  finding 
**  duty  boats  "  hanging  in  dark  corners  under 
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banks,  like  weeds — our  own  was  a  "  super- 
vision  boat '' — and  tbey,  as  they  reported 
''  all  right !  *'  flashing  their  hidden  light  on 
xiB,  and  we  flashing  ours  on  them.  These  duty 
boats  had  one  sitter  in  each  :  an  Inspector  : 
and  were  rowed  *'  Ran-dan/'  which — for  the 
information  of  those  who  never  graduated,  as 
I  was  once  proud  to  do.  under  a  fireman-wa- 
terman and  winner  of  Kean's  Prize  Wherry : 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  tuition,  took  hun- 
dreds of  gallons  of  rum  and  egg  (at  my  ex- 
pense) at  the  various  houses  of  note  above  and 
below  bridge  ;  not  by  any  means  because  he 
liked  it,  but  to  cure  a  weakness  in  his  liver, 
for  which  the  faculty  had  particularly  recom- 
mended it — may  be  explained  as  rowed  by 
three  men,  two.  pulling  an  oar  each,  and  one 
a  pair  of  sci/lls. 

Thus,  floating  down  our  black  highway, 
sullenly  frowned  upon  by  the  knitted  brows 
of  filackfriars,  Southward,  and  London,  each 
in  his  lowering  turn,  I  was  shown  by  my 
friend  Pea  tliat  there  are,  in  the  Thames 
Police  Force  whose  district  extends  from 
Battersea  to  Barking  Creek,  ninety-eight  men, 
eight  duty  boats,  and  two  supervision  boats ; 
aod  that  these  go  about  so  silently,  and  lie  in 
Wriit  in  such  dark  places,  and  so  seem  to  be 
nowhere,  and  so  may  be  anywhere,  that  they 
have  gradually  become  a  police  of  prevention, 
keeping  the  river  almost  clear  of  any  great 
crimes,  even  while  the  increased  vigilance  on 
shore  has  made  it  much  harder  than  of  yore 
to  live  by  "  thieving  "  in  the  street**.  And  as  to 
the  various  kinds  of  water  thieves,  said  my 
friend  Pea,  there  were  the  Tier-rangers,  who 
silbiilly  dropped  alongside  the  tiers  of  shipping 
in  the  Pool,  by  night,  and  who,  going  to  tlie 
companion-head,  listened  for  two  snores — 
snore  number  one,  the  skipper's  ;  snore  num- 
ber two.  the  mate's — mates  and  skippers  always 
snoring  great  guns,  and  being  dead  sure  to  be 
hard  at  it  if  they  had  turned  in  and  were 
asleep.  Hearing  the  double  fire,  down  went 
the  Rangers  into  the  skippors'  cabins  ;  groped 
for  the  skippers'  inexpressibles,  which  it  wtis 
the  custom  of  those  gentlemen  to  shake 
off,  watch,  money,  braces,  boot<.  and  all 
together,  on  the  floor ;  and  therewith  made 
off  as  silently  as  might  be.  Then  there  wen* 
the  Lumpers,  or  labourers  employed  to  unload 
vessels.  They  wore  loose  canvas  jackets  with 
a  broad  hem  in  the  bottom,  turned  inside,  so 
as  to  form  a  large  circular  pocket  in  which 
they  could  conceal,  like  clowns  in  pnutomimes, 
packages  of  surprising  sizes.  A  great  deal  of 
property  was  stolen  in  this  manner  (Pea  con- 
fided to  me)  from  steamers ;  first,  bccausR 
steamers  carry  a  larger  number  of  small 
packages  than  other  ships ;  next,  because 
of  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
obliged  to  be  unladen  for  their  return 
voyages.  The  Lumpers  dispose  of  their 
booty,  easily,  to  marine  store  dealers,  and  the 
only  remedy  to  be  suggested  is  that  marine 
store  shops  should  be  licensed,  and  thus 
brought  under  the  eye  of  the  police  as  rigidly 


as   public-houses.     Liiiii]pen  also    emuggle 
goods    ashore    for    the   erevt    of    vesKela. 
the    smuggling    of    tobacco  it    so    conjii- 
derable,    that  it  is    well  worth  the    while 
of  the  sellers  of  smuggled  tobMoo  to    ut^e     l 
hydraulic  presses,  to  squeeze  a  m^j^  pound 
into   a  package  small   enough  to  be   con- 
tained  in  an  ordinary   pocket.    Kcit,  said 
my  friend  Pea,  there  were  the  Tmckm— less 
thieves  than  smugglers,  whose  businesHvas 
to  land  more  considerable  parcels  of  goodie  i>nn 
the  Lumpeit  could  manage.     TbcysomeUBc« 
sold  articles  of  grocery,  and  bo  forth,  to  lu 
crews    in  order  to  eloak  their  real  calling, 
and  get  aboard  without  suspicion.     Many  cf 
them  had  boats  of  their  own,  and  made  monej. 
Besides  these  there  were  the  Dredg^ermon. 
who,  under  pretence  of  dredging  np   coals 
and  such  likefVom  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
hung  about  barges  and  other  undecked  craft, 
and  when  they  saw  an  opportnnity,  threw  any 
property  they  could  lay  their  bauds  on  over- 
board :  in  order  slyly  to  dreclge  it  up  when 
the  vessel  was  gone     Sometimes  they  <lexter- 
onsly  used  their  dredg«>fl  to  whip  tirty  any- 
thing that  might  lie  within  resch.    Some  of 
them   were   mighty   neat    at  this,  and   ib« 
accomplishment   was  called   dry    dred^iin*^.  \ 
Then,  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  property,  s^uch 
as  copper  nails,  sheathing,    hard\%ood.   &c.. 
habitually  brought  away  by  shipwrigbts  and 
other  workmen  from  their  employers'  yanlp. 
and  disposed  of  to  marine  store  dealorp.'manj 
of  whom    escaped   detection    tbrou;>h   hard 
sweariug,  and  their  extraordinary  artful  wax? 
of  accounting  for  the  possession  of  stolen 
property.    Likewise,  there  were  special  plead- 
ing practitioners,  for  whom  barges  ••  drifted 
away  of  their  own  selves  " — they  bavin.::  do 
hand  in  it,  except  first  cutting  them  loa'-e!  and 
afterwards     plundering      them — innoci-Dt-s 
meaning   no  harm,  who  had  the  miEfortuno 
!  to  observe  those  foundlings  wandering  about 
the  Thames. 

We    were    now  going  in   and    out,   with 
little   noise   and   great   nicely,    among    the 
tiers  of  shipping,  whose   many   hull*,  lyin;: 
close    to;:ether,   rose  out  of  the    water  like 
black  streets.     Here  and  there,  a  Nrotch.  an 
Irish,  or  a  foreign   steamer,  getting-  up  htr 
tteani  as  the  tide  made,  lotiked  with  bvr  gn'nt 
chimney  and  high  sides,  like  a  quiet  factory 
among    the  common    buildings.    \ow.    the 
streets    opened    into     clearer  spact»s,    now 
coutracted    into  allays:  but  the  tiers  were 
so  like  houses  in  the  dark,  that  I  could  almost 
have   believed  myself  in  the  narrower    l>yo- 
ways  of  Venice.     Everything  was  wonderfully  . 
still  ;  for,  it  wanted  full  three  hours  of  flood,  'I 
and  nothing  seemed    awake  but  a  dog  here 
and  there. 

So  we  took  no  Tier-rangers  captive,  nor  any 
Lumpers,  nor  Truckers,  nor  Dredgermen.  nor 
other  evil  disposed  person  or  persons;  but 
went  ashore  at  Wapping  where  the  old 
Thames  Police  office  is  now  a  station  house, 
and    where   the   old   Court,   with   its  cabin 
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window!  looking  on  the  riTer,  is  a  quaint  | 
eharge-room :  with  nothing  worse  in  it  nsnmlly 
than  a  stuffed  cat  in  a  glau  case,  and  a 
portrait,  pleasant  to  behold,  of  a  rare  old 
Thames  rolice  officer,  Mr.  Superintendent 
Evana,  now  succeeded  by  his  son.  We  looked 
over  the  charge  books,  admirably  kept,  and 
found  the  preTcntion  so  good,  that  there  were 
not  five  hundred  entries  (including  drunken 
and  disorderly)  in  a  whole  year.  Then,  we 
looked  into  toe  store-room ;  where  there  was 
an  oakhum  smell,  and  a  nautical  seasoning  of 
dreadnought  clothing,  nuge  yam,  boat  hooks, 
sculls  and  oars,  spare  stretchers,  rudders, 
pistols,  OBtlssBce,  and  the  like.  Then,  into  the 
cell,  aired  high  up  in  the  woodcmrall  through 
an  (^leninglike  a  kitchen  plate-rack :  wherem 
there  was  a  drunken  man,  not  at  all  warm, 
and  very  wishful  to  know  if  it  were  morning 
yeL  Then,  into  a  better  sort  of  watch  and 
ward  room,  where  there  was  a  squadron  of 
stone  bottles  drawn  up,  ready  to  be  filled 
with  hot  water  and  applied  to  any  unfortu- 
nate creature  who  might  to  brought  in  appa- 
rently drowned.  Finally  we  shook  hands 
with  our  worthy  fHend  rea,  and  ran  all  the 
wav  to  Tower  Hill,  under  strong  Police  sus- 
picion occasionally,  before  we  got  warm. 

MY  SHADOWY  PASSION. 

I  AX  stating  nothing  but  a  simple  truth, 
when  I  declare  that,  without  any  previous 
acquaintaoce  with  its  owner,  I  fell  in  love 
with  a  shadow.  Who  that  has  seen  Made- 
moiselle Cento,  In  the  beautiful  vision  of 
''  Ondinc,"  dancing  in  simulated  moonlight, 
has  not  felt  that  if  wme  capricious  power 
had  made  the  daoeer  invisible  ana  left 
the  shadow,  he  might  easily  have  fidlen  in 
love  with  the  grsceltal,  flitting  shade  upon 
the  ground  T  But  mine  was  simply  a  shadow 
on  a  blind.  To  worship  a  symbol,  without 
any  correct  idea  of  the  attributes  of  that 
which  it  symbolises,  is  idolatry :  and  into 
this  idola^  t  fell.  I  knew  mv  danger.  If 
disappointed,  I  should  not  be  able  to  console 
myself  by  saylnc.  "Ah,  well !  it  was  of  Julia 
or  Louisa  that  I  was  thinking  after  all."  I 
had  begun  with  a  shadow ;  and  let  the  sub- 
stance turn  out  what  It  might,  I  must  be 
content. 

I  admit  that  it  was  my  own  flinlt  While 
those  who  fkll  in  love  with  a  snbstance,  do  so 
unsuBpeetingly — entrapped  by  over  confidence 
In  themselves,  or  led  into  it,  like  Bewsdict, 
by  the  sohemes  of  others — I  deliberately  re- 
solved to  eultivate  my  passion  in  the  teeth 
ofmnch  disooaragement "  Surely,'*  I  thought, 
for  something  else  within  me  thought  witliout 
deigning,  tluflong  afterwards,  to  apprise  me 
of  its  conclusions),  **  in  loving  a  shadow,  all 
else  must  be  shadowr,  even  to  the  common 
dan^rs  of  love."  An  argument  of  which 
I  might  hare  ftmnd  a  hundred  analogies  to 
demonstrate  the  ikllacy.  But  my  mind  was 
obstinately  made  up.     I  sat  at  the  window 


of  my  solitary  room,  as  soon  as  the  oil-lamps 
hung  across  the  narrow  straggling  street 
were  lighted,  and  watched  the  window  nearly 
opposite— sitting  in  the  dark  that  I  might 
not  be  observed.  There  was  the  shadow  to 
be  seen  every  evening,  and  just  above  it,  the 
complete  outline  of  a  sleeping  bird  in  a  cage, 
hanging  by  a  cord.  Whether  this  object, 
whose  form  I  watched  so  intently,  was  old 
or  young,  ugly  or  pretty,  sour  or  good-tem- 
tempercd,  I  did  not  know.  I  saw  -only  that 
it  was  a  woman,  and  that  it  did  not  wear 
spectacles.  My  feeling  for  some  time  might 
have  been  one  of  mere  curiosity  ;  for  never 
in  the  day-time,  when  the  blind  was  up,  could 
I  see  there  the  slightest  trace  of  woman 
or  birdcage.  Soon  after  dusk  the  curtain 
would  drop  suddenly,  the  light  came,  and 
there  was  the  bird  and  my  shadow,  working 
or  sometimes  (as  I  fancied)  reading.  At  first 
I  thought  that  I  could  smoke  very  well  in  the 
dark,  and  that  I  would  sit  and  watch  from 
sheer  lack  of  a  more  definite  purpose.  My 
first  intimation  that  curiosity  was  changing 
into  love,  was  my  readiness  to  construe  all 
indications  to  the  advantage  of  the  shadow. 
Blind  to  its  defects— as  when  men  are  ena- 
moured of  a  substance— I  persisted,  when  the 
outline  was  altered  from  some  cause,  in  be- 
lieving that  the  very  fairest  form  that  it  ever 
assumed  was  its  true  one— on  unreasonable 
belief;  since,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
light,  the  ugliest  features  may  be  made  to 
show  well  in  shadow — while  the  prettiest 
may  become  hideouslv  distorted.  llut  who 
but  a  man  wilfully  blinded  would  not  have 
felt  serious  doubts  when  that  face — sometimes 
of  ordinary  dimensions — become  ridiculously 
elongated,  when  that  bosom  suddenly  grew 
to  matronly  breailtb  ;  when  a  nose  would 
sometimes  fiatten  like  a  negro's,  and  again 
grow  out  to  unusual  length — only  once  in  a 
whole  evening  becoming  an  ordinary  nose — 
at  which  time  alone  I  capriciously  l>elicved 
that  the  was  standing  with  mathematical 
exactness  between  the  lamp  and  the  blind. 
To  see  (when  I  indulgently  supposed  that  she 
had  taken  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  stooped 
to  pick  up  sometning)  her  form  suddenly 
shoot  up,  till  I  could  not  see  her  head,  and  she 
stood  there,  looking  like  a  decapitated  girafl'e ; 
and  sometimes  to  behold  her,  from  some 
cause,  as  suddenly  crushed  down  into  a  dowdy 
likeness  of  a  caravan  dwarf— was  enough  to 
provoke  the  laugh  that  is  fatal  to  a  wavering 
passion.  But  no ;  I  might  have  been  im- 
patiect  at  these  distortions,  but  I  was  too  far 
advanced  for  laughing. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  narrow,  strag- 
gling street,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  the 
Rue  d'Aimettc,  in  the  City  of  Rouen — since 
pulled  down  for  the  approaches  to  the  great 
square  of  St.  Ouen,  ana  re-built  with  houses 
very  different  fVom  those  old,  overhanging, 
low-doored,  and  small-windowed  tenements 
;  of  beams  and  stone-grey  plaster,  in  which  we 
I  lived.     I  was  a  stranger,  without  a  firlend  in 
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Ronen.  Mr.  GnindS,  the  celebrated  historian 
(whose  aeqaaintance  I  had  made  In  Paris), 
had  employed  me  to  decypher  ancient  Englisn 
and  French  mannserlpts,  in  the  library  of 
N6tre  Dame,  for  his  use  in  writing  his  well- 
known  History  of  the  Parliament  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  a  labour  that  occupied  me  many 
months.  And  thus  my  days  were  spent  in 
straining  my  eyes  over  yellow  parchments, 
and  my  evenings  in  watching  the  shadow  on 
the  blind. 

I  had  felt  lonely — very  lonely  :  perhaps 
this  contributed  to  my  interest  in  the  uiadow. 
It  was  winter  time,  and  my  labours  in  the 
library  ceasing  at  dusk,  my  evenings  were 
proportionately  long.  One  afternoon,  a  fog, 
of  the  old  familiar  colour  of  the  parchments  I 
had  been  poring  over,  came  creeping  up  fh>m 
the  river,  till  I  could  not  distinguish  the 
opposite  walls.  That  night,  I  betook  myself 
gloomily  to  read  beside  a  miserable  fire.  The 
next  night  was  foggy  again.  No  Platonism 
could  be  more  abstract  and  self-sufficing  than 
my  passion  :  but  if  I  were  to  be  denied  the 
very  lightest  food  that  ever  love  was  nourished 
on,  I  felt  that  it  must  be  starved  into  action. 
Therefore,  the  next  afternoon,  meeting  the  fog 
creeping  up  the  street  again  a  little  after  sun- 
set, 1  went  directly  over  to  the  porter's  lodge 
of  the  house  opposite  ;  and,  hainng  remarked 
to  the  porter  (whom  I  knew  slightly)  that  it 
was  very  foggy,  asked  him  who  lived  on  the 
second  floor  on  that  side  of  the  house. 

The  porter  glanced  at  the  hooks  fbr  hang- 
ing the  lodgers'  keys  within  the  lodge,  and 
answered,  "  M.  La  Roche." 

**  What  is  his  business  r' 

"  I  never  knew.    I  am  not  curious." 

Now,  it  is  a  general  maxim,  that  when  the 
porter  of  a  large  house  in  France  does  not 
know  the  business  of  any  one  of  the  lodgers, 
that  lodger  must  be  engaged  in  concerns  of 
a  secret  and  extraordinary  nature.  This  fact, 
therefore,  I  noted. 

"  Has  he  a  wife  ?"  I  asked  nervously. 

"  No ;  only  a  sister." 

''Indeed I  I  never  saw  either  him  or  his 
sister." 

"  Very  likely ;  he  seldom  goes  out  except 
at  night ;  and  the  young  lady  scarcely  ever, 
unless  she  walks  in  the  garden  behind  the 
house." 

"  And  his  name,  you  say,  is " 

"  Hush !"  said  the  porter,  suddenly  turning 
towards  the  door.  1  turned  also,  and  saw 
there  a  tall  man,  with  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders, 
long  dark  hair,  and  a  iace  with  such  hideous 
features  and  such  a  repulsive  expression, 
that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  uttering 
some  exclamation. 

*' Any  letters  for  me,  M.  Gr^goire?"  asked 
the  stranger. 

'*  None,  sir,"  replied  the  porter ;  and,  to 
my  great  relief,  the  hideous  countenance 
disappeared. 

"  That  was  M.  La  Roche,"  said  the  porter, 
when  he  was  gone. 


''  Indeed !  is  his  sister  thea- 


-"I  was 
about  to  add  '*  like  him,"  bat  eosld  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  pat  a  qaesUonisimportaot  ; 
so  I  merely  said.   **  older  or  Tsoinr  than 
he!" 

^  Younger.    Bat  if  700  riioold ^ 

"What!" 

"  If  you  should  wish " 

Without  in  the  slightest  degree  dhUag 
the  drift  of  his  question,  I  interropted  UaVj 
saying,  "  Oh  no !  not  at  all ;  I'm  moeh  dUicel 
to  you,"  and  hastened  ost.  \\ 

Shall  I  call  it  a  proof  of  mj  inihtnation :  v  \' 
shall  I  regard  it  (as  I  dU  tlien)  as  an  indica-  > 
tion  of  the  high  and  eflwrisl  nature  of  my 
sentiment,  that  I  shnnk,  thas  instinctively. 
lh>m  a  personal  Imowledge  of  the  owner  of 
ray  shadow  T  I  am  inclineS  to  take  credit  for 
it  The  event  of  all  this  (is  yon  are  aware,  if 
yon  are  a  philosopher)  esters  not  into  this 
question.    1  have  a  right,  in  detesdiog  mj 
conduct  at  that  time,  to  Ukkt  my  stand  where 
I  stood  at  that  time.    I  miriit  (sons  would 
say)  at  once  have  qaestioned  the  porter,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  have  saved  myself  the  folly  of 
wasting  my  time  night  after  nlg^t  But  I 
was  not  wasting  my  time.    The  eBotlonal  ,. 
part  of  my  nature,  and  the  diyinest  laeolty  o(  \ 
imagination,  must  be  nourished,    if  I  am  to  i 
become  in  all  parts  well  proportioned :  and 
for  these,  illusions  are  an  excellent  food.    If 
the  contemplation  of  a  mere  shadow  will  serve 
to  lift  me,  and  keep  me  for  manj  days  above 
the  smoke  and  air  of  this   dim  spot,  then, 
although    I   may  suddenly    drop    down   to 
earth   again,   I   shall    carry    with   me   the 
benefit  of  that  pure  atmosphere  tliat  I  have  1 
breathed ;  the  quality  of  the  spirit  will  be  ; 
improved,  which  I  take  to  be  the  aim  of  ail  / 
education.  '1 

After  this  defence.  I  trust  that  no  one  wfU 
think  contemptuously  of  me  when  I  relate 
that,  on  the  following   afternoon,  ny  old 
enemy,  the  fo^,  having  missed  his  way,  and 
wandered  (as  I  heard  afterwards)  about  the 
marshes  behind  the  Faubourg   d'£aoplet,  I 
planted  myself  again  at  the  window,   and 
watched  as  before.    But  this  time  the  bird- 
cage was  there  with  the  bird  (still  standing 
upon  one  leg,  and  with  his  head  sank  fnto  his 
neck,  motionless  on  his  perch),  but  mrAmdow 
was   not.    Afterwards,  horrible    soMtitute! 
the  gigantic  brother  must  have  walked  across 
the  room  towards  the  window ;  tat  I  saw  the  1 
shape  of  bis  hideous  head  >ppev  at  the  top 
of  the  blind,  and  slowly  sink  (Uke  the  ghost  of 
Banquo),  till    the   whole    dreadful  spectre 
vanished.    When,  after  an  hour's  watching,  I 


stand  a  moment  before  sitting  down,  and, 
with  arms  upturned,  arrange  Its  back  hair, 
and  fix  it  again  with  a  comb— did  I  have  no 
misgivings  T  No  thoughts  of  the  poaubility  of 
a  family  likeness  ?  I  did  ;  but  I  deliberately 
sefused  to  entertain  them,  and   inhospitably 


droTe  tbem  out  as  soon  as  thej  presented 
themselves. 

But  one  day  fkte  willed  that  (unlike  the 
dog  in  the  fable)  I  shoald  drop  my  shadow 
for  a  substance.    I  was  in  the  cathedral  on  a 
I    Sunday  afternoon,  listening  to  the  chaunting 
of  the  singers  hidden  In  the  choir,  when  sud- 
denly catching  the  dull  sound  of  the  closing 
of  the  baize-coTered  door  behind  me  I  looked 
round  involuntarily,  and  saw  such  a  pretty 
face,    that  I  secretly  felt  it  (in  spite  of  my 
philosophy)  to  be  worth  all  the  rhadows  in 
the  world.    I  will  not  describe  it ;  first,  be- 
cause those  romancists  who  delight  to  cata- 
logue etch  separate  item  of  beauty,  with  all 
the  minuteuess  of  a  slave  merchant  haggling 
with  the  Sultan's  eunuch,  have  never  vet  been 
able  to  present  to  my  imagination  the  total 
of  a  human  fkce :  and  next,  l^ause  todeficribe 
it  in  detail  would  give  a  false  impression  of 
that  sudden  glance  in  which,  without  taking 
account  of  the  character  of  her  nose,  cr  the 
colour  of  her  eyes,  I  saw  that  she  was  beautiAi  I. 
Into  the  poor-box  I  saw  her  drop  a  coin,  and, 
let  the  truth  be  told,  without  any  apparent 
desire  to  conceal  her  charity  from  the  world. 
Then  she  passed  on ;  and  taking  one  of  the 
straw  chairs  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and 
balancing  it  on  two  legs — as  is  customary  in 
French  churches — ^leaned  over  the  back  of  it, 
aud    in  that   devout  posture    began  (as    I 
charitably  hoped)  to  say  her  prayers.    And 
now,  as  I  sat  behind    her,  a  symmetrical 
figure,   dressed  in  black,  a  lace  veil,   flung 
back,  as  well  m  a  pair  of  chocolate-coloured 
boots  became  deeply  interesting.  '*  The  tvran- 
nv  of  material  forms,"  as  a  German  philoso- 
pher would  say, "  was  re-established.''    How 
could  a  poor  shadow,  a  mere  negation  of  light, 
a  nothing,  owing  its  existence  (if  it  could  be 
called  an  existence)  solely  to  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  a  something,  prevail  against  these 
attractions,  whiob,  in  a  bar  of  wintry  sun- 
light, falling  through  the  high  arched  win- 
dow, were  each  a  r^lty,  with  a  shadow  into 
the  bargain  T    Aasuredly,  if  I  had  thought 
of  my  fSbadow  in  that  moment,  the  proba- 
bility  of  some  resemblance,  however  small, 
existing    between  a    brother  and  a    sistet. 
would  have  seemed  to  me  to  have  increased 
ten-fold. 

The  attendant  was  lighting  the  candles, 
when  she  rose  to  go  away,  passing  me  again 
■o  closely  that  she  brushed  my  foot  with  her 
dress,  and  by  that  wondrous  touch  rendered  me 
entirely  dew  to  the  singing  in  the  choir.  When 
the  baize-covered  doordMnmed  U>,  again,  and 
the  idnging  in  the  choir  broke  out' afresh,  the 
hymn  that  thsv  were  chaunthig  was  such  a 
worthless,  old-nshioned,  hacknied  tune,  sung 
with  such  preposterous  energy  and  noise,  that 
it  was  intolerable.  Had  not  my  thoughts 
been  occunted  with  the  chocolate  boots,  I 
had  assurealy  not  endured  it  so  long.  *'  How 
Jarring,"  thought  I,  as  I  walked  on  tip-toe 
towards  the  baiae-covered  door,  *'  is  this 
tasteless  music ;  in  a  church,  more  rich  in 


workmanship  than  the  bridal  lace  veil  of  a 
queen." 

O  daughters  of  the  early  world,  whose  ears 
and  fingers  yielded  gold  enough  to  make  a 
monstrous  idol!  not  less  than  you,  the 
Norman  woman  worships  gauds  and  trinkets. 
As  I  came  out  from  the  cathedral  porch, 
behold,  I  saw  a  pair  of  chocolate  boots  stand- 
ing quite  still  in  the  light  fh>m  a  shop  front 
— ^the  very  first  of  a  row  of  jewellers'  windows, 
all  glittering,  shameless,  in  the  Sabbath  after- 
noon. It  was  but  for  a  moment,  but  the 
pang  that  It  caused  me  was  the  first  penalty 
I  paid  for  my  interest  in  a  substance.  When 
the  chocolate-coloured  boots  walked  away,  I 
walked  away  too  ;  and,  as  it  happened  by  Uie 
fi2ne  street  I  was  not  following  them.  I 
(i>ercly  took  the  way  to  my  homo ;  but, 
through  street  after  street,  the  owner  of  the 
boots  kept  still  before  me,  till  the  turned  at 
last  into  the  Rue  D'Aimette.  Drawing  nearer 
to  the  house  where  I  had  so  often  seen  the 
shadow  on  the  blind,  a  hope  that  hardly 
dared  declare  itself  made  my  heart  throb  like 
wine  poured  out  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle. 
Only  a  few  yards  from  the  door  she  looked 
back  for  a  moment  and  hesitated.  Perhaps 
she  thought  that  some  one  bad  followed 
her.  A  child  watching  a  spinning  teetotum 
dying  out  upon  the  line  that  separates  a 
prize  from  a  blank,  knows  something  of  the 
anxiety  that  I  felt  at  that  moment  But 
I  was  soon  relieved.  I  saw  her  distinctly 
enter  the  very  house,  and  in  spite  of  all 
doubts  which  (considering  the  great  number 
of  families  always  living  in  a  large  house 
in  France)  I  might  reasonably  have  cherished 
still,  I  decided  at  once  that  this  was  the 
identical  substance  of  the  shadow  I  had  wor- 
shipped. 

With  what  anxiety  did  I  watch  the  blind 
that  night !  fancying  how,  if  by  some  trans- 
migration I  could  become  that  bird,  I  would 
Sretend  to  be  asleep  like  him,  and  sometimes 
ear  her  talking  secrets  to  herself,  or  humming 
tunes,  or  laughing  suddenly  at  some  recollec- 
tion, and  many  other  notions  of  the  kind, 
none  of  which  had  ever  come  Into  my  head 
till  I  fell  away  from  the  wiser  form  of  shadow 
worshii).  But  that  time  I  think  she  sat  behind 
the  light,  for  I  saw  nothing  but  the  birdcage, 
and  I  went  to  bed  in  an  ill-humour,  having  said 
bitter  things  against  my  landlady,  because  • 
ray  candle,  being  loosely  set  up,  fell  out  of  ' 
its  socket  as  I  walked  with  it  across  the  ' 
room. 

Having  now,  as  I  believed,  seen  the  original   . 
of  the  shadow — my  passion  began  to  ripen   * 
fast    No  more  fogs  compelled  me  to  visit  the 
porter  again  ;  for  which  reason  I  determined 
to  visit  him  without  compulsion,  and  renew 
our  conversation. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Grdgoire." 

"  Good  morning,  sir." 

''You   were   saying,    'that   if  I   should 
wish '" 

''  Yes ;  I  remember.    To  see  a  really  pretty 
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girl,  jou  should  go  to  the  Cathedral  any 
Saoday  afternoon  " — 

**  I  know,"  I  interrupted.  "  A  young  ladv 
of  common  height,  black  hair  and  eyes,  small 
nose,  clear  skin,  black  shawl  and  dress,  and  a 
pair  of  chocolate  boots." 

"  And  wears  a  bonnet,"  he  added ;  the  latter 
article  being  extremely  rare  in  Rouen  at  that 
time,  and  generally  considered  as  a  mark  of 
great  gentility. 

''  Mr.  Gr^goire,"  I  said,  "  a  place  where  I 
may  see  so  l^autiful  a  face,  any  Sunday  after- 
noon, is  worth  knowing.  It  Is  no  fault  of 
Yours  that  I  accidentally  discovered  this 
beibre  you  had  an  opportunity  of  completing 
your  information.  I  am  not  so  mean  as  to 
take  advantage  of  this  £eu:L  Do  me  the  favour 
— if  you  are  a  loyal  man — of  accepting  a  por- 
trait of  his  migesty  King  Louis  Philippe." 

Mr.  Gregoirc  took  a  bright  five-firanc  piece 
that  I  gave  him ;  and,  gently  remonstrating, 
depoHited  it  in  a  greasy  leathern  bag,  which 
he  drew  from  somewhere  under  his  blouse ; 
while  I,  having  laid  this  foundation  of  our 
friendship,  and  judging  it  well  to  pretend  to 
have  at  present  no  other  feeling  than  curiosity 
towards  the  owner  of  the  chocolate  boots, 
said,  "  Ah,  well  I  Beauty  does  not  Interest 
me.  A  mere  shadow  has  been  hitherto  the 
object  of  my  gallantry.  I  think  I  can  dis- 
pense with  anything  more  substantial  at 
present" 

This  must  have  been  quite  unintelligible  to 
Mr.  Gregoire,  but  he  was  a  quiet  man,  and 
*'  nil  admirari "  (though  be  did  not  know  how 
to  say  it  in  Latin)  was  his  motto.  This  was 
all  that  passed  between  us  at  this  interview. 

For  six  days  I  saw  the  shadow  on  the 
blind  J  on  the  seventh  I  met  the  substance  in 
the  Cathedral ;  which  seemed  to  me  now 
like  a  very  ^eat  deal  of  dry  bread  to  a  very 
small  quantity  of  sack.  On  the  eighth  day 
I  entered  the  porter's  lodge  again,  with  a 
nosegay,  and  a  letter,  and  another  five-franc 
piece. 

"  Monsieur  Gregoire,"  I  said,  with  a  little 
hesitation,  "if  you  would  do  me  the  favour  to 
give  this  note  and  these  flowers  privately  into 
the  hands  of  the  lady  they  arc  addressed  to." 

''Mademoiselle  La  Roche!"  he  exclaimed, 
with  apparent  surprise,  the  superscription 
catching  his  eye. 

"  I  have  known  her  long."  I  said,  thinking 
to  relieve  him  of  responsibility  in  having  pre- 
viously given  me  information  about  her  : 
"  that  is  to  say  her  shadow." 

"Her  shadow?"  said  the  porter,  looking 
puzzled. 

*•  Yes.  Her  window,  you  know,  is  opposite 
mine." 

"It  is." 

"  On  the  blind  of  that  window,  long  before 
I  knew  Mademoiselle  La  Roche,  I  used  to  see  \ 
and  take  an  interest  in  her  shadow.    So,  you  \ 
see,  although  vou  first  gave  me  her  name,  and 
told  me  that  that  ugly  fellow  was  her  brother, ' 
our  acquaintance  is  not  your  fault."  ' 


"Englishmen   are  so  eecntric,"  9%il    iti^ 
porter. 

I  felt  tempted  to  unfold  tote  a  little  of 
my  theory  of  shadow  wordiJp,biliecollectJDff 
the  fate  of  the  whiniBical  sathorcfA  Journej 
round    my  Room,  who,    havini  ^egon    to 
explain  philosophically  a  simple  qoakioQ  from 
his  man-servant,  stopped  short  on  pocdting 
that  his  pains  were  thrown  away,  sal  vas 
thence  triumphantly  supposed   to  haveWn 
posed  by  the  latter,  I  determined  ratbei  vo  i 
submit  to  be  considered  eccentric.  ' 

"  J  may  depend  on  yoo,''  I  said. 

"  My  word  of  bonoor,'' replied  Afr.  Gr^goirt. 
with  the  grace  and  digmty  of  a   crowue<i 
king.    My  candle  mighthave  fallen  out  of  iu 
socket  many  times  that  night,  before  I  could 
have  found  It  in  my  heart  to  say  a   biucr 
thing  against  my  landlady.    I  had  seen  my 
shadow  again,  and  the  bfad-cage,  and— what 
more  important  than  all  that  night— I  had  also 
seen  the  shadow  of  a  nosegay  in  a  vaste,  placed 
between  the  light  and  the  wiiidow,  according 
to  a  request  in  my  letter.    Three  days  after 
— I  know  not  by  what  mcaii»— I  leceivcd  a 
note. 

"  Sir,--Your  whimsical  descriptio:i  of  your 
interest  in  my  shadow   has  amused  me  to 
much,  that  I  have  tried  to  persuade  myseU 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  receiving  from 
a  stranger  so  pure  and  eracefhl  a  proent  as 
a  few  flowers.  I  placed  them  near  the  window 
last  night,  as  yon  requested.     You  eat  you 
have  seen  me  lately.    I  entreat  you  to  avoid 
meeting  roe  at  present    Y'ou  who  have  fo 
long  shown  yourself  capable  of  silence  must 
promise  me  to  remain  strictly  faithful  to  mj 
shadow  for — say  six  months.    By-acd-by  too 
shall  know  the  reason  of  all  this.  Mtanwfa'ile. 
if  you  obey  me,  it  will  be  a  strong  proof  of 
your  sincerity.    But  above  all.  do  not  maie 
the  porter  of  the  house  in  which  1  live  your 
confidant  in  this  matter.      Address  me,  in 
future,  at  my  friend  Mademoiselle  Polart*9. 
Rue  Robec,  No.  8.   Mj  brother  has  already 
seen  you  in  the  '  loge,'  and  he  is  very  sus- 
piciouH.    Marie  Stuabt  La  Roche." 

"  Six  months  I "  I  repeated,  as  i  finished  tlie 
reading  of  this  letter.    "  Would  that  I  bad  to 
toil  seven  years,  as  Jacob  toiled  for  Rachel ; 
(bat  you  might  see  the  strength  and  endur- 
ance of  my  love.    I  read  it  a  dozen  timcf,  and 
wondered   if  a  Frenchman,  wfto  had  been 
familiar  with  the  words  from  cMMbood,  could 
see  more  meaning  in  themthaa  I  did.    I  ana- 
lysed  even  the  subscription— the  bearlleM 
French  form  of  *' assurance  of  esteem  and  dis- 
tinguished consideration,"  which  I  have  not 
thought  it  worth    while   to  transcribe,   and 
found  a  meaning  in  every  word.    But   that 
constant  craving,  which  distinguished  my  new 
sentiment  from  its  original   form,  began  to 
trouble  me.    A  shadow  every  day,  with  the 
occasional  feast  of  a  letter,  seemed  to  me  a 
very  spare  diet  for  a  strong,  hearty,  growing 

Sassion   like  mine.    The  love  of  Jacob  for 
achel,  I  felt,  must  have  been  of  a  very  cool,  j^ 
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baoiDeav-Uke  character,  and  not  at  all  to  be  next  night,  I  watched  till  I  saw  the  door 

compared  with  mine.    "  I  most  have  been  a  of  the  porter's  lodge  open,  and  I  glided  in 

fool,"  thought  I,  *'to  think  of  pleasing  a  and  crept  up  the  stairs.    I  thought,  if  I  conld 

Fi«Dcbwoman,  by  being  ready  to  wait  for  her  listen  at  the  door  a  moment,  and  perhaps  hear 

any  length  of  time."     Before  I  went  to  bed  her  voice,  which  I  had  never  heard  yet,  it 

that  nignt  I  had  despatched  another  letter  to  would  be  a  relief.    There  was  a  lamp  on  the 

the  address  she  had  indicated.     This  was  her  staircase,  but  it  was  nearly  burnt  out,  and  I 

reply  : —  groped  my  way  up  in  the  dark.    I  listened  at 

«  Sir-I  amire  yoa  that  your  idea  of  my  *»««•  ^jo'''  ^"*  S"""!?  kT  ""^i?^"^-    ^  ^i^*** 

toother's  character  is  qnite  a  mistake.    He  fs  came  through  the  keyhole,  and  a  curiosity- 

no  tyrant.    If  I  condemn  my«lf,  at  present,  w*»ich  was  perhaps  my  secret  motive  m  com- 

to  almost  total  fecloflion,  it  is  because  I  feel  ^«K  there-prompted  me  to    ook    through. 

it  to  be  necessary  for  his  sake.    I  may  confide  ^ut  I  was  disappomted.    I  could  see  no  one, 

to  you  the  ftujt,  that  his  present  occupation  is  "^^^  anything  more  suspicious  than  aBreplace 

such  that  we  otanot  admit  strangeri  here-  ^^  »  P^jt^^e  on  the  wall, 

not  even  a  servant    Judge,  then,  how  neces-  J  ^^  ^^''^  "y  ^y?  from  side  to  side,  to 

sary  to  him  is  the  presenct  of  one  upon  whose  *^*  ««'  yjj^t  i  range  of  right  over  the  room 

prudence  he  knoWshe  can  dependT  Adieu.  '^•  ijossible,  and  was  wholly  absorbed  in  my  cx- 

§e  discreet  and  patient.  pectation .  of  seeing  something  remarkable 

«  iLiaE  Stuart  La  Roche."  ^^^^}  f^\^y}»Y  »"^^«^^y  gr^ped  by  both 

arms  from  behind. 

Here  was  a  tantalising  mystery,  indeed  !  "  I  kaow  you,"  said  a  voice,  "  though  we 

Her  brother's  occupation  required  a  beautiful  are  in  the  dark.    I  am  tempted  to  throw  you 

and  accomplished  girl  to  shut  herself  up  headlong  down  the  well  of  the  staircase." 

I  (except  going  to  church  once  a  week)  for  six  ^'  Let  go,"  I  said,  struggling. 

I  months,  never  so  much  as  showing  her  &ce  "  Scoundrel  I  spy !  "  he  exclaimed, 
at  the  window,  save  when  the  blind  was  '^  Let  go  I  "  I  repeated,  still  striving  in  his 
down  at  nighL     What  honest  business  could  terrible  gripe,  **  and  I  will  explain  my  con- 
explain  that  T     Was  that  monster— as   far  duct  frankly." 

removed  from  her  in  mind   as   in  body—  *' I  know  your  purpose,"  he  repeated,  giv- 

persuading  an  inexperienced  girl  to  aid  him  ing  me  a  sudden  swing  ronnd  that  hurled  me 

iu  some  dShonourabie  pursuits;  bringing  her,  against  the  opposite   wall,  and  taking  my 

perhapit,  to  ruin  with  him  ?     Was  he  a  mid-  place  at  the  door.    "  I  suspected  you  the  first 

night  robber  or  assassin  7    I  thought  of  his  time  I  saw  you.    You  ha^  been  prying  here 

hurculean    form,    and    of  some    mysterious  before." 

murders  lately  committed  in  the  streets  of  the  Scarcely  able  to  hear  his  last  words,  I  felt 

city,  and  pictured  him  stealing  up  the  dark  so  exasperated   with*  his   violence,    that   I 

staircase  at  night — ^like  Osrdillac  the  jeweller  rushed  at  him,  and  struck  him  several  times 

— fresh  from  some  horrible  deed.     This  must  with  my  fist    Immediately  after,  the  blows  of 

be  it :  unless  he  was  a  coiner.  Yes :  he  might  a   stick  began  to  fall  upon  my  back  and 

be  a  coiner ;  he  wag  a  coiner  ;  I  had  no  doubt  shouldirs,  like  the  strokes  of  two  blackHmiths 

of  it     Till,  lying  in  bed  awake,  it  struck  me  beating  at  the  same  piece  of  iron  on  an  anvil, 

that  he  was,  perups,  a  political  conspirator.  Warding  off  the  blows  with  my  arm,  I  ni&hcd 

This  would  account  for  the  desire  for  privacy,  at  him  again;  but  a  second  time  he  hurled 

He  had  papers  about    He  was  making  an  me  against  the  wall,  and  suddenly  opening 

infernal  machine.    It  would  not  do  for  his  the  door,  be  entered  and  closed  it  in  my  face, 

sister  to  expose  her  beauty  to  the  world,  and  turning  the  key. 

attract  strangers  to  watch  about  there.  Other-  My  position  was  embarrassing.  To  batter 
wise,  what  was  there  particularly  dangerous  the  door  would  have  been  as  ridiculous  as  to 
in  my  being  in  the  porter's  lodge  ?  This  have  been  caught  listening  there.  I  resolved 
milder  hypothesis  seemed  to  me  a  sudden  to  retreat,  and  meditate  some  scheme  for 
inspiration.  "She  is  in  hourly  danger,"  I  vengeance  at  leisure.  I  walked  about  the 
said,  **  Dark  plots  are  forming  aronnd  her ;  streets  for  some  time,  and  thought  of  the 
barrels  of  gunpowder  are  under  her  bed.  stanzas  in  Corneille's  tragedy,  in  which  the 
Her  brother,  with  horrible  imprecations,  Cid  describes  the  conflict  of  love  and  honour, 
forbids  her  to  pry  into  their  contents.  She  when  called  upon  to  avenge  the  insults  of 
sees  a  dreadftil  machine  with  rows  of  iron  Don  Gomez.  From  this,  it  will  be  snpposed 
barrels,  and  is  t«ld  to  ask  no  questions.  Her  that  my  bruises  were  not  of  a  serious  char- 
brother  mysteriously  implores  her  to  keep  acter :  but  my  humiliation  was  great  I 
at  home,  and  like  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  would  have  given  an  Aldine  copy  of  Kras- 
creature,  she  renounces  all  for  him."  mus,  with  the  signature  of  Montaigne  upon 
My  suspicions  became  more  and  more  the  title  paj^c  (if  I  had  possessed  a  copy  of 
painriil ;  but  I  did  not  dare  to  hint  them  to  ;  Erasmus  with  that  valuable  addition),  to 
her.  In  spite  of  her  ii\junction,  I  watched  in  have  known  whether  his  sister  was  in  her 
the  cathedral  unobserved,  and  saw  her  again,  room  durinjr  our  fracas.  I  passed  by  the 
dressed  exactly  as  before.  I  thought  she  i  window  and  saw  a  light  there,  hut  no  sliaduw. 
lookiMl  paler,  sjid  her  Uuce  haunted  me.     The  '  I  determined  to  go  home  and  write  a  long 
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letter,  in  which  I  hinted  mj  suRpicione  of  her 
dangler,  and  intrcated  her  to  confide  all 
to  me. 

Her  replj  was  longer  coming  this  time. 
Meanwhile  the  horrible  brother  haunted  me  ; 
I  compared  him  to  that  fhrions  and  nnreason- 
a1)le  genii,  who  would  hear  no  explanation 
from  the  unfortunate  merchant,  who,  peace- 
fully eating  his  meal  bj  the  waynide,  and 
flinging  his  date  stones  over  his  shoulder,  had 
unintentionally  knocked  out  his  miserable  one 
eve.  There  was  cunning,  malignity,  and  in- 
justice, and  even  a  consciousness  of  supernatu- 
ral power,  all  to  be  discerned  in  that  hideous 
countenance,  that  I  had  never  forgotten  since 
the  moment  when  it  suddenly  appeared,  set 
in  the  frame  of  the  porter's  doorway.  I  knew 
he  had  not  walked  up  the  sttdrs  when  he  found 
me  at  the  door  :  I  must  have  heard  him  if  he 
had.  He  was  probably  at  a  few  thousands  of 
leases  distance,  engaged  in  some  nefarious 
business  ;  when  knowing  by  some  means  that 
I  was  looking  through  his  keyhole,  he  van- 
ished, and  in  a  moment  reappeared  behind  me 
on  the  landing.  This  might  naturally  have 
leil  me  to  suspect  that  his  sister  was  some 
wrinkled  old  hag,  whom  his  magic  art  made 
beautiful,  in  whatever  eyes  he  pleased  ;  but  it 
did  not  And,  herein,  I  cannot  blame  myself, 
consistently  with  my  philosophy  of  illusions. 
For  I  hold  that  Titania  was  blessed  even  in 
her  love  for  Bottom,  the  weaver,  and  was 
not  at  all  to  be  pitied  until  the  spell  was 
bi  okcn. 

This  was  the  third  letter  that  I  received 
from  Miss  La  Roche : — 

♦*  Sir, — I  am  much  grieved  that  you  should 
have  BulTcrcd  from  my  brother's  violence  on 
my  account.  How  could  you  be  so  mad  as  to 
enter  the  house  after  I  had  told  you  the 
danger?  My  brother  is  very  unreasonable, 
but  yon  must  be  patient  with  him  and  forgive 
him,  as  I  do  for  my  sake.  I  will  explain  to 
you  evervthing — as  I  might  have  done  at 
first,  if  I  had  forseen  this  misfortune.  My 
brother,  I  assure  you  again,  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  monster  which  your  imagina- 
tion has  pictured  him.  His  personal  de- 
fects, I  am  sure,  do  not  prejudice  you 
ajrainst  him ;  and  his  slight  failings,  in 
other  respects,  I  think  you  will  forgive  when 
you  know  him  better.  Listen  then,  to  the 
simple  explanation  of  the  mystery  which 
has  so  troubled  you.  Five  years  ago,  my 
brother  was  a  chemist ;  he  served  the  dyers 
with  ingredients  for  dyeing.  One  day  he 
heard  that  Jacob  Garcia,  a  Spaniard,  had 
discovered  a  new  scarlet  of  more  brillian- 
cy than  had  hitherto  been  known,  and  that  he 
had  sold  his  secret  for  a  million  of  francs. 
My  brother's  mind  was  captivated,  and  he  be- 
gan to  experimentalise  for  further  improve- 
ments. The  pursuit  became  a  passion  ;  he 
pave  up  his  business  and  came  to  Rouen — 
our  native  city — to  continue  his  experi- 
ments in  secret.  Drawing  near  (as  he  as- 
sures me)   to  the  attainment  of  his  object. 


he  is  become,  aflcr  five  ttiw'  research,  more 
and  more  anxious  lest  hu  «crct  should  be 
stolen  from  hioL    For  this  retton  h<*  never 
allows  any  stranger  to  enter  Wre.    His  ap- 
paratus and  materials  are  ahiji  exposed, 
and  the  slightest  trace,  he  Inajbei.  might 
afford  a  clue  to  bis  mystery.   I  bvretold  bim 
that  he  exaggerates    the    dangtr,  Wt  bis 
anxiety  only  increases.    It  has  htoomt  ilmost 
a  mania ;    and  bis  eccentric  aad  isni^Aible 
nature,  I  feel,  will  not  be  improTedima^di  | 
labours  are  ended. 

"  This,  sir,  is  why  I  entreat  jon,  at  praod, 
to  be  contented  with  my  diadow. 

'-  Mabb  Stvabt  La  Roghb.^ 

Here  was  a  reasoniUe  explanation.     TThr. 
of  course,  I  migbt  have  gnened  all  this,  hoi 
for  an    unfortunate   vopenmty  to  imagine 
marvels.     How  could  I  nlBeientlv  apologise 
to  this  noble  and  disintcfcstcd  girl,  for  mj 
absurd  suspicions.    Her  wise  and  gentle  tone, 
her  devotedncfls  to  ber  brotber,ber  compos 
si  on  for  fulings — that  biggest  froof  of  a 
thoughtful  mind — ^made  me  afibsned  of  my 
own  weakness.    I  wrote  to  ber  again  pro- 
mising to  wait  patiently,  and  exnring  my 
folly  on  the  plea  of  mj  anxiety  for  ber  «fl- 
fare  ;  and  assuring  her  that  since  ber  expla- 
nation, I  felt  tbe  highest  respect  and  esteem 
for  her  brother.     I  confess,  however,  that  dt 
antipathy  for  bim  was  not  diminidied,  sod 
that  if  I  happened  to  go  out  late,  I  had  co 
desire  whatever  to  meet  bim  in  oar  lonelj 
street. 

My  labours  in  the  library  were  now  endfyl. 
and  nothing  but  my  sbadowy  corresponded 
retained  me  in  Bouen.  One  Snnday  I  rv- 
solved  again  to  watch  for  ber  in  the  Cafbcdnl. 
concealing  myself  as  before.  She  carao  as 
usual,  and  wore  chocolate  boots  again.  Staod- 
ing  behind  a  pillar,  I  saw  ber  once  moro  po 
out  by  the  baize-covered  door.  When  1  thou  shl 
that  she  had  time  enough  to  disapp^^ar, 
I  went  out  also.  But,  as  I  stood  in  the  porch 
again,  I  saw  her,  to  my  astonishment,  f^tandin^ 
with  a  stranger,  talking,  in  the  very  ceatro 
of  the  market-place  I  Could  it  be  pos^iMe 
that  this  storv  of  ber  brother's  pursuits  ^  as 
but  an  ingenious  fiction  intended  to  dnvfre 
me,  and  prevent  me  for  some  parpof*  di<:- 
covering  that  she  bad  another  lover  ?  1  coald 
not  believe  that  It  must  be  sooe  relative.  She 
had  said  that  they  were  natives  of  Bouen  \ 
they  had  of  course  connections  in  tbe  city. 

She  took  his  arm,  and  they  walked  awav 
together,  while  t  followed  ibem  at  a  distance, 
determined  to  note  any  fortber  indicatiotM  of 
the  nature  of  their  acquaintance.  Keeping 
close  in  the  shadow  of  the  bouses,  in  a  narrov 
lane,  I  saw  the  stranger  place  his  arm  roond 
her  waist,  which  she  suffered  without  resisting, 
and  they  walked  on  thus  till  they  came  to  tbe 
street  in  which  she  lived.  Tbere  they  stopped, 
as  if  deeming  it  imprudent  to  go  further  to- 
gether, and  stood  again  talking  for  fomt 
time  at  the  comer  of  the  lane.    At  last  I  saw 
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them  embraeed  each  other,  so  long  and 
earaetUj,  that  I  felt  the  OTidence  of  her 
treachery  to  be  complete ;  and  finally  they 
aeparated,  and  walked  away,  in  opposite 
directions,  in  the  same  street 

I  liad  never  imagined  sach  daplicity.  Soch 
a  heaatifnl  girl  to  turn  out  the  cnnningest 
hypocrite  I  had  ever  met  with  1  All  my  old 
sosplclons  of  her  liorrible  brother  were  at  once 
revlyed.  I  shuddered  to  think  what  might 
have  been  her  real  motive  in  trying  to  keep 
my  passion  idive  fbr  six  months.  Perhiqw  to 
give  her  time  to  draw  one  victim  into  her 
brother's  power,  before  beginning  with  me. 
At  any  rate,  I  resolved  to  overtake  her,  and 
tax  her  at  onee  with  her  faithlessness,  in  order 
to  remove  all  ground  for  doubts.  So  I  walked 
after  her  rapMly  till  within  a  few  yards  of 
her,  when  she  heard  my  footsteps  and  turned 
round. 

**Ja  that  you,  Adolphef  "  she  said,  for  the 
overhanging  roofli  made  it  quite  dark  upon 
the  pathway. 

''Mo,"  I  answered,  coming  forward.    "It 
I  i»  I— another  of  your  lovers — ^your  shadow- 
worshipper.    You  know  me." 

*'  There  is  some  mistake,  sir."  she  said, 
evidently  trembling.  '*  The  darkness  has  de- 
ceived you." 

'*  No,''  I  answered, "  tiiere  is  no  mistake  " — 
for  I  took  her  trembling  for  a  sign  of  guilt 
'*  I  am  your  simple  correspondent,  to  whom 
you  told  that  pleasant  story  about  the  dye. 
Do  you  not  blush  a  deeper  scarlet  than  Jacob 
Garcia  ever  discovered  7  " 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  mean,  sir,  by  Jacob 
Garcia,"  she  interrupted. 

"  Jacob  Garcia  the  Spaniard,  I  mean  :  he 
who  set  your  fiendish  Iwother's  head  a-fire, 
till  he  gave  up  the  chemistry  busine8s,  and 
shut  himself  up  with  yon,  and  became  very 
irritable,  and  could  not  bear  yon  to  look  out 
of  window." 

''Indeed,  sir,"  she  said,  "there  is  some 
mistake.  I  have  no  brother.  I  don't  under- 
stand you.    Prav  let  me  go." 

"  I  am  not  mistaken,"  I  persisted.  "  Ton 
think  I  have  only  seen  yon  onee ;  but  I  have 
watched  yon  many  times  in  the  Cathedral.  I 
have  discovered  your  duplicity,  this  very 
night  Miss  La  Boche,"  I  continued  impres- 
sively, intending  to  warn  her  of  the  results  of 
BuflhihlthleanesB 

"  No,  sir,  indeed,"  she  interrupted,  "  that 
is  not  my  name.  I  have  heard  that  name 
somewhere— I  don't  know  where.  My  name 
is  Mademoiselle  Antoinette?  my  other  name 
is  Duchemin." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  sidd  I,  *•  you  have  a  lively  fancy. 
You  can  invent  names — whole  histories  when 
you  please.  Serpent,  contes  that  you  know 
who  I  am." 

"  For  shame  1 "  die  said,  beginning  to  shed 
tears ;  "  yon  would  not  dare  to  insult  me 
thus,  if  Adolphe  were  near.  He  would  kill 
you  on  the  spot" 

"  Your  tean  betray  yon,"  I  said,  with  the 


stem  perseverance  of  Milton's  Sampson  ;  "  I 
am  satisfied.    Henceforth " 

Bat  my  manner  becoming  very  impressive 
at  this  point,  she  shrank  bock  in  alarm ;  and 
then,  seising  the  opportunity,  she  darted 
away,  and  in  a  moment  disappeared  through 
the  entrance  to  her  house. 

In  spite  of  my  philosophical  theories,  I 
felt  compelled  to  take  the  ordinary  view  of 
things  which,  in  calmer  moments,  I  diould 
have  undoubtedly  rejected.  I  was,  in  short, 
vexed  at  having  been  her  dupe,  and  tempted 
to  rush  up  the  stairs  again,  and  provoke  her 
Goliah  of  a  brother  to  instant  combat  I 
felt  that  I  could  have  returned  from  the  fight, 
carrying  in  my  hand  his  hideous  head  (with 
the  expression  of  contemptuous  defiance  with 
which  he  began  the  strife  still  upon  its 
features),  swiuffiug  it  to  and  firo,  by  its  long 
black  hair,  with  very  great  satisfaction.  It 
would  have  been  sweet  to  hang  his  scalp  at 
my  girdle.  I  could  have  felt  great  pleasure 
in  drinking  beer  out  of  bis  skull  in  the  Scandi- 
navian paradise.  All  which  ideas  passed 
through  mv  mind  while  I  was  crossing  the 
road,  and  before  I  had  caught  sight  of  my 
shadow,  seated  as  usual  in  its  shadowy  chair. 
When  I  saw  this,  my  mind  was  troubled. 
She  had  not  had  time  to  mount  the  stairs 
and  take  ofl:  her  bonnet ;  I  suspected  that  the 
brother's  magic  was  again  employed  to  de- 
ceive me ;  but  the  bare  possibility  of  the 
porter  having  made  some  mistake  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  crossed  the  road  again,  and 
entered  the  lodge. 

"  Mr.  Grogoire,"  I  said,  **  did  you  not  tell 
me  that  tiie  name  of  my  opposite  neighbour 
is  La  Roche  ?" 

"  Without  doubt" 

"  And  that  she  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Cathe- 
dral any  Sunday  afternoon ;  that  she  was  of 
common  height :  had  black  hair  and  eyes : 
wore  chocolate  ooots:  and  never  appeared 
without  a  l)onaetT" 

"  Pardon,"  replied  the  porter  ;  "  you  con- 
found two  people.  I  spoke  then  of  Mademoi- 
selle Aotoiiiettt — a  very  different  person." 

"  But  /  was  speaking  of  Miss  La  Roche 
You  told  me  that  was  my  neighbour's  name." 

"  I  did.  But,  said  I,  if  you  wish  to  see  a 
really  pretty  young  woman,  look  at  Mademoi- 
selle Antoinette,  or  rather  I  UMiant  to  say  so 
when  you  stopped  me." 

I  was  confouuded. 

"  Monsieur  is  so  hasty — so  very  eccentric," 
said  the  porter,  following  up  his  advantage. 
"But  you  said  you  knew  Mademoiselle  La 
Roche  ;  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  say  anything 
against  her. 

"  Against  her  I"  said  L  "  What  is  there 
to  be  said  against  her !  Speak  ;  I  shall  not 
be  offended.  You  may  depend  upon  my 
secrecy." 

"  Mademoiselle  La  Roche  is  a  very  good 
young  woman,"  replied  Mr.  Gr^goire,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders;  "and  they  say  a  very 
sensible  young  woman  " 
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«Bat  in  face,"  said  I  instinctiTelj  inter- 
preting the  shrug  of  his  shoalders,  *'  is  the 
▼ery  connterpart  of  her  horrible  Ivrother.  Is 
it  not  so  r' 

"  Not  quite  80  Qglj,'*  said  the  porter,  shmg- 
ging  his  shoulders  again. 

That  shmg  was  sufBcient  I  fled  precl- 
pitatelj,  and  the  next  morning  departed  for 
Paris,  without  even  having  seen  or  desiring 
to  see  the  object  of  mj  tmlj  shadowy 
passion. 


OLD  ECHOES. 

Yov  wonder  that  mj  taan  abonld  flow 
Id  llfttening  to  that  simple  •train ; 

That  thoae  nnakiUVil  aoandi  ahoold  fill 
My  soul  with  Joy  and  pain — 

How  can  you  t«Il  what  thonghti  it  sttaa 
Within  my  heart  again? 

Yon  wonder  why  that  eommoa  phrase, 

So  all  unmeaning  to  your  ear. 
Should  stay  me  in  my  merriest  mood, 

And  thrill  my  soul  to  hear- 
How  can  yon  tell  what  ancient  charm 
Has  made  me  hold  it  dear? 

Ton  smile  to  see  mo  turn  and  speak 
With  one  whose  ccmTerse  you  deeplaei 
Yon  do  not  see  the  dreams  of  old 

That  with  his  rolce  arise- 
How  can  yoa  tell  what  links  haye  made 
Him  sacred  In  my  eyes? 

O,  those  aro  Voices  of  the  Past, 

Links  of  a  broken  chain, 
TV'ings  that  can  bear  me  back  to  Times 

Which  cannot  como  afrain; 
Yet  God  forbid  that  I  should  lose 

The  echoes  that  remain? 


TRAVEL  ON  TRAMP  IN  GERMANY. 

LUBECK  TO  BERLIX. 

Bt  right  of  churches  full  of  relics,  antique 
bnildinji:^,  places  curiously  named,  LQbeck  ip, 
no  doubt,  a  jewel  of  a  town  to  antiquarians. 
Its  streets  are  badly  paved,  but  infinitely 
cleaner  than  the  streets  of  Hamburgh.  I  did 
not  much  wonder  at  that,  for  I  saw  no  people 
out  of  doors  to  make  them  dirty,  when  I  ex- 
posed myself  to  notice  from  within  doors  as  a 
solitary  pcdcptrian,  upon  my  way  to  take  a 
letter  to  a  goldRmitb  in  the  market  place. 
The  market  place  is  a  kiud  of  exchange,  a 
square  building  with  an  open  court  in  the 
centre,  around  which  there  Is  a  covered  wapr 
roofed  quaintly  with  carved  timbers.  In  this 
building  the  mechanical  trades  of  Labeck  are 
collected,  each  trade  occupying  a  space  ex- 
clusively its  own  under  the  colonade.  Here, 
all  the  tradesmen  are  compelled  to  work,  but 
not  permitted  to  reside.  Each  master  has 
his  tiny  shop-front  with  a  trifling  show  of 
goods  exposed  in  it,  and  his  small  workshop 
behind,  in  which,  at  most,  two  or  three  men 
can  be  employed.    In  some  odd  little  nooks 


the  doors  of  thew  banm ■>  wrrmnged,  that 
two  masters  cannot  go  cut  of  a^joiDin^  pre- 
mises at  the  same  time  wHhost  oolllBioo. 

Though  my  friend  in  Ltibedk  vn  a  straoger, 
as  a  brother  jeweller  he  gsm  ■•  fiiendlj 
welcome.  Having  inquired  iito  my  re- 
sonroes,  he  add,  *^Toa  mnat  tika  the  vta/t- 
eifm."— "  It  is  like  becging,"  I  mmcred.— 
"Nonsenae,"  he  replied:  ** yon  f^ for  it 
when  yon  are  in  work,  and  hare  aii|^  to  it 
when  travelling."— "Bat  I  mi|^t  M  em- 
ployment, on  inqviiy." — **  Do  not  be  tliiMd, 
my  fHend ;  there  ia  not  a  job  to  be  dons  in 
the  whole  city.''  I  was  forced,  therefore,  bj  '' 
my  friend's  good-nalued  eameetnefli,  to  imke  v 
the  nsnal  demand  thraDgfaont  the  little  gronp 
of  goldsmiths,  and  hevuig  thoa  eatialied  tbe  | 
form,  I  was  conducted  to  oar  guild  aldemna  | 
and  treasurer.  A  litOi  qidet  eonvenatioa  | 
passed  between  them,  and  the  cash-box  wai 
then  emptied  out  Intonj  band ;  it  contained 
twenty-eight  Hambnrn  Ailliaga,  eqaal  to 
two  shillings  in  English  money. 

I  returned  to  mr  hotel  and  dfpt  in  a  good 
bed  that  night  The  morning  broke  heavily, 
and  promised  a  day's  rain.  Throuf^  tbe 
lowering  weather  and  tbe  dismal  atretts  I 
went  to  the  police  office  to  get  mj  pavpp^ 
vised  for  Scnwerin  in  Ifecklenbargn.  Most 
dismal  streets  I  The  Ltibeckers  were  eom- 
plaining  of  loss  of  trade,  and  yeaned  for  s 
railway  from  Lfibeck  to  Hamburgh.  But  tbe  • 
line  would  run  through  a  comer  of  Holsteio,  , 
and  no  snoh  thing  would  be  tolerated  by  tbe  - 
Duke  of  Holstein.  The  LGbeckers  wanted  !| 
the  Russian  traffic  to  come  through  tbeir  ; 
town  and  on  to  Hamburgh  by  rail.  Tbe 
Duke  of  Holstein  wished  to  bring  it  throogb  , 
his  little  port  of  Kiel  upon  the  Baltic. 

Too  poor  to  loiter  on  the  road,  baviog  got  > , 
my  passport  eis^d,  I  again  strapped  tbe  knap-  I 
sack  to  my  back,  and  set  out  throagh  tbe  long  -i 
avenues  of  trees  over   the  long,  wet  roaiA. 
through   bitter  wind  and  drivbg  rain  that 
put  my  pipe  out.    Soaked   with  rain,  and 
shivering  with  cold,  I  entered  the  village  of 
Sch5neberg  at  two  o'clock,  just  after  tbe  rain    . 
had  ceased,  as  deplorable  a  figure  as  a  man  '' 
commonly  presents  when  all  the  vigoor  bas  \ 
been  washed  ont  of  his  fhce,  sod  bh  clothes   ; 
hang  limp  and  damp  about  hisbody.    Wearied    i 
to  death,  I  halted  at  the  doer  of  an  inn,  but 
was  told  inhospitably— miasable  tramp  as  I 
seemed,  and  was—that  **J  could  go  to  tbe 
next  house."    At  the  neit  house  tbey  agais  | 
refused  me,  already  humMed,  and  advised  me  ; 
to  go  to  The  Tall  Gienaieaer.    That  is  a  ,i 
house  of  call  for  masons.    I  went  to  itaod  j, 
was  received   there  hospitably.    My  knap-  ' 
sack   being  waterproof)  t  could  put  on  drv  | 
clothes,   and  hang  my  wet  garments  roond 
the  stove,  while  the  uproarious  nutfons—  ;, 
terrible  men  for  beer  and  music^omforted  j 
me  with  unending  joviality.    They  got  into  >^ 
their  hands  a  book  of  German   songs  that  i. 
dropped  out  of  my   knapsack,  and  having  ' 
appomted  a  reader  set  him  upon  the  table  to  ■ 


declaim  them.  Preeently  another  jolly  mason 
eried  ont  over  a  drinking  iong,  declaimed 
among  the  others  in  a  lond  monotous  bawl, 
'*  I  know  that  song,"  and  having  hemmed  and 
tnned  his  Toice  a  little,  hroke  ont  into  music 
with  tremendous  power.  The  example 
warmed  the  others ;  they  began  to  look  out 
soDgs  with  chomsses,  and  so  continued  singing 
to  tne  praise  of  wine  and  beauty  out  of  my 
book,  until  they  were  warned  home  by  the 
host.  I  climbed  a  ladder  to  my  bedroom, 
and  slept  welL  The  Grenadier  was  not  an 
expensive  hotel,  Ibr  In  the  morning  when  I 
paid  my  bill  for  bed  and  breakfhst,  I  found 
that  the  aoeommodation  cost  me  fonrpence- 
half^nny. 

Since  it  is  my  desire  not  to  fktigue  the 
reader  of  this  uneventfbl  narrative,  but 
simply  to  illustrate  by  a  few  notes  drawn 
from  my  own  experience  the  life  of  a  German 
workman  on  Uie  tramp,  I  shall  now  pass 
over  a  portion  of  the  road  between  Hamburgh 
and  Berlin  in  silence.  My  way  lay  through 
Schwerin,  and  having  spent  a  night  in  that 
exceedingly  neat  city  beside  Its  pleasant 
waters,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
cannon  in  the  antiquated  castle  overhead,  I 
set  out  for  a  walk  of  twenty  miles  onward 
to  Ludwigslust  The  road  was  a  pleamnt 
one,  firm  and  dry,  with  trim  grass  edgings 
and  sylvan  seats  on  either  side.  The  count^ 
itself  was  flat  and  dull,  enlivened  only  now 
and  then  by  a  flr  plantation  or  a  pretty  village. 
Brother  tramps  passed  me  flrom  time  to  time 
with  a  cheerfhl  salutation,  and  at  three 
o'clock  I  passed  within  the  new  brick  walls 
of  Lndwigslnst,  a  town  dignifled  as  a  pleasure 
scat  with  a  military  garrbon,  a  ducal  palace, 
and  an  English  park. 

At  the  inn  to  which  I  went  in  Ludwigslust, 
the  house  of  call  for  carpenters,  I  was  in 
luck.  The  carpenters  were  there  assembled 
in  great  force,  laughing,  smoking,  and  enjoy- 
ing their  red  wine,  that  may  have  come  from 
France,  for  Mecklenburg  is  no  wine  country. 
It  was  the  quartei^day  and  pay-day  of  the  car- 
penters, who  were  about  to  celebrate  the  date 
as  usual  with  a  supper.  I  went  to  sit  down 
in  the  small  travellers'  room,  and  was  lur 
vaded  Instantly  by  the  whole  army  of  Joiners, 
with  bleared  eyes,  flushed  feces  under  caps 
of  every  shape  and  colour,  and  a  flexible  pipe 
hanging  from  every  mouth — ^Who  was  If 
What  was  I  ?— Whence  did  I  come  f— Where 
was  I  bom  f  and  whither  was  I  solng  f  fto., 
fto.  When  they  had  found  ont  all  about  me 
and  conflmed  their  knowledge  by  examina- 
tion of  my  passport,  which  one  dull  dog 
persisted  in  regudlng  as  a  bouk  of  ballads, 
out  of  which  besaoff,  I  began  to  ask  con- 
cerning food.  "  Nothing  warm  in  the  house." 
said  the  housefether,  a  carpenter  himself. 
"  There  will  be  a  grand  supper  at  six  o'clock, 
and  everything  and  everybody  is  wanted  in 
the  preparation  of  It  Make  youmeir  easy 
for  the  present  with  brown  bread  and  dripping 
and  a  glass  of  beer,  then  you  can  make  your  i 


dinner  with  us  when  we  sup."    That  suited 
me  quite  well. 

The  carpenters  flowed  out  into  the  street, 
to  take  a  stroll  and  get  their  appetites, 
leaving  behind  them  one  besotted  man,  who 
proppd  himself  against  the  oven,  and  there 
gave  himself  a  lecture  on  the  blessings  of 
equanimity  under  all  circumstances  of  dls- 


"  Do  you  sleep  here  to-night  ?  "  inquired 
the  host  Certainly,  I  desired  to  do  so. 
"  Then  you  must  so  to  the  police  bureau  for 
a  permission."— '"But  you  have  my  passport ; 
is  not  that  sufficient T" — "Not  in  Ludwigs- 
lust ;  your  passport  must  bo  held  by  the  po- 
lice, and  they  will  give  you  in  exchange  for 
it  a  ticket,  which  I  must  hold,  or  else  I  dare 
not  let  you  have  a  lodging."  I  went  to  the 
police  office  at  once;  through  the  ill-paved 
street  Into  the  middle  of  the  town.  I  went  by 
a  large  gravelled  square,  which  serves  as  a 
riding  ground  for  the  cavalry  in  the  adjoining 
barraclu ;  and  a  long  broad  street  of  no  great 
beauty,  ending  in  a  flight  of  steps,  led  me 
then  to  the  police  office,  and  would  have  led 
me  also,  had  that  been  my  destination,  to  the 
ducal  palace.  The  palace  fronts  to  a  paved 
square,  it  is  a  massive,  noble  edifice  of  stone, 
having  before  it  a  fine  cascade  with  a  treble 
fall.  To  the  left,  across  a  green  meadow,  I 
observed  the  church— the  only  church  —  a 
simple  whitewashed  building  with  a  colon- 
naded front  At  the  foot  of  the  low  flight 
of  steps  was  the  police  office,  in  which  I  found 
one  man  who  civilly  copied  my  passport  into 
a  book,  put  it  aside,  and  gave  me  a  ticket  of 
permission  to  remain  one  night  in  Ludwigs- 
lust. I  was  desired  to  call  for  my  passport 
before  leaving  in  the  morning. 

At  seven  o'clock  there  was  no  sign  of  sup- 
per.   At  eight  o'clock  the  cloth  wasroread  in 
a  long,  low  lumber  room  at  the  back  of  the 
inn,  and  the  assembled  carpenters  took  their 
seats  before  the  board,  or  rather  boards  sup- 
ported upon  tressels.    I  took  my  place  and 
waited  hungrily.  Very  soon  there  was  a  great 
steam  over  the  whole  table  sent  up  from  huge 
tureens  of  boiled  potatoes  ;  smaller  dishes  of 
perserved  prunes,  boiled  also,  occupied  the 
intervals.    A  bottle  of  red  wine  was  placed 
for  every  two  men.     We  then   began  our 
meal  with    soup;   thin,  sorry    stufll    Then 
came  the  chief  uidies,  baked  veal  and  baked 
pig's  head.    The  prunes  were   to  be  eaten 
with  the  veal,  which  meat  having  been  first 
boiled  to  make  the  soup,  and  then  baked  in 
a  deep  dish  in  a  close  oven  to  bring  out  some 
of  the   faded  flavour,   was  a  sodden   mass, 
removed  a  very  long  way  from  the  roast  fillet 
of  veal  and  pickled  pork  known  to  an  English- 
man.   Our  pig's  head  wa8,  however,  capital, 
and  no  soup  had  been  made  out  of  it.    The  | 
carpenters  with   assiduous  kindness  heaped 
choice  bits  upon  my  plate,  and  as  I  had  not 
dined,  I  supped  with  energy.    The  drunken 
man  who  had  fallen  asleep  by  the  stove  sat 
by  my  side  with  greedy  louks,  eating  nothing, 
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.'  rf  ****'  'f  /J  '■•  »!"•  B"'W  of 
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■J^i^' t^ftidt  marcheiJ,  twoud 

ii'»'i5*'^^tb«f«>ni.    TbMewerfl 

r'J/'''^^!Si'»PPren"'W8  Id  Lndwin- 

,1'-'f^^^^\j  ^K^i  Ihe  licMplteble 

'(J^'^ya/i  ibem  in  after  rop[wr  to  be 

M^if/) /Lcc  tad  conliiits,  aad  initiated 

,:  f*5?'"J^-c»  of  jollity  tbal  »«  eoDQected 

''  '»i*'^(s'»n=*   "f  '^   inaaler  e»rpent«t, 

''m  i^Lili carpenters'  apiirwHcesI  Vivat 

-V^j—- — ""  '  "     '^'"•'   spprEitiMa  huT- 

4'^'^^jid  in  u  vmish  beer  and  spirit  aa 

//  i'^Tw  f^  Umngb,  ahoutiDg  inclodad,  in  a 

//  fi^Lt  Di  an  liour,  formed  double  line  agaio 

i  (jauchsd  out  onder  a  Are  of  luiCj  cheen 

jj  S  Ou  itreet.    Some  jolly  caipeDlen  atill 

8  ^Kti  !■>  *^  mpper  room,  smokiag  or  tiag- 

a  f^onmet,  or  making  nartucri  of  cacb  other 

//  j?v*d  walliei  roQod  Ijie  tabla  to  Ibe  mu^c 

//  ^tbeir  tonguea. 

N  Longing  for  Ited  I  wuobllged  to  wait  until 
a  tb«  landlord  itm  at  laiaura  to  attend  to  me. 
^rter  I  Toeo  next  morolng,  I  waited  for 
Ifarec  boiira  iuipatieatly  enouRh  until  the 
ileepy  host  bad  risen,  for  until  I  had  received 
mj  ticket  back  from  him  I  wag  unable  to  get 
my  paiBport  and  go  on.  At  lengtb,  however, 
I  pot  out  of  the  brick  walls  of  Ludwigaluet, 
and  marched  forward  under  a  clcnr  eky  on 
the  way  to  I'crlebcrg,  my  next  stage,  distant 
about  Gftcen  English  miles. 

Uaving  passed  tbrongb  two  dirty,  ill-paved 
towns,  and  being  in  some  uncertainty  about 
Ibe  road,  I  aaked  my  way  of  a  short  red-faced 
man  who,  being  himself  bound  for  the  frontier 
station,  favoured  me  so  &r  witli  hia  company. 
He  was  a  postboy  whose  vocation  waa  des- 
troyed, hut  who  was  uevertheiesa  blessed 
vitii  philosophy  enough  to  recognise  the  me- 
rits of  the  railway  system,  and  to  point  out 
i  the  posts  mnrkiog  the  destined  line  betweeo 
Berlin  and  Hamburgh,  witb  the  comment 
"  '  "  "le  world  must  move."  It  seemed 
)ugli  for  him  that  he  lived  in  the 
I  recollection  of  the  people  on  his  old  road- 
side, and  that  he  could  etop  with  mc  outside 
u  tollgatc,  the  llrst  I  had  seen  in  Germany, 
sure  of  the  production  of  a  bottle  for  a  aocist 
dram,  in  which  I  cordially  joined.  Then  pre- 
sently we  came  to  a  small  newly  built  village, 
(he  PrussisD  military  station.  A  sentinel 
Blinding  silent  and  alone  bj  his  sentry  box 
striped  with  the  Pruasian  colours,  black  and 
while,  marked  where  the  road  crosaed  the 
I'msBian  frontier.  IVe  pnnsed  unchallenged, 
nnd  found  dinuer  upon  the  territory  of  the  | 
I    Jllack   Eagle,    in  a   very   modeat  house   of  i 


Travelliug  alone  onwud   t»  FerJeberg.  I  {' 

opped  once  mora  Tin  rtfrtAment  a(  a  melaa-  '• 
cbolv,  dirty  place,  hBTkngottcoBunoa  room. 
of  which  the  chaira  and  t^Aa  eonlaine^t  as  I] 
much  beavj  timtter  aa  woaU  build  a  house.  | 
Iwanted  an  hour's  reat,  for Bjbiap«ck  bud  jj 
become  a  burden  to  me,  and  the  budlts  of  the 
few  tools  I  waa  obliged  to  canj  tax  Ibcm-  | 
selves  releutlesalj  into  my  back.  '  VbUe  or  l' 
brown  beert"  asked  (he  attendasL  Doll  J 
thallwaa  to  answer  Srown  I  Thtj^mgbt  i'| 
roe  a  vile  treacley  compound  that  I  ecnknot  |i 
drink  ;  whereas  the  Berlin  white  bms^  .| 
famoat  efferveacing  liquor,  to  (cood,  njii  \\ 
Berliner,  (hat  jon  cannot  diatJDgruihh  it  trtm  <„ 
champagne  if  vou  drink  it  tapidlj-  with  cluti  '\ 
eyea  and  at  the  aame  time  prew  your  not  '}, 
between  your  Onjfera.  In  the  evening  ^  f*  l] 
to  Perl e berg,  and  waUdngwearily^up  the  old.  ' 
irregular  High  Street,  established  mjselfal  j, 
tha  Londoner  Schenke— the  London  Tavern.  |' 
I  found  the  parlor  pleasant  and  almosl  I'i 
private,  the  hoatesa  qaiet  and  lady-like  I 
While  die  was  getting  coffee  mdj  for  me,  I  > 
paid  my  call  of  duty  upon  the  polite,  for  ' 
though  my  paaaport  had  been  vitU  to  Berlin  Ij 
in  half  a  dozen  placea,  the  law  itqniied  that  I. 
I  ahoold  not  sleep  in  a  new  kingdcm  without  \\ 
first  aonounctng  my  arrival.  i. 

At  the  npper  end   of  the  market  place  I    . 
found  ared  nrick  building   with  a   gluony  I 
door  opening  upon  a  liroad    atone  MairciK. 
by  which  I  mounted  to  the  magistrate's  rCHim. 
That  waa  a  lofty  ball,  bod Ij    lighird  by  tir«  ' 
little  windows.  seanUly  furniabed  with  a  frir 
seats.    Behind  a  Tailing  «at  the  magittrattii 
a  velvet  sknll  cap  nod  black  robe,  a  short  fit 
maa  with  a  tatiafled  face,   but  onftiiisBed  anJ  :' 
restless  eyea.      Two   armed   soldien  tlMnd  '' 
with  him  his  apace   beyond   the  rail.    7aci    | 
lownamen.bat  inhand,  were  palt»t)j  wailing  I 
for  tbeir  paaaea.    Having  mentioted  my  bavi-   1: 
nesB  I  was  told  that  I  might  wait ;  Handing.   I 
of  course.    The  heavy  quiet  of  the  room  wsu  ;. 
broken    presently  by    the    entivice  of   t«v 
young  workmen  in  clcaa  blouse*,  bound  upiiu 
an  errand  like  my  own.  who   hovertd  ia  a   i| 
tremulous  condition  near  the  doorway.  I' 

The  magistrate  of  Perlebcrg,  aftifr  a«h:!ir.  ! 
looked  at  my  pauport,  and  asked  -Ilirrriiu  j: 
the  requisite  amouQt  of  tmrelfiDj- mooi'V  to  r 
show  T "  I  had  not  expected  Bcb  ■  qntvlion.  \\ 
I  two  gold  ducat*  were  Jlill  in  my  fob.  . 
produced  them  with  Ibe  air  of  a  line  | 
nan.  One  of  the  soUiers  took  Ibcm  \a  ;, 
his  hand,  examined  them  tod  paiiKd  ttiem  te  i 
his  comrade,  who  passed  Ifaem  to  tfac  t<j«n*- 
peoplo.  "  Tbey  are  good,"  aa'id  the  soMicr.  , 
as  be  put  them  back  into  my  hand — "  1^  tbit  ^ 
enough  ?  "  1  asked,  as  though  there  had  beta  I 
thousands  of  auch  things  aLout  other  part>  li 
my  person,  for  I  saw  that  I  hod  made  an  , 
' uiprcssion.  "  That  will  do,-'  said  tbe  mij::*-  '• 
:rate,  "  you  may  sit  down.''  O  miscral-k-  '^ 
homage  before  wealth!  They  would  not  keep  |, 
mo  standing. 

It  bad  grown  dark,  and  a  lighted  candle   ■. 


had  beeo  placed  upon  the  desk  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  the  most  diligent  man  in  his  office, 
who  seeing  no  description  of  mj  person  in 
the  paofporty  set  to  work  with  the  zest  of  an 
artist  npon  the  depiction  of  my  features. 
Examining  each  feature  minatelj  with  a 
candle,  he  put  down  the  results  of  his 
researches,  and  then  finally  read  off  his 
work  to  me  with  this  note  at  the  bottom 
—"The  little  finger  of  hia  left  hand  is 
crooked." 

The  hostess  of  the  London  Tavern,  when 
I  got  back  to  mj  quarters,  must  have  heard 
about  my  wealth.  That  pleasant  little  maiden 
lady  told  me  idl  about  her  house,  and  how  it 
had  been  named  afresh  after  ^e  King  of 
Prussia  slept  there  on  his  way  to  London, 
where  he  was  to  act  as  sponsor  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  I,  who  had  been  turned  away  from 
the  doors  of  the  humblest  inns,  was  flattered 
and  courted  by  a  landlady  who  had  enter- 
tained Hia  If  i^esty  of  Prussia.  The  neatest 
of  flhambermaids  conducted  me  to  an  elegant 
bedchamber — "  her  own  room,"  the  little 
old  maid  had  said  as  I  left  her — and 
there  I  slept  upon  the  conch  sacred  to  her 
maiden  meditations,  among  hangings  white 
as  snow. 

The  next  morning  I  went  out  into  Pcrle- 
berg,  a  ricketty  old  place,  full  of  rats  and 
legends.  There  is  a  colossal  figure  in  the 
market-place  of  an  armed  knight,  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  gazing  eternally  into  the 
fruit  baskets  below.  He  has  his  head  un- 
covered, and  his  hand  npon  his  sword,  and  he 
is  made  of  stone,  but  who  he  is  nobody  seemed 
to  know;  I  was  only  told  that  the  statue 
would  turn  any  one  to  stone  who  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  it  in  intense  gaie  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time.  I  visited  the  chief  jeweller,  a 
wonderfhl  man,  who  was  said  to  have  visited 
nearly  all  parte  of  the  known  world  except 
London  and  Paris.  I  found  him  with  one 
workman,  very  bn^,  bat  not  doing  much ; 
and  he  was  very  civil,  althonsh  manifestly 
labouring  under  the  fear  that  I  had  come  to 
ask  for  a  "  vtaKeum."  I  did  not  I  went 
back  to  eat  a  hearty  breakfiut  at  the  London 
Tavern,  where  I  found  the  mistress  gracious, 
and  the  handmaid  very  chatW.  and  coquetUdi. 
From  her  talk  I  half  conofnded  that  I  was 
believed  to  be  aa  JEbgUshman  who  travelled 
Uke  a  joumeymaa  for  the  humour  of  the 
thUig:  the  Bogliah  are  ao  odd,  but  at  the 
London  Tavern  they  had  not  been  without 
experience  of  Boglish  wavs.  My  display  of 
the  gold  pleeeanost  have  been  communicated 
to  them  ovendi^t,  by  one  of  tiie  townspeople 
who  heard  me  tell  the  nagiitrate  at  what  inn 
I  was  staying 

From  Perieberg  to  Keriti  was  eighteen 
miles.  Upon  the  road  I  came  up  with  a  poor 
fellow  limping  pitiably.  He  had  a  flat  wooden 
box  upon  his  back,  being  a  tramping  glazier, 
and  he  made  snail's  progress^  having  his  left 
thieh  swollen  by  much  widking.  I  loitered 
with  him  as  long  as  niy  time  allowed,  and 


then  dashed  on  to  recover  the  lost  ground. 
Passing  at  a  great  pace  a  neat  road-mde  inn, 
singing  the  while,  a  jolly  red  fkce  blazed  out 
upon  mo  from  the  lattice  window.  '*£i  da! 
You  are  merry.  Whither  so  fast!'* — ^•'To 
Berlin."— "Wait  an  instant  and  I'm  with 
you."  Two  odd  figures  tumbled  almost  at 
the  end  of  the  instant  out  of  the  house  door. 
One  burly  man  with  a  red  face  and  a  large 
moustache,  the  other  a  chalky  young  man 
with  a  pair  of  Wellington  boots  slung  round 
his  neck.  They  were  both  native  Prussians 
on  the  way  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  having 
come  through  Magdeburg,  travelling,  they 
declared,  at  the  rate  of  about  six-and-twcnty 
English  miles  a  day.  These  Prussians  will 
talk  ;  but  at  whatever  rate  my  friends  might 
have  travelled,  they  were  nearly  dead  beat. 
They  had  sent  on  their  knapsacks  by  the 
waggon,  flnding  them  unmerciAilly  heavy. 
The  stout  traveller  had  a  white  sack  over  his 
shoulders,  his  trousers  tucked  up  to  his  knees, 
and  his  Wellington  boote  cut  down  into 
ancle-jacks  to  ease  his  chafed  shins,  that 
were  already  dotted  with  hectic  red  spote  from 
over-exertion.  His  young  friend  carried  his 
best  Wellingtons  about  his  neck,  and  wore  a 
pair  of  cracked  boots,  throuij^h  which  I  could 
see  the  colour,  in  some  places  of  his  dark  blue 
socks,  in  other  places  of  his  dark  red  flesh. 
Both  were  lamed  by  the  same  cause,  inflam- 
mation of  the  front  of  the  leg,  in  which  part 
I  also  had  begun  to  feel  some  smartings. 

We  got  on  merrily,  in  spito  of  our  legs, 
and  overtook  two  very  young  travellers, 
whom  I  recognised  as  the  flutterers  before 
the  presence  of  the  magistrate  at  Perieberg. 
One  proved  to  bo  a  bookbinder,  the  other  a 
wood-turner.  Thcv  were  fresh  upon  their 
travels,  and  their  clean  white  blouses,  and  the 
arrangements  of  their  knapsacks,  and  the 
little  neatnesses  and  comforts  here  and  there 
about  them,  showed  that  they  had  not  yet 
travelled  many  days'  march  from  a  mother's 
care.  Then  we  toiled  on,  until  our  elder 
fViend  grew  worse  and  worse  about  the  feet, 
laughing  and  joking  himself  out  of  pain  as  he 
was  i^le.  Finally,  he  could  go  no  farther,  and 
we  waited  until  we  conld  send  him  forward 
in  a  passing  cart.  * 

He  being  dispatched,  we  travelled  on,  I 
and  my  friend  with  the  boot-necklace,  till  wo 
met  a  little  crowd  of  men  in  blouses,  little 
queer  caps,  knapsacks,  and  ragged  beards,  all 
carrying  sticks.  They  were  travelling  boys 
like  ourselves,  bound  fVom  Berlin  to  Ham- 
burgh. "  Halloo  I"  they  cried.  "  Halloo  I" 
we  answered,  shouting  in  unison  as  we  ap- 
proached each  other.  When  we  met,  a 
little  firiendly  skirmish  with  our  sticks 
was  the  first  act  of  greeting.  A  storm  of 
questions  and  replies  then  followed.  We 
all  knew  each  other  in  a  few  minutes,  car- 
penters, turners,  glovers,  not  a  jeweller 
among  them  but  myself.  We  parted  soon,  for 
time  was  precious.  "  Love  to  Berlin,"  cried 
one  of  them  back  to  us.    "  My  compliments 
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to  Hamburgh,"  I  replied ;  aad  then  we  all 
struck  up  an  amatory  chorus  of  the  *'  Fare 
thee  well,  love  "  species,  that  fitted  properly 
with  our  position. 

Coatinuing  upon  our  way  we  found  our 
lame  companion  smoking  a  pipe  comfortably 
outside  the  village  inn  at  Warnow.  His  cart 
was  resting  there  for  bait  to  man  and  horse. 
We  baited  also  and  discussed  black  bread- 
and-butter,  and  Berlin  white  beer,  till  the 
cart  carried  away  our  moustachioed  friend, 
never  again,  perhaps  to  meet  us  in  this 
world,  and  not  likely  to  be  recognised  by  bis 
moustacbios  in  the  other. 

My  chalky  comrade,  who  was  also  very 
lame,  lay  on  the  ground  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition before  the  day  was  over,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  I  brought  him  safe 
by  nightfall  into  Wusterhauscn.  He  had 
become  also  mysterious,  and  evidently  inqui- 
sitive as  to  the  state  of  my  finances,  exhibiting 
OQ  his  own  part  mysterious  glimpRCs  of  a 
brass  medal  wrapped  up  in  fine  wool,  which 
he  wished  me  to  look  upon  as  a  double  ducat. 
When  we  got  to  the  inn-door,  my  friend 
made  a  hurried  proposition  very  nervously, 
which  made  his  purpose  clear.  There  were 
sixty  English  miles  of  road  between  us  and 
Berlin  ;  he  was  knocked  up,  and  a  fast  coach, 
or  rumbling  omnibus,  accommodating  six 
insides,  would  start  for  Berlin  in  the  morning. 
He  thought  he  could  bargain  with  the  coach- 
man to  take  us  to  Berlin  for  a  dollar — three 
ebilliugs — a-piece,  if  I  did  not  mind  advancing 
bin  fare,  because  he  did  not  want  to  change 
the  double  ducat  until  he  got  home.  I  put 
no  difficulty  in  his  way,  for  he  was  a  good 
follow,  and  moreover  would  be  well  able  to 
hch))  me  in  return,  by  telling  me  the  addresses 
of  some  people  I  depended  upon  finding  in 
Berlin.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  into  the 
agonies  of  bargaining,  and  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation.  At  the  price  of  a 
dollar  a-piece  wc  were  packed  next  morning 
in  a  frowsy  vehicle,  tainted  with  much 
tobacco-smoke,  to  which  he  came  with  his 
B\\  oUcn  feet  pressed  onlj  hulf-way  down  into 
the  legs  of  his  best  Wctlingtons.  The  ride 
was.  long  and  dull,  for  there  was  little  pros- 
pect to  be  caught  through  the  small,  dirty 
window,  and  the  air  tasted  like  German 
tinder.  From  a  cottage  villa  on  the  road- 
side, a  German  student  added  himself  to  the 
three  passengers  that  started  from  Wuster- 
hausen.  He  came  to  us  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  unwashed,  and  hurriedly  swaddling  in 
a  morning  gown,  carelessly  tied  with  a  cord 
about  the  middle.  After  a  few  miles  travel- 
ling the  vehicle  was  full,  and  remained  full — 
until  wc  at  last  reached  Berlin. 

There  I  found  no  work,  and  wandered 
lislleKsly  through  the  museums  and  picture- 
giillerie**,  for  a  troubled  mind  is  a  poor  critic 
in  works  of  art.  So  I  squeezed  myself  into 
the  Tolice  Court,  meaning  to  leave  Berlin,  and 
hiul  the  distinction  of  being  beckoned  before 
my  turn  out  of  the  reeking  mass  of  applicants 


for  passports,  became  my  elothes  bad  a 
respectable  appearance,  lod  I  wore  a  aliowy 
pin  in  my  cravat 


CHIPS. 


CLEAN  WATER  AXD  DIBTT  WiXEB. 

The  steep  town  of  Barnard  CaUk  on  the 
river  Tees,  not  unknown  In  militaij  umalis 
inserted,  the  other  day,  an  important  page 
in  sanitary  history.     A  few  of  thelMiit  en- 
liehtened  and  energetic  of  (he  ei^^t  Unosad 
who  now  inhabit  tbat  ancient  patrlmoay  of 
John  Baliol,  formed  themaelTefl  lately  into  a 
Local  Board  of  Htalth ;  and,  takiof  powen 
under  the  Public  Health  Act — and,  with  tbem, 
advice  and  assistaneefrom  the  General  Board 
of  Health — ^bave  completed  efficient  sewage 
and  waterworks,  with  t  degree  of  success  and 
economy  which  ought  to  encourage  all  the 
ill-drained  and  badly  watered  towns  in  the 
kingdom    to    follow    Iti    eaunple.      ^^liat 
Barnard  Castle  has  done,  many  other  places 
(most  places  indeed)  can   do  more  easily 
and  cheaply  ;   for  local  difflcidlieB  had  to 
be  overcome,  not  existing  in  every  other 
town. 

Although  Barnard  Castle  has  beaten  a  large 
field  of  competitors  in  sanitary  Improxement 
by  coming  to  the  winning  post  first,  yet  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  from  a  speech  delivered  bj 
Mr.  Chadwick  on  the  spot,  that  there  ire 
now  seventy-three  cities  and  towns  where 
surveys  preparatory  to  new  works  are  either 
complete  or  are  in  progress.  There  are.  also. 
fifty-four  cities  and  towns  where  plans  for 
complete  works  of  drainage  and  water  fupplj 
— for  the  entire  abolition  of  all  cesspool 9 ;  tor 
constant  instead  of  intermittent  supplier  of 
water  to  bo  carried  into  the  very  poorest 
cottager^B  room ;  and  for  the  removal  of  all 
stagnant  waters — are  in  various  stages  of 
progress  :  several  being  completed.  The 
house  supplies  of  water  will  be  given  at  one- 
half  the  previous  rates  levied  for  an  impcrfttt 
distribution  of  by  no  means  pure  water ;  &Dd 
the  house  purification  will  be  effected  at  half 
the  existing  charge  for  cleaning  cesFpooi.^. 
drains,  or  sewers  of  deposit.  At  a  result  of 
the  Local  Boards  joining  wilft  tbe  General 
Board  of  Health  in  these  ol^^etB,  aad  carrying 
them  on  under  their  sanctloa,  the  greatest 
of  all  conceivable  engineeriiv  diflBcuUles  will 
be  overcome  :  namely,  ttit  of  making  the 
expense  of  the  works  not  exceed  tbe  prcviotu 
estimates.  This,  howvfer,  must  be  fallj 
verified  by  extended  experiment  before  it  caa 
be  universally  believed.  It  was  actuallj 
fulfilled  in  Barnard  Castle  ;  from  that  tovo 
being  blessed  probably  with  an  uncommonly 
shrewd  local  board,  and  a  curiously  con5cicn- 
tious  engineer. 

The  provisional  orders,  which  the  General 
Board  of  Health  furnish  to  the  localiticf 
applying  for  them,  have  all  the  force  of  local 
Acts  of  Parliament,  the  lowest  price  of  which 
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in  two  thoosand  poanda.  The  cost  of  each 
proTiaional  orders  and  of  other  prelimiDAries 
WM,  to  Barnard  Castle,  exactly  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  ponnds.  The  expense  of  the 
works  themseWes  will  be  amply  defrayed 
by  a  special  district  rate  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  In  the  ponnd,  to  expire  in  thirty 
years;  which  Is  less  than  the  rates  now 
paid  for  cleansfaig  eesqiools,  mending  pumps, 
and  purifying  and  renewing  foul  water- 
pipes.  For  twopence  forthing  a  week  in 
addition,  eyerr  fimaginable  sanitary  luxury 
will  be  broaght  into  the  meanest  cottage ; 
and  most  of  this  sum  will  be  saved  in  the 
economising  power  of  the  water  (which  is 
derived  from  a  hUl-sprlnf  a  mile  from  the 
town)  in  the  use  of  tea  and  soap. 

The  Locid  Board  adopted  the  new  principle 
of  seeking  springs  where  natural  springs  of 
soft  water  are  to  be  foand ;  or,  where  natural 
sre  not  to  be  found,  looking  for  some  suitable 
stratum,  and  making  artTficial  springs,  by 
laying  down  earthenware  drain-pipes  on  the 
principle  of  ag^cultural  drains,  and  collecting 
roring  water.  In  the  present  instance,  natur- 
al springs  upon  search  were  found. 

In  connection  with  the  new  dndnage  works 
the  idea  of  brick  sewers  was  given  up,  and 
there  will  soon  be  neither  a  cesspool,  nor  a 
brick  sewer  in  the  place :  the  whole  of  the  new 
sewers  and  drains  are  of  earthenware. 


LOOK  BXFOBl  TOU  JMAT, 

Melbourne,  Abe.  12, 1862 — ^To  all  whom  it 
may  concern :— once  for  aU,  digging  is  so 
very  utluous  and  precarioos  a  work  that  ver^ 
few,  excepting  labouring  men,  can  continue  it 
proOtably.  They  ean  attempt  it  without 
capital,  or  with  only  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
each,  because  if  they  ftiil,  they  can  work  on 
the  roads,  or  at  something  else,  until  thev 
have  accumulated  enough  to  try  their  lock 
again  at  digging.  But  it  is  not  a  work  for 
men  of  education  and  different  habits  of 
working  and  living.  Besides  suffering  from 
a  new  set  of  muscles  called  into  arduous 
activity,  thej  will  have  to  eat  dirt,  drink  durt, 
breathe  dirt,  get  only  dhrty  water  to  wash  in 
(and  hot  little  of  that),  and  have  their  souls 
obscured  in  clouds  of  dust  and  clouds  of  dirt 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  labours.  So 
much  for  spade,  and  pick,  and  cradle,  and  pan 
work,  as  digging  is  at  present  constituted. 
As  soon,  however,  as  machinerj  comes  to  be 
employed,  and  companies  are  well  established, 
matters  will  be  different 

The  greafeeitjproat  is  derived  tcom  buying 
and  selling  goU  and  other  things.  A  large 
capital  is  of  covse  best,  but  not  necessary,  as 
the  money  may  be  turned  over  once  a  fort- 
night, or  once  a  month  at  farthest.  With 
three  hundred  ponnds  a  man  may  realize 
from  fifty  to  three  hmndred  per  cent  in  a  short 
time.  Fifty  per  cent  is  nearly  certain,  and  a 
hundred  per  cent  is  an  ordinary  transaction. 

It   should   be  remembered   that    a  sum 


which  is  a  fortune  to  a  working  man  hardly 
repays  others,  and  by  no  means  those  who 
have  a  certain  moderate  income,  fbr  the  ad- 
venture. When  companies  are  well  formed 
and  properly  worked  bv  men  who  really 
know  what  they  are  about,  and  when  ma- 
chinery is  employed,  then  it  will  be  a  different 
thing,  and  the  head  will  be  worth  more 
than  the  hands.  The  expense  of  living  is  so 
great  in  Melbourne,  that  six  hundred  a  year 
does  not  produce  half  the  sustenance  that  may 
be  had  in  England  for  two  hundred  a  year. 
Comfort  is  unknown  here — that  is,  in  the 
town ;  although  a  house  and  garden  in  the 
bosh  is  a  very  different  thing.  At  present  all 
the  varieties  of  the  English  climate,  and  in 
f^  greater  severity— especially  with  regard 
to  floods  of  rain,  and  dense  clouds  of  hot 
blinding  dust — rage  in  the  golden  land. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons,  many  of 
them  females  and  children,  daily  landing  at 
the  wharf,  who  cannot  either  for  lore  or 
money,  get  places  wherein  to  lay  their 
heads.  Imagine  a  gloomy  day  (of  which 
there  are  many  at  the  present  season),  the 
rain  descending  in  torrents,  and  the  ud paved 
streets  a  morass :  the  river  steamers  running 
up  and  down  the  Yarra,  between  the  town 
and  Hobson's  Bay  (where  the  shipping  are 
anchored)  all  day  long,  to  convey  at  each  trip 
hundreds  of  newly  arrived  emigrants :  the 
passengers  are  landed,  bag  and  baggage,  on 
the  wharf,  among  hundreds  of  their  fcllow- 
sofferers,  and  are  left  ruthlessly  to  their  fate. 
The  men  of  the  different  parties  disperse 
about  the  town  in  quest  of  lodgings ;  the 
women  seat  themselves  upon  their  piled  up 
luggage,  gather  their  wondering  children 
around  them,  and  await  the  husbands*  or 
brothers'  return  with  hope  and  confidence. 
Husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  do  return  ; 
but  after  long  absence,  with  wearied  feet, 
flushed  faces,  and  sinking  hearts.  They  have 
made  a  tour  of  the  town,  and  there  is  no 
lodging  to  be  bad — they  are  absolutely  house- 
less. 

Beside  this,  every  article  of  consumption 
is  enormouslv  dear — store-room  for  luggage 
(if  found  at  all)  is  ruinous.  Again  the  men 
start  wildly  on  the  same  errand,  and  again 
return  unsuccessful.  I  have  seen  tears  rolling 
down  more  than  one  manl^  fellow's  face,  as 
he  has  stood  contemplating  his  w^lfe  and 
children  reduced  to  such  hard  necessities  ; 
and  it  is  painful  to  witness  the  stunned  look 
of  despair,  or  the  agony  of  grief  and  tears 
with  which  the  English  women  receive  the 
cruel  intelligence,  and  clasp  with  streaming 
eyes  their  homeless  little  ones  to  their 
hearts. 

The  feverish  bustle  and  excitement  at  the 
wharf  is  increased  by  a  novel  kind  of  sale  or 
market,  which  is  incessantly  being  held,  and 
which,  in  itself,  is  also  \  disagreeable  and 
ominous  "  sign  of  the  times  t "  The  wares  thus 
sold  in  the  open  air  consist  of  the  household 
furniture,  the  little  lots  of  goods  brought  out 
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M  speculatioDfl,  or  often  the  persoDal  "  kit '' 
only  of  manj  of  these  people,  who,  nnable  to 
find  storage  for  their  things,  except  at  a  rent 
which  wonld  in  a  few  days  or  week»  swallow 
np  their  whole  intrinsic  yalne,  are  compelled 
to  sacrifice  their  property  for  anything  that 
it  will  fetch.  In  short,  there  is  a  disagreeable 
etfect  aboat  this  first  landing — a  kind  of  damp- 
er thrown  npon  the  hopes  and  proepeets-- 
a  change  in  the  bright  ideas  originally  formed 
— a  demolition  in  tne  visionary  castles  boilt 
since  leaving  Enrope,  which  (orlam  mnch 
mistaken  in  the  expression  of  the  hnman 
countenance)  very  few  Ikil  to  feel  en  tonohing 
the  shore. 

From  every  part  of  the  world  as  well  as 
firom  Great  Bntain,  vessels  are  daily  oonr- 
!ng  in,  filled  with  large  cargoes,  to  swell  the 
houseless  number.  I  have,  not  once,  but 
frequently,  within  the  last  month,  counted  in 
the  daily  returns  of  published  arrivals,  from 
two  to  three  thousand  passengers  and  emi- 
grants in  a  single  day,  and  we  are  told  that 
this  is  as  yet  but  the  commencement  What 
to  do  with  this  superabundance  of  population 
is  now  the  great  question — where  to  lodge 
them,  and  now  to  feed  them?  Immense 
numbers,  it  is  true,  hurry  at  once  to  the 
mines  without  delaying  in  Melbourne,  ai»d 
the  once  lonely  road  from  thence  to  Forest 
Creek  and  the  Bendigo  Diggings,  is  now 
little  less  thronged  than  that  between  Lon- 
don and  Epsom  on  a  Derby  day,  although 
with  a  somewhat  different-looking  class  of 
travellers.  Nevertheless,  the  town  remains 
crowded  to  suffocation  :  every  house  doing 
treble  duty  by  accommodating  three  times  its 
proper  quantum  of  occupants — ^wooden  vil- 
lages are  rising  in  the  suburbs,  and  encamp- 
ments of  tents  line  the  banks  of  the  Yarra,  or 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  flats  adjoin- 
ing the  town. 

The  social  condition  of  the  colony  can  never 
be  much  worse  than  it  is  at  this  moment 
The  law,  enforced  as  it  is  by  a  few  underpaid 
policemen  and  a  handful  of  soldiers  only,  is 
almost  powerless,  at  a  time  when  it  ought  to 
display  itself  in  its  fullest  vigour.  The  streets 
at  night  are  filled  with  prowling  desperadoes, 
tickct-of-lcave  holders,  expirees  or  escaped 
convicts  from  Van  Dieman^  Land,  while  the 
roads  to  the  mines  swarm  with  mounted 
ruffians  of  the  same  class,  who,  under  the 
name  of  bush-rangers,  emulate  in  Australia 
the  doughty  deeds  of  the  Dick  Turpins  and 
Claude  Duvals,  who  in  former  times  took  the 
road  on  our  English  heaths  and  highways. 
Murders,  robberies  and  outrages  of  every 
kind  are  so  fearfully  prevalent  as  to  have 
become  wearisome  in  their  constant  repe- 
tition, and  even  the  quietest  and  most  peace- 
loving  individuals  in  the  community  cannot 
now  stir  out  of  their  houses  after  dark,  with- 
out carrying  with  them  the  protection  of 
revolver,  dagger,  or  life-preserver.  You  will 
find  that  the  newspapers  I  send  with  this 
parcel  fnllybearmeout  in  this  description  of 


the  golden  age  in  Ausinlla.    I  wonld  draw 
vonr   particular  attentuA  to  the  Argua   of 
Monday  the  nineteenth  of  Odiober,  In  which 
you  will  find  a  detailed  maeaaX  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  party  of  five  or  umed  bush- 
rangers, who  actaally,   cm  a  tee  mnsbiiiy 
afternoon,  took  poesesrion  of  the  |o\lw  road    11 
leading  from  Melboiume  to  St  KiMa  and 
Brighton,  within  three  Biilee  of  iSbt  uetro- 
polis,  and  for  npwiids  of  two  hours,  vMKd 
every  individnal  (apwmrds   of  thirtj)  \io 
passed  op  and  down  the  road  ;  taking  thn 
afterwards  into  the  hash,  tyin^  then  totethet, 
and  detaining  them  aa  pmonere^  nntu  th«| 
had  brought  their  dayi^  operatioae  to  a  satii- 
factory  condnsiou.    i  wdgtii  cite  nnmberlea 
other  instances  of  sinUar  lawless  oatraget. 
bnt  I  think  that  this  in  itaelf  is  a  snlBcieot 
specimen  of  the   onproteeted  state   of  the 
colony,  and  the  insecure  tenure  by  which  we 
hold  our  property  andoor  Uvet. 

But  what  is  to  be  dose  to  inprove  this 
state  of  things?  Ii  is  an  esi^  task  to  blame 
the  Government  for  want  of  fonihoaght  in 
providing  for  a  crisis,  which  it  was  cerudnly 
not  difficult  to  foresee.  Still  it  it  eauer  to 
find  fault  than  to  remedy  the  erlL  To  piro- 
vide  homes  ibr  the  hooseleis  without  la- 
bourers, and  protection  to  the  coBmnnity 
without  an  adeqoate  police,  Is  a  task  which 
might  pnszle  the  rulers  of  a  far  older  and 
more  firmly  consolidated  commanity  than 
ours.  |j 

Then  as  to  prospects  at  the  mines— it  is 
true  there  are  gold  escorts   coming  down,    • 
week  after  week,  with  unheard  of  quantities  /' 
of  gold,  and  ships  are  starting  every  nov    ' 
and  then  for  England ;   perfect  ailing  gold   < 
mines  in  themselves.    Still,  calm  statisrioc   ■ 
although  less  exciting,    are,  aftn*  all,  more    i 
certain  means  of  getting  at  the  riches  of  the 
gold  fields  than  such  criterions;  tnd  ftatis^ 
tics  tell  us,  that  there  are  so  many  thou- 
sands of  diggers  at  the  mines  :  that  the  yield 
of  gold   is  so  many  thousand  ounces,   and 
that  this  yield  divided   among  these  people 
will  not  give  to  each  individnal  as  much  as 
will  amount  In  sterling  money  to  thirty  Ehii- 
lings  a  week ;  which  sum,  at  the  prieos  for 


provisions  now  charged,  is  barely  tutBcient 
for  the  miner's  keep.  It  Is  true  that  it  is  a 
lottery,  and  has  some  bonl  fide  prisri ;  but  a 
little  consideration  will  tell  ereiy  reflecting 
mind  that  for  all  those  who  get  more  there 
must  be  some  who  get  erett  less  than  the 
above-mentioned  average  And  snch,  in- 
deed, is  the  case.  It  reqniiea  no  prophet 
to  foretell  that  thonsands  of  oar  new  arrivals 
will  soon  get  heartily  tAdk  of  the  laborioos 
and  ill-rewarded  toil,  and  he  conpelled  to 
betake  themselves  to  pastoral  and  other  pur- 
suits. It  is  on  this  result  that  the  squatten 
and  other  persons  interested  in  a  pieotifoi 
supply  of  cheap  labour,  baild  their  hopes,  and 
are  anxiously  looking. 

Having  depicted  the  darker  prospects  of  the 
newly  arrived  emigrants  at  the  present  criua, 
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WALLOTTT  TROT. 


tt  li  onlj  fKir  to  add  tliat  wagM  of  mcohKni 
and  Ubonrera  are,  At  the  prcRonC  orin 
eennmnn.  From  on*  pound  to  tweaty-Hvc 
"  WngB  per  day  being  not  unfreqaenlly  pud 
._  jome  deecriptions  of  artlBani.  How  long 
Ihli  irill  Iwt.  taking  into  consideration  the 
present  rush  of  the  whole  world  to  Victoria, 
and  the  nnmpetltim  which  most  follow, 
Qot  be   forptold. 


tallottv  trot. 

Tbeu  WW  ooM  an  oM  woman  who  tivod 
with  her  daagfater  at  the  Ride  of  a  hill  in  the 
raidsl  of  afbresl.  They  wcreverj  poor,  their 
opiy  means  of  Bupport  being  the  thread  which 
tie  daughter  Epun  with  her  dtiitnff  and 
■pindle  5  and  she.  poor  girl,  worted  early  and 
liEe  to  earn  eaough  for  their  wants.  It  so 
btppened  thot  the  king'a  son,  while  honllng, 
went  B>(ray  in  the  foleet.  and  entered  tlie 
widow's  cottage  to  iOqnlre  his  way.  He  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  girl's  beauty,  and  not 
leta  with  the  numeroas  banka  of  yarn  which 
■IteBted  her  skill  and  IndoBtry.  He  Inauired 
how  \t  happened  that  they  bad  collecled  <uch 
sn  Immense  pile  ;  when  the  old  woman — 
concealing  the  fact  that  (his  was  nearly  an 
entire  winter's  store — declared  that  her 
daughter  had  span  the  whole  in  a  week. 
"In  a  wcekT"  eTctaimed  the  astonlBhed 
prince  ;  "  if  this  be  true,  I  have  found  a  wife 
more  worthy  and  valuable  than  any  other 
in  Ibe  country.  I  will  send  yon  a  load  of 
Ba.T  ;  and  If  die  has  It  spmi  hy  the  end  of  a 
week.  I  win  make  her  my  bride  ;  but  if 
not,  I  will  have  yon  both  cut  lu  pieces  fbr 
dfceiTing  the  son  of  your  eovereign."  The 
lerriUed  girl  saw  next  day  a  train  of  laden 
mules  coming  to  the  cottage ;  she  wont  out 
into  ihprorent  io  weep  over  her  destiny,  when 
'  met  a  decrepid  old  man.  On  learning 
canec  of  her  weeping,  "  Do  not  weep, 
daughter,"  he  nid;  "I  will  execute  the  task 
imposed  on  tod  by  the  prince,  provided  that 
you  will  either  give  me  your  flrnt-bom  son 
when  he  n  twelve  months  and  a  day  old,  or 
that  jou  shall,  in  the  meantime,  Bnd  out  my 
nnmc."  The  maiden,  wondering  greatly, 
agreed  to  the  terms ;  Iho  old  nan  oonreyed 
away  the  flax  from  the  cottage,  she  did  not 
'"  ow  how ;  and  returned  il  in  the  form  of 
tnllflilyarn  just  before  the  week  had  ex- 
'cd.  The  prince  found  all  as  be  had  wished, 
d  married  her  ;  (hey  were  very  happy,  and 
len  the  prloeesa  bad  a  son,  the  joy  of  the 
ince  knew  no  bounds.  But  alasl  the  year 
me  near  its  cIok.  and  the  prlncetm  had  not 
jet  found  out  the  name  of  the  myaterioaa  old 
man  :  she  dreaded  to  lose  her  Utile  eon,  and 
■t  dared  not  tell  her  busband.  The  prince, 
seeing  his  wife  one  day  dlBconiolslP,  told 
'^~~  an  anecdote  to  amuj%  her.  He  hod  been 
ling,  and  lost  lus  ««y  in  the  forest ;  he 
looked  aroaud,  and  saw  a  cave  in  which  an 
man  was  spinning  with  a  sort  of  wheel, 
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>l^  Tnt,  Wdlotty  Trot" 


The  priaetaa  instantly  guessed  that  thii 
must  be  her  mysterioug  friend.  When  tbe 
year  and  day  expired,  the  old  man  appeared 
and  claimed  the  child,  "Stop,"  said  " 
lady;  "yoar  name  is  Wallotty  Trot.'' 
was  BO  ;  and  the  old  man  said  that,  to  reward 
her  Ingenuity,  be  would  leach  her  how  tc 
the  wheel,  which  had  enabled  him  to  spin 
flax  HO  quickly.  Having  done  so,  be 
appeared,  and  was  never  Been  again  ;  but  the 
prince  and  princess  taught  ihie  new  branch 
of  industry  to  their  subjects,  and  so  enriched 
tbeir  country  as  to  become  the  admiration  of 
surrounding  nations. 

Sacb  is  an  epitome — shorn,  we  (ear,  t. 
much  of  ita  ptory-lelling  atlractiTeneBs — of  a 
legend  which  the  lata  Or.  Cooke  Taylor 
heard  from  the  lips  of  an  old  womai  ' 
Ireland,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  ne 
identical  with  one  preserved  by  the  brothers 
(Jrimm  In  (iermany.  Thnt  the  old  woman 
believed  In  ber  story  is  very  likely :  people 
twiieved  much  worse  stories  in  Iheir 
It  is,  In  truth,  one  among  many 
examples  of  a  Burlaus  tendency  in  tlie  popular 
mind — to  attribute  to  fairies  or  good  people, 
ysteriouH  people  of  sonui  kind  or  other, 
all  uxefnl  ioventiuns,  the  date  or  the  in- 
troduction ofwhiob  in  not  well  known. 

e  spioning-wheel  marked  one  staife  in 
Treat  history  of  clothing — one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  social  bietories.  Weaving 
in  all  probability,  an  earlier  art  lb 
ling ;  t^cause  reeds  and  rofhes  s 
■»,  ligaments  and  Ubres  and  rootlete,  c 
le  woven  in  their  natural  state.  1 
qtinnlng  wa<,  nevertbclesa,  one  of  the  earliest 
arts  ;  the  distaffand  the  spindle  were  known  tc 
most  of  the  chief  nations  of  anttqulty  ;  they 
known  by  everyday  use  to  the  Hindoos 
lip  pre-icnt  day  ;  and  they  were  the  recog- 
n\zri  means  of  spinning  until  comparatively 

m  timoa  The  "ipinBtera"  or  spinni 
with  the  distaff  and  spindle,  included  t 
high-born  and  wealthy  Iodic*  of  our  feudal 
InyK  Who  was  the  real  Wallotty  Trot  that 
invented  the  spliuiiilg<wheol,  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, remain  an  unratbomable  mystCTy; 
but.  be  be  who  he  ma;,  ho  wai  the  Arkirright 
of  thoBO  days ;  he  levelled  one  of  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  gigantic  manu&ctnring 
system  of  the  present  times.  Unlen  the 
yarn  bad  been  spnn  more  rapidly  than  the 
dintalT  and  spindle  could  accomplish  it, 
rapid  weaving  would  have  been  uaeless,  and 
improvemenis  in  loomi  nnwufi^t  for ;  the 
npiuoing-machine  would  not  have  appeared, 
for  want  of  Its  progenitor  the  wheel ;  the 
Bteam-giant  would  not  have  been  called  iu 
■id ;  and  the  neat  ootloa  dnoe*  wad  aerino 
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gowns,  the  net  coUan  and  rilk  kerohiefi^  the 
white  stockings  and  tidy  shirts,  woald  not  (as 
now)  have  been  attainable  bv  the  families  of 
working  men.  If  social  eyiLi  hare  accom- 
panied these  changes  (and  snch  is  doubtless 
the  case),  let  us  not  igncure  them;  we  can 
talk  of  the  great  changes  themselyei,  and  still 
do  justice  to  those — whoever  and  whatever 
tbej  be — who  yearn  to  plook  oat  the  tares 
from  among  the  wheat. 

What  a  mighty  contrast  ezisti  between  the 
manufacturing  systems  of  the  last  century 
and  the  present!    If,  for  example,  we  take 
the  productions  of  woollens  ana  worsted,  we 
find  that  Norfolk   carried   on   this   branch 
of  industry  long  before  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  :  that  serge,  and  camlets,  and  o&er 
coarse  goods  were  the  chief  prodoctis ;  and  that 
much  of  this  work  migrated  to  Yorkshire 
about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  on  account  of 
the  water  power  and  the  cheap  coal  which 
that  county  possesses.  But,  whetner  in  Norfolk 
or  Yorkshire,  in  Kendal  or  in  the  West  of 
England,  the  cloth  manufM^ture,  before  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  presented  an  aspect 
which  to  us  now  would  seem  most  strange. 
No  factories :  scarcely  even  workshops.    The 
cloth-maker,  the  monied  man  who  had  to 
bear  the  commercial  responsibility  of  supply- 
ing the  markets,  picked  up  or  gathered  up 
his  wares  in  an  extraordinary  wav.    In  the 
first  place  he  had  to  travel  about  on  horseback, 
to  buy  the  wool,  on  which  the  labour  of  the  han- 
dicraftsman had  afterwards  to  be  bestowed ; 
he  visited  the  sheep-farmers,  and  also  those 
privileged  towns  which  had  the  "  staple,"  or 
market  for  wool,  and  purchased  his  material 
in  bits  and  scraps.    He  next  availed  himself 
of  the  aid  of  sorters  who  slowly  separated 
the  wool  into    parcels,  cutting  up  with  a 
hatchet  or  with  scissors  those  fibres  which 
were  too  long.    When  the  sorters  had  finished, 
the  combers  took  away  the  wool  to  their  own 
homes,  combed  it  into  ^'  laps,'^  and  brought  it 
back  again  to  the  manuikcturer.    The  wool 
was   then    carefully   packed,    strapped    to 
the  backs  of  mules,  and  carried  out  to  the 
country  districts,  in  the  cottages  of  which 
it  had  to  be  spun ;  and  not  only  was  this 
done  in  the    neighbourhood    of  the    large 
towns,  but  to  very  great  distances  from  those 
towns.    In  order  to   save  his  horse's  legs 
and  his  own  time,  he  conveyed  the  wool  to 
one  agent  in  each  village,  and  left  him  to 
distribute  it  among  the  villagers.    The  wife 
and  daughters  of  the  cottager,  with  the  old 
one-thread  wheel,  spun  the  wool  into  yarn, 
which  the  agent  called  for,  and  sent  back  to 
the  manufacturer.    Another  running  about 
endued:    the   yarn    had  to  be  sent  to  the 
weavers.      These    weavers   lived  here,  and 
there,  and  everywhere ;  they  had  to  be  sought 
out,  and  the  yam  placed  in  their  keeping. 
When  retnrned  in  the  shape  of  cloth,  the 
material  had  yet  to  be  scoured  and  fulled,  dyed 
and  shorn,  and  had  to  go  out  on  its  travels 
again  before  this  could  be  aooompUahed. 


Nor  were  the  cotton  dkkricts  less  marked 
by  the  rambling  nature  of  the  wannfncfnring 
arrangements ;  althongfaffroaLtheeomparative 
recency  of  the  eotton  timde  In  Isglimd,  the 
circumstances  were  not  quite  fsnlleL   The 
cotton  yam  was  mostly  span.  In  the  Vrases  of 
the  peasants  near  and  around  Uudiester 
and  Bolton,  and  other   Lanesahxre  Wvns ; 
the    wives  and  dangfaten    spoa  it  a  the 
intervals    of  &rm  labcmr ;  and    travelling 
chapmen     went     with     their     pack-hones 
from  door  to  door,  to  purchase  the  jm.  i 
The    supply  was  very  micertaio,  and  tbe  ', 
weavers  were  thus  frequently  broaght  to  a 
stand-stiU  for  want  of  matenal ;  the  prica 
paid  for  yam  were  oftei  Ugh— so  ni^,  indeed, 
as   to  encourage  mock  of  that    children*! 
labour  which  has  since  become  a  feature  in 
manufacturing    distrlola   Very    frequently 
the  father  was  a  weaTer,  and  the  mother  a 
spinner,  both  working  on  difierent  sides   of 
the   same  humble    room.     Sometimes    the 
manufacturer  gave  out  wirp  ytn,  with  raw 
cotton  for  weft  yam,  to  a  cottapr,  and  left 
him,  with  his  family,  to  perform  all  the  oper- 
ations necessary  for  converting  the  material 
into  cotton  doth.    Travelling  pedlars  took 
advantage  of  this  system  to  tempt  the  bouR- 
wives  into  dishonesty :  they  offered  trinkets 
for  purloined  bits  of  cotton,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  not  be  missed  l^  tbe  manoftictarer. 

The  system  pursaed   among  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  contrasted  no  less  etrtngely 
with  that  which  is  so  familiar  to  ua    The 
roads  of  Lancashire  were  so  bad,  that  cotton 
could  be  conveyed  from  town  to  town  only  bj 
pack-horses.    Dr.  Aikin,  who  lived  at  3(aa- 
chester  when  the  manufacturing  system  nu 
about  developing  its  gigantic  proportiozi^,  sajs 
that  previous  to  1690  there  were  no  capitalists 
among  the  Lancashire  cotton  manu&cturers ; 
every  man  worked    hard  for  a  livelibood, 
whether  he  employed  others  or  not    During 
the  next  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years  the 
manufacturer  worked  hard  and  lived  plainW, 
but  he  accumulated  a  little  capital ;  he  sofd 
his  goods  to  wholesale  dealers  who  came  to 
him.    **  An  eminent  manufacturer  of  thai  age 
used  to  be  in  his  warehouse  before  six  in  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  his  chiMren  sod 
apprentices.    At  seven  they  all  cane  in  to 
breakfast,  which  consisted  of  ooe  luge  dish 
of  water-pottage,   made  of  oafmeai,  water, 
and  a  little  salt,  boiled  thick,  and  poured  Inlo 
a  dish  ;  at  the  side  was  a  pan  or  baa'in   of 
milk,  and  the  master  and  apprentices,  cacb 
with  a  wooden  spoon  In  his  band,  without 
loss  of  time  dipped  into  the  same  dish,  and 
thence  into  the  milk-pan  ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  finished  they  all  returned  to  their  work." 
About    the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  Arkwright's  epoch,  the 
manufacturer  gradually  established  a  larger 
system  of  dealings.    Instead  of  sending  chap- 
men   with  laden  pack-horses  to   the  smail 
dealers  in  the  small    towns,   the  chapmen 
merely  carried  patterns  and  received  orders ;   i 
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mnd  in  proportion  u  the  roads  became  Im- 
[O'ared.  waggoiu  were  employed  iasltail  of 
pack -boraes.  At  length  Cloie  the  inventions 
of  Walt  and  Arkwright,  Cramplon  an<l  Hw- 
greacca  ;  and  Liuicasbire  underwent  ■  Eocial 
resolution  auch  aa  the  world  has  rarelj  wit- 
Let  0  i'coiirl  Wallotty  Trot  enable  qb  to 
jump  over  a  pi-i  .iJ  of  airty  or  cightj  years, 
and  «el  oarBtli*t'K  down  in  the  mlddla  or  Ibe 
nineteenth  century. 

Scene  the  Firnt ;  a  I.nncaabire  cotton-milL 
Take  it  irbere  wo  will  :  it  maltere  litllc — 
UftDCbeater,  Baltoa,  Oldham,  Anbton— any 
will  do.  It  la  a  brick  building  of  fmI  Icnglli 
and  heigbl.  with  as  mnny  windows  as  tbcre 
are  days  lu  a  year,  or  perhnp!!  more.  Dull  are 
the  brick!,  unadoraed  are  the  windows,  and 
moBOtonoUH  the  whole  appearnTice  or  the 
■meture  :  be  factory  labour  good  or  bad,  the 
CMtory  itself  U  certwnly  oot  a  "  thing  of 
beaniy ''  in  iin  eiteraaU.  But  it  la  a  grand 
BMbias  in  its  organism  —  the  mind,  the 
logers,  and  the  iroa  and  steel,  all  work 
lo!;Mber  Tor  one  eommoa  end.  A.  bale  of 
cotton  goea  In  at  one  door,  and  (be  cotLoa 
comes  out  at  another,  in  the  form  of  woven 
calico  or  fuatiaa ;  and  a  thousanfl  human 
beings  may  be  marshalled  In  the  path  Ihim 
tbe  one  door  to  the  olber.  The  building  con- 
sists of  lii  or  eight  slorius.  and  each  story  of 
vast  rooina  or  galkrleEi,  with  many-windowed 
walla.  There  in  machiaery  to  lift  tbe  workers 
to  the  upper  Boars  ;  machinery  to  raine  and 
lower  the  cotton  ;  machinery  to  work  the 
mules  and  the  loams.  There  is  gas  fur 
wioter-ligbt.  warm  air  for  cold  days,  and 
Tealilatiag  cnrreoti  of  cool  air  for  warm 
days.  Tbe  cottaa  i«  conveyed  in  its  hag. 
perhaps  to  one  of  tti«  upper  floora,  and 
It  trarels  downwards  from  floor  to  floor,  as 
the  order  of  procetacs  adTaDces  ;  a  "  devil  " 
tears  the  locks  of  wool  asunder  ;  a"  scutcher  " 
Uowsaway  all  the  dirt ;  a  "  card  in  g- machine  " 
lays  all  tlie  Qbres  parallel  ;  a  '■  drawlng- 
miicblDo  "  groups  them  into  slcuder  ribbonn ; 
a  "  roving  machine  "  sligbtty  twists  tbem  into 
a  soft  spongy  curd :  a  "  mule  "  or  a  "  throstle" 
spins  the  roving  into  yarn  ;  and  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  tend  oa  the  machines 
while  all  this  is  beiag  done.  There  is  no 
mnoing  about  from  cottage  to  cottage,  to  get , 
the  carding  done  at  one  place,  the  apinoing  si . 
aootber,  the  weaving  at  ■  third  ;  all  is  done  ' 
sa  part  of  one  great  process  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  most  of  the  machines  fted  themselves 
with  tbe  materiai  on  which  Ihey  are  to  work. 
All  the  real  labonr  in  performed  by  machines  ; 
the  altcndanti  are  engaged  iti  minor  but  nice 
adjuatmcats,  which  the  maghideB  cannot  do 
fur  tbcmeelvcs.  II  is  a  nuslake  to  suppose, 
as  some  do,  that  factory  labour  reduces  the 
factory  workers  to  mere  maobines  :  their 
duties  require  much  quickoeas.  delicacy,  aud 
discrimination.  And  when  the  yarn  has  been 
■pun.  and  has  been  conveyed  down  to  the 
weavloa  thtd,  WB  ben  flod  %  IbooNUid  won- 


derful machines  weaving  calico  by  mites  ;  the 
machines  doing  the  hard  work,  aud  women 
and  girls  attending  to  adjust  and  supply 
tbem.  And  when  the  calico  reaches  '.he 
warehouse,  we  flod  hydraaljc  presaea  and 
steam  prcBsea  to  pack  it  Into  compact  masses  ; 
while,  in  tho  counting-house,  the  mannfaa- 
lurer  and  his  clerks  ate  carrying  on  corre- 
spandeoce  with  every  part  of  Ibe  globe, 
watching  the  pulsation  of  the  market,  and 
making  sales  and  pnrchasoa  with  (arteo)  a 
very  slender  margin  of  proBL 

ScFoe  the  Second  i  a  Leeds  Flax  Mill.  If. 
in  respect  to  the  Lancashire  colton  factories, 
one  general  type  might  serve  for  all,  without 
special  reference  to  one  particular  extsblish- 
meot,  such  Is  not  the  case  in  reapecl  to  Sax' 
[nilla ;  for  there  Is  one  at  Leeds  ki  striking,  so 
origissl  In  il«  aspect,  so  advanced  in  its 
organisation,  as  to  stand  out  in  broad  distlnc- 
Itou  from  all  others.  This  ia  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Marxhall.  What 
are  the  objects  to  be  attained  In  a  great 
building  devoted  to  manufactures  t  To 
exercise  a  ready  supervision  over  the  whole 
of  the  arragementn  and  operations ;  to  pro- 
vide facilities  of  access  to  all  the  machinery  : 
to  obtain  a  uniformity  of  temperature  and 
moisture  {very  inportant  for  some  purposes) ; 
to  avoid  draughts  of  air  :  to  eBtabliab  good 
ventilaiion ;  all  these,  added  to  the  ordinary 
mvchojiioal  acquirements  of  (he  work  to  be 
done.  Now,  it  occurred  to  Messrs.  Marshall 
that  one  monster  room  might  elfect  all  this ;  and 
Ihcy  cons(ructed  a  monster  room  accordingly. 
They  procured  denigas  and  drawings  )li)m 
M.  Bonom),  derived  tt-om  the  temple  architec- 
ture of  Elgypt,  and  sought  how  la  throw  bold- 
neaa  and  massiveoess  into  a  onc-story  building. 
Ad  entrance  like  an  Egyptian  temple,  a  faf  ode 
of  atont:  surmounted  with  a  bold  cornice  ;  a 
chimney  harluE  (be  form  and  proportions  of 
tho  br-famed  (Jteopalra's  needle — these  meet 
the  eye  on  the  exterior.  In  the  interior  we 
lind  a  room  Dearly  four  hundred  feet  in 
length,  by  more  than  half  of  thin  in  breadth 
— live  times  as  large  in  area  as  Wealminsl« 
Hail.  The  roof  of  this  vast  hall  is  supported 
by  half  a  hundred  pillars,  and  ia  lighted  by 
ten  thou»and  square  feet  of  conical  nkylights, 
occupying  the  summils  of  bdibII  domes  or 
tp-ouod  arches.  On  the  floor  of  this  room  are 
ntaned  rows  of  machines  In  almogt  oountless 
number,  by  wich  the  Bax  can  be  wrought 
into  linen  yam,  and  a  Ihuusaad  or  more  of 
liuay  workers  are  tending  these  machines, 
wilh  nmple  space  to  move  ahoul.  The  two- 
arched  roof  is  farmed  of  concrete  so  firm  and 
durable  that  vegetable  mould  can  be  spread 
upon  it,  grass  grown  iu  the  mould,  and  thus 
a  field  made  on  the  top  of  a  factory.  The 
drainage  of  the  field  (the  rain  water  of  the 
roof!  is  carried  down  the  flfly  hollow  pillari 
to  the  ground  underneath,  as  was  done  at 
the  Gryital  Palace.  Beneath  tho  vaat  room 
are  large  machines  and  furuacca  Ibr  voati- 
I  latlDg  and  vanniDg  it,  and  alio  aoue  oT  tlw 
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apparatus  for  aeitmg  in  moUoa  the  hnndredi 
of  Uaz  macbioea.  Here,  therefore,  not  only 
are  the  operations  of  hundreds  of  cottages 
and  cotUgera  coneentrated  in  one  building, 
but  the  building  itself  may  bt  said  to  be 
concentrated  in  one  room,  where  all  that 
mechanical  skill  can  eObet  is  effected,  to  make 
every  hour's  work  do  the  best  that  it  can. 
Flax  cannot  bo  wrought  and  spun  without 
much  dust  and  a  little  wet ;  but  the  woricen 
can  pursue  their  laboon  with  much  less  of 
personal  discomfort  than  under  any  Tariety 
of  the  older  system. 

Scene  the  Third — a  Bradford  alpaca-mill. 
Alpaca,  by  the  care  now  bestowed  upon  its 
production,  is  made  to  produce  fabrics  of 
much  beauty  for  ladies'  dresses,  not  onl^  in 
its  uncombined  state,  but  also  wlien  combined 
with  silk  and  cotton.  Mohair,  too,  (the  hair 
of  the  Angora  goat)  has  come  greatly  into 
favour.  Bradfoiti  contains  many  immense 
factories — on  the  Lancashire  plan — for  work- 
ing up  wool,  and  alpaca,  and  mohair  into 
cloth  or  stuff;  and  more  are  being  built: 
but  if  the  world  will  continue  to  demand 
more  stuff,  more  alpaca,  more  mohair,  there 
must  be  an  increased  expansibility  in  the 
manufacturing  arrangements  for  their  supply. 
And  thus  do  we  find  a  clue  to  the  origin  of 
Saltaire,  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  one  of  the  magnates 
of  industry  at  Bradford,  has  several  establish- 
ments in  the  town,  which  have  grown  with 
the  growth  of  manufactures;  but  the  time 
hiis  come  when  organisation  and  centralisa- 
tion are  wanted ;  and  these  are  about  to  be 
obtained  by  a  scheme  of  (perhaps)  unparal- 
leled boldness. 

On  the  line  of  the  Leeds  and  Skipton  Rail- 
way there  is  a  point  at  which  a  small  river- 
valley  branches  out  southward  to  the  town 
of  Bradford,  about  three  miles  distant.  And 
at  the  point  of  junction  stands  the  town  of 
Shipley,  one  of  the  stuff-working  satellites  of 
Bnulford.  Not  far  from  Shiplev  is  an  estate 
which  Mr.  Salt  has  recently  pnrehased,  crossed 
by  a  road,  a  river,  a  canal,  and  a  railway ; 
and  on  this  estate  is  now  being  constructed 
a  factory  which  will,  in  many  respects,  be  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  will  be  the  nucleus 
of  a  town  towards  which  great  attention  will 
bo  attracted.  A  great  power  for  good  and  for 
evil  will  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  of 
this  gigantic  establishment ;  and  one  feels 
inclined  to  encourage  a  hope  that  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  show 
itself  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
steam-engine  era. 

If,  leaving  the  Shifdey  railway  station,  we 
rumble  along  the  Bingley  road,  we  come 
Hhortly  to  what  was  once  a  wide  expanse  of 
green  fields,  but  is  now  the  theatre  of  im- 
mense building  operations.  It  seems  more 
like  a  Legislative  Palace,  or  a  Record  OBlce, 
or  Kume  great  public  work,  than  a  mere 
factory  belonging  to  one  individual,  which  is 
here  under  construction,  so  solid  do  appear 
the  masses  of  stone  employed,  and  so  vast  the 
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scale  on  which  the  opmtieas  are  planned. 
The  entire  boUdings  will  c«f  cr  or  encloee  an 
area  of  six  acres.     The  chlfff  Uraetare,  tech- 
nically sailed  the  '^  mill,"  «in  be  a  stone 
boildini  five  hnndred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
rix  stones  in  height,  mnd  having  in  oowning 
cornice  and  its  many  hundreds  of  wAsvs  so 
finished  with  dressed  stone,  as  to  pit  an 
ardiitectnral  grandeor  to  the  wbdtt.  And 
then,  instead  of  fk-ittering  away  the  mtov 
surface  into  numerous  small  panes  of  giw, 
large  sheets  of  east  plate-glass  will  be  em- 
ployed.    All  that  boUow-bricked  floon  csa 
effect  in  giving  lightaess  and  facilitating  vea- 
tilstion  ;   all  that  mssiTe  cast-Iron   beana 
and  ornamental  cast^nn  eoUoins  can  do  to 
ensure  strength;    all  that  can  be  done  in 
rendering  the  htmctore  fiie-ptusf  bj  avoiding 
the  use  of  wood,  are  didy  considered  and 
provided  for.    Banning  northward  from  tbU 
fine  structure  are  two  sahordlnate  portions, 
or  wings,  each   abont    three  hundred  and 
thirty  f^t  in  length,  and  as  lofty  ti  the  main 
structure ;  they  are  to  be  warehonsea  Beyond 
the  western  warehouse   are  large  but  low 
buildings  for  the  preparatoiy  mauhctunni; 
processes,  while  the  other  extremity  is  to  l)e 
devoted  to  weaving  and  finishing  :  the  miia 
structure  itself  being  the  scene  of  the  inter- 
mediate or  spinning  processesL     llie  raw  ma- 
terials will  thus  enter  one  warehouse,  tnverse 
the  huge  range  in  a  oireuit,  and  then  reach 
the  other  warehouse. 

The  arteries  of  communication  are  quite 
extraordinary  for  their  completeness.    There 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  handsome  new  road 
being  formed  along  the  western  face  of  the 
pile,  crossing  the  Leeds  and  Skipton  railway 
by  a  cast-iron  bridge,  and  then  crossing  bou 
the  river  Aire  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal  by  a  wrougbt-iron  tubular  girder  bridge 
on  the  celebrated  '*  Britannia  Bridge"  prin- 
ciple, and  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length.    In  the  next  place,  the  warehouses 
abut  northward  on  the  canal,  and  will  have 
steam-worked    *' hoists''     for     loading    and 
unloading  barges  in  the  canal.      In  the  third 
place,  a  branch  will  be  carried  from    the 
railway  into  the  building,  where  hoists  nill 
load  and  unload  the  railway  waggons  ^itb   i 
great  rapidity.    And  hoists  will  load  •nd 
unload  ordinary  waggons,  and  will  nise  and 
lower  materials  from  one  story  to  another, 
and  will  very  likely  raise  sml  lower  the 
operatives  themselves  (or  some  of  them)  to 
save  leg-power. 

Then  the  power  for  workisg  this  stupendous 
concern  :  how  vast  must  it  be  I  The  steam- 
engines,  of  power  adequate  to  the  whole 
demands  of  the  mill,  will  occupy  two  hand- 
some engine-houses  on  either  side  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal entrance  ;  and  will  send  off  their  smokp 
into  an  Italian-looking  campanile  sort  of 
building,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  bi>ii. 
Twelve  hundred  tons  of  solid  st^ne  are  said 
to  have  been  employed  to  form  the  support- 
ing beds  for  the  engines.  The  boilera  beneath 
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the  level  of  the  ground,  will  be  fed  with 
wftter  from  the  Aire  by  one  tannel,  and  send 
forth  the  used  water  Ytj  another  tunnel. 
Beneath  the  weaving-thed  will  be  an  immense 
filter  and  reservoir,  capable  of  storing  half  a 
million  gallons  of  rain  water  from  the  variou8 
roofb— rain  water  being  nieliil  in  scouring 
wool.  Between  the  caaal  and  the  river  are 
to  be  gaa-worka,  capable  of  supplying  Ave 
thousand  Jets  with  their  light-giving  food. 
But  as  to  the  worUnfl-machineSi  the  complex 
apparatua  which  will  cover  ten  or  twelve 
acres  of  flooring  hi  the  different  stories,  no 
mere  paragraph,  or  no  dosen  paragraphs, 
could  describe  it ;  all  that  invention  has  yet 
accomplished  la  the  maanfactnre  of  stuffs, 
alpacas,  mohair,  and  snch  like,  will  doubtless 
be  brought  into  requisition. 

The  living  machinery  baa  yet  to  be  noticed  ; 
and  here  is  the  matter  that  will  tax  the  head 
■od  the  heart  of  the  (bander  of  this  great 
establishment.  The  boildings,  machines,  and 
tppliances  will  be  fitted  for  a  staff  of  no  less 
than  four  thousand  five  hundred  workpeople ; 
and  as  there  must  be  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  non-workers  to  give  domestic 
homes  to  the  worken.  the  full  powers  of  the 
mill  would  require  a  neighbouring  popnlaiiou 
of  nine  or  ten  thousand  persons.  Now.  the 
factory  is  being  built  out  in  the  fields,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Shipley  ;  and  Mr.  Salt  bos  there- 
fore to  create  a  town  as  well  as  the  factory 
which  is  to  give  bread  to  the  townspeople. 
His  plans  comprise  the  building  of  seven 
hundred  houses,  of  various  sizes  and  ranks, 
but  all  provided  with  light,  ventilation,  and 
drainage,  on  the  most  approved  modem 
arrangements  ;  wide  streets,  gardens,  spacious 
squares,  and  play-fleldsaod  grounds ;  a  church, 
schools,  a  covered  market,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  a  public  kitchen  such  as  scientific 
cooks  now  know  well  how  to  plan,  a  refectory 
or  large  dining  hall,  and  other  oseful 
buildings. 

And  such  will  be  SAi.TAiB»--a  name  which, 
anless  anything  shoald  occur  to  firastrate  the 
works  now  rapidly  advancing,  will  soon 
occupy  a  place  among  the  notabilities  of 
Yorkshire.  Some  of  the  London  newspapers 
have  set  down  the  iirobable  coet  now  being 
incurred  by  Mr.  Salt,  at  half  a  millioa  sterling ; 
but  it  has  since  been  stateil,  apparently  on 
good  authority,  that  the  outlay  will  be  much 
lees  than  this.  Be  it  a  hundred  thousand 
more  or  less,  however,  here  we'  eee  before  us 
a  pr  jspectiTe  community,  the  daily  bread  and 
the  social  comfort,  and  the  moral  advance- 
ment of  which  wiU  very  Intimately  depend 
on  the  fortanea  of  one  nngle  establishment. 
When  trade  la  good,  and  stoib  are  "  looking 
up  "  in  the  Bradford  market,  and  all  hands 
are  employed,  and  credit  la  sound — then  may 
Saltaire  possibly  be  one  of  the  best  of  our 
industrial  commonitiea,  fbr  it  appears  as  if  it 
would  have  many  physical  and  moral  advan- 
tages to  begin  with;  but  when  adversities 
come  (and  they  do  occur  to  stuff-makers  as 


well  as  to  other  makers^,  then  will  be  the  test, 
to  show  whether  the  Saltairians  (we  will  coin 
a  word  for  the  purpose)  can  bravely  stand 
the  buffetings  of  fortune.  How  much,  how 
very  much  of  this  will  depend  on  the  com- 
bined wisdom  and  kindliness  of  the  Captain  of 
Industry,  who  leads  the  whole,  need  hardlv 
be  insisted  on. 


BARRYHOORAGHAN  POST  OFFICR 


Toe  Postmaster  General  may  live  in  peace. 
I  have  a  complaint  or  two  to  make  against 
th<>  post-office  of  Barry hooragban,  county 
Cork — against  the  post-office  of  my  own 
village — but  ^complain,  foi  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, of  abuses  that  I  don't  particularly  want 
to  see  reformed.  If  ever  some  busy  City 
gentleman,  with  a  stiff  neck  and  elastic  boots, 
should  come  for  a  week  to  Barryhooraghan, 
tha  Times  and  the  Postmaster  (general  may 
both  expect  to  hear  of  us.  To  me  our  post- 
office  provides  excitement  and  amusement,  it 
varioH  the  monotony  of  life  by  its  irregu- 
laritien,  and  breeds  diversion  in  the  village. 
My  complaint  against  it  is  a  pleasure ;  like  the 
nightingale's  complaint,  however  doleful  it 
may  sonud,  is  the  result  of  satisfkction  in  the 
utterer. 

Letters,  for  example,  do  now  and  then 
change  hands,  and  go  down  the  middle,  but 
they  always  finally  come  up  again.  I  think 
it  no  very  grievoos  thing,  though  I  complain 
sadly  that  sentimental  letters  addressed  to 
me  are  incessantly  delivered  to  a  stout  matter- 
of-fact  neighbour,  whoso  name  begins  and 
ends  like  mine.  I  know  that  she  reads  them, 
by  the  bad  look  bhe  carries  about  with  her, 
after  she  has  taken  in  this  way  an  accidental 
dose  of  poetry  or  feeling.  The  taste  of  it 
seems  to  lie  in  her  mouth  all  day. 

Letters,  however,  do  not  go  astray  now 
under  the  rule  of  Mrs.  Minahan,  grocer  and 
post-mistress,  as  tbev  did  two  years  ago  in 
the  reign  of  Patrick  0*Shaughnes^,  who  was 
called  for  shortness.  Posy  Houlahan.  Posy 
had  been  a  very  excellent  member  of  the 
Irish  constabulary  force,  and  had,  in  one  way 
or  other,  scraped  together  many  items  of  a 
good  education.  Latin  and  Greek  included. 
Uc  was  constable  and  tutor,  until,  resigning 
his  post  in  the  police  force  on  his  marriage, 
ho  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  world  of 
letters  in  our  village.  Then,  as  we  all  agreed, 
*<Poey  got  beyant  himself."  He  left  the 
letters  to  the  care  of  his  illiterate  household, 
by  the  members  of  which  they  were  distri- 
buted verv  much  at  random.  Posy  himself 
prosecuted  schemes  of  high  ambition,  and 
eventually  left  ua  I  have  seen  a  letter  from 
Dublin  in  his  handwriting  to  a  neighbour 
abusing  us  all  heartily  as  **  the  Barryhoora- 
ghan clique  of  aristocrats,"  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Standish  Hamilton.  To  that  length 
has  Posy  got  beyond  dimseIC 

Mrs.  Minahan  takes  pains  with  the  home 
arrangement  of  the  letters,  but  she  finds  it 
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difficalt  to  get  what  she  can  call  "a  daoent 
ruuaer.''  In  Poaj's  time,  the  numery  or  letter- 
eHrrier,  in  oonaiderationof  threapenoe  a  week, 
not  onljr  delivered  lettera,  bat  alao  fetebed 
water  and  did  the  niirring  of  a  babr*  Theae 
additional  dntlea  are  not  now  attaehed  to  the 
office  of  mnner  to  the  Banrfaoorafl^an  poatal 
eBtablishment ;  the  salary  la  also  raiaea,  Imt 
Mrs.  Minahan  declares  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  dntiea  are  executed  "  would  break 
the  heart  of  a  millstone." 

We  have  had  three  mnners. 

No.  1.  Thad  J  Cronin,  a  quiet  boy  (iRor  an 
Irish  boy);  as  aoon  as  he  Imew  hia  mudneaB 
among  us,  he  went  off  on  board  ahip. 

No.  2.  Billy  Sweating,  a  aoamp,  was  always 
in  bed  when  we  were  at  our  breakfhata  and 
expecting  letters  to  come  In.  He  neyer  got 
oat  of  bed  unless  he  was  hauled  up  by  niin 
strength.  Most  lettera  delivered  by  him 
were  either  caked  with  mud  or  wet  with 
paddle  water;  but,  fbrtunatelv,  as  he  left 
them  at  wrong  houses,  they  had  time  to  rub 
clean  or  to  dry  before  they  reached  their 
rightfbl  ownera.  Billy  Keating  alao  trana- 
ferred  his  service  from  Her  Mtgeaty'a  post- 
office  to  Her  Mi^eaty's  navy. 

No.  3.  Tommy  Hegarty,  the  present  runner, 
a  small,  ragged,  bright^ea  urchin,  who 
may  be  of  any  age  between  tea  and  fifteen. 
Ten  by  form  and  aise,  but  fifteen  or  fifty  by 
the  twitchings  of  hie  wide  old  Irish  mouth, 
and  by  the  shrewd  look  in  his  eyes. 

On  the  mornin|^  after  Tommy's  installation, 
having  made  his  presence  known  by  ua 
aathoritative  official  iuiock,  he  sent  three  or 
four  letters  up  to  me  with  the  verbal  message, 
that  "  there  was  a  pinny  charged  on  one  of 
tbem."  The  royal  countenance  upon  the 
Btamp  gave  grace  to  them  all,  and  as  I  went 
dowu  to  breakfast,  letters  in  one  hand  and 
key-bosket  in  the  other,  I  greeted  Tommy, 
saying,  **  No  penny  to  be  paid  on  any  of  these, 
my  little  fellow." 

**  May  be  not,  ma'am,"  answered  our  post- 
man. "  Mrs.  Minahan  bade  me  get  a  pinny 
somewhere  from  some  ov  'em,  so  I  thought 
I'd  try  if  it  was  your  honour." 

Mr.  Tommy  Hegarty,  our  letter-carrier, 
has  lately  added  to  his  cares  the  business  of 
a  news  agent.  In  a  large  city  not  fiir  from 
our  village,  a  weekly  penny  newspaper  was 
lately  started  ;  it  is  an  advertising  print,  con- 
taining three  pages  of  miscellaneous  adver- 
tisements, recommended  to  notice  by  one  page 
of  amusing  extracts  from  new  books  and 
magazines.  The  proprietors,  anxious  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  their  paper,  appointed 
as  its  rural  agents  the  "  runners"  attached  to 
the  different  post-offices.  Thus  Mr.  Tommy 
came  by  his  promotion. 

On  ttie  Saturday  following  his  appoint- 
ment, he  very  perseveringly  hawked  bundles 
of  papers  through  tiie  town,  and  really 
met  with  a  good  many  customers.  One 
of  my  neighbours  bought  a  copy,  and  de- 
sired to  have  the  paper  supplied  to  her,  every 


week.  On  the  follosriBf  Saturday,  little 
Tommy,  who  on  the  atraiiglh  of  Us  improred 
worldly  poaitloB  had  started  a  uew  pair  of 

oorduroya,  brought  hia  paper  la  u^fr^d  in 
triumph. 

We  have  little  to  uaBiue  vi  faieiK  vUUge,  ao 
the  lady  lost  no  tine  in  p^nHnm  atfhT&eet. 
But  there  wma  aonething  aauiar  sksii  the 
a^eot  of  It,  and  n  little  &lociie  oimmL 

«« Why,  Tommy,  hew  la  thlsl  TUakVHt 
week's  paper :  the  aiie  that  I  boni^tbefoR.'' 

<*  Oh,  then,  to  he  nn  It  li^  mW    If^ 
would  I  go  bring  a  new  one  till  I  have  the 
ould  onea  all  aoold  eff?    That  would  be  a 
quare  thing,  I'm  thiaktail" 

«<  But  thto  la  of  no  Mi  to  flM.» 

''Why,  then,eoat  ye  bey  it,  ma'am,  and 
good  luck  to  ye  t  .  Twill  be  better  Ibr  jeseif 
too :  for,  ye  aee,the  aoonsr  we  get  thraagb  the 
onla  'una,  theaooner  we  II  eoms  to  the  new." 
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Such  logic  h<Ma  good  anang  ua ;  ao  Tommy 
Hegarty  marditd  off  with  Ui  penny,  and  a 
slice  of  bread-and-hatter. 


The  lettera  dipped    Into  oar  postroffice 
must  giTe  greet  tronble  ta  eoMbody.   I 
append  a  few  dlreetlone  which  haie  paiaed 
through  the  poat-oObe  in  oar  ooenty  toea, 
aeleoted  from  a  list  aent  by  one  of  the  mar 
nagera  to  a  local  paper.    I  hare  reaaon  to 
know  that  Barrvhoonuihan  eappliaa  its  share 
of  riddlee.     S.  Newenfiua,  Bsq.,  a  gentleman 
living  in  our  nel|^bonrhood,  waa  duly  found, 
when  staying  in  a  distant  place,  by  a  letter 
from  Barryhooraghan,  addreaeed  *^  Mr.  Sym 
nolhiam." 

The  followhig  I  think  nraat  have  defied  the 
blind  clerk^s  penetration,  and  waa  never  un- 
riddled at  Banyhooraghan. 

'' ile  of  man  Cork  Criat  Tueen  lolkil  partle 
leiEllen  taylor.^ 

A  very  natural  way  of  distlngaiihing  one 
another  used  among  our  pmle,  being 
transferred  to  the  outaide  cff  wlters,  baa 
an  odd  effect,  and  I  dare  say  caoaes,  now  and 
then,  to  the  person  addressed  aoiM  little  an- 
noyance. As  this,  for  example,  if  It  ever  coold 
arrive,  that  is  to  say,  if  Michael  Hurley  were 
sufficiently  well  known  in  the  navy  : 

"To  Michael  Hurley  A  Salor  Bor  on 
board  Ship.  His  mother  sella  milk  oo  ibe 
Coal  Quay,  Cork."  Or  thia,  «0.H.lf.&, 
Michael  Leary,  private  Soldier,  Jamet  Town, 
Saint  Helena  Regiment,  the  aheve  Michael 
Leary  is  a  Taylor  from  Ballh^ganry  Count  of 
Cork  Ireland  near  Carrigalfaw  post  office." 

Such  letters  do  not  much  trouble  our  post- 
office,  except  when  they  vrive  among  u& 
We  send  out  our  baga  with  a  dean  conscience, 
and  leave  the  distribution  of  our  despatches 
to  be  settled  by  the  world  at  large.  As  for 
the  mistakes  and  troublea  that  beaet  us  in 
the  distribution  of  our  own  aupplieft,  as  I 
have  before  said,  they  Inereaae  inn  in  a  doll 
village,  and  it  is  neither  in  iorrow  nor  in 
anger,  but,  as  I  have  also  before  aaid,  nightin- 
gale fashion,  that  I  murmur  complaiat  alioot 
Uiem. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  AMUSING 
POSTERITY. 

PosmuTT,  that  ancient  personage  yet  nn- 
born,  is  at  times  a  topic  of  mocb  specalation 
with  me.  I  consider  him  in  a  yariety  of 
ligbtfl,  and  represent  bim  to  myself  in  many 
o£l  humonrs,  but  principally  in  those  with 
which  he  is  likely  to  regaM  the  present  age. 
I  am  particularly  fond  of  inqninng  whether 
we  contribute  our  share  towards  the  entertain- 
ment and  diyersion  of  the  old  gentleman.  It 
is  important  that  we  should,  for  all  work  and 
no  play  would  make  eyen  Posterity  a  dull 
boy. 

And.  good  Heayen,  to  think  of  the  amount 
of  work  be  will  haye  to  get  through  !  Only 
to  read  all  those  books,  to  contemplate  all 
those  pictures  and  statues,  and  to  listen  to  all 
that  music,  so  generously  bequeathed  to  him 
by  crowds  of  admiring  legatees  through  many 
generations,  will  be  no  slight  labour.  I  doubt 
if  even  the  poetry  written  expressly  for  his 
perusal  would  sot  be  sofflcfent  to  addle  any 
other  head.  The  prodigious  spaces  of  time 
that  his  leyees  will  ooonpy,  are  oyerwhelming 
to  think  of:  for  how  else  can  he  eyer  receiye 
those  hosts  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  haye 
been  resolyed  and  detemuned  to  go  down  to 
him !  Then  the  numbers  of  ingenious  inyen- 
tions  ho  will  haye  to  test,  proye,  and  adopt, 
from  the  perpetnal  motion  to  the  long  range, 
will  necessarily  consume  some  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life.  In  hearing  Appeals,  though 
the  claims  of  the  Appellants  will  be  in  eyery 
case  as  clear  as  crystal,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  sit  as  long  as  twenty  Chancellors, 
though  each  sat  on  the  woolsack  twenty  years. 
The  mere  rejection  of  those  swindlers  in  the 
^ttfious  arts  and  sciences  who  basely  witnessed 
any  appreciation  of  their  works,  and  the 
folding  to  his  bosom  of  those  worthies  whom 
mankind  were  in  a  combination  to  discard, 
will  take  time.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  reserved 
for  Posterity  to  be,  In  respect  of  his  labors, 
immeasnramy  more  than  the  Hercules  of  the 
future. 

Hence,  it  is  bat  moderately  considerate  to 
have  an  eye  to  the  amusement  of  this  indus- 
trious person.  If  he  must  be  so  overworked, 
let  us  at  least  do  something  to  entertain  him 
—something  even  oyer  and  above  those  books 
of  poetry  and  prose,  those  pictures  and 
wiMut  Na  16L 


statues,  and  that  music,  for  which  he  will 
have  an  unbounded  relish,  but  perhaps  a 
relish  (so  I  venture  to  conceive)  of  a  pensive 
rather  than  an  exhilarating  kind. 

These  are  my  reflections  idien  I  consider 
the  present  time  with  reference  to  Posterity. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't  think  we  do 
enough  to  make  him  smile.  It  appeanf  to  me 
that  we  might  tickle  him  a  little  more.  I 
will  suggest  one  or  two  odd  notions — some- 
what far-fetched  and  fkntastic,  I  allow,  but 
they  may  serve  the  purpose— of  the  kind  of 
practical  humour  that  might  «eem  droll  to 
Posterity. 

If  we  had  had,  in  this  time  of  ours,  two  great 
commanders — say  one  by  land  and  one  by  sea ; 
one  dying  in  battle  (or  what  was  left  of  him, 
for  we  will  suppose  bim  to  have  lost  an  arm 
and  an  eye  or  so  before),  and  one  living  to 
old  age — it  might  be  a  jest  for  Posterity 
if  we  choked  our  towns  with  bad  Statues  to 
one  of  the  two.  and  utterly  abandoned  and 
deserted  the  memory  of  the  other.  We 
might  improve  on  this  conceit  If  we  laid 
these  two  imaginary  great  men  side  by  side 
in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  then  laid  side 
by  side  in  the  advertising  colunms  of  our 
public  newspapers,  two  appeals  respecting 
two  Memorials,  one  to  each  of  them  ;  and  if 
we  so  carried  on  the  joke  as  that  the  Memorial 
to  the  one  should  be  enormously  rich,  and  the 
Memorial  to  the  other,  miserably  poor — as 
that  the  subscriptions  to  the  one  should  in- 
clude the  names  of  three-fourths  of  the 
grandees  of  the  land,  and  the  subscriptions  to 
the  other  but  a  beggarly  account  of  rank  and 
file — as  that  the  one  should  leap  with  ease 
into  a  magnificent  endowment,  and  the  other 
crawl  and  stagger  as  a  pauper  provision  for 
the  dead  Admiral's  daughter — if  wc  could 
only  bring  the  joke,  as  Othello  says, 

**— to  this  extent,  no  more;" 

I  think  it  might  amuse  Posterity  a  good  deal. 

The  mention  of  grandees  brings  me  to 
my  next  proposal.  It  would  involve  a 
change  in  the  present  mode  for  bestewing 
public  honours  and  titles  in  England;  but 
encouraged,  by  the  many  examples  we  have 
before  us  of  disinterested  magnanimity  in 
favour  of  Posterity,  we  might  perhaps  be 
animated  to  try  it. 

I  will  assume  that  among  the  books  in  that 
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▼ery  large  libnurj  (for  tlie  moit  pari  quite 
unknown  at  the  present  benighted  tinie)wnich 
will  infiUUblj  beoome  the  rfeh  inheritanoe  oT 
Poateri^,  tjEen  will  be  foand  *  hiatoiy  of 
England.  From  tiuit  teoord  FMteritj  wlU 
learn  the  origin  of  manj  noUe  fiuniUea  and 
.  noble  titles.  Now  the  jest  I  bare  im  B7 
mind,  is  this.  If  we  oonld  eo  arraoge 
matters  as  that  thai  ^vlleged  class  should 
be  always  with  great  jealouj  be  preserred, 
and  liedged  aronnd  1^  a  barrier  orbookram 
and  a  border  of  green  cloth*  which  only  a 
Ibw  generals,  a  few  great  ci^italists,  and  a 
few  lawrers^  should  be  allowed  to  scale, 
— the  latter  not  in  a  reiy  creditable  manner 
until  within  the  last  few  generations ;  as  onr 
amiable  friend  Poeterilj  will  find  when  he 
looks  back  for  the  date  al  which  Chief  Jnstloea 
and  Puisne  Judges  began  to  be  men  of  un- 
doubted freedom,  honor,  andlndep^idenoe — If 
such  priTileged  dlaas  were  always  watched 
and  warded  and  limited,  and  fended  off.  In  the 
manner  of  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  never 
adapted  to  the  altered  ciroumstances  of  the 
time ;  and  If  It  were  in  pnustlce  set  npand  mahi- 
tiuned  as  having  been,  from  Genesis  thencefor- 
ward, endowedwith  a  superior  natural  instfnot 
for  noble  ruling  and  eoTemlng  and  CaUnet- 
making,  as  triumphant^  shewn  m  the  ezceHsnt 
condition  of  the  whole  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment, of  every  public  office,  every  dockyard, 
everv  ship,  every  diplomatic  relation,  and 
particularly  every  colony-— I  think  there 
would  be  a  self-evident  pleasantry  in  this 
that  would  make  Posterity  chuckle.  The 
present  British  practice  being,  as  we  all 
know,  widely  different,  we  diould  have 
many  changes  to  make  before  we  could  hand 
down  this  amusing  state  of  things.  For 
example,  it  would  be  necessary  to  limit  the 
great  Jenner  or  Yaccioation  Dukedom  and 
endowment,  at  present  so  worthily  represented 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  noble  and 
scientific  Duke  who  will  no  doubt  be  called 
upon  (some  dav  or  other)  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  in  the  formation  of  a  ministij.  The 
Watt  or  Steam  Engine  peerage  would  also 

require  to  be  graduMly  abolished.    So  would   w- . .,    „^  - , 

the  Iron-Road  Earldom,  the  Tubular  Bridge  erected  in  idl  parts  of  tha  HTJg^iH",  with  all 
Baronetcy,  the  Faraday  Order  of  Merit,  ue  |  sorts  and  condltioBS  of  men  and  vomni 
Electric  Telegraph  Garter,  the  titles  at  present 
held  by  distinguished  writers  on  literary 
grounds  alone,  and  the  similar  titles  held  by 
painters ;— though  it  might  point  the  Joke  to 
make  a  few  Academicians  equal  in  rank  to  an 
alderman.  But,  the  great  practical  joke  once 
played  off,  of  entirely  separating  the  ennobled 
class  from  the  various  oroers  of  men 
who  attain  to  social  cUstinction  by  making 
their  country  happier,  better,  and  more 
illustrious  among  nations,  we  might  be  com- 
fortably sure,  as  it  seems  to  me — and  as  I  now 
humbly  submit— of  having  done  something  to 
amuse  Posterity. 

Another  thing  strikes  me.  Our  venerable 
friend  will  find  in  that  English  history  of  his, 
that,  in  comparatively  barbarous  times,  when 


the  Grown  WM  poor,  HUaijtfalnf  for 

ney-— commoted  inai4er,«r  aaythioff 

and  thai,  portly  of  tUadHMliltdhin^  for 

Slid,  aBd:portfy  of  poHiilMa  In  fiivor  of 
e  feudal  rich,  o  OMoi  obHitHilidste  pun- 
ishment^ called  ponlalifl  by  tie,  hod  its 
Urth.    Now,  it  appeora  to  ms,  ilaqi  having 
an  eve  OB  tho  ontortoinBeaiof  Puialij^that 
if  while  wo  ModoUBod  tko  lows  ts^  equal 
agalnM  aU  otoendon^  wo  woBld  ooly  inave 
this  obsolflto  fnmitslrwifrt  Ivy  feio--OlsoBS 
no  panidnnottt  ofcoiiiier  to  thooe  wks \mt 
mooey-HNjinoToiyfaodoloai  ofoossiHh 
as  mas  assaolta^  woAonid  eertoinlj  pQt?» 
terity  00  tho  hrooA  ipio.    yfhj^  wo  idf^ 
then  even  como  to  ttda   A  ''eiqitefn"  ndgjit 
be  brought  up  to aPdho OMce, cborgfed witk 
canino  a  yoong  -rnqmrn  for  an  olwoJolely 
diaholical  reoooa ;    oad  tlw  oAooe    being 
proved,  the  <«eoptoW*«Utt,aa  o  great  ex- 
ample of  the  oqialily  of  fta  ko,  (hot  by  no 
fanlthtfte  ■adaiioli.fcahsiffaigoo  altemo- 
Uve)boflaodKll^liiHPiOiilBUkttake  a 
ftiU  pone  firtoi  ill  pookift  ood  tifa,  if  thot 
wereall,tom4»itlKNUiaB  Aalohatajoke 
tila^wooldbetePoatoritiyJ    To  hi  dent  in 
tho&oe  of  day,  in  tho  fin*  idtj  q|on  earth, 
In  the  yesr  OOP  iWmMnd  otght  knind  ao& 
fiftv-llnee! 

Or,  we  rnlgjit  kovo  oor  lawo  logaidfaig  llii 
same  ofiteoe  of  oiOHiIt  ia  oneii  a  fMctiom 
state  as  to  OBDOwer  o  workhooao  nans  witUa 
two  boon'  walk  of  the  capital,  alowly  to  tor- 
ture a  chUd  with  lire,  ood  oftorirards  to 
walk  off  th>m  tke  law's  preoenco  eceC  free  of 
all  pains  and  penaltlea,  but  %  ftHln|f|t*s  lia- 
prisonmentt   And   we  mii^t  ao  earry  oat 
thia  joke  to  the  ottermoat  aa  that  the  forlon 
child  should  kaapUy  dio  and  ro^  and  ite 
barbarous  nnraeMloeitooiiiBittsdIbr  triil: 
her  horrible  oflenee  being  legally  meaiBred 
by   that  one  xemlt   or    ito  shi^ce,  and 
not  by  the  agony  It  oaoaed,  and  thiawftil  cru- 
elty ft  shewed.    And  all  this  tfani,  (to  make 
the  pleasantry  tho  greater)  wo  nipt  have  aU 
manner  of  watch4oWBg%  m  iwoasnrfmpnt  ss 
neto  as  poadble  «f  the    altitodes  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  wkon  it   was  overthrown, 


perched  on  platfimns  tkertopoo,  lookia^  out 
for  any  grievaaoo  ofior  ^  liii^  Fest  Aorth, 
and  South,  night  and  di^.  Ss  should  that 
tender  nurse  return,  giMuaosd,  to  ker  mi- 
nistration upon  babM.  (teagiae  tke  dear 
matron's  antecedents^  alln  notherat)  and  aa 
should  Posterity  bo  mam  to  laa|^,  tkoug^ 
bitterly  I 

Indeed,  I  think  Posterity  wonld  kavo  sn^ 
an  indifferent  apnreclation  of  tkis  last  joke, 
on  account  of  its  intensely  pracUeal  cbaracler, 
that  it  might  require  aaotkor  to  relieve  it 
And  Iwomd  suggest  that  if  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen possessing  their  Ml  phmologiesl 
share  of  toe  combative  and  antagonistic  organs, 
could  only  be  Induoed  to  form  themsel  ves  into  a 
society  for  declaiming  about  Peoee,  with  a  veiy 
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ooniddenble  War-Wboop  against  all  noa- 
deolaimers ;  and  if  tbey  could  only  be  pre- 
vailed opon  to  aum  up  eloquently  the  many 
orqieakable  miBcries  and  horrors  of  War,  and 
tf  present  them  to  their  own  country  as  a 
conolnsive  reason  for  its  being  undefended 
against  War,  and  becoming  the  prey  of  the 
first  despot  who  might  choose  to  inflict  those 
miseries  and  horrors  npon  it,— why  then  I 
really  believe  we  ahoald  have  got  to  the  very 
best  joke  we  could  hops  to  have  in  our  whole 
Ck>mplete  Jest-Book  for  Posterity,  and  might 
fold  our  arms  and  rest  convinced  that  we  had 
done  enough  Ibr  thai  discerning  patriarch  *s 
amusement 

BBBTHALDE  REIMER'S  YOIOE. 

**  Tiut'U  do,  wife, — thatUl  do ;  it's  not  a 
veiy  cold  night,"  Karl  Reimer  said  with  a 
sigh;  and  his  wife,  looking  a  little  sadly 
for  a  moment  in  his  face,  replaced  the  fresh 
log  of  wood  with  which  she  had  meant  to 
replenish  the  half-burnt  embers  on  the  hearth. 
Betuming  to  her  chair  she  sat  down  in  silence 
by  her  husband's  side. 

"  Your  work  has  not  made  you  hungry  to- 
night, Karl,"  she  said,  presently,  with  an 
effort  at  cheerfulness  in  her  voice,  and  she 
glanced  at  a  little  table  standing  near,  on 
which  a  very  homely  supper  of  brown  German 
bread  and  sour  milk  in  a  thick  curd  lay 
scarcely  tasted. 

'*  Hungry  enough,  wife,"  was  the  quiet 
answer. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  woman,  stooping 
forward,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  said  gently : 

"  We  must  keep  a  good  heart,  husband. 
While  we  have  good  wBolesome  food,  and  a 
roof  to  cover  uSy  we  have  no  right  to 
complain :  many  a  one  is  worse  off  thaa  we 
to-night!'^ 

"  Ah,  to-nlght,-4i  It  aot  to-night  I'm  think- 
ing of,"  Karl  muttered,  and  suddenly  rousing 
himaelf  he  stretohod  out  and  cautionsiy 
bent  and  unbent  his  left  arm,  clenching  hts 
hand  the  while,  like  one  trying  its  strength ; 
then  shaking  his  head  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  let 
it  fkll  again  1^  his  side,  and  resamed  his 
former  attitude. 

"*  It  is  rest  that  you  want,"  )ds  wife  said 
soothingly.  "You  have  been  working  too 
hard  these  two  or  three  months." 

"  No,"  he  answered  despondingly, ''  no  rest 
would  bring  back  strength  to  thu  arm.  It  is 
not  overwork  that  has  brought  on  the  weak- 
ness. WifSft,  look  here,"  and  a  sickly  smile 
came  over  his  lips,  as,  clenching  his  hand 
again,  he  turned  ft  to  her.  **  Look — a  child 
might  open  it  Try  you "  f  her  first  effort 
unclasped  his  fingers).  "I  tnought  so,"  he 
said  bitterly  And  again  they  both  were 
silent.  There  were  tears  in  Madame  Reimer's 
eyes,  and  she  held  the  weakened  hand  closely 
in  hers. 

"  It  might  have  been  the  right  hand.    Be 


thankful,  Karl,"  she  said  softly,  in  a  little 
while. 

''  I  am  thankful,  but  if  it  get  worse,  if  it 
become  useless,  I  should  have  to  give  up 
work;  what's  to  become  of  us  aJl? — ^what's 
to  become,  all  through  her  life,  of  that  poor 
child?" 

"  Hush  1 "  Madame  Reimer  whispered 
softly,  and  shading  her  face  from  the  light, 
she  turned  her  eyes  to  a  corner  of  the 
room  where,  in  a  little  low  bed,  a  girl  lay 
asleep. 

"  She  has  been  asleep  an  hour  or  more," 
Karl  answered  quickly.  "  If  it  were  not  fur 
her,  we  could  bear  up  bravely  enough.  We 
have  worked  hard,  both  of  us,  these  scTen 
years  past— seven  I — a^,  it  is  more  than  seven 
since  the  lightning  blinded  her — near  eight 
years  now — we  have  worked  hard  to  try  and 
save  up  for  her,  and  what  will  she  ever  be 
the  better  for  itf  There's  not  a  week  passes 
but  we  have  to  draw  upon  our  little  stock  ; 
for,  of  all  we  have  worked  and  saved  there 
are  not  twenty  gQlden  left  She  will  be  a 
beggar,  our  child — our  Berthalde  1 " 

''Hush,  hush,  Karl,  it  will  not  come  to 
that— we  can  work  for  her  yet — it  is  ail  in 
God's  hands." 

There  was  a  few  minutes'  pause.  Then  Karl 
spoke  again,  in  a  passionate,  though  subdued 
voice : — 

**  She  may  be  a  beggar  next  month,  for 
aught  we  know.  When  I  can't  work  any 
longer,  what  is  there  for  the  whole  of  us  but 
beggary  ? "  A  momentarv  flush  spread  over 
his  brow ;  but,  as  it  passed  away  ia  proudly 
raised  his  head,  and  shaking  back  his  thick 
hair,  crept  on  tiptoe  to  the  bed,  and  knelt 
down  on  the  floor  beside  it  As  he  bent 
over  the  sleeping  child,  a  look  of  deep,  pity- 
ing, and  tender  love  softened  his  rugged 
features.  Softly  and  tenderly  he  pressed  his 
rough  hard  hand  over  the  child's  uncovered 
head ;  drew  aside  a  curl  of  her  long  hair 
that  hid  her  face ;  and,  stooping  down, 
pressed  his  lips  in  a  long  silent  kiss  upon 
her  pale  thin  cheek.  She  lay  quite  still, 
with  her  sightless  eyes  closed,  breathing  low 
and  Quickly. 

"How  pale  she  is,"  Madame  Reimer 
whispered ;  for  she  had  followed  her  husband, 
and  stood  now  with  her  hands  leaning  on  his 
arm.  and  her  eyes  flzed  upon  her  child 

The  little  face  was  as  still  and  white  as  if  it 
had  been  carved  in  marble.  For  an  iostaat 
Karl  glanced  upwards  to  his  wife,  and  a  look 
of  sudden  alarm  and  pain  passed  over  him— 
a  quick  look,  which  seemed  to  flash  for  a  mo- 
ment flrom  his  dark  piercing  eyes :  then,  as  it 
died  away,  he  turned  round  to  the  little  bed 
again,  and  laid  his  head  beside  his  child's 
upon  the  pillow,  not  speaking  anything  aloud, 
though  his  lips  moved. 

**  May  the  holy  Virgin  bless  her !  "  Madame 
Reimer  whispered  in  the  silence. 

*^  Amen  I "  Karl  breathed,  in  his  deep,  low 
voice  ;  aud  with  cue  other  kiss  he  rose  fVom 
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Uft  knaei.  ''Wowill  go  to  bed  now;  tread 
loftlj,  wifb-HM)ftly,"  he  said,  as  together  lliej 
moved  away. 

Bat  when  the  door  was  closed,  and  aU  was 
rtill,  tlMn,  in  the  darkness  and  the  aileiiee, 
large  tears  becan  to  steal  thnMh  tha  closed 
lids  of  BerthaUie's  eyes ;  for  she  had  heard  all 
that  which-  their  lore  would  strlre  to  keep 
(torn  her.  She  had  had  many  fears  of  late : 
her  father  had  seemed  changed,  and  sorrow- 
M ;  and  longing  to  know  what  thing  it  was 
that  grieved  him,  she  thought  it  no  sin  to 
listen.  Now  that  she  did  know  the  child  ooold 
only  weep,  and  sob  sorrowfkilly  to  herself : 

**  0,  that  I  coold  do  anything  to  help  them  I 
0,  that  I  conld  worici  0,  that  I  was  not 
bUnd!" 

Berthalde  was  so  patient  and  so  gentlo,  timt 
she  could  feel  no  deep  or  keen  regret  for  the 
loss  of  that  which  yet  had  made  her  life 
almost  a  blank  to  her.  Others  thoufl^  that 
she  had  grown  aeonatomed  to  blindness ;  that 
she  had  (brgotten  what  it  was  to  see.  But 
that  was  the  one  sweet  memory  of  her  life ; 
sweet,  yet  foil  Of  a  wild,  deep  sadness,  nnnt^ 
terably  beantifol,  as  is  the  memory  of  a  glo- 
rious dream,  too  beantifol  to  have  been.  Often 
in  the  long,  silent  nights  she  lay  awake,  and 
thought  of  it,  woeping  then  when  she  was  ail 
alone,  as  she  was  weepiiu^  now  to-ni^t ;  but 
to-night  another,  and  a  diiferent  thought  was 
in  her  heart  A  thooght  which  many  a  time 
had  risen  there  before ;  but  never  with  the 
Btrengtb  aad  bitterness  that  it  did  now ;  for, 
as  she  lay  awake,  she  thought  that  there  was 
not  one  thing  in  all  the  world  that  she  could 
over  do  to  help  or  comfort  anv  one  she  loved. 
That  she  must  be  all  through  her  life  until 
she  was  quite  old,  a  burden  upon  every  one — 
a  useless,  helpless,  solitary  thing,  not  f^ving 
joy  to  any,  nor  feeling  joy  herseUl  Thmkiug 
this,  the  poor  child  longed  to  die,  and  shiver- 
ing, drew  up  the  bedclothes  round  her,  hiding 
her  face  beneath  them,  that  the  bitter  sobs 
which  burst  from  her  might  not  be  heard 
brealung  the  silence  of  the  night.  For  in 
this  hour  there  seemed  no  comfort  near  her ; 
all  dork  without,  within  it  seemed  as  dark ; 
the  love  that  had  been  poured  upon  her 
through  so  many  vears  was  all  forgotten  now, 
she  could  not  feel  that  she  was  loved ;  her 
whole  heart  seemed  to  have  room  in  it  only 
for  one  thought — that  she  was  an  encum- 
brance upon  the  earth. 

Piercing  through  the  richly  painted  win- 
dow of  a  dim  old  church  the  winter's  sun 
tlurew  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
nave  bright  rays  of  coloured  light,  malung 
the  gloom  on  cither  side  seem  deeper  stilL 
From  the  altars,  waxen  tapers  shed  on  the 
gold  and  silver  plate  around,  on  the  ^y 
vsAcs  filled  with  flowens,  and  on  the  rich, 
gold-embroidered  dresses  of  the  priests,  a 
sudden  radiance. 

In  the  open  space  without  the  rails  of 
the  Uigh  Altar  many  people  knelt ;  for  it 
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Today  there  waM  vadrn  of  team  opon  her 
cheeks.    Still  ahe  vailsd  patiently  to  hesr 
the  glorioQS  voloe  of  thasrgaa,  whioh  always 
spoke  to  her.    it  aaaaad  of  all  the  things 
upon  earth  the  moat  baartlfol    She  thought 
it  never  would  begin  to  |lqf  today.   But  at 
last  she  heard  the  flrat  lew  BVslBaf  notes ;  and, 
aa  she  Ustened,  drinUnff  In  Ihs  lich,  heart- 
filling  aonnd,  aU  oorrowaeMBsd  tsfys  away, 
all  earthlT  tidngi  seemed  to  be  forgsUon.   As 
the  eaqnldte  mnrie  er«pt  aronad  her— now 
soft,  feint,  aad  low,  now  lond  and  disp,  rol^g 
waTO  apon  wave  alonff  the  mat  groined 
aisles— die  knelt  and  hU  her  nee,  weeping. 
Her  heart  trebled  with   a  atnmge,  wild, 
half-uaderstood  ddight  tlm*  only  eathedrtl 
music  aflbrded  lier. 

Never  had  the  grand  and  aolesm  muse 
seemed  more  grand  and  solemn  than  it  did 
to-day.    As  the  rich  tones  of  the  otgan  filled 
the  solemn  qpaoe  around  her,  and  the  soft 
voicea  of  the   choristers    ran   througu  the 
dimly-lighted  alileB,  and  aa  one  soUtary  voke 
filled  the  great  echoing  chorch  with  its  dear 
tones,'  the  blind  Mi  bowed  her  head  upon 
her  hands,   trembling  with  a  wild,  almost 
painful  joy,  that  seemed  to  take  her  breath 
away.     So  dmken  was  she  with  emoUoa. 
that  the  thin  slight  flngera  aeandy  served 
to   hide   tier  teara     Even  whM  the   lut 
notes  had  qnite  died  awaj;  when  the  last 
lingering  footsteps  had  left  the  church,  she 
knelt  on,  as  if  still,  in  the  silent  air,  the 
heard  an  echo  of  the  song  that  to  aii  other 
ears  had  passed  away.    Freeeat^  two  light 
quick  footsteps  gaily  tripped  aUav  the  marble 
ttoor,  and  the  sound  of'meny  voices  and 
half-suppressed  langhter*  roassd  lier  from  her 
dream.     She  oronched   apse  the  step   at 
the  pillar's  base,  thinking  Is  wait  there  until 
the  footsteps  had  gone  jmL    But  aoddenly 
they  stopped  quite  eloee  to  her,  and  a  bright 
young  voice  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  see  how  stupid  I  have  been !  I  have 
come  down  without  mj  moslo.  Marnrct, 
you  must  wait  for  me  one  minute,  till  1  ran 
back  for  it  They  are  oloeing  Uie  orcan. 
I  shall  be  scarcely  in  time  1"  and  with  the  last 
words,  leaving  her  companion,  the  girl  ran 
quickly  towards  the  choir. 

*'  They  are  some  ef  the  aingera !"  BedhaMe 
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thoaght  within  herself,  and  her  heart  beat 
with  almost  a  reverential  feeling.  '*  How 
happy  they  moat  be,  how  very  happy !''  For 
a  moment  more  the  tears  sprang  op  into  her 
eyes,  for,  soddenly,  the  girl  that  stayed  behind 
began,  as  she  paced  op  and  down,  softly  to 
■ing  a  low,  sweet  melody.  Berthalde  remem- 
bered it  at  once :  it  was  the  Agnus  Dei  of  the 
lately  finished  mass. 

A  second  time  there  were  steps  and  voices 
coming  near— slow  steps,  onlike  the  first,  and 
the  singer's  Toice  was  hoshed  as  a  new  voice, 
rich,  sweet,  and  low,  broke  opon  Berthaldc's 
ear. 

*'  What  woold  yoo  have  me  say,  Lisa  7  I 
am  weary  of  complaining.  Yoo  grow  more 
careless  every  day.  Toor  singing  now  is 
worse  than  it  was  six  months  ago.'' 

''Haestro,  I  do  not  think  it's  possible  to 
please  yoo  now,"  said  the  girl,  half  angrily, 
half  carelessly.  "I'm  sore  I  do  the  best  I 
can,  and  I  soppose  my  voice  is  as  good  as  it 
nsed  to  be." 

''Yoor  voice  is  the  finest  in  the  choir; 
hot—" 

'*  My  dear  master,  then  what  is  the  ose  of 
scolding  me?"  Lisa  exclaimed  with  real 
delight. 

"Bat,"  he  went  on  qoietly,  withoot  heeding 
her,  "yoo  have  no  love  for  mosic — no  true 
feeling  for  what  yoo  sing — no  perseverance 
in  study." 

"  Then  what  is  the  use  of  my  coming  here 
any  longer  T"  the  girl  asked,  with  suppressed 
irritation. 

Without  answering  her,  the  Master  turned 
to  the  other  girl. 

'*  Margaret,  yoo  did  well  to-day,  very  well. 
Go  on  as  steadily  as  yoo  are  doing  now. 
and  you  will  find  that  yoor  rewa^  will 
come.  Only  have  courage,  perseverance,  and 
patience.'* 

''Courage I"  Margaret  answered  a  little 
sadly.  "Ah,  I  sometimes  want  courage. 
I  sometimes  almost  lose  heart.  If  I  had 
but  more  voice  1  There  is  so  much  that 
I  can  never  sing.  If  I  only  had  Lisa's 
voice  I" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause;  then  the 
first  girl  said,  more  hombly  than  she  had 
spoken  yet,  "  Master,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am 
sure  I  tDant  to  sing  welL" 

"  Too  want  to  sing  well  7"  he  repeated. 
"Why,  Lisa?" 

"why I"  she  answered.  "Sorely,  every- 
body thinks  it's  more  pleasant  to  be  admired 
than— than  to  be  blamed." 

"  So  yoo  wish  to  sing  well  to  be  admired  ? 
Exactly.  I  onderstand  yoo  perfectly,"  he 
answered  drilv.  "  And  yoo,  Margaret,  is  it 
also  to  be  admired  that  yoo  work  so  ht^,  and 
study  so  perseveringly  ?" 

She  answered  '*No,"  in  a  low  voice, 
earnestly  and  almost  humbly.  Berthalde  felt 
that  it  came  from  her  heart,  and  in  her  nwn 
heart  the  blind  girl  echoed  it. 

The  Master  Mid  abruptly,  after  a  pause. 


"  It  is  getting  late.  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer.  Good  morning,"  and  leaving  them 
he  went  away,  they  following. 

When  they  were  gone,  a  sudden  cbaufl^e 
had  come  upon  Berthalde.  A  bright  light 
was  in  her  sightless  eyes.  She  whispered 
tremblingly,  almost  like  one  in  fear, 

"Ob,  if  there  was  any  way,  any  hope 
— if  I  knew  what  to  do— If  I  could  speak 
to  him  and  tell  him — "  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  pressed  her  face  upon  her 
hands :  then  bursting  into  tears,  she  cried 
almost  aloud,  "  Oh,  if  he  would  teach  me,  if 
he  would  let  me  learn  of  him,  if  he  would  let 
me  be  a  singer  I"  and  falling  on  her  knees 
again,  she  broke  into  a  panionate,  imploring 
prayer,  sobbing  and  trembling  as  if  her  very 
life  depended  on  its  being  heard. 

For  a  long  time  she  knelt,  not  praying 
always,  but  feverishly.  Yet  with  intense 
delight  and  eagerness,  building  bright  castles 
in  the  air,  confusing  herself  with  multitudes  of 
thoughts  that  poured  in  on  her ;  bright,  happy 
thoughts  for  the  most  part,  though  now  and 
then  some  sudden  fear  would  come,  making 
her  heart  grow  sick,  lest  all  that  she  was 
hoping  now  should  never  be  to  her  anything 
but  a  dream.  Then  she  prayed  agaih  until 
the  fear  began  to  fade  away,  and  she  would 
grow  bewildered  with  her  happiness  once 
mor«\  Now  that  she  was  so  full  of  it,  it 
seemed  so  strange  to  her  that  never  in  all  her 
sorrow,  and  with  all  her  passionate  love  of 
music,  she  should  have  remembered  that  it 
wiis  possible  for  her  as  a  singer  to  g^in  her 
bread,  and  grow  so  happy ;  oh,  so  happy, 
that  it  scarcely  seemed  to  her  that  there  could 
be  in  all  the  world  anything  more  that  she 
could  wish  for. 

Patient,  cheerful,  full  of  hope,  day  after 
day  found  Berthalde  at  her  old  place  at  the 
church,  waiting,  with  a  firm  purpose  though 
a  trembling  heart,  to  hear  the  Kapell-meister's 
step ;  but  day  after  day  too  saw  her  turn 
away  in  disappointment ;  for  in  vain  she 
waited,  in  vain  she  strained  her  ears  to  catch 
a  sound  of  the  well-remembered  voice,  in  vain 
she  listened  to  each  solitary  footstep,  believing 
that  she  could  at  once  distinguish  his  from 
any  other— -he  never  came  again.  And  after 
a  time  she  began  to  fear  that  there  must  be  a 
private  entrance  to  tiie  choir  throup^h  which 
be  came  and  went,  and  that  she  might  wait 
for  months  here  in  the  chancel  and  never  see 
him  ;  and  then  what  to  do  she  knew  not,  for 
she  shrank  from  telling  any  one  her  secret, 
and  she  could  not  hope  to  nnd  her  way  alone 
to  a  strange  place.  And  presently,  by  degrees, 
her  heart  began  to  sink,  ner  whole  project  be- 
gan to  appear  to  her  wild  and  unattainable, 
and  at  last  one  day  she  turned  from  the  church 
so  weary  of  hoping  in  vain,  so  sad  and  out  of 
spirits  that  she  could  scarcely  keep  her  tears 
from  falling  as  she  went  away. 

The  church  waR  near  to  where  she  lived, 
so  near  that — blind  though  she  was — neither 
her  father  nor  her  mother  ever  objected  to 
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Imt  gfAng  to  it  alone,  or  fbtred  flimt  she  ahoald 
ttlsB  her  wftT.  Nor  wm  it  likelj,  for  die  had 
ffoae  daily  there  for  many  T^MtB,  and  no  aod- 
dent  of  any  Irind  had  erer  hqipened  to  her ; 
bnt  on  this  day,  an  ahe  was  eorrowfiillT  naklng 
her  way  home,  leas  eareftal  periu^tnan  nanu 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  panen-bj,  almoefc 
at  the  ehnreh  door  ane  tnpped  orer  aome- 
ibinff  that  lay  aoroaa  the  pm  and  foil  down 
heaWly.  Bnt  almoat  in  the  instant  tbat  she 
fell,  a  voice  doee  to  her  tiroke  npon  her  ear 
—41  Toioe  that  as  if  by  magle  made  hw  forget 
the  pain  tiiat  ehe  was-  anlferlnf ,  for  It  was 
the  long  watched  for  Toloe  of  the  Kapell- 
meiater. 

"  My  child,  talce  care  I  Why,  where  eoold 
yon  be  looking?''  Im  exclaimed,  and  before 
ahe  oonld  mak  he  had  raised  her  from  the 
gronnd,  ana  was  half  aopportlng  her  with 
nla  arm. 

"  Looking  wonldnH  have  done  her  mneb 
good,  poor  thinf^,"  said  a  good-natored  man 
coming  ont  of  hla  shop  cloee  by.  **  Do  yon 
know  her?  She  ia  the  little  Uhid  girl,  Ber- 
thalde  Beimer." 

'*WhY,  my  child,  yon  bave  really  bnrt 
yonraelf,  roar  hand  la  bleeding,  let'a  wrap  my 
nandkeroblef  round  it ;"  and,  while  Bertnalde 
atood  trembling  by  him,  he  gently  bonnd  np 
her  injored  hand,  talking  to  ner  kindly  while 
he  did  it 

"  I  think,  air,  abe'a  a  little  faint— the  poor 
thing  loolu  BO  pale,"  the  ahopman  aaid.  **  Let 
her  come  into  myahop  and  reat  heraelf  before 
ahe  goea  home." 

"  No,  no,  no  I "  Berthalde  broke  in.  "  I 
would  rather  go  into  the  chnrch  again.  I 
wanted  to  apeak.  I  wanted,  if  he  would  be 
80  kind,  I  mean,— oh,  air,  I  think  I  can 
walk ! "  ahe  anddenly  exclaimed  ;  bnt,  not 
heeding  her  remonatranee,  the  Kapell-meiater 
lifted  her  np  in  hie  arma,  for  ahe  waa  verr 
little,  and  carried  her  within  the  church 
again,  and  laid  her  down  npon  a  bench. 

'*  Oh,  air,  yon  are  yery  good,"  ahe  whiapered, 
her  voice  quite -ahaking  now  with  agitation, 
and  nervonaly  and  half  nnooneoionaly  nidng 
herself  up  from  the  poaition  in  which  he 
had  placed  her.  And,  if  yon  pleaae.  air, — 
if  you  wottldnH  go  away  for  a  minute  or 
two— If  von  would  jnat  let  me  aay  aomethlog 
to  you  Uiat  I've  wanted  ao  much  to  aay,  and 
not  be  oiTended — not,  I  mean— not  think — " 
and  then  her  imperfect  aentence  came  abrupt- 
ly to  an  end. 

"  Yon  have  aomething  to  aay  to  me  ? "  the 
Kapell-meiater  aaked.  "My  child,  how  do 
you  know  who  I  am?  " 

She  aaid  quickly.  "  I  heard  you  apeak,  one 
day.    You  are  the  Kapell-meiater." 

**  You  are  riffhl  But  what  can  you  have 
to  aay  tome?" 

He  pauaed  a  moment,  but  there  waa  no 
anawer ;  and  then,  looking  at  her,  in  a  gentle, 
pitying  tone  he  added, 

"  My  child,  you  are  frightened.  Walt  then 
a  minnte  before  you  apeaL    Now,  what  ia  it  7 


Tell  me  frankly,    is  HaqfOiag I  ema  do  for 
jronf 

«<0h,  yeal"  ahe  otU  mulj.  tbongh 
almost  bolciw  her  kna^  *T«m  can  do 
more  for  mm  tfcaa  a^ylndy  In  the  wwldl 
Oh,  air,  I  havnt  ban  mvitfag  km  amy  day 
t0  8eavmi,tlMit  I  might  ha  lAlalilbil  von 
what  1  want,  aaA  yal  wht  I  am  rikaid  to 
say  it" 

''My  poor  gMif  ft  bafaiajiwmite  do 
what  yon  waoi^  IvOl  do  It,^  the 
''Tell  mh  now  whtf  it  is." 

With  dro<yd  %fm,  and 
together,  aha   said  nply,  in  •  very  lav 
voice, 

"I  want  to  learn  taring  b  tfao  eboir,"  aal 
waited  calajty,  hot  fde  even  to  her  lipa,ta 
receive  his  anwar. 

The  KapeU-malitar  Aask  Us  liead. 

"What  put  this  iBia  yoor  mind?  Who 
told  yon  yon  oo«ld  bo«Agerf* 

"No  one,"a^  aoOTevaifoliiay. 
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«  Yon  thon  At  It  of  jonadf  f^ 

"IthooahtltirflorlhadhaaEijea  apeak, 
one  day.  1  never  thooght  it  nntf  tten :  but 
I  have  come  hers  to  llstsa  every  iay  for  eo 
many  yea^^  and  the  muio  Imb  ahnna  aecaaed 
sobeantifoltomel" 

The  Kepall  maiater  laid  hla  hand  npoa  her 
head,  and  said,  in  a  voioe  so  geotle.  sbnoai  m 
tender,  that  It  made  the  tean  apnig  to  her 
eyea. 

'*  My  child,  I  think  yon  have  ftfgotten  one 
obstacle,  yon  have  iorgottm  that  you  are 
blind." 

"  No,  no  I"  ahe  eagerly  ezeUdmed; "  I  hare 
not  forgotten  it  I  know  that  I  can  oolj 
learn  by  remembering  what  I  bear;  I  ksoir 
that  yoQ  cannot  give  leaaoos  to  bm  aa  job 
would  do  to  otiNRb  I  do  not  mk  that  you 
ahould  tronhle  yourself  with  me  so  noch ; 
I  only  want  to  come  where  I  can  hear  yon 
teach,  then,  yon  woold  hear  me  abig,  and  tell 
me  when  I  am  wrong,  and  what  to  &."  And 
in  anxiona  inquiry  she  agmia  loohiBd  np  into 
bis  face. 

*'  Yon  are  very  young,"  he  began,  after  a 
little  pauae. 

<*  I  am  thirteen,  air,"  she  said,  qoicUj  ; 
«  but  I  am  very  little,"  she  added  hasi^r. 

<<  Yea— but  yonr  name,  tell  it  aw  again  ?*' 

"  Berthalde  Beimer." 

"Berthalde,  woald  it  make  yon  happy  if  I 
gave  you  yonr  wUh  t" 

The  look  that  sprang  Into  ber  fece  answered 
him  without  woroiL 

"  Yea,  I  aee  it  would.  Ajad  la  U  year  lore 
of  moalc  only  that  makea  yon  wUh  to  be  a 
ainger?" 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation;  then 
the  colour  mounted  to  her  idMek,  and  ihe 
whispered, 

"  Na" 

'*  Tell  me  what  other  reason  yon  Imver 

She  wept  aa  ahe  aaid,  "  Wo  are  ao  poor  at 
home,  and  there  la  nothing  I  can  do  to  hs^ 
theuL    Oh,  sir,  do  not  be  angry  with  ael" 


•nd  balf  ahrinklag  back  the  bid  her  face  upon 
ber  hftod& 

"  Angrj,  mj  child ! ''  was  all  the  MaAter 
nid,  but  the  tone  thrilled  to  Bertbalde'a 
heart ;  and,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head 
again,  she  felt  sach  a  wild  rash  of  ^rniitnde 
towards  him  that  she  could  have  fal  •  >  •  >  wn 
tod  kissed  his  feet 

She  told  him  all  that  was  in  her  heart,  all 
her  sorrows  and  her  braes,  poariog  everj- 
thing  oat  to  him  amidst  ber  tears,  forgetting 
all  her  former  ftar  of  bim  In  the  kind  sym- 
pathy with  which  be  listened  to  ber.  And 
when  it  all  was  spoken,  and,  half  sobbing, 
still  she  stood  beside  bim,  be  took  her  hand 
in  his,  and  gently  said, 

"Wait  for  me  here  to-morrow.  Ton  are 
too  agitated  now  to  let  me  hear  yonr  Toice  ; 
hot  to-morrow  tou  shall  come  with  me  to  the 
choir.  And  this  at  least  I  promise  yon  now, 
my  child,  that  yon  shall  hkvt  free  leave  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  singers  when  we  meet 
together.  Now  dry  year  eyes,  and  come 
with  mo  ;  but  are  yon  able  to  walk  ?  We 
have  forgotten  all  abont  yonr  fall.'' 

*'  So  have  I,  sir,"  she  answered  almply.  '*  I 
can  feel  nothing  now  bat  joy." 

**  Give  me  yonr  hand,  then." 

And  they  walked  together  to  the  door,  and 
there  parted. 

On  the  following  day,  when  mass  was  over, 
the  Kapell-meister  came  to  seek  Berthalde  ; 
and,  speaking  to  ber  cbeerfnlly  and  kindly, 
led  her.  trembling  balf  with  joy  and  half  with 
fear,  up  to  the  organ  loft.  ThiB  singers  were 
all  gone  save  Margaret ;  die,  by  the  Master's 
request,  had  remained  behind,  and  to  her  be 
spoke,  as  with  Berthalde  ba  entered  the 
cooir. 

*'  This  is  my  little  friend,  Margaret,  of  whom 
I  told  you.  I  give  her  into  yoor  charge  to 
teach  her  the  way  here ;  she  will  not  be  long 
In  learning  it,  and  yoa  will  take  good  care  <^ 
ber,  I  know,  nntil  she  doea.*' 

And  while  he  spoke,  Berthalde  fblt  ber  band 
taken  in  anoUier  soft  warm  hand,  and  a  ibw 
gentle  words  were  whispered  Into  her  ear. 
And  then  the  two  girls  stood  together,  hand 
in  hand ;  and  when,  without  another  word  the 
Master  took  his  seat  before  the  organ,  a  long 
low  note  pealed  throngfa  tbe  dmreh. 

"Come  here, Berthalde." 

She  came,  goided  by  Margaret^  and  stood 
beside  him. 

"*  Listen  to  what  Marg^tfet  sfngi." 

In  her  clear  sweet  voice  Mai^^aret  sang  a 
simple  exerdse. 

*  Now,  my  cbikL" 

Berthalde's  fliat  notes  were  low,  feeble  and 
broken ;  for  every  nerve  witbln  her  trembled. 

<*  Join  with  her,  Margarell "  And,  shielded 
by  Margaret's  firm  strong  tooes,  Berthalde's 
voice  gained  strength  ;  her.  fear  began  to  pass 
away  ;  a  strange,  deep  joy  filled  her  heart ; 
and  her  voice  aroM  more  dear,  more  fall, 
more  rich,  with  eiary  phrase;  mingling 
with  the  deep,  grand  tones  of  the  swelling 


organ  ;  and,  with  it,  awakening  the  echoes  of 
the  dark  old  church. 

Tbe  music  died  away  under  the  Kapell- 
meister's hand,  and  he  tamed  to  her. 

**  My  child,  you  did  well  to  speak  to  me," 
was  all  he  said. 

Margaret  bending  down,  whispered,  *'  Have 
courage,  dear,"  and  for  a  moment  hvr  lips 
rested  on  Berthalde's  brow. 

"Listen,  Berthalde  I  do  yoa  know  this?" 
and  the  Master  played  again. 

It  was  tbe  Agnua  Dei.  She  sang  it  alone ; 
beginning  with  maoh  fear,  and  in  an  unsteady 
voice ;  yet  as  she  grew  absorbed,  again  for- 
getting everything  in  tbe  intense  delight  of 
singluR,  of  hearing  her  own  voice  mingling 
with  the  deep  music  of  the  organ,  as  hundreds 
of  times  with  vague  longing  she  had 
listened  before  toother  voices ;  and, imperfect 
as  her  self-taught  singing  was — the  earnest 
fervour  with  which  she  sang,  and  tbe  purity 
and  sweetness  of  ber  voice  made  it  really 
beautlfuL 

When  she  had  done,  and  there  was  utter 
silence,  her  life  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  next 
words  the  Kapell-meister  would  speak.  It 
seemed  an  age  before  be  closed  the  manual  of 
the  Instrument,  and  rose  from  his  seat  pre- 
paratory to  departing.  But  presently,  laying 
his  hand  npon  her  shoulder,  he  said, 

"  Berthalde.  I  accept  you  as  my  puplL  Yoa 
were  born  to  be  a  singer." 

*'  Master  I "  she  cried  ;  and  choking  with 
joy  fell  down  at  his  feet. 

When  she  returned  home  that  .day  it  was 
late,  and  the  short  winter's  day  had  closed 
and  she  had  been  some  time  expected. 

"Why,  Bertie,  where  have  you  been  so 
long?"  the  mother  asked  as  she  came  in, 
and  tbe  father  rose  in  silence  to  meet  her ; 
and  a  faint  smile  spread  over  his  face  as  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  little  figare  that  was  so 
dear  to  him.  Karl  Beimer  was  much  changed 
of  late — ^broken  down  in  health  and  spirits — 
growing  every  day  more  hopeless  for  the 
fiiture.  And  not  without  cause,  for  his  work 
daily  became  more  painful  to  him. 

"I've  only  been  in  the  church,  mother," 
Berthalde  answered  ;  but  there  was  something 
in  her  voice  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
them  both. 

Karl  took  her  on  his  knees. 

*'  What  have  you  been  doing  at  the  church 
my  darling?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment 

"Oh,  father,  I-m  so  happy  I  The  Master 
says  that  hi  a  few  months  I  shall  be  a  singer 
in  tbe  choir,  and  that  I  shall  earn  monev 
then  to  help  you;  and  oh,  father,  I  shall 
never  be  a  burden  to  you  any  morel " 

*'  My  child ! "  was  all  Karl  could  say,  pas- 
sionately clasping  her  to  his  breast  Two 
large  tears  silently  fell  upon  his  cheek  as  he 
bent  his  head  down  over  her. 

Four  years  passed  ;  and  on  a  bright  clear 
summer's  morning  in    the  old   town  there 
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was  great  bastle  and  preparation.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  waa  that  day  to  pan 
through  it  and  had  signified  his  intention — 
before  partaking  of  a  banquet  prepared  for 
him  in  the  Town  Hall  bj  the  chief  burgo- 
Riasters— to  be  present  at  a  solemn  service  in 
the  principal  church.  It  was  the  first  time 
for  many  years  that  the  town  had  been  so 
honoured. 

As  the  hour  drew  near  the  people  flocked 
from  all  parts  towards  the  church,  and  before 
the  Elector  himself  had  arrived  a  dense  crowd 
filled  every  comer,  and  a  low  ceaseless  mar- 
mux  of  many  voices  broke  the  silence  of  the 
echoing  aisles.  The  sunlight  streamed  across 
the  choir ;  and  from  more  than  otfe  paiqtdd 
window  the  rainbow  tints  again  were  falling 
on  the  ground,  and  in  the  far  recesses  where 
no  sunlight  ever  came.  In  the  dim  chan- 
cels, which  never  but  on  occasions  such  as 
this  were  visited  except  by  one  or  two  strav 
wanderers,  long  lines  of  lamps  were  hung,  each 
shedding  for  a  little  way  around  a  faint,  pale 
light,  and  shining  on  the  eager  faces  which 
grouped  below,  were  all  expectantly  turned  in 
one  direction. 

At  last  he  came.  There  was  a  loud  buzz 
of  voices  :  and,  mingling  with  the  full  swell  of 
the  Halletqjodi  chorus  which  broke  forth 
grandly  and  solemnly  there  came  in  the  same 
moment  a  tramp  of  feet  along  the  marble 
pavement  of  the  nave.  The  Elector  crossed 
the  church,  and  took  the  scat  assigned  to  him 
near  to  the  high  altar. 

The  mass  began,  and  the  united  voices  of 
the  choir  broke  forth  together  in  the  opening 
Kyrie,  in  purest  and  most  ]>crfect  harmony  ; 
but  when  the  solemn  and  c.\quisitc  solo, 
Et  incarnatits,  swept  through  the  church, 
rising  and  falling  as  the  accompaniment  of 
organ  and  chorus  rose  and  fell — the  full,  rich, 
fresh  voice  that  gave  it  forth  with  the 
passionate  fervour  of  an  iuppired  devotion 
was  greeted  with  an  involuntary  murmur 
of  admiration  from  the  Elector's  lips,  which 
was  canght  up  and  echoed  by  (hose  standing 
near,  spreading  over  the  whole  assembled 
people. 

The  mass  was  over,  and  the  priests  had 
left  the  altar  ;  but  the  Elector  still  remained, 
speaking  to  one  or  two  of  those  around  him, 
and  presently  it  was  whiKperiHl  through  the 
church  that  he  in  person  would  inspect  the 
choir  ;  for  he  was  an  amateur  of  music.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  was  conducted  up  the 
narrow  staircase  that  led  to  the  organ-loft. 
The  visit  was  so  unexpected  and  unprepared 
for  that  the  Kapell-meister  had  scarcely  re- 
ceived notice  from  a  hurried  messenger  of 
the  Elector's  approach  ;  when  he  entered  with 
two  or  three  of  his  suite. 

**  llerr    Kapell-meister.   I    have    come    to 

take  a  glance  at  your  little  territory  here. 

Your  choir  does  you  much  credit." 

The  bewildered  maestro  bowed. 

"  You  have  good  materials  to  work  upon," 

the  Elector  continued,  in  the  tone  of  a  con- 


noisseur ;  "  good  Totoet,  tad  a  good  instm-  j 
ment ; "  and,  sending  an  excsse  to  the  civic 
authorities  for  a  little  delay,  aided, 

**  I  woald  gladly  Uatea  to  aUtile  supple- 
mentary performaiice." 

The  Master  took  his  seat;  md,  tt  a  sign 
f^om  him,  a  beaatiful  dark-ejed  ^  moved 
from  the  little  gnmp ;  and,  bliuhhig  deeply  as 
the  Elector's  eye  fell  fiill  apoQ  lier,«lMd  by 
the  Eapell-meister's  side. 

"Ay,  that  nasi  be  she/'  thoci|^\  ihe  n 
Elector,  who  was  a  connoissenr  no  leu  in  j{ 
beauty  than  in  nnisic.  But  he  had  W;i  ' 
oveivconfident.  In  taother  momeDt  be  foDui  ' 
that  his  sweet  songstress  was  stiJl  to  letk.  ". 
for  the  voice  of  ^e  dark-eyed  girl  was  &  ',' 
contralto.  i 

"Very  good — very  good,  indeed/  a  fine  '1 
voice,  and  well-tndnea,"  approvingly  niur-  ■; 
mnred  the  Elector.  **Tbis  young  Jady  is  .' 
your  best  contralto  singer,  I  presume  ?  '^  ' 

"  She  is.  Perhaps  your  Highness  might  ' 
wish  to  judge  of  our  soprano?  "  I 

"By  all  means,"  the  lOecior  answered,  ,j 
heartily.  I 

The  Kapell-meister  iNuised  foramomeLt;     i 
and,  glancing  over  his  choir,  as  if  in  douU 
whom  to  select,  he  came  to  a  sodden  di-c'i-  ,' 
sion  and  beckoned  to  Margaret.    She  c&ine    , 
half  unwillingly  to  his  side ;  and,  ttoopln^ 
down,   spoke  something   to   him  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Yea,  presently,"  he  answered  aland,  witb 
a  smile ;  and,  pointing  to  the  music  that  by 
on  the  desk  before  him,  be  be^an  to  pis  j.  U 
was  an  air  from  Pergolesi's  Calvaiy  that  Lt 
had  chosen. 

"  Very  beautiful-— very  beautiful,  indeed : " 
cried  the  Elector.  "  But  die  wa^  not  the 
singer  of  the  Incamatus  ?  " 

"  Your  Highness  may  be  interested  in  knovi-- 
ing,"  said  the  Kapell-meister,  "  that  the  be«i 
soprano  singer  in  the  choir  is  a  blind  girl." 
Berth  aide  was  called. 

"  Why,  she  is  a  mere  child ! "  exclaimed  the    ' 
Elector. 

*'  She  is  older  than  she  appears,''  said  th'.> 
Master,  playing    the    opening   bars  of  the    ' 
Incamatva, 

The  Elector  rose,  and  stood  wilh  hh  eye^ 
fixed  upon  the  pale  rapt  face  wh/elr,  raiVl'd. 
seemed  receiving  inspiration.  ,1 

When  she  ceased  the  Elector  remarked  : 
"  Ilerr  Kapell-meister,  your  Wind  girl  is  an 
angel  I  Where  did  you  find  hrr? — how  have 
you  taught  her? — what  do  you  say  is  bfr 
name  ?  "  and  glancing  fhHn  the  Master  to 
Berthalde,  he  listened  eagerly  to  the  answer? 
that  were  given  to  his  questions.  •*  Yes.  yc?  ; 
--very  good— very  good,"  he  muttered 'to 
himself,  as  if  pondering  some  project  in  l.i? 
mind.  "  I  would  gladly  hear  one  other  piece. 
I  will  choose  something  for  myself/'  and. 
reaching  across  the  Master,  he  began  to  turn 
over  the  pages  of  the  mass  that  still  Isy  oi.t€D 
on  the  desk.  He  stopped  at  her  own  favourite 
Agnus  Dei,  and  at  his  request  she  sang  it.  IJ^r 
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cbeek  iru  tinged  with  a.  faint  glow  of  cotaor 
noir:  >be  aecmed  to  tbe  Elector  wooderniUy 
bcBUtirul.  He  tended  at  her,  uid  listened  In 
deep  Bllcncc.  Wben  she  ceuwd  to  sing  be 
drew  n  long  deep  breath.  Then  be  lamed 
from  ber  to  the  Master, 
"  ilert  Kapell-meiBter,  a  yiiit  here  U  truly 
it  thrown  awaj.  Much  ai  I  fERpeoted  tbia 
Rood  old  lovn,  I  anticipated  no  aucb  pleiuure 
(WiBi  my  Bla;  in  it  u  Ihifi  last  half  hour  has 
■Sbrded  me.  Bat  tine  preBScs  aaw ;  we  nuat 
it  try  thepatlenee  of  our  nunicjpul  friends 
.„o  (tir.  Heir  Kapell-mcister.  may  I  request 
yoar  rarther  attendance  ?  I  would  speak  to 
YOU  priritely  about  some  natters;"  aad. 
boning  courteously  to  all  around,  the  Elector, 
fiilloired  br  the  Master  and  his  Euite,  retired 


"  Bertbalde,  remain  wvlb  me  a  little  while." 
Ilin  Kauell-iDClster  said,  when  on  the  day 
■Uececdlng  to  the  Elector's  visit,  the  mass  was 
over  and  Ilia  singe rs  were  departing. 

Standing  beside  him,  she  listened,  as  was 
oftirD  her  delight  to  do,  to  a  slow  movement 
^.hat  he  played,  until  the  rest  were  gone, 
lud  they  two  were  alone.  Tben,  the  Master 
closed  the  organ,  aad  earning  to  her  took  her 
hand  in  his.  A  small,  thin,  delicate  band 
it  still  was,  and  she  beraelf  too  was  BiDal],bnt 
no  longer  now  a  child,  nor  looking  like  one, 

"  Berlbalde,"  the  Kapell-meister  said,  "  I 
have  news  for  you.      Have  yon  no  suapicioQ 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Did  nothing  happen  yesterday  '  " 

"  Yesterday  I "  she  eaeWmed,  "  yon  mean 
the  Eleolor's  visit!" 

"  I  do,  and  what.  I  have  to  tell  you  now  is 
thin,  that  his  Highness  has  expressed  a  wish 
that  you  should  accept  an  engagement  in  the 
choir  of  bis  eonrt  chapel  at  Dresden." 

l{e  watched  her  face  aa  he  spoke,  and  a 
look  of  almoat  tender  pity  beamed  ftom  his 
dark  eyes  as  b«  saw  the  sudden  change.  She 
stood  before  bim  palo  as  death,  her  bead 
bowmj  down,  her  lips  quivering  ;  no  word 
liroku  from  her.  She  stood  like  one  turned 
into  marble,  quite  still  and  cal m  ;  ber  arms 
bad  fallen  down,  and  the  hands  were  clasped. 
ilcr  attitude  was  that  »{  oae  wham  some 
great  sudden  grief  had  crushed. 

"  Uy  child,  what  is  there  in  this  news  so 
macli  to  grieve  you !  I  thought  that  you 
would  bava  rqoiced  at  it." 

She  wag  still  mute,  and  be  anxiously  im- 
plored her  to  arouse  bcrtelf. 

She  did  atouse  henelf,  and  crushing  down 
tlie  sorrow  within  her.  tried  to  speak. 

"  Master,  forgive  me  ;  it  earns  so  suddenly 
—I  RID  quite  unprepared,*'  she  said,  faintly, 

-'  Uid  1  tben  tell  it  to  you  too  abrnptlvt 
Sit  down  and  calm  yourtclf  a  little  while. 
Why,  Berthalde,"  ho  said,  half  laughing,  "you 
look  ns  frightened  as  you  did  that  day  no  long 
ago,  when  for  the  flnt  time  I  saw  you  at  the 
cburob  door  below." 


Still  she  wept. 

" Berthalde,"  be  continne 
mo  what  is  grieving  you,     I  cannot  comfort 
yon  if  yon  will  not  tell  me  what  jour  im 
la." 

Throngh  her  tears  she  tried  to  answer  bIm ; 
anil  though  her  voice  was  broken,  hf-  ' — 
was  almost  passionate  in  1' 
flbe  said : 

"  O  sir,  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life, 
that  I  have  in  tbe  world  is  here.  i)o  you 
Ibink  that  I  can  leave  It  all  and  feel  no  grief  T 
Do  you  tbink  that  I  can  bear  suddenly  to  be 
told  that  everything  I  love  is  In  he  taken 
from  me.  and  never  weep?  Doyou  thinkooly 
because  I  nm  blind,  that  I  can  grow  so  Utile 
attached  to  anything  tbat  all  places  are  the 
same  to  me!    0  sir,  we  do  npt  need  sight  to 

"  My  child,  yon  cannot  think  tbat  we  would 
send  you  forth  to  a  strange  place  alone." 

She  looked  up  with  one  instant's  hope— 
bis  last  word  trembling  on  her  lips. 

"  Alone,"  she  echoed. 

"  Berthalde,  will  not  your  father  and  your 
mother  both  be  with  you  1" 

She  stooped  ber  head  again  to  stifle  a 
deep  Bob.  There  was  a  few  moments'  pause, 
tben  again  tbe  Master  spoke ; 

"  Uy  child,  1  knew  it  is  no  easy  thing  lo 
tear  ourselvee  away  iVom  things  that  we  have 
grown  to  love;  but  those  who  aru  dearest  toy 
yon  take  with  you,  and  if  there  be  a  sacrili 
to  be  made,  wUl  not  the  thought  that  it 
made  for  their  sake,  to  save  them  from  t 
labour  that  is  grown  so  bard  to  them,  repay 
it !    It  is  I  indeed  who  should  grieve  Lo  lose 
you.  for  I  cnnnot  hope,  when  you  are  gone, 
to  And  another  who  will  Sll  your  place,'' 

Ills  last  words  blotted  all  tbe  others  from 
ber  memory. 

"  But,"  sbe  answered,  choking  with  em' 
"who  will  All  your  place  to  me! 
will  take  pity  on  tbe  poor  blind  girl, 
comfort  hi'r  wben  sbe  is  sorrowful,  and  be 
a  (Viend  to  ber  as  you  bave  lieeu  I  Vibo 
will  giro  her  more  than  life  T  Da  you  tbink 
that  for  oil  that  you  bave  been  to  me  I  have 
no  gratitude  to  you— uo  love  for  you !'' 

"1  do  not  think  it,  Berthalde.  My  kind,  dear 
child,  my  dear  little  friend,  I  know  you  love 
me,  audi  think  you  know  tbat  you  are  dearer 
to  ma  than  a  pupil  only.  But,  alas  I  ray 
child,  there  are  every  day  many  friends  and 
more  than  friends  who  part." 

She  did  not  answer  him ;  perhaps  eho 
scarcely  heard  the  few  luit  words,  for  as  ho 
spoke  tbem  bis  voice  had  grown  very  sad  and 
low,  and  sbe  was  weeping.  Add  then  again 
tbey  both  were  silent  for  a  little  while,  until 
she  cried  with  passionate  Borrow, 

"O  Master,  must  I  go!"  and  clasping 
both  her  bands  together.  raisHl  ber  beseech- 
ing eyes  up  to  his  (ace  as  though  it  were  pos- 
sible for  ber  to  see  what  sentence  mi^t  Iw 

'■  No,  not  against  your  will,"  be 


but  the  joT  which  for  a  moment  had  half 
hroken  forth  into  a  cry,  was  lUeiMed  bj  the 
tone  in  which  he  spoke,  it  was  so  grare  and 
cold ;  and  while  she  stood  ahasbed  aad  slleiity 
he  added  sorrowfhllj  and  leproaohMly, 
"Tour  fhther— Tonr  mother,  Berthalda^  ara 
(her  both  forgottenf ' 

<«ForgiTe  me,  for  I  did  forgai  I  I  fhoiuAt 
onl  J  of  myself,"  and  she  sobbed  aload.  "  Oh, 
do  not  hate  me— do  not  look  In  anger  on  me  E" 

She  stretched  ont  both  her  hands  to  Urn ; 
he  took  them  into  his,  looking  with  a  doip, 
searching  pity  on  her,  and  with  nnatteraola 
melody  his  rmh  Toice  spoke : 

"  My  child,  yon  condemn  yourself  too  maoh. 
I  well  know  there  have  been  Ibw  mosMnts  in 
your  life  when  yon  liave  foiwolten  otliers  In 
tboQffhts  of  yonr  own  sell    Be  eomforted." 

"  My  father  I  my  mother !"  she  mnrmnrsd 
to  herself,  in  low  and  tender  tones,  as  thoagh 
she  songht  by  iHilsperIng  their  names,  to 
strengthen  herself  for  the  great  sseriflco ;  and 
then  again  she  was  qoito  aUisnl.  and  they  boCh 
stood  beside  each  other,  nnttl  at  last  she 
raised  her  head,  and  with  a  fooe  onito  pale, 
like  marble,  with  the  long,  dark  lashes  of  her 
eyes  cast  down  npon  her  ohoek,  with  trem- 
bling and  white  lips,  she  slowly  said, 

^  My  Master,  I  wm  go.» 

And  then  there  came  enddsnly— almost  In 
the  moment  that  the  words  were  spokw  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears. 

He  spoke  no  word  of  comfort ;  he  eonid 
not  aaderstand  her  oTerwhelming  grief;  nor 
had  he  any  qrmpathy  with  it.  Many  long 
solitary  years,  perhaps,  had  chilled  the  feelinfpi 
of  youth.  Perhaps  from  his  calm  station  ne 
looked  back  npon  them  with  a  kind  of  pitr, 
smiling  at  the  passionate  grief  and  the  stlu 
more  passionate  joy  that  trifles  onoe  could 
give  him.  His  passion  was  his  art  And  he 
was  happy  in  it,  perhaps  as  happy  as  ho  wished 
to  be,  lor  he  hsd  forgotten  mnoh. 

Only  when  the  poor  ohild's  wild  oatbnnt 
of  sorrow  had  partly  died  away,  and  the  deep 
bitter  sobs  grew  hushed,  did  the  Kiq|»eu- 
meister  speak  to  her. 

He  spoke  to  her  abont  her  parents :  about 
their  poverty,  and  the  small  nelp  which  die 
had  yet  been  able  to  give  to  them :  of  tiieir 
love  for  her,  their  pride  in  her,  ana  the  joy 
that  it  would  slve  her  to  be  the  comfort  and 
support  of  their  old  age.  Her  heart  answered 
to  each  word,  and  her  tears  ceased  to  foil, 
and  her  resolve  grew  still  mcve  Arm  that  8he 
would  think  about  herself  no  more.  Then  he 
spoke  of  her  own  fotnre :  njoloing  that  her 
great  talent  would  be  no  longer  hidden ;  that 
she  would  make  a  name  to  herself,  and  gain 
the  honour  that  here  she  scarcely  could  haTO 
hoped  to  gain. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  tried  to  silence  him, 
and  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  agaln^— fbr  iribat 
was  fame  to  herr  And  when  at  last  be  tried 
to  strengthen  her  for  her  departure— telling 
her  how  each  day  would  lesssn  her  regret ; 
how  gradually  old  memories  woold  ftdo  away ; 


how  the  keen  sorrow  Itae,  ttoagfa  bard  to 
bear  at  first,  would  lose  ssms  p«tloii  of  its 
sharpness  every  hoar  she  «^  ihook  her 
head  aad  wept. 

«  Mt  child.  It  Is  groiving  Ills.  Ih^will 
be  looUng  for  yon  at  hommf^  ssii  Anbpell- 
meister,  broaUng  tke  sitaoo  teiMUlen 
over  them.    • 

She  rooflsd  hensl^  ukl  rooo  hmMh. 

"  Tes,  I  shoali  hMo  gMie  btfbn-4iiiet 
kMW  how  Into  11  vlflL  Maoler,  I  b«fe  test 
yon  hsra  Bidi  tw  liBg;  Fbnivo  mi: It 
was  vtiy  thooghflsi^'*  i£o  aafd  tfaldly. 

«<Nagr,  m  ohfld,^  wia  I  imlher  wfca  ds- 
talned  jmfihm  aMiimsfl  Uadlw. 

Sho  stood  bafofO'htai,%sr  Ifoo  frsBhUng, 
and  her  eyelias  oatt  4m,  aa  if  sbo  wished 
to  q^eak,  and  had  not  eoaragiL  Then  she 
made  a  great  oflbrt  sad  tlw  wofds  came 
ont: 

<<  Ton  BUisk  not  liilHk  I  mi  aagrateftil. 
ToahatibeMsaaeoidlBfkhidlsmZ*'  She 
did  not  wasB»lMl  great  Mfea  hwfed  19  her 
bosom  oonviiislTaly. 

•«A11  mylife^is  gratiCado  oaa  asnrhetoo 
mnoh,  eaa  never  f«r  yo«  bank  all  tat  I  ewe 
yoifr— neverl  bat  all  mj  lifo  I  iriH  iwacmber 
yoa,aiidlOTayo«;  aad  O,  tUak  ofms  whea 
Ialngoae^'>  . 

*«  1^  I  wUl  fldak  of  yaa,  w  AiU,*' the 
KapsllHaslstar  Hid,  aad  ovsanUs  vslce,  so 
calm  at  all  tlmsa^  seeoMd  sbakea  wHh  esMtioB 
now ;  '*  I  will  think  of  von  as  of  one  who 
was  taken  fttmi  me  In  the  moment  when  I 
felt  that  she  ml^t  beoomo  aa  dssr  as  a 
daughter  to  bm."  The  KapelKiadstsr  stooped 
over  the  kneellaf  girl,  and  prssmil  a  cold 
calm  kiss  upon  her  brow.    Then,  when  a 
few  moments  had  pssscd,  with  a  steady  voice 
againhegeatlybadelior  go^  anldMrosesp, 
weeping  no  more,  and,  uke  a  cUU,  obeyed 
him.     Thehr  last  words  logethv  were  of 
ordinary  thhigs. 

''  You  will  oe  here  to-morrow  st  the  usual 
time,  Berthalde  !  " 

«'  I  will  come.  Master.'^ 

And  so  they  parted. 

For  many  years.  In  the  eholr  of  the  eoart 
chapel  at  Dradsn,  Barthaldo  Rsfaaer^  roke 
had,  it  was  said,  so  atraaga  %  pwtt,  that 
strong  men  were  movad  to  tssn  fo  hearing 
it     Men  wbo  hsd  not  praysd  Ir  yean  bent 
their  knees  Involantarily,  sad  bowed  their 
heads,  awed  by  its  sok«B  aad  anaUatable 
beauty. 

For  many  years  she  lifiA,'  aad  saag,  aad 
snlfered.    Then  sho  died.  - 

It  is  very  long  ago;  yal,  amoagst  the 
people,  manv  a  kind  tradltioB  Uagera  even 
now  of  the  bund  girl  who  sang  00  wmidionsly ; 
who,  coming  a  stranger  to  Uielr  town,  lived 
with  them,  gentle  to  all,  yet  over  sad  aad 
calm,  and  pensive,  antll  her  aged  pareats 
died ;  then,  dyhig  too,  aa  if  her  work  was 
done,  prayed  to  be  boried  for  away,  la  the 
country  whence  she  camo ;  aad  ao  was  kid 
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THE  GAUGER'S  POCKET. 


by  IotIdk  hands  in  the  spot  whioli  sbe  lud 
cbowD,  cToBc  to  ft  DkmeleB  grave  tb»t  realed 
in  (be  ibkdov  of  fta  aacieat  charcb. 


CHIPS. 


Altdouou,  m  b  rule,  a  man  biia  a  right  to 
whatever  be  bnjaand  paysror,  yd  tbia  rule 
like  all  olhert  ha*  eweptiona.  A  by  no  meaoa 
literate  person  cao,  for  example,  puroLase  the 
privilige  of  placlne  arier  hla  name  the  letters 
•'  Pb.D."or  before  it  the  title  of"  Doctor,"  aod 
Ihua  patent  himself  In  aooiety  as  one  of  tho 
learned  ;  bat,  as  00  one  can  buy  brains  with 
baak-noles,  or  learning  with  email  change,  so 
an  ignurBmuH  has  no  rigbi  whatever  to  the 
diitioellon,  although  be  may  be  able  to  sbow 
a  receipt  for  the  value  in  cash  of  hla  diploma. 
A  gentlemaa  advertised  his  services  ia  the 
literary  pupera  regularly,  aoroe  time  ago,  to 
retail,  to  any  one  who  oottld  pay,  cerlnia 
jearaed  degrees, at  perdiptoma.  Th«  wholesale 
houses  wilb  which  he  dealt  were  understood 
tube  the  univenitlesof  Jenaand  Gleasen. 

Ben  Jonson  wrote  In  his  day, 


Lyon  Playfair,  Hofmaan,  Graham,  and  Hos- 
prat.  The  public  cannot,  however,  know  whe- 
ther the  innamerable  Doctors  of  fhilosopby 
daily  to  be  eucoaatered,  are  of  the  bouour- 
ablo  first  or  wcoad  class,  or  of  the  dishonour- 
able— bcoauee  paid  for— third  class.  They 
may.  however,  detect  an;  pocketnlubtied 
doctor  by  asking  to  look  at  hisdiploma,  f~  ' 
learning  with  what  aort  of  praise  he  ' 
"  capp^"    The  present   market  price  c 

lircl  class  German  degree  is  ooe  hundred 
and  sixty  guildcra. 


I  bfl  will  ]uH  (^  k  eatlmJr«I  I 


and  now,  in  our  day,  Hocielj  is  often  hood- 
winked by  the  agency  of  the  much-revered 
vellow  of  twenty  sovereigns,  (more  or  less), 
inU>  beliuving  j»  the  erudition  of  any  person 
wlio  chooses  to  disburse  ti.at  sum  to  some 
German  University  for  the  privilege  of  being 
addressed  «t  ''  Uoclor."  Of  all  litlus,  none 
ought  to  be  more  reepeoled  ;  conscq neatly , 
when  improperly  borne,  the  fttlse  pretence 
demiuuls  exposure. 

As  now  bartered  for  lucre,  the  prefii 
'■  Doctor  "  is  a  distinction  eitrinsically  with- 
out a  difference ;  for.  iJlularly,  Dr.  Jenncr.  Dt. 
Abernetby.  Dr.  Hooker,  or  any  other  reaJly 
great  man.  stands  In  the  same  rank  with  Dr. 
Taws,  who  keepaa  school  and  canoot  spall ;  or 
Dr.  Family  Black,  who  has  found  it  proatable 
to  add  adrug  department  to  bis  grocer's  shop  ; 
and  who,  like  Dr.  Tjiws.  bad  paid  his  money  to 
buy  the  privilege  ol  adding  "  Dr,"  to  the  braaa 
of  his  door-plate. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
although  the  title  "  Ph.D."  is  a  suapicioua 
one,all  Pb.D.'s  arenot  pretenders.  Keen  at 
the  German  univerajties,  the  drst  and  second 
classes  of  Doctors  can  only  obtain  their 
degress  aftet  trying  and  legllimattly  auocesa- 
ful  examinaHooK  It  is  only  the  third  claa 
dlptomji  which  la  sold,  "  and  no  qacstioos 
asked."  On  the  document  of  tlirs  third 
class  it  is  icucrlbed  that  the  candidate  has 
passed  tum  laude,  with  praise  (doubtless  for 
prompt  payment) ;  the  second  class  awards  it 
turn  multa  laude,  Or.  with  great  praise  ;  and 
the  first,  tura  fUfflrna  laude.  with  the  bigheat 
priLiv.  Sons  oT  onr  most  distinguished 
cbiimist*  are  Pfa.D.'aortbo  tJrat  olan,  auch 
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THE  GAUGER'S  POCKET. 

PooB  old  Tristram  Pcnlire !  How  he 
imes  up  before  me  as  I  pronounce  his  name 
hat  light  active  balf-sioopi  ng  form  ;  bent  w 
thouah  he  had  a  brace  of  kegs  upon  bia 
shonldera  etiU ;  those  thin  gray  rusty  locks 
that  fell  upon  a  forehead  seamed  with  the 
wrinkles  of  IhrDeaeore  jreara  aod  Ave  ;  the 
ing  glance  that  questioned  in  his  eye,  and 
nose  carried  always  at  halT-cook.  with  a 
red  blaie  ^ong  ita  ridge,  scorched  by  (be 
departing  footstep  of  the  Herce  Bend  Alcohol, 
when  be  Bed  before  the  reinforcements  of  the 
Coast  Guard, 

vaa  the  lost  of  the  smngglvrs ;  i 
I  took  pos.'tession  of  my  glebt!,  1  hired 
as  my  servant  of  all  work,  or  rather  no 
work,  sbont  the  house,  uud  Ibore  be  rollicked 
Lway  Ibe  lost  few  years  of  bia  careless 
'xielEoee,  in  all  tbu  pomp  and  idleness  of 
'  The  parson's  man."  lie  had  taken  a  bold 
.lart  in  every  landing  on  the  coast,  man  and 
boy.  full  forty  yuars :  throughout  which  time, 
all  kinds  of  men  bad  largely  trusted  him  with 
their  brandy  and  tbeir  lives,«nd  true  and  faith- 
ful had  be  been  to  them  as  sheath  to  steel. 

Gradually  he  grew  attached  lo  me.  and  I 

C4iuld  not  but  lake   an  interest  in  him.     I 

endeavoured  to  w^rk  some  softening  change 

him,  and  to  awaken  a  ccrlain  sense  of  the 

'ors  of  his  former  life.    Sometimes,  as  a 

t  of  cundesceuaion  on  bia  pari,  he  brought 

himself  to  concede  and  to  acknowledge  in  his 

own  quaint  rambling  way  ; — 

■'  Well,  sir,  I  do  think  when  I  come  to  look 
back,  and  to  consider  what  lives  we  used  to 
live— drunk  all  nigbt,  and  Idle  abed  all  day, 
cursing,  swearing,  Qghting,  gambling,  lying 
and  always  prepared  for  to  abet  (shoot)  the 
gaugcr;  1  do  really   believe,  sir.  we  surely 

But  whatever  contrite  admissions  to  this 
extent  were  extorted  (Irom  old  Tristram  b^ 
misty  glimpses  of  a  mordl  sense  and  by  his 
desire  to  gratify  his  ma'ter.  ihpre  were  two 
points  on  which  he  was  joi'iorably  flriD.  The 
one  was,  that  it  was  a  very  guilty  practice  in 
the  Butl)orilies  lo  demand  taxes  for  wbat  be 
called  run  goods ;  and  the  other  settled 
dogma  of  his  cn'ud  was,  that  it  never  could 
bo  a  sin  to  make  away  with  an  excisaiimn. 
Battles  betweea  TrJatmm  and  myself  on  tllvw 
tbemea  were  frequent  and  dvrue  ;  but  1  tn 
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bound  to  oooftM  thftt  he  alwayi  maiiAged, 
somehow  or  other,  to  remain  master  of  the 
field.  Indeed,  what  Chaneeflor  of  the  Ex- 
oheqner  coold  be  prepsred  to  eneoonter  the 
trinmphant  demand  with  which  Tristram 
smashed  to  atoms  mjsnggestioos  of  moraliWr, 

Elitical  eeonomj,  and  flnaDce?  He  woold 
ten  with  apparent  patience  to  sll  niy  solemn 
and  secnlar  pleas  for  the  rerenueyand  then 
down  he  came  upon  me  with  the  onaofwer- 
able  argument — 

"  Bat  why  should  the  King  tax  good 
liqnor  7  If  tb^  mwt  liaTO  taxes,  why  can't 
they  tax  something  else  V 

Mj  efforts,  moreover,  to  soften  and  remore 
his  doctrinal  prejudice  as  to  the  unimport- 
ance, in  a  moial  point  of  view,  of  putting  the 
officers  of  His  Mi^iesty's  rerenue  to  death, 
were  equally  unayailing.  Indeed,  to  nj  in- 
finite chagrin,  I  found  that  I  had  lownred 
myself  exceedingly  in  his  estimation  by  wliat 
he  called  standing  up  for  the  exciseman. 

*' There  had  been  diyers  parsons,"  he  as- 
sured me^  ''In  his  time  in  the  parish, and  yery 
lamed  clargy  they  were;  and  some  yery 
strict ;  and  some  would  preach  one  doctrine, 
and  some  another ;  and  there  was  one  that 
had  very  mean  notions  about  running  goods, 
and  said  'twas  a  wrong  thing  to  do :  but  even 
he,  and  the  rest,  neyer  took  no  part  with  the 
gauger — ^neyer  1  And  besides,"  said  old  Trim, 
with  another  demolishing  appeal,  "  WasnU 
the  exciseman  always  ready  to  put  u$  to 
death  when  be  could?" 

With  such  a  theory  it  was  not  yery  asto- 
nishing— although  it  startled  me  at  the  time 
— that  I  was  once  suddenly  assailed,  in  a 
pause  of  bis  spade,  with  the  puszling  inquiry, 
"  Can  you  tell  mo  the  reason,  sir,  that  no 
grass  will  ever  grow  upon  the  grave  of  a 
man  that's  hanged  unjustly?" 

**  No,  indeed,  Tristram,  I  never  heard  of  the 
fiict  before." 

'*  Well,  I  thought  every  man  know'd  that 
from  the  Scripture  ;  why,  you  can  see  it,  sir, 
eveiT  Sabbath  day.    That  grave  on  the  right 


hand  of  the  path  as  you  go  down  to  the 
porch-door,  that  heap  of  airth  with  no  gr( 
not  one  blade  of  nasB  on  It — that's 


rowth. 
grasB  on  it— mat's  Will 
Pooly'e  grave  that  was  hanged  unjustly." 

"  Indeed  1  bat  how  came  such  a  shocking 
deed  to  be  done  7" 

"  Why  you  see,  sir,  they  got  poor  Will 
down  to  Bodmin,  all  among  strangers,  and 
there  was  bribery,  and  false-sweanng  ;  and 
an  uigust  judge  came  down — and  the  Jury, 
all  bed  rascals,  tin-and-copper-men — and  so 
they  all  agreed  together,  and  they  handed 
poor  WilL  But  his  friends  begged  the  body 
and  brought  the  corpse  home  here  to  his 
own  parish ;  and  they  turfbd  the  grave,  and 
they  sowed  the  grass  twenty  times  over,  but 
'twas  all  no  ase,  nothing  would  ever  grow — 
he  was  hanged  unjustly." 

*'  Well  but  Tristram,  you  have  not  told  me 
all  this  while  what  this  man  Pooly  was  ac- 
cused of— what  had  he  done  7" 


"Done,  sir  I    Donet    Voftiiig  whataoever 
bat  killed  tihe  exniwnul" 


The  glee,  the  chnckk,  tha  oming  glance 
were  inunitably  eharaetarisOs  oltbeSardened 
old  smuggler ;  and  then  down  wert  the  ^ade 
with  a  plunge  of  deflanet,  and  si  I  tamed 
away,  a  snatch  of  his  Ikvoarita  sa^  came 
carolling  after  ma  lika  tba  ballad  oCaitetary. 


Ootlhioai^ftt 

Light 
ThoPt^a 

Aada 


OD  the  krboard  bovl 


Hodillbrtfae 
ThsAalkSng 

BownvtOi 
Lttjib 

Hnnh,  for  tha 
PolBlhvftor 

Oarfrteadiflaii 
Ortfatdmlktv 


I 
Hssd, 


Oa,tiiraiihlbs 

Light  oa  the  hvbood  bowt 
Tbm*%  ant—  knot 

And  a  iMttif  tld«  bstov  1 


Among  the '*  King'a  men,"  whoes  achieve- 
ments haunted  the  old  man'b  memoiy  with  a 
sense  of  mingled  terror  and  ^sUke,  a  certam 
Parminter  and  his  dog  ooeapied  a  principal 
place.  This  ofik^r  appeared  to  have  been  s 
kind  of  Frank  Kennedy  In  his  way,  and  to 
have  chosen  for  his  watchword  the  old  Irish 
signal  '*  Dare ! " 

"  Sir,"  said  old  Tristram  one  day,  with  a 
burst  of  indignant  wrath,  «'  Sir,  that  villaia 
Parminter  and  his  dog  mnrdered  with  tbeir 
shetting-irons  no  less  than  sefen  of  our 
people  at  divers  times,  and  they  pMceAtlly 
at  work  in  their  calling  all  the  while !  *' 

I  found  on  ftirther  inquiry  that  this  man 
Parminter  was  a  bold  and  detemined  ofiker, 
whom  no  threats  could  deter  and  no  money 
bribe.    He  always  went  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  was  followed  by  a  large,  fierce,  and  daunt- 
less dog,  which  he  liad   thongbt  fit  to  call 
Satan.    This  animal  he  bad  trained  to  carry 
in  bis  month  a  carbine  or  a  loaded  cloh, 
which,  at  a  signal  from  hia  master,  Sttsn 
brought  to  the  rescue.    *'  Ay,  they  was  bold 
audacious  rascals — that  Panalflter  and  Ms 
dog— but  he  went  rather  too  fhr  one  day,  as  I 
suppose,"  wasold  Trlstram'sefcockllng  remark 
as  he  leaned  upon  his  spade^  and  I  stood  by. 

"  Did  he.  Trim,  in  what  way  t " 

'*  Why,  sir,  the  case  wai  this.  Our  peo|^e 
had  a  landing  down  at  Mellnacb,  in  Johnnie 
Mathoy's  bole ;  and  Parminter  and  his  dog 
found  it  out  So  they  got  Into  the  cave  at 
ebb  tide,  and  laid  in  wait,  and  when  the  flr^t 
boat-load  came  ashore,  just  as  the  keel  took 
the  ground,  down  storms  Parminter,  shouting 
for  SaitLa  to  follow.  But  the  dog  knew  better, 
and  held  back,  they  said,  for  the  first  time  In 
all  his  life :  so  In  leaps  Parminter  smack  Into 
the  boat,  alone,  with  his  ontlam  drawn ;  bat," 


(with  ft  kind  of  invftrd  ecaUej) "  he  didn't  do 
much  bum  lo  Ihc  boat's  crew — " 

"  Becau«,"  m  I  laCerpoKd, "  Ibcy  look  him 
oS  to  tbeir  «bip." 

"  No.  not  thej ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  Their  blood 
wwt  ap.  poor  M\oKt.v>  they  ju>t  pulled  Pnr- 
miater  down  [d  the  boat,  ud  chopped  off  hU 
bewl  oa  the  gunwnle  ! " 

The  excUmiilion  of  hoiTor  with  which  I 
received  this  recital,  •llelted  no  kind  of  ^jm- 
palhy  from  Trlslram.  He  went  on  quietly 
with  hii  work,  merely  moralizing  thon — "  Ay, 
hi-tler  Parmintfr  and  bin  dog  had  gone  now 
and  tlieotoOi*f»nKer'»p*ckBtalTidnacombe 
Cron,  and  held  tbeir  pence,  better  Tar." 

The  Ktm  "The  Gauger'a  Pocket,"  In  old 
Trintrun'i  pbrsseology,  bad  no  kind  of  refer- 
eaee  to  any  place  of  depoait  in  the  apparel  of 
the  eiciKman  ;  but  la  b  aerUiln  large  gray 
rock,  which  Htanda  upon  a  neighbouring  moor- 
luid,  not  Tar  ^'om  the  cliSi  which  overhang 
tlie  Bes.  It  bennt  to  thl«  day.  amoog  the 
piirisb  people,  the  nane  of  the  tVitan-^lone, 
llutt  i«  to  nay.  in  the  luigaags  of  our  fore- 
fulbers,  the  Rock  of  Wiidom  ;  liccanae  it  was 
one  ot  the  places  of  unual  asecmblage  for  (be 
Gray  Gldermen  of  British  or  of  Saian  timce — 
a  Kort  of  nprakcr's  chair  or  woolsack  iu  the 
local  ParliomeDla.  It  was  moreover,  (here  Is 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  natural  allara  of  the  old 
religion;  dbd,  «a  mcb,  it  Is  greeted  witb  a 
fond  and  legeDdarj  revei«oce  atill.  Hither 
Trim  gaided  me  one  day  lo  ahow,  as  ho  told 
me,  ■'  the  ({rest  rock  set  up  by  Ibe  gii 
BO  they  said  ;  long,  long  ago,  before  there  was 
any  bad  laws  such  as  they  make  now."  Il 
was  indeed  n  wild,  strange,  striking  scene : 
and  one  to  lift  and  fill,  and.  moreover,  tn 
subdue  the  (boughtrnl  mind.  Around  mc  wu 
the  wild  bair-cultutcd  moor  ;  yonder,  within 
reach  of  sight  and  ear.  that  bonndleu  breath- 
ing sea,  with  that  ihout  of  tbc  waterB,  which 
came  up  ever  and  uioa  to  rceal  the  strong 
metre  of  the  Greek, 

and  there,  before  me,  itooil  the  tali,  vast, 
:  gray  and  awful  wllb  the 
ira  of  ancient  ages,  whri 
bowed  around  the  rocks  and 
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the  ciclsemoD  ont  of  the  way  of  trouble  ; 
and  Ibcre  he  would  go,  if  so  bo  he  was  a 
reaeonable  officer;  and  the  byeword  used  to 
be,  when  'twas  all  right,  one  of  ub  would  go 
and  meet  him.  and  then  say, '  Sir,  your  pocket 

^buttoned;'   and   be    would  smile   and 

er,  '  Ay!  aj  I  bat  never  mind,  ciy  wan, 
mj  money's  »afe  enough  ; '  and  thereby  we 
knew  that  he  waa  a  juet  man,  and  satisfled, 
and  that  (be  boats  could  take  the  rolliT  in 
pence  ;  and  that  was  tbe  very  way,  sir.  it 
:ame  to  pass  that  this  crack  in  the  stone  wtm 
:alled  for  evermore  '  The  Ganger's  Pocket,'  " 

A  PILL-BOX. 


solemn  i 

vbilu  fatben 
wortliimwdt 


clashed  in  a  shrill  sharp 
'  you   tbc  nonderfallest 
thing  In  all  the  place,  and  that  is,  the  Ganger' 
Pocket." 

AccordlDglv,  r  followed  my  guide,  for  II 
seems,  "  I  lud  a  dream  which  was  not  at  all  a 
dream."  *a  he  led  the  way  lo  the  back 
the  WItan-Stone  i  and  theri'.  grown  ot 
with  moss  and  lichen,  with  a  moveable  sli_- 
of  rock  to  conceal  its  moutb.  old  Tristram 
pointed  ont,  triumphantly,  a  dry  and  secret 
crevice  aliont  an  arm's  length  deep.  *'  T' 
■Ir,"  said  he  with  a  joyous  twinkle  i 
eye,  "there  have  I  dropped  ■  Utile  ttag  of 
gold,  many  and  manja  lime,  when  our  people 
wauled  to  have  the  shore  quiet,  and  to  keep 


may  be  pretty  e 
both.  But  the  box  frequently 
GDtloea  to  the  purchase  of  that  which  would 
~  ~  t  b«  purchased  if  the  box  were  noL   Herein 

tb*  philosophy  of  box-making.  It  is  a 
psychological  study.  The  box-maker  not 
only  coulrives  to  fashion  a  convenient  recep- 
tacle for  Ihe  thing  to  be  contained,  fitting  in 
shape  and  siEe.  and  perchance  elegant  in  form 
and  odurnmeDla ;  but  he  studies  (although 
lie  muy  know  nothing  of  phrenology)  Ihe 
bumps  uf  form,  oolour,  individuality,  ideality, 
in  his  friend  (lie  public. 

Never  waa  there  so  much  money  »pent  at 
now  (or  captivating  boxes  ;  and  never  wer' 
Ibe  wita  of  the  makers  of  these  packages  Si 
taxed  for  new  designs  and  new  combinations. 
'Take  envelope-boxes.  A  new  and  "  catching  " 
envelope-box  is  a  little  fortune  to  tbe  enve- 
lope-maker ;  be  packs  up  his  sbilllng's-north 
iu  tbe  graceful  new  box.  and  the  whole  if 
bought  as  much  for  the  sake  of  tbe  box  ■«  foi 
the  lonutnts.  Those  who  enjoy  peeping  into 
ehop-vrindowB — and  it  is  a  peep  not  without 
proOl.  if  the  peeper  can  only  keep  his  hands 
out  of  his  pockets — will  remember  (he  Crystal 
Palace  envelope-box.  the  almanaek  envelope- 
box,  the  thermometer  envelope-box,  and  hosts 
of  others  ;  all  equally  good  for  the  envelopes, 
but  each  intended  lo  catch  the  eye  of  tt" 
buyer  bv  some  novelty  or  some  beauty. 

The  l^rencb  are  very  busy  manufacturers  of 
paper  boxes  :  not  merely  such  small  wares  u 
pill-boxes ;  but  a  whole  class  of  boxes  in 
which  earloniiage  or  pasteboard  is  (he 
material,  No  less  than  four  thousand  persons 
are  said  (o  be  thus  employed  in  Paris ;  aud 
these  are  not  employed  indiscriminately  on 
all  kinds.  Jacques  Boohomme  may  make 
very  good  pill-boxes;  but  It  does  not  henc« 
follow  that  Jacques  can  equally  well  pioduc« 
tbe  other  varieties.  The  boxes  are  classified 
almost  with  the  cars  and  diicriminalion  witb 
which  tho  naturalist  classilies  his  plants 
and  animals.  First  in  rank  come  the  most 
elaborately  finished  and  ornamental  boxes, 
for  Ihe  display  of  artiUcial  Dowers,  rich 
velvets,  ribbons,  satins,  silk  Irimmings,  cui^ 
tieillea  for  wedding-preaenls,  and  other  costly 
delicacies  which  appeal  to  tbe  purses  of  tbe 
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oem  Md  deHai^  iif  Ptatawt,  tbto 
cMi(MittB§8.  laafaialM  a  M^  svpalattOB.  Jla> 
•idattbaabora  irfr  chaw^  iljalwaaa  far 
talBiag  ftuH  aia  laigalljr  aada  te 
eapeciallj  at  Boadeanz. 

wbaiarcrtba  ■aaahclara  af  laaa,  glovia, 
or  U^t  articlca  of  halntdarfif  ly  aad  Soiifll:^ 
ialftfiKaljeaffrlidM,  Ihaia  laaualo  ba  an 
eztansiTa  daoMakL  to  pa^tr  iNxnar  Thai^ 
paper  bozaf  are  aiade  la  Maaoberter,  Mot- 
tinfbaai,  Leicester,  and  Bellbat,  aa  well  aa  in 
Dlnningbani,  to  tbe  innnmerabla  trinkett  of 
that  town.  Tbe  paper  dntj  preaee  beayilj 
on  tbie  borne  aiannfactee.  Lert  any  one 
diOQld  imafltte  tbal  boxea  and  wrappari  and 
Iftbela  to  wanatotared  gooda  are  trifling 
mattera^  we  mt  ioat  mention.  tbaiBeliui  ia 
■aid  to  apend  ei|^tj  tbooaaad  jponnda  a  rear 
to  tbe  oraameatal  wrappera  alone  in  wblob 
lt\A  liaea  ia  bonnd  to  azporl,  aad  tbai  tbe 
Sobool  of  Peaign  in  ibai  town  fai.  looked  for- 
ward to  aa  a  neaaa  of  adnoatlng  dealgnera 
for  tbia  aa  well  aa  otber  departaaentaof  artfah 
tic  adornment  to  maantotnreai 

In  the  bigbcr  departmenta  of  paper  box 
making,  tbe  Ibbricrfon  of  the  box  itaelf  la  a 
■mall  matter  compared  with  the  adomnent 
The  amootbly  rolled  carton  or  paateboard  ia 
cat  to  aize :  and  bj  delicate  tonohea  of  tbe 
■ciaaora*  and  tbe  paale-bnuh,  and  the  gam- 
pendl,  the  atmctore  ia  built  up :  the  paint 
and  tbe  Tamiah,  tbe  enamel  and  tbe  gelatine, 
the  gold  and  the  eaiboannaat,  do  Sia  reat 
There  are  writlft|^de«ki  and  wovk-bozea  now 
made  of  carton,  pteaenting  an  aaqoiaite  dell- 
oacT  of  appearance :  the  ooloar  aad  teztara 
of  the  carton  itaelf  preaenting  an  nnaxoeption- 
able  groandwo^  on  which  taatamaj  be  after- 
warda  dlaplayed.  Time  baa  been  when  carton 
delicacies— «<pap7ro-plaatica"-— were  a  fb- 
vourite  otject  of  flre-eMe  lady-like  punait ; 
bat  the  ne?er  ending  crochet-needle  aeems  to 
have  set  thea^  nearfy  aaide. 

It  ia,  bowcTer,  in  relation  to  tbe  aaiaUer 
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iadbiaa 
Tbia, 
aaapujvdl  by  the  box- 
v;  ba  pnmnaa  H  ftaaa  Oa  aawadlla, 
tolhwith  toUoaa  it  to  Ua  waata.  Tbe 
aeala  ia  eat  half  throngb,  and  tamed  vp  to 
tom  aidea  and  eada ;  ifin  paner  is  paited  ob 
both  aidea,  to  atrangnan  the  aleiidcr  atraetnre 
and  to  form  the  hingca ;  a  Uttle  paat  or  gloe 
cementa  tbe  Janetnrea  ;  and  the  oaler  co?cr- 
ing  of  amarter  paper  girea  aneb  vf  tbe 
atrenjBhand  all  of  the  beanty  wlieb  tbe  box 
mar  preaant* 

Bat  tbe  boxea  of  whieh  we  are  aav  apeak- 
ing—oblong  qoadrangalar  bosoea  tnm  aa  inch 
or  two  to  a  foot  or  two  in  length— aie  not  a\\ 
made  of  acaleboaid :   soma  are  temed  of 
carton  or  pasteboard.    Tbe  paateboard  ccn- 
sists  of  nnmeroos  dieeta  of  paper,  pMted,  and 
preaaed,  and  rolled  into  a  nomoganeoaa  sob- 
atance.    The  pasteboard,  like  the  aealeboard, 
is  eat  half  throogb,  at  tbe  boandaiy  of  tbe 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Imo,  to  perBii  tbe 
oatTjing  plecea  to  be  tamed  op  mr  forming 
the  aidea  and  enda,  and  little  agaare  bita  are 
cat  oat  at  the  coraera  to  enaMe  tbeae  tom- 
faiga-ap  to  take  place.    In  most  of  snob  boxes 
tbe  horizontal  edgea  form  tctoahly  atrong 
jointa,  simply  becaoae  the  aarton  remaina  In 
one  piece,  being  not  eat  thraai^ ;  while  the 
vertical  edgea  are  aecared  rauer  1^  tbe 
paper  with  which  the  box  la  oaaaily  lined 
and  covered,  than  by  direct  applicationa  of 
glne  or  paste. 

What  wonld  any  sach  box  be  worth,  how- 
ever, withoat  its  external  beaaty  T  Tbe  reader 
may  rest  assared  that  this  l)eaaty — real  or  coa- 
ventf  onal,  as  the  case  may  be — ^ia  a  sal^ieet  of 
moat  serioas  thoaght  to  the  maker.  How  poor 


mere  biMk  ink  In  aiding  ua  to  describe 
tiie  duiliag  allractioas  of  iliis  little  box  navr 
berore  tu  1  It  ia  alwut  tno  Incbci  long  I; 
inch  and  a  bair  ia  width  ;  It  ia  one  of  a  kind 
wbioh  tbe  maker  sellH  wholenle  at  three 
■hillings  and  sixpence  per  groBs,  ■  Tractii 
•bore  one  fartbiaa  per  box;  it  is  nut  me 
Knlvboard,  but  real  paiteboanl,  covered  witb 
glazed  paper,  edged  with  gold  paper,  adorned 
vltb  a  coloured  pietura  on  tbe  lid,  and  eur- 
fnoed  with  gelatiue  w  emooth  and  lu^troua  as 
gloM  itseU— and  all  for  three  peace-bairpenny 
per  doien.  Ita  deHlioy  is,  f.e  btlieve,  to  tie 
mied  with  comBta  or  coorectlonary,  and 
a  to  be  fold  cotnplete  Tor  one  peiinj,  or 
pcrbipa  Iiropenae.  Let  na  take  the  liberty 
to  liMkk  Into  the  artietic  deparimeat  of 
rriend  the  box-maker.  Dure  ia  an  artisi 
work  (/br  M  aomE)  tailors  keep  a  poet,  so 
■ome  boji-mak«rs  keep  aa  artUl)  ;  be 
making  new  designs  for  boi  pictures,  aod  is 
copying  bits  from  larger  pictures;  be  does 
not  Bttetnpt  the  lofty  style,  but  wishes  to 
Caleb  the  eye  of  penoy  buyere.  Tbe  Austra- 
lian diggings,  Jenny  Llod,  the  Bloomers,  tbe 
Dute  ot  Wellington,  Dnole  Tom's  Cabin— all 
lisli  tbal  comes  to  his  net ;  he  keeps  an 
upon  what  ia  passing  in  the  world  around 
,  seizes  oa  any  matter  of  public  interest, 
and  6xea  it  down  on  paper  directly,  or  rather 
on  atone,  far  the  pictures  are  lilbograpbed. 
Our  mannfaclurer  has  bj  him  drawers  full 
and  portfolios  full  of  sheets  of  pictures,  some 
newly  springing  in  to  popularity,  others  pasaiag 
into  obliriou :  tbe  maker  and  the  artist  taking 
especial  care  that  new  beauties  shall  be  ready 
to  attract  tbe  eye  before  passed  beauties  have 
waned  too  much.  Tbe  l>uke  was  a  capital 
sutyecl  i  he  sold  many  scores  of  gioises  of 
boxes.  At  present  Uncle  Tom  is  the  reigning 
^Tourite  ;  for  who,  we  sbonlJ  tike  to  kaow, 
could  resist  purchavog  a  box  of  sugarplums. 
when  there  ia  Eva  teuohiog  Uncle  Tuul,  or 
Eliia  crossing  the  ice,  or  the  Quaker  Ihrowmg 
the  big  fellow  down  the  precipice,  or  Topsy 
t  koowin'  nolhin'  about  nobody — nil  for 
e  penny!  The  pictures,  whatever  be  the 
ijects.  arc  grouped  to  the  nhe  of  a  large 
sheet  of  paper;  they  are  engraved  upon 
stone,  BDd  printed  ofT;  they  arc  handed  up 
to  children,  who  colour  Ibem :  they  are  than 
glBied  ia  a  very  remartahle  way  with  pure 
gelatine,  so  smooth  And  glues-like  as  to  excel 
an;  varnlsb  ;  they  are  laally  cut  up.  &nd 
pasted  to  tbe  lids  of  tbe  boxes  which  are  to 
receive  them. 

To  those  who  hnre  no  opportunity  of 
testing  the  greatnefuofthe  manufacture  of 
small  things,  there  ts  something  abont  plll- 
boxc'«  even  yet  more  curious ;  they  are 
cheaper  by  a  wide  Intei-ral  than  any  of  tbe 
-qnnre  boxes  (eicenl  Congreve  boxea,  which 
re  tbe  poorest  of  the  poor),  and  yet  there  is 
cally  more  manufacture  In  tbem,  more  of 
he  appliances  of  mechaiiical  skill.  There 
1  a  veteran  pill-box  maker— the  king  of 
tbe  croft,  wB  believe,  ia   England — residing 
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not  so  very,  very  far  from  tbe  Artilletr 
Ground  at  FInsbury  j  in  his  rambling  old- 
fasbioned  workshops,  with  his  score  or  so  of 
BNistauts,  be  makes  by  millions  the  nuat 
little  pasteboard  boxea  fur  pills,  and  tbe  cheap 
wood  or  chip  boxes  for  wafers,  for  ointments, 
and  oiber  minor  purposes;  and  an  hour  may 
be  much  worse  speut  tban  in  looking  at  the 
uimble  lingers  of  the»e  workers. 

la  it  not  a  striking  fact  that  cblp  boxea,  cuch 
requiring  tbe  work  of  eleven  persons,  can  be 
EOld  at  one  shilling  per  gruss^lbree  for  a 
farthiog!  But,  this  is  tbe  cue  in  respect  to 
the  smallest  ointment  boxes  met  with  at  the 
chemist's  i 

A  box  oF  this  kintl.  bo  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  an  iuch  high,  with  a  lid  exteuding 
a  ((uarler  of  an  inch  down  over  tbe  box — let 
us  stauil  by  and  see  sucti  a  box  made.  lu 
the  first  place,  a  plank  of  soft  deal  is  selected, 
rather  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness ;  a  ebaving  or  veneer  from  the  edge  of 
Ibis  plank  will  be  wide  enough  for  the  dia- 
meter of  the  box.  The  plank  is  so  Bxed  that 
a  planing  macliiue  can  pass  along  it,  and  take 
ulT  a  Him  of  tbe  required  width  ;  and  this 
is  repeated  unlil  the  plank  is  planed  away. 
Another,  one  inch  in  tbicknees,  is  similarly 
planed  to  form  tbe  vertical  sides  of  the  box  ; 
and  a  third,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  yields 
tbe  strips  which  are  to  malce  tbe  overhanging 
part  of  the  cover.  Out  of  tbe  broader  strips, 
theclrcular  discs  are  cut  which  are  to  form  the 
top  and  bottom  of  tbe  box  ;  and  this  is  done 
viithaslonisbingrapidityhy  mcansof  a  punsh 
and  a  wooden  mallet :  the  punch  is  made  of 
hardened  steel,  and  is  kept  very  sharp ;  the 
Bculeboard  in  laid  down  on  a  block,  tbe  punch 
is  placed  on  it  with  the  lefl  baud,  and  a  blow 
with  tbe  mallet  drives  out  a  circular  piece 
of  wood;  tbe  man  shifts  the  wood,  or  the 
punch,  or  both,  almost  as  rapidly  as  tbe  eye 
can  follow  bis  movements  ;  and  in  a  few 
seconds  tbe  punch  becomes  filled  with  a  pile 
of  twenty  or  thirty  discs,  which  he  removes 
to  make  way  for  others.  Sometimes  the  film 
is  cut  from  a  much  thicker  plank,  so  aa  to 
economhie  material,  by  cutting  one  row  of 
(Ciscs  in  the  interstices  of  another  row.  Tbe 
punch  for  tbe  cover-disc  is  a  little  larger  tban 
that  for  tbe  box-disc,  to  enable  the  cover  to 
tit  properly  in  ita  place.  While  this  punching 
ia  in  progress,  a  dapper  little  maiden  isgiving 
the  proper  twist-about  tendency  to  the  strips 
'lich  are  to  form  the  eidea  ol  the  box  and 

let.     These  strips  are  cut  to  tbe  required 

iBths,  and  are  drawn  between  two  rollers. 
Biljunted  that  each  strip  becomes  curled 
partially  round,  the  grain  of  the  wood  rcn- 
'  red  pliable,  and  the  surface  glossy. 

Every  one  of  these  chip  boxes,  and  every 
lid,  is  shaped  In  a  tinned  Iron  mould  or 
cylinder,  in  a  manner  tbe  rapidity  of  which 
almost  exceeds  belief.  One  woman,  with  n 
vessel  at  hot  glue  before  her,  takes  up  one  by 
one  the  strips  which  are  to  form  tbe  aides  of 
the  boxes,  and  dabs  a  modicum  of  glue  on  one 
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end  and  along  one  edge ;  ehe  Imidies  them 
one  after  anoUier,  takine  each  in  her  hand  in 
turn,  and  serying  a  hundred  or  a  groee  in — 
we  were  abont  to  eaj — ^no  time.  Another 
woman  takee  each  gloed  strip,  and  onrls  it 
rapidly  round  within  a  little  tin  cylinder  or 
bottomless  box;  and  when  she  has  done 
twenty  or  thirty  in  this  way,  she  takes  an 
equal  number  oi  discs,  and  pnts  one  into  each 
cylinder ;  she  next  tskes  a  kind  of  rammer, 
and  pushes  each  disc  down  to  the  bottom  of 
its  little  cell,  where  its  circumlbrence  comes 
in  contact  with  the  glned  edge  of  the  strip ; 
and  after  this'she  pliuses  a  little  wedge  witUn 
and  across  the  diameter  of  the  box,  to  keep 
the  parts  in  proper  circular  form  until  the 
glue  is  dry.  In  all  these  varied  movements 
the  finders  seem  to  work  spontaneoosly ; 
before  the  looker-on,  with  a  hien  appreciation 
of  his  own  keenness,  has  well  seen  how  the 
little  strip  is  curled  round  within  the  little 
cell,  there  are  twenty  cells  filled,  twenty 
discs  put  in,  twenty  actions  of  the  rammer, 
and  twenty  wedges  adjusted.  If  the  box  be 
oval  Instead  of  circular,  like  many  waftr  and 
toy  boxes,  the  wedges  would  distort  the  oval 
form,  and  the  strips  are  therefore  temporarily 
compressed  by  small  steel  springs.  What- 
ever the  box  undergoes,  the  same  u  borne  by 
the  lid :  the  scaleboard  is  planned  firom  the 
plank,  the  discs  are  stamped  from  it,  the 
strips  are  cut  from  it,  these  strips  are  rolled, 
they  are  glued,  they  are  curled  round  witliin 
the  tin  case,  the  disc  is  inserted  and  rammed 
down,  the  wedge  is  inserted,  and  the  fashioned 
article  is  liberated  from  its  cell — all  this  is 
done  for  the  lid  as  well  as  for  the  cover,  and 
the  whole  together  requires  the  services  of 
nearly  a  dozen  persons. 

Bat  the  veritable  pill-boxes,  the  sight  of 
which  has  caused  so  many  rueful  counte- 
nances, have  pretty  nearly  got  beyond 
the  range  of  chip  or  scaleboard:  they  are 
now  more  frequently  made  of  pasteboard; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whiclL  is  more  to  be 
admired ;  the  neatness  with  which  they  are 
made,  or  the  cheap  price  at  which  they  are 
Bold.  Every  one  must  employ  his  own 
standard  or  test  in  judging  cheapness ;  but 
we  cannot  think  there  will  be  mnch  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  present  matter. 
A  white  paHteboard  pill-box,  with  a  nicely 
fitting  cover  and  a  pink  lining,  is  pretty, 
symmetrical,  and  even  strong ;  and  that  such 
boxes  can  be  sold  at  sixpence  or  eightpence 
a  gross — nay,  the  competition  is  bringing 
down  the  price  to  even  less  than  this,  for  the 
smallest  kinds— Is  a  marvel.  Pity  that  they 
should  be  quite  so  cheap  :  a  few  pence  more 
per  gross  would  not  be  felt  by  pill  takers. 

The  manufacture  of  the  pasteboard  boxes 
is  more  curious  and  interesting  than  even 
that  of  the  chip  boxes.  The  primary  elements 
are  sheets  of  smooth  white  paper,  scarcely  so 
thiclc  as  writing  paper ;  and — supposing  the 
box  to  have  an  ordlnanr  white  exterior  with 
a  pink  lining— we  will  trace  the  youthful 


bringing-up    of  the  Mk  and  white    trifle. 
First,  a  damsel,  provided  wUh  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  hot  eolation  of  eocsUneil,  lays  the 
sheets  of  paper  on  a  beneh,  and  ||lvc8  to  one 
surfhce  of  each  a   comtinc  of  the  crimson 
pigment,  which  la  dried  by  haB^ba  In  a 
neated  room :  tihew  aiieeta  are  fsr&e  eir- 
cnlar  discs.    Meaawfaila  n  maa  and  a  little 
girl  are  at  work  on  the  liieeti  Intmkft  to 
form  the  sides  of  the    box  and  eover:  or 
rather,  we  should  sav  tbnt  theaa  ibeets  hm 
previonsly  been  ooloared  to  tiie  extent  sC 
about  one-fonrth  of  VbA  aorftce.    The  gM 
pastes  all  the  nnecdoared  portion  :  the  mss 
takes  a  wooden  rMetf  eqau  In  dimeter  to 
the  intended  box,  and  iqUs  it  oa  the  paper  la 
such  a*  way  that  the  latter  forma  a  tube 
round  the  roller ;  the  tnbe  has  tlie  pink  por^ 
tion  on  the  inside,  while  thepaper,  rolling  over 
iteelf  into  a  fourfold  thfekMss,  haa  enfficient 
substance  to  fona  a  good  firm  pasftehoard.  The 
man,  by  a  few  dexterooa  aovements,  solidifies 
and  smooths  the  tnbe,  and  ^en  reoMyves  the 
roller  from  within  preparatory  to  rolling 
another  sheet  of  paper  in  the  bubs  way. 
How  rapidly  the  man  and  hia  little  airistant 
makes  these  tubes,  we  femr  to  say ;  hat  as  the 
operation  is  one  only  among  many  required 
for  a  box  valued  at  a  sixth  part  of  a  livtlung, 
the  time  bestowed  is  neocflsarily  woadrons 
short    The  tnbe,  abont  ten  laehes  in  kagth. 
Is  placed  in  the  hot  room  to  dry. 

Next  we  trace  the  cutting  np  of  the  tube 
into  boxes  or  box-lids.  We  live  in  an  age 
when  polish  Is  required  for  everything,  even 
if  the  substance  polidied  be  of  the  smallest 
possible  dignity.  Our  fathers  took  pills  oat 
of  boxes  which  had  a  smooth  white  surface, 
but  not  a  glossy  one ;  but  oar  boxes  must  be 

Solished,  and  the  maker    has  therefore  to 
evise  a  mode  of  doing  this,  by  throstiog  a 
mandril  or  core  into  the  tube,  and  then  sab- 
jecting  it  to  pressure  and  fi^tioa  between 
two  wooden  surfacea    A  woman  then  cuta 
up  each  tube  into  box  rings  or  lid  rings ;  she 
inserts  a  wooden  mandril,  and  adjusts  it  to  a 
lathe :  she  has  a  small  but  verj  sharp  cutting 
instrument,  and  while   the  tnbe  is  rotating, 
she  cuts  it  up  in  bits  of  the  proper  length, 
aided  by  a  notched  guide  to  regalste  the 
distances.    The   rapidity  with  whksh  this  is 
done  is  very  striking ;  and  it  is  s  eorioos 
fact  that  no  Sheffield  knife  rendeis  socb  good 
services  for  the  ontting  procesi  ss  a  broken 
bit  of  watch  spring,  fljmd  at  a  proper  angle 
between  two  pieces  of  wood,  snd  sharpened. 

Each  bit  of  tube,  to  form  a  box,  is  provided 
with  a  bottom  by  a  disc  of  circular  paste- 
board, previonsly  stamped  out,  and  each  lid 
to  form  a  cover  Is  similarly  provided :  the 
mode  of  adjusting  these  discs  being  nearly 
the  same  as  that  adopted  for  the  chip  boxes. 
Some  pill-boxes,  occupying  a  more  dignified 
position  in  the  druggist's  window,  are  more 
elaborately  wrought ;  the  bo^  and  its  lid  ars 
^  flush,"  as  the  carpenters  would  term  it ; 
that  is,  they  are  of  equal  diameter.    This  is 
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doae  by  making  the  hox  of  double  Ihicknus?, 
one  box  vithin  aaother;  fti  uljiiFled  mt  to 
size  Uiil  thtri!  mny  lie  left  ntihouldi-r  or  ledge 
upon  v-hicb  the  lidii]t;fit;tbeM.()r  course,  go 
Tar  bejond  our  Hixpencc  ■  groM  boxes.  These, 
loo,  b&ve  an  ndditional  Bdonuoent ;  for  tbere 
ore  strips  of  d&rk  purple  paper  parted  ec 
Deal);  &rnund  tbem  aa  to  leare  clean  ivhilf 
edges.  The  Bheeta  of  purple  paper  are  cnl 
into  narrow  Btrips  ;  tbe  stripl  are  laid  down, 
perhnpa  twcntj  in  parallel  rows, on  a  bencb, 
they  nee  all  pasted  at  ODce,  of  coarse  on  the 
iblle  Eide  ;  a  girl  takes  a  box   or  a  lid  in 


rigbl  place  and  the  rigbt  lime.  How 
she  mimages  to  hold  the  box  and  the  aclssors 
and  the  elrlps,  and  to  do  tbe  work  in  a  Trac- 
lion  or  tbe  tenth  of  a  minute  !a  one  among 
many  woodere  in  thia  rery  cnrious  art. 

Tbere  are  a  Tew  pill  boxes  of  greater  preten- 
Bioot — pill-boxes  made  of  turned  wood — pill- 
boxea  made  nltb  glass  tops;  but  we  deem 
oar  old  ramiliur  chip  uid  paper  boxes  i 
more  intereBling,  at  least  la  connexion 
the  details  of  their  maaafacture. 


O.-i  October  the  2nd,  1832,  the  packet  Sierra 
Neraila  arrived  from  New  Yorit  at  Atpio- 
wall,  the  newlj-erecled  Americaa  city  of  Ihe 
Isthmos,  with  about  two  hundred  passengers 
bound  for  S(.  Francisco.  Aepinwalt,  a  name 
givrn  to  this  InfaDt  eetlkmoni  in  bonour  of 
one  of  Iba  principal  directors  of  tbia  line  of 
eti^amers,  consisls  of  forty  or  fifty  wooden 
housca  run  up  at  a  trlSmg  expense  in  the 
midst  ofdense  tropical  vegetation,  springtng 
out  of  a  low  marabj  swamp.  It  is  sitnated 
about  six  milen  ewt  o(  tbe  old  city  of 
Chagres  and  west  of  Porlobcllo,  in  about  tbe 
most  iinhealtby  spot  on  tbe  coast ;  and  here 
the  Atlantic  lermlnua  of  the  railway  is 
eelablished. 

Tbe  republic  of  New  Granada,  to  which 
ihi^  country  belooga,  disputes  the  right  or 
tbesc  Americana — anil  perhaps  justly  no — to 
name  any  place  in  Uieir  territory  without  Ibo 
consent  of  their  President  and  Congress  ; 
consequently,  tbcj  have  given  thia  town  tbe 
name  ot  "  Colon  after  (be  icroat  discoverer 
of  their  couotiT,  and  refuse  to  ac'knowledge 
any  docnment  In  which  the  new  town  is  called 
by  any  ether  name. 

A  motley  crowd  ofpassengera  landed  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  crowded  to  the  railway 
cue.  on  the  morning  of  Ibe  2nd  of  October. 
Here  waa  tbe  owner  of  a  Callfbrnlau  saw  mill 
with  his  wife,  Mster,  and  six  children— there 
a  learned  judge ;  in  other  spots  miElit  be  seen 
a  crowd  of  rough  lumber  men  from  the  pine 
fori'HtN  of  Maine,  going  to  seek  their  fortunes ' 
In  the  for  west ;  New  York  tradesmen  and 
toprchants  going  to  see  Mends,  or  to  attend  to 
some  husincM  in  San  Fraacieoo  ;  broken  down  ' 


snlJiers  from  Ihe  Mexican  war  going  oa  no 
business  at  all  ;  an  engineer  with  liia  old 
father,  a  fteptoagenarian,  and  large  family  ;  a 
party  of  Englishmen  engaged  to  work  a  silver 
mine  In  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ; 
a  young  German  with  a  dseuerreotype  of  his 
lady-love,  bound  to  the  "  diggings  to  make 
a  fortune  previous  to  bis  marriage  ;  with 
many  others,  nil  bustling  to  and  fro  on  the 
platform  under  a  burning  sun,  and  joaLling 
each  other  most  an  ceremoniously. 

At  length  all  was  reacly,  the  whistle  sound- 
ed, the  cars  started,  and  away  we  went,  plung- 
ing each  minute  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
thick  peatilentlat  forest ;  whose  rank  vege- 
tation rises  from  a  block  unwholesome  morass. 
Lofty  trees,  whose  ago  may  be  counted  by 
ccntQrlefi.crecper80feverj  description  flowers 
of  all  hues,  palms,  plantains,  and  every  kind 
of  tropical  plaol.  crowd  here  one  upon 
another  in  the  thickest  confusion,  and  as  they 
wither  and  die  away,  others  spring  up  ;  while 
the  decaying  matter  sends  np  a  fever,  which 
cleared  olT,  by  scores  and  scores,  the  unlinppy 
workmen  of  that  btal  railroad.  At  high 
noon  our  destination  was  reached,  at  tbe  spot 
where  the  railway  at  present  ends,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chagrcs  river,  where  a  little 
village  baa  risen  up  of  Bve  or  six  huts,  called 
BarbacoiUL  The  railroad  from  Aspinwall  to 
Bacbacoixa  !b  twenty  Bve  miles  In  length, 
conaisting  of  only  a  single  line,  and  reached 
this  point  about  two  months  ago  ;  in  about 
nine  months  more,  it  will  have  worked  its 
way  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Chagres, 
Obispo,  and  Graode.  to  Panama. 

At  Barbacoas  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
boat  of  most  truculent  looking  Indians,  the 
owaetB  of  boats  1  and  afcc  struggling  for 
luggage,  amid.it  the  Bhrieka  and  execrations  of 
unprotected  females,  long  bearded  adventu- 
rers, bowie-knived  Americans,  and  "  one  En- 
glish gentleman.''  under  a  blazing  sun,  and 
in  a  swamp  of  rotten  mud,  which  presents 
itself  in  tbe  place  of  a  platform  to  the 
Barbacoas  station,  we  at  length  assembled — a 
party  of  nine  men,  three  women,  and  seven 
children — In  a  long  flat  bottomed  boat  covered 
■  with  a  wooden  awoing,  and  committed 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  care  of  Chagrea 
boatmen.  Thecurrentruns  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  men  punt  the  boats  agalnnt  the  stream 


bargemen  in  our  own  narrow  rivers.      Six  of 
these  CDovcyanecs  left  Barbacoas  and  began 
work  their  slow  and  weary   way  up   the 
er,   which  ia   bounded    on  either  side   by 
inely  tangled  tropical  forests,  among  nhleb 
thousands  of  butterflies   and  humming-birds, 
if  tbe  most   brilliant   colours,  disport  thcm- 
elves  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  flocks  of 
.loiay  paroquets  fly  about  ia  every  direction 
Buioug  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees.     We 
had  a  Texan  in    the  boat,  who  had  been  in 
many  ■'  horrid  and   dismal  places."  but  any- 
thing to  equal  Ibis  "  tar-nation  Isthmua"  be 
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had  nerer  fetn.  ''It  waa  prettr  tolermble 
ooTil."  b<s  told  a.«.  "  in  the  march  of  the 
Amer'csD  armj  through  the  '  tierra  caliente* 
io  Mexico,  wheD  \e%vmg  his  buiDer  float!  og 
over  the  walla  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  proadlj 
marched  ooder  General  Twigza  ;  but  nothing 
there,  coald  abow  a  candle  to  this  here  river." 
Tw'icti  thi^  gentleman  took  oat  his  revolver, 
and  threatened  to  ahoot  the  boatmen  :  '*  There 
are  three  of  jou,  and  I  *ve  got  a  nx-«hooter, 

00  by .  if  voa  don't  move  faster  1 11  fix 

you. '  He  had,  in  abort,  drank  a  great  deal 
too  much  aguardiente,  and  previous  to  resign- 
ing himaelf  into  the  arma  of  Morpheas,  he 
informed  us,  that  the  proudest  trophy  hang- 
ing in  the  capitol  of  Washington  was  taken  hj 
him  in  the  battle  of  Gerro  Gordo.  ''I  was 
entrusted,  sir,'*  said  he,  **  by  Colonel  Irvine, 
of  our  U.  S.  army,  with  taking  prisoner 
Santa  Anna — and,  by  the  everlasten  thunder, 
if  he  hadn't  been  made  of  cast  iron,  and 
worked  by  a  high  pressure  en-gine,  I  wonid 
have  taken  him!  First  of  all,  stramgers, 
you  oughter  know  that  having  five  roar- 
pounder  field  pieces,  and  no  carriages,  I  loaded 
'em,  and  lashed  'em  on  to  five  old  mules.  Then, 
turning  the  tails  of  them  five  critters  toe  the 
enemy,  I  fired  at  old  Santa  Anna's  carriage, 
and  the  re-coil  sent  the  mules  fourteen  feet  in 
horizontal  distance,  and  lodged  'em  on  their 
heads.  May  I  h\\  dead  down,  and  never  be 
recul>crated,  if  I  lie  !  Then  charging  ujp  the 
hill,  I  walked  into  old  Santa  Anna's  carriage, 
just  as  he  mounted  a  horse  and  escaped, 
while  I  sat  and  had  six  shots  at  him,  all  of 
which  rc(K)unded  off*  his  back.  *  Well,' 
says  the  colonel,  coming  up,  *  where's  your 
priHoner  ?  *  Says  I !  *  he's  more  thau  mortal, 
colonol,  he's  nowhere  in  particklcr  ;  but  here 
is  a  part  of  him,'  says  I — holding  up  his 
wooden  leg ;  and  by  the  Tarnal,  gentlemen, 
that  same  leg  of  lumber  hangs  as  a  trophy 
in  the  Capitol  of  Washington,  and  is  over- 
shadowed by  that  banner  which  waves  on 
every  sea,  and  can  whip  the  banded  world  in 
arms."  Our  friend  shortly  afterwards  fell 
asleep  ;  and  after  having  stemmed  the  current 
for  six  miles,  we  at  length  arrived  at  Gorgona, 
a  miserable  village,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  the  night,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  face  the 
rapids  after  dark. 

In  the  dry  season  there  is  a  road  of  twenty- 
three  miles  from  bonce  to  Panama,  but  at 
this  time  of  year  it  is  impassible,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  go  eight  miles  further  up  to 
Cruecs,  and  from  thence  over  the  hills,  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  miles,  to  our  desti- 
nation. Gorgona  consists  of  a  collection  of 
hutri  Diith  high  conical  palm  leaf  roofs,  on  a 
turn  of  the  river  ;  and  boosts  of  two  hotels, 
til"  American  and  the  St.  Loui.s,  where 
trur oilers  are  supplied  with  brandy,  pork, 
and  molasses,  mosquitoes,  and  hammocks  at 
exorl)ltant  prices. 

Tho  night  passed  off  slowly  and  wearily — 
the  steertTs  and  nealy  all  the  boatmen  got 
dnink,  the  Calif  >rniaus  curved  and  prowled 


about  the  hats  trying  to  pick  qaarreltf.  the 
dogs  veiled,  the  blacks  foaght  each    otluT 
with   !ong  knives,  and   nobody  slept.      At 
length  the  early  dawn  appeaRd^aod  ^vitb  it 
a  dense,  yellow,  fever-loolang  nal  arose  from 
the  teeming  foreaL  Again  tne  aecdy  boatmuu 
handled  their  poles,  and  mgmin  we  began  to 
move  at  snails  pace  op  the  river,  wldi  the 
cnrrent  increasing  in  npiditj  at  evcrr  m'le, 
and  the  heavy  dews  falling  aroand*u.uid   , 
soaking  na  throngb  and  throngh.    Th'anas  ■ 
a  long  eight  miles ;  nemrlj  all  in  the  buat  W 
been  carooaing  at  Gorgona  and  felt  heavy  i^ 
the  morning ;  and  it  waa  with  no  incon«deiab\fe 
joy  that  we  arrived  at  oar  deatination  in  seveii 
hoara  after  leaving  Gorgona. 

Crncea  conatats  of  about  one  bandred  hat*. 
arranged  along  a  dirty  street,  crowded  with 
males,  and  steaming  with  liquid  filth.    Of 
the    hotela  in    this    town,  the  best  is   the 
American ;  bat  the  best  ia  bad  indeed,  being 
merely  along  hat,  with  a  mud  fioor,  and 
narrow    deal    table.      However,   when    for 
twentv-hours,    the    wooden    awning    of    a 
wretched  boat  baa  been  one's  only  protection 
from  the  fierce  noonday  son,  and  morning 
and  evening  dews,   in   the   tropic*,  such  a 
ahelter  appears  a  perfect  haven  of  re&l  'm 
comparison. 

Between  Cruces  and  Panama,  a  dinance  cf 
twenty-eight  miles,  there  are  several  Ame- 
rican transportation  companies,  who  give  the 
traveller  a  receipt  and  profess  to  carry  bis 
luggage  safely  into  the  latter  city.    Tbe  road 
is  so  unutterably  bad,  that  it  becomet:  quite 
as  much  as  any  one  can  do  to  carry  himself, 
so  that  the  luggage  must  necessarily  btr  left  to 
the   tender    mercies    of  these    sharks'.   «bo 
frequently  detain  it   a  week   od  tbe  n-ad. 
Tabor  and  Perkins,  Hurtado  y  Hermasu*:. 
Augustin  Perez,  Henrique  and  Wool^ev.  and 
Jose  Secundo,  are  the   most  notoriou5.  Imt 
which  to  select  among  thostc  for  luthfulness 
and  honesty  would  surpasK  the  keenest  pene- 
tration.   The  road,  so  called,  from  Cruces  to 
what  is  termed  the  half-way  house,  a  distance 
of  firtecn  miles,  is  perhaps  tbe  most  execrable  in 
the  world.  Sometimes  double  distilled  Sloughs 
of  Despond,  composed  of  black  mud  five  I'cet 
deep;  at  others,   great  stones,  eight  iocbes 
apart,  sharpened  and  stuck  upon  end,  all  over 
the  road  ;  then  long  rows  of  wooden  sleepers, 
placed  in  every  conceivable  pofitinD,  except 
the  right  one  ;  now  the  road  would  wind  up 
steep  acclivities  ;  then  follow  tbe  bod  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  about  two  feet  broad,  with 
tbe  rocks  rising  perpendJcularly  on  either 
side  ;  and  the  whole  passing  Ibrougb  a  matted 
and  impenetrable  tropical  forest. 

After  numberless  disasters  and  difUculties 
had  been  surmounted,  our  party  at  length 
arrived  at  the  sign  of  The  Elephant,  a  long 
hut  sitnated  on  the  edge  of  a  mass  of  black 
mud  five  feet  and  a  half  deep,  still  retaining 
the  name  of  a  road,  and  surrounded  by  thickly 
tangled  forest.  From  hence,  having  bt^en 
charged  two  dollars  for  a  cup  of  tea,  we  again 
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proceeded  through  tho  nnis  unmitigated 
■wampt,  until  in  (iboiit  two  boara.  ne  were 
OTertikeo  b?  oae  of  the  heatf  tropical 
thoven  of  »in,  steady.  Incesunt.  and  per- 
pendioDlBr.  We  worked  slowly  and  dinplrit' 
ediy  on.  The  path  had,  by  tbU  time,  been 
conierted  into  a  foamlog  roaring  torrent ; 
freqaently.  where  Ibe  rookn  were  sleep,  a*- 
cmdinff  into  the  dignity  of  a  waterfall ;  and 
agaiQBt  tbiH  the  stDbborn  mules  had  to  furce 
their  wav.  At  length,  when  the  night  had 
become  tboroBghly  dark,  we  passed  do 
rocky  patbnay,  and  reaohed  (he  wel 
half-way  honu;  like  the  other  houses  o 
tertainmeot  for  aoM  and  beast,  this  v 
long  hat  di'lded  into  three  parts.— the 
the  eating  room,  and  tho  sleeping  rooti 
ceiled  of  course,  and  the  roof  inhabited  by 
spldarBwilh  majislie  cobwehi,  scorpions,  cen- 
tipedes, and  liEardH. 

Id  Ib'a  delvclable  abode,  situated  in  the 
midBl  of  a  dismiil  forest,  rising  Ihim  a  reek- 
ing moraM.  about  Ibrty  drenched  mortals  con- 
gregated. After  a  scanty  but  very  expenive 
copper,  and  alter  my  hiring  a  blauhct  and 
towel  &a  temporary  evening  costnme.  wo  as- 
sembled in  the  long  sleeping  room.  This  vm 
indeed  a  cariosily !  Three  tiers  of  bunks,  as 
In  a  Btcnm  packet,  lined  tbe  walls,  while  the 
body  of  the  room  was  Hlled  up  with  a  row  of 
bummocks  :  and  In  this  closely  crowded  lud' 
ging  a  motley  orew  of  colonels  and  Califor 
nlann,  loafers  and  lumberers,  swindlers  and 
sailorn,  merehaiits  and  murderers,  with  other 
travellen  of  nil  ages  and  sexes,  were  to  be 
ocaointnodated.  Tbe  singing  or  mosquitoes, 
liKarda,  and  buU-fhitts.  kept  up  far  loo  lirnly 
a  conoerl  to  allow  orslstp  to  any  of  as.  One 
eentieman  diverted  binself  by  playing  al 
"  blind  hookey  "  with  tha  landlord,  and  lost 
five  hundred  dullan ;  others  roared  sentimen- 
tal songfi  and  the  like  most  mardsroa^ly. 

It  waa  the  pecnlisr  charBctertstiD  of  some  of 
these  gentry,  that,  without  having  n  cent  Id 
their  pockets,  they  were  enabled  to  hire  mules, 
eat  sappers,  and  drink  liquor  with  the  best. 
One  individual  informed  ua  that  In  the  neigh- 
Ijourbood  of  the  city  of  Persepolis — state  of 
Iowa — be  realised  eight  hundred  and  liny- 
seven  dollars  by  ertibiting  "  the  great  Iro- 
quois HopuponthotaateTium"  at  two  dimes  ad- 
niitlanoe.  This  wonderful  animal  hedoecritiud 
■a  being  formed  by  procuring  a  dray  horse, 
cutting  otr  bin  ears  cloee,  sharing  his  lore- 
head  aod  hind  quarter?,  and  curling  up  the 
rest  of  bis  bair  backwards.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  got  his  naasage  cheap  by  agreeing  to 
allow  the  oaptam  to  sell  him  for  a  term  of 
Ore  years,  on  arrival  at  San  Francisco ;  the 
transaction  wm  neaordingly  completed,  nod 
thecnptaln  maden  "bnndeoma  realisation." 
When,  however,  tbe  worthy  was  delivered 
over  to  hie  new  master,  he  said.  "  Now.  sir  1 1 
guesn  yon'll  And  ma  the  hardest  piece  of  mor- 
tality you  ever  set  yonr  eyes  --    "  --' 
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Califomians  as  these,  many  of  whom  shared 
our  bedchamber,  were  ea*y  to  recognise ;  long 
tangled  hair,  beard  and  moustache  ;  sunken 
hoRgard  cheeks,  blear  eyes,  and  hatchet  faces; 
a  red  shirt,  broad  brimmed  hat,  revolver  in 
the  breast,  long  bowie  knife  in  tbe  belt,  grey 
trowsers,  and  high  boots. 

In  such  company  our  second  night  on  the 
Isthmus  passed  away  slowly  enough.  I  n-ai 
unable  to  sleep,  because  on  one  Bide  of  my 
hammock  were  a  noiny  Kentuokiao  and  a  talk- 
ative sea-captain,  and  on  thb  other  a  gentle- 
man from  Ntw  York ;  who,  every  Ave 
minutes  informed  the  public  generally  In  a 
laud  twanging  voice,  that  "  bis  revolver  woa 
bt  full  coch.  aod  thnt  the  Grit 'coon  as  touched 
bis  bammock  would  die  right  away  without 
kicking."  Nevettbcless  he  was  lowered  down 
in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  night,  and  cotuieqnently 
bong  went  his  revolver  three  times,  to  tbe 
imminent  danger  of  my  life  ;  bnt  the  bullets 
luckily  lodged  in  the  opposite  wall. 

Day  at  length  broke,  and  putting  on  our 
balf-dried  cloibes,  we  again  mounted  the 
jaded  mules,  and  oontinucaour  course  along 
tbe  same  narrow  torrent  beds,  and  feu-ful 
muddy  maa-trap«  for  several  miles  and 
several  hours. 

Gradually,  however,  this  dismal  slough 
Bonmed  the  appearance  of  a  bridle-path  ; 
fields  of  Indian  com  and  pasture  land  arose 
in  place  of  the  dense  forest;  the  bndle-puth 
became  a  rood,  and  at  leuglb  tbe  clear  blue 
Pacillc  burst  upon  our  view,  witb  mauy 
verdant  Islets  embosomed  on  its  azure  deptha 
We  trotted  through  a  suburb,  passed  under 
the  old  gate,  and  entered  the  city  of  Panama. 
The  olil  city  of  Panama  is  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall  preserved  with  great  care,  witb  a  ditch 
and  two  bastions  on  the  land  side.  In  the 
the  town  is  tho  Plaza,  witb  an  old 
cathedral  on  one  side,  and  the  State  Qouse 
on  the  other ;  and  through  the  town  runs 
tbe  "  Callc  de  las  Honjas,"  or  what  is  Ubw 
called  by  the  Americana,  Main  street.  It 
consists  of  ald-roshioned  Spanish  houses,  with 
brood  verandahs,  and  folding  doors  instead 
of  windons ;  which  a  few  years  ago  looked 
sedate  and  sleepy  enough,  no  doubt;  but  a 
strange  metamorphosis  liaa  come  over  the  old 
town.  Now  glaring  red  and  gilt  sign-boards 
hong  across  the  street  in  every  direction.  One 
large  house,  formerly  inhabited  by  a  haughty 
Spanish  Don,  is  now  covered  with  every 
fanclfiil  description  of  parti-coloured  notice 
of  entertain menL  A  blue  sign-post  Inscribed 
American  Hotel  in  bright  red  hangs  from 
one  story;  American  Hotel  in  white  is  painted 
over  another ;  and  los,  Eoo  Noao.  Good 
Loiwrso,  Bn^iNor  Sioshes,  Cheap  Botitn, 
are  painted  in  every  conceivable  vacant  spot 
all  over  the  house.  This  splendid  establish- 
menl  is  warranted  to  bold  two  hundred  and 
forty  travetlers,  priDCipully  in  a  long  room, 
lined  on  both  sides  with  three  tiers  of 
beocbea,  aod  atable  down  tbe  middle,  on  which 
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■ix-ftod-tbiiiy  people  uoall j  itoep,  tkne  in 
A  row.  There  tre  aeren  oCker  Hotels  in  thit 
■trcet  for  the  tecommodattoa  of  GidUbraiao 
emigraati,  beiidet  three  reakaaruilL  mad  m 
maojT  newipi^er  oflieee,  all  of  whieh  eover 
their  hooset  with  rigs-boudi  of  all  eoloon 
and  dimensioiis.  The  town  to  enUg^tened  hj 
three  Amerioaa  pewgpapeni  the  Daily  Eobo, 
the  Star,  and  the  Herald,  eoptainias  infor- 
mation  from  Califiinda,  8oath  Amcnea,  the 
States,  and  Eorope.  The  Editors  seem  to 
quarrel  among  theciselTes  mneh  less  thaa  to 
nsnallj  the  case  In  so  small  a  eommnnltj 
—the  wiBather  perhaps  to  too  hot,  and  the 
climate  too  en^rratrng,  for  so  heating  an 
occapatSon. 

The  present  Panama,  however,  to  not  the 
same  ci^  which  sent  forth  the  savage  swine- 
herd with  hto  bloodthirsty  crew  to  nproot  and 
destroy  the  glorious  and  liappy  empbe  ai  the 
Incan.  PfaEMTO  did  not  equip  his  eneditlon, 
nor  did  he,  Almagro,  and  Loque  pollnte  the 
bleMed  Mieranient  by  their  wicked  compact 
in  this  city.  Old  Panama,  now  a  ndserahie 
min  abont  six  miles  down  the  coast,  was 
deserted  after  Morgan  and  hU  bnocaneers 
had  crossed  tlie  Isthnms,  sadced  the  town, 
and  murdered  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child 
within  its  precints.  A  mouldering  heap  of 
stones,  overgrown  with  creepers  in  a  pes> 
tilential  swamp,  to  all  that  remains  of  that 
proud  city,  the  Icey  of  the  Pacific,  and  one  of 
the  brtf^btest  jewels  In  the  Gastilian  crown ; 
from  whose  port  those  vessels  sailed,  whose 
commander  overthrew  the  most  civilized 
empire  in  the  New  World,  added  the  vice- 
regal province  of  Peru  to  the  overgrown  do- 
minions of  Spain,  and  loaded  a  happy  and 
industrious  people  with  the  chains  uf  slavery. 
After  the  destruction  of  old  Panama  by 
Morgan,  the  former  site  was  deserted,  and  the 
new  town  built,  where  it  now  stands ;  about 
six  miles  west  of  the  ancient  position.  The 
anchorage  is  bad  and  inconvenient  for  ship- 
ping, so  that  veeseto  nsnally  lay  off  an  island 
called  Toboga,  abont  ten  miles  fh>m  Panama, 
where  on  our  arrival  were  two  steamers 
lying,  bound  for  California — the  Gk>lden  Gate 
and  the  Winfleld  Scott— belonging  to  rival 
companies.  In  Panama  there  were  still  many 
of  the  passengers  belonging  to  the  Illinois, 
the  steamer  which  had  preceded  ours,  whose 
luggage  had  not  yet  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  the  Gnices  road. 

Our  own  fellow-travellers  continued  to 
arrive  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  on 
which  we  hi&  reached  the  end  of  our  toil- 
some journey.  Covered  with  mud,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  men,  women,  and  children 
hourly  entered  the  gate  of  the  city.  Many 
had  met  with  pitiable  misfortunes;  one  had 
fallen  off  his  mule  nine  times ;  another  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  his,  over  his  ears  in 
black  mud,  and  foot  it  for  the  rest  of  the  way ; 
a  lady  had  had  her  gold  watch  stolen  in  one 
of  the  vtllanous  huts  on  the  road ;  one  poor 
woman   died   from   eidiaustion,    caused   by 


IhtigM,  the  day  after  hst  snifai  in  Fianama; 
and  another  losl  her  brijv. 

At  Isagth,  kowercr.  ONf  dl  srrived  ;  on 
the  MlowUic  day  the  ngga|t  hinn  to  come 
in :  and  on  Oetober  the  Mh  teMAca  Gate 
sailed  fbr  SennMctoDOwlihthiMiQrity  <rf' 
the  paewngers  of  the  fitorin  Hetiia  Many 
boweverwere  left  hfhtiid,  wii  heulM  imetved 
thefar  Inggage,  or  not  pwswiet  thusedfol 
to  pay  ftr  their  pMsage.    Thej  srwltohe 
at  no  loos,  and  mob  set  to  wocfc  scsHGag 


to  their  varioos  4nrtoe&  to  replsid*  ^H 
exhausted  eaeheqvlb    One  old  fiellew  tnn 
Philadelphto  hired  a  nom,  and  rnrnsinirii 
the  sale  of  hto  InlhlHMs  eve  for  djssnterr*, 
a  CSalifornlan  »>t  awstoaiid  eart,  either  hy 
ihir  means  erfonl(tta  totter,  jirobtthl/),  sad 
supplied  the  rrstamnnti  with  spring'  water ; 
another  got  easplnyminl  sa  a  eompoalcor  to 
the   Herald  oflKe ;   a  taflh  nndertook  to 
whitewash  the  IVeneh  Hold. 

Sneh  to  the  present  rente  aoemthe  Isthmos 
of  Panama.    Its  cadateaee  will  he  very  brie^ 
for  those  IneonvenieDces  wiU  ssoa  pre  way 
to  the  comfort  and  rapidity  of  a  xsUroad  ; 
travellers    will    make     the    trsmit   at   a 
quarter  of  the  present  east,  imnmsely  in- 
creased nnmben  ef  pssBPngcii  will  more 
towards  the  West,  and  greater  qnsalitiet  of 
gold  will   be  pomd   into  ^   Miiheqner 
of  the  repnhlle  of  New  Greaada,  which 
charges  two  dollars  and    a  half;  as  head 
tax,  on  every  individual  who  pasaes  through 
Panama. 

Already  do  the  Califbmiana  call  the  SUte* 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  the  *"  old  country  ;*' 
already  may  we  perceive  sore  signs  of  the 
future  strength  and  power  of  thtoyosog  giaoL 
A  net  work  of  railways  will  soon  ipread  itself 
over  the  splendid  country  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  aira  the  sea ;  cities  wfll  rise  up  io  the 
now  wooded  solitudes;    and  iteaaieri  will 
connect  Califonua  with  every  pert  of  the 
world. 


A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
GBARxn  xxvni. 

The  Pope  was  thrown  into  a  vny  aoirr 
state  of  mind  when  be  hemrd  of  tlie  King^ 
marriage,  and  fbmed  exceedingly.  Mmbj  of 
the  English  monks  and  ftian,  leeliig  that 
their  order  was  in  danger,  dM  the  same  -, 
some  even  declaimed  agaimt  the  King  in 
church  before  hto  fhoe,  and  were  not  to  be 
stopped  until  he  himsdf  roared  out  '*  Si- 
lence 1 "  The  King,  not  anoh  the  worse  for 
this,  took  it  pretty  qniet&T,  and  was  verj 
glad  when  his  Queen  gave  mrth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, who  was  christened  Buzabktb,  and  de- 
clared Princess  of  Wales  as  her  sister  Ibtj 
had  alreadv  been.. 

One  of  the  most  atrocious  features  of  this 
reign  was  that  Henry  the  Eighth  was  aJvays 
trimming  between  the  reformed  religion  and 
the  unreformed  one ;  so  that  the  more  be 
quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  the  more  c^  hit 
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n  milyecta  he  roasted  slire  for  not  holding 
the  Pope'i  Dp'inioQB.  Thus  an  iiafi>rtunate 
(Indent  named  John  Frith,  and  a  poor  eit 
Uilor  aamed  Andrew  Ilevet  nbo  loved 
Tcrj  much  and  raid  that vrhateTer  Jobit  Frith 
believvd  lie  believed,  were  bural  la  Smllbficld 
—to  ehow  what  a  capital  Cbrialiau  the  Kiag 

But,  Ibese  were  ipefdily  followed  by  two 
much  greatGr  »i«tinw,  Sir  Tliomas  More,  ifnd 
John  Fi-iher  Ibe  Bithap  of  Rochester.  The 
latter,  wbo  was  a  good  and  amiable  old  aaD, 
had  cumoiltteil  no  fp^ater  offence  than  believ- 
ing In  Ellllbeth  Barton,  called  the  Maid  of 
Kent — aDOllier  of  those  ridLculouB  women  who 
pretended  to  be  inspired,  and  to  make  all  sorte 
of  beaTCnly  rerelatiooa,  Ihongh  they  inilacd 
uttered  nolbing  but  vile  nonieoiie.  For  thU 
DlTeaee,  as  it  nas  pretetideii.  but  really  for 
denying  the  Klag  to  be  the  supreme  [lead 
ol  the  Church,  bo  got  Into  trouble,  and  ws-s 

Ciil  in  prison  ;  but,  ercti  tben,  he  might  have 
!en  Buffered  to  die  naturally  (short  work 
kaviQg  been  mode  of  exoeutinit  Ibe  Kentish 
Haid  and  her  principal  roUowers),  hut  that 
the  Pope,  to  spile  the  King,  reiolved  to  moke 
him  a  cardinal.  Upon  that,  the  King  made 
a  ferocious  joko  to  the  effect  that  the  I'ope 
might  send  Fitiier  a  red  hat — which  i.t  the  way 
they  make  a  cardinal — but  he  tbonld  have  no 
head  on  which  to  mar  it ;  and  be  was  tried 
iritb  all  untalmesa  and  Injustice,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  Hedied  like  a  noble  and  TirtnouBold 
nan,  and  loft  a  worthy  name  behind  hira.  The 
King  supposed.  I  darn  nty,  that  Sir  Tbomas 
More  would  be  rrighlened  W  this  example  ; 
but,  as  be  was  not  to  be  easily  tenilied,  and. 
thoroughly  believing  la  Ibe  Pope,  bad  made 
up  bis  mind  that  tba  King  was  not  the  right- 
ful Head  of  the  Church  ;  he  positively  refused 
'«  lay  that  he  was.  For  tbia  crime  be  too  wdh 
tried  and  sentenced,  after  having  been  in 
prison  a  whole  year.  When  be  was  doomwi 
to  death,  and  came  awaj  from  his  trial  with 
the  eilgi  of  the  executioner's  axe  tuniud 
towards  him — as  was  always  done  in  those 
cs  when  a  state  prisoner  came  to  that 
hopeless  pam — he  bore  it  quite  serenely,  and 
gave  his  blesuog  to  his  son,  who  preened 
through  the  crowd  in  Wcalminntor  llall 
and  kneeled  down  to  recolra  IL  But  when 
hi-  got  to  tbe  Tower  Wharf,  on  his  way  back 
to  his  prison,  and  his  fovourite  daughter 
Mmn/iBBT  UOFEB.  a  very  good  woman,  runhed 
tbruugh  the  guards  again  and  again,  to  kixa 
bim  and  to  weep  upon  his  neck,  he  was  over- 
come at  last  He  noon  reoovcrad.  and  never 
more  showed  au;  feeling  but  cbeerfulness  and 
courage.  When  he  was  going  up  the  steps 
of  the  scaffold  to  bli  death,  be  said  jokiui^ly 
I  tbo  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  ohscning 
that  they  were  weak  and  shook  benentii 
' '  tread,  "  I  pray  you,  master  linutrnant, 
mo  safe  up  ;  and  for  my  coming  down 
an  ahift  for  myself."  Also  he  said  to  the 
executioner,  after  be  had  laid  bis  bead  upon  i 
the  block,  "Let  me  put   my  heard  out  of 


the  way  ;  for  that,  at  lea^t,  has  never  cc 
mitted  any  treason.''  Tben  his  head  t 
struck  off  nt  a  blow.  These  two  cxtcuti___ 
were  worthy  of  King  llenry  the  Eighth. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  one  of  the  most  vlrlu 
men  in  hie  dominions,  and  the  Bishop  was 
of  bis  oldest  and  truest  friends.  But  to  be  a 
friend  of  that  fellow  was  almost  as  dangerous 
OS  to  be  bia  wife. 

When  the  news  of  these  two  murders  got  to 
Rome,  the  Fopo  raged  against  the  murderer 
more  than  ever  Pope  raged  since  Ibc  world 
t>egan.  and  prepaid  a  Bull,  ordering  his 
subjects  to  take  arms  against  him  and  de- 
throne him.  Tbe  King  took  all  possible 
precautions  to  keep  that  documeitt  out  of  bis 
dominions,  and  set  to  work  in  return  to 
suppress  a  great  number  of  tbe  English 
monasteries  and  abbeys. 

This  destruction  was  begun  by  a  body  of 
commissioners,  of  whom  Cromwell  (whom  the 
King  bad  taken  iuto  great  favor)  was  the 
bead  i  it  was  carried  on  through  some  fe> 
years  to  ila  eotlre  completion.  There  is  ni 
doubt  that  many  of  these  religious  establlsb 
mcnis  were  religions  in  aotbing  but  in  name, 
and  were  crammed  >tltb  lazy,  indolent,  and 
M<D9ual  monks.  There  is  no  donbt  that  they 
imposed  upon  the  j^eople  in  every  poaBlble 
way  ;  that  they  had  images  moved  by  wires, 
which  they  pretended  were  miraculously 
moved  by  Ileavca  ;  tbat  they  had  among 
them  a  whole  tun  measure  full  of  teeth,  all 
pnrportlog  lo  have  come  out  of  the  head  of 
one  saint,  wlio  must  indeed  have  been  a  very 
extraordinary  pvrnon  with  that  enormous 
allowance  of  grinders;  tbat  they  had  bits  of 
coal,  whloh  tbey  said  bod  ft'lcd  Saint  Law- 
rence, bits  of  toe-nails  which  thej  said  be- 
longed to  other  Ihmous  saints ;  penknives,  and 
boot^.  and  girdles,  which  they  said  belonged 
toothers;  and  that  all  these  bits  of  rubbish 
were  called  Relics,  and  adored  by  the  igno- 
rant people.  But.  on  tbe  otber  hand,  there  is 
no  doubt  either,  that  tbe  Kiog's  officers  and 
mi>n  punished  tbe  good  monks  with  tbe  bad, 
did  great  injustice,  demolished  many  beau  tifut 
things  aod  many  valuable  libraries,  destroyed 
numbers  of  paintings,  stained  glass  windows, 
fine  pavement},  and  carvings;  and  that  the 
whole  court  were  ravenously  greedy  and 
rapicious  for  the  division  of  this  great  spoil 
among  them.  The  King  seems  to  bare  grown 
almost  mad  in  the  ardor  of  Ibis  parKi"' 
for  he  declared  Thomas  k  Becket  a  trail 
though  be  bad  been  dead  so  many  years,  and 
had  his  body  dug  np  out  of  bis  grave.  Re 
must  bare  been  as  mlracnlous  as  the  monks 
pretended,  if  they  had  told  the  truth,  for  be 
was  fonnd  with  one  head  on  his  shoniders, 
and  they  bad  shown  another  as  his  andoubted 
and  geanine  bead  ever  since  his  death  ;  it 
bad  brought  them  vast  sums  of  money,  too. 
The  gold  anil  jewels  on  his  shrine  filled 
two  great  chests,  and  eight  men  tottered  as 
they  carried  them  away.  How  rich  tb« 
monasteries  were,  you  isay  infer  (him  tbe  hct 
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that,  vhea  th<^T  were  all  rappreased.  one 
handred  and  thirtr  thoannd  poandfl  arjew —  i 
in  tboee  days  aaimmeoM  earn— ^ame  to  the  j 
Crown- 

These  things  were  not  done  without  cmiuiag 
great  diecontent  among  the  people.  The 
monks  had  been  good  landlords  and  boa- 
piuble  entertunen  of  all  travellen,  and  had 
been  acca«tomed  to  give  away  a  great  deal  of 
corn,  and  fmit.  and  meat,  and  other  things. 
In  thoae  days  it  was  diflBcnlt  to  change 
goods  into  monej.  in  consequence  of  the 
roads  being  very  few  and  rery  bad,  and 
the  carta  and  waggons  of  the  worst  des- 
cription ;  and  they  most  either  have  given 
away  some  of  the  good  things  they  poa- 
se<wed  in  enormoos  qnantitics,  or  hare 
suffered  them  to  rpoil  and  moulder.  So, 
many  of  the  people  missed  what  it  was  more 
afl^'eable  to  get  idly  than  to  work  for ;  and 
the  monks  who  were  driven  out  of  their 
homes  and  wandered  abont.  encouraged  their 
diMontent  and  there  were  consequently  great 
risings  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorlnhire.  These 
were  put  down  bv  terriffc  executions,  from 
which  the  monks  themselves  did  not  escape, 
and  the  King  went  on  grunting  and  growling 
in  hts  own  fkt  way,  like  a  Royal  pig. 

I  have  told  all  this  story  of  the  religious 
houfies  at  one  time  to  make  it  plainer,  and  to 
get  back  to  the  King's  domestic  affairs. 

The  unfortunate  Queen  Catherine  was  by 
this  time  dead  ;  and  the  King  was  by  this 
time  as  tired  of  his  second  Queen  as  he  bad 
boon  of  his  flrst.  As  he  bad  fallen  in  love  with 
Ann<?  when  she  was  in  the  service  of  Catherine, 
HO  ho  now  f«?ll  in  love  with  another  lady  in 
the  Hervicc  of  Anne.  Sec  how  wicked  deeds 
are  punished,  and  how  bitterly  and  self- 
reproachfiilly  the  Queen  must  now  have 
thought  of  her  own  rise  to  the  throne !  The 
new  fancy  was  a  Ladt  Jave  Setmotr  ;  and 
the  King  no  sooner  set  his  mind  on  her  than 
he  resolved  to  have  Anne  Boleyn's  head.  So, 
he  brought  a  number  of  accusations  against 
Anne,  accusing  her  of  dreadful  crimes  which 
she  had  never  committed,  and  implicating  in 
them  her  own  brother  and  certain  gentlemen 
in  her  service,  among  whom  one  Norris,  and 
Mark  Smeaton,  a  musician,  are  best  rcmem- 
ber'Ml.  As  the  lords  and  councillors  were  as 
afraid  of  the  King  and  as  subservient  to  him 
as  the  meanest  peasant  in  England,  they 
brought  in  Anne  Boleyo  guilty,  and  the  other 
unrortnnate  persons  accused  with  her,  guilty 
too.  Those  gentlemen  died  like  men,  with 
the  exception  of  Smeaton,  who  had  been 
tempted  by  the  King  into  telling  lies,  which 
h<'  called  confessions,  and  who  had  expected 
to  1k'  pardoned  ;  but  who,  I  am  very  glad 
to  Kay,  was  not  There  was  then  only  the 
Qni'ori  to  dispose  of.  She  had  been  surrounded 
in  th«»  Tower  with  women  spies,  had  been 
monstrously  perwcutpd  and  fonllv  Klandered, 
and  \m\  received  no  justice.  Ihi't  her  spirit 
rose  with  hiT  uffliction»«,  and,  after  having 
in  vaiu  tried  to  soften  the  King  by  writing 


an  affecting  letter  to  Ua  vtich  still  exists. 
**  from  her  dolefal  prison  la  ihe  Tower,''  she 
resigned  herself  to  dcmtk    Sht  akl  to  those 
about  her.  Terr  cheinfuUy,  Aat  ^  had  heard 
wr  the  ezeeofioncr  was  a  good  «m,  and  that 
sb's  had  a  little  neck  (she  lui^«A  ■»&  dafped 
it  with  her  faaads  as  she  said  thai), isd  woold 
soon  be  out  of  her  pain.  Andihevsimm  out 
of  her  pain,  poor  creature,  <m  the  Gfectiwide 
the  Tower,  mod  her  bod  j  wm  teag  nto  an 
old  box  and  pat  wnj  in  the  grouA  vier 
the  chapel.  j 

There  la  n  story  that  the  King  sat  iab 
palaee  listening  Tcry  anziooslj  for  the  lomd 
of  the  eaanoB  which  vaa  to  annoanee  this  n<v 
mnrder ;  and  thnl  when  he  heard   it  cnu 
booming  oo  the  air.  ke  roM  up  in  great  spiriu 
and  ordered  ont  hia  dioato  go  a-hnntio^.  Be 
was  had  enoigh  to  do  ft;  bat  whether  be  did 
it  or  not.  it  is  certain  thai  be  married  Jane 
Seymonr  the  Tery  next  day. 

1  have  not  ranch  pleaaue  in  recording  that 
she  lived  just  long  enon^  to  |^  birth  to  a 
son  who  was  christened  Edwakb.  sad  then  to 
die  of  a  fever :  for,  I  cannot  bat  ttink  that 
any  woman  win  married  neb  a  nAan,  and 
knew  what  innocent  blood  was  oa  bis  band*. 
deserved  the  aze  that  would  aamredly  bsTc 
fallen  on  the  neck  of  Jane  Seymoor,  if  «ke 
had  lived  mnch  looger. 

Cranmer  had  done  what  he  conld  to  sau 
some  of  the  Church  property  for  purpose?  o! 
religion  and  education;  bat,  the  great  familif^ 
had  been  so   hungry  to  get  bold  of  it.  th;*: 
very  little  could  be  rencued  for  such  objects. 
Even  Miles  Coverdaix,  who  did  the  pscplc 
the   inestimable   service  of  trtmslatiDg   ih'^ 
Bible  into  English   (which  the  oorefonnnl 
religion  never  permitted  to  be  doae),  wu  hft 
in  poverty  while  the  great  fuailies  clutched 
the  Church  lands  and  money.    The  people 
had   been  told  that  when    the  Crown  cam^" 
into  possession  of  these  funds  it  «ou\d  Dti 
be  necessarv  to  tax  them ;   but  they  wir^ 
taxed    afresh  directly  atlerwards.     11    v:s 
fortunate  for   them,  indeed,  that  so   jdazj 
nobles  were  so  greedy  for  this  wealth  ;  sine . 
if  it  had  remslned  with    the  Crown,   (farro 
might  have  been  no  end  to  tyraoDV  for  bua- 
dreds    of  yean.     One   of  the  mo9t  •etiTii 
writers  on  the  Churches  side  afUBFt  tfre  King 
was  a  member  of  his  own  ftju7y— a  sort  ot 
distant  cousin,  Reoinild  Poli  by  name — 
who  attacked  him  in  the  most  violent  manner 
(though  he  received  a  pennon  from  bim  all 
th  time),   and  fought  for  the   Church   with 
his  pen,  day  and  night    As  be  was  bevood 
the  King's  reach— being  in  Italy — the  kin;; 
politely    invited  him  over   to  discuss   tbf 
subject ;  but  he,  knowing  better  than  to  comf , 
and  wisely  staying  where  be  war,  the  KinfC> 
rage  fell  upon  his  brother  Lord   MontafEue. 
the    Marquis    of    Exeter,   and    some    other 
gentlemen  ;  who  were  tried  for  high  treason 
in  corresponding  with  him,  and  aiding  bim— 
which    they  prolNibly    did — and   were    all 
executed.    The  Pope  made  Reginald  Pole  a 
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cnrdinil ;  bat,  ao  mach  Bgkiatt  hia  nill,  tbat 
It  is  tboagbt  he  eveo  upired  in  his  own  miad 
M  Ibe  THcaat  throne  at  Bagl&nd,  and  hod 
bopea  of  murrjing  the  Princeai  Mary.  Hia 
bvlng  made  a  hi^  prieat,  hoirever.  put  an 
end  to  ail  that.  Hin  motber,  tbe  renerabli? 
Conoteoa  of  Saliaburr,  wbo  was.  nnfor- 
tnnatrily  for  hereelf,  wiujn  the  tyrant's  reach, 
was  the  loat  of  bis  relatives  on  whom  hia 
wvnth  fell.  When  she  waa  toid  to  lay  her 
^Tuy  head  upon  Ibe  biock,  aba  aoawercd  the 
e  It  ecu  I  loner,  "No  I  My  head  never  committed 
(rra.<>on,  and  if  yon  want  it,  you  aball  seize  It." 
So,  ahe  rat)  round  nnrl  roulld  Ibe  Kaffotd  vitb 
the  execnUoner  strilciog  nl  her,  and  her  gny 
hair  bedabbled  with  blood ;  and  even  when 
thi-y  held  her  down  upon  th«  block  she  moved 
brr  bead  about  to  the  lafl,  resolved  to  bo  no 
parlj  to  ker  own  barbarous  murder.  All 
Ibis  Ibe  people  bore,  as  Ibey  had  borne  everj- 
Ihrng  elee. 

Indeed  they  bore  mach  more  ;  for  Ibe  alow 
Area  of  SmilliBeld  were  continaally  burning, 
lad  people  were  connlantly  being  ronsled  In 
death-^lill  to  Ehaw  wbat  a  good  Chnstian 
the  King  was.  He  defied  the  Pope  and  his 
Bull,  which  was  now  [aaued,  and  had  come 
lulo  England;  lint  be  burned  inaumcruble 
people  whose  only  offence  was  thai  tbey 
diBered  from  the  Pope's  rellgioos  opinion«. 
Thpre  was  ■  wretched  man  named  Laueiert 
Hmong  nlhers,  wbo  was  tried  for  this  before 
tbi-  King,  and  with  whom  six  bishops  argued 
one  aflpr  anotber.  When  he  waa  quite  ex- 
baiisied  <as  well  he  miebt  be,  after  six 
bishops)  he  threw  himself  on  the  King's 
mercy;  but  the  King  blaslered  oat  that  lie 
had  no  mercy  for  heretics.  So,  he  too  fed  the 
Are. 

AH  this  the  people  bore,  and  mors  than  all 
tbia  yet.  The  national  apirit  secmii  to  have 
been  baniahed  from  the  kingdom  at  this  time. 
The  very  people  who  were  executed  for 
treason,  tbe  very  wives  and  friends  of  the 
'bluff''  Kiag,  spoke  of  him  on  the  scaffold 
as  a  good  prince,  and  a  gentle  ptince — jual  as 
Ecrfain  similarcircuiDetaoccsbave  been  known 
lo  do.  Dtider  tbe  Sultan  and  Bosbawa  of  the 
EhaI,  or  under  the  fierce  old  tyrants  of  Russia, 
who  poured  boiling  and  treeElag  water  on 
them  alternately,  until  they  died.  Tbe  Par- 
liament were  as  bad  aa  Che  rest,  and  gave 
tbe  King  whatever  he  wanted  ,-  among  other 


any  one  whom  he   might  choose     _   _ 

traitor.  But  the  worst  measure  tbev  paased 
waa  an  Act  of  Six  Articles,  commonly  called 
at  the  time  "the  whip  with  six  strings;" 
which  punished  offences  against  the  Pope's 
opiniona  without  mercy,  and  enforced  tbe 
very  worst  parla  of  the  monkisb  religion. 
Crenmer  would  have  modified  it,  if  he  coold  ; 
but,  being  oTertmrac  by  the  Rom'ish  parly, 
had  not  tbe  power.  Aa  one  of  the  arllclea 
declared  that  prieits  should  not  marry, 
and  u  be  was  mairfed  blmself,  be  aent  bla 


wife  and  children  into  Germany,  and  began 
to  tremble  at  bis  danger  ;  none  tbe  less  be- 
cauBc  be  was,  and  bad  long  been,  the  King's 
Iriend.  This  whip  of  six  strings  was  m^e 
under  the  King's  own  eye.  It  should  n_  __ 
be  forgotten  of  him  how  crnelly  he  supported 
the  worat  of  the  Popish  doc Irines  when  lh«e 
was  nothing  to  be  got  by  oppodog  them. 

This  amiable  monarch  now  thought  of 
taking  another  wtft.  He  proposed  to  the 
French  King  lo  have  some  of  Ibe  ladies  of  the 
Frcneb  Court  exhibited  before  him,  that  he 
might  make  his  Royal  ohoioe ;  but  the  French 
King  answered  that  be  would  rather  not  have 
bia  ladies  trotted  out  to  be  Ehowa  like  horses 
at  a  fair.  He  proposed  to  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Milan,  who  replied  that  she  might  have 
thought  of  such  a  match  it  ehe  had  had  two 
hcada;  but,  that  ouir  owning  one.  ahe  must  beg 
lo  keep  it  ftafe.  At  last  Cromwell  represented 
that  thero  was  a  Proteslnnt  princess  in  Ger- 
many— thoae  wbo  held  the  reformed  religion 
wore  called  Protestants,  becanae  their  leaders 
had  Protested  against  tbe  abases  and  imposi- 
tions of  tbe  unreformed  Chnreb— named 
Akijb  or  Cletes.  who  was  beantiW.  and 
wonid  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  The 
King  s^d  was  she  a  large  woman,  because 
be  must  have  a  fat  wife  T  "  O  yes,"  said 
Cromwell;  "she  waa  very  large — just  tbe 
Ibing.''  On  hearing  Ibis  the  King  aent  over 
hia  famous  painter,  Hans  Holbein,  to  take 
her  porlrail.  Hans  mado  her  out  lo  be 
so  good-looking  that  tbe  King  waa  satisfied 
and  the  marrisge  arrangwl.  Bui,  whether 
anybody  had  paid  Haas  lo  touch  up  the 
picture  ;  or  whether  Hans,  like  one  or  two 
other  painters,  Qattered  a  princess  in  tbe 
onllnary  way  of  buslne^,  I  cannot  say  ;  all 
I  know  is,  that  when  Anne  came  over  and 
tbe  King  went  to  ItocbesCer  to  meet  her,  and 
first  saw  her  without  her  seeing  bim,  be 
snore  she  was  a  great  Flanders  mare,  and 
said  he  would  never  marry  her.  BeinK  obliged 
lo  do  it,  now  matters  bad  gone  ao  tar,  he 
would  not  give  her  tbe  presenla  be  had  pre- 
pared, and  would  never  notice  her ;  and  he 
never  forgave  Cromwell  his  part  in  tbe 
affair.    Ills  downfall  dates  from  that  time. 

It  was  quickened  by  bis  enemies  in  the 
interests  of  tbe  unrefarmcd  religion,  patting  In 
Ibe  King's  way,  al  a  state  dinner,  a  nieoe  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Catbbrinh  Howinu,  a 
young  lady  of  fafctnating  maancr«.  Ibougb 
small  fn  statuK  and  not  par^culorly  beautiful. 
Falling  in  love  with  her  on  (be  spol,  tbe  King 
soon  divorced  Anne  of  Cleves  after  making 
ber  the  sulyect  of  much  brutal  talk,  on  pre- 
tence that  she  hail  been  prerionsl?  betrothed 
lo  some  one  else — which  would  never  do  for 
one  of  hia  dignity — and  married  Catherine. 
Jt  is  probable  that  on  fala  wedding-day,  of 
all  days  in  the  year,  he  sent  his  fiiithRil 
Cromwell  to  the  scalTold,  and  had  hia  bead 
stmck  ofl.  He  fiirtbcr  celebrated  the  ocoa- 
sion  by  burning  at  one  time,  and  causing  to 
be  drawn  to  Uie  fire  on  tbe  eame   hurdlaa, 
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Bome  Protestont  prisoners  for  denyiog  the 
Pope's  doctrines,  and  some  Roman  Caioolie 
prLsoners  for  denying  his  ownsupremacj.  8U11 
the  people  bore  it.  and  not  a  gentleman  in 
England  raised  liis  hand. 

Bat,  by  a  Jnst  retribntion,  it  soon  oame 
oat  tliat  Cathwine  Howard,  before  her  mar- 
riage, had  been  rcAllj  gailty  of  soch  crimes 
as  the  King  had  ftiaSiy  attributed  to  his 
second  wife  Anne  Boleyn ;  so,  again  the  dread- 
All  axe  made  the  King  a  widower,  and  this 
Qaeen  passed  away  as  so  many  in  that  reign 
had  passed  away  before  her.  As  ah  appro- 
priate porsnit  onder  the  circamstaneea.  Henry 
then  applied  himself  to  saperintending  the 
composition  of  a  religions  book  called  *'  A 
necessary  doctrine  for  any  Christian  Man." 
He  mast  have  been  a  little  conAised  In  his 
mind  I  think,  at  aboat  this  period ;  for  he 
was  80  false  to  himself  as  to  &  trae  to  some 
one :  that  some  one  being  Cranmer,  whom  the 
Doke  of  Norfolk  and  others  of  his  enemies 
tried  to  rain,  bat  to  whom  the  King^was 
stedfast,  and  to  whom  he  one  night  gaTO  his 
ring,  charging  him  when  he  shoald  find  him- 
self next  dsT,  aocased  of  treason,  to  show  it 
to  the  ooanou  board.  This,  Cranmer  did  to 
the  confusion  of  his  enemies.  I  snppose  the 
King  thought  he  might  want  him  a  little 
longer. 

He  married  yet  once  more.  Tes.  Strange 
to  My,  he  found  in  England  another  woman 
who  would  become  bis  wife,  and  she  was 
Cathkrine  Pabb,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer.  She 
leaned  towards  the  reformed  religion  ;  and,  it 
is  some  comfort  to  know,  that  she  tormented 
the  Kinff  considerably  by  arguing  a  variety  of 
dootriniQ  points  with  him  od  all  possible 
occasions.  She  had  yery  nearly  done  this  to 
her  own  destruction.  After  one  of  these 
conversations,  the  King  in  a  very  black  mood 
actually  instructed  Gardiner,  one  of  his 
bishops  who  fisvoared  the  Popish  opinions,  to 
draw  a  bill  of  accusation  against  her,  which 
would  have  inevitably  have  brought  her 
to  the  scalTold  where  ner  predecessors  had 
died,  but  that  one  of  her  friends  picked  up 
the  paper  of  instructions,  which  had  been 
dropped  in  the  palace,  and  gave  her  timely 
notice.  She  fell  ill  with  terror,  but  managed 
the  King  so  well  when  he  came  to  entrap 
her  into  further  statements,  by  saying  that 
she  had  only  spoken  oo  such  points  to  divert 
his  mind  and  to  get  some  Information  from 
his  extraordinary  wisdom,  that  he  gave  her 
a  kiss  and  called  her  his  sweetheart  And 
when  the  Chancellor  came  next  day,  actually 
to  take  her  to  the  Tower,  the  King  sent  him 
about  his  business,  and  honored  him  with  the 
epithets  of  a  beast,  a  knave,  and  a  fool.  So 
near  was  Catherine  Parr  to  the  block,  and  so 
narrow  was  her  escape  1 


There  was  war  wUk  aeoUnd  in  this  reign, 
and  a  short  elams^  war  with  France  for 
fisvoring  Scodaiid ;  nly  tha  cvmts  at  home 
were  so  dreadfkil,  and  kcfa  WEhaa  endoring 
stidn  OB  the  aoontry,  ttuU  I  MsAmj  no  more 
of  what  happened  abroad. 

A  few  more  boiron,  and  tUanifiis  over. 
There  waa  a  lady,  Amkb  Akbw,  k  Uncoln- 
shhre,  who  inolinad  to  the  Protestant  lataiions, 
and  whose  hoflfaand,  being  •  fleree  O&dUc, 
tamed  her  oat  ef  his  lioiise.  £bs  ewt  to 
London,  and  waa  eonaidered  aa  oftifiig 
against  the  six  arildcs,  and  waa  takes  is 
the  Tower,  and  pofci^oa  the  rack— probsttj  u 
becaoae  It  waa  liopaA  that  ahe  aOgfat  in  hn  1 
Mony  eriminate  hbs  obnozioaa  persosft;  v 
if  talsely,  so  mneh  Oe  better.  She  vii  { 
tortured  witbont  nUafng  a  erj,  waill  tbt  ' 
Uentenant  of  the  Tow«  woold  anifer  bis  men 
to  tortare  her  no  more ;  aai  then  two  priests 
who  were  praaent  uctitSkj  palled  oflr  their 
robes  and  toned  the  whemof  the  rack  with 
their  own  haadi^  ao  rendfaif  aaA  twisting  and 
breaking  her  Ikai  ahe  wee  aflcnnids  carried 
to  the  Are  in  a  chair.  She  wis  homed 
with  three  othsn,  a  gentleman,  a  dsrgjman, 
and  a  tailor ;  and  eo  the  world  weil  on. 

Either  the  Klttf  beeame  afraid  of  tibe  power 
of  the  Doke  of  SMblk,  and  Ua  aoa  the  Esrl 
of  Sarrey,  or  thej  gave  him  eome  efinice,bQt 
he  reeolved  to  pnlTMeiis  down,  to  follow  all 
the  rest  who  were  gmie.  The  eon  was  tried 
first — of  oonrso  far  nothing — and  defended 
himself  totvely ;  bnt  of  coarse  he  was  fouod 
guilty,  and  of  comae  he  waa  exeonted.  Then 
his  mther  was  laid  hold  ol^  and  left  kt 
death  too.  ij 

Bnt  the  King  himself  was  left  for  death  h 
too,  1^  a  Greater  King,  and  the  earth  was  to  ' 
be  rid  of  him  at  last.  He  was  now  a  swollen, 
beastly,  hideous  ipeetacle,  with  a  great  bole 
in  bis  leg,  and  ao  odiooa  to  ercryseme  tbat  it 
was  dreadfol  to  approach  him.  when  he  w&s 
found  to  be  dying,  Cranmer  was  sent  for  from 
bis  palace  at  Croydon,  and  came  with  all 
speed,  but  found  him  qieechleaa  Happil j.  ia 
that  hour  he  perished.  He  was  in  the  flflj- 
sizth  ^ear  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of 
his  reign. 

Henry  the  Eighth  baa  been  fovored  bjrfome 
Protestant  writers*  becaoae  the  JSdbrnntioa 
was  achieved  in  hia  time.  But  the  mighty 
merit  of  it  liea  with  other  men  and  not 
with  him,  and  it  can  be  nedered  none  the 
worse  by  this  monster's  Crimea,  aad  none 
the  better  by  any  dsftnes  of  ibem.  The 
plain  truth  is,  that  he  waa  a  most  lntole^ 
able  ruffian,  a  disgrace  to  hnman  nature,  aod 
a  blot  of  blood  and  greaae  npon  the  History 
of  England. 
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SAILORS'  HOMES  AFLOAT. 

DoBOTST  mjT  niece,  who  U  a  scholar,  writes 
this  for  me,  and  pats  it  into  her  fine  English 
as  I  tell  it  to  her  in  my  own  salt-water  way. 
I  am  a  fore-mast  hand,  an  able  seaman,  I  can 
hand,  reef,  and  steer,  I  can  strop  a  block  or 
torn  in  a  dead-eye  ;  bat  my  finffers  are  more 
handy  with  the  tar-pot  than  the  ink-bottle. 
Many  a  landsman  who  would  rather  ink  his 
hands  than  tar  them,  does  not  know  what  It 
is  to  haal  out  a  weather  earing  in  a  gale  :  I 
do,  so  don't  let  anybody  call  me  ignorant  I'm 
afraid,  too,  that  X  know  some  other  things 
that  are  not  known  on  land :  for  I  do  think 
that  if  what  yon  call  the  pnblio  had  properly 
known  before  thia  what  I  want  to  tell  them 
now,  things  wouldn't  be  exactly  what  they 
are  as  this  leavea  me  at  present. 

I  fancy  I  catch  somebody  laying,  what 
dou*t  the  public  know  about  them  !  Sailors, 
cerUinly,  have  had  a  great  deal  of  attention 
lately.  Perhaps  we  don't  understand  it,  and 
so  don't  like  it  as  we  ou||^t  to  do.  I  can't  say, 
I  am  sure.  Membera  of  Parliament  have 
gathered  ail  sorts  of  statistics  about  us,  and 
We've  been  obliged  to  carry  bits  of  paper  with 
our  eyes,  noses,  and  mouths,  and  our  blue 
aiicliors  and  ladles  on  our  arms  and  chests 
put  down  in  them,  and  we  are  forced  to  keep 
tlicin,  or  to  lose  them  at  our  peril,  and  other- 
wiiMi,  also,  we  are  legislated  for  more  than 
enoiixh.  We  have  our  own  notion  of  thlnn, 
and  we  talk  them  over  in  the  forecastle.  So 
it  comes  to  pass  that  I  and  my  shipmates 
huve  agreed  that  we  would  try  and  get  some 
of  our  opinions  outfipokensomewliere  in  print, 
especially  about  the  forecastle  itielf.  For 
^  ipu  we  nee  the  comfortable  Sailor's  Homes 
bi'ilt  up  for  us  ashore,  where  we  spend  on  an 
avora^e  only  about  two  months  in  the  year, 
It*:  think  there  must  be  many  people  who 
d(»n't  know  how  we  spend  the  other  ten 
months  of  the  twelve,  and  what  a  need  there 
Ik  oi'  i<omething  more  comfortable  and  decent 
tliuii  is  now  provided  for  the  Sailors'  Homes 
at  .-(fo. 

1  fiaid  two  months,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
mostly  not  more  than  six  weeks  of  the  twelve- 
m'Mith  that  a  sailor  spends  ashore,  and  nearly 
all  (be  acts  of  Parliament  that  go  to  make  us 
c<i:iiCortable  are  intended  for  the  good  of  us 
during  those  six  weeks;  as  for  the  other 
l^soLS  Na  168. 


forty-six,  we  are  left  in  those  pretty  much  at 
the  mercy  of  cargo-loving  owners  and  blue 
water  skippers.  A  skipper  in  deep  water  is 
commonly  less  polite  and  considerate  than  a 
skipper  in  soundings  or  ashore.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  law  has  ordained  how  many 
ounces  of  biscuit,  beef,  peas  and  lime  juice 
we  shall  get  at  sea,  and  has  laid  hcavv 
penalties  on  masters  who  neglect  to  furnish 
the  due  supply  of  lime  juice.  For  that  much 
we  thank  the  honourable  House  of  Commons 
that  it  has  attended  a  little  to  the  commons 
of  the  sailor,  but  it  is  our  opinion  in  the  fore- 
castle, as  I  may  some  day  show  if  I  can  find 
a  way  to  talk  these  matters  through  and 
overhaul  the  Merchant  Seaman's  Act,  that 
the  advantages  got  out  of  new  laws  are  ten 
to  the  owners  and  the  captain  against  one 
to  the  man  before  the  mast. 

Let  a  man  go  aboard  what  merchant  ship 
he  will,  and  after  he  has  seen  the  cabins  for 
the  officers  and  passengers,  ask  for  a  peep  at 
the  accommodations  that  has  been  provided 
for  the  sailors  in  it.  My  last  voyage  was  in 
the  Hope,  of  Plymouth,  a  barque  that  carried 
emigrants  to  Melbourne.  They  are  all  pretty 
much  alike,  I  was  not  worse  lodged  there  than 
aboard  other  vessels,  but  now  do  just  look  at 
what  our  lodging  was.  Of  course  there  was 
the  oflSccr's  home  under  the  poop,  with  a 
painted  and  carved  Aront,  and  brass  rods  like 
the  outside  of  a  caravan,  all  snug  inside,  well 
lighted,  with  table,  chain,  sofas,  ingenious 
lockers  and  books.  The  mizen  mast  that 
rose  through  the  farther  end  was  disguised 
with  fine  carving  and  painting.  Doom  led 
from  the  cabin  to  the  officers'  berths  in  little 
state-rooms  well  lighted,  carpeted,  and  com- 
fortable. We  don't  grudge  our  officers  any 
comfort,  and  we  don't  want  any  carving, 
painting,  or  carpeting  for  ourselves.  IiCt 
gentlemen  be  gentlemen,  and  men  be  men, 
but  don- 1  kennel  the  men  like  dogs.  Well, 
then,  if  we  left  the  cabin  and  went  down  the 
after-hatchway  to  the  'tween  decks ;  there  we 
found  the  emigrants.  They  are  badly  enough 
lodged  in  some  vessels,  but  aboard  the  Hope 
their  passage  money  had  been  paid  by 
Government,  and  they  were  well  looked  after. 
They  occupied  the  wholto  length  of  the  Bhip» 
that  was  divided  for  them  into  three  separate 
homes ;  that  to  the  fore  for  single  men,  the 
after  one  for  single  women  and  tho  hospital, 
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with  the  seagoing  home  for  married  folk 
between  the  two.  They  had  tables,  benches, 
shelves,  lamps,  and  snch  things.  Thej  had 
sleeping  berths  in  two  tiers  with  room  for  a 
man  to  settle  comfortably  down  or  sit  uprli^ 
in  any  one  of  theuL  Ther  got  light  through 
strong  panes  of  glass  in  the  ship's  rides,  and 
bulUs  eyes  in  the  deck  overhead.  Their  place 
was  ventilated  at  some  cost,  and  as  the 
Emigration  Commissioners  insisted  on  seven 
feet  of  clear  space  between  the  decks,  they 
could  let  their  tables  down  by  the  hinges,  and 
have  exercise  during  wet  weather.  Acts  of 
Parliament  regulate  the  amount  of  space  each 
emigrant  shall  have,  the  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  food  to  be  provided,  even  when  lie 
shall  get  up  and  go  to  bed.  That  is  all  very 
g^ood  and  very  wise. 

I  mind  me  that  I  sailed  in  1837  flrom 
Liverpool  to  New  York  with  Irish  emigrants 
when  there  was  no  such  care  taken,  and  the 
people,  having  merely  paid  the  passage  money, 
found  their  own  provUonSi  The  poor  creatures 
took  chiefly  potatoes,  eggs,  and  oatmeal,  and 
few  took  more  than  enough  to  last  them 
through  an  arerage  passage.  The  ship  got 
into  heavT  weather  and  toe  voyage  lasted 
eight  weeks :  no  extraordinary  time,  but  long 
enough  to  cause  a  Ikmine.  We  got  into  New 
York  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  our 
emigrants  depending  for  life  upon  a  biscuit 
and  two  or  three  dried  sprats  daily.  The 
blip's  stores  could  not  Aimish  more,  and  as 
it  was  it  was  found  necessary  to  arm  the  crew 
and  garriBon  the  cabin,  that  we  might  prevent 
the  poor  hungry  souls  from  breaking  the  store 
rooms  open.  I  remember,  too,  what  we  all 
Buffered  on  a  voyage  to  Port  Phillip  with 
emigrants,  in  1840.  The  vessel  touched  at 
the- Cape  for  water,  and  the  Hkinflint  of  an 
agent  who  was  a  passenger  in  her,  prevented 
the  captain  from  laying  in  a  full  supply.  The 
consequence  was  that  long  before  we  made 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  each  man's  dally 
allowance  was  reduced  firom  six  pints  to  two, 
and  then  to  one  pint.  At  length  we  were 
obliged  to  alter  our  course  and  bear  up  for 
King  George's  Sound,  near  Swan  River,  for 
water.  Off  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  the 
ship  lay  for  three  days  becalmed  under  a 
roasting  sun.  The  men  went  out  in  boats 
prospecting  in  vain  for  sprinn  upon  the 
sandy  shore.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  water 
on  board  ship  during  those  three  days.  Two 
children  died  of  thirst.  Men  lay  moaning 
about  the  decks.  The  cause  of  our  distress 
shut  himself  up  in  the  cabin,  where  he  had 
no  lack  of  bottled  ale  and  soda  water.  A 
breeze  that  q>rang  up  on  the  fourth  day 
carried  us  through  the  long  sound,  and  as 
wo  got  into  the  narrow  channel  leading  to 
the  inner  harbour,  a  boat  from  Albany — 
where  the  report  of  our  signal  guns  had  at 
length  been  heard— boarded  ua,  and  the  crew, 
finding  our  condition,  pulled  off  to  the  nearest 
spring,  laden  with  kegs  and  buckets. 

The  strict  regulations  now  enforced  preyent 
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such  scenes  from  oeeunlBC  any  more  in  emi- 
srant  ships,  but  in  vessels  eurying  merely 
fiidr  crews    merely  as  MiloKs,  for wMe  home 
afloat  nobody  hm  jet  bens  ta  eve — they 
ve  comnoK  enoogfi.    In  tte  ^cq  M  vessel 
of  the  kind  to  which  I  belooged,  tk  Abbots 
Reading  of  Liveipool,  after  a  very  qguck  pas- 
sage from  South  America,  we  cams  ii  nght 
of  the  Auras,  wrilh  ao  other  proviMni  on 
board  than  biacnit%  beans,  and  water.  \cTy 
good  proveifder  for  horses^  bat  not  qalte  a« 
right  nre  for  hard-working  men. 

Well,  then,  to  m  hsek  to  the  Hope,  then 
is  all  that  care  tiucen  on  board  an  endgrt&i 
vessel— 4knd  Tccy  prapn^  taken  too— of  bma 
whose  whole  eiperienoe  of  sea-going'  does  not 
come  to  more  ttian  a  km  months  In  all  their 
knowledge.  What  soft  of  care  Is  taken  of  the 
men  who  live  aboard  ship,  aonetinieo  bj  the 
year  together,  and  dnriig  all  the  chief  part 
of  their  lives  ? 

In  oU-lhshloned   shfoo  the  forecastle    fs 
beneath  ihe  main-deck,  entaa  it  ftsre  occupies 
space  which  may  be  profitably  givca  up  to  car- 
go, it  is  now,  In  almost  mil  In^  vcsiris,  super- 
seded by  the  top-gallant  Ibrenstle.  The  lop- 
gallant  forecastle  of  the  Hope,  whidi  Is  a  fur 
sample  of  the  SaHors'  Home  at  sea,  wta  made, 
as  usual,  In  manner  fdlloidng.     Is  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  a  eeeond  deck  was  laid,  about 
five  f^  aboye  the  main  deok,  reaching  as  fsr 
aft  as  the  windlass,  and  than  covering  that 
part  of  the  ship  included  In  the  round  sweep 
of  the  bows.     Under  this    rooffing  a   low 
cavern  was  formed,  about  elgbteea  ftet  wide 
at  the  entrance,  and  gradually  nairowing  to 
a  point  at  the  otiier   end.      Hie  extreme 
length  of  it  was  eighteen  or  twenty  leet,  sod 
it  was  barely  five  foet   high    belween   the 
beams.     A  landsman    might  compare  this 
kind  of  sidlors'  home  to  the  inside  of  a  large 
bakcr-8  oven.    In  this  top-gallant  (breoastle, 
containing  less  Bpace  and  less  idr  tkan  is  the 
Government  allowance  for  two  solitary  celU 
in  Pentonville  Prison,  sixteen  people  were  lo 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  keep  their  clothes 
and   make    themselyes    at  home   with   one 
another.    It  was  the  whole  lodging  provided 
for  the  carpenter,  nine  seamen,  five  boy^  and 
the  cook,  that  being  the  complement  ofbEodb 
on  board    (he  Hope,  or   any  other  vesaei 
of  four  hundred  and  sixty  tons  ngisier. 

The  front  of  this  home  of  oois  "is  boarded 
off  across  its  whole  breadtb,  and  was  to  Y>e 
entered  on  each  side  by  a  slidiog  door.  The 
anchor  chains  having  passed  ihrougb  doors 
of  their  own — two  large  s^mare  bo\es,  left  in 
the  front  for  that  purpose — ran  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  fore-eaetle,  to  be  carried  throogk 
the  hawse-holes  and  shackled  to  the  ancb<Ha 
As  this  ground  tackle  must  be  always  ready 
for  instant  use  when  the  ship  is  near  land,  these 
four  holes  were  at  such  times  left  open ;  one 
pair  of  them  let  in  the  wind,  the  other  pair  the 
water.  Wc  bad  no  windows,  and  could  get 
light  only  when  the  doors  were  open.  Is  ^ 
rough  weather,  however,  if  we  did  not  keep  > 
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tht  doon  eveftdlj  shat,  a  lirge  ptrt  of  everj 
m  that  waafaed  the  deekB  woald  giye  oor 
fbreoaitle  a  rinsing.  The  two  doorwajB,  when 
fhllT  open,  were  each  of  them  aboat  xoor  feet 
hl|^  and  jurt  wide  enough  to  allow  a  man  to 
aqoeeae  in  and  oat  lidewaji. 

Of  eoorte,  by  habit,  we  conld  all  leam  to 
■qneeze  into  oor  dark  hole  without  knocking 
our  heads  over  modi  againtt  the  upper  decl£ 
A  wife  firom  shore  if  she  came  in  to  see  one 
of  us,  Buppodng  she  was  oleTer  enough  at 
stooping,— 4SDr  in  our  homes  at  sea  no  talk- 
grown  person  can  stand  upright — would  soon 
bruise  her  Alns  in  the  dark,  over  our  chests 
strewn  about  the  floor.  If  she  was  a  tidy 
woman,  Ab  would  .^ine  a  bit  to  see  the  sort 
of  home  her  Bill  bad  got  into.  Down  ttie 
middle  of  the  bole  that  is  allotted,  let  me  say 
again,  to  sixteen  people,  she  would  see,  as 
soon  as  her  eyes  could  cut  a  way  into  the 
gloom,  a  great  spar  four  or  Htc  feet  round,  the 
£oel  of  the  bowsprit,  with  a  pair  of  bunks 
ixed  on  each  side  of  i^  dividing  the  place 
into  two  equal  parts.  Here  are  bnnJcs,  of 
course,  or  berths  as  yon  call  them,  fixed 
against  the  walls,  and  anybody  standing  in 
one  of  the  halves  of  the  forecastle  m^ht 
rest  an  elbow  on  each  wall  of  berths.  But 
there  is  not  clear  deck  even  in  that  little 
compass,  for  there  are  two  rows  of  chests 
further  blocking  up  the  space,  and  the  clear 
deck  on  either  side  of  the  bowsprit  is  a  lane 
only  about  twelve  inches  wide.  So  merchant 
sailors  lodge,«eo  we  were  accommodated  in 
the  Hope ;  two  of  us  could  not  pass  unless 
one  mounted  a  chest  and  crouched  upon  il. 
When  the  cables  were  bent,  we  had  not  even 
our  twelve  inches  of  floor :  the  muddy  chains 
then  rested  on  the  only  vacant  planks,  and 
there  was  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  the  sailor's 
foot  upon  the  floor  of  his  own  home. 

The  bunks  in  which  we  slept  were  no 
worse  than  I  have  found  sallor^s  beds  to  be 
on  board  most  vessels  in  the  merchant 
service.  There  were  two  tiers  of  them  on 
each  side,  three  in  esch  tier ;  those  twelve, 
with  the  four  fixed  on  the  heel  of  the  bow- 
sprit, made  up  our  number.  Each  bunk  was 
barely  six  foot  long,  and  twenty  inches  wide. 
The  height  of  the  whole  forecastle  being  only 
about  five  foet,  we  had  less  than  two  feet 
space  between  one  bunk,  and  the  vent  above 
ix.  I  slept  in  an  upper  bunk,  using  the  heel  of 
astudding^ail  boom  for  a  pillow.  My  nose, 
when  I  had  got  between  the  blankets,  was 
wltldn  three  inches  of  the  beam  that  crossed 
above  me,  and  if  ever  I  forgot  myself  and 
tried  to  raise  my  head  at  mI,  without  first 
pushing  It  out  beyond  the  side  board,  I  was 
punished  for  my  want  of  thought.  Then 
when  I  went  to  bed,  of  ooorse  a  little  skill 
was  necessary  to  get  Into  it  at  all.  I  had  to 
put  my  elbow  into  one  end  of  the  bunk,  and 
my  heel  over  the  other  end,  raise  my  body 
into  a  horisontal  position,  and  then  slide 
mytelf  in  sidewayny  by  a  ¥rrjggling  motion 
thai  It's  not  in  my  power  verbally  to  explain. 


Once  in,  stretched  on  his  back,  with  his  broad 
shoulders  firmly  wedged  between  the  ship's 
timbers  on  one  side  and  the  outer  boaid  on 
the  other ;  his  head  threatened  with  bruise 
or  breakage  if  he  raises  it  incautiously  ;— 
the  seaman  a-bed  in  his  sea-going  home 
must  lie  as  though  he  were  fixed  snugly  in 
his  coffin.  The  Tuxurjr  of  drawihg  his  knees 
up  to  his  chin,  and  coiling  himself  snugly  in 
the  blankets,  is  of  course  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

So  we  were  lodged  aboard  the  Hope. 
The-hawse  holes  through  which  the  chain 
passes,  beine  only  plug^  up  in  a  temporary 
way  with  old  tarpaulin,  let  in  water  every 
time  the  ship  dipped  her  nose  into  the  sea. 
The  water  reached  the  main  deck  through  a 
small  scupper  hole  beneath  the  bunks,  and 
as  the  vessel  pitched,  came  back  into  the  fore- 
castle none  the  cleaner  for  its  travels.  In 
this  wav  there  was  kept  up  a  continual  wash 
on  the  lee-side  of  the  room,  not  well  relished 
by  those  of  the  crew  whose  beds  and  blankets 
now  and  then  were  wetted  by  it  Then  again, 
through  each  of  the  two  loa'er  foremost  buuks 
there  passed  a  mass  of  timber  and  copper 
bolts,  forming  part  of  the  oat-heads.  The 
seams  surrounding  the  cat-heads  being  at 
most  times  leaky  fh)m  the  working  of  the 
ship,  a  cool  salt  stream  was  generally  trick- 
ling through  them,  so  that  the  tenants  of 
those  two  bunks  bad  both  jam  and  pickle. 
From  the  crevices  around  the  iron  spindle  of 
the  capstan  and  the  timbep  bits,  two  other 
rivulets  flowed  slowlv  down  the  bowsprit  and 
across  the  narrow  iloor,  spreading  beneath 
the  chests,  rotting  their  bottoms,  and  quietly 
destroying  oar  chief  articles  of  property, 
namely,  our  shore-going  suits  of  clothei^ 

I  have  sailed  in  some  vessels,  and  I  know 
that  there  are  many,  in  which  the  forecastle 
does  not  contain  so  many  bunlu  as  bodies. 
Some  of  the  crew  agree  then  to  '*  turn  in  and 
out,"  two  men  in  different  watches  keeping 
the  same  b^rth  warm,  in  harbor,  when  all 
hands  are  below  together,  some  of  the  crew 
are,  in  such  a  case,  compelled  to  sleep  on 
chests. 

Never  did  anybody,  poet  or  romancing  man, 
describe  a  den  that  could  be  worse  than  a 
top-gallant  forecastle  during  a  gale  of  wind 
or  a  long  spell  of  dirty  weather.  The  men 
get  wet  through  in  every  watch,  and  hang  up 
their  wet  clothes,  as  they  come  in,  on  nails 
driven  into  the  beams.  They  steam  like  soup 
and  flavor  our  darknen  with  a  moist  and 
nasty  taste.  The  doors  are  kept  well  closed 
to  bar  out  the  heavy  sprays  that  dash  against 
them,  and  the  forecastle  is  pitch  dark  day  and 
night,  except  when  a  man  slips  in  with  the 
water  at  his  heels,  and  shuts  the  slide  up 
suddenly. 

Well,  that's  the  forecastle.  That  is  the 
sailor's  home  at  sea.  When  your  landsmen 
sing,  as  I  hear  butcher  boys  do,  how  they're 
afloat,  they're  afloat  on  the  fierce  i  oiling  tide, 
the  occau'S  their  home,  and  the  bark  is  their 
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Mde,  I  hope  thej*!!  take  theee  words  of  an 
old  eailor  to  bewrt,  and  think  what  tort  of  a 
home  thcT  would  get  opon  the  ocean  in  a 
merohant's  barque,  more  espcoiallj  if  there 
was  a  partlcularlj  rolling  sea.  That's  the 
sort  of  place  we  merchant  sailors  live  in  when 
we  are  at  home ;  as  for  your  sailors'  homes 
ashore,  thej're  verj  good ;  but  we  don't  Ufo 
in  them  long  enough;  we  can*t  carrj  them 
aboard.  If  the  honorable  House  that  has 
looked  a  little  to  our  commons,  would  just 
legislate  a  little  humanely  for  the  lodging  of  the 
common  seaman  on  board  ship,  just  as  it  has 
legislated  for  the  lodging  of  the  emigrants^ 
if  an  Inspector  were  required  to  step  down 
into  every  forecastle  before  a  trader  left  port 
— ^I  don't  think  there  would  be  a  very  wrong 
thing  done.  But  then  I'm  a  forecastle  man 
myself,  and  dare  say  I'm  ignorant  and  don't 
properly  consider  owners'  interests,  and  then 
don't  rightly  foel  that  the  size  of  the  cargo  is 
of  more  worth  than  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  crew. 

Now  I  have  something  to  say  about  the 
common  seaman's  victuals.  Parliament  regu- 
lates the  quantity,  but  quality  depends  upon 
the  pocket  of  the  shipowner.  In  some  Lon- 
don bbips  I  know,  and  I  dare  say  in  a  few 
ships  from  other  ports,  the  provisions  sup- 
plied are  excellent;  but  in  most  English 
vessels,  and  especially  in  those  ih>m  other 
ports  tbaii  Loudon,  they  are  either  second- 
rate  or  iiad.  My  teeth  urtt  most  used  to  such 
biscuit  as  would  never  be  put  on  board  an 
Ainuricun  trader,  nor  on  board  many  Scotch 
Bbips.  Salt-beef  is  kuown  justly  in  the 
merchant  service  as  salt-horso  or  mahogany. 
Kvery  ca»k  of  mahogany  is  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  steward,  wlio  picks  out  the 
good  bits  for  the  cabin,  and  leaves  the  worst 
fur  us  lorecastie  men.  Our  tea — our  greatest 
luxury — is  of  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  kind. 
Mabters,  mates,  men-of-war's  men,  emigrants, 
and  convicts,  arc  all  supplied  with  preserved 
meats,  soups,  vegetables,  tui. ;  but  anything 
of  that  kind  is  as  rare  a  sight  upon  the 
English  merchant  seaman's  chest,  as  turtle 
soup  upou  a  tradesman's  diuuer-table.  In 
spile  ut  all  improvements,  and  all  new  prepa- 
rations, there  has  been  little  change  made 
in  the  kind  of  provisions  supplied  to  us 
during  the  last  half  century,  ej^cept  that  we 
have  had  our  grog  stopped,  and  got  nothing 
in  its  place. 

Of  course  we  may  get  hardened  by  usage 
to  this  kind  of  treatment,  but  we  are  not  too 
stupid  to  make  comparisons,  and  as  some  of 
us  nave  seen  a  little  of  the  Vaukee  vessels — I 
fur  one — we  grumble ;  we  grumble,  even,  dis- 
satiMtied  wretches,  at  the  savage  way  in  which 
we  are  obliged  to  eat  our  food.  We  wait  to 
sit  before  it  like  Christians,  but  can't.  Tables 
are  impossible  in  our  small  den,  and  we  know 
no  mure  than  the  wolves  do  about  table 
knives  and  furks.  The  pork  and  pea-soup,  or 
beef  and  rtce  are  served  up  in  small  tubs,  i 
which  pass  round  from  h*i.i(l  lu  hand.    Each ' 


pours  his  allowance  of  wup  or  rice  into  •  tia 
pot,  and  eats  his  bit  of  meat  sal  of  the  lump 
with  the  clasp-knife  that  haafi  aboot  his 
neck.  Breakfast  and  mpper  sre  alike  with 
us;  we  get  A  quart  of  black  mmalxcd  with 
mall  twigs  and  ^cabbagCf"  and  in  that  we 
ioak  our  brown  and  liin^  (if  mi  ilwajs 
chalky)  biscuit,  lUiIng  mp  the  pieces  viih  the 
points  of  our  knlTea 

Just  now  I  said  thai  I  had  seen  a  littte  of 
the  way  the  Yankees  treat  their  sailoii.  I 
will  tell  in  a  fewwoidswliat  the  sailor's  hoM 
is  aboard  the  beat  American   ahipa.    Sow 
few  English  ownen,  I  am  told,  hare  folkivei 
the  example.    From  the  break  at  the  poop  to 
the  hawse-holes  the  deek  la  flash,  onhroken, 
on  both  sidea    The  foneastle  is  on  the  same 
level  as  the  waist,  and  fuaidcd  br  high  bul- 
warks that  aheltef  the  men  weU.     in   tiie 
middle  of  the  deck  there  is  a  round  wooden 
building  called  the  Roond-hooie,  where   the 
crew  are  lodged.    The  roof  is  dome-shaped, 
and  so  gives  height   to  the  room  within, 
which  is  six  feet  high  round  the  aides,  and 
eight  feet  in  the  middle.    The  tailait  of  the 
seamen  walks  erect  in  it.    This  place  is  fitted 
up  with  berths,  much  like  those  ia  our  tore- 
castles,  only  more  roomj  and  coofortsble. 
Every  berth  is  lighted  by  a  little  window, 
beneath  which  there  is  a  lung  shelf,  or  rather 
a  narrow  cupboard,  divided  into  several  com- 
partments and  closed  by  a  door  with  bioga 
to  it.    Along  the  Iront  of  each  berth  hangs 
a  curtain,  making  it  completely  private. 

In  the  middle  of  the  round-house  ia  a  tabic 
with  ledges  round  it,  to   prevent  diahes  iroiL 
slipping  otf,  and  about  the  table  there  is  tiit-d 
a  broad  bench,  upjn  w^hich  the  Msm«i{i  «.( 
down  properly  to  dinner.     There  Ib  auuiliiT 
bench,  too,  running  along  the  edge  ui  the 
lower  bunks,    lieneath  the  bench  thai  goes 
about  the  table  there  are  lockers  that  contdia 
a  good  supply  of  knives  and  forks  sod  ^pooos^, 
and  things  that  civilised  men  who  li\e  u?.borv 
use  at  their  dinner.      Their   Bolld  food   ia 
brought  to  the  men  on  board  these  Yankee 
vessels  in  bright  metal  dishes,  and  their  buup 
— in  a  tureen  I    The  men,  instead  ol  tearing 
the  tough  beef  to  piec'js  with  their  tin^erF. 
OS  we  do  in  English  torecastles— ah^A'  ne  ^ 
must  sit  as  we  can,  with  little  pii»  ot  firuica 
biscuit  on  the  ground  beside  oi— the  men  in 
the  round-house  sit  down  ship^bspe  at  table, 
handling  their  knives  and  forks  over  a  piece 
of  **  prime  mess  "  that  has  come  after  a  course  i, 
of  fresh  **  soup  and  bouilU,"  and  thai  is  made 
sweet  and  wholesome  by  the  help  of  a  dish  of  | 
dried  potatoes,  and   by  a  good   supply  of ; 
pepper,  mustard,  and  pickles.     Those    are   , 
articles  of  which  ewfiry  sea-going  man  koows  i 
the  value,  but  which  are  rarely  given  to  u  |i 
lilngllsh  seamen.     The  house   itself  of  the  < 
American  sailors  has  a  clean,  wholesoDS, 
homely  look.     It  is  large  enough  to  lodge 
properly  the  whole  ship's  company  ;  and  ilia 
well  lighted  and  warmed.    A  lamp  hanga 
from  a  small  skylight,  protected  by  strong 
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wire  and  a  good  stove  is  part  of  the  home 
furniture. 

It  it  very  well  to  tell  oa,  as  eome  English 
ownara  do,  that  these  roandrbouKS  interfere 
with  the  working  of  the  ihip,  are  liable  to  be 
washed  overboanl,  and  so  on.  We  know  what 
that  means.  And  we  ask  any  landsmen  who 
will  take  my  word,  as  he  maj  safely,  for  the 
ecndition  of  an  English  top-gallant  lorccastie, 
if  it  is  wonderful  that  we  desert  oar  vessels, 
and  prefer  good  pay,  and  good  lodging,  in  the 
American  merchant  service?  A  power  of 
laws  are  made  to  stop  desertion,  and  to  keep 
us  to  the  English  ships  by  penalties  and 
threats.  But  give  us  a  law  or  two  designed 
to  make  the  English  ships  better  worth 
Btopping  in,  and  yon  will  give  as  something 
worth  having — and  give  England  something 
worth  having  too. 

MUNCHAUSEN  MODERNISED. 

Onb  Master  Stephen  Perlin,  a  French 
physician,  wrote  *'A  Description  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,"  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1658.  He  is  evidently  a 
faithful  describer  of  what  he  sees;  and,  as  to 
his  comments,  is  not  more  hard  upon  our 
country  than  many  of  his  compatriois  living 
in  the  present  day,  with  the  dlflbrence  that  in 
those  times  there  was  every  excuse  for  stem 
indig^tion. 

Oue  of  his  chief  reproaches  against  Eng- 
land had,  at  that  time,  terrible  truth  on  its 
side,  "in  England,"  he  savs,  '*  there  is  so 
cruel  a  justice  that  for  nothing  they  have  a 
man  killed ;  for  where  in  France  they  would 
condemn  a  man  to  be  whipped,  here,  withoat 
fail,  they  would  condemn  Um  to  die."  Ehie- 
where  he  remarks,  '*  In  this  country  yon  will 
not  meet  with  any  great  nobles  whose  rela- 
tions have  not  had  their  heads  cut  olT.  Certes, 
I  should  like  better  (with  the  reader*s  leave) 
to  be  a  swineherd,  and  preserve  my  head. 
....  In  France  justice  is  well  adminis- 
tered, and  not  tyranny,  as  in  England,  which 
is  the  pest  and  ruin  of  a  country;  for 
a  kingdom  ought  to  be  governed,  not  in  shed- 
ding human  blood  in  such  abundance  that 
the  blood  flows  in  streams,  by  which  means 
ttie  good  are  troubled." 

Daring  the  earlier  period  of  bis  residence 
in  London,  Perlin  saw  the  execution  of  the 
Dqkc  of  Northumberland,  the  fkther  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  The  English  in  which  he  records 
the  dying  prayer  of  that  nobleman,  reminds 
us  of  similar  exhibitions  on  the  pHsrt  of  dis- 
tinguished  French  men  of  letters  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  Duke  is  reported  to  have  said, 
*'  Lorde  God  mifatreprit  fort  out  poore  ain- 
era  nond  vand  in  the  hoore  of  our  theath" —  of 
which  mystic  sentence  Perlm  has  fortunately 
given  us  a  French  translation — "  Seigneur 
jbieu^  mon  ph'e^  prie  pour  noua  hommea  et 
pauvrea pieheura,  et  prineipalment  a  Vheure 
de  noatre  morty 

Perlin  did  not  fall  In  love  with  the  cha- 


racter of  the  people.  '  Even  at  that  early 
date,  Albion  it  seems,  was  j)^<ftf.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  he  sums  up  by  saying 
that  *'  neither  in  war  are  they  brave,  nor  in 
peace  are  they  faithful."  He  alludes  parti- 
cularly  to  the  antipathy  of  the  Engiieh  of 
that  day  to  foreigners.  *' The  people  of  this 
nation  mortaily  hate  the  French  as  their  old 
enemies,  and  cail  us  ^ance  Cheneavef  fVanee 
Dogue^  Ac.  Cheneave,  be  it  understood,  was 
the  French  orthography  of  knave. 

But  our  country  had  charms  for  him  in 
some  aspects.  He  liked  our  hospitality. 
**  The  people  of  this  place,"  he  says  *'  make 
great  cheer,  and  like  much  to  banquet,  and  you 
will  see  many  rich  taverns  and  tavern-keepers 
who  have  customarily  large  purses  in  which 
arc  three  or  four  small  parses  full  of  money ; 
cdbsequently  wo  may  consider  that  this 
conntry  is  very  full  of  money,  and  that  the 
tradespeople  gain  more  in  a  week  than  those 
of  Germany  and  Spain  in  a  month.  For  you 
will  see  hatters  and  joiners  and  artisans 
generally  playing  their  crowns  at  tennis, 
which  is  not  ordinarily  seen  in  any  other 
place,  and  particularly  on  a  working  day. 
And  in  a  tavern  they  make  good  cheer  oftener 
than  once  a  day,  with  rabbits  and  hares,  and 
every  sort  of  food." 

Perlin  gives  as  a  slimpse  of  **  Merrie  " 
England :  **  The  English  one  with  another 
are  joyous,  and  are  very  fond  of  mnsic :  for 
there  is  not  ever  so  small  a  church  where 
music  is  not  sung.  And  they  are  great 
drinkers ;  for  if  an  Englishman  wishes  to 
treat  you,  he  will  say  to  ^ou  in  his  language, 
via  drinq  a  quarta  rim  oun  gaaguim  oim  oim 
heapaignol,  oimmalvoyaif  which  means,  veulx 
tu  venir  boire  une  quarte  de  vin  du  Gaaeoign  e 
un  autre  d^Ea^aigne^  et  une  autre  de  Mai- 
voiae.  In  drinking  and  in  eating  they  wilt  say 
po  you  more  than  a  hundred  times  drind  iou  ; 
and  yon  will  reply  to  them  in  their  language 
ipiaigiu  If  you  thank  them,  you  will  say 
to  them  in  their  language,  God  tanque  artelay. 
Being  drunk,  they  will  swear  to  you  by  blood 
and  death,  that  you  shall  drink  all  that  vou 
hold  in  your  cup,  and  will  say  to  yon  thus, 
bigod  aoi  drind  iou  agoud  oin.  Now  remem- 
ber (if  you  please)  that  in  this  country  they 
generally  use  vessels  of  silver  when  they 
drink  wine  ;  and  they  will  say  to  you  asuall^ 
at  table,  goud  there,  .  .  .  The  country  is 
well  covered  and  shady,  for  the  lands  arc  all 
enclosed  with  hedges,  oaks,  and  several  other 
sorts  of  trees,  so  that  in  travelling  you  think 
you  are  in  a  perpetual  wood,  but  vou  will 
discover  many  flights  of  steps,  which  are 
called  in  English  amphorea  [stiles],  and  by 
which  persons  on  foot  go  along  little  paths  and 
enter  the  grounds.  .  .  .  The  people  are 
all  armed,  and  the  labourers,  when  they  till 
the  ground,  leave  their  swords  and  their  bowa 
in  a  corner  of  the  field." 

Compare  this  not  altogether  nnfkir  or  very 
prejudiced  view  of  the  English,  with  the  let- 
ters written  by  some  of  the  most  conspleaoos 
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<^  the  Paris  jooniAliBta,  daring  the  fiwter- 
ntetion  of  "  All  Nfttions,"  in  185L  Sinoe 
the  dark  days  of  Master  Perlin,  we  have 
enjoyed  years  of  peace  and  friendly  inter- 
tercoorse,  hut  it  is  clear  that  this  claaa  of  the 
French  do  not  yet  understand  us,  and  what 
is  worse,  show  no  sirns  of  wishing  to  do  sa 

Of  the  letters  idladed  to,  those  of  M. 
Bdmond  Teiier,  a  not  nndistiogalshed  writer 
in  the  Sl^cle,  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able for  wildness  of  invention  and  misap- 
prehension of  eveiything  he  sees  and  hears. 
Angels'  visits  are  ffeqneot,  and  in  rapid  sac- 
cession,  compared  with  his  deviations  into 
fact.  Though  the  most  random  of  writers, 
he  is  scarcely  ever,  even  aeoldentally,  in  the 
right  And  so  illogical  is  he,  withal — so  self- 
contradictory  are  am  very  mistakes— that  it  is 
difficult  to  anign  to  him  any  other  claim  to 
literary  distinction,  than  a  happy  and  unfidl- 
ing  felicity  in  hitting  the  wrong  nail  in  the 
Yerj  centre  of  the  head. 

The  first  English  phenomenon  which  did 
not  find  favour  in  M.  Texier's  eyes  was,  of 
course,  the  climate.    Of  the  sun  he  saw  rery 
little  ;  and  when  he  did  see  it — ^in  the  height 
of  summer— it  was  like  '*  a  red  wafer  fixed 
upon  a  sheet  of  grey  paper."  It  is  unneoessary 
to  follow  him  throngn  the  fog,  rain,  and  foul 
weather  of  erery  description,  which  he  de- 
scribes, but  could  not  have  seen  daring  his 
visit  to  London.    The  heavy  atmosphere  has 
its  inflnence  upon  the  people.    Looking  on 
the  crowds  passing  in  the  streets,  he  is  *'  struck 
with  the  sadness  imprinted  on  their  counte- 
nances.    The   continental   Englishman — the 
Englishman  one  sees  in  Paris — is  not  the  same 
person  as  the  Englishman  in  England,  and 
especially  in  London.  Englishmen  have  a  mask 
which  they  leave  at  Dover  when  they  embark, 
and  which  they  put  on  again  when  they 
return  home.    Look  at  them   in  France — 
the^  are    careless,  joyous,    and    sometimes 
amiable ;  they  talk,  they  lauf^h,  they  sing, 
even,  at  table,  without  much  solicitation ;  and 
I  have  seen  them  bold  enough  to  conquer  a 
eontre-danae,  or  figure  in  a  quadrille.     In 
London  they  are  grave  as  lawyers,  and  sadder 
than^  mutea     Not  only  do  they  stop  their 
dancing  and  singing,  but  they  are  most  care- 
ful not   to    laugh  for  i^ar  of  losing    their 
consideration  or  credit    At  the  theatre,  or 
at  a  soiree,  if  a  woman  allows  hcrselfto  laugh, 
it  is  because  a  woman   is  a  woman  every- 
where, and  must  occasionally  show  the  pearls 
of  her  mouth.     As  to  the  men,  the  ennui 
which  consnmcs  them  is  so  profound,  that  it 
has  imprinted  its  stigma  upon  their  counte- 
nances.   Their  expression  is  always  drooping, 
and  morning  and  night  we  meet  them  with  the 
same  air  of  depression  which  explains  the 
strangemalady  of  the  spleen.    .    .    Nothing 
is  more  lugubrious  than  Uie  physioi^nomy  of 
London,  on  a  day  of  fog,  of  rain,  or  of  cold. 
It  is  then  that  the  spleen  seizes  you.      On 
such  days  the  immense  city  has  a  fearful 
aspect     One  believes  oneseu  walking  in  a 


neoropolis— one  hrratVrawynltliial  air.  Tboas 
long  files  of  uniform  faouRs,  with  Utile  win- 
dowa  like  guilloUoet^  of  a  trier  colour, 
encloaed  by  black  rmiliiifla,  seaatvo  imogca 
of  tombs^  between  which  |*"n^img  are 
walking." 

The  sadneM  of  the  people  ia,  fKbapa^ 
partly  hiduced  by  the  habit  of  weariaihlack 
coats,  which  IL  Texier  oaya  is  nmvoal  in 
England.  "ThegeBtiemenandtnuliBgdhMes 
both  wear  blaek  eeata ;  the  coal  whea'ii « 
shabby,  becomes,  ftr  the  c<Muideratioa  k  \ 
few  shillings^  the  property  of  the  working  noa^  ', 
who  weam  it  on  Saodm ;  when  this  second- ', 
hand  (teeonde  main)  fragment  ia  completelj 
worn  out,  the  poflsessor  sells  it  again  to  a 
beggar.  The  last,  having  wont  the  garment 
to  rags,  sells  it  in  his  tvn  to  a  broker,  who 
sends  it  immediately  to  Ireland,  where  it  is 
sold  for  a  few  pence  to  the  poor.  It  is  not 
until  after  this  last  proocm  t^  the  black 
coat,  made  in  a  Piccadilly  or  Strand  es- 
tablishment, absolutely  ocasss  to  out*' 

But  the  Englishmen  whom  ILTener  sees 
in  London  are  not  only  melancholy  vxelches 
and  wearers  of  black   coats :  they  «c  even 
worse : "  The  dandies  yawn  on  their  thorouidb- 
breds,  the  ladies  yawn  In  their  earriagea.  hot 
one  among  these  representatives  of  the  richest 
aristocracy  of  the  globe,  seems  tosoqiect  that 
a  famished  popalation  is  crawling  at  their 
feet    Absorbed  each  in  his  own  eaavl,  they 
have  no  time  to  occupy  tbemselFOs  with  the 
misenr  of  othera    On  these  ill-omesed  dajs 
— and  thev  are  numerooa-^tbe  Engiifhrnsio. 
under  the  influence  of  his  climate,  is  bratal  to 
all  who  approach  him.    He  insulu  and  is  in- 
sulted without  giving  or  recelTin^  excnse& 
A  poor  man  falls  down  from  inanitien  in  the 
middle  of  the  street ;   the  paMer^if  strides  | 
over  him,  and  proceeds  on  nis  buBoesr :  hiB  \ 
task  finished,  he  enters  his  club,  where  he  i 
dines  copiouslr,  where  he  intoxicates  hiuneU, 
and  where  he  forgets,  in  the  sleep  of  drunken- 
ness, the  overbearing  en n tit  of  the  day.    In 
London,  happiness  consists  not  in  the  eensation 
of  living,  but  in  the  forgetfhlness  of  existence. 
Hence  these  pitchers  of  beer,  these  bottles  of 
ale,  this  gin,  this  porter,  and  these  monstrooi 
grogs  (ees  grog$  nunutrueux  !)  absorbed  hf 
a  single  man  in  one  evening. '' 

However,  the  indulgence  in  "i&ese  mon- 
strous gro^'' — and  alw,  it  mayle  presumed, 
in  such  thmgs  as  astounding  sJes.  alarming 
gins,  and  unnatural  porters— is  caused  and 
excused,  M.  Texier  tell  us,  hy  his  old  enemy 
the  climate :  and  he  hopes  that,  In  speaking 
thus,  he  will  not  be  accused  of  enterUining 
any  national  prejudice  or  rewntment :  "  I  am 
not,  thank  God,  one  of  those  who  cannot 
speak  of  Shakspeare  without  thinking  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  I  relate  what  I  have 
seen  and  sec  everr  day,  and  do  not  at  all  ask 
that  France  should  take  her  revenire  for  Tra- 
falgar.-'  * 

The  next  infamous  institution  in  England, 
after  the  appalling  climate  and  the  monstrous 
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grogs,  is  the  Charoh  Ertabllshment  *'  The 
Aaglieeii  religion  seem  to  beve  been  inTented 
ezpressljr  for  the  Englisb  ■ristocracx.  Among 
its  professors  the  fate  of  the  Jew,  the  Irishman, 
and  the  beggar,  inspires  no  pity.  The  Romans 
were  not  more  insensible  to  the  tortures  of 
the  gladiators  in  the  circus.  The  priest  will 
pronounce  from  his  pnlpit  an  emphatic  dis- 
course on  charity ;  but  for  the  thousands  of 
unfortunates  who  dieefery  day  in  the  horrors 
of  misery  and  abandonment,  they  have  not  one 
tear,  not  an  emotiOB  of  the  heart  The  An- 
glican minister  is  essentiallT  the  priest  of  the 
rich  and  the  lettered.  He  u  a  rhetorician  of 
Sufficient  attalBmeots,  who  occupies  himself 
in  polishhig  hit  phrases,  and  rounding  his 
periods,  and  cares  for  little  beyond.  His  duty 
is  to  deliter  In  the  temple  a  discourse,  pre- 
pared with  a  certain  amoont  of  talent,  on  a 
fixed  dat  and  hour.  After  that  he  returns 
home,  dines  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and 
diKovera  that  everything  happens  for  the 
best  In  a  country  where  the  taxes  upon 
the  poor  amount  to  more  than  a  hundred 
millions." 

In  contrast  with  the  luxury  and  extravar 
gance  of  the  Chunh,  M.  Texler  giyes  foil 
licence  to  his  fiuiey  in  deeeriUng  the  condition 
of  those  miserable  people  who  earn  enough 
money  to  pay  a  hundred  millloos  a  year  to 
the  State.  But  we  are  tired  of  foreigners' 
descriptions  of  what  may  not  be  teen  in  Field 
Lane  and  Seren  Dials;  where  the  starring 
population,  it  seems,  aredriTcn  1^  tyranny  to 
get  their  living—- not  only  as  oeggars  and 
robbers,  but  anasslns.  One  amiable  unfoir- 
tunate  told  M .  Texier  that  he  was  a  native  of 
*'  poor  and  Catholic  Ireland ; "  upon  which  we 
are  treated  to  the  Important  foct,  that  if  M. 
Texier  were  to  live  for  a  thoosand  years  (a 
consummation  iHilch  would  evidently  be  of 
great  advantage  to  French  literature),  he 
would  never  forget  the  Imprearioa  produced 
by  thoee  wordil 

As  to  the  upper  classes  In  general-^  bloated 
and  rapacious  eiistocraoy — **  not  less  blati 
than  the  Roman  society  under  the  Osars," 
they  think  of  notiiing  but  enjoying  them- 
selvesL  '*  It  is  neoessaiy  for  the  English,  In 
order  to  feel  a  certain  emotloa,  to  behold 
persons  in  periL  Tigers,  hynnas,  and  lions 
at  one  time  were  the  rage,  bat  when  It  was 
perceived  that  Carter  and  Van  Ambnrgh  did 
not  run  anv  danger,  they  were  forsaken. 
The  young  girl  who  was  devoured  three  vears 
ago.  In  the  presence  of  the  pnblto  at  Astley's, 
by  a  tiger,  had  an  immense  success.  F<v 
fifteen  days  nothing  else  was  talked  about  in 
society  and  the  elnbs.  Everybody  envied 
those  who  had  been  so  fovonred  as  to  assist 
at  this  extraoidinaiy  repressntation.  To  hear 
the  bones  of  a  poor  girl  crunohed  between  the 
teeth  of  a  wild  beast — what  a  fine  opportunitv 
to  be  envied  I  I  am  certain  that  tne  time  is 
not  rtrj  distant  when  the  spectacle  of  a 
combat  between  men  and  animals  will  be 
necessary  for  this  enervated  aristocracy.     I 


hear  even  now,  of  a  society  of  capiteliste 
being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bnUdlng  a 
vast  circus  at  which  men  will  contend  aninst 
bears." 

Let  us  follow  M.  Texier  through  a  more 
favourable  phase  of  aristocratic  life.  He 
goes  to  the  opf  ra,  and  states  witJ^  some  mag- 
nanimity that  the  interiors,  neither  of  the 
Italiens  or  the  Grand  Op6ra  at  Paris,  can  give 
an  idea  of  that  of  Her  Mfyesty's  Theatre. 
«*  The  English  aristocracy  is  represented  on 
six  ranges  of  boxesL  Diamonds  and  ail  the 
precious  stones  of  the  Indies  sparkle  on  the 
necks^  in  the  hair,  and  on  the  fingers  of  these 
noble  ladies.  These  beautiful  swans  of  Great 
Britain  display,  with  a  complaisance  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  London,  their  superb 
forms ;  and  the  lace,  of  a  brownish  tone,  serves 
to  heighten  still  more  the  splendour  of  their 
white  shoulders,  which  proceed  vaporouslv 
fh>m  a  cloud  of  pamta  d'AngUterre.  O 
daughters  of  Albion  I  the  most  illustrious 
of  your  modem  poets— Lord  Bvron— has 
calumniated  you!  The  English  ladies,  in 
ball  dress  (and  they  are  nearly  always  in  ball 
dress),  are  the  women  whose  beauty  we  can 
most  surely  appreciate  at  the  first  view.  In 
spite  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  cant,  they  are 
so  incompletely  clad,  that  if  they  were  to  dis- 
embarrass themselves  of  their  braceleta  x>f 
gold  and  their  necklaces  of  pearls  and 
diamonds,  nothing  would  remain  to  hide 
them  flxHU  the  public  gaze,  but  the  veil  of 
their  long  ash-coloured  hair." 

In  matters  of  fact  the  most  easily  ascertain- 
able, this  ffentleman  arrives  at  similar  won- 
derful results.  He  Informs  his  readers  that, 
during  the  Exhibition,  in  London,  '*  the 
smallest  of  single  apartmenta  could  not  be 
obtained  for  less  than  ten  shillings  a  day ; 
and  for  two  rooms  a  sovereign ! " 

IL  Texier  is  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
assure  his  countrymen  that  '*  the  devil  docs 
not  lose  his  righto  In  English  society,  and  that 
what  they  call  British  reserve  can  be  carried 
to  a  certain  point  of  hvpocrisy."  He  adds, 
**  In  London,  the  people  never  see  the  day, 
and  are  so  occupied,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  be  aware  that  they  exist  After  dinner, 
the  tradesmen,  the  ffentlemen,  and  those  who 
belong  to  the  nomlity,  go  to  the  theatre. 
The  representetion  terminated,  they  rush  off 
to  their  clubs,  where  they  drink  and  smoke. 
After  this  there  b  the  Finuh,  an  ignoble 
public-house,  or  sumptuous  tavern,  so  called, 
because  it  is  to  these  that  they  go  to  flniih 
the  night 

"The  FinisheM  hold  the  same  relation  to 
English  habito  as  the  ettaminet  to  those  of  the 
Grermans,  or  the  cafi  to  those  of  the  French. 
.  .  .  It  Is  not  until  nearljr  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  that  the  kabituia  begin  to  arrive. 
Several  of  these  gin-palaces  (the  author 
favours  us  with  the  English  name)  are  the 
daily  rendezvous  of  the  elite  of  the  aristocracy. 
These  young  lords,  who  at  an  earlier  hour 
are  always  stiff  and  solemn,  replying  by  a 


jeB  or  no  to  the  qaestioiu  addrened  to  tiiem ; 
these  honourables  of  the  Parliament,  who 
would  not  hare  dared  a  few  minates  before 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  last  novel  other 
than  is  contained  in  one  of  the  two  words — 
shocking  or  beauttfui  ;  all  these  diseiples  of 
eant  (a  favoarite  English  phrase  of  the  an- 
tbor) ;  all  these  slayes  of  conventionality — 
the  vapours  of  champa^^e,  of  alcohol,  and  of 
Madeira,  elevating  their  brains— take  oflf  their 
coats,  loosen  their  cravats,  disembarrass  them- 
solves  of  their  waistcoats:  and,  in  short, 
CBtablisli  their  boudoirs  in  public.  The  amnse- 
mcnts  of  the  Finishes  are  sufficiently  varied  ; 
but  there  is  one.  continually  repeated,  that 
has  always  an  immense  success.  It  consists 
in  making  a  young  female  intoxicated,  nntil 
she  tails  down  dead  dmnk;  then  they  pour 
down  her  throat  vinegar,  in  which  mustard 
and  pepper  have  been  mixed.  This  horrible 
beverage  gives  her  nearly  always  horrible 
convulsions.  This  is  very  gaj.  A  diversion 
also  very  much  appreciated  in  these  fashion- 
able reunions,  is  to  throw  on  the  drunken 
persons  glasses  of  punch  or  any  other  kind  of 
liquor.  .  .  .  When  a  stranger  assists  at  such 
a  spectacle,  he  perceives  that  in  this  pnissant 
and  proud  British  empire,  there  is  one  man 
better  understood  than  Shakespeare ;  it  is 
FalstafT.  It  is  generally  towards  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the  company 
retires  from  the  Finish,  The  domestics  then 
call  the  cal>s ;  the  gentlemen  who  can  still 
Bland  on  their  feet  then  search  for  their  coats 
in  a  pell-mell  of  over  and  under-coats  of  all 
kindf.  As  to  the  others,  the  waiters  dress  them 
as  tbey  can,  with  the  first  garments  that  come 
to  hand — carrying  the  wearers  into  the 
rehiclcs,  and  indicating  to  the  drivers  the 
addresses  of  the  packetR  which  they  confide 
to  them.  If.  by  chance,  the  waiters  are  igno- 
rant of  the  residences  of  these  gentlemen, 
they  deposit  the  latter  in  a  room  down  stairs, 
where  they  remain  until  they  have  recovered 
sufTicient  reason  to  be  able  to  give  their 
directions." 

Here  is  a  terrible  revelation  of  the  daily 
habits  of  the  young  nobility  of  this  country 
—a  revelation  which  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  accept,  but  for  M.  Texicr's  established 
veracity  and  accuracy  of  observation.  He 
tidla  us,  too,  apropos  of  English  hypocrisy, 
that ''  These  same  men  who  have  been  drunk 
together,  meeting  again  at  the  club,  will  ask 
one  another  the  news,  but  make  no  allusion 
to  the  orgies  of  tlie  night  before.-'  It  is  a 
ni;ittor  of  mutual  arrangement  by  which  they 
hold  one  another  in  check  ;  and,  adds  our 
author,  "  If  this  be  not  the  solidarity  of 
hypocriny,  it  is  something  very  near  it.'* 

JlIuRtrating  the  height  of  hypocrisy  in  this 
country,  M.  Texier  says  very  gravely,  **nere 
all  the  feet  of  the  sofas  and  chairs  have  pan- 
taloons on.  It  is  the  same  also  with  the 
pianos.  I  asked  of  my  hostess  why  all  these 
articles  of  furniture  wore  more  clothing  than 
the  ladies  I  saw  three  times  a  week  at  Her 


Mijesty 'b  Theatre  or  Coveat  Garden?  'Would 
you  not  be  shocked,  Konaenr,*  she  replied^ 
*  if  you  were  to  perceive  the  Vega  of  the 
furniture.' " 

Some  yean  ago  eomething  naSkr  to  this 
was  thought  a  very  good  joke  aguoit  the 
Americans.  That  it  aboold  be  wm  tamed 
seriously  against  oanelvea,  is  traly  a  eomie 
piece  of  retribution. 

But    M.  Texier'a  grandeat  diaeovctj  is, 
perhaps,  the  light  which  he  throws  upon  i^ 
political    character  of  the  Ekiglish    pecpVe. 
The  traotabUity  and  obedience  of  the  loves 
classes  (whom  we  are  aocoBtomed  to  consider 
rather  aiarmingly  addicted  to  sach  bad  habits 
as  individual  opinion,  aspiring  to  legislation, 
and  to  be  not  the  most  manageable  of  man- 
kind,) meets  with  the  sailor's  great  admira- 
tion.   **  The  Engliah  pecpW'  oe  informs  as, 
'*  is  an  infant,  to  whom  yoa  give  formnlas  in 
the  guise  of  sugar-plums,    if  they  sniTer  too 
much,  and  are  tempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
you  stop  them  in  one  word,  *  Hare  you  not 
the  right  of  petiton  T '    and  they  lay  to  them- 
selves :  '  It  is  true  I'    Then  they  reiom  to 
work,  or  to  the  tavern.     It  is  two  yean  and 
a  half  ago  since  the  Chartists  asseabled  In 
the  City  (1),  and  wished  to  make  an  irroption 
into  the  West  End.    Behold  how  fifteen  con- 
stables, placed  at  the  head  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
stopped  two  hundred  thousand  of  these  mal- 
contents >~*  How  many  are  jou  ?  '   asked  the 
chief  of  the  constablca — *  We  are  two  bnndrcd 
thousand.' — *  What  do  you  wish  ?  ' — *  We  wish 
to  pass.' — *  The  Queen  forbids  it.    Go,  walk 
about  in  the  suburb,  if  yon  please,  bat  you 
shall  not  pass  over  Waterloo  Bridge.' — *'We 
have  not  then  the  right  of  circulation  1  '— 
*  You  have  ;  but  you  are  too  numenms  to-dsr 
for  your  presence  not  to  cause  alarm.    If  jou 
have   anything  to    complain    of— PetitioD.* 
And  after  these  words  the  constable  raised 
his  baton  and  struck  a  few  Chartists— in  the 
name  of  the  Queen.    Ten  minutes  after,  the 
assembly  was  dispersed." 

Those  who  remember  the  events  of  the 
memorable  tenth  of  April,  will  appreciate  the 
accuracy  of  this  description,  not  to  mention 
the  admirable  knowledge  of  the  locality  ex- 
hibited by  the  historian. 

M.  Texier  is  a  pleasant  person  to  sccom- 
pany — upon  paper — ^to  a  ball.    **  The  pmper 
Englishman,"  he  tells  us,  "dsaees  gmvely, 
bis  eyes  fixed,  and  his  arms  stncJr  to  his  sides  \ 
but  if  be  is  excited  by  sheny  or  porta,   be 
abandons  himself  to  epileptic   contortions : 
and  nothing  is  more  sad  nan  the  aspect  of 
this  lugubrious  gaiety."    This  he  observes  at 
a  public  ball — "  a  temple  of  taciturn  folly  ''— 
where  a  group  of  foreigners  made  an  iimp- 
tion,  '^  and  several,  joining  in  the  quadrilles, 
proceeded    to  embroider  some    continental 
arabesques  ;  unfortunately  the  commissaires, 
incapable  of  comprehending  this  lyrisme  rA#- 
regraphique,  enjoined  the  dancers  to  relapse 
into  the  monotonous  limitation  of  the  British 
Terpsichore.    But  the  impetus  was  given,  and 
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towmrdi  the  end  of  the  evening,  the  islander 
bimflelf,  pnt  in  »  good  hnmoor,  abandoned 
himself  to  dieoTderly  Improvliatiooa.  Here, 
a  word  between  onraelves :  I  very  mnch  fear 
that  the  can-ean  will  not  eron  the  Channel 
this  year.  I  have,  however,  obeerved  eome 
Teetiges  of  this  highly  flmciftil  dance  at 
another  establiihnient— the  Yaoadiall.  At 
Yaozhall  they  hold  masked  balls.  The  en- 
trance costs  three  shillings,  bat  the  real 
profit  of  the  management  is  in  the  sale  of 
nilse  noees.  The  uTls  do  not  tell  the  pnblic 
t)iat  kbey  will  not  be  admitted  unless  masked ; 
and  it  follows,  that  when  a  foreigner,  ignorant 
of  the  tricks  of  English  trade,  presents  him- 
self, he  is  allowed  to  bay  his  ticket,  after 
which  it  is  explained  to  him  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enter  the  establishment  with  the  face 
uncovered,  and  be  is  ofRered  a  fklse  nose,  at  a 
cost  of  three  shillings.  For  the  rest — ^when 
ODce  the  (Use  nose  is  paid  for,  be  is  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  put  it  in  his  pocket  If  an 
attendant  asks  why  you  are  not  masked,  you 
I  draw  your  nose  from  the  depths  of  your  coat 
'  pocket,  and  are  allowed  to  pass  quietly :  you 
are  en  rigle.  The  fiUse  nose  is  the  passport 
to  the  Yauzhall." 

It  is  impossible,  it  appears,  to  obtain  admit- 
tance into  "  any  theatre,"  without  submitting 
to  ^  the  tyrannical  etiquette  of  the  white 
cravat"  and  the  eternal  black  coat,  upon 
which  M.  Tezier  etoewbere  remarks.  With- 
out, in  fket,  appearing  in  the  most  authentic 
evening  costume,  a  man  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  in  these  requirements  finds  him- 
self—in the  midst  of  the  most  populous  por- 
tions of  London — in  a  desert;  and  without 
even  the  Parisian  consolation  of  a  eqfe  to 
enable  him  to  kill  his  valuable  time. 

If  the  English  are  absurd  at  home,  abroad 
they  are  a  little  worse.  If.  Texier  has  heard 
of  *'  an  honourable  baronet,"  who  had,  con- 
trary to  the  habits  of  his  class,  never  quitted 
his  country  seat,  except  for  the  orthodox 
three  or  four  months  in  London  once  a  year. 
His  mania  was  ornithology ;  and  he  especially 
prided  himself  upon  stuffing  every  possible 
roecimen  that  could  be  procured.  His  addic- 
tion to  this  Ikscinating  pursuit  was  fast  de- 
priving him  of  his  social  position,  when  be 
was  reminded  by  a  kind  niend,  tiiat  *' pro- 
perty had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights." 
Aroused  to  a  sense  of  bis  situation,  be  saw, 
at  tiie  age  of  thirty,  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  ^He  ordered  an  immense  travelling 
carriage,  in  which  was  placed  a  bed,  a  table, 
his  instruments  of  dissection,  his  scientific 
books,  and  his  dead  birds.  At  the  back  of 
his  carriage  he  established  his  cook  and  his 
cuisine;  and,  having  ordered  his  valet  to  con- 
duct bim  into  the  most  picturesque  countries 
of  Europe,  he  gave  himself  up  very  quietly  to 
his  fkvourite  occupation.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  the  baronet,  having  accomplished  his 
duties  as  a  perfect  gentleman,  returned  home, 
bringing  with  him  some  hundreds  of  stuffed 
birds.     He    had   slept,  drunk,   eaten,   and 


stuffed  in  his  carriage,  from  whicb  he  had  not 
dreamed  of  alighting;  but  his  honour  was 
safe,  he  bad  crcssed  the  Channel,  and  his 
vehicle  had  visited  Europe." 

Returning  again  to  the  English  ladies— 
which  M.  Texier  seems  very  fond  of  doing— 
we  are  told  that  the  **  rosy  and  smiling  Misses" 
whom  one  meets  at  balls,  are  educated  to 
within  an  inch  of  their  lives.  **  They  know 
history  and  geography  like  an  old  professor : 
they  have  studied  botany,  physic,  and 
chemistry.  These  ladies,  whose  blooming 
shoulders  can  scarcely  be  distingushed  from 
the  satin  of  their  robes,  will  speak  to  you  in 
the  language  of  Cicero,  and  show  you  that  you 
have  lost  your  time  at  College  ;  I  have  seen 
one  very  young  lady,  of  great  beauty,  who 
knew  Greek.  In  contemplating  this  bland 
apparition,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  a  cloud 
of  lace  and  flowers,* there  was  not  (me  among 
us  who  was  not  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  the 
person  in  the  Femmes  Savantee — 

The  author  allows  the  English  one  redeem- 
ing point,  in  matters  of  taste.  If  they  do  not 
produce  articles  of  art,  like  the  French,  at 
any  rate  they  purchase  them.  The  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  for  instance,  '*  poesesees 
one  of  the  richest  collections  of  pictures  in 
Europe,  and  he  estiniates  these  great  works 
in  proportion  to  the  price  which  he  has 
paid  for  them.  He  does  not  profess  to  have 
the  most  beautiful  paintings,  but  the  most 
costly  ones.  However,  as  the  price  ot  works 
of  art,  whatever  their  merit,  is  lindted,  tbe 
intelligent  millionaire,  in  desperation  at  not 
being  able  to  find  in  the  universe  a  picture 
worth  one  or  two  millions,  has  taken  the 
heroic  coarse  of  placing  in  his  saloon— mag^ 
nificently  framed,  and  in  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  midst  of  the  works  of  the  masters— 
a  bank-note  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Oh,  Moli^re  1" 

Oh,  Munchausen  I 

The  author  goes  to  Epsom  on  the  Derby 
Day--*'' the  great  festival  of  the  vear  in 
England."  On  his  way  he  sees  miiUatnre 
houses  and  gardens,  and  young  ladies  in  white 
dresses — notwitlistanding  the  severity  of  the 
English  May— -and  carrying  parasols,  **  wasted 
flattery  addressed  to  an  apocryphal  sun."  At 
the  inn  where  he  stops  to  refiresh,  the  warnnr 
of  the  moment,  '*  No  Popery,"  is  inscribed, 
according  to  custom,  on  the  walL  He  also 
reads  the  following  mysterious  inscription — 
**  The  pope  and  the  French  bayonets,  for  ever 
John  Bull  canH  "—which  he  prudently  trans- 
lates into  French,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  public,  as  meaning  *'  Le  pape  et  let 
baUmettee  francaiMee,  John  Bull  ne  lee  eup- 
partera  iamaie,''  It  may  be  asked  here,  in 
passing,  if  M.  Texier  really  copied  the  English 
inscription,  by  what  process  he  oontriv^  to 
put  it  int J  such  very  sensible  French  ? 

At  Epsom  he  admires  things  in  general — 
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■   eppecmllj  the  **gentl«men  ridoi.''  Ike  liz 

1   Ikvourften  and    the    chmmpagae — the    coo- 

;   niBptloo  of  whkk  it  impersliTe  upon  CTery- 

'    bodj  on  that  daj — ^when  two  faondred  thon- 

Mod  bottles  are  reyalarlj  carried  from  Lon- 

;   don,  and  m  regularly  ooomBed !    Under  this 

!   ioflnenee  the  company  beeomei  gay  and  eren 

spirUuei — a    circnmilance    from  vhich    M. 

Texier  makes  the  wise  deduction  that  the 

triMtette  of  the  English  is  eaoEed  by  the 

ordinary    liquids    which   they  imbibe    the 

■onstroos  grogs,  aitonnding  gins,  snd  eztm- 

oidlnary  porters  before  aJlndcd  to.    If  this 

Tiew  of  the  case  be  the  correct  one.  we  hare 

only  to  Mien  oar   ports  to  French  wines, 

and  abolish  those  estimable  perwas,  MeaKs. 

Barclay  and  Perkins.  Combe,  Meoz,  Tmman, 

Ac.,  together  with  all  the  **  Co.*s  entire,"  in 

order  to  become  ss  Bpiriiuei^  as  tivautf  as 

aimahie,  and,  perbapi^  as  politically  prosper^ 

ons  ss  onr  neigbboois ! 

The  aatbor  here  tells  an  anecdote  which 
giTCB  OS  great  insight  into  the  sporting  world. 
A  young  gentleman  whom  he  had  met  in  one  of 
the  great  libraries  of  St.  James's  Street  ("  ehez  \ 
Sam  -')  a  few  minates  before  the  raee.  said  j 
that  he  wished  to  stake  a  few  guincai  in , 
favour  of  **Teddington/'  bat  that  he  coald: 
not  find  '<  a  tenaniy    At  this  moment  •"  One 
of  the  great  kings  of  the  sport,  Lord  Spencer, 
happened  to  pass,  to  whom  he  eomnfonicated 
bin  ombarrassment,  and  who  replied :  '  I  have 
your    man — wait    a    few    minutes.'      Five 
minutei  bad  scarcely  paned,  when  there  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  part  of  Lord  Spencer, 
an  ill-dreflsed  man,  whose  rude  manner  and 
coai>e  language  proclaimed  the  English  work- 
man.    He  was  a   mason.     Tho   gentleman 
propoMd  a  bet  of  forty  pounds,  but  the  mason 
replied  with  disdain,  that  it  was  not  worth 
hU  while  to  trouble  himself  with  so  little;! 
be  made  no  bets  under  five  Ijundrcd  pounds ;  | 
and  he  accordingly  walked  ofd''    M.  Tsxicr! 
learned  afterwards  that  the  mason  was  the 
representation  of  the  masons  in  general,  who 
hail  subscribed  each  a  few  shillings  towards 
a  sum  amounting  to  three  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.    M. 
Texier  learned  also—what  is  not  generally 
known — that  this   practice  prevails  among 
every  other  corporation  of  workmen,  who 
have  each  their  representative  on  the  turf. 

The  author  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the 
return  from  the  Derby ;  and  here  he  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  one  mistake  which 
he  makes.  lie  says  that  it  is  a  common 
diversion  on  these  occasions, especially  among 
tlic  aristocracy,  to  throw  bags  of  flour  at  one 
another — a  proceeding  whicn  ho  quietly  de- 
scribes as  "very  gay.*'  The  fact  is,  he 
happened  to  bo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
officers  of  a  certain  "crack  regiment,"  and 
might  well  suppose  that  ho  brilliant  a  joke 
could  not  be  of  their  invention. 

But  to  note  all  M.  Texier 's  eccentriciticfl 
would  be  an  endless  task.  How  his  mous- 
tache is  voted  "shocking"  by  a  sagacious | 
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public :  bow  a  bible  is  foRcd  apon  him  at  a 
table  dli6te :  bow  he  sees  the  eoaipaiiy  go 
to  a  Drawing  Room  <  wbere  the  Esglith  ladies 
had  crowded  aU  their  fcaUiers  sa4  diamonds 
upon  their  pennmi.  ia  order  ts  lizile  the 
foffeigners) :  bofw  he  eBBBot  mieoeed  m  fettiog 
a  cntlet  at  a  taTcrn.  or  a  place  at  tte  theatre, 
or  any  comfort  (npoa  wbich  the  En^fride 
themselves  so    moBh)    in  the   ho«Ni>-4re   i 
all  circomstances  told  with  aa  apptnintte   i 
amount  of  patboa    Bat  3L  Texier  ssxr  ea-  j 
taialy  more  than  we  hare  seen  in  the  pVii-  ' 
bills;  ibr  he  telle  ■■  (ia  iliaslratioa  of  ^  , 
rigid   distinction    between    rinnnrn    in   thu 
oooBliy)  thai  these  snaooBecmeata  iararialiJj 
commence  with    the  words->'-The   oobilitv, 
pientry,  and  conmoQ  piople,  are  respectlkd^ 
mformed.-' 

Takang  M.  Texier  all  ii  alL  we  most  con- 
gratolate  bin  on  baving  ceatrived  to  concen- 
trate, within  the  ^Mice  of  a  oasU  volume,  all 
the  worst  featores  of  tbe  wexft  prejudices 
which  hare  for  many  ages  teaied  to  &epa- 
rate— far  more  cArctually  than  fiftv  Cbsnnels 
— the  two  moat  dviliaed  nations  eC  \bi  world. 
The  progress  of  science  bas  nnitod  dirm  na- 
tcriallj:  mentally,  gentlemen  like1LT«:si«r 
still  continue  to  keep  them  apart. 

Is  it  not,  let  as  gravely  ask  In  conchiNoo, 
an  extraordinary  fact  that  a  writer  SHocisU-d 
with  a  respectable  journal  pnblisbed  in  Farin, 
can  produce  snch  abenrdilies  as  these,  snd 
show  snch  profound  ignorance  as  thia  unde- 
tected, among  a  great  intelligent  and  polite 
people  like  the  French  ;  while  if  one  bus- 
drsdth  part  of  this  nonsense  were  written  Ij 
an  Englishman  concerning  tbe  maoDers  aai 
customs  of  France,  he  would  be  exposvd  hj 
his  own  countrymen  through  tbe  Jeogih  snd 
breadth  of  his  own  country,  witbio  a  month  ,' 
of  his  making  snch  a  fool  of  bimselC 
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A  PENNY  A  WEEK. 


Ol'R  Penny  Society  has  been  in  exiftcnce 
for  a  number  of  years :  if  I  am  nut  mistaken, 
it  is  fast  entering  its  **t«cns.''    During  tbe 
first  stage  of  its  existence  it  appeared  to  he 
but  a  sickly  bantling,  with  no  promise  of  the 
vigour  of  its  after  life.     Some  of  Us  If^t 
friends  shook  their  beads  in  grave  dou£^L  and 
its  own  psrticular  godfathers  pro/e^xi  to 
have  small  faith  in  its  ever  arriiisg  ^^  years 
of  discretion.    Ilowe%'er.  if  all  goes  on  as  U 
does  this  present  New  Year  of  grace.  I  tTut^t 
to  its  reaching  a  green  old  sgc,  Uioogb  1  may 
not  live  to  witness  it 

We  do  not  pretend  to  addres^s  oursfrlvd 
to  tbe  mechanic  so  much  as  to  bis  wife  and 
children.  To  them  we  say  "You  are  too 
poor  to  8ubi*cribe  to  a  Savings-  Bank :  yoa 
have  no  need  of  a  Benefit  Club;  pay  to  our 
society  one  penny,  or  twice  that  amount  if 
you  can,  every  week,  and  when  Chri^tmst 
comes  round  with  its  short  dark  dsyi>.  its 
cold  frosty  nights,  its  pelting  8tormi>.  and  its 
sharp  biting  winds,  you  will  receive  from  us 
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Ml  order  entitling  you  to  reeeive  from  a  re- 
■peetttble  dealer  at  wboleeale  prices,  such  ar- 
tioles  of  clothing  as  you  may  most  need, 
eaoal  in  value  to  ue  amount  of  your  deposits." 
Tms  is  what  we  have  said,  and  that  the  poor 
fimilies  are  alive  to  the  fiill  advantages  of  such 
a  system  of  weekly  economy  is  best  proved  by 
the  fact  of  our  list  containing  the  names  oi 
eighiHen  hundred  members^  with  applicants 
far  beyond  that  number. 

The  weekly  subscription  to  onr  society  may 
be  from  one  penny  ia  threepence  ;  by  &r  the 
greater  number,  being  for  the  higher  sum, 
only  fifiy-ssvtn  last  year  being  for  one 
penny,  and  one  hundred  and  three  for  two- 
pence. Small  as  these  sums  are,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  it  imperative  that  no  arrears 
over  two  months  be  permitted,  or  it  would 
soon  be  out  of  the  power  of  very  many  to 
make  up  their  deficiency  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  a  stipulation  upon  which  depends 
tht  obtaining  of  the  yearly  ticket-  Defiuilters 
have  their  money  retaraed  to  them,  and  of 
those,  there  are  sometlffles  so  many  as  ten 
per  cent  The  amount  of  moni^  lodged  in 
my  hands  as  treasurer  during  the  vear,  in 
these  small  sums,  is  now  about  nine  hundred 
pounds,  in  twenty-six  thousand  Ave  hundred 
deposits. 

When  I  first  assumed  the  duties  of  treasn- 
re7»  no$  v^r^  long  since,  IcooAfss  to  baving. 
some  few  nusgivingftaa  to  the  smbotbiMiaB  ^ 
the  water  through  which  my  ofllee  would  lead 
me.  I  pictured  to  myself  all  sorts  of  irrecon- 
ciliablc  errors  in  the  totals  of  the  weekly 
coppers ;  no  end  of  difficulties  with  tlie  five 
huudred  and  odd  old  women  aod  children, 
(one  of  our  last  year's  subscribers  was  a  baby 
in  arms !)  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  firight- 
ful  phalanx  of  discontented  de&olters,  and 
still  more  troublesome  ticket-holders.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  all  these  terrors  :  have 
proved  as  baseless  as  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghost  The  alarmists,  who^  in  1861,  pro- 
phesied ruinous  results  at  the  Great  £x- 
hibition  from  the  admission  of  the  shilling 
visitors,  were  not  more  at  fault  than  was  I  in 
my  estimation  of  the  trouble  ari^g  tSrom  my 
Penny  Depositor& 

Our  office  arrangements  are  on  the  most 
economical  scale:  the  establishment  could 
scarcely  cost  less,  for  it  stands  us  In  precisely 
nothing  per  annum.  My  treasury  is  one  end 
of  the  National  School  Room  of  St  John's 
Over-the-Water ;  somewhat  larger  than  I 
require,  but  I  place  a  ranffe  of  desks  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  counter,  behind  wl|ich  I  sit 
enthroned  on  the  schoolmaster's  high  stool, 
with  that  functionary  at  my  side  to  act  as 
teller,  cashier,  bookkeeper,  andclerk.  In  this 
way  we  manage  to  knock  up  a  marvellously 
snug  little  sort  of  Bank  Parlour  behind  those 
inky  pieces  of  furniture,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  pair  of  sixpenny  moulds,  we  look  quite 
splendid  and  imposing  when  you  are  close  to 
us,  provided  the  fog  does  not  rush  in  too 
thickly  on  winter  evenings,  and  extinguish  us. 


If  onr  official  staff  is  condensed  and  fimgal, 
not  less  concise  is  our  system  of  accounts.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  I  shall  tie  laughed  at  by 
Mr.  Coleman,  the  King  of  London  accountants, 
and  that  yonr  vetenm  book-keepers  ^ 
Lombard  Street  will  despise  and  pity  me, 
when  I  make  the  admission — ^whieh  I  am 
bound  to  do— that  I  keep  but  one  rather 
small,  humble  looking  book,  which  I  make 
answer  the  purposes  of  day-book,  cash-book, 
register,  and  ledger,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
entry  needed  for  omh  payment  What  in 
more  than  all  this,  I  have  never  yet  been  so 
much  as  one  shilling  in  error  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  have  never  had  a  difiiKrenco 
with  any  one  of  onr  eighteen  hundred  women 
and  children,  which  latter  libct  says  as  much 
in  their  jfavonr  as  my  own. 

It  will  be  but  right  that  I  proceed  to  shew, 
as  well  as  I  can, In  what  way  our  Penny 
Society  has  thriven  so  long  and  so  completely } 
how  we  avoid  the  shoals  and  rocks,  and  how 
we  manage  to  navigate  in  tolerably  smooth 
water.  The  main  secret  of  onr  success  has 
l)een  in  having  a  ftw  good  simple  rules  and 
closely  adhering  to  them. 

I  have  said  that  we  admit  subscribers  of 
one  penny,  twopence  or  threepence  a  week ; 
Ibr  then  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  onr 
years,  we  issue  penny  or  twopenny  cards  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  a  member  having  once 
elected  to  what  amount  he  wiU  subscribe-  ii- 
bound  to  adhere  to  it  Hence  we  save  any 
conf^on  or  risk  of  error,  which  might  arise 
if  they  were  allowed  to  par  in  unfixed  sums. 
At  the  end,  therefore,  of  the  year,  it  is  quite 
clear,  without  any  abstruse  calonlatiou,  that 
the  holder  of  a  penuv  card  will  be  entitled  to 
the  snm  of  fbnr  shillings  and  fourpence,  and 
so  on.  These  cards  are  ruled  in  squares  for 
tlie  fifty-two  weeks ;  each  card  beurs  a 
number  and  name  corrennrnding  to  their 
duplicates  in  my  model  ledger  and  cash- 
book. 

This  book  is  ruled  quite  across  the  wide 
pages,  in  fifty-two  columns,  representing  the 
weeks ;  the  continued  addition  of  the  pay- 
ments entered  against  nil  the  eighteen 
hundred  names  on  any  oue  of  the  Mondays 
gives  the  amount  of  cash  received,  and  to  be 
paid  into  our  banker^s,  whilst  the  receipts 
against  any  one  name  across  the  page  re- 
present the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the 
member. 

Our  Monday  evenings  are  pleasant  interest- 
ing times.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  any 
gentlemen  who  know  not  how  to  amuse 
themselves  or  how  to  busy  their  minds  and 
bodies  for  the  benefit  of  their  poorer  fellow- 
citizens,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  National  School 
Rooms  of  St.  John's  Over-the-Water  upon 
any  Monday  evenioff  that  may  suit  them,  and 
they  will  witness  what  I  think  must  instruct 
and  interest  them. 

As  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  of  five,  I  take 
my  station  incur  little  **  Bank  Parlour,"  upon 
the  tall  stool,  wipe  my  spectacles— I  have 
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witb  kll  the  indurtr?  I 


I  the 


.17&1  tha  world.    ViM   nott  abtolat*  mttwriei 

„„., Mk  hM  flolthed  ♦choing   Sot  mi  article  of  tanj,  nor  ooa  Mfsflni^ 

the  Hvnd  ^oor  little  DntehmMi  agaLni-t  tbc   bai  been  Inquired  fir  t^  tboae  tonUt  cEano- 
mil,  ■  little  weacen-boed,  ifasn^jed.  bri»4   miiti,  who  are  enlj  too  glad  to  oU^  vm 
■ort  of  woman  Klnoct  radiea  In,  aa  Ihougb  ,  and  comrortable  a|ipai«I  arbcdftmdtac. 
afraid  of  beiDg  too  lata-    She  Ii  alwsja  first  <      Soms  fktailiea  OMtain   u  maaj  aa  tadi  1  | 
ia  thii  bumber  two  hnodred  and  fotiy,  nod  '  Kore  of  nbaeriben,and  tboae  will  not  la- 
haabeenrorthelaat  Ave  yean  1  never  coining  ;  rreqaeDtlybe  entitlel  to  eereral  penndart  I 
in  aa  other  people  do,  bat  tnaVing  a  i^i.>rt  ut  |  the  end   of  the   yev.    One   -rery  ebccnai 
ruih  at  na  •*  thoiiBb  (be  hoped  to  find  11^  otT  circDmEtBoea  In  the  hUory  of  tliia  ealabli^ 
guard,  which  abe  neve*  baa  -'  —  - 
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dred  and  nlnetj-ninr,  which  1  ^cied  migbt 

Juiet  her  down  a  little ;  bat  It  did  not— 1 
link  ft  made  her  rather  wone ;  and  I  put  b':r 
b«ck  ag^n  to  ber  old  nnmber.  Since  tbcn 
I've  grown  quite  caaj  abont  her.  Skc  has  a 
ttireepenDr  caid,  and  hat  two  penav  tickets 
tbr  ber  children.  These  die  fllnsa  down  on 
our  coanter  ;  mj-  depot;  oallatbe  niimlH^r, 
tbongh  be  need  not,  for  I  alwavi  fcetp  my 
book  open  at  two  bandred  and  Torly  :  be 
e»lla  out  thieepenee,  and  aa  I  score  tbat 
unonnt  againtt  ber  Dane  in  my  ledger,  lie 
doea  the  lame  in  one  ef  the  noares  o-  '■"- 
card,  flinga  her  i»oney  into  oar  numblo 
box,  and  return*  her  the  card,  and  ebo  11 
way  for  Uie  next  dcpoiltor.  Thii  (^ration 
is  repeated  for  generally  about  flvo  hundred 
entries  each  Uonday  Evening,  all  of  which  we 
uBually  contrive  to  get  throng  by  svren 
o'clock. 

Nearly  alt  the  namea  on  my  list  are  ihn.^c 
ofvotnenand  children,  and  1  geuernlly  linil 
that  tbo  Buma  thna  paid  In  are  tbe  t[it1e 
aringg  of  the  wife  out  of  their  huinl>le 
housE-kBcpinff  account,  with  frequently  bUdw- 
ancen  from  tbe  father  to  one  or  tno  of  hit 
children.  By  thla  meant,  whether  the  amounts 
be  reKued  from  the  beetvabop,  tir  from 
more  legitimate  ontlay,  tbe  totals  at  tbc  end 
of  the  year  prove  moit  acceptable  to  thu-  poor 
women  and  their  children  ;  and  there  ie  very 
little  doubt  but  that  most  of  them,  without 
tbia  timely  precaution,  would  Ml  to  secure 
many  little  cotuforta  which  ore  very  desirable 
in  the  winter  months. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  year — that  in.  one 
week  previous  to  Chriatmas — our  book  \f  1 
closed,  the  colds  are  called  in.  and  orders  nre  ' 
then  istiued  to  their  respective  bolder?,  for 
Roods  to  tbe  amounta  they  appeu  eatilled  to. 
which  are  procumble  from  tradcmiiJi  nt 
prlcca  below  what  they  could  be  ptirchifCd 
for  e  lac  where. 

This  day  is  a  bnsy  one  for  na,  nnd  wc 
generally  receive  the  aid  of  our  n-Bpected 
curate  and  bis  siKter  in  tbe  diitribution  of  our 
ticlieta  and  tbe  donation  of  a  amall  lour  of 
bread  to  each  member.  Oa  more  than  one 
occaaion,  I  have  hod  the  cnrioalty  to  viatt  the 


ment,  is  tbe  hct  that  ■ . 
havecaotiniiedwithDabyean;  thennmba*  | 
□ftlioae  who  leave  arevByfew.    Andamhi,!  ij 
Bud  that  the  longer  oarvraAna  are  wTlh  oa,  li 
the  more  they  deatre  to  ptaee  Ibeir  eUldren 
on  the  II •    • 


On  Ae  whole,  then,  I  tbink  I  have  fair  jl 
groondi  fiw  being  perfect!  J  aatiafted  vilb  the 
workiof ofthUonrPeRiiySocIety.  Vyhopt 
and  denre  la  now  to  be»r  of  acorea  ot  limiW  ' 
Inrtitationa  tprtnglag  ap  wherever  tbne  irt  ; 
nelghbouiiioods^  poor,  hard-workingpeoplt  h 
— in  other  wotda,  everywhere.  I  belim  j 
there  are  aome  frw  otfaera  acatt«red  abont  ibt  li 
metropolis,  thonghnotcondnctcd  ODprccireiy  i 
similar  principles.  Let  UBnchcftcr,  Lcidi.  . 
,  Binnlngbaii),  and  Sbettttld,  each  hare  one  ct  ! 
two  of  tbene  societiea.  No  large  effort  if  ' 
needed,  no  heavy  tubtcriplion  lii>t  isrtqnirrd  ! 
to  set  them  going.  One  rif-ht-mlDded  bi£=.  i 
having  the  confldenee  of  the  povr  in  1:>  ' 
vicinity,  nay,  single-handed,  if  he  nilN  itilo  -. 
ail  th»ti«nMP(B*ry  in  IhcpoodcMw.  Hoipr  i\ 
shall  I  be.  Indeed,  if  Ihest:  few  pisifes  F^c^c  J 
all-powerful  in  distant  places,  to  roa«e  «>inf  j' 
of  my  fellows  to  action,  and  call  [onh  mucb 
of  that  uBefulocM  and  ncigblKinrly  a'd.  wbic!)  | 
all  bare  it  in  (heir  power  lo  render  lo  tb(M  ii 
Ices  lavorcd  then  tbemKlvni.  \ 


THE  TWO  STATUES. 
H  u  old  dtr*!  maikel-pUsa  of  jon, 
Fiontlng  lb*  muitoB  i3  ■  Iroda]  lonl 

.loolJiiatlca  bliodlUdMl.  and  dun  Bte  bun 


BlrAs  bnlll,  lad  ninj  tl 
ytmi. 

TV  inu;»lon  grlin  one  tonwte  p«Blnjiw«t. 

On  a  Blonclie,  m  orpbui  huidinftl<]  did  rrtain. 
Content  lbs  tiiHdoricrTtlDds  to  nt. 

In  daily  ttndincs  on  Ih«  chitflnlnt 
Back  euDC  tho  liidy^A  Bon  from  waifkn  knighltj, 

From  ilmEclM  of  tb»  Gbibtlino  ud  Oartpb— 
Tnlntd  In  ill  Monly  ton,  ud  talon j  •fubOj 

To  ^ld«  vid  gDT«n  lU  meo — mvo  blnuvlC 


'    I, 


oil  dp«  ht  mg*  tato  p1«ft,  sBd  fpMdk  iMT  fldr, 

Blucb*  aiMfai  hto  vtloiir  with  htr  qultt  MOtn; 
Aad  thto  rq)eetloo  cafanlj  can  be  bear— 

Hfl^  ton  ef  noblM»  from  ber  peeaent  bora? 
Time  piMfii.  and  abe  abows  no  afgna  of  jielding, 

Wben  a  tesTO  ebain  of  pearia  abe  beM  la  truat 
la  mimed.    *Tia  aprliif-tlde»  and  the  blrda  are  bnildlog 

In  the  old  itatiie*a  aword-hllt,  red  with  rust 

Hmtc),  1b  the  eltj^  aneUntmavket-plaee 

Where  Jmtloe  ataadi^  tbej  taiae  the  acallold  high, 
And  to  the  laat  the  orowd  ezpeet  that  icnoe 

Moat  Intexfcra  to  aama  her,  doomed  to  die; 
OanabebegnUtjr   Wfaiapered  doabta  betoken 

The  bearam  qnaatloa  the  onllkelj  tale^ 
And  ahndderaft  the  doom  their  lord  hath  qwken; 

He,  with  elaoebed  teeth,  and  Upa  ao  gbaadj  pale. 

*TlB  noontide— jet  a  darknem  mirk  aa  night 

Falla  en  the  dtj^-huabed,  espeetant,  etUI, 
Baie  the  crowd  mnrmnring  corMa  on  the  right 

That  glTM  the  aerf  *a  lUb  to  the  neble*a  wllL 
Jmth  tmeda  abe,  pinioned,  dad  In  white,  ber  treaiea 

gelt  rilling  downward  o'er  her  ahoaldera  flOr ; 
ir  golltj,  it  ia  atranga  that  gnUt  powamm 

Boeh  gentle  mien,  aoeb  ealm,  nndaanted  air. 

Lot  from  the  boaom  of  a  hnfd  dond 

Borate  forth  the  atorm,  wHh  ftirj  vnreprMsed; 
Btrikn  down  the  balaaee  *niid  the  peOid  crowd, 

Aed  leattera  wide  the  fragmenta  of  a  neat. 
There  ahlne  the  pearlal— Oo!  looae  the  rescned  maid- 
en; 

Oo,  bear  her  Tindleated,  JotAiI  beneel 
True  fell  that  bolt  with  bear^n^  own  rengeance  laden, 

Bemone  to  guilt— rdease  to  innoeanoe. 

Harmlem  the  ll^tning'a  flasK  the  thnnder  peala : 

Btill,  with  dnq>ed  bands,  abe  knedeth  m  la  pnjer; 
And  to  the  crowd  ber  attitude  rereaH 

Oalm  as  it  la,  that  Hfb  ia  wanting  theie! 
They  in  her  honour,  thenlbre,  gave  dlreetlonB 

And  ralaed  a  statoa  nra  (so  tonguea  ralatoX 
To  keep  for  agea  In  men**  noolIeetloBS 

Tboae  old  InlqnlHet   that  Tiotim*a  Mb, 


WOOD,  AND  HOW  TO  CUT  IT. 

Seven  thomand  two  bandred  Congreve 
splints  for  foar-peoce  tbree-fiurthings.  This 
BDowfl  how  we  cat  wood  in  the  nfneteentii 
century.  Three  bundfed  and  eighty  splints 
for  %  farthing,  each  snch  »  nioely«qaarea  rod, 
each  a  true  parallelopiped  (as  mathematicians 
would  call  it),  that  nothing  lew  than  the  most 
fininbcd  and  elaborate  machinery  oonld  shi^ 
it  In  one  of  onr  earlier  pages^*  a  Gongrere 
match  is  traced  onward  from  that  period  in 
its  history  when  it  begins  to  undergo  the 
brimstone  ordeal  in  Bethnal  Green.  Be  it  for 
U8  in  this  place,  however,  to  say  something 
more  of  its  wooden  history,  as  one  among  the 
many  kinds  of  wood-cutting  which  largely  em- 
ploys machinery  in  the  metropolis.  The  City 
-Saw  Mills  is  a  laboratory  where  an  immense 
amount  of  this  kind  of  cutting  proceeds. 

All  the  world  knows  that  our  own  home- 
grown timber  furnishes  but  a  small  portion  of 
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that  which  is  required  Ibr  building  and  other 

Enrpoeea.    Ship-building  is  better  served  by 
ome-growths  than  house-building;  for  our 
British  oak  has  good  qualities  beyond  those 
which  are  metaphorleaAy  proclaimed  by  song- 
writers and  dramatists;  and  there  is  still  a 
brave  quantity  of  it  too,  notwithstanding  that 
the  sylvan  days  of  England  are  nearly  over. 
But   the  deal  and  pine  for  our  houses  and 
common  fbmiture,  the  mahogany  and  other 
fancy   wood  for  the   better  furniture,    are 
almost  wholly  from  abroad.    Pine  for  onr 
dwellings,  oak  for  our  ships,  mahogany  and 
roscwo^    and  maple    for  our   ornamental 
furniture,  beech  for  our  chairs  and  bedsteads, 
elm  for  our  wheels  and  onr  keels,  larch  for 
our  sleepers  and  palings,  willow  for  our  sieves, 
holly  for  our  Tunbridge  ware,  lance-wood  for 
our  gig  shafts,  cedar  for  our  pencils,  lignum 
vite  for  our  playing-bowls  and  our  chess- 
men, sycamore  and  lime-tree  for  our  carvings, 
pear-tree  for  our  broadside  printing,  box-wood 
for  our  wood-engraving,  walnut  for  our  gun- 
stoeks,  and  (last  scene  of  all),  elm  for  our 
coffins — all  come  to  London,  from  the  various 
comers  of  the  world,  and  afford  employment 
to  some  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands  of 
men  before  our  London  wood-cutters  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.     A  rough  guess 
wns  made  a  few  years  ag^,  that  we  **U8e  up" 
a  million  average  sized  pine-trees  every  year, 
in  building  the  new  houses  in  England  and 
Wales ;  that  it  would  clear  a  forest  one  quar- 
ter as  large  as  the  entire  metropolis,  to  furnish 
this  supply  for  one  year  only;  and  that  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  trees  are 
consumed    for  the  fomitnre  of  these    new 
houses.  There  is  indeed  good  evidence  that  we 
build  in  the  metropolis  alone,  everv  year, 
houses  enough  to  extend  in  a  straight  row, 
from  London  to  Windsor:  nothing  more  is 
required  to  indicate  how  large  must  be  the 
quantity  of  building  timber  needed. 

Some  of  the  foreign  woods,  snch  as  pine, 
elm,  a^,  oak,  and  a  few  other  kinds,  reach  our 
Docks  in  the  technical  forms  of  "  timber,"  that 
is,  in  roughly  squared  logs ;  whereas  the  pine- 
wood  which  is  cut  in  Canada  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  into  planks  of  various 
thicknesses,  obtains  technicallv  the  name  of 
*'  deals."  Deal  is  not  so  much  a  particular 
kind  of  wood,  as  a  particular  form  into  which 
pine-wood  is  cut  before  it  reaches  this  coun- 
try. A  deal  table  is,  in  strictness,  not  a  deal 
table  (the  materials  for  a  conundrum  are 
here  given  gratis),  but  a  pine  table.  If 
deals  have  a  narrowness  of  disposition  about 
them  they  become  **  battens  ; "  if  in  thick- 
ness they  are  inferior  to  their  brother  deals, 
they  are  *'  planks ; "  and  if  too  thin  to  de- 
serve even  the  name  of  planks,  they  descend 
;  to  the  humble  position  of  ^'  boaids." 
j  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  not  much  fewer 
than  five  thousand  ships  employed  to  bring 
;  us  our  annual  supply  of  these  logs,  timbers, 
i  deals,  battens,  planks,  and  boards,  from  foreign 
parts;  and  that  fifty   thousand  seamen  are 
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employed  io  nsvigating  theie  ihip&  To  cat 
our  wood,  therefore,  is  do  trifle :  a  mritime 
trade  of  great  importanoe  has  to  be  organised 
before  we  can  get  the  wood  to  cut  Something 
like  eight  or  nine  hundred  wood-laden  ships 
enter  the  Thames  every  year.  ThefO  ships 
creep  out  of  the  way  into  oanals ;  the  Commer- 
cial, or  the  East  country,  or  the  Grand  Surrey, 
or  the  West  India  Docks,  or  into  the  small 
basin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Regent's  Canal ;  they 
not  allowed  to  block  up  the  Thames. 


the  rake  of  the  peer  fcUoei  iheauelrm, 
shoaU  hope  ia  slightly  enonrnted. 


are 

The  Commercial  Dock  is  the  giant  home  of 
the  timber  trade  in  Londcm :  nearly  half  the 
ships  go  thither.  In  foreign  timber^hips, 
the  wood  is  landed  from  the  ships  by  their 
own  crews  ;  but  in  British  ships  men  called 
*'  lumpers  "  and  **  deal  porters"  are  employed 
to  transfer  the  wood  from  the  ships  to  barges 
or  lighters,  and  another  transfer  takes  place 
from  these  to  the  quay  or  wharf  in  the  Diocks. 
Sometimes  hewn  logs  are  thrust  through  holes 
in  the  ship  into  the  water,  and  thence  landed 
in  rafts.  It  is  giddy  jrork  to  build  up  the 
piles  of  deals  and  planks  on  shore,  each  being 
carried  up  singljr  by  a  man  who  runs  along  a 
frail  narrow  inclined  board  as  his  only  support ; 
but  it  is  only  one  smong  many  kinds  of  giddy 
and  dangerous  labour  which  porters  and 
labourers  have  to  undertake  lor  a  small 
pittance. 

Thus  we  get  the  wood.  And  now— how  to 
cut  it?  Our  old  acquaintances  the  sawyers 
buve  been  somewhat  interfered  with  by  the 
steam-engine ;  but  they  still  constitute  s 
numerous  and  somewhat  peculiar  class  of 
men.  The  '*  topHEia«'ycr ''  is  not  solely  an 
KnglJHh  phenomenon;  be  is  to  be  found  in 
^gypt  at  the  present  day,  with  his  turbaned 
bead  and  his  bare  legs:  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  Wilkinson  shows  that  there  were  top- 
puwyers  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  As 
our  metropolis,  there  are  timber 
shipwright  sawyers,  hard-wood 
and  cooper  sawyera  The  first 
cut  the  timbers  for  builders  and 
carpenters ;  while  the  other  three  groups  are 
Riifticicntly  designated  by  their  namea  The 
tiuibiT  sawyers  alone  are  those  whom  we 
need  core  about  in  this  place.  Some  of  them 
work  in  **  scaflbld  "  pits,  some  in  **  sunk"  pits, 
according  as  the  bottom-sawyer  is  at  the  IctcI 
or  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  And  see- 
saw work  it  assuredly  is ;  the  topman's  work 
in  principally  to  draw  up  the  ponderous  saw ; 
tliti  pitman  s  to  draw  it  down — but  both 
aid  in  both  processes.  The  topman  is  the 
captain  of  the  saw,  guiding  its  cut  along 
ih*i  cbalk-mark ;  but  he  and  his  '^ pitman" 
share  between  them  the  pay,  which  is  about 
tlirccpencc  or  so  per  cut  along  a  twelve  foot 
deal.  The  saws  arc  five,  six,  or  even  seven 
feet  in  length,  the  largest  weighing  very  little 
less  than  sixty  pounds.  Now,  at  ten  strokes 
in  a  minute,  and  in  a  day  of  ten  hours'  work, 
this  labour  has  been  calculated  to  equal  the 
raising  of  half  a  hundrcdweiRht  to  a  height 


for  the 
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About  the  year  1815  steam  «v4BillB  were 
first  established  In  the  BetropoHa  Bat  eTen 
before  this— before  the  cloee  of  ftt  Isst  cen- 
tury— ^horse-mille  were  used  ;  riz  er  dgfat  or 
tim  saws  were  Used  Tertieallj  in  a  frme,  and 
these  were  drawn  ap  and  down  hv  hone 
power,  cutting  a  log  into  aa  many  pwks  as 
there  were  mwb  in  the  frmne.    Bat  c«i3i  for 
a  steam-ennne  are  kae  coatlj  than  oatsfoia 
horse;    and   thoa  tieam-power   wptiwitA 
horse-power.     The  ileam-engine    oeMs  Ik 
sawyer  hollow^  wlMthcr  horse   or  naa.   It 
ordinarily  makee  a  hnadred  and  Mj  stroksi 
per  minute.    The  uiacMae  saw  are  not  lo 
long  as  those  uaed  by  lbs  band  aawjera.    The 
log  travels  on  to  meet  the  law,  and  does  not 
require  the  raw  to  trafd  to  it     '*  Biddy, 
Biddy,"  is  asked  to  comt  aad  be  killed,  and 
it  comes. 

The  circular  aawa  for  cnttJag  TeBccra  are 
fSu-  more  remarkaUe.      Far  catiiag  deals^ 
and  planks,  and    boflLrdSy  raws  ^srying  in 
diameter  firom  el^teen  to  thirty^  inches 
in  diameter  suffioe;  but  for  cutting  Tsncers, 
perhapa  sixteen  to  the  indi  oat  el  a  Voc 
two  feet  wide,  the  sasra  riae  to  the  ppr»l 
diameter  of  eighteen  feet     It  is  re^y  % 
most  delicate  process,  as  conducted  at  llefas. 
Esdaile's  raw-^lla  in  the  City  Road,  to  ttt 
this  eighteen  fbot  monster  slicing  away  at  a 
huge  log  of  mahogany.     The  saw  is  not  made 
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wholly  of  steel,  like  most  other  nvs ;  it  is 
built  up  mainly  of  wood,  in  circular  fonn, 
with  segments  of  the  beat  and  toughest  steel 
fixed  to  the  periphery,  and  notched  with  tettii 
in  the  customary  form  for  a  saw.  The  aera- 
racy  must  be  wonderful  to  bring  all  tbvse 
pieces  rigorously  into  one  plsae  eigbtA=n 
feet  in  diameter ;  the  least  distortion  voulJ 
shiver  either  the  log  or  the  raw  or  both  to 
fragments. 

Formerly  yenecra  were   cut  bv  a  process 
of  development,  properly  so  cslled.  for  it 
was  by  a  kind  of  nnwrapping;  sad  maple 
veneers  are  still  so  cut  in  America.    It  ia 
a  beautiful  process.    The  log  is  brought  to 
a  cylindrical  form  in  a  lathe  ;  and  a  fine  ssv 
lying  along  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  in  * 
greatly  inclined  poaition,  and  working  rapid- 
ly to  and  fh>  while  the  log  rotstts.  cots  cff 
a  continu6us  shaving  or  Teneer,  never  end- 
ing until  it  arrives  near  the  centre  of  the 
log.    Almost  the  whole  log  is  thus  cut  into 
one  unbroken  sheet  of  veneer.    To  UAuslrate 
the  power  of  this  procesa,  a  Teneer  of  ivory 
was  shown  in  the  American  department  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  shortly  belbre  its  close : 
it  was  ibrty  feet  long  by  about  one  foot  in 
width,  and  had  been  developed   from  one 
elephant  tusk.    There  is  one  diaad vantage, 
however,  in  this  mode  of  cutting  veneen: 
wood  is  generally  less  beautiliil  in  the  grain 
near  the  centre  than  near  the  circumference 
of  the  tree  ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  decided 
of  eight  miles— a  formidable  result,  which  i  difference  of  quality  in  the  ends  of  a  piece  of 


I 


eat  by  the  circular  method,  a  differ- 
ence which  cabinet-makers  and  pianoforte- 
BMkera  are  not  diepoaed  to  pot  op  with. 

It  we  cot  oor  wood  for  ouadomed  fiimitore 
or  for  carpentry  porpoaee,  initead  of  for 
Toneered  efeeaneies,  the  imaller  circular  saws 
ara  employed,  and  these  more  with  prodigioos 
▼elocity.  Eic^teen  hondred  rerolotions  in  a 
minate  is  not  an  onosoal  speed  for  these  saws ; 
and  it  reqoires  no  rvy  recondite  arithmetic 
to  show,  that  if  a  saw  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  rotates  at  this  rate,  erery  point  in  its 
eironmferenee  tratela  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  a  minnte^-ft  speed  that  gives  the  go-by 
to  any  of  our  dooble-flrst,  long-bodied,  manv- 
tubed»  eight-wheeled  locomotives  We  coold 
get  to  the  Dig^gs  In  a  fortnight  at  this 
rate»  were  It  not  for  the  provokuig  circom- 
staaee  that  the  saw-teeth   '^retom   to   the 

Jiaoe  flrom  whenoe  they  came,"  and  end  each 
ly's  Joarney  within  half »  yard  of  the  point 
of  Its  eommencement 

Bot  it  Is  not  only  In  respect  to  sawing  that 
the  steam-engine  now  assists  ns  in  onr  wood- 
eatUng  operatlonB ;  it  planes  oor  timber,  and 
makes  mooldings  and  mortices  and  grooves, 
and  rebates  and  tenons,  and  other  cats  and 
qoiricB,  necessary  fiir  Uttins  op  stroctores  in 
timber.  The  planing  machuus  are  not  of  sach 
long  standing  as  the  saw-mills :  they  are  onlv 
of  boys'  age  yet  The  ontting4ools  with 
wliicfa  the  wood  is  planed  do  not  move  along 
its  surface ;  bat  the  wood  travels  op  to  the 
toois.  It  is  generally  for  fiooring-boaids  that 
timbers  are  time  plaoed  ;  and— on  the  well- 
known  nrinoiple  of  making  the  best  show  we 
can  in  the  world  at  the  least  possible  expense 
— one  side  is  better  planed  than  the  other, 
of  coarse  to  occupy  the  uppermost  place.  In 
making  monldings  on  the  sorfhoe  of  a  board 
or  other  piece  oftUnber— whether  the  mould- 
ing be  called  an  "ogee"  or  an  "ovolo,"  a 
""bead"  or  a  «" fillet,"  a  *< hollow"  or  a 
*' bevel" — the  process  differs  from  planing 
rather  in  the  forms  of  the  cutting-tools,  than 
in  anything  else.  Some  of  these  tools  are 
fixed,  and  oppose  a  steady  bot  sharp  fhmt  to 
the  wood  as  it  approaches ;  but  others  rotate 
on  their  axes  with  enormous  rapidity,  and 
cot  away  the  wood  in  a  shower  of  little  firag- 
mcnts.  Some  of  the  machines  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  cut  into  the  wood  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  or  even  eighteen  inches,  sufficient 
to  form  gutters  and  troughs^  and  such  like. 
A  whole  plank  may  be  thos  ''moulded" 
in  a  time  very  little  exceeding  one  minute. 

How  we  cut  our  wood  was  well  illustrated 
In  the  Gmtal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park.  There 
were  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  timber  In  that  wonderful  structure ; 
and  if  the  sawyers  and  carpenters  and  joiners 
had  been  allowed  to  Ihshion  this  wood  accord- 
ing to  their  old-iohool  manner,  the  First  of 
May  would  have  found  the  building  scarcely 
above  the  ground.  The  flooring  of  the  main 
area  and  galleries  was  to  be  measured  fay 
aeres  mther  than  by  square  feet ;  to  talk  of  a 


million  square  feet  of  flooring  somewhat 
bewilders  one;  bat  if  we  remember  that 
this  equals  twenty-three  acres,  the  bewilder- 
ment of  confusion  gives  way  to  the  be- 
wilderment of  vastness.  All  these  acres  of 
boards  were  of  course  prepared  by  steam 
power.  A  very  ingenious  machine  was  em- 
ployed for  adzing  and  planing  the  wood  at  the 
same  time ;  the  plank  (about  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick)  was  moved  slowly  along  a  kind  of 
table,  and  was  tortured  by  two  corps  of  ene- 
mies at  once— the  one  above,  and  the  other 
below ;  the  upper  cutters  were  adies,  which 
roughly  levelled  one  side  5  while  the  lower 
cutters  were  plane-irons,'  which  properly 
smoothed  the  other  side.  Xlow  the  sasb-iMirB 
and  Paxton  gutters  were  cut,  we  desoribed  in 
onr  Private  History  of  the  Palace  of  Glass 
(Vol.  ii.  page  385). 

But  what  of  the  Inciferst  Germiany  is  a 
formidable  competitor  with  us  in  this  curious 
manufacture.  There  are  shops  in  the  metro- 
polis at  which  foreign  toya  and  carvings  and 
trinkets  are  sold  in  great  variety  ^  and  it  is 
impossible  to  look  at.  the  light-matches  in 
these  shops  without  acknowledging  that  our 
German  neighbours  turn  out  their  work  in  a 
neat-handed  way.  Our  English  lucifers  or  Con- 
greves  are  square-shafted ;  those  of  Germany 
are  cylindrical ;  being  nice  little  wooden  rods. 
We  liave  invested  one  halfpenny  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  l)ox  of  these  productions  for  the 
sake  of  analysis,  and  we  find  that  it  contains 
ninety  three  matches,  all  nicely  rounded  and 
fully  tipped  with  the  ignifying  composition. 
The  box  which  contains  them  is  a  regularly 
turned  cylindrical  box,  all  for  one  hal^enny, 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  transit  from  the 
centre  of  Germany  to  London  I  In  Saxony 
undipped  matches,  two  inches  in  length,  can 
be  bought  for  five  tbalers  per  million—- about 
fourteen  hundred  for  a  farthioff— while  the 
very  cheapest  empty  boxes  for  these  matches 
are  sold  for  twopenco  per  hundred.  At 
SohQttenhofen  in  bohemia,  tipped  matches, 
boxes  and  all,  containixig  eighty  matches  in 
each  box,  are  sold  at  one  penny  for  a  dozen 
boxes.  At  Neudorf  in  Bohemia,  the  match 
splints  are  sold  at  one-third  of  a  kreutxcr  per 
bundle  of  one  thousand,  or  at  the  rate  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  an 
English  farthing.  Another  maicer,  Furth  of 
Neudeck,  sells  bundles  of  untlpped  splints, 
with  twcnty-fivo  thousand  in  a  kHindlc,  for 
five  kreutxers,  equal  to  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  for  a  farthing.  We  take 
these  particulars  from  the  Official  Priced 
Catalogue  of  the  German  department  of  the 
late  Exhibition.  The  astounding  cheapness 
might  lead  us  to  suspect  either  typographical 
error  or  trading  exaggeration,  or  both ;  but 
there  are  many  corroborative  eiroumstances 
which  lead  us  to  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  those 
entries,  and  onr  only  resource  is  to  marvel  at 
the  cheapness  of  the  wood,  and  of  the  labour 
by  which  such  results  could  alone  be  pro- 
dnoed. 


Thii  Bftlcb-fplint  nuikiDg  is  not  a  peddling, 
low-owte,  gwrei^op  kind  of  einplojmeDt. 
▲t  the  Citj  Saw  If  ills  piles  of  yellow  pine 
sre  baili  np,  etch  as  high,  and  as  broad, 
and  SB  deep  as  an  ordinary  six-roomed  house, 
all  Intended  ezelnsivelj  for  Incifer  match 
splints.  We  believe  that  a  Incifer  differs 
from  a  CongreTC  In  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  composition  with  which  it  Is  tipped, 
bat  Incifer  is  soch  a  dashing  light-giving 
name,  that  weihall  take  the  libeHj  to  use  it 
for  all  our  splints.  Lndfers,  then,  use  up  all 
the  stacks  or  heaps  of  pine  wood  to  which  we 
have  Just  adverted  ;  and  so  far  from  true  is  it 
that  this  wood  (as  many  would  surmise)  con- 
sists of  scraps  and  odds  and  ends,  that  the  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  The  wood  is  the 
very  best  and  dearest  which  the  pine  forests 
can  supply;  and  not  only  the  best,  but 
the  best  of  this  best,  for  only  the  choicest 
deals  out  of  the  choicMt  cargoes  are  selected. 
This  fastidiousness  does  not  arise  from  any 
necessity  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
Incifers  themselves,  but  because  the  machinery 
will  not  work  well  unless  the  material  worked 
upon  be  sound,  clear-grained,  and  free  from 
knots.  The  manufacturers  would  lose  more 
In  waste  of  wood,  waste  of  time,  and  ii^ry 
to  the  machinerv  by  the  use  of  cheap  timber, 
than  they  would  gain  by  cheapness  of  price  : 
therefore  is  the  lucifer  timber  the  best  of  the 
good. 

The  deals  employed  are  about  three  inches 
in  thickness;  but  the  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  might  all  vary  considerably  without 
affocting  the  correctness  of  the  manufacture. 
Two  men,  aided  by  a  small  circular  saw  rota- 
ting with  great  velocity,  cut  the  planks  into 
pieces  varying  from  three  to  four  inches  long, 
each  piece  to  be  long  enough  for  a  splint  for 
two  matches,  and  the  matches  to  be  a  little 
under  or  a  little  over  two  inches  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind.    The  pieces  or  blocks  are 
carried  into  a  room  where  a  machine  of  most 
singular   and  admirable  construction  is  at 
work :  a  machine  which  must  have  cost  much 
thought  and  labour  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
It  is  the  cutting  machine  whereby  the  blocks 
are  reduced  to  splints.    Let  us  endeavour 
to  describe  it :    There  are  about  fifty  lancet- 
pointed  knives   arranged  horizontally,   one 
alK>ve  another  and  all  strictly  parallel ;  their 
distance  apart  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
an  ordinary  lucifer  match,  which  we  may 
take  probably  at  about  one-fiflecnth  part  of 
an  inch ;  the  points,  and  the  edges  near  the 
points  are  exceedingly  sharp.    These  knives 
arc   fixed    in    a    firame,  from    the  vertical 
face  of  which  they  project  to  a  distance  little 
more  than  e<|nal  to  the  thickness  of  a  lucifer 
match.    Proiecting  also  from  this  frame  is  one 
long  keen  blade,  placed  diagonally  fk'om  top 
to  bottom,  and  standing  out  from  the  surface 
of  the  frame  to  a  distance  also  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  splint  to  be  made  ;  this  long 
blade  acts  and  cuts  In  the  manner  of  the 


rimve  nsed  by  a  cooper.    The  f^aae  is 
neeted  with  a  Btcam-cogliie,  vUdi  gives  it  a 
hundred  and  twenty  horiioaisk  leciprocatlag 
movements  in  a  niniite:  carrjiBg  with  it, 
of  course,  the  long  blade  and  tiie  &j  lancet- 
knivesL    Now  for  the  cutting.     A  workman 
arranges  fivo  blocks  clone  togethn  ia  a  row, 
exactly  opposite  to    the   knives,  ssA  with 
the  grain   of  the  wood    horisoatal;  these 
blocks  are  placed  npoo  a  stage,  wUek  he 
can  advance  to  sad   ftom    the  kuTn.  by 
means  of  a  handle  nder  hia  conunand.  H« 
advances  the  blocks  irithin  reach  of  the  knife- 
points;  a  forward  moveoienft  of  the  frsme 
enables  the  knives  to  take  off  a  slice  from  all 
the   blocks ;  he    qaStislj  draws    back   the 
blocks,    to   tne  them  nom   the    backvsrd 
sction  of  the  fhune  ;  he  ss  quick! j  advances 
them  again,  to  encounter  the  second  forward 
movement  of  the  knives;  a  seeoiid  slice  Is 
taken   otf;   a  second   resMBoa  occurs;    a 
third  advance :  a  third  alidng   and  so  forth, 
until  all  the  uoeks  have  been  cat  away  in 
splints. 

Now  what  extent  of  wood-cnttlna  occurs  in 
one  minute  of  these  operationa  t    ii  the  first 
place,  the  fifty  knivea  make  llfly  hoiizonUkl 
incisions  in  each  Uock  ;  and,  in  the  next  pltce, 
the  diagonal  blade,  which  foUowa  immediately 
after  the  lancet-knlvea,  cats  off  a  slice  of  the 
little  splints  which  have  been  thus  looseoed 
— and  tnis  in  the  one  hundred  and  tweotirth 
part  of  a  minute,  or  half  a  second.    There 
are,  we  will  say,  fifty  splints  in  the  tbltkoesd 
of  each  block  ;  and,  as  there  are  five  blocks 
this  will  give  two  hundred  and  fifty  Fplint5  a: 
each  slice  ;  and  as  there  are  a  hoodred  aod 
twenty  siloings  in  a  minute,  this  gires  thirtj 
thousand  splints  in  a  minute.    Jloreover.  £> 
each  splint  is  long  enough  for  two  Jacifcr«. 
the  number  is  thus  multiplied  to  rixtj  thou- 
sand in  a  minute,  or  three  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  in  an  hour.     There  are  three  such 
machines  in  the  establishment;  and  if  we 
suppose  (which  we  may,  in  illustration  of  the 
actual  power  available)  that  all  three  machines 
work  ten  hours  a  day  for  three   hundred 
days  in  a  year,   they   would  produce  from 
nine  to  twelve  thousand  million  Inciffrs  iu  ^ 
year. 

The  splints  fall,  as  they  arc  cut.  into  a  troash 
or  chest,  which  speedily  becomes  Slled  :  and 
from  this  trough  they  are  sbofdled  down 
through  a  bole  in  the  floor  into  s  drying  room 
beneath,  where  the  dampness  evaporates  from 
them  to  the  extent  of  something  like  a  tun  of 
water  in  a  day.    They  are  then  packed  into 
bundles,  and  sold  to  the  lucifer  match-maker*. 
Four  hundred  three-inch  planks  are  gene- 
rally cut  up  into  splints  in  a  week  ;  and  there 
is  one  match-maker  who  purchases  to  the 
value  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year — not- 
withstanding that  the  splints  are  sold  so  mar- 
vellously cheap. 

Thus,  then,  have  we  seen  a  few  among  the 
I  many  curious  things  done  by  wood-cutters  : 
plane-iron  used  by  a  carpenter,  or  the  spoke- '  cutters,  too,  limited  almost  wholly  to  those 
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who  work  in  pine  wood.  Of  the  many  branches 
of  numofkctore  in  which  men  cut  up  other 
wood  than  pine,  we  speak  not  here. 

A    DIGGER'S    DIARY. 

IN  OCCISIONAL  CHAPTERS. 

Monday,  May  24/A. — Started  for  the  East 
India  Docks.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
I  found  myself  standing  beneath  the  lofty 
black  bowsprit  of  a  great  dirty  ship,  having 
a  projecting  wooden  figure  overhead  of  the 
upper  half  of  a  man  in  a  bhie  naval  coat  and 
black  cocked  hat,  underneath  which,  on  each 
side,  was  written,  on  a  scroll  like  a  coil  of 
cable,  RoDNETBio.  In  order  to  be  quite  sure, 
I  walked  to  the  tail  of  the  vessel ;  and  there, 
also,  in  gold  letters  on  a  black  ground,  I  read 
The  Rodneyrig. 

She  was  a  large,  and  what  would  be  called, 
I  suppose  a  finely-shaped  ship,  but  looking 
very  dirty.  Her  sides  were  being  scraped, 
I  and  patched,  and  painted,  and  pitobed.  She 
lay  close  along  the  sides  of  the  quay.  Oppo- 
site to  her  was  a  long  wooden  warehouse, 
with  bales,  packages,  deal  cases  of  all  sizes, 
barrels,  stone  bottles,  casks,  and  goods  of 
Tarious  kinds  distributed  all  over  the  flooring 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  right  down 
to  the  end  of  its  great  depth.  Looking  in 
more  closely,  I  read  on  different  cases  and 
bales  the  words — ^Kangaroo,  John  Thomas, 
Sangaree ;  and  close  in  front,  yet  more  nume- 
rously. The  Rodneyrig,  with  "wanted  during 
the  voyage"  on  some,  and  "not  wanted 
during  the  voyage  "  on  the  nugoritv.  I  began 
to  be  dreadfully  afraid  they  would  not  find 
room  in  the  ship  for  my  goods  and  articles  of 
speculation,  if  all  these  were  already  be- 
fore me. 

I  struggled  up  the  ladders  of  the  ship 
through  a  crowd  of  the  same  kind  as  before, 
and  along  the  deck  until — after  being  hustled 
nud  jammed  a  few  minutes  in  the  door-way — 
I  found  m^lf  in  the  cuddy,  beneath  the 
raised  section  of  the  hindermost  part  of  the 
deck,  called  the  "Poop.''  It  was  a  small 
narrow,  low-roofed  place,  with  a  table  extend- 
ing the  whole  length,  having  ridges  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  high  at  its  edges,  and  the  same, 
like  a  little  tram-road,  down  the  middle. 
Three  little  round  tables,  a  barometer,  a  com- 
pass-box, a  lamp,  and  a  brass  bird-cage  swung 
from  the  low  ceiling.  This,  with  a  lattice- 
work of  blue  and  pink  calico  and  brass  wire 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  doors  of  each  of  the 
cabins  on  both  sides,  gave  the  place  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  inside  of  a  caravan 
at  a  fair,  where  clock-work  figures  move  along 
tables  and  curiosities  hang  around  ;  to  which 
impression  the  crowd  without  and  within  and 
the  buzz  of  voices  greatly  contributed.  I 
passed  around  with  the  rest  of  the  viHitors. 
Every  private  cabin  had  the  word  "  engaged'' 
on  a  printed  card  nailed  over  the  door.  I 
struggled  out  of  the  cuddy,  and  forced 
my  way  down  broad  steps,  like  the  ladder 


of  a  show,  into  the  lower  deck  of  the  "  inter- 
mediate "  passengers.    It  was  very   dusky 
and    full   of    people,    all    squeezing    back- 
wards and  forwards  along  the  narrow  way 
between  rows  of  little  red  benches  and  the 
open   doors   of  the   cabins.     Over   nearly 
every  one  of  them  was  nailed  a  card  with 
the  old  word  "  engaged  "  in  red  letters,  and 
underneath    were    written    the    names   of 
those    fortunate    individuals    who    were    to 
occupy  them.    The  little  narrow  red  benches 
were  set  cross-wise  along   the    full  length 
of  the  ship,  and  very  much  closer  than  the 
tables  in  the  smallest  suburban  tea-garden. 
By  the  side  of  each  of  them  was  fixed  a  sitting 
bench,  or  form,  covered  with  red  baize,  of  the 
width  of  a  single  plank  of  eight  inches,  as  the 
table  was  the  width  of  two  such  planks  :  and 
all  their  legs  were  nailed  to  the  floor.    Over 
the  top  of  each  table  was  a  shelf  of  the  same 
length,  with  ridges  round  the  edge,  the  same 
as  with  the  tables,  to  prevent  things  from 
sliding   off.     Between    the    forms,    and   the 
entrance  or  front  of  the  rows  of  cabins,  there 
was  on  each  side  a  passage  way,  or  lane  for 
everybody  from  one  end  of  the  ship's  length 
to  the  other,  the  width  of  which  thoroughfare 
was  just  two  feet,  and  no  more,  for  I  mcabured 
it.    The  cabin  fronts  and  partitions  were  made 
of  thin  deal  boards,  hastily  knocked  up,  and 
not  reaching  the  ceiling  above  by  several 
inches — not  by  nine  or  ten  inches  in  some 
places — which  I  was  informed  was  for  the 
sake  of  ventilation  and  thorough  draught 
above.    The  cabins  were  nearly  all  of  the 
same    depth — eight    feet,    five    inches— but 
their  width  varied  from  two  feet  ten  to  five 
feet,  some  of  them  thus  presenting  rather  an 
oblong  appearance,  while  others  were  a  sort 
of  narrow  strip  of  enclosure,  and  looked  like 
unfinished  packing-cases.  As  usual,  the  alarm- 
ing word  "  engaged ''  appeared  in  red  letters 
on  a  printed  card  nailed  over  each  door. 
One    cabin    I  went  into  was  headed  with 
no  less  than  six  names    of   men.    It   was 
five  feet  ten  inches  wide,  by  eight  feet  and  a 
half  deep — in  fact,  just  wid«  enough  to  admit 
of  two  berths  being  built  up  on  each  side  of 
the  partition  facing  each  other,  and  two  more 
cross^ways  at  the  end,  with  apassagc  of  about 
eighteen  inches  between,  for  the  "convenience" 
of  entrance  and  exit.    lb  had  no  scuttle,  or 
other  aperture  besides  the  dooc,  for  light  and 
air,  and  was  as  murky  and  uninviting  as  a 
closet  with  six  deal  coffin  shells  in  an  under- 
taker's shop.    Yet  all  "  engaged." 

Returning  hastily,  or  as  nastily  as  I  could  ■. 
down  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  and  not 
finding  the  name  of  Waits  anywhere,  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  rather  confused,  undeter- 
mined, and  dissatisfied,  when  arriving  just 
abreast  of  the  main-mast,  where  it  goes  down 
through  the  body  of  the  vessel,  I  came  upon 
a  cabin  over  which  was  a  card  with  one  name 
only  upon  it — Mr.  John  Arrowsmith.  The 
door  was  closed,  and  there  was  a  padlock 
upon  it    I  looked  through  the  wooden  blinds. 
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and  saw  Inggag^*  wrappere,  waterproof  cloth- 
ing, fisherman's  long  boots,  bedding,  rolls  of 
canvass,  carpenter's  tools,  coils  of  rope,  and 
balls  of  twine,  a  Fea-cbest,  a  little  chest  of 
drawers,  with  other  cabin  famlture,  all 
heaped  together  as  if  they  had  been  shot  oat  of 
the  tail  of  a  cart,  and  left  as  they  fell.  Denced 
,lad,  howeyer,  to  find  he  was  there,  aod  took 
t  for  granted  Waits  was  somewhere  in  the 

ship. 

May  25M.  Messrs.  Saltash  and  Plncher,  of 
Gracechurch  Street,  the  ship-brokers  who 
had  hired  the  Rodney  rig  for  the  voyage  to 
Australia,  were  persons  of  considerable  repute 
in  fitting  out  vessels  for  emigrants,  and 
other  adventurous  persons  of  respectability. 
Arrived  at  the  office  in  Gracechnrch  Street. 
Man  taking  down  shutters.  Called  again 
in  ten  minutes ;  and  waited  in  paM»ge  while 
dusty  tea-leaves  were  swept  out  of  office, 
and  then  went  in  and  sat  on  a  stool  till 
clerk  after  clerk  arrived :  each  one  knowing 
less  and  less  of  the  business  I  came  upon, 
but  laughing  and  chattering  abont  al:  sorts 
of  other  things  in  rather  an  insolent  way. 
At  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Saltash  arrived.  Said  to 
Saltash  that  I  wished  to  so  in  the  Rodneyrig, 
an  I  had  two  friends  whohad already  engaged 
passages  in  her.  At  this  another  gentleman 
with  very  small  dark  eyes,  placed  so  dose 
together  as  to  look  like  a  lobster's,  turned  a 
long  snuSy  nose  towards  me,  and  said,  *'  If 
you  arc  so  desirous  to  be  with  your  friends, 
and  do  not  mind  paying  a  trifle  extra,  we  may 
perhaps  manage  to  slide  you  in  somewhere." 
This  was  Mr.  Pincher,  whom  I  had  not  ob- 
served before,  as  I  had  never  seen  him  enter, 
and  bis  desk  was  up  in  a  corner.  I  consented 
to  this,  and,  taking  him  at  his  word,  exclaimed 
with  promptitude,  '^  By  all  means,  sir." 

u  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Pincher  ;  "  our  fare 
for  the  chief  cabins  is  fifty  pounds,  and  twenty 
pounds  for  the  intermediate — free  of  wines, 
spirits,  Ac." 

*•  I  was  informed,"  said  I,  "  that  the  inter- 
mediate fare  was  seventeen  pounds,  and  I 
paw  it  myself  tTpon  some  printed  boards  of 
the  Rodneyrip." 

**  Likely,"  said  he,  "  likely  enough — that 
was  an  old  board.  There  has  been  such  a  run 
upon  us  this  last  week  that  we  have  been 
actually  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  raise 
the  fares  to  prevent  being  suffocated  in  the 
office,  and  the  ship  half  sunk  by  the  crowds 
going  on  board — compelled  to  do  it" 

*'  I  agree,  then,  to  give  twenty  pounds  for 
my  passage,"  said  I,  "  and  to  be  f^e  of  wines 
and  Fpirits.  I  wish  particularly  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  cabin  with  one  of  my 
friends." 

''  Scarcely  possible,  with  so  late  an  applica- 
tion," said  Mr.  Pincher ;  "  you  can't  expect  it. 
What  are  their  names  ?" 

'*  Mr.  John  Arrowsmlth  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Waits." 

*'  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,"  said  Mr.  Pincher, 
turning  to  the  plan  of  the  ship  ;  '*  I  recollect 
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him  very  well  ;  yes,  here  he  is.  in  the  inter- 
mediate deck,  just  abreast  of  the  mainmast  I 
lie  was  one  of  the  very  first  vho  took  a 
cabin  in  the  ship,  and  be  expresdj  sUpulated 
that  he  should  have  it  all  to  lumKU-~paying 
extra  for  it  of  course." 

"  Mr.  Isaac  Waits,  then,"  said  L 

*'  Isaac    Waits — ^laaac     Walts— Ibmc— oh, 
here  he  is— in  a  cahiD  with  three  otbm.    I 
can't  turn  any  one  of  them  oat^  yon  know— 
eh  T    Still,"  said  Mr.  Pincher,  looking  apin 
at  the  plan.  ''If  you  very   mach  with  u 
be  placed  with  this  gentleman,  and  have  do 
objection  to  pay  a  tiUie  additional,  for  tbe 
trouble,  I'll  see   if  I  can  gire    jon   both 
another  cabin,  a  smaller  one,   where   there 
would  be  no  one  else." 

''  The  very  thing !"  nUl  I  "  to  be  sure ! 
I  suppose  it  will  not  be  much  extra,  and  ifr. 
Wiuts  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  glad  of  this  as 
myself.    1*11  see  him  to-day  on  the  nbtject 

"  Do 80,"  saidMr.  Pincher,''  good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,  sir."    I  made  my  bow, 
and  away  I  went ;  no  time  for  shiUy-ihsllying 
— congratulated  myself  on  my  decinve  promp-   i 
titude. 

May  26tA.— Ponctuall  J  at  Saltash  and  P'm-  ', 
Cher's  by  twelve  o'clock.  OIBce  crowded  viih 
applicants,  and  othera  pajing  money  ha»t'ily. 
Never  saw  money  so  eaailj  parted  witb-- 
like  nothiog — people  scaroenr  conntiog  it— 
hardly  looking  at  it — minds  nu-  absent    Not 
so  with  those  receiving  it     Serions  liH>kj^. 
rigid  counting,  careful  fingers  of  Mr.  Sslta.'-b. 
Nobody  able  to  speak  to  me,  and  none  of  the 
clerks  would  even  so  much  as  look  tt  me.  At 
length  I   got  a  chance   with    Mr.  i'inchrr. 
'*  Found  a  cabin  for   yon    and    ili.  IVaiix 
Twenty  pounds,  if  you   had    appJffd  viici 
others  did,  but  twenty-five,  being  wtt- ;  .t<  "v 
had  to  work  you  in  by  re-arrangemeut  of  tbe 
plan.    Supposing  vou  bad  taken  a  berth  in  a 
cabin  with  three  others.  But  yon  will  now  bavo 
a  cabin  with  only  two — ^yourself  and  frieml — 
fifteen  pounds  additional,  aod  cheap  at  that." 

May  nth. — Sat  at  breakfast  with  a  triumpt- 
ant  air.    Had  secured  a  berth  in  the  IuhJ- 
neyrig.     Now  for  outfit    Issued  forth  at  ten 
o'clock,  to  visit  outfitting  houses  of  di^^not    ' 
kinds.     Went  to  Pickland's,  wholeMir*  '>•'•'>-    | 
monger  and  Colonial  outfitter.    TrAp\&i>u^e    ^ 
crowded    with    purchasers    and    inqmrx-T^    • 
Looked  at  iron  camp-bedsteads,  flxdef,  pick?, 
shovels,  wheelbarrows,  plong'M^  brass  mcvca, 
gold  washing  cradles,  zinc  basons,  and  car- 
penter's tools.    Ordered   a  screw    wrvnch. 
Directed  it  to  be  sent  home  to  my  \o<\(;inf: 
—evidently  a  first  rate  instmment.    Took 
printed  list  of  articles  for  gold-diggers,  agri- 
culturists, explorers,  and  other  enterprising  ' 
persons.    Visited  Pettilane's.  Bolt  and  Suns, 
and  finally  Spankerly's,  outfitting  drapers, 
hosiers,  &c.,  and  examined  shirts,  trocks,  duck 
trousers,  and  flannel  waistcoats,  caf^ting  ha.«ty 
glance  at  the  cabin  fiimiture   department 
Thence,  hastened  off  to  the   City  Koad  and 
King's  Cross,  to  see   tents,  and    cots,   and  ' 


tarmalins.  and  inquire  dimensions  and  prices. 
Felt  gnite  sarprised  at  myself  and  my  apti- 
tude for  all  these  novel  inqniries. 

From  King's  Cross  to  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
Street,  to  look  again  at  a  namber  of  things  I 
bad  previonsly  examined — such  as  waterproof 
clothing,  revolvers,  donble-barrelled  guns, 
Mini^  nfles,  and  the  mariner's  land  compass. 
Waits  told  me  that  Arrowsmith  intended  to 
**  explore  "  during  the  season  when  yon  cannot 
dig,  and  the  information  was  not  lost  upon 
me.  Did  not  wish  to  personate  the  Babes  in 
the  Bush.  Returned  home  to  lodgings,  dirty 
and  fogged.    Went  to  see  aunt  in  the  evening. 

May  SU/. — Mind  made  up  as  to  the  best 
house  for  shirts.  Thought  *  seriously  about 
that  all  yesterday.  Fixi*d  on  Spankerly's 
noted  warehouse,  and  ordered  six  dozen  of 
white  calico  (two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
shirt,  pretty  well  sown,  except  that  the  but- 
tons all  bung  by  a  couple  of  threads) ;  three 
dozen  blue-checked  shirts,  and  one  dozen 
fimcy  ditto,  flue  material  and  better  work- 
manship, at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  each 
— not  dear.  Likewise  two  London  rowing- 
shirts,  for  the  Yarra  Yarra  river,  or  else- 
where. Sent  them  all  to  aunt  to  get  worked 
and  marked  with  name.  Reminded  of  fishing 
by  the  rowing  shirts.  Wefit  to  a  capital 
shop  close  at  hand,  and  bought  a  quantity  of 
tackle— hooks,  lines,  floats,  and  artifloial  flies 
for  all  riven  and  all  sorts  of  Australian  fresh- 
water fish,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  about 
them  from  the  shopman,  an  extremely  intelli- 
gent young  man.  Gould  not  agree  with  him 
as  to  necessity  for  taking  flshlng-rodR:  the 
*'  Bush  *'  where  I  was  going  certainly  furnish- 
ing abundance  of  fine,  graceful  shoots  for 
the  purpose,  or  it  was  not  the  place  I  took 
it  for.  Paid  for  fishing-tackle,  as  the  young 
man  said  it  was  the  constant  rule  of  that 
particular  trade.  Went  to  Tower  Hill.  Bought 
waterproof  coat,  hat,  and  trowsers — all  of 
cheap  sailor's  material,  but  good  and  dura- 
ble— also  pair  of  long  fisherman's  boots,  and 
rod  nightHBap.  at  Moses  and  Aaron's  shop; 
where  I  had  seen  several  sea-chests  standing 
out  before  the  front  door,  when  I  first  met 
Waits.  Selected  one  of  the  chests — very 
good  and  strong,  too  strong,  indeed,  and 
having  an* oppressive  smell  of  f^esh  paint 
inside ;  but  this  latter  defect,  I  was  aasnred, 
would  evaporate  in  a  day  or  so,  and  I 
■houldn't  know  it  Went  into  beddlng^e- 
partment  upstairv,  and  chose  a  pair  of  cabin 
ulankets,  a  coverlid, — in  fact,  all  that  was 
proper  to  rendering  a  berth  comfortable  with- 
out eflReminate  luxury.  Turned  aside  into 
another  smaller  room,  which  certainly  had  a 
very  close  smell  of  a  very  pecnliar  kind,  and 
thers  nede  choice  of  worsted  stockings  and 
two  blse  flannel  shirts,  for  cold  weather,  and 
a  pair  of  thick  extra  long  stockings,  to  wear 
with  the  fisherman's  boots.  Had  all  these  ar- 
ticles put  in  the  chest  and  addressed  to  me,  to 
goby  Parcel's  Delivery,  if  they  would  take  it. 

June  UL  Went  to  haberdasher's  for  needles, 


thread,  shirt-buttons,  bodkins,  tape,  &o,f  and 
then  to  stationer's  for  foreign  letter-paper, 
pens  and  ink,  and  sealing  wax — of  which 
last  considerable  stock,  being  sure  there  was 
none  in  Australia,  or  none  so  good.  Also 
bought  a  pocket-book,  memorandum  book, 
ruled  book  for  diary,  two  large  patent  clasp 
purses,  and  an  ornamental  glass  globe  paper- 
weight with  the ''  Great  Exhibition  "  inside,  as 
a  present  to  Miss  Hopworth,  the  daughter  of 
a  mercantile  gentleman  in  Melbourne,  to  whom 
I  expected  to  have  letter  of  introduction. 
Went  again  to  Pickland's  the  colonial  iron- 
monger. Warehouse  fdll  as  before.  Mr.  Pick- 
land  looking  hot  and  confarad  amidst  a  crowd 
of  customers,  and  his  foreman  leaning  againnt 
a  newly  painted  red  cart-wheel,  wiping  his 
forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  Examined 
C^ld-washing  cradle  very  carefully,  as  also 
new  patent  zinc  turnabout  macbfnc,  which 
somewhat  resembled  great  tin  milk-pail  with 
handle  at  top  on  the  plan  of  a  cofi'ee- 
mill.  Ordered  one  of  each,  together  with 
iron  sieves  and  fine  brass  wire  sieve,  for 
gold  dust  (as  explained  by  Mr.  Pickland's 
clerk),  and  extra  wire  for  both,  when  the 
larger  lumps  of  gqXd  quartz  have  worn  out 
the  first  as  strongly  recommended  by  Mi. 
Pickland  himself.  Went  down  to  ware- 
room  in  cellarage,  and  saw  tents  of  three 
or  four  sizes  and  qualities,  all  erected  and 
fitted  up  just  as  they  would  be  in  Australia. 
One  of  them  had  cot  slung  inside,  with  cur- 
tains to  it ;  also  little  table  and  lamp,  look- 
ing very  complete  and  cozey.  Longed  to 
l)e  there.  CboHO  an  iron  bedntcad  (to  fold  up 
flat,  and  only  fourteen  shillings)  and  almost 
decided  on  folding  wheelbarrow,  but  deterred. 
Returned  home,  dirty  and  fagged. 

June  2n<f.— Met  Waits  in  Fleet  Street. 
Congratulated  me  on  my  adroitness  as  to 
the  cabin,  but  exclaimed  against  the  pum  I 
had  paid,  and  the  extortion  of  Saltash  and 
Pincbcr.  Went  home,  and  f>awed  the  icst  of 
day  in  sorting  books,  and  looking  over  old 
letters,  burning  some,  and  giving  away  old 
clothes,  pausing  now  and  then  to  wonder  how 
I  could  be  so  foolish  as  I  was  reminded  had 
occasionally  been,  by  many  of  these  old  things 
I  rummageil  out  Before  going  to  bed  wrote 
to  Arrowsmith. 

June  Zrd, — Received  reply  from  Arrow- 
smith,  as  follows :  "  Dear  Dixon,  if  you  wish 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  party,  as  leader  and 
manager,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  give  you 
my  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  you  should 
take,  and  furnish  you  with  my  own  list  of 
articles;  but  if  you  go  as  one  of  a  party,  with 
me  or  anybody  else,  and  as  an  intermediate 
passenger,  then  this  list  will  be  useful  to  you. 
Clothing,  according  to  private  fancy :  only 
take  care  to  have  some  for  cold  as  well  as  warm 
weather,  both  nnder  and  over  clothing,  and 
also  some  waterproof.  For  tools,  take  two 
light  picks,  one  hammer-pick,  one  shovel,  oae 
clav  shovel,  one  spade,  one  large  iron  plate 
full  of  holes  (for  cradle),  one  large  shallow 


metal  basiii,  a  fine  file,  and  a  Btrong  clasp 
knifb  with  a  point  For  private  store  of  extra 
provisions  on  voyage  (as  intermediate  pas- 
senger) you  can,  if  you  like,  take  some  pic- 
kles and  preserves,  and  curry  powder,  a  bag  of 
fine  sea  biscuits,  a  bottle  of  ^nsbury's  rasp- 
berry syrup,  a  small  filter,  and  a  pestle  and 
mortar.  For  cabin  furniture  as  few  things  as 
possible ;  but  be  sure  that  all  utensils  are  of 
iron,  or  other  unbreakable  metal ;  that  your 
lamp  is  a  candle  swinging-lamp,  or  a  small 
plate-glass  lanthorn ;  and  don't  forget  a  good 
mop  and  a  stable  sponge.  I  don't  recollect 
anything  else  very  material,  except  a  pair  of 
sailor's  boots,  two  pair  of  sailor's  shoes,  a  pair 
of  country  bumpkin's  bobnuled  ankle-jacks, 
and  a  cobbler's  long  leathern  apron.  Take 
care,  I  charge  you,  to  stipulate  with  Saltash 
and  Pincher  for  the  right  of  walking  on  the 
poop-deck,  at  all  events  before  breakfast. 
You  would  do  well  to  have  twenty  or  %h\rtj 
sovereigns  in  your  pocket  on  reaching  Mel- 
bourne.   Yours,  J.  A." 

June  4th, — Met  Waits  under  cloak  in 
Cannon  Street,  as  per  agreement,  and  rat- 
tled down  between  roo&  and  chimneys 
— :arrived  at  Blackwall — Docks — round  to 
the  quay  where  the  Rodneyrig  lay.  She 
had  a  much  cleaner  appearance,  all  pitched 
and  painted;  but  the  ladders  up  the  side 
crowded  as  usual.  Wondered  if  this  was 
ever  to  cease. 

"  Pray,"  said  I  to  one  of  the  head  ware- 
house-keepers— for  there  were  three,  besides 
clerks  and  porters — "can  you  inform  me 
when  the  Rodneyrig  will  be  ready  to  receive 
goods  in  her  bold  7  At  present  I  see  they 
are  hoisting  up  gravel  and  stones  which  have 
been  8hot  alongside,  and  canting  all  this  into 
her.  which  seems  to  me  a  sad  waste  of  space, 
besides  time  and  labour — not  that  I  wish  to 
hurry  them  by  any  means." 

*'  They  are  getting  in  the  ballast,"  replied 
he,  "  and  will  be  done  by  to-morrow — a  few 
cart-loads  more." 

"  And  then  I  can  ship  my  goods? "  said  I. 

*'  No  ;  you  can  warehouse  them  here,  while 
they  take  in  the  water-casks." 

'•  And  after  that  my  goods?" 

^'Aflcr  that,  the  ship's  stores  and  the 
passengers'  stores,  and  Saltash  and  Pincher's 
freight,  and  the  owner's  freight,  and  the 
captain's  freight— if  he  has  any — and  then 
the  general  freight  allowed  to  passengers — a 
ton  each." 

'•Thank  you,"  said  I.  Down  the  ladder 
to  the  intermediate  deck.  Waits  and  I,  and 
began  to  elbow  our  way  along  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  little  table-benches 
and  the  cabin  doors,  looking  for  Number 
Fourteen.  Suddenly  Isaac,  who  went  first, 
stopped  and  said — "  The  rascals  I " 

Looked  up,  and  saw  the  number,  with  the 
names  of  William  Waits  and  Isaac  Dawson 
(obviously,  or  rather  inferentially  meaning 
me,  written  on  the  card. "  This  miserable  nar- 
row strip  I "  exclaimed  I,  putting  my  head  in. 
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Cabin  three  feet  eight  iiidiet  wide,  wliieh 
was   pretty    eqaaUy    divided  between    tbe 
sleeping-places  or  bertha,  and  the  slip  of 
space  between  these  and  the  parUtiai  which 
separated  it  from  the  next  cabm.    Berths 
placed  one  above  the  other;  BpaeeVetveeu 
the  lower  one  and  the  d^^  little  moK  than 
a  foot ;  BO  that  this  and  soch  fhiction  «( the 
ship  just  mentioned  as  conld  be  spared,  vii 
all  the  room  we  both  had  for  onr  doiiKS6e 
arrangements— cabin   fiimitare   (I)  laggtge, 
nnder-cluthing,  eea-clothing,  extra  provisiou. 
working  apparatoB,  Ac,  for  a  foor  months' 
voyage !    I>readi\il.    Out  of  all  reason.    At 
the  other  end  of  strip  there  war  a  acottle  m 
side  of  ship,  through  the  dingy  glass  of  which 
(about  three  indiefi  and  a- half  high  by  two 
inches  wide)  we  were  enaUed  to  discern  dU- 
mal  impracticabilities  of  niirow  abode. 

June  bth. — ^Fonnd  a  note  €roia  Airowsmith 
Wing  on  breakfast-table.  Opened  it  hastily. 
Had  a  presentiment  of  eviL  It  wis  Just  this  : 
**Dear  Dixl  don't  ikil  to  have  aU  on  board 
the  Rodneyrig  by  the  sixteenth,  on  which  day 
she  will  sail.    Yonrs,  J.  A." 

What  did  this  mean  I  Short  and  sweet,  end 
equally  confounding  I  The  Rodneyrig  had 
been  advertised  regularly  in  the  morning 
papers  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  the  day  far 
sailing  was  always  named  on  the  twentieth. 
Never  dreamed  of  being  ready  a  day  sooner 
— the  sixteenth,  and  this  was  the  fifili. 
Jumped  into  cab,  and  drove  off  straight  to 
aunt.  Aunt  gone  out.  Waited,  vi-alkiog  op 
and  down  and  about  the  room,  as  fut  ss 
possible.  Servant  girl  came  up  several  time^, 
and  stood  listening  outside  the  door.  Thought 
I  had  gone  mad.  Didn't  care  a  pin  wbst  ^he 
thought. 

Aunt  returned,  looking  calm,  and  listeo/og 
to  all  I  said  with  mild  expression,  and  com- 
posed smile.  All  settled  instanter.  Could 
have  forty  pounds  to-morrow,  and  the  re- 
mainder on  the  twelfth.  Immensely  rtVioved 
—embraced  aunt — ^begged  pardon  for  ^'ild 
impatience — felt  great  access  of  elasticity. 

Cab   again,  and    in  the    field  with  clear 
head — or    as  clear  as   could    be    expected. 
Dashed  off  to  Pickland's  warehouse ;  crovded 
as  ever,  or  worse.    Throng  assembled  ivund 
the  body  of  a  "  colonial    cart,"  the  wheels   | 
of  which    were  resting    against  will  to  go 
separately,  body  being  used   as  a  packing- 
case.    Brilliant  idea,  whoever  it    belonged 
to.    Two  warehousemen  carrying  picks,  and 
spades,  and  shovels  of  different  shapes,  and 
crowbar,   large  metal  bason  (for  gold-wash- 
ing), broad    iron    plate   full    of   boles,    an 
iron  triangle  (to  hang  cooking  utensiU  over 
fire),  great    iron    kettle,    an    iron    pot   or 
cauldron  with  cover,  round  iron   box  (they 
said  was  camp-oven),  all    received  by  the 
foreman,  and  packed  in  hay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cart  while  the  clerk  took  notes  of  all  that 
was  brought.    Then  came  harness  for  a  cart- 
horse, long  iron  chain  and  two  padlocks,  a 
wheelbarrow  (made  to  fold  up  flat  with  its 
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bead  In  its  stomach),  nest  of  crucibles,  a 
nest  of  ftying-pans  fitting  into  one  another, 
seve/al  tin  pots  and  mags,  a  water-can,  two 
iron  buckets,  a  milk-yoke,  a  carpenter's  bas- 
ket full  of  tools  (emptied  out  and  packed 
'  separately,  but  only  with  a  slight  wisp  of 
hay  here  and  there),  a  box  of  gold  scales  and 
weights,  a  tent  lantbom,  a  watchman's  rattle, 
a  light  folding-chair,  tliree  small  paint-pots, 
(and  paint,  in  powder,  inside  them),  paint- 
brushes, a  dog-chain,  a  cutlass,  and  several 
lighter  articles  laid  on  the  top.  Scarcely  any 
straw  or  hay,  since  the  heavy  articles  were  at 
the  bottom ;  but  over  all  was  now  strewn 
dried  oats,  poured  out  of  a  sack,  which  ran 
down,  and  filled  up  all  interstices ;  and  a 
second  sack  was  emptied  before  the  oats  rose 
to  a  level  surface,  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cart  full  of  oats.  Was  informed  by 
cue  of  the  by-standers  that  dried  oats  were 
only  four  shillings  a  bushel  in  England,  but 
five-and-twenty  shillings  a  bushel  in  Mel- 
bourne ;  the  advantage  of  using  them  for 
packing  things  close  and  steady,  instead  of 
hay  and  straw,  was  pretty  obvious.  The  fore- 
man then  proceeded  to  lay  thick  deal  boards 
over  top  of  cart,  and  screw  them  strongly 
down  to  sides.  When  he  came  to  lay  down 
the  third  board,  what  was  my  surprise  to 
see  painted  in  large  black  letters — **  Mr.  John 
Arrowsmitb,  Ship  Rodneyrig,  Port  Phillip." 

Returned  home  to  dinner,  more  than  ever 
dirtv  and  fagged.  Capital  day's  work :  high 
spirits,  drank  best  part  of  a  bottle  of  sherry, 
aad  fell  asleep  In  arm-chair.  Awoke  after 
dreaming  of  sacks  of  charcoal,  and  being  very 
busy  in  polishing  great  silver  saucepan  in 
pantomime,  but  knowing  all  the  time  it 
was  only  tin.  Had  tea — went  to  the  Hay- 
market  at  half-price  with  Garner  and  Stlke- 
nam — oyster-rooms— home  very  late.  This 
win  never  do  at  Diggings. 

June  8/A.  Wrote  to  Arrowsmlth,  thanking 
him,  and  saying  I  believed  I  should  be  ready 
by  the  11th,  and  was  very  anxious  to  have 
everything  on  board  at  the  Docks,  to  save 
expense. 

About  to  go  out,  stopped  bv  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  Ironsides,  m^  tailor,  who  said,  in  his 
small  tremulous  voice,  that  he  had  heard  I 
was  going  out  of  the  country  a  long  way  off, 
and  his  bill  had  been  owing  six  months 
nearly,  and  hoped  I  wonld  settle  it  before 
I  left  Hesitated  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
with  a  cold  air,  '^  Certainly."  It  was  not 
much — ^but  confound  him  I  I  went  on  brush- 
ing hat  As  he  waited,  and  waited,  and 
nibbed  his  fingers  slowly  together,  with  a 
very  grave  unpleasant  expression,  not  going 
when  I  wished  him  good  morning,  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  my  bed-room,  and  get 
the  money  at  once  to  be  rid  of  him. 

Went  by  rail  to  Blackwall  to  visit  Rod- 
neyrig. Wharf  crowded  with  all  sorts  of 
people  and  packages.  Numbers  of  boxes  and 
cases  and  bales  all  got  out  alongside  ready  to 
be  taken  in  first    Waggon-loads  of  old  wood- 


staves,  sticks,  hoops,  stomps,  and  bamboo 

Soles,  and  fhtgments  heaped  up,  and  being 
oisted  in  bundles  and  thrown  into  the  ship's 
hold.  Heard  this  called  "  dunnage  " — litter 
to  lay  the  cargo  upon,  and  keep  It  dry,  by 
raising  it  above  the  bilge  water  floating 
about  in  the  hold.  Most  proper  arrange- 
ment. 

June  lOM. — ^Arrived  at  Dock  gate,  coming 
through  Poplar.  How  shall  I  speak  of  the 
scene  there — In  the  warehouse — outside  the 
warehouse — and  alongside  of  the  dilp.  First 
of  all,  to  get  through  the  gate  with  my  cab. 
Five  cabs  and  taxed  carts  before  me,  four 
loaded  vans,  six  carts,  two  trucks,  a  very  large 
gardener's  wheelbarrow  full  of  things,  and  a 
hackney  coach  with  things  sticking  out  of 
each  of  the  windows.  Who  should  I  see 
loitering  abont  but  Isaac  Walts,  who 
shouted  out  '*Can  I  be  of  any  help?"  I 
assured  him  he  could  be  of  the  greatest,  if 
he  wonld  assist  me  in  persuading  or  com- 
pelling some  one  or  other  of  the  porters  to 
carry  my  things  from  the  cab  to  the  cabin. 
We  were  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  ladder 
down  to  the  intermediate  deck,  by  one  of 
the  clerks  of  Saltash  and  Pincher,  who  care- 
fully measured  the  mattress  bundle  with  a 
foot  rule.  When  I  advanced  he  applied  his 
rule  to  my  brown-paper  parcel,  and  looked 
hard  at  the  swimming  belt.  We  deposited 
the  things  in  the  cabin.  A  carpenter  then 
stepped  forward,  and  presented  a  bill  for  three 
pounds  Gve  shillings  for  the  two  berths  and  a 
shelf,  saying  that  a  padlock  and  staple  would 
be  half-a-crown  extra.  I  looked  a  Walts, 
and  Waits  looked  at  me.  ''Is  this  right?" 
said  I. — "  No,"  said  Isaac  ;  '*  they  ought  to 
have  found  us  the  wood-work  of  the  berths, 
especially  after  what  you  have  paid  extra." 
— **  You'll  pay  me,  gentlemen,  If  you  please," 
said  the  carpenter :  "  and  then  vou  can  get 
It  back  from  Mr.  Saltaah  or  Mr.  Pincher,  you 
know,  If  It's  not  correct" — "  Of  course,"  said 
Isaac,  "but  I  shan't  pay  it" — "Very  good, 
sir,"  said  the  carpenter,  "  then  I  shall  pull  it 
all  down ;" — and  he  gave  my  berth  a  blow 
underneath  with  his  hammer,  which  instantlv 
made  one  of  the  planks  start  up  on  end. 
''Stop,  vou  fellow!"  said  I.  "It^s  too  late 
now  to  have  any  of  these  disputes.  Let  us 
pay  him.  Waits ;  you  see  all  my  thln^ 
are  coming  down."  Isaac  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  said  "Very  well."  While  we 
were  getting  out  the  money,  the  carpenter 
hammered  down  the  plank  In  my  berth  with 
one  or  two  taps.  "Have  a  padlock  and 
staple  ?"  said  he,  as  he  chucked  our  money 
Into  a  tin  pot  in  his  tool-basket  "  Yes,"  said 
L — "  Half-a-crown,"  said  he  ;  "  padlocks  are 
always  paid  for  before-hand — ^and  so  should 
berths  be,  by  good  rights.  It  'ud  perwent  a  deal 
o'  bother."  Every  small  article  we  had  was 
measured  by  the  clerk,  though  they  were 
evidently  for  use  In  the  cabin.  I  repeat  the 
fitct  \-^9k  parcel  of  books  was  measured — three 
pounds  of  candles  were  measured — a  bottle  of 


cherry-brandy  given  me  by  mj  munt,  mud 
packed  up  with  two  pounds  of  mixed  tea, 
was  measured — a  pound  of  brown  AVlndsor, 
and  two  pounds  of  marine  soap  were  measur- 
ed—and beveral  washing  utensils,  packed  up 
in  broiKH  paper :  all  these  were  actually  sub- 
jected to  the  same  ordeal.  **  Intolerable  !'^  cried 
I,  as  the  clerk  stooped  over  the  last  of  the  I 
utensils.  ''Humiliating,  ridiculous,  shameful  1- ' 
The  clerk  did  look  ashamed,  and  coloured  very 
much  ;  but  he  said  be  was  ordered  by  Messrs. 
Saltash  and  Pincher  to  measure  every  article 
that  was  taken  into  the  cabins  as  well  as 
those  that  were  lowered  into  the  hold,  and  he 
had  no  discretion.  **  Go  on,"  said  I,  mentally 
— '*  go  on — take  every  sixpence  from  me — send 
me  forth  an  emigrant  beggar — measure  my 
skin,  and  make  me  pay  for  the  miles  of  air 
that  surround  it."  I  drew  out  my  handker- 
chief, and  wiped  my  forehead.  It  was  of  no 
ui>e  to  go  on  in  this  way.  Went  ashore  to 
look  for  my  cart.    It  was  gone  I 

June  Wth. — Up  at  day-break.  Made  several 
hast^  calls,  just  to  say  **  good-bye."  Drove 
to  I-encburch  Street  Down  by  railway  to 
Blackwall.  Got  two  boys  to  carry  portman- 
teau, and  a  third  boy  for  one  carpet-bag, 
while  I  carried  the  other.  Saw  a  large  ship 
juKt  passing  through  the  Dock  gates.  Mind 
misgave  me  that  I  was  rather  late,  and  that 
this  was  the  Kodneyrig.  Inquired  of  a  by- 
stander what  ship  this  was.  lie  told  me  it 
was  the  Kangaroo.  I  thought  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  us  we  were  to  sail  lirst,  when 
juHt  at  that  moment  I  heard  a  voice  cry  out, 
"  Your  cart*s  safe  aboard!"  and  lookmg  up  I 
cau^Iit  sight  of  Isaac's  face,  as  he  leaned  over 
the  side  of  the  ship  as  if  upon  a  battlement 
above  me,  with  his  great  bony  chin  resting 
upon  bis  ^»ii^  set  one  upon  the  other.  Our 
eyes  met,  and  he  disappeared.  Directly  after- 
wards he  came  claml>cring  over  the  side, 
holding  by  some  black  rope-work  and  stand- 
in<;  upon  a  black  ledge,  from  which  he  stooped 
down,  lowering  one  hand  till  he  managed  to 
get  hold  of  the  portmanteau,  though  we  hod 
no  small  difficulty  in  hoisting  it  up  within  his 
reach.  The  bags  were  got  up  in  the  same 
way,  I  followed  just  before  the  ship  passed 
out  of  the  Dock  gates. 

What  fresh  confusion  was  here  I  Men  and 
women  and  children  of  all  ages  hustling 
about  with  sailors  amidst  casks  and  coils  of 
rope,  a  long  trailing  rope  with  puUies  and 
nooses  entangling  the  feet.  iJut  the  interme- 
diate deck !  The  whole  place  was  choked  up 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  and  luggage 
and  cooking  utensils.  Keached  Gravesend 
safely,  iiemained  at  a  considerable  distance 
however,  our  ship  requiring  deep  water, 
Some  of  the  passcng(.>rs  went  ashore  in  boats, 
and  a  great  many  more  came  on  board  with 
their  IriendH.  Cleared  out  enough  room  to 
lie  down  in  my  cabin  and  wont  to  bed. 

June  Vlth  to  IKUh. — Partially  insane — gone 
distracted — splitting  head-ache — nothing  re- 
tained on  Hlumach — know  no  more — except' 


that   spectral  voices    observed  that  we  bad 
touched  at  Plymouth — and  gone  kgtln. 

June  21«/. — Ate  breakfast  wiit  consider- 
able appetite,  being  first  meal  on  bojoil  unce 
leaving  Plymouth  —  indeed,  since  kaving 
Gravesend.  Fried  ham,  biscuits,  coflct.tud 
piece  of  dried  salmon.  All  went  well  r.ih 
me  during  the  morning,  and  I  even  f«U  in 
appetite  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

June  22n</.— Some  limes  it  was  said  llt^ 
were  three  hundred  paaseDgcrs  un   board  iL« 
Rodney  rig — sometimes    it   was   aidded.  \\isi\ 
this  number  was    composed   of    the    iuicr- 
mediatcs  only,  and  did  not  include  tfae  cuduv 
passengers  who  amounted  to  fifly  more  ;  ai^d 
sometimes  it  was   said  thai  th«»»e    numUr^ 
did  not  include  children,  except  in  the  ^<:n>e 
of  two  being  reckoned  only  sc  one.    Uj  tLiso 
means,  everybody  was    myf>tlfi<:d  as   to    the 
real  number  on  board.     All  1  caa  »ay  is.  that 
with  regard  to  the  children  in  arms,  who  were 
taken  free  of  charge  on  tLia  accounvthe  sur- 
prising rapidity  with  which  a  great  na&j  uf 
them  acquired  the  art  of  going  alone,  \k\\  it 
open  to  copjecture  that  far  more  were  uk«n 
up  in  arms  than  neccseary  at  the  time  of  \A- 
ing  berths  in  the  ship,  and  the  consequeiiCe  i.f 
all  these  circumstances — added  to  the  pa!]ia- 
ble  cramming  of  the  vessel  with  adult  pa^Mr:l- 
gers,  if  there  had  been  no  others — was  tb^-  u;- 
ter  want  of  all  reasonable  space  and  accomiuLi- 
dation   for  anybody.     There  was    reallT  ui* 
room  at  any  of   the  mesiy-tablos  to  t-ai'wiili 
ordinary  comfort,  and  scarcely  with  siiiiv. 
Once   or  twise    my  fork  was   nearly  ji^ktii 
through  my  cheek,  and  my  f>poon   niL.i:'.<.a 
down  my  throat.    Agi'ced  with  I.-<auc  iu  tak -■ 
our  dinner  up  on   deck   with   ua  viLt.:;iA'r 
the  weather  was    fine,  or    not     very  Uiu. 
Found  that  many  did  this  for  the  same  reisun. 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  a  better  air. 

June  Tird, — In  Bay  of  Biiicay.  Saw  Cap^ 
Finisterre.  Weather  bright  and  line.  \^\w\ 
brisk,  but  not  so  very  strong,  nor  tb-.'  ^i'a 
so  very  rough.  Kuniour  that  there  \uV': 
several  aboard  who  had  not  paid  px-.^'auc 
but  bad  secretly  got  into  the  ship  at  lira\ts- 
end  or  Plymouth. 

June  2Ath, — Still  in  Day  of  Dif cay.  >-  ^ 
rather  rough,  and  at  cross  purpose>.  but « >'•'•  <i 
moderate,  and  sky  bright  and  warm,  i",:-*^ 
to  consider  Buy  as  kind  ot  humbii,::. 

Rumour  of  secret  ])a^peDgerd  ^ihobad  not 
paid  fare  much  stronger.  Capuin  Penuy- 
sttge  reported  to  be  very  busy  oviT  a  **  lA^^^ 
of  the  ship,"  furnixbed  him  by  »Sa\tAs\\  and 
Pincher,  with  every  man's,  womau'i«,  and 
child's  name  inserted  in  the  F«pace  marked  otf 
us  their  cabin,  on  paper.  Everybody  bouu 
after  ordered  to  muster  in  rows  on  the 
poop  deck  for  examination.  About  a  sci-ie 
prepared  to  obey  ;  M)me  flatly  rvlusi'd  to  uo 
up :  some  laughed  and  treatetl  it  jocularly  : 
ami  the  majority  took  very  little  notice  oi  :^ 
or  retired  into  cabins  and  shut  door.'^. 

June  25th. — Uad  been  awoke  several  timi> 
in  the  night  by  the  rolling  and  pitching  ol  the 
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ihip,  and  the  noist  of  Che  wind,  sailor's  voices, 
and  palling  ropee.  Galled  out  to  Isaac  to  in- 
quire if  it  was  a  storm,  bat  coald  not  awake 
him.  Yerj  anwell.  Slept  till  near  tea-time. 
Heard  that  Gape  Flnisterre  was  again  in  sight 
We  were  jast  where  we  had  been  three  days 
ago  t  Rolled  about  all  this  time  to  no  purpose 
— still  we  lay,  in  the  Bay,  and  unable  to  get 
out  of  the  wretched  place. 

WEDDING  BELLS. 


Hebra.  Liix,  a  shroflf  (native  banker)  of 
AUyghur,  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India, 
had  contracted  his  only  daughter,  Luch- 
muneea,  when  she  was  five  years  old,  in  mar- 
riage with  Naneckchund,^  the  eldest  son  of 
Narein  Bysack,  a  shroff  of  Muttra.  Both 
fkmilies  were  of  the  Brahmin  caste,  and  were 
very  wealthy. 

According  to  the  Hindoo  custom,  the  bride 
when  she  becomes  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  is  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  her 
husband's  parents ;  but  Luchmuneea  did  not 
leave  her  paternal  roof  till  she  had  nearly 
completed  her  fourteenth  year.  During  tbe 
preparations  for  her  journey — a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles — there  was  great  grief  in 
her  family,  with  whom  she  was  about  to  part, 
most  probably  for  ever ;  for,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  their  marriage,  Hindoo  women  of 
good  estate  rarely  or  never  leave  their  homes, 
even  on  a  visit  to  their  nearest  relatives. 

The  equipage  in  which  Luchmuneea  was  to 
travel  was  such  as  most  native  ladles  use  on 
these  occasions, — a  long  cart,  with  a  canopy  of 
dark  red  cloth,  thioklv  wadded  with  cotton, 
as  protectiun  from  the  beat  of  the  sun  during 
tbe  day,  and  from  cold  during  the  night  The 
interior  is  lined  and  tastefully  decorated. 
This  cart  is  usually  drawn  by  huge  snow- 
white  bullocks,  their  horns  and  hoofs  fantasti- 
cally painted,  or  dyed  red,  blue,  and  yellow ; 
and  their  bodies  adorned  with  showv  trap- 
ping of  scarlet  and  gold.  Several  other 
vehicles,  containing  Luchmuncea's  retinue, 
were  to  precede  her  by  a  short  distance,  she 
having  the  carriage  which  she  occupied  all  to 
herself. 

The  Brahmin  priests,  who  are  always  con- 
sulted on  such  occasions,  had  fixed  upon  the 
hour  of  five  in  the  afternoon  as  the  most  pro- 
pitious for  Luchmuneea's  departure ;  ana  at 
that  hour  the  marriage  procession  moved 
from  the  house  of  Heera  Lall.  Little  chil- 
dren threw  garlands  of  jasmine  flowers  in  the 
wity,  and  alms  were  distributed  amongst  tbe 
numerous  poor  people  who  were  present  to 
offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  bri^*s  happi- 
ness. 

Tbe  procession  travelled  all  night,  and 
halted  next  morning  at  about  eight  o'clock, 
beneath  a  shady  grove  of  large  mango  trees, 
not  far  from  the  high  road.  It  was  here  that 
I  happened  to  see  the  bride.  I  was  attracted 
by  the  unusually  picturesque  character  of  the 
scene.    The  number  of  servants,  in  their  gay 


and  many-coloured  dresses  and  tarbans— the 
size  and  wonderful  docility  of  the  oxen — the 
variegated  gaiety  of  the  carriages — formed  a 
g^up  which  excited  my  curiosity.  On  in- 
quiring minute  particulars,  I  was  informed 
by  one  of  the  native  attendants  that  the  tra- 
veller was  Heera  Lall's  daughter  going  to 
Muttra  to  complete  her  marriage  with  Nan- 
eckchund,  eldest  son  of  Narein  Bysack.  While 
questioning  my  informant,  I  looked  towards 
Luchmuoeea's  covered  carriage,  and  beheld 
her  peeping  at  me  from  behind  a  curtain.  I 
could  only  see  her  face  and  bust  She  was  an 
extremely  pretty  girl,  and  fairer  than  any 
native  I  had  ever  seen.  Her  eyes  fringed  with 
lashes  of  extraordinary  length,  were  truly  cap- 
tivating ;  her  nose  was  prettily  curved,  her 
mouth  very  small,  with  pretty  pouting  lips  ; 
her  chin  and  throat  were  more  like  what  we 
see  in  a  statue  than  a  living  creature  ;  her 
arms,  which  were  perfectly  bare,  were  beau- 
tifully rounded,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
beiog  very  firm,  without  being  stout ;  her 
hands,  like  those  of  most  natives,  were  dimi- 
nutive and  pretty.  She  had  a  melancholy 
cast  of  countenance,  but  that  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  sorrow  she  experienced  in  leav- 
ing her  home.  She  was  decked  in  pure  gold 
ornaments  of  every  description  :  but  her  dress 
was  a  simple  Dacca  muslin,  wnich  she  wore 
in  tbe  graceful  manner  peculiar  to  women  in 
the  East  I  looked  stealthily  at  the  little 
Hiudoo  beauty  until  her  eyes  met  mine  when 
she  suddenly  drew  the  curtain  and  concealed 
herself.  As  she  did  this,  I  saw  her  blush  and 
laugh  at  tbe  thought  of  being  seen.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  did  not  wish  myself  tbe 
eldest  son  of  Narein  Bysack.  With  the  view 
of  allowing  the  Hindoo  party  to  prepare 
their  food,  I  left  Luchmuneea's  encampment 
ground  and  returned  to  my  tent 

At  about  four  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  had  begun  to  lose  his  power, 
Luchmuneea  and  her  attendants  resumed 
their  journey.  I  watched  them  turn  into 
the  road,  and  heard  the  little  bells,  which  were 
strapped  round  the  necks  of  the  bullocks, 
jingling  merrily,  long  after  the  carriages  had 
disappeared.  The  wedding  bells,  thought  I, 
of  pretty  Luchmuneea  I 

These  bells  had  not  rung  more  than  a  couple 
of  miles 'further,  when  the  procession  overtook 
a  very  old  woman,  apparently  overcome  by  ill- 
ness and  fatigue,  crying  bitterly,  and  invoking 
the  Almighty's  aid.  Her  hair  was  of  a  yel- 
lowish grey  ;  she  had  scarcely  a  tooth  in  her 
head,  and  even  the  few  that  were  left  to  her 
were  loose,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  decay ;  her 
skin  was  shrivelled,  and  hung  in  bags  about 
her  neck  and  breast ;  on  her  arms  and  legs 
there  was  barely  an  atom  of  flesh.  She  was 
nothing  but  skin,  bone,  and  nerve.  But, 
miserable  as  was  her  appearance,  she  had 
quick  bright  eyes,  and  an  intelligent  and  pre- 
possessing expression  of  countenance,  which 
served  to  heighten  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  beheld  her  lean  and  poverty-stricken 
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condition.  She  had  moreover  a  sweet  musical 
▼oice,  and  for  a  person  of  her  time  of 
life,  her  enunciation  was  pecnliarlj  distinct, 
while  the  words  she  nttored  were  remark- 
ably well-chosen. 

The  servants,  who  were  in  advance  of 
Lucbmnneea's  carriage,  passed  the  old  woman 
without  taking  notice  of  her.  The  lower 
classes  of  the  people  In  India  have  little  or 
no  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  But  the  young  bride,  who  had  a 
tender  heart,  and  who  had  also,  like  all  native 
children  in  India,  a  reverence  and  respect  for 
all  very  aged  people,  took  pity  on  the  old 
woman,  and  called  to  the  driver  to  stop  the 
carriage.  He  instantly  checked  the  bullocks, 
and  from  behind  the  curtains  Luchmuneea 
inquired  of  the  old  woman  the  cause  of  her 
sorrows  and  lamentations. 

"  Child,"  she  cried  :  "  may  God  preserve 
vou  in  safety!  I  have  a  granddaughter  in 
Muttra  whom  I  wish  to  see  before  my  death. 
I  was  walking  there,  but  my  strength  has 
failed  me,  and  it  is  my  fate  to  remain  here, 
and  eat  toe  dust  of  this  desert  May  you  be 
happy,  child  I  And  mav  your  fortune  never 
lie  bid  beneath  a  stone  I" 

"  Mother,"  said  Luchmuneea, ''  do  not  cry. 
Compose  yourself  and  take  heart,  and  you 
shall  see  your  granddaughter.  I  am  going  to 
Muttra,  and  you  shall  go  with  me.  Get  into 
the  bylee  (carriage)." 

The  old  woman  who  was  eloquent  in  bless- 
ings, Bhowered  them  down  plentifully  on 
Lucbmuncea's  head.  "  May  your  throne  be 
perpetual !  May  your  children  give  you  joy ! 
May  you  be  the  mother  of  a  line  of  kings  I 
May  ttll  the  riches  of  the  world  be  thrown 
into  your  basket!"  And  here  Fhe  kissed 
Luchmuneea-s  feet  and  pressed  her  little 
ancles,  around  which  were  heavy  golden  orna- 
ments. 

After  a  brief  while,  the  old  woman  began  to 
recount  her  history,  which  was  an  unbroken 
chain  of  calamities.  The  young  bride  listened 
with  interest  and  compassion.  The  old  woman 
then  began — for  it  was  becoming  dark — to 
beguile  the  time  by  repeating  several  lively 
stories,  relating  to  Rajahs  and  Ranees,  who 
had  lived  some  thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  driver  of  the  vehicle,  to  keep  himself 
awake,  be^an  to  sing  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
while  the  jingling  a' the  bells  on  the  necks  of 
the  bullocks  formed  an  accompaniment  to  his 
monotonous  song.  The  old  woman  then  re- 
commended the  bride  to  take  some  rest ;  and 
shampooed  her,  with  all  the  tenderness  and 
skill  of  an  experienced  nurse,  until  Luchmu- 
neea fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

The  procession  moved  on,  and  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  arrived  at  the  Havdlee 


(dwelling  place)  of  Nareln  Bywck,  which  was 
within  the  ancient  city  of  Mnttn.  The  boge 
iron-bound  boors  were  thrown  open,  and,  the 
train  admitted  in  the  court-yard,  were  again 
closed  and  bolted.  All  the  relatives  and 
dependants  of  Narein  f  except  the  hndeipoom, 
who  was  not  yet  privileged  to  see  her)  were 
there  assembled  to  welcome  LnchmnuKa  to 
her  future  home. 

The  bride's  servants,  fancying  she  kib 
asleep,  called  to  ber,  "  jBoAa,  Baba  !  awskel 
awake  I  You  have  arrived  ! "  They  &\n 
called  out.  **Boorheea!  Boorheea!  (old  wo- '^ 
man,  old  woman)  get  up,  get  op  I ''  But  then  '| 
was  no  answer. 

The  mother  of  the  bridegroom  mtbdrev 
the  curtains  of  the  vehkk.  She  looked  in, 
and  seeing  Luchmuneea  lying  at  full  Jeogth 
on  the  flooring  of  the  curiage,  she  said  to 
her,  *' My  life,  arouse  youneU  and  let  roe 
take  you  to  mv  breast."  Luchmuneea  did 
not  move  ;  and  her  mother-in-law  placed  her 
hand  upon  the  child's  shoulder :  she  found 
it  cold.  A  torch  was  lifted  up,  and  by  its 
strong  light,  the  young  bride  /ras  diseovered 
a  corpse.  She  had  been  strangled  during  the 
night,  and  the  thin  cord  with  which  bet  life  ' 
had  been  taken  was  still  uboot  her  neck. 
She  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  woman  Thag— 
the  old  hag  upon  whom  she  had  taken  pity 
on  the  road !  Her  jewels  and  golden  omft- 
ments,  for  which  she  had  been  murdered,  had 
been  taken  from  her  person,  and  Tiolence 
had  been  resorted  to,  in  pulling  her  bracelets 
over  ber  hands,  and  her  anklets  over  her  feet. 
The  old  hag  had  laid  in  wait  for  Lochmaneea, 
of  whose  departure  for  Muttra  on  a  certain 
day  she  had  acquired  information. 

After    a     few    months,     she,    witli     the  , 
whole  gang  to  which  she  beloncred,  was  ap- 
prehended in  the  district  of  Boloodshubar.   ' 
Amongst  other  diabolical    crimes  to  which  , 
she    confessed  was  this  most    cold-blooded  \ 
murder.    At  about  midnight,  she  said,  when 
the  child  was  sleeping,  she  fastened  axonnd  I 
her  neck  the  fatal  noose,  which  she  carried 
concealed    about    her    person.      The    child 
struggled  and  made  a  faint  noise,  but  it  was  ' 
drowned  by  the  jingling  of  the  bells  on  the  i 
bullock's  necks,  and  the  song  the  driver  wa^ 
singing.    When  the  deed  was  done.  Ac  Blipt  • 
quietly  from  the  back  part    of  the  e»niige,   ,; 
and  it  proceeded  on  its  way  to  Maltra.  bear- 
ing the  lifeless  body  of  the  vooag  bride, 
whose  coming  was  so  anxiously  looked  for  by 
the  family  of  her  husband. 

Thuggee  has  of  late  very  mnch  decreased 
in  India — at  least  in  those  provinces  under 
British  rule.  The  case  here  narrated  occurred 
in  the  cold  weather  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-seven. 
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WE  MARINERS    OF  ENGLAND. 

I  AXD  mj  shipmates  haTe  more  things  to 
growl  about  thaa  our  bad  lodging  in  the 
forecaptle.  Ashore  I'm  not  much  given  to 
grumbling  J  Dorothy  knows  and  can  bear 
witness  (Dorothy  does  know  and  bears 
witness)  that  I'm  not  a  grampus.  But  I 
bear  my  part  afloat  when  we  talk  ship 
matters  over,  and  if  owners  and  Members 
of  Parliament  really  want  to  know  why 
sailors  run  the  Engliui  merchant  service,  the 
forecastle  is  the  place  they  ought  to  come  to 
for  their  information.  Maybe  we're  wrong 
in  some  of  our  notions,  not  being  learned  men : 
and  when  I  plot  with  Dorothy  to  get 
somebody  to  print  a  little  of  the  common 
seaman's  mind  for  us,  I  don't  want  my  words 
to  be  taken  as  a  statement  of  what  is  wrong 
about  us ;  what  I'm  going  to  say  only  con- 
cerns what  we  think  wrong,  when,  in  our 
unlearned  way,  we  talk  the  matter  through 
between  ourselves. 

There's  an  act,  I  believe,  called  the  New 
Navigation  Act,  to  regulate  the  manning  of 
merchant  ships ;  we  get  told  about  it  some- 
times, but  it  don't  answer  its  purpose.  When 
a  ship  is  undermanned  or  manned  with 
half  tailors  and  shoemakers,  and  most  of  them 
skulkers,  the  seaman  la  worked  harder,  I  can 
tell  you,  than  he  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  very 
long  since  the  first  and  second  officers  of  the 
IndV^man  Alfred  were  charged  at  the  Thames 
Police  Office  with  deserting  their  ship  at 
Portsmouth.  They  ran  the  ship  because  they 
found  out,  after  sailing,  that  the  crew  was 
made  up  of  old  men,  boys,  and  lubbers  who 
had  been  picked  up  great  bwrgalns.  They 
took  three  hours  to  reef  the  ship's  top-sails 
off  Hastings. 

The  American  owners  know  the  value  of 
an  able  sailor,  and  they  pay  the  price  for 
him,  and  make  him  lie  contented  in  his  berth, 
because  it  if  a  berth  and  not  a  dog-hole. 
Whenever  an  American  clipper  runs  over  to 
England  with  a  freight  from  India  or  China, 
she  comes  partly  manned  with  Malays, 
Lascars,  and  South  Sea  Islanders.  Such 
seaujen  she  discharges  in  London  or  Liver- 
pool, and  fills  their  places  up  with  English 
ablebodied  salts.  Our  men  are  so  eager  to 
get  aboard  American  vessels,  that  they  pay 
premiums  of  a  pound  and  thirty  shillings  to 
Wholk  Na  168. 


the  men  who  p^et  them  berths.  The  coloured 
men  sent  adrift  from  the  American  ships  are, 
nuLuy  of  them,  hired  at  small  pay  by  the 
English  owners,  and  the  rest  are  thrown  upon 
the  streets  as  vagrants  or  crossing-sweepers. 

I  don't  know  whether  a  bill  has  not  been 
passed  lately — ^by  honourable  gentlemen  who 
know  more  of  the  grievances  tolked  of  in  the 
cabin  than  of  the  grievances  we  grumble 
over  in  the  forecastle — for  the  apprehension 
of  deserters.  Reciprocid  treaties,  I  think 
they  call  them,  were  to  be  made  with  Russia, 
Sweden,  Peru  and  any  other  states  that 
would  consent,  for  the  giving  up  seamen  like 
so  many  thieves  and  blackguards  if  they 
left  their  vessels.  To  be  sure,  under  some 
Act  good  for  owners,  there  is  a  contract  sign- 
ed, the  effect  of  which  is  in  most  cases  that  we 
may  be  dismissed  at  an^  port ;  but  never  mav 
dismiss  ourselves  withm  the  term  for  which 
we  sell  our  bodies  to  the  owner.  Ships'  ar- 
ticles and  shipping-masters  seem  to  us  to  be 
made  always  taut  one  way  and  loose  another. 
Articles  often  are  set  down  off-hand  in  this 
way,  for  "  A  voyage  from  the  port  of  (say) 
Plymouth,  to  such  place  as  the  masters  mav 
direct,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years," 
We  may  be  discharged  at  any  time  within 
two  years  and  always  at  any  place.  We 
may  be  turned  loose  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  ; 
but  we  must  never  go  loose  of  our  own  wilL 
Emigrant  ships  are  looked  after,  and  must  be 
seaworthv ;  but  merchant  vessels  may  be  sent 
out,  if  the  owner  likes,  without  a  bottom. 
Sink  or  swim,  we  must  go  with  the  hull :  we 
are  a  part  of  it  It  is  not  long  ago  that,  at 
Liverpool,  the  seamen  of  the  Seringapatanif 
knowiuK  her  to  be  unseaworthy,  refused  to 
go  out  in  her,  and  went  to  jail  instead.  The 
ship  sailed  and  on  the  second  day  put  back, 
too  leaky  to  go  any  ftirther.  But  the  seamen 
had,  meanwhile,  been  sent  to  jail,  because, 
though  they  were  right,  it  wasn't  their 
opinion  the  law  cared  about  The  law  was 
made  for  owners,  not  for  such  as  them. 
That's  our  notion  on  the  subject 

It  makes  us  laugh,  as  we  eat  chalky  biscuit 
in  our  dark  hole  of  a  forecastle,  to  hear  about 
all  this  pious  horror  of  desertion,  and  about 
sending  ships  of  war  to  Australia  and  Quebec 
to  prevent  it ;  as  if  it  was  ships  of  war  that  the 
men  wanted.  The  Americans  pay  seamen  ten 
pounds  a  month  for  the  voyage  to  California ; 
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while  owners  in  London  are  allowinglandpmen 
to  work  out  their  passage  to  Australia  at  five 
pounds  a  head,  and  enter  Bucb  men  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  crew.  As  If  this  didn't  pinch  as 
sailors,  that  do  know  something  about  sea- 
manship, sharply  enough,  we  are  sent  out 
with  two  pound  ten  a  month,  and  sometimes 
no  advance  and  never  an  allowance  made  to 
wives  or  parents.  Those  wages  are  given 
although  freights  have  advanced  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  men  hired  in  Australia  for  England 
would  not  work  a  ship  for  twice  the  money. 
Of  course,  when  we  have  got  out  to  Australia, 
we  very  often  donH  choose  to  come  home  upon 
such  terms. 

A  Queen's  ship  is  to  be  sent,  I've  heard, 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  try  and  stop  deser- 
tion at  Quebec.  Labour  lost,  1*11  wager  ! 
Why,  the  worst  craft  that  sail  upon  water 
are  the  hulks  that  go  out  to  Quebec  for 
timber.  The  men  are  knocked  np  with  extra 
labour,  working  at  the  pumps.  The  vessels 
are  neither  coppered  nor  sheathed  ;  and,  on  the 
return  voyage,  all  sorts  of  plans  are  contrived 
to  keep  some  of  them  fVom  tumbling  asunder 
in  the  sea.  The  Venus  brig  came  home  with 
as  many  as  seven  chains  pasiied  under  her,  to 
bind  her  frame  together.  Then  they  sail  badly 
— as  may  be  supposed — ^roake  long  voyages, 
and  run  short  of  provisions.  The  logs  of 
timber,  on  the  return  voyage,  are  piled  high 
above  the  long-boat,  and  washed  about  the 
deck  by  the  sea.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
crews  of  such  crafl  will  desert,  when  seamen 
can  cam  a  dollar  a  day  in  the  country  dragging 
timber :  and  when  crimps  arc  offering  them 
all  kinds  of  inducements  from  the  builders  of 
new  ships,  and  the  masters  of  vessels  bound 
to  port  for  want  of  hands.  As  for  stopping  the 
crimps  from  taking  us  in  tow  by  orders  from 
the  holystoned  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  I  should 
like  to  see  anybody  stopping  them.  There 
is  nowhere  a  stricter  river  police  than  at 
Quebec.  The  men  row  round  about  the  ships 
armed  to  the  teeth ;  they  are  up  to  every 
move  ;  and,  what  is  more,  know  all  the  crimps, 
but  still  the  work  goes  on  at  a  rare  rate  in 
spite  of  ihem. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  have  shipping-masters 
appointed  by  the  owners  to  act  between  us,  give 
us  contracts  to  sign,  to  pay  us  and  to  take  our 
receipts.  We  do  not  like  the  shipping-masters, 
for  we  see  that  they  take  more  pains  to 
secure  us  to  the  owners  than  to  see  that  we 
have  been  considered  fairly.  'Tis  a  pity  that 
we  arc  not  better  at  our  learning.  I  loiew  a 
man,  James  GlanUford  is  his  true  name,  sea- 
man of  the  Rodney,  who  found  out  when  he 
took  the  balance  of  his  wages  at  the  shipping- 
master's  office,  after  a  voyage  to  Ilobart  Town 
and  Ceylon,  that  he  had  made  a  blunder,  and 
had  been  underpaid  three  pounds.  But  he  had 
given  a  release,  and  could  not  get  the  mistake 
set  right  again,  either  by  force  or  favour.  If 
the  shipping-master  would  have  helped  him 
to  make  out  his  small  bit  of  adding  and  sub- 
tracting, he  would  have  had  his  dues.    But 


that  wasn't   the  shipping^Mter's  basiness. 
He  did  not  represent  the  foreeuitle  ioterest. 

But  of  all  Bcbemes  pat  in  fom  against  u.*i 
that  we  are  told  to  consider  for  ov  good, 
there  is  none  discussed  more  thin  vluit  w 
called  the  Registration  Act    Then  is  one 
owners'  clause  in  it  that  we  think  mla  in- 
sulting.   It  is  that  io  case  of  wreck  or  Iwa  of 
ship,  every  sonrivin^  seaman  shall  be  e&Ui\«d 
to  his  wages  only  on   the  production  d  a 
certificate  from  the  master  or  chief  sarviTin^ 
officer,  to  say  that  he  "  exerted  himself  to  ttkc 
utmost  to  save  ship,  esrgo  and  stores.''    Ii  U 
to  be  assumed  that  be  didn't  do  bis  datr, 
unless  somebody  will  step  forward  and  vouch 
for  him  that  he  did.  If  the  clause  bad  said  that 
seamen  having  been  proved  gniltF  of  neglect 
of  duty  in  the  hour  or  shipwreck  should  forfeit 
their  wages,  that  would  have  been  another 
thing,  and  not  offensive  to  as.  As  it  is,  though, 
it  is  better  for  those  by  whom  sach  clauses 
are  suggested,  do  doubt.    It  leaves  owners  a 
better  chance  of  saving  something  from  the 
wreck,  though  it  be  saved  oat  of  asoTTivor*s 
wages.    I  don't  9sy  that  I  think— heeaotje  I 
do  iict  think — that  there  are  many  owners 
who  would  use  any  ungenerous  constroclion 
of  this  clause ;  but  there  the  clause  is,  and  ve 
think  it  shows  the  spirit  of  the  law.  haaliDg 
taut  against  the  forecastle,  bat  all  a^slack  in 
favour  of  the  owners  and  the  after-cabin. 

But  the  great  fict  about  the  Registratioa 
Act  is  that,  according  to  it,  we  are  all  ticket^ni 
and   numbered;  and  without  producing  his 
ticket    a  man  cannot  be  admitted  to   em- 
ployment under  the  English  flag.    That  is  do 
grievance,  to  be  sure  ;  we  go  and  sail  under 
the   stripes  and   stars.     To  us  sailors  tbc.«e 
documents  are  so  much  lumber  ;  they  are  of 
no  use  to  OS  in  the  world.     We  mast  prodoce 
them  here,  produce  them  there,  and  Jack  has 
to  go  before  a  magistrate  if  he  sboald  Iom  his 
ticket.    Then  he  gets  another  and  p&js  a  fine 
of  from  two  to  ten  shillings  and  co&is.    The 
consequence  of  all  this  registering  and  paFS- 
porting  is,  that  when  a  man  has  once  deserted, 
be  deserts  for  good  and  idl.    If  he's  to  be 
identified  and  put  in  prison  or    fined  wa^n 
when  he  gets  to   England,  he  takes  ^ood 
care  to  remain  with  brother  Jonathan.    The 
system  costs,  I  think,  somewhere  af>oat  tr^n 
thousand  a  year,  but  the  big  rtgister  of  all 
our  names  and  ages  can  take  no  account  of 
those  who  work  their  passage  to  America,  n^r 
of  those  that  ship  aboard  Yankee  vesseVa  in 
England ;  and  loses  sight  of  those  that  quit 
seafaring  life  and  settle  down  aahore,  and  of 
those  that  die  in  the  colonies,  or  emigrate ; 
and  can't  take  note  of  any  of  the  odd  draioi 
that  have  carried  men  away  for  seventeen 
years — to  say  nothing  of  our  being  sc  ittered 
and  living  and  dying  unheard  of    by  the 
Registrar  in  all  parts  of  the  world.   ,SoI 
hope  the  list  will  be  found  important  to  the 
nation  on  the  breaking  out  of  war.    Ilowevei 
the  Register,  such  as  it  is,  mayhap  is  better 
than  no  register  at  all,  and  I  take  it  for 
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granted  that  there  are  reasons  for  all  these 
things  that  a  gentleman  from  Parliament 
coald  show  to  us,  just  as  we  could  show  to 
him,  what  manner  of  life  we  lead ;  and  not 
to  be  too  bold  in  finding  fault  with  legisla- 
tioOi  I  will  just  make  an  end  of  what  I  want 
fo  nay  by  giving  a  short  account  of  how  we 
irark  on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  having 
ihown  already  how  we  eat  and  sleep  and 
lodge. 

From  daylight  to  dark  we  are  all  busily 
employed.    The  sails,  spars,  and  rigging  are 
always  being  overhauled  and   made   right, 
as  we  sail  from  port  to  port ;  in  fine  weather 
not  an  idle  minute  is  permitted.    We  count 
our  time,  as  landsmen  know,  by  bells,  one 
bell  being  half-aa-hour.     Each  twenty-four 
hours  contains  seven  watches ;  five  watches 
of  foor  hours,  or  eight  bells  each,  and  two 
dog-watches,    of  two   hours   or  four  bells. 
These  last  come  between  four  and  eight  o'clock 
of  afternoons.    The  crew  is  then  divided  into 
two  equal  sets,  called  the  starboard  and  the 
larbourd  watch.     The   starboard   watch   is 
under  the  orders  of  the  captain  and  second 
mate,  the  larboard  watch  under  the  first  mate 
and  perhaps  a  third  mate  or  a  boatswain. 
Those  are  the  men,  and  those  are  the  hours, 
and  the  supposition  is  that  the  two  sets  of  men 
relieve  each  other  every  four  hours,  except 
during  the  dog-watchea,  when  they  shift  their 
order,  to  the  end  that  the  same  men  may  not 
always  have  the  same  watches  to  keep.    That 
is  the  supposition,  which  allows  for  every  man 
on  board  the  vessel  twelve  hours  of  work  on 
deck,  and  twelve  hours  for  rest,  food,  and 
sleep  below.    In  practice  we  have  nothing  of 
the  sort ;  ships  must  be  well  manned  that  can 
afford  to  be  content  with  twelve  hours  a  day 
of  work  out  of  the  sailor.    The  afternoon 
watch,  from  noon  until  four  o'clock,  and  the 
first  dog-watch,  from  four  to  six,  are  kept  by 
all  hands,  except  in  very  rough  weather.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  men  who  have 
stood  the  middle  night-watch  from  midnight 
until  four  in  the  morning,  turn  in  for  four 
hours,  and  at  eight  o'clock  must  be  on  deck 
again  to  take  their  turn  from  eight  to  twelve ; 
but  after  twelve  all  bands  are  Kept  on  deck 
till  six,  so  that  the  men  who  have  kept  the 
middle  night-watch  work  all  day  from  eight  to 
•iz,  except  only  by  an  hour  allowed  them  for 
their  dinner.    At  six  o'clock  they  get  diort 
rest,  because  the  rotation  being  changed,  they 
turn  in  only  for  the  dog-watch  until  eight, 
and  then  must  come  on  deck  to  go  on  keeping 
watoh  till  midnight.    Thus  each  half  of  the 
crew  takes  turn  with  a  day  of  extra  labour, 
in  which  there  are  eighteen  hours  of  dntv  and 
aixkooraof  rest,  those  hours  of  rest  not  being 
ia  one  heap  but  in  two  separate  portions,  one 
of  four  and  one  of  two  hours  only.    Even 
these  snatches  of  sleep  are  liable  to  be  inter- 
mpted  by   a  sudden  rise  of  wind,  and  that 
onwelcome  cry  that  it  blows  to  us :    '*A11 
ba-arands  reef  topsails  I    Tumble  up,  there! 
tmnble  upl " 


In  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours,  the 
men  that  have  been  overworked  get  twelve 
hours  on  deck  and  twelve  below.  The  average 
rest  allowed  to  the  sailor  is  therefore  about 
nine  hours  a  day,  in  which  he  must  get 
through  his  sleep,  meals,  washing,  clothes- 
mending,  and  other  necessary  occupations. 
This  allowance  would  be  little  enough  if  it 
were  given  in  a  lump ;  but  it  is  made  more 
insufficient  of  course  when  it  is  cut  up  into 
slices,  which,  of  necessity,  are  again  subject 
to  so  many  interruptions  and  deductions.  In 
nearlv  all  ships,  American  as  well  as  English, 
this  division  of  time  and  labour  is  adopted. 
It  wears  us  out;  it  uses  us  up  too  fast: 
and  many  an  accident  that  has  resulted 
from  a  drowsy  look-out,  or  a  discontented 
crew,  may  make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
plan  is  always,  so  much  as  it  appears  to  be, 
a  source  of  gain  to  the  owner  on  each  voyage. 
Some  masters  refuse  to  their  hands  even  the 
forenoon  watch  below,  and  keep  the  men  on 
deck  twenty  hours  one  day,  and  fourteen 
hours  the  next.    If  any  forecastle  man  could 

git  into  Parliament  from  one  of  these  All 
ands  Crafts,  I  reckon  he  would  bring  them 
in  a  sweeping  Ten  Hours  Bill.  Sea  air  has 
need  to  be  wholesome.  There  is  little  else 
good  for  the  health  of  a  sailor  in  an  Eng- 
lish trading  ship. 

I  never  saw  any  other  system  of  work  fol- 
lowed on  board  ship,  except  once  when  I  was 
in  a  Sydney  whaler,  and  we  formed  a  plan  of 
our  own  in  the  forecastle,  and  got  leave  to 
have  it  tried.  We  divided  the  twenty-four 
hours  into  three  watches  of  eight  hours  each, 
and  the  plan,  while  it  allowed  us  our  full 
share  of  rest  and  sleep,  gave  perfect  satisfac- 
tion to  the  master ;  we  returned  to  port  after 
a  very  hard  season  in  sound  health  and  in 
good  spirits,  without  having  had  one  case  of 
sickness  amonz  us  all  the  while  we  were 
away.  And  all  the  voyage  we  reckoned  our- 
selves rather  a  jolly  crew,  and  pulled  together 
with  a  will,  when  there  was  extra  work  to  do. 

A  ship  is  oft^n  in  the  best  possible  trim 
after  she  has  been  twA  or  three  months  at 
sea.  Every  chafe  has  been  perfectly  served 
with  spun-yam,  or  protected  by  rope  mats  or 
**  Scotchmen  "  (slips  of  wood  or  bamboo).  The 
old  sails  are  all  mended,  the  rigging  has  been 
completely  overhauled,  and  shrouds  and  stavs 
set  up  taut.  The  yards  are  painted,  the 
masts  scraped  and  varnished,  and  the  dcclLS 
have  been  holystoned  until  the  heads  of  the 
copper  bolts  glisten  like  overgrown  sovereigns 
that  might  have  been  dropped  upon  the  clean 
white  planks.  Every  inch  of  standing  rig- 
ging shines  with  '*  Stockholm ; "  the  bends 
and  anchors  are  blacked,  the  sides  painted  in 
grinning  Quaker  port-holes,  and  the  boat- 
swain's locker  is  full  over  the  brim  with  the 
work  of  the  men's  hands  in  the  shape  of 
gaskets,  man-ropes,  chafing  gear,  grafted 
strops,  fancy  yoke-lines,  huge  balls  of  marlin, 
house-line,  spun-yarn,  and  other  blue  watisr 
manufactures.     Then    comes    the   season  of 
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what  we  call  humbngging.  The  master 
pozzies  his  head  to  make  work  for  the  crew, 
rather  than  ease  the  watches.  To  anooyaDccs 
of  this  kind  sailors  are  more  especially  sub- 
ject in  ships  carrying  no  nasseDgers.  Pas- 
sengers are  a  check  upon  the  master ;  but  I 
have  sailed  more  than  once  under  masters 
who  have  needed  no  check  of  that  kind,  and 
who  have  been  kind  and  fatherly  towards 
their  crews.  Then,  m|nd  you,  nothing  to  do 
is  as  bad  for  most  crews  as  overwork.  Sky- 
larking and  lop-lollylng  don't  improve  a 
man*s  seamanship  ;  audit  is  well  for  him  to 
be  kept  in  regular  employ  upon  some  reason- 
able duty ;  but  that  mustn't  be  overdone.  We 
soon  get  cantankerous  and  discontented  if  we 
are  worried  with  unnecessary  orders,  and  set 
to  undo  to-day  what  we  did  yesterday,  and 
persecuted  with  petty  acts  of  tyranny,  which 
too  many  skippers  arc  able  and  glad  to 
exerciBC. 

There  is  no  help,  perhaps,  against  that  last 
trouble ;  but  there  ehould  be  help  against 
it  when  either  tyranny  or  want  of  reason- 
able care  ends  in  loss  of  limb  or  life.  If 
I  could  catch  the  ear  of  any  honourable 
member,  I  would  tell  him  here  is  a  case  in 
^hicb  we  forecastle-men  think  a  little  inter- 
ference of  the  law  much  wanted.  I  have  seen 
many  a  man  killed,  and  I  know,  and  every 
seaman  knows,  that  a  merchantman  rarely 
makes  two  long  voyages  together  without 
losing  by  a  casualty  at  least  one  of  her  hands, 
or  liaving  one  or  more  men  maimed  for  life. 
Many  of  Ihcse  accidcntrt  are  beyond  human 
prevention ;  but  a  terrible  number  of  them 
arc  produced  by  culpable  deficiencies  in  spars 
or  ri^^ging,  or  by  careless  inattention  of  the 
oflicerH  in  foolishly  exposing  men  to  danger. 
The  country  knows  wc  are  no  cowards,  and 
we  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  fine  noble 
fellows  in  command  of  trading  vessels ;  and 
tliou;;h  I  say  it,  the  country  should  take 
belter  care  of  us. 

But  there  are  some  in  command  who  arc 
not  tine  or  noble,  and  there  arc  some  good 
fellows  who  are  careless,  and  who  would  be 
more  careful  if  they  were  made  responsible 
by  tbe  certainty  of  an  inquiry  into  every  case 
of  accidental  death  on  board  the  ship.  If  a 
man  is  killed  ashore,  the  beadle  takes  it  up. 
tbe  coroner  is  informed  of  it,  and  goes  and 
sits;  the  newspapers  are  told  of  it,  and  all 
the  editors  are  down  like  boatswains*  cats 
upon  anything  they  see  foul  in  the  matter: 
faulty  machinery  gets  fined,  juries  storm  ;  and 
every  one  ashore  takes  the  very  utmost  care, 
if  only  for  his  own  sake,  to  keep  himself  from 
maiming  any  fellow-creature.  On  hoard  ship, 
how  is  it?  A  sailor  is  killed.  Down  goes 
some  such  entry  as  this  into  the  \o<^  book  : — 
*'  Kkmauks.  At  six  bells  in  the  middle  watch, 
during  u  heavy  squall.  John  Treenail  went 
out  to  stow  the  flying  jib.  The  weatber-puy 
ported ;  tbe  flapping  of  the  sail  sprung  the 
boom,  which  broke  short  off,  and  the  man  fell 
overboard.    Hove  the  ship  to,  but,  the  boats 


bein^  stowed  on  deck,  wert  viable  to  lover 
one  m  time  to  aaye  hhn.  At  Kven  bells  made 
sail :  ship  laying  her  conrve."  On  tbe  arrival 
of  the  ship  at  tbe  next  port  the  lost  man*9 
register  ticket  la  given  up  tl  the  custom- 
house, and  his  death  reported  thoe.    "  The 
Merchant  Seaman*B  Fund -'  claims  his  clothes 
and    wages,    if   no    near    relatives  tppear. 
Beyond  thore  points  no  attention  b  fhikljjto 
be  paid  to  the  matter  by  tbe  anthorifMa  The 
man's  life  in  such  a  case — a  sample  of  a  W;e 
number  of  others — ^was,  most  likely,  loil  fcr 
want  of  a  few  fathom  of  new  rope 'to  repWc 
the  worn-out  gny.    In  men-of-war,  where  IV* 
immediate  anthorities  are  more  reitponriUe, 
such  accidents  don't  happen  nearly  so  often, 
although  there  the  men  are  reqoired  to  he 
much  more  smart,  to  Asw  much  more  agilitv, 
and  to  perform,  la  fact,  laore  dangerous  climb- 
ing and  skippinfr  up  gigft    Many  merchant 
seaman's  lives  would  be  saved  every  year,  if 
there  vere  strict  iiiqairy  made  at  home  into 
the  cause  of  every  fatal  accident,  cr  serious 
bodily  maiming ;  and  if,  in  caie  of  proved 
neglect,  a  money  compensation  were  made 
payable  by  tbe  party  in  fault  to  tbe  wwmdfd 
man,  or  to  the  dead   man^s  parents,  wife, 
children,  or  friends. 

As  for  the  more  delicate  care  of  the  i>a!lor'i 
life,  in  the  way  of  attending  to  him  when  m 
sickness,  I  suppose  that  to  be,  hi  a  trading 
vessel  without  passengers  or  a  snrgeoo,  qoite 
out  of  the  question.     A  sick  sailor  at  $<-&  is 
the  lame  horse  of  the  team.     He  is  in  crtrr- 
body's  mess  and  nobo<ly's  -^'atcb.  and  b.s 
existence  is  completely  miserable.  No  licbicr 
diet  replaces  the  customary  rough  food,  aud 
the  captain  physics  bim  according  to  a  Nx'k 
'he  carries  inside  the  medicine-chest.    Some 
I  masters  have  a  taste  for  surg^^zr  and  can  f 
thiir    patients    most    unmercifully;    but  a 
blister  and  a  strong   dose  of  nits  are  the 
remeflies  most  commonly  in  use  for  all  com- 
plaints, and  when  tbev  fail,  the  sick  man  is 
happiest  who  is  left  to  bis  fate. 

I  bave  said  nothing  about  the  Twenty-tiro 
Fines  and  other  sailors*  grievances,  lieiauw 
j  Dorothy  has  hinted  to  me  that  if  I  go  thn^o^'b 
'my  list  I  shall  l)e  set  down  for  a  rf^Iar 
grumbler,  and  get  nobody  to  mind  vbat  I  am 
saying.  So  I  shall  say  no  morv.  but ;rf^  put 
it  to  any  landsman  how  he  would  like  to 
board  and  lodge  in  a  forecastle  and  ke«.*p  the 
watches  as  we  sailors  keep  tbesi ;  and  wbelliiT 
he  would  not  growl  if,  on  tbe  top  of  aU  thi." 
aggravation,  there  were  piled  coWs  of  la^-s 
tier  upon  tier  to  keep  liim  down  and  squeeie 
the  juice  out  of  him  for  owners  to  get  at  it 
more  easily. 

Had  we  iK^cn  learned  and  had  BrutasM 
among  us,  there  would  long  ago  have  been 
some  oratory  and  some  agitation  on  xhem 
matters ;  but  we  are  mostly  too  ignorant  to 
state  our  case,  and  there  'is  nobody  except 

selves  who  fairly  knows  it.     I  shall  write 
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no  more  ;  but  1  wish  that  somebodv  who  Ux)ks 
out  tor  occasions  to  do  good,  would  see  into 
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ttieae  mfttten  for  oa  and  tell  them  in  a  fresh- 
water way,  80  as  to  get  attention.  Dorothy, 
by  what  I  read,  seems  to  have  pat  down  my 
statement  very  well :  I  thank  her  for  it ;  but 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  she  coald  altogether 
take  the  brine  out  of  my*  language.  So  no 
more  at  present. 

Only,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  you  are 
thinking — and  not  without  need — about  your 
imtional  defences,  I  ask  you  whether  these 
things,  though  of  a  common  sort,  arenH  worth 
considering T  Ton  live  in  an  island,  you  know. 
You  must  nave  saUors.  How  can  you  keep 
'em  otTsol 

THE  LITTLE  OAK  WARDROBE. 

Ths  quiet  old  town  of  Abbeylands  was  on 
the  eve  of  going  to  sleep ;  several  of  the  oil- 
lamps  had  retired  from  public  life  after 
winking  in  a  mysterious  manner  to  their 
companions  to  follow  their  example  ;  the 
shops  in  the  High  Street  had  already  put 
up  their  shutters;  the  rain  was  falling  in 
torrents :  the  chimney  tops  were  veering  in  all 
directions,  as  if  performing  a  demoniac  polka 
with  the  inconstant  wind ;  a  miserable  wet 
night,  about  ten  o'clock,  and  not  a  soul 
stirring.  The  three  policemen  had  gone  home ; 
the  thicFes,  if  there  were  any,  were  afraid 
of  catching  cold ;  the  surgeon  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  country  visit  and  was  putting 
up  his  horse  in  the  little  stable  behind  his 
house ;  waiters  at  the  Pigeon's  Arms  were 
flying  about  in  all  directions  with  suppers, 
and  slippers,  and  cigars,  and  brandies  and 
waters ;  and  far  away  from  the  coflfce-room — 
not  in  a  private  apartment,  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  day — but  in  a  low,  dingy,  little 
bed-room,  which  served  him  for  parlour  and 
all,  a  young  man  was  standing  with  his  arms 
folded  across  his  breast  and  looking  into  a 
trunk  which  he  had  recently  opened.  '^  A  stock 
in  trade,"  he  said,  "  from  which  something 
may  be  made  after  all ! 

**  Yes,  from  that  small  box  may  be  evoked 
powers  as  tremendous  as  the  genie's  in  the 
Arabian  Nights — wealth  —  happiness  —  re- 
venge— and  that's  the  best  of  all  I " 

Nothing  was  visible  to  accouct  for 
these  glowing  anticipations.  The  contents 
seemed  of  the  ordinary  kind— clothes — not 
many,  nor  very  splendid  in  material ;  only 
aaoiuc  them  were  mixed  up  pieces  of  apparel 
belonging  properly  to  the  softer  sex ; 
crumpled-up  bonnets,  worn-out  old  shawls, 
fhded  eotton  gowns.  Poor  fellow  I  he  was 
periiapt  bringing  down  presents  to  an  aunt. 
Thev  eoaldn't  be  very  expensive  ones,  but  the 
kindnesB  of  the  remembrance  would  make  up 
fbr  want  of  value.  ''Hark!  ten  o'clock!-' 
he  taid,  as  the  Abbey  clock  struck  the  hour. 
"I  must  be  off,  or  the  old  rascal  will  have 
shut  up  shop.*'  He  buttoned  his  coat,  threw 
a  sporting  looking  horse-cloth  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  emerged  into  the  dusky  street  "  I 
«aw  it,"  he  said,  *'at  the  corner  of  the  stair- 
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case.  If  the  villain  hasn't  moved  it,  all  will  go 
well.  If  he  has,  how  can  I  describe  it  wiui- 
out  exciting  suspicion  ? " 

One  shop  was  open  in  the  c*'08S-road  at  the 
top  of  the  main  street  A  great  glaring  lamp 
still  flourished  in  front  of  the  window ;  under 
it,  and  sheltered  by  a  sort  of  verandah  that 
projected  over  half  the  pavement,  was  stand- 
ing a  deal  table  with  two  chairs  on  the  top  of 
it :  on  them  were  various  articles  of  crockery- 
ware,  useful  and  ornamental :  a  small  swing 
glass  marked  in  chalk  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence :  and,  between  the  chairs,  a  little  pile 
of  books,  the  lowest  being  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  and  the  highest  The  Wandering  Jew. 
Inside  of  the  dark  recess,  where  innumerable 
goods  were  piled  up  on  both  sides  of  a  narrow 
passage,  sat  a  man  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear ;  a 
ledger  lay  before  him,  which  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  read,  if  he  had  felt  so  inclined, 
with  the  aid  of  a  very  thin  and  dirty  farthing 
candle,  which  was  stuck  into  an  ink  bottle ; 
but  his  studies  lay  in  another  direction.  He 
was  absorbed  in  thought  **  After  all,"  he 
thought,  '^  what  good  has  it  done  me  ?  It 
isn't  so  great  sum  when  all's  told.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  wouldn't  ruin  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  ruined  George  Evans, 
though,"  he  began  again.  "  His  father  should 
have  kept  his  papers  better.  If  the  man  was 
fool  enough  to  lend  me  the  money,  and  lost 
my  note  of  hand,  what  business  is  it  of  mine, 
that  his  son  must  lose  the  whole  of  it  ?  Did 
I  make  the  law?  If  they  had  brought  me 
my  acknowledgment,  wouldn't  the  money 
have  been  paid?  The  lad  has  given  up 
pestering  me  with  his  letters.  I  hope  never 
to  hear  of  him  again ;  besides  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  makes  it  also  safe,  and  the  money 
by  this  time  would  all  have  been  spent ;  for  I 
hear  be  has  turned  a  reprobate,  and  gone  on 
the  stage.  This  is  a  wicked  world,  and 
theatres  are  the  schools  of  Satan.    Amen  !  " 

This  ejaculation  was  uttered  aloud,  and  was 
considered  by  the  uttcrer  of  it — the  worthy 
Mr.  Benson,  pawnbroker  and  second-hand 
furniture  merchant — the  bond  and  seal  of  all 
religious  observations.  It  was  heard  by  the 
young  man  in  the  horse-cloth  wrapper. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  not  shut  up,  sir,"  he  said, 
going  through  the  narrow  gangway  to  the 
end  of  the  room.  *'  I  want  to  do  a  little 
business  with  you." 

*'A  watch?"  said  Mr.  Benson,  opening  a 
little  drawer,  in  which  lay  a  number  of  square 
tickets  of  dirtv  paper. 

"  No ;  I  don't  happen  to  have  such  a  thing," 
replied  the  visitor.  '*I  come  to  buy  some- 
thing. As  I  passed  the  shop  to-day,  I  saw  a 
piece  of  furniture  I  require ;  a  narrow  case, 
with  drawers  in  it,  of  oak  I  think  it  was. 
Ah !  there  it  is,  just  under  the  staircase." 

"  Of  oak  indeed !  you  may  say  of  the  very 
finest  oak  that  ever  grew  in  clay.  Why.  that 
oak  would  fetch  a  large  price,  independent  of 
the  great  convenience  of  the  drawers.  I  paid  a 
pretty  sum  for  it  at    Farmer  Merriwood's 
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sale,  when  the  old  gentlemaa  died  ten  days 
since ;  it  had  been  in  his  family,  they  said, 
two  handred  years — a  Tery  fine  piece  of 
furniture,  and  dirt  cheap  at  one  pound  ten.'' 

**rm  no  great  jndge  of  these  things/'  said 
the  young  man :  but  I  have  an  annt  in  the 
towD  who  is  in  want  of  just  such  an  article. 
I  wish  to  make  her  a  present  of  it ;  and  I 
will  pay  for  it  now,  on  condition,  that  if 
she  doesn't  liice  it,  you  shall  talce  it  back  and 
supply  me  with  another  article  to-morrow 
morning." 

'*  Very  fair— that's  very  fair — ^bnt  how  can 
I  send  it  to-night?" 

"  Nay,  that  must  be  part  of  the  bargain," 
replied  the  purchaser,  counting  the  money 
into  Mr.  Benson's  hand ;  **  and  you  must  also 
give  me  a  receipt  for  the — what  shall  we  call 
it?— the  wardrobe,  with  all  it  contains;  for 
fortunes  are  sometimes  found  in  very  odd 
places,"  he  added,  with  a  smile.  ''  I've  heard 
of  chair  bottoms  being  stuffed  with  Atc  pound 
notes." 

'*  1  run  the  risk  of  all  that."  said  Mr.  Ben- 
son, writing  the  receipt,  *'  and  as  to  carrying 
it  home,  it  ain't  very  heavy.  I'll  manage 
that.    What's  the  addrera  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Truman,  number  two,  Abbeyfleld 
Lane."  replied  the  youth, "  not  a  very  elegant 
part  of  the  town;  but  the  poor  must  live 
somewhere." 

"It's  a  very  dark  ill-charactered  place." 
Baid  the  pawnbroker.  "  Couldn't  you  wait  till 
to-morrow  morning?  A  man  was  robbed 
and  murdered  there  twenty  years  ago." 

'•  Oh,  things  arc  improved  since  then,"  said 
the  vuung  man  with  a  laugh  ;  "  besides,  an  old 
chc«*t  of  drawers  is  not  so  very  tempting  a 
prop".Tty,  in  ppite  of  the  goodness  of  the  oak. 
au<l  the  time  it  was  in  Farmer  Merriwood's 
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Mr.  Benson  looked  at  his  visitor  with  doubt 
at  first,  but  he  saw  nothing  but  the  Gne  open 
countenance  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
and  ^'radually  became  satisGed  that  there  was 
nothiiij^  to  be  afraid  of.  For  one  instant  a 
thoii;;ht  even  came  into  bis  head  to  invite  the 
purctmuer  to  take  a  glass  of  gin  and  water — 
but  it  (lied  away,  like  other  good  resolutions. 

•'  It*  you  arrive  at  my  aunt*s  before  me," 
said  the  young  man.  "  say  I  sent  her  the 
wardrolje  :  but  I  hope  to  be  there  in  time  to 
receive  you."  So  saying  he  wrapt  his  horse- 
cloth closer  round  him.  and  departed. 

Mr.  Benson  looked  round  well  pleased.  He 
bad  ended  the  day  well  by  disposing  of  a 
useless  piece  of  lumber  at  a  considerable 
price.  "  He  must  be  very  fond  of  his  aunt, 
that  young  man,"  he  said,  and  if  she's  no 
better  judge  of  furniture  than  he  is,  I  wish 
she  would  come  and  deal  at  my  shop."  He 
ca8t  a  look  round — to  see  that  there  was  no 
ri^jk  from  candle  or  lamp — hoisted  the  ward- 
robe on  his  shoulder,  locked  the  door,  and 
walked  rapidly  towards  Abbeyfleld  Lane.  On 
arriving  ut  number  two,  he  knocked  pcnily 
at  the  door,  but  received  no  answer  for  some 


time.  "Why,  this  iitte^ove  that  has  ben 
empty  so  long^l  I  didat  ^aow  any  one  had  \ 
taken  it.  Where  did  they  pt  their  fumi-  f 
tnre?"  Another  knock  pn&ieed  a  motioo 
within ;  a  step  eonnded  u  the  ptnage.  and 
an  old  lady  opened  the  door.  She  seemed 
astonished  at  the  lateness  oC  the  Umi.  "  I 
was  just  goings  to  bed,"  she  tuL  '^uA  only 
sat  up  to  let  in  mj  nephew.  He  hWsger  of 
coming  than  he  aaid." 

"Hell  be  hers  immediately,''  icpXaiXr. 
Benson,  "  and  in  tiie  meantime  hMpnmcd  |; 
you  with  this  Tery  handsome  pieeeofhni-  |i 
ture.    He  has   piud   for  it — all,  eaeepttbe 
porterage — and  the  splid  oak  is  no  joke  to 
carry  on  a  night  like  this." 

"If  my  nephew  ««  here,"  said  the  oU 
lady,  "I  would  aak  jot  to  come  in  ;  bat  I'm 
a  lone  woman,  and  it  voaldn't  be  proper— 
there's  sixpence  for  the  carriage,  and  I  'm 
greatly  obliged  to  the  deirboy.  He's  always 
so  though tftil  of  his  poor  old  imt'* 

'' Pray,  ma'am,  have  yoahenVngin  (bis 
cottage?"  inquired  Mr.  BenMa;*'and  may 
I  ask  you  where  the  ftimitnre  cans  kon  ?  *' 

"  My  nephew  took  the  hoasa  fci  ne  three 
days  ago.  Some  of  the  fhmi tore  cane  by  Uie 
canal — and  the  reat  we  hope  inll  srnve  to- 
morrow." 

"  If  you  reqoire  any  additional  articles,  yoa 
will  find  the  best  qnalities  and  lowest  pnccR 
at  my  shop,"  mid  Mr.  Benson,  potting  the 
poor  woman's  sixpence  into  his  pocket.  a&<i 
resuming  his  homeward  way.  **Idoo't  like 
this,"  he  said,  as  he  splashed  up  the  Hisih 
Street  "  There's  something  curiooa  aboat 
that  old  woman.  Why  did  she  give  me  t 
whole  sixpence? — looking  so  wretchedly  pO'?r 
too?  And  why  did  she  seem  so  ddigbied 
to  lay  hands  on  the  wardrobe  ?  I'm  lorrj  I 
let  it  go  at  thirty  shillings.  The  yooD|^  foni 
would  have  g^ven  double  the  mooer — but 
I'm  always  so  sofl-hearted.  I  AtSi  nev^r  be 
rich— but  what  of  that  ?  Wealth  is  not  hap- 
piness.   Amen ! " 

He   extinguished  the   flaring  lamp  at  tbe 
fh>nt  of  his  premises :  removed  the  table  v>d 
all  that  it  contained  within  the  door,  tun^  ,, 
the  key  on  the  inside,  and  drawing  oot  fwa^  I, 
a  secret  drawer  a  bottle  of  gin.  and.  Ii7lio/rs  /' 
kettle    from  the    fire   which    had   kitb^rto 
glowed  unseen  behind  a  set  of  window  cut- 
tains  hung  over  the  model  iff*  fu.'penmon 
bridge,  he  proceeded  to    cooeoct  a  preity 
strong  tumbler,  which  he  appb'ed  to  his  \\p9 
with  the  self-satisfied  air  of «  man  who  felt 
that  he  bad  deserved    soBie  relaxation  and 
enjoyment,  after  the  laboors  ot  a  well-#f>eot 
day.    A  pipe,  also,  soon  added  its  perfume 
to  tho  happiness  of  the  position,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
son sat  like  a  great  Indian  idol.  inhaliD|:tbe 
incense  of  his  gin  and  tobacco,  blandly  soiiliof 
as  the  smoke  curled  in    gay  wreaUis  roond 
the  bowl  of  his  long  clay,  and  occasionally 
sipping  the  comfortable  potation  before  him. 
The    clocks  which  had    either  been  sent  to 
him  in  pledge,  or  were  arranged  on  different 
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brackets  for  sale,  kept  ap  a  miscellaneous 
coQcert  of  hours  fi*om  one  o'clock  to  twelve 
— for  they  were  not  by  any  means  parti- 
cnlar  in  their  notions  either  of  time  or  tune  ; 
but,  as  a  majority  of  them  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion  it  was  getting  near  midnight,  the  con- 
templative proprietor  light^  one  more  pipe, 
poured  fourth  one  other  libanoo,  and  carefully 
locked  away  the  now  half  empty  bottle  iu 
the  panetum  devoted  to  its  custody. 

Uc  watched  once  more  the  curls  of  the  smoke; 
bat  fancy  was  at  work,  and  aided  the  wreaths 
as  they  rose,  twisting  them  into  excellent 
chests  of  drawers,  or  handsome  mahogany 
side-boards,  on  which  he  expected  enormous 
profits:  into  little  cottages  they  expanded 
themselves,  which  he  felt  sure  he  could  buy 
for  very  little  money  ;  then,  as  the  candle 
began  to  burn  less  clearly,  he  saw  one  of  the 
large  puflb,  which  he  traced  with  more  than 
usual  attention,  convert  itself  into  a  bed  in  a 
dingy  little  apartment,  and  through  the  half- 
drawn  curtains  he  saw  the  emaciated  counte- 
nance of  a  dying  man.  The  fire  uttered  a 
little  sound  at  this  moment,  as  the  coals  col- 
lapsed to  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and  he 
thought  the  noise  it  nuule  formed  itself  into 
words  from  the  old  man's  lips :  "  I  lent  him 
the  money,  George — two  hundred  and  thirtv 
pouudK.  1  have  lost  the  note  of  hand  :  but  if 
he  doesn't  pay  it  he  is  a  villain,  and  will 
repent  it  when  the  hour  comes  on  him  as  it 
do'jH  on  me  now.'' 

"Nonsense!  folly!  madness!''  cried  Mr. 
Benson,  pushing  back  his  chair,  and  hurry- 
ing the  tumbler  to  his  lips.  *' Would  the 
man  have  me  give  money  to  every  person 
that  chose  to  say  that  he  had  lent  it,  with 
nothing  to  shew  for  it    but   a  white-faced 

dying  old Hal — a  carriage  at  my,  door  at 

this  hour !— a  knocking  I — ^who  can  it  be?  Some 
one  in  distress— come  to  arrange  about  pawn- 
ing the  family  plate  ;  a  countess,  perhaps,  to 
pledge  the  family  jewels— coming,  coming !'' 
He  opened  the  door  and  peeped  out  through 
the  fulling  rain.  A  carriage,  covered  with  |pud 
and  dripping  with  wet,  waA  at  the  kerb-stone. 
The  driver  let  doMm  the  steps  and  a  lady 
tript  lightly  across  the  sloppy  pavement  and 
entered  the  shop.  "  The  carriage  will  wait," 
she  said  ;  "  turn  the  key  and  double  lock — ^for  I 
have  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you." 
Ifr.  Benson  said  nothing,  but  went  up  the 
narrow  gangway  with  the  flickering  candle  in 
his  hand,  followed  by  his  visitor.  He  set  down 
the  light,  and  looked  carefully  into  the 
woman's  face.  It  was  flushed  and  excited ; 
the  eyes  flashed  with  great  brilliancy,  and  her 
lips  qaivered  with  agitation — a  tall  masculine 
woman,  plainly  dressed,  and  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  some  strong  feeling. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Benson,  the  pawnbroker  ?" 
ihe  said. 

**  I  am ;  and  dealer  in  second-hand  fur- 
niture, books,  statues,  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  clocks,  watches,  wearing  apparel, 
and  double-barrel-guns." 


"  You  attended  the  sale  at  Farmer  Merri* 
wood's  last  Wednesday  7 

"  I  did." 

"  Did  you  buy  it  T" 

"What?" 

"  I  forgot.  I  haven't  told  you.  I  won't  tell 
you.  What  did  you  pay  for  all  the  articles 
you  bought  at  Cecil  Green,  at  Farmer 
Merriwood's  ?" 

''  I  got  tolerable  bargains,  ma'am ;  I  don't 
deny  that — the  familv  all  dispersed — no  near 
relations.  I  paid  for  all  I  had  there  a 
matter  of  fifteen,  or,  perhaps,  twenty  pounds." 

"  Will  you  make  me  out  a  list  of  them  ? 
— transfer  them  at  once  to  me  ? — and  I  will 
give  you  two  hundred  across  the  table." 

Mr.  Benson  looked  at  the  woman  as  she 
spoke. 

**  No,  madam,"  he  said, "  two  hundred's  too 
little.  If  it's  worth  two  hundred  to  you,  it's 
worth  a  deal  more  to  me." 

"  We  won't  fight  about  that.  What  did  you 
buy? — beds?  sofas?  drawers? — let  me  see 
the  list." 

He  took  from  a  wire  that  hung  from 
the  cross-bar  of  his  desk  the  auctioneer's 
account. 

The  woman  gazed  at  it;  and  on  coming 
near  the  end  started.  **  Yes,"  she  said,  "  here 
it  is.  What  do  you  ask  for  all  ?  But  tush ! 
I  want  nothing  but  one  small  article.  Keep 
the  rest  of  the  trash.  Give  me  the  oak  ward- 
robe with  the  four  drawers  in  it,  and  I  will 
give  you  what  you  demand.    Come  I" 

"  I  can't,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  turning  pale, 
and  trembling  with  agitation.  "  It*s  gone — 
sold — delivered — lost." 

"  Fool !"  cried  the  woman.  "  You  have 
rui ned  me  and  yourself.  That  wardrobe  would 
have  enriched  us  both.  Why  did  the  villains 
not  advertise  the  sale  ?  I  would  have  come 
to  it  if  I  had  been  dying.  Can  you  recover  it  ? 
Who  bought  it?  VVill  money  tempt  them  to 
sell  it  again?  Tell  me  the  name  of  the 
purchaser,  and  I  will  get  posisession  of  it 
yet." 

"  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  person. 
I  think  it  was  a  clergyman's  wife  from 
Ipswich — or,  no.  I  think  it  was  a  Liverpool 
gentleman  who  was  going  out  to  America : 
but  if  be*s  not  sailed  it  might  be  possible — 1 
don't  say  it  would — to  recover  the  furniture 
still." 

"  Give  me  his  address.  I  will  go  to  Liver- 
pool myself— to  America — anywhere." 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  got  back  without  so 
much  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  after  a 
pause.  "  But  why  are  you  so  very  curious 
about  a  common  chest  of  drawers?  I  ex- 
amined it  very  carefully,  I  assure  you  ;  they 
are  nothing  but  ordinary  oak — ^no  secret  re- 
cesses— no  hidden  springs ;  there's  surely 
some  mistake  about  it." 

"  There's  no  mistake.  Did  you  take  out  the 
drawers  when  you  made  your  examination  ? 
Did  you  turn  the  top  one  upside  down  ?  Did 
yon  see  that  the  bottom  was  thick  and  heavy, 
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—that  it  was  double  ?  That  it  might  contain 
document«,  notes,  a  will,  rcccipte,  acknow- 
ledgments?" 

"No,  1  didnH  turn  it  out.  I'm  an  un- 
suspicious, innocent  man— grossly  imposed 
on — ruined.    Amen  !" 

The  pa^Tibroker  seemed  so  overcome  that 
the  woman  was  melted.  **  Hear  what  I  tell 
you,"  she  said.  "If  we  arrange  matters 
together,  we  may  yet  be  rich.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  you  will  share  with  me  whatever 
that  drawer  contains!" 

**  What  does  it  contain?"  inquired  Benson 
in  a  whisper.    "  Does  it  contain  anything?" 

•'Why  do  I  offer  you  hundreds  for  it?" 
inquired  the  woman  ;  *•  but  I  will  tell  you  all. 
Did  you  know  Farmer  Merriwood  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't  say  1  knew  him.  I  once  sold 
him  a  second-hand  saddle  ;  and  he  made  some 
row  about  the  stuffing  coming  out.  I  had  to 
let  him  off  for  half  the  price  agreed  on." 

**  It's  like  him — harsh,  cold,  selflsh — so  I 
was  told,  in  his  latter  ycar:^  He  was  different 
long  ago — very  different," 

"  I  didn't  know  him  then,"  replied  Mr. 
Benson. 

'*  I  did,"  continued  the  woman ;  "  but  no 
wonder  he  changed  ;  for  misery  was  in  his 
heart,  and  disgrace  fell  on  his  family.  These 
thin;;s  change  a  man's  temper." 

"He  was  well  to  do  in  the  world,"  said 
the  pawnbroker  ;  "  churchwarden  and  high- 
way commissioner.  I  never  heard  of  any 
dlngrace." 

"  Some  people  didn't  think  it  so.  He  had 
a  daughter  ;  twenty  years  ago  people  called 
her  beautiful.  She  was  his  only  child.  She 
was  t>eautiful,  at  all  events,  to  him.  Her  name 
woi*  Caroline.  How  nhe  loved  him!  how  she 
attended  to  all  his  wishes,  and  read  to  him, 
and  played  on  the  piano  to  him,  and  was 
everything  to  him,  and  so  playful,  and  so 
kind  !  We  all  loved  her." 

•'  Did  yon  know  her?" 

*'  Did  I  know  her  ?  I  knew  her  from  the  time 
of  it>r  birth.  I  was  a  distant  relation.  Cousin 
Janet  they  called  me,  tiiough  1  was  their  paid 
servant ;  but  the  word  cousin  was  better 
than  all  their  wages.  So  we  went  on  for 
years  and  years,  I  tukin^^  care  of  the  house  ; 
rhilip  Merriwood  attending  to  the  farm,  and 
Caroline,  the  delight  of  us  both.  •  Don't  you 
see  what's  coming,  old  man  ?  You  must  be 
dull  as  this  wretche<l  room  you  live  in,  if 
you  don't  guess  what  followed.*' 

♦•  I  can't,"  said  Mr.  Benson.  "  I'm  trying, 
I  can't.    Amen !" 

*•  Not  when  I  tell  ycm   that  the  Marquis 

of ,  but  never  mind  his  name,  it  is  best, 

perhaps,  omitted  ;  but  he  had  a  son — his 
ehlest  son.  Lord  Rostock— dashing,  gay,  but 
kind — oh,  kind  and  generous,  like  a  knight  of 
old  ;  he  saw  her,  saw  Caroline  ;  was  struck 
with  her  beauty — who  wasn't? — got  to  speech 
of  her,  spoke  her  fair,  won  her  heart;  the 
old  story — the  old  story !  Love  rules  all. 
Hearts  break ;  but  fools  till  up  the  places  of 


those  who  perish.     Ahl  once — Hwas  ia  Se^ 
tember,  twelve  yean  ago — dw  came  to  me, 
and  said  *  Cousin  Janet,  do  yon  think  my 
father  a  forgiving  man?' — ^'Ot  course,  my 
darling,'  I  said.     *  He  Is  a  Chriilfian.' — *But 
will  he  forgive  a  person  for  getting  above 
him  in  the  world,  for  leaving  the  rank  he 
moves  in?  Ha,  ha  I*  she  added,  with  %  beau- 
tiful, wild  laugh.    '  What  would  he  thick  if 
he  had  to  stand  with  bts  hat  off  as  he  m  me 
going  up  the  chnreh  path,  and  asked  hon  107 
lady^ipwas?    Woafdo^t  it  be  charminito 
be  a  lady  ?'     I  told  her  no,    or  tnmcd  the 
talk,  or  gave  her  wIm  advice.     I  forget  what  ij 
I  did ;  it  was  so  pretty  to  see  her  walking  ap  ' 
and  down  the  floor  of  her  bedroom,  flirting  om 
of  her  slippers  as  If  it  were  a  fan,  and  swayiDj^ 
about  firom  side  to  aide  m  if  she  had  a  coort 
train  to  her  robe.     And  lU  the  time  ifbe  was 
only  in  her  night-gown,  and  showed    her 
pretty  naked  feet.'-' 

*'And  what   happened?  CcU,  eh?   con- 
sumption ?" 

"  No— elopement — ruin— death'.  She  wa/i 
missing  one  morning  that  same  wath.  and 
Philip  Merriwood  never  held  vp  ha  head. 
He  seemed    to   know    what  had  htfipeiied 
without  being  told.     He  never  asked  tor  her, 
and  when  a  letter  was  put  in  his  hands  a  kv 
days  after,  signed  by  Caroline,  and  telling  bim 
that  she  was  about  to  be  mairied^to  be  a 
lad^ — ^rich   and  grand — bat    kind  itill.  aad 
lovmg  to  him,  he  tore  the  paper  into  tweutj 
pieces  and  said  '  fool !  fool  !*  " 

"  And  so  she  was,"  said  Mr.  Benson.    *'  He 
didn't  marry  her  ?'^ 

"  No,  and  she  never  wrote  again.  S<>  tho 
hoM9e  was  dark  and  dismal  ;  Philip  Mt-rri- 
wood  went  into  the  bedroom  that  bad  l*et'c 
hers,  and  seized  the  little  oak  wardrok*  vbt-re 
she  had  kept  her  clothes.  He  empti'.-d  (he 
drawers  on  the  floor,  and  orden'ii  mc  to  ^ 
remove  the  frocks  aud  stockings,  and  the  bkc 
silk  jacket  and  the  pink  batin  f^lip.  and  all  \ 
the  things,  and  throw  them  into  the  firo.  It  , 
was  an  old  piece  of  furniture,  and  had  'oelonsrd  | 
to  bis  people  for  bu  ml  reds  of  years.  It  W  n 
once  been  the  place  ^  here  he  kept  his  s^trri't  U 
papers  ;  his  leases  and  bonds  and  parclioi^^  // 
were  all  in  the  front  drawer,  but  in  ttr  top 
one  there  was  a  false  bottom  ;  there,  /t  i"*c 
thickness  of  the  wood — he  kept  the  tbiag^  he 
cherished  most : — the  letters  tbMt  had  past 
between  him  and  Sophia  •  FeJton.  his  wife, 
before  they  were  married ;  tfcp  l«»t  letter  she 
wrote  to  him  when  she  was  dying  *,  the  ftrs! 
copy-book  of  Caroline  when  she  was  Vearnlng 
to  write  ;  the  little  notes  she  sent  him  whta 
she  was  at  school.  So  when  he  had  tom^-d 
all  Caroline's  clothes  out  of  the  drawer.^  be 
opened  the  secret  ledge ;  and  how  he  read, 
and  cried,  and  read  again  !  We  couldn't  p't 
him  down  to  dinner,  and  when  he  came  be 
ate  nothing.  A  month  passetl,  and  a  Ion:; 
time  passed,  and  when  half  a  year  wa^  coce 
and  gone,  there  came  a  letter  one  day  with  a 
'  great  crest  upon  the  seal — a  marquis's  en::'. 
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they  call  it — and  when  it  was  opened  Farmer 
Merriwood  saw  it  was  flrom  joang  Lord 
Rostock,  whose  father  had  just  died  and  left 
him  all  the  estates.  Caroline,  he  said,  was 
provided  for,  and  happ^ :  but  as  he  felt  that 
he  owed  some  reparation  to  the  father  he 
enclosed  him  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  a 
thoasand  poonds." 

«<  Bless  me ;  what  a  generons  noble  gentle- 
man/' exclaimed  the  pawnbroker.  "She 
must  have  been  a  canning  gipsey — what  a 
fortunate  man  Farmer  Merriwood  was!  '^ 

"  How  he  trembled  as  he  held  out  the  thin 
piece  of  paper,  bis  lips  moving  evidently 
with  curses  on  them,  bat  no  sound  being 
nea*'d !  '  CTousin  Janet,'  he  said  at  last,  *  come 
with  me  upstairs ;  you  shall  witness  what  I 
do?  We  went  up  and  to  my  surprise  he 
went  into  what  had  l>een  Caroline's  bed-room. 
*  This  is  a  thousand  pound  note,'  he  said, 
'  which  that  ruffian  thinks  will  reconcile  me  to 
shame.  I  won't  touch  it,  and  I  won't  let  him 
have  it  back — to  employ  it  perhaps  in  tempt- 
ing some  one  else.  If  the  girl  he  took  away 
ft-om  me  is  ever  in  want,  you  will  know  where 
to  And  money  for  her  support  It  shall  lie 
beside  all  the  other  things  that  remind  me  of 
her  behaviour.  No  one  shall  touch  it  till  I 
die.'  And  so  saying  he  pulled  out  the  secret 
drawer  at  the  top,  and  laid  the  note  length- 
ways on  its  back,  and  shut  it  up  with  a  bang, 
and  gave  me  the  silver  pin  that  touches  the 
spring.  From  that  hour  no  one  has  ever 
opeu<  d  it,  and  there  it  lies,  with  the  printed 
face  upwards,  a  bank-note  for  a  thousand 
pounds.'' 

"And  I  sold  it  for  thirty  shillings?" 
shrieked  Mr.  Benson,  ''to  a  miserable  old 
woman — a  ruined  man !  I've  lost  a  thousand 
poundfl.  The  young  man  was  too  much  for 
me.  I  hated  him  from  the  first — but  vengeance 
will  pursue  him  for  his  iniquity.    Amen  ?  " 

"  And  why  was  the  sale  so  hurried  ?  "  con- 
tinued Cousin  Janet  **  1  left  Cecil  Green  six 
years  since,  but  I  have  kept  the  spring-opener 
carefully— careftiUy.  I  heard  he  was  ill — he 
wrote  to  me  that  he  did  not  expect  to  live 
long,  and  that  all  was  as  he  had  left  it  in  the 
drawer.  I  couldn't  get  up  from  Yorkshire 
for  some  days.  In  the  meantime  he  died,  and 
was  buried,  and  the  fhmiture  sold,  and  the 
money  lost  Go,  give  what  sam  you  like, 
but  get  me  back  that  wardrobe,  and  we  shall 
divide  the  money." 

*'  Equally  ? "  exclaimed  Mc  Benson,  start- 
ing up ;  "  where  is  that  silver  pin  ?  Give  it 
me — it  is  not  too  late  to  make  the  attempt  to- 
night" 

**  Oh  yes,  it  is,  though,"  said  the  woman. 
ril  ke«p  the  key.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to 
recover  the  wardrobe ;  or,  if  you  will  tell  me 
the  purchaaer's  address " 

•*  No,  no — I'll  keep  that  to  myself,"  replied 
the  pawnbroker  with  a  cunning  look.  "  We'll 
open  it  in  presence  of  each  other." 

''I  will  be  here  at  nine  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,'' baid  Cousin  Janet  "  We  understand  the 

*  * 


arrangements — it's  getting  on  for  one  o'clock 
—good  night"  So  saying  she  slipt  along  the 
gangway,  and  got  once  more  into  the  carriage. 

"  What  a  fool  to  think  a  drawer  can't  be 
opened  with  a  hatchet  in  the  absence  of  a 
silver  pin  1 "  said  Benson.  "  Amen !  Grood 
night'' 

The  rain  continued  all  the  night  through. 
Mr.  Benson  heard  it  as  he  lay  awake  flooding 
on  roof  and  garret  window.  As  soon  as  the 
dawn  began  to  force  its  way  through  the 
watery  air,  he  sprang  up  and  put  on  his 
clothes.  Ri^dly  he  pursued  his  way  to 
number  two.  Abbey  field  Lane,  and  Btaoding 
before  the  door  felt  his  pockets  that  the 
rouleaux  of  golden  sovereigns  were  safe — for 
he  fancied  the  sight  of  the  yellow  metalwould 
have  more  effect  than  a  mere  promise  to  pay, 
or  even  a  roll  of  notes.  They  were  all  right — 
three,  of  a  hundred  pounds  each.  He  knocked. 
"  Is  Mr.  Truman  down  stairs  yet  ?  '*  he  asked 
through  the  key-hole.  There  was  no  answer, 
but  in  a  short  time  he  heard  the  rap  of  a 
small  hammer.  He  knocked  louder — and  the 
rat,  tat,  tat  of  the  hammer  ceased.  The  door 
was  opened.  The  person  who  opened  it  was 
Mrs.  Truman's  nephew. 

"  Hallo ! "  he  said,  ''  who  expected  to  see 
you  at  such  an  early  hour  ?  " 

"  Business,  my  dear  sir.  I  find  I  made  a 
little  mistake  last  night  I  sent  your  dear 
aunt  the  wrong  article.  I  hope  the  old  lady 
is  well." 

"Yes,  she's  very  well,"  said  the  nephew, 
"  a  little  tired  with  sitting  up  so  late,  but 
delighted  with  the  wardrobe,  I  assure  you. 
I  was  just  trying  to  fit  the  drawers  a  little 
closer.    The  top  one  seems  loose." 

''I  find  the  want  of  it  destroys  the  set," 
said  Mr.  Benson :  **  would  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  give  it  back  to  me?  I  will  replace 
it  with  the  best  article  in  my  shop." 

**By  no  means,"  replied  the  youth.  "I 
haven't  had  time  to  rummage  it  over,  yet.  I 
told  you  fortunes  were  sometimes  found  in 
old  family  furniture." 

There  was  a  long  pause ;  Mr.  Benson  was 
forming  his  calculations.  He  recommenced 
the  conversation  in  a  whisper,  urged  his  plea 
with  all  the  eloquence  in  his  power;  and, 
finally,  was  again  seen  proceeding  through 
the  falling  rain  with  a  richly-endowed  ward- 
robe on  his  back.  Hurriedly  trotting  up  the 
High  Street  he  dashed  into  his  shop,  set  his 
burden  on  the  ground,  tore  the  top  drawer 
out  upon  the  fioor,  and  saw  a  small  piece  of 
paper  pasted  on  the  back.  Was  it  the  thou- 
sand pound  note?  He  rubbed  his  eyes — he 
looked  closer — and  he  read  the  three  following 
words : — "  Quits.    George  Evans." 

''  Not  a  bad  stock  in  trade,"  said  the  same 
young  gentleman  whom  we  encountered  at 
the  beginning  of  this  story.  Aunt  Truman 
and  cousin  Janet  all  at  once,  as  he  (for 
George  Evans,  the  young  actor,  had  played 
all  three  parts)  replaced  certain  articles  of 
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female  apparel  in  his  tnmk  in  the  little 
bed-room  of  the  Pigeon's  Arms.  *' There 
goes  in  my  aunt's  little  black  mantle.  There 
goes  in  Cousin  Janet's  crumpled  bonnet. 
When  I  have  paid  for  the  hire  of  the  cottage 
in  Abbeyfield  Lane,  and  the  carriage  and 
the  wardrobe,  and  the  sixpence  to  old  Benson 
for  bringing  it  down,  I  think  it  will  leave 
that  old  ruffian's  conscience  clear,  for  he  will 
exactly  have  paid  me  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  he  borrowed  from  my  (atiier, 
with  interest  for  nine  years.*' 

THE  FLOWING   OP   THE  WATBRa 
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**  To  eooclode  b  •  nokt 

As  I  lay  in  peace  profound. 
In  the  dawn,  I  heard  a  sound 

Like  the  noise  of  many  foontaiBi^ 
Which,  self-freed  from  Icy  obalna, 
AidtMl  by  the  oonqnering  rainsi 

Leap  and  triumph  down  the  mowiUdna 

I  lookM  out,  and  found  it  sa — 

Fresh  from  the  Eastern  lands,  the  ^ow 

Of  the  young  day,  newly  risen. 
Struck  the  hills  a  golden  blow— 
They  that,  but  a  day  ago. 

Like  the  wall  of  some  black  {nlson, 
Stared  against  my  windows,  showing 
Nothing  moving,  nothing  growingi 

Nothing  save  those  crags  and  stones 

Which  are  the  world*8  gigantlo  bonee: 
But  the  waters  now  were  flowing, 
And  the  loosen'd  brooks  and  fountains 
Made  strange  movomonts  on  the  moontalnA; 
Till,  with  the  continual  gliding, 
An<l  tho  lapsing,  and  tlie  sliding, 
And  tlio  watery  revolving. 
All  the  sharp  peaks  scem'd  dissolving^ 
And  the  rocky  hardness  streaming 
Into  rivers  soft  and  gleaming, 
That  pour  on  with  ceaseless  motion 
To  the  over-abiding  ocean. 

Tlie  frost  was  dead,  the  frost  was  slain, 

Tho  warmth  of  tho  heavens  was  felt  again ; 

And  the  cartli,  that  so  long  had  pined  and  star¥*d-~ 

Till  the  hills  and  tho  trees  and  the  flckis  seemM  carvM 

In  cold  black  marble,  heavy  and  grim, 

And  proteAque  as  tombstone  cherubim, 

(Except  when  the  Bun  sloped  down  to  his  rest, 

And  reddened  tho  pine-trees  out  in  the  west,)— 

Old  mother  Earth,  with  glad  new  cheer, 

Laugh'd  in  the  lace  of  the  baby  Tear. 

nor  two  months'  spell  at  last  was  brokea 

Out  of  the  forosts,  warm  and  deep. 
The  voice  of  tho  wakening  birds  haid  spoken, 

And  the  waters  leapt  from  their  Winter  sleep. 
They  felt  the  electrical  breath  of  Spring 

(Who  was  yet  fiir  off  on  the  southern  plains) 
Strike  downward  through  the  innermost  ring 

Of  tlte  crystalline  ice  that  bound  their  veins : 
They  felt  the  touch  of  that  viewlees  Hand 

Which,  over  the  arch  <tf  the  starry  spheres^ 
Id  motion  regular,  smooth,  and  bland. 

Rolls  tho  days  and  the  weeks  and  the  month*  and  tb« 
years;  — 

And  they  bunt  iaU>  being  Uke  joyftal  teara 


From  Uieir  Ttrgin  ehamboi,  aecniiDd  ftr. 
From  stalactite  paJacea,  qoadBtlj  peari*d. 
From  ceils  of  granlt«  and  cavca  of  sps, 

From  the  ooeMn-beart  of  the  orttU  vwU^— 
Out  of  the  pores  of  a»e  sparkling  gMiai 
They  eame  with  an  eartbHtwakaoinf  i 
Throbbing  -with  eneify,  lo^  wtth  ^ee, 
Dancing  in  music  down  to  the  < 


What  restless  gleamfng;  twinkHng;  fl«fal^l 
What  windings  twfadi^  meeting  elaahlBg! 
What  curve  and  bwbj  and  gentle  fHaj 
Of  waters  bending  ersry  way! 
What  rounded  Hneal  wImI  ammj  lirttl 
What  grace  and  ioftne«t  ftok^d  wftb  mlgfat  I 
What  ehange  fhim  tbo  htfitOiidl,  dnmb 


Bi^ 


The  Winter  grej  had 

Like  a  ghost  before  the  bnwIlMlTij  (laj 

The  young  Spring  time  ftoai  a  wanner  cUiao 

Murmnr'd  In  my  heart  like  it^va; 

And  the  mode  of  tliat  gtadaea 

Mini^ed  with  the  billowy  maflw; 

As  two  voices  sabtly  blended 

Down  the  current  of  one  song 
Float,  by  many  eeboea  tended— 

An.tfichantment  deep  and  Strang 
The  shaken  air  meUumght  ww  iMb 
With  tlie  sounds  of  a  removM  Hft^ 

Beyond  tho  lesiy  Summer  lytay; 
And  the  waves  still  hurried  by. 
Underneath  the  Bonis  great  ey% 

With  a  multitodiaoDB  cryta^ 
February  hung  his  head ; 
March  was  coming  in  his  stead  ; 
And  the  frost  lay  in  its  shroud. 
And  the  world  was  bright  and  knuL 


WOLF    NURSES. 

TiiK  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  befoi: 
Aucklod  by  a  wolf  is  accepted  as  fkboloas ; 
but  the  following  statement  is  strictlj  true. 

Iq  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  some  ten  yean 
ago,  a  male  child  of  about  eigbteen  months  old 
was  missed  by  its  parents.  It  was  nipposed 
to  have  been  carried  away  and  devoured  Ij 
the  wolves,  which  are  very  plentiful  in  Va\ 
part  of  the  world.  Every  winter  nnmbor*  of 
children  are  destroyed  by  these  animals,  not 
only  in  Oude,  but  in  our  own  proviocffio'^^ 
north-west 

About  seven  years  after  the  child  was 
missing,  a  man  who  gained  his  UreUhood  by 
shooting  in  the  jungles  saw  a  wolf  and  several 
cubs,  and  with  them  an  anima/sucb  as  be  bad 
never  seen  before.  It  was  like  a  boy,  but  ran 
upon  all  fours.  The  man  fbUowed  tbe  animal, 
but  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  it :  bf 
traced  it  however,  to  a  dco,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  succeeded  in  taking  the  animal, 
alive.  It  barked,  or  rather  snarled  and 
growled  like  a  wolf,  and  attempted  to  bite 
its  captor.  The  she-wolf  and  her  cub?  fol- 
lowed the  man  for  some  distance,  aodsever&l 
times  showed  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  rc{)cu<' 
the  animal ;  but,  as  the  man  was  armed,  they 
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did  DOtTentore  to  attack  him,  aad  at  last 
ihej  returned  to  the  jungle. 

The  animal  was  exhibited  at  Lucnow,  and 
caused  some  sensation.  It  was  eventually 
handed  over  to  one  of  the  authorities  (an 
English  ofllcer)  who  had  a  cage  made  for  it. 
That  it  was  a  human  being  no  one  could 
doubt,  though  it  never  stood  erect,  and  never 
uttered  any  sound  except  a  growl,  or  a  hoarse 
bark.  It  refused  every  description  of  food 
that  was  cooked  for  it,  and  would  only  eat 
raw  flesh,  which  It  would  devour  voraciously. 
Clothes  were  made  for  it ;  but  it  tore  them 
oflf  with  its  teeth.  A  rank  smell  issued  from 
tbe  pores  of  its  skin,  and  its  skin  was  covered 
with  short  thin  hair.  The  smell  was  that  of 
the  wolf,  by  whom  it  had  been  brought  up. 
It  was  very  partial  to  haird  bones,  and  would 
chew  and  digest  them  as  a  dog  would.  In  a 
word  this  animal  had  adopted  all  the  habits 
of  its  foster-mother— the  she-wolf.  Crowds 
of  natives  every  dav  came  to  look  at  the 
strange  creature,  and  at  last  the  woman  who 
had  lost  the  child  was  among  the  spec- 
tators. By  certain  marks  upon  the  animal 
she  recognised  in  it  her  mhning  oflbpring ; 
but  she  was  bv  no  means  anxious  to  have 
it  restored  to  her.  On  the  contrarv,  she  re- 
garded it  with  extreme  horror  and  dli^^t. 

Every  means  were  resorted  to,  to  tame  the 
boy ;  but  without  effect.  Sb*it  up  in  his 
iron  cage,  he  seemed  to  pine,  and  would  never 
touch  food  until  forced  to  do  so  by  the  pains 
of  hunger.  It  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
let  him  go  out  of  the  cage ;  for  he  was  as 
savage  as  any  wild  beast  of  the  desert. 
Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  teach  him 
to  speak ;  but  he  uttered  no  sounds  beyond 
those  already  mentioned.  Ue  lived  for  about 
a  vear,  and  became  in  that  time  a  perfect 
living  skeleton.  Just  previous  to  his  death 
he  said  a  few  words,  which  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  him  understood  to  be  these,  '*  Seer 
durd  kerta,^*  (My  head  aches.) 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a 
wolf  having  brought  up  a  young  child,  whom 
it  had  carried  away  from  its  parents.  Some 
fourteen  months  ago  an  animal  was  taken 
in  the  district  of  Mozuffernui^ger,  and  brought 
to  the  station  of  Meerut.  It  was  a  boy  of 
about  five  years  of  age,  and  a  more  revolting 
sight  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
were  as  hard  as  the  hoofti  of  a  horse.  His 
movements  were  as  nimble  as  those  of  a 
monkev,  and  not  unlike  those  of  that  animal. 
Several  English  dogs  which  saw  this  child 
riiewed  a  disposition  to  attack  and  destroy  it 
(thii  was,  of  course,  prevented),  while  the 
child  in  return  snarled  at  the  dogs,  and 
shewed  its  teeth,  as  though  it  were  upon 
these  weapons  that  it  would  rest  its  defence. 
This  boy,  too,  like  the  one  taken  in  Oude, 
refused  to  eat  anything  but  animal  food — 
uncooked ;  nor  would  it  touch  even  that 
in  the  presence  of  a  human  being. 
In  the  provinces  suljected  to  British  rule, 


a  reward  of  5  rupees  (10  shillings)  is  given  for 
every  dead  wolf,  by  the  magistrate  under 
orders  from  the  Grovernment.  The  natives, 
however,  usuallv  contrive  to  bring  them  alive 
to  a  station,  where  they  allow  gentlemen's 
dogs  to  worry  them  to  death — for  a  consi- 
deration in  money — previous  to  taking  them ' 
to  the  maffistrate  and  claiming  the  reward. 
The  sport  is  no  doubt  a  very  cruel  one — tied 
up  as  the  wolf  generally  is— but  people  have 
little  sympathy  for  a  beast  who  will  often 
enter  the  hut  of  a  villager  by  night  and  carry 
away  a  child  from  its  mother's  side.  These 
depredations  have  of  late  years  become  less 
frequent  than  they  were  formerly,  and  ere 
long,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  they  will 
be  of  very  rare  occurrence— albeit  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  race  may  be  regarded  as 
hopeless. 

BEET-ROOT  SUGAR. 


If  you  happen  to  travel  in  the  month  of 
December,  as  I  did,  towards  the  dull,  clean, 
respectable,  well-built,  wealthy  and  highly- 
fortified  city  of  St.  Quelquechose,  you  will 
observe,  as  you  approach  it,  a  good  many 
fields  in  the  outskirts  decplv  scored  with  long, 
black,  parallel  trenches  and  mounds  of  earth, 
looking  like  waves  that  had  been  suddenly 
arrested  upon  the  surface  of  a  muddy  sea. 
On  closer  inspection,  the  fragments  of  leaves 
and  roots  which  arc  lying  about  will  inform 
you,  that  the  seeming  waves  of  mud  are  really 
stores  of  beet-roots  which  have  been  earthed 
up  to  protect  them  from  the  frost.  The 
quantity  of  beet-root  which  we  see  thus  stored 
in  the  course  of  a  mile  or  two  is  enormous. 
You  would  say  there  was  enough  to  fatten 
all  the  bullocks  In  France.  But  that  is  not 
their  destination.  They  are  intended  to  feed 
a  stomach  whose  digestion  is  ten  times  oh  rapid 
as  that  of  the  hungriest  ox  in  Christendom. 

Three  short  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
arriving  at  St.  Quelquechose,  you  reach  the 
pleasant  and  populous  village  of  Coquille. 
Many  of  the  cottages  are  placed  iu  abrupt 
hollows,  which  are  in  truth  the  holes  from 
which  quantities  of  stone  and  chalk  have 
been  removed  and  carted  away.  A  little 
further  on,  you  pass  a  chateau,  with  its  bright 
green  park,  its  avenues  of  elm-trees,  its 
ornamental  water  almost  in  English  stylo, 
with  swans,  and  a  bridge,  and  a  tall  grove 
in  the  back-ground.  From  behind  tbe  grove 
rises  a  mingled  vapour,  the  blackest  of  smoke 
and  the  whitest  of  steam.  That  vapour  is  the 
breath  which  snorts  from  the  nostrils  of  the 
monster,  for  whose  greedy  maw  and  for  whose 
fastidious  palate  that  vast  amount  of  vegetable 
diet  is  prepared.  Concealed  behind  the  clump 
of  elms  stands  a  Suererie^  or  Factory  of  beet- 
root sugar.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket 
for  M.  Legrave.  the  proprietor ;  so  if  you 
like,  we  will  stop  down,  and  have  a  look 
at  it  We  shall  see  such  a  sight  as  is  not  to 
be  beheld  throughout  all  Euglaud,  at  auy 
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price  :  nor  in  France,  except  in  winter-time, 
and  wblch  therefore  is  unseen  by  the  migoritj 
of  toarists.  Bat,  to  avoid  retracing  our  steps, 
we  will  finish  onr  investigation  of  the  beet- 
root ground,  before  proceeding  further. 

A  group  of  men,  women,  and  boys  are 
removing  the  earth  at  the  end  of  that  ridge, 
and  are  carting  away  the  roots  to  the  Factory. 
You  observe,  they  are  neither  the  same  kind 
as  the  mangel-wurzel  grown  in  England  to 
such  enormous  weights  for  cattle-feeding,  nor 
as  the  garden  beet  which  we  eat  in  our  winter 
salads.  Sugar  might  be  made  from  mangel- 
wurzel,  as  It  might  from  turnips,  but  the 
juice  is  comparatively  poor ;  and  the  extra 
evaporation  and  cooking  required  would  in- 
crease the  expense  ruinously.  These  are 
much  smaller,  and  sweeter :  cut  a  slice  off, 
and  chew  it,  and  you  will  taste  the  difference. 
The  roots  are  mostly  of  a  light  pink,  with  a 
few  yellow  ones  intermixed.  But  the  variety 
which  enjoys  the  highest  repute  in  France 
for  its  yield  of  sugar,  is  the  white  Silesian 
beet  High-coloured  roots,  like  the  garden 
beet,  give  extra  trouble,  especially  towajrds  the 
close  of  theseason«  to  make  their  sugar  white. 

In  order  to  be  independent  of  other  fanners 
for  his  supply,  M.  Legrave  grows  all  his  own 
beet.  It  is  desirable,  too,  to  have  some 
control  even  over  the  early  growth  of  the 
root,  because  the  manner  in  which  that 
is  conducted  has  considerable  influence  on 
the  puccces  of  the  manufacture.  The  manur- 
ing of  the  land  ought  not  immediately  to  pre- 
cede the  sowing ;  for  it  is  found  that,  although 
tbc  land  oiiglit  to  be  in  good  heart  to  grow 
productive  8ugar-l>cet,  the  manure  must  be 
well  rotted  and  incorporated  with  it  some 
time  previously.  Experience  has  also  proved 
that  beet  grown  on  land  which  has  been 
folded,  or  too  highly  manured,  gives  unusual 
trouble  to  extract  the  sugar  from  it  In  a 
factory  in  the  environs  of  Douai,  where  tbcv 
had  used  some  beet  grown  on  a  spot  on  which 
a  quantity  of  old  plaster  had  been  spread, 
the  result  was  that  more  nitrate  of  potash 
than  sugar  was  forthcoming.  Some  sugar- 
makers  have  grown  their  beet  on  the  same 
land  for  five  years  in  succession,  without  any 
senBible  inconvenience ;  but  still  it  is  better 
to  alternate  the  crop  with  barley  or  spring 
wheat,  to  avoid  the  evils  arising  from  fresh 
manure.  You  now  begin  to  understand  what 
a  delicate  piece  of  business  it  is  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  One  single  hitch  or  flaw  in  the 
process — and  a  great  many  are  possible — 
spoils  the  whole. 

The  storing  of  the  roots  by  earthing  them 
up  is  the  mode  most  usually  employed  ;  and, 
although  we  do  not  see  any  little  straw  chim- 
neys ia  the  ridge,  to  renew  the  air,  and  pre- 
vent the  mass  from  heating,  they  nevertheless 
would  bo  a  wise  precaution,  and  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  heaps  were  large 
as  well  as  long,  or  if  the  roots  were  in  the 
least  bruised.  The  earthing-up  plan  answers 
well ;  yet,  if  the  same  spot  of  ground  is  used 


to  store  beet  on  two  or  three  jtarB  ia< 
sively,  Texatloas    conseqaeBcci  ue  apt    to 
follow.    The  very  earth  reiiiaiiiin|iregiiated 
with  the  seeds  of  noidoos  fermeiiliil^Qii. 

Another  method  of  preeerring  the  loota, 
which  is  more  costly  at  the  oatsetyhu  which 
is  80  Buccenful  as  to  be  adopted  by  muy  large 
establishments,  ie  to  stoore  them  in  etrered 
buildings.    This  plan  completely  saves  t^em 
from  the  ii^ories  of  frost,  bot  does  not  empt 
them  from  those  of  fermentatioo  ;  great  cue 
is,  therefore,  taken  to  maintain  corrents  of  kt 
throughout   the    accannlation   of  Tegeubk 
matter.  But,  on  either  plan,  the  roots  dorafer 
change,  and  decrease  is  utility,  to  a  certsiiL 
extent,  in  spite  of  evcfy  precaatloo.     The 
amount  of  sugar  obtwMd  becomes  less  in 
quantity  and  Inferior  in  qsdity  as  the  season 
advances.    The   temperatne  of  the   season 
itself  has  something  to  do  with  it,  a  miid 
winter  beingmnch    less  fvrasnble  than  a 
hard  one.    When  the  crown  begiis  to  shoot 
its  leaves,  the  juices  of  the  root  ut  nnch  leas 
valuable.    This  winter  of  1852-S  hMiltered 
the  quality  of  the  beet  by  at  least  a  aontb. 
That    is,   the   joice    obtained   ia  imsry 
has  lost  the  same  proportion  of  ivctteea 
as  it  would    in  the    February  of  an  Qui- 
nary year.    One  process   alone  can  prereat 
this  serious  inconyenlence  ;  and  that  is,  to 
dry  the  roots  immediately  they  are  taken  oot 
of  the  ground.    The  French  hope  to  be  able 
to  dry  beet-root  on  the  spot  where  it  isgroim. 
and  to  deliver  it  like  so  much  wheat,  to  be 
worked  at  any  time  of  the   year,  at  a  n*>t 
utterly  ruinous  price.    But  the  problem  yet 
remains  to  be  solved. 

The  chesnut  mare  who  dragged  us  hitber 
Is  unharnessed  from  her  cabriolet,  and  it:  re- 
galing  herself  with  a  quarter  of  oatj  and  a 
Ave  pound  bunch  or  haXt-botte  ofbar—«  besce 
doubtless  our  rustic  expression  of"  looking  for 
a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.''  While  ehe  Is 
enjoying  herself  in  her  stable  at  Coqmlle,  we 
will  go  and  have  a  peep  at  H.  Legrave's 
Sugar-house. 

We  pass  through   gates  inscribed  i^itb  a 
prohibition  to  enter — a  defence  which  h^iks 
much    worse  than  it    bites — into  a  i^ori  of  ; 
square   farm-yard.     Crossing  that,  an  opta  >. 
door  admits  us  into  the  factory  itself.    /.«x4-  ';. 
iog  Grst  to  the  right,  and  then  to  tbe  kfi.  we   il 
perceive  that  tbc  two  wings  are  appn^priatcd  U 
to  different  processes,   comprisfojr   tbe    two   i' 
great  partH  of  the  whole  opentioa,  namely.  I 
the  extraction  of  the  juice  from  the  rooU,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  juice  after  its  exiractloo. 
In  front  of  us  is  the  passage  leading  to  tbe 
fifteen-horse  steam  engine,  which  occupies  a 
central  position  amidst  the  whole.    All  tbe  ; 
heating,  and  boiling,  and    forcing,  and  era-  ' 
poration  is  effected  by  steam,  and  not  by  . 
fire.    There  is  the  least  possible  of  fctcbmg 
and   carrying    in    the    establishment.     Tbe 
steam-engine  does  all    the    hardest  of  tbe  ' 
labour,  and  only  requires    to   be   fed  and 
tended.    And  the  juice,  from  the  moment  it 
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ifl  Mjaeezed  out  of  tbe  roots  to  the  time  when 
it  reposes  in  the  crystallizing  vats  laden  with 
brilliant  particles  of  sngar,  is  made  to  flow 
backwards  and  forwards,  np  stairs  and  down 
stairs,  through  pipes  connected  with  the  boilers 
and  the  engine ;  so  that  the  workmen  at  their 
respective  statioos  have  aothing  to  do  but  to 
turn  a  few  cocksy  to  receive  weir  material, 
and  to  send  it  about  its  busineDs  as  soon  as 
they  have  done  what  they  want  to  do  with  it 

The  existence  of  the  beet-root  sugar,  manu- 
factured in  France,  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar 
policy  of  Napoleon  L,  which  is  a  matter  of 
history,  and  which  we  have  no  time  to  discuss 
now.  The  production  of  native  sugar  owes 
ita  developement  to  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  of  1812,  which  fostered  it  by  granting 
nnmerons  immunities.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  as  a  vast  amount  of  capital  has 
been  sunk  in  the  trade,  on  the  strength  of 
that  decree,  an^  sudden  alteration  of  the 
sugar  duties,  without  compensation,  would 
be  an  act  of  gpreat  iiyustioe  towards  the  manu- 
fkcturers  who  have  so  invested  their  property. 
They  would  fairly  be  entitled  to  a  recompense, 
were  such  a  change  likely  to  happen — which 
it  is  not.  Immense  pains  and  ingenuity  have 
been  bestowed  in  France  on  the  manuracture 
of  beet-root  sugar?  but,  after  all,  it  still 
remains  very  up-hill  work.  The  French 
themselves  confess  that  if  the  rich  produce  of 
the  cane  were  treated  by  an  equally  skilful 
process,  it  would  yield  immediately  sugar  as 
beautiful  and  as  pure  as  the  whitest  refined 
sugar  from  beet.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
science  which  has  been  at  woric,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  manufacture  of  natire  sugar 
is  still  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  per- 
fection. A  great  dilBculty  is  that  the  process 
fails  if  it  is  not  completed  with  the  utmost 
rapidit}[.  A  slight  fermentation  of  the  pulp 
or  the  juice  would  ruin  all.  Consequently 
the  factory  goes  on  full  gallop,  nightand  day, 
weekday  and  Sunday,  without  the  least  cessa- 
tion, from  the  time  the  first  beet-root  is 
brought  to  the  building  to  the  hour  when  the 
very  last  one  has  yielded  its  quota  of  sugar. 
At  Coquille,  the  season  runs  from  September 
to  the  beginning  of  March.  To  show  the 
proportion  of  human  and  machine  labour 
employed;  this  fifteen-horse  steam-engine  finds 
work  for  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  boys, 
who  are  divided  into  two  relays  of  fifty  each, 
and  whose  day'»-work,  therefore,  is  twelve 
hours,  exclusive  of  the  two  half-hours  allowed 
for  break&st  and  dinner.  The  men  earn 
fh>m  five^d-twenty  to  thirty  sous  a  day ; 
the  women,  fifteen.  But  higher  wages  than 
these  are  paid  at  Lille  and  other  busy  towns 
of  the  Department  du  Nord.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  unhealthy  in  the  trade,  and  no  more 
danger  than  is  incurred  by  other  people  who 
have  to  do  with  steam  and  fire. 

The  first  step  in  making  beet-root  sugar 
Is  to  clean  the  roots.  This  is  sometimes 
effected  by  scraping  them  with  a  knife,  but 
mostly  by  washing  them  in  a  large  hollow 


wooden  cylinder  turning  on  an  axis.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  season,  it  is  better  to  look 
them  over  one  by  one,  by  hand,  and  to  cut 
out  every  decayed  speck  and  spot.  To  leave 
any  such,  would  cause  fermentation  of  a  nature 
I  the  most  destructive  to  the  process.  Two 
I  systems  of  extracting  the  juice  are  employed, 
neither  of  them,  at  present,  thoroughly  satis- 
factory, each  having  its  own  peculiar  incon-  * 
veniences.  One  mc^e  is,  to  subject  the  roots, 
in  the  state  either  of  pulp  or  thin  slices,  to  a 
methodical  washing  with  hot  or^old  fluid.  Tbe 
plan  of  washing  (which  comprises  maceration) 
does  not  succeed  so  well,  but  is  necessarily 
the  only  one  that  can  be  employed  upon 
dried  beet-roots.  The  oldest  and  most  general 
method,  and  that  employed  at  Coquille,  is  to 
I  reduce  the  roots  to  pulp,  and  then  subject 
them  to  strong  pressure.  In  short,  the  two 
acts  of  rasping  and  of  squeezing,  present  us 
with  the  raw  fa«et-root  juice. 

The  juice  of  the  beet-root,  as  it  grows, 
is  contained  in  a  multitude  of  minute  cells 
which,  united  together,  form  a  compact  sub- 
stance, or  cellular  tissue.  In  this  state,  even 
a  very  powerful  pressure  would  extract  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  fluid.  It  is  highly 
important  therefore,  not  to  apply  the  pressure 
till  all  the  cells,  or  at  least  a  great  number  of 
them,  have  been  ruptured.  The  juice,  then, 
will  run  out  of  itself,  and  easily  obey  the 
squeezing  process.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
rasping  or  grinding  the  roots. 

We  will  first  go  into  the  very  outer  apart- 
ment of  the  right-hand  wing  of  the  factory. 
It  is  a  large  bam-like  room,  with  wide  open 
doors,  through  which  the  people  are  carting 
in  beet,  and  depositing  it  in  heaps  upon  tbe 
floor.  On  one  side  a  large  wooden  trough, 
filled  with  water,  has  one  end  joining  an 
opening  in  the  partition  wall.  In  the  trough, 
three-quarters  under  water,  are  a  couple  of 
cylinders  which  are  made  of  strong  wooden 
splines,  and  are  kept  turning  and  turning  ever- 
lastingly by  the  ever  handy  steam-engine.  Note 
too,  that  the  axes  (or  axises?)  on  which  they 
turn,  are  not  horizontal,  but  slope  considerably 
towards  the  aperture  in  the  wall,  so  that  the 
roots  are  naturally  shaken  that  way.  Four 
or  five  farm  lads  amuse  themselves  by  throw- 
ing beet-roots— one  by  one,  or  two  by  two— 
into  the  trough,  so  that  they  shall  tumble  into 
the  water  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder. 
It  is  ^ry  good  fun — nearly  as  good  as  catch- 
ball.  Many  an  Enelish  boy,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  his  (Christmas  holidays,  would 
be  delighted  to  come  here  for  an  hour  every 
day,  and  toss  beet-roots  into  that  rumbling 
splashing  entrance-hole.  There  is  a  short 
ladder  leading  up  to  the  trough,  so  you  may 
mount  aud  peep  in.  But  His'  very  muddy 
and  sticky ;  take  care  you  don't  slip.  The 
lads  are  polite  enough  to  suspend  their  game 
for  a  moment,  supposing  that  you  don't  care 
to  be  snowballed  with  beet-root.  Rumble  and 
splutter  go  the  revolving  cylinders.  This  first 
part  of  the  process  is  not  hard  to  understand. 


We  now  return  to  the  other  aide  of  the 
wall,  and  insinuate  ourselves  amidst  a  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  boys,  and  a  lot  of  black 
iron  things,  which  keep  moring  about  mono- 
tonously. The  crowd,  however,  is  orderly 
and  stationary.  Every  one  is  In  his  place  ; 
every  one  can  do  what  they  have  to  do  almost 
without  stirrine.  First  observe  the  opening 
in  the  wall,  and  yon  will  there  see  the  lower 
ends  of  the  two  cylinders,  ^rgllug  amidst 
their  muddy  liquid,  and  turning  up  the  beet- 
roots, which  irt>w  look,  really,  quite  clean 
and  Sundayfled.  From  the  hole  where  they 
are  thus  disgorged,  there  starts  an  inclined 
plane  of  planks,  a  fbw  feet  broad,  on  whoue 
sloppy  surface  are  standing  some  young  ladies 
with  their  petticoats  tucked  up  to  their  knees, 
and  some  younz  gentlemen  with  their 
trowscrs  shortened  in  similar  style.  Their 
office  is  to  assist  the  passage  of  the  beet-root 
with  short  raises,  and  to  send  it  slipping  on 
its  way  down  the  inclined  plane.  At  its  bottom 
arc  other  lads  ond  lasses,  who  help  to  push 
the  roots  into  a  sort  of  dark  open  throat  or 
maw,  which  looks  as  frightful  a  cavity  as  the 
jaws  of  Behemoth  or  the  Kraken.  They  arc 
effectually  aided  by  some  big  iron  things  like 
hammers,  which  instead  of  beating,  only  push, 
and  are  therefore  properly  styled  pous$oirt. 
The  good  steam-engine  keeps  them  constantly 
going ;  the  people  hare  only  to  give  them 
something  to  push.  You  have  witnessed  the 
cramming  of  turkeys  and  geese,  and  this 
seems  au  exas;gcrated  nightmare  of  the  prac- 
tice. Ar  soon  as  the  beet-roots  are  swallowed, 
^011  can  hear,  though  you  cannot  see.  that  it 
18  all  over  with  them  in  no  time.  They  do 
not.  lilcc  the  maudralce,  send  forth  dolorous 
wailings,  but  there  is  such  a  whislcing  and  a 
crunching,  that  you  feel  that  mince-meat  is 
nothing  to  them.  From  a  hole  cut  in  the 
bottom  of  that  great  iron  stomach,  they  flow 
in  the  shape  of  a  greyish,  pinkish  pulp,  all 
tattered  and  torn,  and  thoroughly  dis-gested. 
A  shallow  sort  of  cistern  receives  the  misera- 
ble mess.  And  now,  quick's  the  word,  my 
men  and  boys.  Spring-heeled  Jack,  and  light- 
Angered  Dick  arc  the  only  chaps  for  the  next 
job.  The  voice  of  the  sluggard  here,  if  he 
began  to  complain,  would  soon  get  gagged 
with  a  nice  little  bit  of  beet-root. 

On  one  side  of  the  cistern  stands  a  man 
with  a  wooden  shovel ;  on  the  opposite  side 
is  a  boy  with  a  woollen  bag  in  his  hands.  Boy 
opens  mouth  of  bag ;  then  holds  out  bag  to 
man.  Man  whips  two  or  three  shovels-full  of 
pulp  into  bag — not  too  much,  for  fear  it 
should  split  the  next  half-miuutc.  When 
bag  is  sufficiently  Glled,  flrst  boy  hands  it  to 
second  bov.  Second  boy  vanishes.  Presto  ! 
first  boy  hojds  out  another  bag ;  which  is 
filled,  and  vanishes.  And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
The  trick  is  managed  thus—there  is  u  third 
boy  to  hand  ba^  in  a  proper  position  to  llr.st 
boy,  and  there  is  a  fourtii  boy  to  run  and  fetch 
bags  for  a  third  boy  to  hand  to  first.  The 
little  men  ore  a^i  completely  portions  of  a 


complicated  machine,  bs  are  the  poshers,  the 
cylinders,  or  the  strong-digestive  intfttomacb. 
Everything,  machines  and  men  are  contrived 
to  act  with  lightQing-like  celerity. 

Now  let  as  follow  second  boy  with  Us  bag 
of  pulp.  He  has  only  n  step  to  take.  Close 
at  bis  elbow  are  two  large  iron  presses, ote  to 
be  going  on  with  the  prvsping  while  the  «iib^ 
is  being  packed  with  pnlp  to  be  prcffci 
Second  boy  lays  liag  of  palp  at  bottom  oC 
press.  Another  boy  coren  it  with  a  thi&  > 
iron  plate  of  the  Rame  size  as  tbe  prew  and  '', 
the  bsg.  Second  boy  Iiys  another  bag  aT  .i 
pulp  on  the  plate ;  other  boy  covers  it  with  !< 
another  iron  plate.  And  so  on,  till  tbe  pile  |' 
is  complete.  Then  tbe  steam-engine  begins 
to  squeese,  and  the  bcet-rooljaice  to  trickle 
down,  like  so  much  coloured  water  from  a 
rock.  Taste;  it  is  verv  tvtet,  and  not 
unpleasant.  Yon  may  fill  your  fUiI.  if  yoa 
like  to  carry  off  a  sample.  Bol  it  vill  not 
keep,  be  assured  of  that ;  othennic,  these 
good  folks  woold  not  be  so  much  in  a  \anj 
which  never  ceases. 

As  soon  as  the  juiee  is  all  expressed  tarn 
that  pile,  alternate  boys  remove  the  plilci 
and  Imgs.    The  plates  are  ready  to  pack  pRA  \\ 
No.  2 ;  bat  the  bags  have  to  be  emptied  of  'i 
their  refuse,  before  they  can  be  u^ed  again. 
They  are  therefore  banded  by  some  boyi  to  a 
party  of  women  perched  on  tbe  top  of  a  walU 
who  shake  out  ihe  exhausted  pulp  over  ibc 
precipice  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  «'h«r<: 
we  lose  sight  of  it;    the  bags    immedlatelj 
find  their  way  back  again  to  the  first  bor  acj 
the    man  with  the  shovel,  at  the  cistc>ra  of 
fresh-digested  pulp. 

All  mysteries  arc  interesting,  so  tfai*  reaJir 
shall  have  the  solution  of  a  g^rcat  one.     Our 
temporary  home  being  some  leagneii  d:5?aflt 
from  St.  Quelqnechose,  Coquille.  and  tbe  .sneat 
Suererie  district,  we  bad  been  sadly  pozzlird 
by  certain  carts  which    pa«isod  our  windows 
from  time  to  time.    They  were  filisd  v;ih  a 
greyish  broken-up  substance,  a  sctminc  mix- 
ture of  a  whity-browQ  paper  and  sand.    AVbat 
could  it  l)c  ?    Nobody  know.    Was  it  manurf. 
or  was  It  some  incomprchen^blc  chemical  f^r 
some  fanciful   factory?      But    onf  day.  vf 
lighted  upon  a  barge,  or  bar^ue-fnW.  aid  tt^ 
guardian  of  the  treasure  kindly  inforsM  us 
that  it  was  the  residue  of  hcet-sneir-Bjakir.ji,   ■ 
It  was  the  same  pressed  pulp  which  thf  women    'a 


h 


are  now  tossing  over  the  wall.  Tb?  object  of 
its  conveyance  was  to  fatten  bailocks.  M. 
Legrave  sells  a  little  of  his  residue,  but  not 
much ;    he    uses  it  himself.    He    has    two 


hundred  head  of  cattle  fatting  upon  his  pre- 
mises, besides  sheep  and  pig?*,  and  tbrv 
readily  eat  this  dry  beet-root  biscuit.  A  M. 
de  Mesmay,  after  his  bnps  of  pulp  came  frora 
the  press,  bad  them  subjected  to  the  action 
of  steam.  Dy  this,  the  pulp  was  swoUoii.  the 
fragments  ot  still  unbroken  cellular  t"..o>u.- 
were  torn  asunder,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  more  | 
juice  WHS  obtained,  by  making  the  haj;^  : 
_   under;;o  a  second  pressing.     But  what  would    j 


bo  thus  gained  in  one  way  woald  be  lost  in 
toother.  A  too  thoroughly  exhausted  residue 
would  be  rejected  by  animals.  The  grains  at 
Barolay's  brewery  have  been  squeezed  so  dry, 
that  pigs  would  not  eat  them. 

The  juice  which  streams  from  the  iron  press 
is  caught  in  a  reservoir,  and  is  then  forced 
npBtairs,  to  undergo  the  </tf/e£a/ton,  or  clari- 
fication, which,  lilce  everything  else  here,  is 
the  better  for  being  done  in  double-quick 
time.  We  will  follow  it  cltsely, — though  not 
through  the  pipes.  We  turn  to  the  left 
wing  of  the  boilding,  mount  a  ladder,  and  on 
a  flrst  floor  or  stage  find  a  row  of  boilers  much 
like  orer-sifed  Irettle-drums.  The  man  who 
clarifies  is  at  hia  post ;  his  implements  are 
^w  and  simple ;  a  burning  lump,  though  it 
is  daylight,  a  metal  table-spoon,  a  sort  of  rake 
to  stir  up  his  broth  with,  and  two  large  buckets 
or  seaux  full  of  lime  and  water,  like  thick 
creamy  white-wash.  Look  into  the  boiler,  and 
yon  will  see  nothing  but  a  large  copper  worm 
or  serpentina  coiled  at  the  bottom.  You  ob- 
serve, however,  that  two  pipes,  each  provided 
with  a  tap,  or  robinet,  enter  his  kettle-drum, 
one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom. 

Our  clarifler  turns  the  npper  tap,  and  in 
rushes  a  stream  of  beet-root  juice  in  its  na- 
tural 8t:ite,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  sole  clarifying  agents 
which  he  employs  are  heat  and  lime.  Alum 
is  sometimes  used ;  others  attain  their  end  by 
means  of  snlphnnc  acid,  either  alone,  or 
together  with  lime.  When  the  cauldron  is 
really  full,  or  before,  the  lower  tap  is  turned  ; 
and  in  comes  the  steam  raging  through  the 
worm.  The  time  to  add  the  lime  is  when  the 
liquor  is  so  hot  that  you  can  hardly  bear  your 
hand  in  it.  But  we  have  not  to  wait  long  ; 
the  steam  does  its  work ;  the  scum  is  already 
rising.  When  the  soup  is  hot  enough,  the 
clarifier  pours  into  it  a  whole  bucketful  of 
white-wash  and  half  another,  stirring  them 
well  up  with  his  rake.  He  is  careful  not  to 
put  too  much ;  because  too  much  lime  gives  an 
offensive  taste  to  the  erystallizable  sugar.  If 
he  does  not  put  enough,  the  clarification  will 
be  imperfect  How  is  he  to  know  exactly  ? 
He  tests  it  thus.  He  takes  a  spoonful  of  the 
boiling  liquid,  cools  it  with  his  breath,  and 
inspects  its  surface  by  the  aid  of  his  lamp. 
He  is  searching  for  something  which  he 
cannot  find  yet  The  other  hidf-bucket  is 
therefore  added,  and  well  rinsed  out  After 
another  boil,  the  spoon  is  again  filled,  cooled, 
and  inspected ;  and  on  its  surface  is  a  net- 
work of  fine  threads  like  a  spider's  web.  You 
can  see  it  voursclf :  take  another  spoonful, 
and  verify  the  test  All  the  substances  which 
have  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  heat  and 
the  lime  are  thus  woven  together,  and  arc 
sent  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  scum.  It 
is  now  at  least  five  or  six  inches  thick,  and 
the  juice  which  bolls  up  through  it  is  clear 
and  amber-tinted.  It  will  do;  the  steam  is 
turned  off,  the  boiling  ceases.  The  liquor 
escapes  through  the  iK)ttom  of  the  boiler  ; 


and,  to  save  waste,  the  very  scum  which 
remains  is  pressed  in  woollen  bags,  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  raw  pulp. 

The  three  next  steps  which  the  syrup  has 
to  take,  although  equally  curioua,  are  not  in- 
teresting to,  and  are  almost  unseen  by,  the 
casual  visitor.  These  are,  the  first  filtering 
through  noir  animal y  or  ivory  black  ;  the  first 
evi^ration  ;  and  the  second  filtering  through 
ivory  black.  In  the  year  181 1,  M.  Figuier, 
of  Montpcllier,  first  made  known  the  powerful 
bleaching  properties  of  charcoalprepared  from 
bonea  At  Coquille,  the  ivory  black  is  manu- 
factured upon  the  spot.  The  bones  are  put 
into  round  iron  pots,  placed  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other  to  exclude  the  air,  and  so  calcined 
in  a  furnace.  When  burnt  enough,  they  are 
ground  to  the  requisite  size  in  a  sort  of  coffee- 
mill.  Were  they  red  instead  of  black,  thev 
would  not  be  unlike  a  heap  of  coarse  gravel. 
Besides  this  first  furnace,  there  are  two  others 
of  different  construction  to  re-calcine  the 
ground  bones  which  have  already  served  as 
filters.  They  are  then  used  again,  a  certain 
portion  of  fresh  ivory  black  being  mixed 
with  them.  Where  all  the  bones  come  flrom, 
deponent  doth  not  say.  It  is  said  that  fields 
of  battle  in  general,  and  that  of  Leipsic  in 
particular,  have  been  ransacked  for  raw  ma- 
terial to  make  noir  animal  with.  At  Co- 
qnille,  they  profess  to  reject  any  Christian 
bones  that  fall  into  their  baking  pots.  '*  But, 
Monsieur,"  asked  the  superintendent,  inno- 
cently, "  Do  you  think  that  makes  much  dif- 
ference? Bones  are  bones,  as  far  as  ivory 
black  is  concerned.'^  What  a  consolation  to 
think  that  the  lump  of  sugar  which  sweetens 
your  coffee  has  been  brightened  by  infiltration 
through  the  remains  of  your  enemies  I 

After  filtering,  evaporating,  and  filtering 
again,  the  clarified  and  concentrated  fluid 
flows  into  the  boiler,  where  it  is  to  undergo 
its  last  cooking,  or  euite.  The  man  entrusted 
with  this  is  a  highly  responsible  person.  On 
his  attention  depends  the  success  of  the  crys- 
tallisation, and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole.  Still  it 
looks  a  lazy  kind  of  work,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  watch  a  large  boiler  full  of  hot  treacle 
giving  it  a  stir  now  and  then.  His  only  im- 
plement is  a  long-handled  fish-slice,  that  Ia,  a 
circular  thing  made  of  iron  and  pierced  with 
small  boles  (like  the  machine  with  which 
cooks  take  up  fried  eggs  out  of  their  pan),  at 
the  end  of  a  stick.  He  has  two  tests  to  decide 
when  his  syrup  is  enough.  The  first  is  a 
mere  common-place  judgment  by  the  thread 
of  syrup,  the  form  and  length  of  which,  as  it 
drops  from  his  egg-slice,  or  is  drawn  out 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  tells  him 
whether  the  luclcy  moment  has  arrived.  The 
second  proof  is  very  pretty.  "  Blow  1"  said  the 
superintendent ;  the  boiling-man  blew  a  strong 
puff  into  the  iron  of  his  slice,  and  from  the  other 
side  of  it  started  a  throng  of  little  bubbles, 
which  went  off  dancing  in  a  cloud,  till,  one  by 
one  they  burst.  They  were  his  tiny  pilot 
balloon!* ;  tlio  flight  of  these  in  air  was  to  him 
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aa  unfailing  omen.  That  sight  makes  me  \ 
sure  that  pleasant  ama.«ement  might  be  found  ; 
in  blowing  a  multitade  of  soap-bubbles  at  a  ; 
time,  inRtead  of  sending  them  forth  to  seek  | 
their  fortune  in  solitude.  Some  fine  summer's  j 
afternoon,  we  will  endeavour  to  make  the 
experiment. 

The  final  chamber,  in  which  syrup  is  sepa- 
rated into  sugar  and  treacle,  is  on  the  ground- 1 
floor,  aud  iu  a  warm  climate.  You  enter  a  | 
door  through  a  glazed  partition  ;  on  the  left 
is  au  apartment  which  looks  like  a  tan-yard 
under  cover.  But  the  vats  are  pools  of  sweet- 
ness in  different  states  of  solidity.  Some  are 
but  lately  filled  from  the  pipes  which  run 
around  the  enclosure ;  others  are  being 
emptied  of  their  contents.  We  may  walk 
amidBt  them,  but  had  need  proceed  carefully ; 
tlioy  are  more  than  six  feet  deep,  and  a  false 
step  might  be  followed  by  hopelens  suffocation. 
On  account  of  the  heat,  as  well  as  by  reason 
of  the  sticky  gummy  nature  of  the  sugar,  the 
men  who  are  emptying  them  have  no  other 
clothing  than  very  short  pair  of  trowscrs. 
After  a  day-s  work  at  the  lK>ttom  of  the  vat 
in  a  full  suit  of  cloths,  a  man  would  certainly 
be  unable  to  get  into  them  again  next  morn- 
ing, even  if  he  could  get  out  of  them  at  night. 
A  little  imagination  and  a  shade  of  twilight 
would  convert  these  sugar  labourers  into 
gladiators  stained  with  the  gore  of  their  ad- 
versaries. Only  one  man  at  a  time  works  in 
a  vat.  He  descends  by  a  ladder  fixed  against 
tho  side,  and  stands  on  a  plank  resting  upon 
the  glutinous  mass,  which  he  seems  to  fear  to 
touch  with  anything  besides  his  wooden 
Hhov<?l.  With  this  he  raises  lumps,  or  clods, 
of  a  brownish  substance,  which,  if  you  look 
clu-'C'ly,  proves  to  be  beet-root  treacle  swarm- 
ing with  grains  of  crystallized  sugar.  lie 
may  get  the  clod  upon  his  shovel,  but  he 
would  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  off  with- 
out assistance  ;  so  people  on  the  edge  of  the 
vat  help  him  with  their  hands,  and  pull,  and 
scrape,  and  pu.<(h  the  huge  bon-bon  which  he 
otfors  them  into  a  copper  receptacle  that 
might  pass  with  tlie  ignorant  for  a  two- 
handled  coal-scuttle.  Some  of  these  sugar- 
scuttles  are  emptie<l  into  wicker  baskets  lined 
with  cloth,  to  dry  and  drain  for  the  refineries, 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present ; 
but  samples  from  other  vats  are  at  once  con- 
verted into  cassonade,  or  the  article  known  in 
Kn gland  under  the  various  titles  of  brown, 
coarse,  or  powder  sugar.  The  French  call  it 
also  sucrc  brut  to  distinguish  it  from  white 
loaf  rfugar,  the  preparation  of  which  is  a 
distinct  affair. 

Before  I  tell  you  how  the  concluding  piece 
of  legerdemain  is  managed,  I  should  like  yon 
to  pause  for  just  one  instant  and  guess.  liow 
would  you  contrive  in  the  course  of  from 
three  to  seven  minut(!s,  to  separate  this  scuttle 
full  of  half-melted  lollipop  into  two  portions. 
One  consisting  of  clean  dry  powder  sugar,  the 
other  of  treacle  ?  I  guess  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  guess  ;  for,  if  the  true  idea  were  to 


strike  you,  it  woald  seem  at  ftnt  so  imprae- 
ticable,  that  you  would  immediik«ly  dismiM 
it.  The  reparation  is  effected  hvthe  same 
agent  which  prevents  the  planets' from  rush- 
ing into  the  aun,  and  the  moon  from  tumbling 
down  upon  the  earth.  Sugar  is  made  toKttle 
in  one  direction,  and  treacle  is  compe\M  to  | 
disappear  in  another,  by  the  applicatkn  o^  | 
centrifugal  force.  | 

Opposite,  and  contignoos  to  the  cryntallisri  i 
apartment  is  a  room  which   I  shall  veotare 
to  call  the  chamber  of  whirligigs.     We  haT« 
had  some  curious  babble-blowings,  we  are  now 
to  have  a  game  of  the  mst  Airioos  top-fpin- 
ning  that  I  ever  saw.    At  a  slight  clevatioa 
above  the  floor  are  some  cirenlar  iron  boxetk 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  which 
are  somehow  connected  with  the  steam-eog'ioe 
by  leather  straps.     On    the  floor   stand    a 
number  of  smaller    iron  veseU  resembling' 
sieves,  which  in  tmth  they  are.  only  the  part 
which  sifts  the  articles  introduced,  ud  which 
is  made  of  brass  wire-cloth,  is  the  c'-itnUr 
side,  not  the  bottom  of  the  sieve,   latotbe 
sieve  a  man  shoots  his  scuttle-fall  of  loWipc^; 
the  spinning-man  puts    it  into  the  \ai.qt 
turbinet,  gives  a  few  touches,  and  it  bepuxo 
spin,  at  first  slowly,  then  quicker  and  quickn 
till  at  last  it  revolves  at  the  rate  of  a  thoonad  \\ 
revolutions  in  a  minute.     It  would  make  a 
man  look  about  him   to  take  a  few  tanu>  Id 
such     a   merry-go-round  as    that !    As  the 
motion  increases,  you  can  perceive  the  treacle 
and  sugar  fly  to  the  sides  of  the  sieve,  non^ 
remaining    at    the    bottom,    but    formiog  a 
smooth  and  regular  wall  around  the  in.«id:'  of 
the  sieve.    All  you  can  now  distinctly  5ee  u 
that  this  wall  is  gradually  becoming 'Jit:b(fr 
in  colour ;  and  at  last,  one  of  the  fp'iimins:' 
men  approaches,  with  a  loogp-spouted  t's  j*oi 
containing  about  a  quart  of  water  la  b:«  band. 
He  raises  this    aloft,  and   dexterously  and 
steadily  pours  it,   so  that  the  stream  fall*  nn 
an  iron  disk,  or  small  circular  plate,  exact  I  v 
iu  the  centre   of  the  sieve.     Of   cour**   th«» 
water  sphishes  in  fine  drops  against  tb*.*  wall 
of   sugar,    and  washcH    out    any   remain Id.c 
portion  of  treacle  which  has  a.<t  yet  ri-<i?i-J 
the   centrifugal  force.     The    sugar   ai  ozc^ 
becomes  a  shade  or  two  lighter,  a  fi-ir  mor^  • 
hundred  revolutions  arc  given  todrrii.  *?•]   , 
to  whisk    away  the  water,  as   a   hi-i/.-^maid 
drains  her  mop,  and  the  turbine/  h  luddf  to 
Htop.     A  dozen  pounds  or  morv  of  ^»z-iT  are 
added  to  the  heap.     Another  scu rtle-fuU  from 
the  vat  is  put  into  the  sieve,  and  the  >\h\TV- 
gig  recommences  its  office. 

The  molasses  or  treacle  are  caught  by  the 
sid(.'s  of  the  iron  box,  and  run  down  a  hoi**  in 
the  centre  into  a  common  recoptiiclo.  Tb-y 
are  worked  over  again  twice  cir  three  tim-  -. 
to  extract  the  cry  stall  isable  particle>  t.>  :h-  j 
utmo.'it,  and  alcohol  is  sometimes  distil'.-  1 
from  what  remains.  IJut  beet-root  tfn-*)'.' 
ij«  not  like  tlie  molasses  from  the  cane  ;  it  ha* 
so  disagreeable  a  flavour  as  to  ho  quit-?  ail- 
eatable.    If  I  bal  a  boy  who  wa^*  too  much 
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addicted  to  the  treacle-pot,  I  would  slily  fill 
it  one  day  with  a  French  sample,  and  leave 
the  warning  to  do  its  worlc. 

Overhead  la  th^iagar  granair.  Cartloads 
were  sent  away  last  week,  cartloads  lie  there 
now,  and  cartloads  will  soon  be  dispatched  to 
the  refineries  at  Lille.  Bat  it  is  a  costly 
product,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that 
sugar  in  France  in  one-third  dearer  than  in 
England,  setting  aside  the  diflference  of  flavour 
between  beet-root  and  cane.  We  have  now 
glanced  at  the  whole  establishment.  Not  to 
be  senaible  of  the  attention  we  have  received 
would  be  most  nngracious  ;  not  to  admire  the 
ingenaity  displayed  would  be  idiotic.  But 
still,  above  all,  one  feeling  prevails;  how 
vexing  it  is,  and  how  it  illustrates  the  per- 
versity of  human  nature,  to  see  a  great  and 
intellectual  nation  compelled  to  waste  its 
resources  on  an  enterprise  which,  however 
sncoessful  we  may  acknowledge  it  to  be,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  scheme  fbr 
baying  in  the  dearest  and  selling  in  the 
cheapest  market,  all  the  while  that  a  cheap 
market  to  buy  in,  and  a  dear  market  to  sell 
in,  is  open  at  their  very  doors* 

BLACK  MONDAY. 


Degenerate  boys  are,  I  believe,  now  to  be 
found,  who  leave  home  willingly  for  school. 
People  at  home  have  prejudices  about  carpets, 
and  will  not  suffer  rings  to  be  chalked  on  them 
for  marbles,  or  arenas  on  a  larger  scale  for 
hopscotch.  Hockey  cannot  be  played  in  a 
ball  or  in  a  garden ;  if  it  coald.  holiday 
friends,  in  their  clean  shirt-collars,  never 
would  get  into  the  heat  of  the  game  pro- 
perly, or  if  they  did  they  would  be  called 
away  by  their  mammas.  Clean  collars,  hair- 
brushes, and  dancing  shoes  are  the  real  ills  of 
a  holiday  life.  As  for  the  gay  world  and  the 
charms  of  pastrv,  they  yield  very  transitory 

Sleasuros,  as  schoolboys  commonly  find  out 
efore  they  have  been  three  weeks  at  home. 
Cases  do  now,  I  believe,  frequently  occur,  in 
which  the  pains  of  school  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  its  pleasures ;  in  such 
cases  degenerate  boys  fly  in  the  fu;e  of  the 
poet,  and  go  willingly  to  school,  abolishing 
the  due  obMrvance  of  the  ancient  institution 
of  Black  Monday.  I  am  for  due  obeervanoe 
of  all  fasts  and  festivals,  and  feel  quite  sure 
I  that  there  is  no  better  reason  why  Gunpowder 
treason  should  be  celebrated  than  why  Black 
Monday  should  never  be  forgot. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  my  wish, 
if  possible,  to  set  on  foot  an  agitation  with 
a  Tiew  to  the  eventual  petitioning  of  the 
Government  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better 
observance  of  Black  Monday.  The  spread  of 
liberal  views  among  teachers  has  led  to  a 
calpable  laxity  among  children  with  respect 
to  the  proper  feeling  that  should  animate— or 
rather  deaden—them  upon  this  day  of  penance. 
It  has  shocked  me  much  of  late  to  see  boys 
foing  to  school  with  smiles  apon  their  faces. 


laughing  and  chattering  as  though  they  wen 
going  to  a  theatre.  They  go  to  the  school- 
room to  be  edified  and  not  amused.  If  I  can 
meet  with  so  many  people  of  my  way  of 
thinking  as  will  make  it  possible  to  rent 
Exeter  Hall  for  an  occasion  or  two,  I  think 
we  shall  then  be  in  a  fair  way  for  getting  a 
Black  Monday  Bill. 

There  may  be  manv  who  keep  the  day  dull 
now,  I  don't  deny  that  I  believe  there  are 
man^ ;  but  in  my  young  days  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  it  was  a  rule  absolute,  and  there 
were  no  exceptions.  The  eve  of  Black  Mon- 
day used  to  be  kept  on  Saturday,  when  the 
school  box  was  packed.  We  then  used  to  get  out 
our  books  with  solemu  faces.  The  geography 
book  thumbed  and  inked,  covered  newly  by 
an  indefatigable  sister,  but  not  disguipcd  under 
its  new  cover  of  clean  brown  paper  ;  we  knew 
it  by  its  size  and  shape,  by  ink-blots  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves,  and  by  tiie  general 
aspect  of  the  cluster  of  dogs'  ears  at  one 
corner.  As  we  put  it  in  its  place  within  the 
box  we  murmured  over  it  edifying  sentences 
remembered  out  of  its  contents,  such  as, "  Lein- 
ster  contains  twelve  counties,  namely,  Dublin, 
Louth,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Longford,  King's 
County,  Queen's  County,  Kildare,  Wicklow, 
Wexford,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny.  Munster 
contains  six  counties,  viz.,  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare, 
Limerick,  Tipperary  and  Waterford.  Con- 
naught  has  five  counties,  viz.,  Gralway,  Mayo, 
Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon.  Ulster  is 
subdivided  into  nine  counties,  riz. — "  this,  that 
and  the  other ;  and  so  on  dolefully  murmuring 
reminiscences,  excited  by  the  sight  of  the 
dismal  old  book,  as  pleasantly  as  men  remem- 
ber cash  accounts  when  they  are  looking  at 
a  bankrupt  debtor.  Then  the  Tutor's  ARsistaut 
was  let  down  over  the  geography,  dust  to 
dust,  dryness  to  dryness.  Over  that  book  we 
murmured  a  desperately  wild  legend  that  had 
been  begotten  of  its  mysteries,  and  was  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  showing  how  a  boy  might 
be  haunted  hj  the  figures  in  his  sums,  and 
cry  in  his  affright,  "  the  Rule  of  Three  does 
puzzle  me,  and  Practice  makes  me  mad." 
Then  we  brought  to  the  box,  perhaps,  the 
English  dictionary,  out  of  which  we  had  once 
learned  day  after  day  the  spelling  and  sigp- 
nification  of  words,  thirty  at  a  time,  beginning 
at  the  top  of  the  first  column  of  it,  and  finish- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  last  column  of  Zeds. 
We  buried  Virgil  in  our  box,  and  dropped  a 
tear  over  him  as  over  a  man  whom  we  had  never 
understood  ;  whom  no  boy  ever  could  under- 
stand, we  felt  convinced.  We  piled  upon  our 
slates  Xenophon,  Bland's  Exercises  (Bland  had 
ruffled  us  incessantly),  the  Gradus,  Lempriere, 
Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  Groldsmith's  History 
of  Rome,  a  sponge  and  copy  book ;  then  threw 
all,  like  the  contents  of  a  plague  cart,  into 
the  pit  that  had  been  dug  for  them  among  oar 
linen.  They  were  not  done  with  yet,  we 
ftilt ;  ere  long  they  would  give  plague  to  0% 
and  the  first  day  of  plague  would  be  the  daj 
most  fitly  called,  on  the  same  principle  XhA 
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Evfe  a  title  to  the  Black   Assizes,   Black 
ondiij. 

Another  penance  andergoae  by  schoolboys 
of  the  last  generation,  that  ought  not  to  be 
shirked  by  boys  in  this,  was  the  great  washing 
of  feet  and  heads  upon  Black  Monday  Eve, 
the  Saturday  night  previoua.  Sunday  in- 
tervened always  as  a  day  of  quiet  reet  We 
were  to  go  so  clean  to  school,  that  onr  legs  on 
that  lost  Saturday  night  were  parboiled,  and 
our  beads  were  scrubbed  so  that  the  skin  felt 
to  be  coming  off  about  onr  ears.  This  penance 
was  the  more  acutely  felt,  as  we  knew  well  that 
when  we  got  to  school  on  Black  Monday 
evening,  our  heads  would  be  again  raked 
severely  with  a  siiiall-toothed  comb.  On  the 
Sunday  before  Black  Monday  was  the  Feast 
of  Uncles,  when  we  would  take  care  to  go 
and  say  good  bye  to  any  relative  who  had 
not  paid  his  nephew's  tax  for  the  half-year 
then  to  commence.  Before  getting  into  bed 
on  Sunday  night,  we  always  counted  np  oar 
shillings  and  half-crowns,  and  put  the  money 
into  a  big  parse  made  by  a  little  sweetheart 
with  blue  eyes  and  fairy  feet ;  then  put  the 
parse  into  a  pocket  of  the  new  and  strong 
school  trowsers  that  lay,  neatly  folded  by  a 
mother's  hand,  ready  for  wear  next  morning 
on  a  chair  by  the  bedside.  Then  we  got  into 
bed,  and  lay  awake  so  long  that  we  caoght 
the  mother's  face  over  our  own  attempting  a 
sly  kiss  at  the  grown  people's  bed-time ;  then 
we  fell  asleep.  We  jessed  next  morning, 
hurriedly  rousad  by  candle-light,  in  frost  and 
cold,  were  made  to  swallow  eggs  and  toast 
and  ham  and  lx)iling  coffee,  and  rolled  off 
in  a  hackney  coach  through  dark  and  snowy 
streets  to  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lad 
Lane.  From  that  place  we  were  booked— or 
I  was  booked,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
slipped  insensibly  from  generalities  into  a  re- 
collection of  my  individual  experience — from 
that  place  I  was  booked  outside  to  Mill- 
stone. 

Outside  the  coach  on  one  Black  Monday 
morning,  for  example,  two  hours  before  sun- 
rise, I  found  Phipps  and  Buttons — a  boy 
whoso  real  name  was  Woodcock — Buttons  in 
a  tbiii  old-fa»hioned  great-coat,  and  a  worsted 
comforter,  behind  the  coachman,  and  Phipps 
in  a  thick  coat  and  heavy  wrapper,  with  his 
mouth  lost  behind  his  heavy  folds  of  handker- 
chief, upon  the  box  seat.  Phipps  wore  thick 
hair  gloves ;  Buttons  old  Berlins  carefully 
mended.  "  Hollo  Tub  1"  they  cried,  as  1 
scrambled  up  to  them,  "  Hollo  Tub  I" — I  was 
called  Tub  from  my  shape  at  that  time. 
"Hollo  Buttons  I"  I  answered,  "Hollo  Phipps  I" 
and  then  we  all  said  "Here's  a  go!"  We 
didn't  say  more  just  then,  for  Phipps's  father 
and  mine  were  there  to  see  us  off,  and  Buttons's 
mother — Buttons  had  no  father.  Buttons*s 
mother — such  a  pale  woman  she  was — had 
come  out  at  that  time  in  the  morning  to  see 


kiss  him!  Buttons  tamed  tearlet.  mod 
looked  aside  at  Pbippa.  Phipps  looked  at 
me  and  laughed,  but  aomehow  1  Ttnembered 
my  mother*s  cominii:  to  my  bednde  vrmiigbt, 
so  that  when  Buttons  made  op  a  oraaUi  and 
kissed  his  mother  back  two  or  three  tinn  in 
spite  of  as,  I  didn't  aneer  as  Phipps  di&vben 
the  coach  drove  off,  but  got  oat  mj  dnaer 
and  began  to  eat  a  sandwich. 

At  Putney,  Pullet  was    in  waiting,  tad 
wanted  to  get  up  and  make  a  third  npon  tk 
box.   "  There's  only  room  Ibr  two  yoa  knov," 
said  Phipps. — There's  room  for    three  «heii 
two  are  boys,  especially  with  a  thin  coacbee.'- 
said  Pullet    Goachee  was  tkt  and  liked  the 
notion.    "  Besides,"  cried  Pullet,  <*  Here-H  my 
peashooter,  and  I've  got  wach  a  jolly  pocket- 
ful of  peas."—"  Up  with  you,"  we  ail  cried, 
Phipps  foremost.— '«  WelC"  ssad  the   coach- 
man, **  you're  a  bold  boj  to  cany  a  peashoot- 
er. Black  Monday.     But  yoa  mua't  do  that, 
though."    Pullet  was  firing  into  ^  flaoks 
of  the   horses,  and    making  the  coadi  go 
awfblly.      Railroads    have   aboVidMd    pea- 
shooters by  this  time,  I  suppose,  bat  ia  ay 
young  days  it  was  always  considered  fut  of 
our  equipment  when  we  went   home  oa  l^ 
coach  top— eight  or  tea  together — for  tke 
holidays,  to  carry  peashooters  and  blow  split 
peas  at  the  passera-by,  and  into  open  wmdom, 
or  against  closed  windows  at  wnich  any  one 
was  sitting,  as  we  rattled  over  the  stones  of 
any  country  town.     When   we   stopped  to 
change  horses  we  attacked  the  ostlent,  and 
the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and  the  more  irascible 
of  the  passengers  who  happened  to  get  down 
to  drink  a  glass  of  ale  or  stretch  t^Ir  legs 
As  fer  the  coachman  '  and    guard,  if  they 
scolded  now  and  then,  we  g^t  op  a  iiailstom 
for  their  own  exclusive  service.     On  the  way 
home   that  was  very  well ;  bat  on    Black 
Monday,  on    the    way  to    school,  when   a 
word  from  a  passenger  as  the  coach  stopped 
at    Millstone  Hall  would  subject  oar  own 
flanks  to  savage  peppering,  a  peashooter  on 
Black  Monday  was  indeed  a  bold  conceptiozL 
Nobody  but   Pullet  would  have  thoagbt  of 
bringing  one  ;  being  brought,  however,  ooof 
of  us  thought  for  a  moment  of  resistlfl^  if 
temptations. 

When  the  sun  was  up  and  we  had  chsa/T^ 
horses  two  or  three  times,  under  the  bright 
blue  sky.  breathing  the  crisp  moraiDg  air  as 
the  coach  rolled  up  and  down  hill  over  the 
white  snow,  we  were  all   mad  with  joy,  B\ack 
Monday  though  it  was.      Battoos — ^wbo  got 
terribly  tcazed  and  knocked  about  at  school 
because  he  was  a  queer  fellow,  though  we  all 
liked    him — ^Buttons   had   his    turn   at    the 
peashooter,  and  after  a  successful  combat  with 
a  gipsy  woman,  his  shot   telling  well  aboat 
her   nose  and  pipe,  nothing   further   offered 
itself.    Suddenly  Buttons  looked  mysterioof 
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and  bent  over  to  us,  whispering  "  Lot's  hare 
Buttons  off,  and  when  the  ladder  was  put  up  at  the  insiders  I  "  Glorious  because  danfrcrous 
for  some  passengers  to  mount  by,  if  she  didn't  |  game,  we  all  rushed  into  enjoyment  of  the 
clumber  up  and  put  her  arms  round  him  and    bold    suggestion.     Buttons,  at  the  end   of 
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the  seat,  bad  tbe  coach  window  with  a  little 
twist  of  his  body  fairly  within  range;  be 
charged  heavily  bis  wratb-prodacing  tube, 
drew  a  good  mouthful  of  breath,  aimed  at 
tbe  open  window  and  discharged  his  piece  at 
random.  The  shot  must  haFe  told  with 
terrible  effect  Instantly  a  head  purple  with 
wrath  was  thrust  out  of  tbe  window  with  so 
mucb  abruptness  that  the  bat  fell  out  into 
tbe  snow,  and  the  coach  was  stopped  that  the 
guard  might  pick  it  up.  There  was  a  volley 
of  words  sent  back  for  our  volley  of  peas, 
among  which  came  often  repeated  the  signi- 
ficant question,  "Coachman,  what  school  are 
those  bovs  going  to  ?  "  Tbe  coach  started 
again  while  tbe  coachman  made  a  sound  as  of 
answering,  but  the  cold  air  soon  caused  the 
oflffended  face  to  be  drawn  back.  "  He  has 
pulled  up  the  window/'  said  Buttons  grinning 
-^' Don't  get  us  into  trouble,"  said  Phipps  to 
thecoacbman.  The  coachman  looked  stern, 
bat  I  saw  that  be  meant  kindness.  "I  tell 
you  wbat,"  said  Buttons,  **wben  we  change 
horses  next  I  '11  tell  him  I  did  it  and  bug  liis 
pardon.  I  don't  care  if  be  cuffis  me."  We 
agreed  that  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that, 
and  when  the  coach  stopped  at  tbe  Robin 
Hood,  and  the  old  gentleman  got  out  and 
looked  up  at  us  viciously,  Buttons — who  had 
thought  twice  about  the  cuffing— spoke  an 
apology  down  to  bim  from  bis  seat  on  tbe 
coach  top.  "Come  down  then,  you  young 
rascal,  and  let  me  punisb  you,''  cried  the 
gentleman.  Buttons  began  immediately  to 
get  down  in  a  very  simple-minded  way,  but 
the  old  gentleman,  when  he  got  down,  to  the 
amazement  of  us  all,  gave  him  a  shilling  and 
told  him  to  get  up  again.  Pullet  cried  halves 
ovci  Button8*8  shilling  because  the  peashooter 
had  made  it,  and  tbe  peashooter  was  his; 
Buttons  agreed  readily  to  that  reasoning,  and 
paid  Pullet  a  sixpence. 

When  we  got  to  the  Robin  Hood  at  Biggies- 
ford,  wbere  there  was  always  a  coach  £nner 
ready  in  the  parlour,  we  boys  scrambled 
down,  and  were  In  the  inn  by  the  time  the 
coachman  had  cried,  "Dine  here,  gentle- 
men." Buttons  came  with  us,  because  we 
bad  teazed  bim  already  out  of  his  idea,  that 
be  would  sit  on  the  coach  while  we  went  in, 
and  eat  his  sandwiches;  that  he  liked  his 
sandwiches  better,  because  the  bread  in  them 
was  home  made.  Of  course,  we  had  argued, 
he  could  eat  his  sandwiches  and  dine  into  the 
bargain  ;  It  was  a  pity  to  go  hungry  to  Mill- 
stone Halt  So  we  all  went  in,  and  were  at 
work  like  little  old  men  about  tbe  table  when 
the  other  passengers  joined  us.  The  old  gen- 
tleman who  had  gone  into  a  passion  looked  at 
us  very  good-humouredly,  and  as  we  con- 
sidered his  behaviour  to  have  been  extremely 
handsome,  we  were  all  anxious  to  show  him 
every  attention  in  our  power,  and  to  help 
him  to  everv  thin^  that  we  thought  good. 
"  Pea-soup,  sir  T"  cried  Phipps  in  a  minute, 
for  he  had  tbe  ladle  in  his  nand. — "  Do  take 
some  pea-60up,  sir,"  said  Pullet  very  earnestly. 


when  the  old  gentleman  grinned  and  shook 
bis  bead.  Buttons's  face  turned  black,  and 
after  a  throe  or  two,  two  boiling  geysers  of 
soup  burst  out  of  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
I  don*t  know  where  the  joke  was.  but  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  us  that  there  was  a  great 
joke  in  asking  the  old  gentleman  to  take  pea- 
soup,  and  we  began,  all  of  us,  to  take  secret 
opportunities  of  exploding  into  laughter 
among  onrselves,  and  now  and  then  burst 
out.  we  couldnH  help  it,  in  the  midst  of  speak- 
ing to  tbe  gentleman.  We  did  our  best  to 
show  our  good  will,  however.  Phipps  tried  to 
cut  out  tlie  breast  of  a  fowl  for  bim  as  an 
especial  titbit,  and  as  he  didn't  eat  it,  and 
nobody  took  anv,  the  fowl  was  left  so  sadly 
mangled,  that  the  landlord  compelled  Phipps 
to  pay  an  extra  shilling  for  what  he  called  a 
wilful  destruction  of  his  property.  So  Phipps 
had  CO  pay  three-and-sixpence,  and  we  otiiers 
half-a-crown  a-piece.  We  had  our  pocket 
money  with  us,  and  were  capitalists  till  we 
got  to  Millstone,  when  our  purses  would  be 
given  op  to  Mrs.  Pestle  and  our  money  given 
to  us  in  weekly  pence  spread  over  the  half- 
year.  Phipps  said,  when  we  were  off  again, 
that  if  we  bad  got  a  shilling  by  the  old  chap, 
we  bad  lost  a  shilling,  and  he  didnH  see  why 
he  should  lose  it,  so  he  proposed  that  Pullet 
and  Buttons  should  set  their  gains  against  it. 
Buttons  didn't  mind,  but  Pullet  did ;  so 
Buttons  paid  to  Phipps  his  second  sixpence, 
and  a  fight  was  arranged  between  Phipps  and 
Pullet  for  the  next  morning  to  adjust  the 
difference  about  the  other.  Young  Buttons 
I  thought  afterwards  a  greater  fool  than  I 
had  fancied  at  the  time,  for  as  his  money 
yielded  him  through  the  half-vcar  only  a 
penny  a  week,  he  must  have  had  little  enough 
m  his  pocket  after  the  dinner  had  been 
paid  for. 

After  another  stage  or  two,  the  old  gentle- 
man inside  restored  the  balance  in  his  favonr, 
by  bringing  out  "  to  warm  tbe  boys"  a  glass 
of  mulled  port  wine.  We  were  still  under 
the  invigorating  influence  of  this  dose  when 
the  coach  got  within  the  familar  range  of  our 
school  walks,  and  presently  pulled  up  at  the 
gate  of  Millstone  Hall.  The  afternoon  was 
bitterly  cold,  so  there  were  only  the  French 
usher  and  servant  man  in  waiting.  As  we 
got  down  with  heavy  hearts,  we  were  all 
frightened  at  the  appearance  of  a  lady 's  head 
which  popped  out  of  the  coadh  window,  and 
addressed  Monsieur  Camille  with  a  tierce 
denunciation  of  our  conduct  on  the  journey, 
and  a  request  that  we  might  all  be  flogged. 

Monsieur  Camille,  who  only  understood 
one  word  in  ten,  politely  approached  the 
coach  window,  and  listened  with  attention 
while  our  boxes  were  being  let  down  from  tbe 
coach  top.  With  great  courtesy  he  extended 
his  hand  to  receive  the  small  collection  of 
parched  peas  that  she  had  picked  up  and 
reserved  aa  her  witnesses  against  us.  We 
did  not  like  Monsieur  Camille,  and  expected 
no  good  at  his  hands ;  infinite,  therefore,  was 
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our  relief;  when  the  coacb  rolled  away,  as  we 
WW  him  throw  the  peas  qdod  the  groand 
gently  with  a  sigh,  and  walk  in  with  a  hand 
Uid  apon  my  shoulder  and  Pullet's,  as  he 
poshed  us  pleasantly  before  him.  Since  that 
day  I  have  had  reason  to  find  out  more 
thoroughly  what  I  was  taught  on  that  Black 
Monday  of  tb«  difference  between  the  quick 
wrath  of  a  warm-hearted  man,  and  a  sullen, 
reserved,  unforgiving  temper.  Our  ignorance 
of  that  distinction  caused  us  all  to  hate  M. 
Gamille.  He  could  not  win  upon  us  much 
by  words  spoken  in  our  own  tongue  ;  he  was 
oppressed  by  his  fellow-teachers,  worried  by 
the  boys  as  a  Frenchman — we  were  very 
national,  and  talked  enormouslv  about  roast 
beef  and  frogs — worried  in  all  ways  by  all 
kinds  of  sneers  and  tricks,  into  flashes  of 
passion,  that  brought  down  a  storm  about 
our  cheeks  and  backs.  His  weak  health 
helped,  I  think,  to  make  him  irritable  ;  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  I  won't  confess  that 
any  milkFop  system  can  be  better  than  the 
old  school  plan  by  which  boys  were  hardened 
properly,  and  fitted  for  their  conflict  with  a 
selfish,  wicked  world,  still  I  will  own  that  I 
thought  Mr.  Pestle's  school  system  bad 
hardened  us  a  little  too  much,  when  after 
Monsieur  Gamille  had  died  in  an  inn  chamber 
at  Millstone  and  been  buried,  without  atomic 
stone,  in  our  country  cburchyard,  Mr.  Pestle's 
elder  boys  found  out  his  grave,  and  paid  off 
their  old  grudges  l)y  kicking  the  fresh  turf 
away  from  it,  and  Btamping  the  little  bill  into 
disorder.  That  they  did  that  is  a  painful 
fact ;  but,  of  course,  a  fact  perfectly  exceptional 
in  its  character.  It  does  nob^nilitate  against 
my  argument  for  a  good  hardening  school, 
the  day  of  return  to  which  shall  be  distin- 
guished as  a  genuine  Black  Monday. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  some- 
thing naturally  rebellious  in  a  child's  heart ; 
we  frolicked  on  the  way  to  Millstone,  t 
confess  with  shame,  because  there  seemed 
to  be  a  power  within  us  that  would  shine 
out,  and  that  not  the  Blackest  Monday  in  the 
year  could  fairly  darken.  The  fault  was 
ours.  But  when  we  got  within  the  walls 
of  Millstone  Hall,  and  went  into  the  large 
boarded  barn — the  detached  schoolroom — and 
saw  the  long  rows  of  inky  desks,  and  the 
four  seats  of  the  four  kings  of  terror,  Mr. 
Pestle  and  the  three  masters  under  him 
and  over  us,  all  became  black  within  us. 
The  Latin  master,  a  stout  man  whom  t  had 
seen  once  flogging  four  boys  abreast  with  a 
postillion's  whip,  amd  who  was  unmerciful 
in  all  his  dealings,  sat  on  a  chair  near  the 
little  stove.  Far  awoy  from  his  chair  and 
from  the  stove — made  dangerous  by  his  vi- 
cinity—cowered the  dozen  boys  who  had 
arrived  already,  whispering  together,  furtively 
showing  alley-marbles  to  each  other  and 
sacking  them  to  bring  out  the  full  richness 
of  their  colour.    M.  Gamille  came  in,  cough- 


ing, after  having  helped  to  any  op  oar 
boxes  to  the  dormitory,  and  «t  <m  a  form 
near  us,  willing,  I  ihonghi,  to  tilkio  us,  had 
he  kno?m  bow  to  win  oor  confidieDee,  but 
we  were  altogether  cowed.  Then  the  bell 
rang  for  tea. 
Happy  were  those  who  eat  at  teft^ias  bo 

E laced  that  their  doings  would  esnpethe 
latin  master's  eye.  we  had  not  yet  mn 
Mr.  Pestle.  Our  luxury,  when  wc  ccdd 
secure  enjoyment  of  it  nndetected,  via  to 
manufacture  muffins  oat  of  bread  and  boUci. 
We  did  it  in  this  way :— every  boy  had  a  Urge 
mugfull  of  hot  milk  and  water  on  the  board 
before  him,  with  two  very  thick  slices  of 
bread.  One  of  these  eUom  being  turned 
butter  downwards  over  fte  mug,  was  presned 
over  the  rim  until  a  eiick  was  cot  out  bj 
it,  and  left  fast  aa  a  light  lid  over  the  milk  and 
water,  sucking  in  all  steam.  IHienwe  bad  felt 
this  circle  to  be  warmed  qalle  through,  it  f 
required  some  ingenuity  to  get  U  oat  of  the 
mouth  of  the  mag  without  ktllac  it  fall 
into  the  sky  blue  lake  below,  where  it  vonld 
become  instantly  mere  sop.  If  extnested 
carefully  if  came  out  thick,  androonltod 
hot,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  muflSin.  Any  Vcy 
detected  in  the  act  of  making  muflin  of  hu 
bread  and  butter  was  reported  to  Mr.  Fectie, 
and  received  due  puniahmenL  Mooieui 
Gamille,  however,  we  all  knew,  soffered 
mufiln  to  be  made  under  his  very  nose  at 
that  part  of  the  table  over  which  he  watched. 
After  tea  we  went  back  to  the  school-room, 
where  we  waited  gloomily  to  be  called  in 
one  by  one  to  undergo  the  tortures  of  the 
small-tooth  comb.  I  need  not  dwell  npon 
these  incidents,  but  we  went  earlv  to  bed.  |i 
still  without  having  seen  Mr.  Pestle  himself,  i,' 
who  had  a  party  in  his  parlour.  When  leti  |'| 
to  ourselves  for  the  night,  our  tongnes  were  . 
suddenly  uuloosed,  and  in  ten  minutes  ve  had  .■ 
our  bolsters  up,  and  were  dancing  aboat  the  11 
floor  in  the  heat  of  a  brisk  engagement  i; 

Suddenly  the  door   opened,    and  thejoll>  li 
face  of  Mr.  Pestle,  with  the  pale  fat  face  of  ,'( 
the  Latin  master,  were  presented  to  na    **  Ali  /i 
stand  as  you  are,"  cried  a  voice  before  vhich  /■ 
we    shrank.     "You  will  now,    Mr.  Wf.'iiflj.  / 
take   down  the  name  of   every  boy  nbo  is  '\ 
not  in  his  bed,  and  give  me  the  list  to-moinyw  1 1 
morning ;  each  boy  upon  that  list  a/l/rwreive   h 
a  caning."    I  was   upon   the  li^t.  for  I  was   il 
standing,  like  a  Hercules  In  n/jrbt-cloihes.  Ij 
with   my  bolster  uplifted   over  the  prostrate  jl 
Buttons,  when  we   were   all   bidden  not  to  =' 
move  another  inch.    So  thatB\ack  Morday 
ended.    If  Black    Mondays  in  the  present 
day  are  not  maintained  with  the  same  strict- 
ness of   discipline,   the   next  generation  of 
men,  I  fear,  will    not  resemble   those  who 
were  turned   out  into  the  world  after  being 
duly  bruised    under    the   Pestles  of  more 
Spartan   times.    The  decay  of  virtue    may 
in  that  case  shortly  be  expected. 
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THE  POOR  RELATION'S  STOR^ . 

Hk  was  rerj  relactaot  to  take  precedence 
of  BO  many  respected  members  of  the  family, 
by  beginning  tne  round  of  stories  they  were 
to  relate  as  they  sat  in  a  goodly  circle  by  the 
Christmas  fire;  and  he  modestly  suggested 
that  it  would  be  more  correct  if  ''  John  our 
esteemed  host ''  (whose  health  he  begged  to 
drink)  would  have  the  kindness  to  begin. 
For  as  to  himself,  he  said,  he  was  so  little 

used  to  lead  the  way,  that  really w    But 

as  they  all  cried  out  here,  that  he  must  begin, 
and  agreed  with  one  voice  that  he  might, 
could,  would,  and  should  begin,  he  left  off 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  took  his  legs  out  from 
under  his  arm-chair,  and  did  begin. 

I  have  no  doubt  (said  the  poor  relation) 
that  I  riiall  surprise  the  assembled  members 
of  our  family,  and  particularly  John  our  es- 
teemed host,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebt- 
ed for  the  great  hospitality  with  which  he 
has  this  day  entertained  us,  by  the  confession 
I  am  going  to  make.  But,  if  you  do  me  the 
honor  to  be  surprised  at  anything  that  falls 
from  a  person  so  unimportant  in  the  family  as 
I  am,  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  be  scrupu- 
lously accurate  in  all  I  relate. 

I  am  not  what  I  am  supposed  to  be.    I  am 

?iuite  another  thing.    Perhaps  before  I  go 
iirthcr,  I  bad  better  glance  at  what  I  am 
inpposed  to  be. 

It  is  supposed,  unless  I  mistake — ^tho  as- 
sembled members  of  our  fttmily  will  correct 
me  if  I  do,  which  is  very  likely  (here  the  poor 
relation  looked  mildly  about  him  for  contra- 
diction): that  I  am  nobody's  enemy  but  my 
own.  That  I  never  met  with  any  particular 
success  in  anything.  That  I  failed  in  busi- 
ness because  I  was  unbusiness-like  and  credu- 
Kons — in  not  being  prepared  for  the  interested 
dedgns  of  my  partner.  That  I  failed  in  love, 
becSise  I  was  ridiculously  trustful — in  think- 
ing it  impossible  that  Christiana  would  deceive 
me.  That  I  failed  in  my  expectations  from  my 
uncle  Chill,  on  account  of  not  being  as  sharp 
as  he  could  have  wished  in  worldly  matters. 
That,  through  life,  I  have  been  rather  put 
upon  and  disappointed  in  a  general  way. 
That  I  am  at  present  a  bachelor  of  between 
fifty-nine  and  sixty  years  of  age,  living  on  a 
limited  income  in  the  form  of  a  quarterly 

)   allowance,  to  which  I  see  that  John  onr  es- 
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teemed  host  wishes  me  to  make  no  further 
allusion. 

The  supposition  as  to  my  present  pursuits 
and  habits  is  to  the  following  efl^t. 

I  live  in  a  lodging  in  the  Clapham  road— 
a  very  clean  back  room,  in  a  very  respectable 
house — where  I  am  expected  not  to  be  at 
home  in  the  day-time  unless  poorly ;  and 
which  I  usually  leave  in  the  morning  at  nine 
o'clock,  on  pretence  of  going  to  business.  I 
take  my  breakfast — my  roll  and  butter,  and 
my  half-pint  of  coffee — at  the  old  established 
coffee-shop  near  Westminster  Bridge ;  and 
then  I  go  into  the  City — ^I  don't  know  why 
— and  sit  in  Garraway's  coffee  house,  and  on 
'Change,  and  walk  about,  and  look  into  a 
few  offices  and  counting-houses  where  some 
of  my  relations  or  acquaintances  are  so  good 
as  to  tolerate  me,  and  where  I  stand  by  the 
fire  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  cold.  I  get 
through  the  day  in  this  way  until  five  o'clock, 
and  then  I  dine,  at  a  cost,  on  an  average^  of  one 
and  three-pence.  Having  still  a  little  money 
to  8i>end  on  my  evening's  entertainment,  I 
look  into  the  old-established  coffee-shop  as  I 
go  home,  and  take  my  cup  of  tea,  and  perhaps 
my  bit  of  toast.  So,  as  the  large  hand  of  the 
clock  makes  its  way  round  to  the  morning 
hour  again,  I  make  my  way  round  to  the 
Clapham  road  again,  and  go  to  bed  when  I 
get  to  mv  lodging — fire  being  expensive,  and 
bein^  objected  to  by  the  famuy  on  account  of 
its  giving  trouble  and  making  a  dirt. 

Sometimes,  one  of  my  relations  or  acquaint- 
ances is  80  obliging  as  to  ask  me  to  dinner. 
Those  are  holiday  occasions,  and  then  I  gen- 
erally walk  in  the  Park.  I  am  a  solitary  man, 
and  seldom  walk  with  anybody.  Not  that  I 
am  avoided  because  I  am  shabby ;  for  I  am 
not  at  all  shabby,  having  always  a  very  good 
suit  of  black  on  (or  rather  Oxford  mixture, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  black,  and  wears 
much  better) ;  but  I  have  got  into  a  habit  of 
speaking  low,  and  being  rather  silent,  and  my 
spirits  are  not  high,  and  I  am  sensible  that  I 
am  not  an  attractive  companion. 

The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule  Is 
the  child  of  my  first  cousin,  Little  Frank.  I 
have  a  particular  affection  for  that  child,  and 
he  takes  very  kindly  to  me.  He  is  a  diflldent 
boy  by  nature ;  and  in  a  crowd  he  is  soon  ran 
over,  as  I  may  say,  and  forgotten.  He  and  I, 
however,  get  on  exceedingly  well.    I  have  a 
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fcncy  that  the  poor  child  will  in  time  sacceed  Such  (said  the  poor  reUtion,  cicftriog  bis  i. 
to  my  peculiar  poi>itioQ  in  the  familj.  We  <  throat  and  beginning  to  Ep««k  ^  liitle  louder)  !' 
talk  but  little  :  still,  we  understand  each  i  is  the  general  impression  aboui  se.    Xow.  it  j 

is  a  remarkable  drcomstaneew^kh forms  the  i 

aim  and  purpose  of  my  story,  thai  this  is  all 
wrong.    This  ia  not  my  life,  and  Ukkstc  not 


other.  We  walk  about  band  in  hand ;  and 
without  mnch  speaking  he  knows  what  I  mean, 
and  I  know  wnat  he  meana  When  he  was 
rery  little  indeed.  I  used  to  take  him  to  the 
windows  of  the  toy-shops,  and  show  him  the 
toys  inside.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  lie 
found  out  that  I  would  haTe  made  him  a 
great  many  presents  if  I  had  been  in  circum- 
stances to  do  it. 

Little  Frank  and  I  go  and  look  at  the 
outside  of  the  Monument — he  is  very  fond 
of  tke  Monument — and  at  the  bridges,  and  at 
ail  the  sights  that  are  free.  On  two  of  my 
birth-days,  we  have  dined  on  a-la-mode  beef, 
and  goi.e  at  half-price  to  the  play,  and  been 
deeply  interested.  1  was  once  walking  with 
him  in  I^mbaid  street,  which  we  often  vitf  t  on 
account  of  my  having  mentioned  to  him  that 
there  are  great  riches  there— he  is  very  fond 
of  Liombani  street — when  a  gentleman  sidd  to 
me  as  he  passed  by,  *'  Sir,  your  little  son  has 
dropped  his  glove.''  I  assure  ^rou,  if  you  will 
excuse  my  remarking  on  so  trivial  a  circum- 
stance, this  accidental  mention  of  the  child 
as  mine,  ouite  touched  my  heart  and  brought 
the  foolisn  tears  into  my  ejes. 

When  little  Frank  is  sent  to  school  in  the 
country,  I  shall  be  very  much  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  myself,  but  I  have  the  Intention  of 
walking  down  there  once  a  month  and  seeinig: 
him  on  a  half-holiday.  I  am  told  he  will 
then  be  at  play  upon  the  heath ;  and  if  my 
viRitA  phould  be  objected  to,  as  unsettling  the 
child.  I  can  see  him  from  a  distance  without 
his  Hccing  me,  and  walk  back  a>aiin.  Urs 
motiior  cumes  of  a  highly  genteel  family,  and 
rathor  disapproves,  I  am  aware,  of  our  being 
too  much  together.  I  know  that  I  am  not  cal- 
fulated  to  improve  his  retiring  disposition  :  but 
I  think  be  would  miss  me  beyond  the  feeling 
of  the  moment,  if  we  were  wholly  separated. 

When  I  die  in  the  Clupham  road,  I  shall 
not  Icive  much  mure  in  this  world  than  I 


my  habits.  I  do  do  not  even  live  is  the  Clap- 
ham  road.  Comparatively  speakisg.  I  am 
very  seldom  there.  I  reside,  mostly,  m  s— I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  saj  the  word,  it  eouids 
so  fbll  of  pretenaion — in  a  Castle.  1  do  sot 
mean  that  it  is  an  old  baronial  habitation,  but 
still  it  is  A  building  always  known  toevtrj 
one  by  the  name  of  a  Castle.  In  it.  I  pr^ 
serve  the  particulara  of  niy  hlBtory ;  the;  ran 
thus: 

It  was  when  I  Crai  took  John  Spatter  (who 
bad  been  my  clerk)  into  partnership,  and 
when  I  was  still   a  ycnng  man  of  not  more 
than  five-and-twentj,  residing  in  the  hoose  of 
my  uncle  Chill,  from  whom  1  nad  eonsiderable 
expectations,  that  I  ventnrtd  to  propose  to 
Christiana.    I  bad  loved  CfarisUsaa  a  long 
time.    She  waA  Terj  beaatifnl,  and  Tcry  win- 
ning in  all  respecta.     I  rather  miSboAed  her  j 
widowed  mother,  who  I  feared  wtiofaplot-  \ 
ting  and  mercenary   turn  of  mind*.  \nv  I  1 
thought  as  well  of  her  aa  I  conld,  kt  Cbrii-  i 
tiamrs  sake.    I  never  had  loved  any  ooebst  \\ 
Christiana,  and  she  had  been  all  the  vorU,  V 
and  O  far  more  than  all  the  world,  to  ub, 
from  our  childhood ! 

Christiana  accepted  me  with  her  nother^e 
consent,  and  I  was  rendered  very  hsppj  in- 
deed. Mv  life  at  my  Uncle  CbiTrs  vss  of  a 
spare  dull  kind,  and  my  garret  chamber  was 
as  dull,  and  bare,  and  cold,  aa  an  upper  prl- 
son  room  in  some  st<.'rn  nor»^cni  fortrm. 
But,  having  Christiana's  love,  I  wanted  no- 
thing upon  earth.  I  would  not  hare  chaq^ 
my  lot  with  any  human  being. 

Avarice  was.  unhappilj,  my  Uncle  Cbm*s 
master-vice.    Though  he  was  rich, be  pincbed, 
and  scraped,  and  clutched,  and  lived  m;H:rv 
bly.     As  Christiana  bad  no  fortune,  1  was  for 
some  time  a  little  fearful  of  confttsing  oar 
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sball  t:ike  out  of  it  ;  but,  I  happen  to  have    engagement  to  him  ;  but,  at  length  I  wro:« 


the  ininititure  of  a  bright-faced  boy.  with  a 
curlin*;  bead,  and  an  open  sbirt-frlU  waving 
down  his  bosom  (my  mother  had  it  taken  for 
me.  but  I  can't  believe  that  it  was  ever  like), 
which  will  be  worth  nothing  to  sell,  and 
which  I  Bball  beg  may  be  given  to  Frank. 
I  have  written  my  dear  boy  a  little  letter 
with  it,  in  which  1  have  told  him  that  I  felt 
very  sorry  to  part  from  bim,  though  bound  to 
couVess  that  I  knew  no  reason  why  I  should 
remain  here.  I  have  given  bim  some  short 
advice,  the  best  in  my  power,  to  tuke  warning 
of  the  consequences  of  being  noboily's  enemy 
but  his  own  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
comfort  him  for  what  I  fear  he  will  consider 
a  bereavement,  by  pointing  out  to  him  that 
I  was  only  a  superfluous  something  to  every 
one  but  him,  ami  that  having  by  some  means 
fkiled  to  find  a  place  in  this  great  assembly,  1 
am  better  out  of  it. 
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him  a  letter,  saying  how  it  all  truly  w.  1 
put  it  into  bis  hand  one  night  on  going  tc  bfd.  . 

As  I  came  down  stairs  next  mornio/.  ^'• 
vering  in  the  cold  December  air:  coldtr  in   \\ 
my  uncle-s  unwarmed  house  than  in  thfsir^H,   <\ 
where  the  winter  son  did  sometjines  shine,   \\ 
and  which  was  at  all  events  eaJirened  by 
cheerful  faces  and  voices   pMSsiug  along ;  I 
carried  a  heavy  heart  towaixis  the  \ong.  \ow 
breakfast-room  in  which   my  uncle  sal.    It 
was  a  large  room  with  a  small  fire,  and  there 
was  a  great  bay  window  in  it  which  the  rain 
had  marked  in  the  night  as  if  with  the  tearf^  f't 
houseless  people.    Ii  stared  upon  a  raw  yanli 
with  a  cracked  stone  pavement,  and  Vonie 
rusted  iron  railings  half  uprooted,  whence  si 
ugly  out-building  that  had  once  btettatli^ 
sec  ling-room  (in  the  time  of  the  great  Kirgt'o:> 
who  bad  mortgaged  the  bouse  to  my  duclf  i 
stared  at  it. 
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We  rofle  so  early  always,  that  at  that  time 
of  the  year  we  breakfasted  by  oaodle-ligbt. 
When  I  went  into  the  room,  my  uncle  was  so 
contracted  by  the  cold,  and  so  huddled  to- 
gether in  his  chair  behind  the  one  dim  candle, 
that  I  did  not  see  him  until  I  was  close  to  the 
Uble. 

As  I  held  out  mr  hand  to  him,  he  caught 
up  his  stick  (being  infirm,  be  always  walked 
about  the  house  with  a  stick),  and  made  a 
blow  at  me.  and  said, "  You  fbol !" 

**  Uoole,^  I  returned,  '*  I  didn't  expect  you 
to  be  so  angry-  as  this.^'  Nor  had  I  expected 
it,  though  he  was  a  hard  and  angry  old  man. 

''  Yon  didn't  expect  l"  said  he ;  *'  when  did 

ou  e^er  exp^t  ?  When  did  yon  ever  calcu- 
ate,  or  look  forward,  you  contemptible  dog?'' 

"  These  are  hard  words,  uncle  1'' 

"  Hard  words  T  Feathers,  to  pelt  such  an 
idiot  as  you  with,"  said  he.  "  Here  1  Betsey 
Snap !    Look  at  him !" 

Betsey  Snap  was  a  withered,  hard-favored, 
yellow  old  woman— our  only  domestic — al- 
ways employed  at  this  hour  of  the  morning 
in  rubbing  mr  nncle's  lego.  As  my  uncle  ab- 
jured her  to  look  at  me,  he  put  his  lean  grip 
on  the  crown  of  her  head,  she  kneeling  beside 
him.  and  turned  her  face  towards  me.  An  in- 
¥oluQtary  thought  connecting  them  both  with 
the  dissecting-room,  as  it  must  often  hare 
been  in  the  surgeon's  time,  passed  across  my 
mind  in  the  mi£t  of  my  anxiety. 

"  Look  at  the  sni7e11ing  milksop  1"  said  my 
uncle.  '*  Look  at  the  baby  1  This  is  the  gen- 
tleman wlio,  people  say,  is  nobody's  enemy 
but  his  own.  This  is  the  g^entieman  who  was 
making  such  large  proflts  in  bis  business  that 
he  must  needs  take  a  partner,  t'other  day. 
Thin  is  the  gentleman  who  is  going  to  marry 
a  wife  without  a  penny,  and  who  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Jezebels  who  are  speculating  on  my 
death !" 

I  knew,  now,  how  great  my  uncle's  rage 
was ;  for  notliing  short  of  his  being  almost 
beside  himself  would  have  Induced  him  to 
utter  that  concluding  word,  which  he  held  in 
such  repugnance  that  it  was  never  spoken  or 
hintnd  at  l^fore  him  on  any  account. 

"  On  my  death,"  he  repeated,  as  if  he  were 
defying  me  by  defying  his  own  abhorrence  of 
the  word.  "On  my  death ^eatb — Death! 
But  ru  spoil  the  speculation.  Eat  your  ktst 
under  this  roof,  you  feeble  wretch,  and  may 
I  it  choke  you !" 

You  may  suppose  that  I  had  not  much  ap- 
I  petite  for  the  breakfast  to  which  I  was  bidden 
:  in  these  terms ;  but,  I  took  my  accustomed 
seat  I  saw  that  I  was  repudiated  henceforth 
by  my  uncle  ;  still  I  could  bear  that  very 
well,  possessing  Christiana's  heart. 

He  emptied  his  basin  of  bread  and  milk  as 
usual,  only  that  he  took  it  on  his  knees  with 
his  chair  turned  away  fh>m  the  table  where  I 
■at.  When  he  had  done,  he  carefully  snuffed 
out  the  candle ;  and  the  cold,  slat^<^olored, 
miserable  day  looked  in  upon  us. 

<'Now,  Mr.  Michael,"  said  he,  "  before  we 


part,  I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with  these 
ladies  in  your  presence.'^ 

"  As  you  will,  sir,"  I  returned  ;  '*  but  you 
deceive  yourself,  and  wrong  us,  cruelly,  if 
you  suppose  there  is  any  feeling  at  stidte  in 
this  contract  but  pure,  disinterested,  faithfiil 
love." 

To  this,  he  only  replied,  <*  You  liel"  and 
not  one  other  word. 

We  went,  through  half-thawed  snow  and 
half-frozen  rain,  to  the  house  where  Chris- 
tiana and  her  mother  lived.  My  uncle  knew 
them  very  well.  They  were  sitting  at  their 
breakfast,  and  were  surprised  to  see  us  at 
that  hour. 

"  Your  servant,  ma'am,"  said  my  uncle,  to 
the  mother.  "  You  divine  the  purpose  of  my 
visit,  I  dare  say,  ma'am.  I  understand  there 
is  a  world  of  pure,  disinterested,  faithful  love 
cooped  up  here.  I  am  happy  to  bring  it  all 
it  wants  to  make  it  complete.  I  bring  you 
your  son-in-law,  ma'am — and  you,  your  hus- 
band, miss. — ^The  gentleman  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,  but  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  wise 
bargain." 

He  snarled  at  me  as  he  went  out,  and  I 
never  saw  him  again. 

It  is  altosrether  a  mistake  (continued  the 
poor  relation)  to  suppose  that  my  dear  Chris- 
tiana, over-persuaded  and  influenced  by  her 
mother,  married  a  rich  man,  the  dirt  from 
whose  carriage  wheels  is  often  in  these 
changed  times  thrown  upon  me  as  she  rides 
by.    No,  no,  she  married  me. 

The  way  we  came  to  be  married  rather 
■ooner  than  we  intended,  was  this.  I  took  a 
frugal  lodging  and  was  saving  and  planning 
for  her  sake,  when,  one  day,  she  spoke  to  me 
witb  great  earnestness,  and  said  : 

**  My  dear  Michael,  I  have  given  you  my 
heart.  I  have  said  that  I  loved  you,  and  1 
have  pledged  mvself  to  be  your  wife.  I  am 
as  much  yours  through  all  changes  of  good 
and  evil  as  if  we  had  been  married  on  the 
day  when  such  words  passed  betweecn  us.  I 
know  you  well,  and  know  that  if  we  should 
be  separated  and  our  union  broken  off,  your 
whole  life  would  be  shadowed,  and  all  that 
might,  even  now,  be  stronger  in  your  charac- 
ter for  the  conflict  with  the  world  would  then 
be  weakened  to  the  shadow  of  what  it  is!" 

"  God  help  me.  (Christiana  I"  said  L  '*  You 
speak  the  truth." 

''Michael!"  said  she,  putting  her  band  in 
mine,  in  all  maidenly  devotion,  "  let  us  keep 
apart  no  longer.  It  is  but  for  me  to  say  that 
I  can  live  cont'^ited  upon  such  means  as  you 
have,  and  I  well  know  you  aro  happy.  I  s.'\y 
so  from  my  heart  Strive  no  more  alone ; 
let  us  strive  together.  My  dear  Michael,  it 
is  not  right  that  I  should  keep  secret  from 
you  what  you  do  not  suspect,  but  what  dis- 
tresses my  whole  life.  My  mother,  without 
considering  that  what  you  nave  lost  you  have 
lost  for  me,  and  on  the  assurance  of  my  faith, 
sets  her  heart  on  riches,  and  urges  another 
suit  upon  me,  to  my  misery.    I  cannot  bear 
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thin,  for  to  bear  it  Is  to  be  uotnie  to  you.  I 
Kould  rather  share  your  strnggles  than  look 
on.  I  want  no  better  home  than  you  can 
give  me.  I  know  that  you  will  aspire  and 
labor  with  a  higher  courage  if  I  am  wliolly 
yours,  and  let  it  be  so  when  you  will  I" 

I  was  blest  indeed,  that  day,  and  a  new 
world  opened  to  me.  We  were  married  In  a 
very  little  whilft,  and  I  took  my  wife  to  our 
happy  bome.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
residence  I  have  spoken  of:  the  Castle  we 
have  ever  since  inhabited  together,  dates 
from  that  time.  All  our  children  have  been 
born  in  it.  Our  first  child— now  married— 
was  a  little  girl,  whom  we  called  Ghristia>na. 
Her  son  is  so  like  little  Frank,  that  I  hardly 
know  which  is  which. 

The  current  impres»on  as  to  my  part- 
ner's dealings  with  me  is  also  quite  erro- 
neous. He  did  not  begin  to  treat  me 
coldly,  as  a  poor  simpleton,  when  my  uncle 
and  I  BO  fatally  Quarrelled ;  nor  did  he  af- 
terwards gradually  possess  himself  of  our 
business  and  edge  me  out.  On  the  contra- 
ry he  l>ehaved  to  me  with  the  utmost  good 
faith  and  honor. 

Matters  between  us  took  this  turn  :— 
On  the  day  of  my  separation  from  my 
unclC;  and  even  before  the  arrival  at  our 
counting-house  of  my  trunks  (which  be 
sent  after  me  not  carriage  paid),  I  went 
down  to  our  room  of  business,  on  our  little 
wharf,  overlooking  the  river ;  and  there  I  told 
John  Spatter  what  had  happened.  John  did 
not  say,  in  reply,  that  rich  old  relatives  were 
palpable  facta,  and  that  love  and  sentiment 
were  moonshine  and  fiction.  He  addressed 
mc  thus : 

"  Michael,"  said  John.  "  we  were  at  school 
together,  and  I  generally  had  the  knaclc  of 
getting  on  better  than  you,  and  malting  a 
highor  reputation." 

*•  You  had,  John,"  I  returned. 

"  Although,"  said  John,  "  I  borrowed  your 
books  and  lost  them  ;  borrowed  your  pocket- 
money,  and  never  repaid  it ;  got  you  to  buy 
my  damaged  knives  at  a  higher  price  than  I 
had  given  for  them  new  ;  and  to  own  to  the 
windows  that  I  had  broken." 

"  All  not  worth  mentioninp:,  John  Spatter," 
paid,  I.  "  but  certainly  true." 

'•  When  you  were  first  established  in  this 
infant  business,  which  promises  to  thrive  so 
well,"  pursued  John,  "  I  came  to  you,  in  my 
search  for  almost  anv  employment,  and  you 
made  me  your  clerk." 

•'Still  not  worth  mentioning,  my  dear 
John  Spatter,"  said  I  ;  "  still  equally 
true." 

"And  finding  that  I  had  a  good  head  for 
buMness,  and  that  I  was  really  useful  to  the 
business,  ^ou  did  not  like  to  retain  roc  in 
that  capacity,  but  thought  it  an  act  of  justice 
soon  to  make  me  your  partner. 

*'  Still  less  worth  mentioning  than  any  of 
those  other  little  circumstances  you  have 
recalled,  John  Spatter,"  said  1 ;  *'  for  I  was. 


and  am,  folly  senrible  of  yoat  maitB,  and  my 
deficiencies.'' 

"  Now  my  good  friend/'  saidl^  drawing 
my  arm  through  his,  aa  he  had  htk  a  habit  of 
doing  at  school ;  while  two  veiKh  outside 
the  windows  of  our  coanting-hoat— which 
were  shaped  like  the  stem  windows  d  a  ship 
—went  lightly  down  the  river  with  the  tide, 
as  John  and  I  might  then  be  sailing  avty  in 
company,  and  in  trust  and  confidence,  oo  «ar 
voyase    of  life ;    "let   there,    under  tlMse 
friendly  circomstanees,  be  a  right  undentaad- 
ing  between  us.    Tea  are  too  easy,  llichttl 
You  are    nobodj's   ewmy  but    joor  ovu. 
If  I  were  to  give  yon  that  damaging  cfaantt- 
ter,  among  our  conneikiQ,  with  a  shrug,  and 
a  shake  of  the  head,  aid  a  sigh  ;  and  if  I 
were  ftirther  to    abase  the  trust  yon  have 
placed  in  me " 

"  But  you  never  will  aboeit  at  all,  John." 
I  observed.  * 

"New!"  said  be,  '^batlaa  putting  a 
case — ^I  say,  and  if  I  were  fnthcT  to  abuse 
that  trust  by  keeping  this  i^eee  of  wr  com- 
mon aflbirs  in  the  dark,  and  this  olhn  piece 
in  the  light,  and  again  this  other  piec«  vl  lb?   i 
twilight,  and  so  on,  I  shonld  strengths  v.y  I 
strength,  and  weaken  yonr  weakness,  dt;  bt  ' 
day,  until  at  last  I  Ibnnd  myself  on  tb^Vi^ 
road  to  fortune,  and  you  left  behind  oo  torn 
bare  common,  a  hopeless  number  of  mUes  oat 
of  the  way.'* 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  I. 

*'To  prevent  this,  Michael/'  said  John 
Spatter,  "or  the  remotest  chance  of  thi-. 
there  must  be  perfect  openness  betv-en  n.v 
Nothing  must  be  concealed,  and  ve  niu.-: 
have  hut  one  interest." 

"My  dear  John  Spatter,"  I  assnred  Iiira. 
"  that  is  precisely  what  I  mean." 

"And  when  you  are  too  ea«j."  pnr^Tii^I 
John,  his  face  glowing  with  friendship,  "v.. u 
must  allow  mc  to  prevent  that  iniiM:ri'0^^<-!i 
in  your  nature  from  being  taken  dul^ ant. tL<.- 
of  by  any  one  ;  you  must  not  expect  thv  u* 
humor  it " 

"  My  dear  John   Spatter,"  I  intrmipti  ■! 
"  I  don't  expect  you  to  humor  it.    I  want : 
correct  it  *' 

"And  I,  too !"  said  John. 

"Exactly  so!"  cried   I.     "We  bmh 'J''    i 
the  same  end  in  view ;  and,  hoDors'-JT  .-i  k- 
ing  it,  and  fully  trusting  one  aDoi.-.iV.  and    ' 
having  but  one  interest,  ours  vriU  bt*  a  I'ro*-- 
perous  and  happy  partnership." 

"I  am  sure  of  it!"  retnrne^i  John  SpatUr. 
And  we  shook  hands  ma««t  affeclioaaU:\y. 

I  took  John  home  to  my  castle,  and  w»'  h::'] 
a  very  happy  day.  Our  partnership  thn^v/ 
well.  My  friend  and  partner  supplie^l  what 
I  wanted,  as  I  had  foreseen  that  he  « on M : 
and.  by  improving  both  the  business  and  my- 
self, amply  acknowledge  any  little  rise  in  lif. 
to  which  I  had  helped  him. 

I  am  not,  (said  the  poor  relation,  hwk-a^ 
at   the   tire  as  he  slowly  rubbed  his  hana-. 
very  rich,  for  I  never  cared  to  be  that :  1  ::■:  ] 
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bftve  enough,  and  am  above  all  moderate 
wants  and  anxieties.  My  Castle  is  not  a 
splendid  palace,  but  it  is  very  comfortable, 
and  it  has  a  warm  and  cheerful  air,  and  is 
quite  a  picture  of  Home. 

Our  eldest  girl,  who  is  very  like  her  mother, 
married  John  Spatter's  eldest  son.  Our  two 
families  are  closely  united  in  other  ties  of 
attachment.  It  is  very  pleasant  of  an  even- 
ing, when  we  are  all  assembled  together — 
which  frequently  happens — and  when  John 
and  1  talk  over  old  times,  and  the  one  interest 
there  has  always  been  between  us. 

I  really  do  not  know,  in  my  Castle,  what 
loneliuess  is.  Some  of  our  children  or  grand- 
children are  always  about,  and  the  young 
voices  of  my  descendants  are  delightful — 0, 
bovi^  ileJightful ! — to  me  to  hear.  My  dearest 
and  most  devoted  wife,  ever  fiiithful,  ever  lov- 
ing, ever  helpful  and  sustaining  and  consol- 
ing 18  the  priceless  blessing  of  my  h9U8e,  from 
whoiu  all  its  other  blessings  spring.  We 
are  rather  a  musical  family,  and  when  Christi- 
ana hoes  me,  at  any  time,  a  little  weary  or  de- 
pressed, she  steals  to  the  piano  and  sings  a 
gen  lie  air  she  used  to  sing  when  we  were 
nr:}t  betrothed.  So  weak  a  man  ^am  I,  that  I 
cauuut  bear  to  hear  it  from  any  other  source. 
They  played  it  once  at  the  theatre,  when  I 
was  ihcrewith  liltle  Frank;  and  the  child 
said,  wondering, ''  Cousin  Michael,  whose  hot 
tears  are  these  that  have  fallen  on  my  hand  ?'* 

Such  is  my  Castle,  and  such  are  the  real 
particulars  of  my  life  therein  preserved.  I 
often  take  little  Frank  home  there.  He  is 
very  welcome  to  my  grandchildren,  and  they 
play  together.  At  this  time  of  the  year — the 
Chrihtuias  and  New  Year  time — I  am  seldom 
out  o:  my  castle.  For,  the  associations  of  the 
seaHoa  seem  to  hold  me  there,  and  the  precepts 
of  the  season  seem  to  teach  me  that  it  is  well 
to  bo  there. 

'•  And  the  Castle  is "  observed  a  grave, 

kind  voice  among  the  company. 

"  Yes.  My  Castle,'*  said  the  poor  relation, 
shaking  hi|  head  as  he  still  looked  at  the  fire, 
''  is  ill  the  Air.  John,  our  esteemed  host,  sug- 
ge»v*  its  situation  accurately.  My  Castle  is 
in  th>;  Air  1  I  have  done.  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  pass  the  story  ?'' 
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Onck  upon  a  time,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
there  was  a  traveller,  and  he  set  out  upon  a 
journey.  It  wtis  a  magic  journey,  and  was  to 
seem  very  long  when  he  began  it,  and  very 
short  when  he  got  half  way  through. 

He  travelled  along  a  rather  dark  path  for 
some  little  time,  without  meeting  anything, 
until  at  last  he  came  to  a  beautiful  child.  So 
he  Hdid  to  the  child,  "  What  do  you  do  here?" 
And  the  child  said,  '*!  am  always  at  play. 
Come  and  play  with  me  !'' 

So,  he  played  with  that  child,  the  whole 
day  long,  and  they  were  very  merry.    The 


sky  was  so  blue,  the  sun  so  bright,  the  ws^r 
was  so  sparkling,  the  leaves  were  so  green, 
the  flowers  were  so  lovely,  and  they  heard 
such  singing-birds  and  saw  so  many  butter- 
flies, that  everything  was  beautiful.  This  was 
in  fine  weather.  When  it  rained,  they  loved 
to  watch  the  falling  drops,  and  to  smell  the 
fresh  scents.  When  it  blew,  it  was  delightful 
to  listen  to  the  wind,  and  fancy  what  it  said, 
as  it  came  rushing  from  its  home — where  was 
that,  they  wondered ! — whistling  and  howling, 
driving  the  clouds  before  it,  bending  the 
trees,  rumbling  in  the  chimnies,  shaking  the 
house,  and  making  the  sea  roar  in  fury.  But, 
when  it  snowed,  that  was  best  of  all ;  for  they 
liked  nothing  so  well  as  to  look  up  at  the 
white  fiakes  fallinsr  fast  and  thick,  like  down 
from  the  breasts  of  millions  of  white  birds  ; 
and  to  see  how  smooth  and  deep  the  drift 
was ;  and  to  listen  to  the  hush  upon  the  paths 
and  the  roads. 

They  had  plenty  of  the  finest  toys  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  astonishing  picture- 
books  ;  all  about  scimitars  and  slippers  and 
turbans,  and  dwarfe  and  giants  and  genii  and 
fairies,  and  blue-beards  and  bean-stalks  and 
riches  and  caverns  and  forests  and  Valentines 
and  Orsons :  and  all  new  and  all  true. 

But,  one  day,  of  a  sudden,  the  traveller  lost 
the  child.  He  called  to  him  over  and  over 
again,  but  got  no  answer.  So,  he  went  upon 
his  road,  and  went  on  for  a  little  while  with- 
out meeting  anything,  until  at  last  he  came 
to  a  handsome  boy.  So,  he  said  to  the  boy, 
"  What  do  you  do  here  ?"  And  the  boy  said, 
"I  am  always  learning.  Come  and  learn 
with  me." 

So  he  learned  with  that  boy  about  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  and  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
and  I  don't  know  what,  and  learned  more 
than  I  could  tell — or  he  either,  for  he  soon 
forgot  a  greal  deal  of  it.  But,  they  were  not 
always  learning  :  they  had  the  merriest  games 
that  ever  were  played.  They  rowed  upon  the 
river  in  summer,  and  skated  on  the  ice  in  win- 
ter; they  were  active  afoot,  and  active  on 
horse-back  ;  at  cricket,  and  all  games  at  ball ; 
at  prisoners'  base,  hare  and  hounds,  follow  my 
leader,  and  more  sports  than  I  can  think  ol^; 
nobody  could  beat  them.  They  had  holidays, 
too,  and  Twelfth  cakes,  and  parties  where 
they  danced  all  night  till  midnight,  and  real 
theatres  where  they  saw  palaces  of  real  gold 
and  silver  rise  out  of  the  real  earth,  and  saw 
all  the  wonders  of  the  world  at  once.  As  to 
friends,  they  had  such  dear  friends  and  so 
many  of  them,  that  I  want  the  time  to  reckon 
them  up.  They  were  all  young,  like  the 
handsome  boy,  and  were  never  to  bo  strange 
to  one  another  all  their  lives  through. 

Still,  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  plea- 
sures, the  traveller  lost  the  boy  as  he  lost  the 
child,  and,  after  calling  to  him  in  vain,  went 
«>n  upon  his  journey.  So  he  went  on  for  a  lit- 
tle while  without  seeing  anything,  until  at 
last  he  came  to  a  young  man.  So,  he  said  to 
the  young  man,  ♦•  What  do  you  do  here?" 
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Aql  tbe  jonog  man  nid,  **  I  am  always  in 
lore.— Come  and  love  with  me." 

So,  he  went  away  with  that  yoang  man, 
and  presently  they  came  to  one  of  the  prei- 
tieft  girls  that  ever  was  seen— jnst  like  Fanny 
in  the  comer  (here— and  she  had  eyes  like 
Fanny,  and  hair  like  Fanny,  and  dimples  like 
Fanny's,  and  she  laughed  and  coloored  iost 
tm  Fanny  does  while  I  am  talking  about  her. 
So,  the  yonng  man  fell  in  love  directly— jnst 
as  Somebody  I  won't  mention,  the  first  time 
he  came  here,  did  with  Fanny.  Well!  He 
was  teased  sometimes— jnst  as  Somebody  nsed 
to  be  hr  Fanny :  and  they  quarrelled  some- 
times—just as  Somebody  and  Fanny  used  to 
quarrel ;  and  they  made  it  up,  and  sat  in  the 
dark,  and  wrote  letters  every  day,  and  never 
were  happy  asunder,  and  were  always  looking 
out  for  one  another  and  pretending  not  to, 
and  were  engaged  at  Christmas  time,  and  sat 
close  to  one  another  by  the  fire,  and  were 
going  to  be  married  very  soon — all  exactly 
like  Somebody  I  won't  mention,  and  Fanny  1 

But,  the  traveller  lost  them  one  dav,  as  he 
had  lost  the  rest  of  his  friends,  and,  after  call- 
ing to  them  to  come  back,  which  they  never 
4id,  went  on  upon  his  journey.  So,  he  went 
on  for  a  little  while  without  seeing  anything, 
until  at  last  he  came  to  a  middle-i^^  gentle- 
man. So,  he  said  to  the  gentleman,  **  What  are 
you  doing  here  ?"  And  his  answer  was,  *'  I  am 
always  busy.    Come  and  be  busy  with  me ! " 

So,  he  began  to  be  very  busy  with  that  gen- 
tleman, and  tliey  went  on  through  the  wood 
together.  Tbe  whole  journey  was  through  a 
wood,  only  it  had  been  open  and  green  at 
firHt,  like  a  wood  in  spring ;  and  now  began 
to  be  thick  and  dark,  like  a  wood  In  summer: 
some  of  the  little  trees  that  bad  come  out  ear- 
liest were  even  turning  brown.  The  gentle- 
man was  not  alone,  but  hod  a  lady  of  about 
the  same  age  with  him,  who  was  bis  wife  ;  and 
they  had  children,  who  were  with  them  too. 
So,  they  all  went  on  together  through  the 
wood,  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  making  a 
path  through  the  branches  and  the  fallen 
leaves,  and  carrying  burdens,  and  working 
hard. 

Sometimes,  they  came  to  a  long  green  ave- 
nue that  opened  into  deeper  wokkIs.  Then 
they  would  hear  a  very  little  distant  voice 
crying.  "  Father,  father,  I  am  another  child  I 
Stop  for  me  I"  And  presently  they  would 
see  a  very  little  figure,  Rowing  larger  as  it 
came  along,  running  to  join  them.  \Vhen  it 
came  up,  they  all  crowded  round  it,  and  kiss- 
ed and  welcomed  it ;  and  then  they  all  went 
on  together. 

Sometimes,  they  came  to  several  avenues 
at  once,  and  then  they  all  stood  still,  and  one 
of  the  children  said,  "  Father,  I  am  going  to 
sea,"  and  another  said,  '*  Father  I  am  going 
to  India,"  and  another,  *'  Father  I  am  going 
to  seek  my  fortune  where  I  can,"  and  another, 
"  Father,  I  am  going  to  Heaven !"  So,  with 
many  tears  at  parting,  thev  went,  solitary, 
down  those  avenues,  each  child  upon  its  way ; 


and  the  child  who  went  to  Heaven  roae  into 
the  golden  air  and  vanished. 

Whenever  theae  partings  happened,  th» 
traveller  looked  at  the  gentlemaa,  tad  saw 
him  glance  up  at  the  sl^  above  the  trees, 
where  the  day  was  beginning  to  dedbe^  sad 
the  sunset  to  come  on.  He  saw,  too,  ftsl  kis 
hair  was  turning  grey.  Bat,  they  never  ootid 
rest  louff,  for  the j  had  their  journey  to  pe^ 
form,  and  it  was  neeenary  for  them  to  be  tt 
ways  busy. 

At  last,  there  had  been  so  maoj  partlnp 
that  there  were  do  chiUieB  left,  and  only  the 
traveller,  the  gentlemaa,  and  the  lady,  went 
upon  their  way  in  comptay^ — ^And  now  the 
wood  was  yellow ;  and  sow  brown  ;  and  tbe 
leaves,  even  of  the  forest  tnes,  began  to  fall. 

So,  they  came  to  an  aveaae  that  was  dark- 
er than  the  rest,  and  were  veaiBg  forward  on 
their  journey  withoat  locnagdownit,  when 
the  lady  straped. 

'*My  husband,"  aaid  tlw  Isdv,  **!  an 
called." 

They  listened,  and  thej  heard  a  Toiee,  a 
long  wav  down  the  areniie,  ny,  **llotkr, 
mother  I" 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  first  child  who  hni 
said,  "  I  am  gmng  to  Heaven  f"  and  theltthcr 
said,  "  I  pray  not  yet.  Tbe  sonaet  is  vecy 
near.    I  pray  not  yet  I" 

But,  the  voice  cried,  **  Jf other,  mother," 
without  minding  him,  though  his  hair  wis 
now  quite  white,  and  tears  were  on  his  fice. 

Then,  tbe  mother,  who  was  already  drawn 
into  the  shade  of  tbe  dark  avenue  and  moving 
away  with  her  arms  stiU  round  his  neck, 
kissed  him,  and  said  "  My  dearest,  I  am  sum- 
moned and  I  go ! "  And  she 
And  tbe  traveller  and  he  were 
together. 

And  they  went  on  and  on  together,  ontil 
they  came  to  very  near  the  end  of  the  wood  ; 
so  near,  that  they  could  see  the  FUOMt  shin- 
ing red  before  them  through  the  treeft. 

Yet,  once  more,  while  he  broke  his  way 
among  tbe  branches,  the  traveller  lost  bis 
friend.    He  called  and  called,  but  there  was 
no  reply,  and  when  he  passed  oat  of  tbe  wood, 
and  saw  the  peaceful  sun  going  down  upoo  i 
wide  purple  prospect,  he  came  to  an  old  Ban 
sitting  on  a  fallen  tree.    So,  he  said  to  tbt  old 
man,  "  What  do  you  do  here  ?'•     And  tbe  old 
man  said  with  a  calm  smile,  '<  I  am  always  re- 
membering.   Come  and  remember  with  me  I" 

So,  the  traveller  sat  down  by  tbe  side  of 
that  old  man,  face  to  face  with  the  tereuc  sun- 
set ;  and  all  his  friends  came  eotlly  back  and 
stood  around  him.  The  beautiful  child,  tbe 
handsome  boy,  the  young  man  in  love,  tbe 
father,  mother  and  children :  every  one  of 
them  was  there,  and  he  had  lost  nothing.  So, 
he  loved  them  all,  and  was  kind  and  forbear- 
ing with  them  all,  and  was  always  pleased  to 
watch  them  all,  and  they  all  honoured  and 
loved  him.  And  I  think  tbe  traveller  mast  be 
yourself,  dear  Grandfather,  becaose  this  is  what 
you  do  to  us,  and  what  we  do  to  you. 


left 
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SOMEBODY^S  STORY. 

A  wHOUi  yetr  of  GhristMas  days  have 
eome  and  pawed,  sinoe  a  wealthy  taa-raaker, 
named  Jacob  Eleen,  was  cboeen  Svndic  of 
the  corporation  of  tan-makers.  In  toe  town 
of  Stromtbal,  In  Sonthem  Germany.  His 
family  name  is  not  to  be  met  with,  perhaps, 
anywhere  now.  The  town  itself  is  gone.  The 
inhabitants  once  nojnstly  taxed  the  Jews  who 
dwelt  there,  with  the  morder  of  some  little 
children,  and  droTe  them  oat ;  forbidding 
any  Jew  to  enter  their  gates  again.  Bat 
the  Jews  took  their  qoiet  revenge ;  for  they 
boilt  another  town,  at  a  distance,  and  carried 
all  the  trade  away,  so  that  the  new  town 
gradually  increased  in  wealth,  while  the  old 
town  dwindled  to  nothing. 

But,  Jacob  Elsen  had  no  knowledge  of  this 
persecntion.  In  his  time,  Jews  walked  about 
the  sombre,  winding  streets,  and  traded  in 
the  market-place,  and  kept  shops,  and  enjoy- 
ed with  others  the  priFiieges  of  the  town. 

A  river  flows  throagh  the  town,  a  narrow 
winding  stream,  navigable  for  small  craft,  and 
called  the  **  Klar.''  This  river,  being  of  very 
pure  sweet  water,  and  moreover  very  osefal 
Ibr  the  commerce  of  the  town,  the  people  call 
their  great  friend.  They  believe  that  it  will 
heal  ills  of  mind  and  body :  and  although 
many  afflicted  persons  have  dipped  in  it,  and 
drank  of  the  water,  without  feeling  mach  the 
better  for  it,  their  belief  remains  the  same. 
They  give  it  feminine  names,  as  if  it  were  a 
beautiful  woman  or  a  goddess.  They  have  in- 
numerable songs  and  stories  about  it,  which 
the  people  know  by  heart;  or  did  in  Jacob 
Eisen's  time — for  there  were  very  few  books 
and  fewer  readers  there,  in  those  days.  They 
have  a  yearly  festival,  called  the  '*  Klarfluss- 
day,''  when  flowers  and  ribbons  are  cast  into 
the  stream,  and  float  away  through  the  mea- 
dows towards  the  great  river. 

''  Is  not  the  Klar,"  said  one  of  their  old 
songs,  "a  marvel  among  rivers?  Lo,  all 
other  streams  are  nourished,  drop  by  drop, 
with  dews  and  rains;  put  the  Klar  comes 
forth,  fall  grown,  from  the  hills."  And  this, 
indeed,  was  no  invention  of  the  poet ;  for  no 
one  knew  the  source  of  this  river.  The  town 
council  had  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
gold  gulden  to  any  one  who  ooald  discover 
it ;  but  all  those  who  had  endeavoured  to 
trace  it,  had  come  to  a  place  many  leagues 
above  Stromthal,  where  the  stream  woand 
between  steep  rocks  :  and  where  the  current 
was  so  strong  that  neither  oar  nor  sail  coold 
prevail  against  it.  Beyond  those  rocks  were 
the  mountains  called  the  Himmelgeblrge ;  and 
the  Klar  was  supposed  to  rise  in  some  of 
those  inaccessible  regions. 

But,  though  the  people  of  Stromthal  hon- 
ored their  river,  they  loved  their  commerce 
better.  Therefore,  they  made  no  public 
walks  along  its  banks;  but  built  their 
houses,  mostly,  to  the  water's  brink  on  both 
sides.      Some,  indeed,  in  the  outskirts,  had 


gardens ;  but  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  the 
stream  caught  no  shadows,  except  from  ware- 
houses and  the  overhanging  fronts  of  ancient 
wooden  houses.  Jacob  Elsen's  house  was  one 
of  these.  The  sides  of  the  bank  before  it  had 
been  lined  with  birch-stakes,  and  the  founda- 
tion was  dug  so  close  to  the  water,  that  you 
miffht  open  the  door  of  his  workshop,  and  dtp 
a  pitcher  in  the  stream. 

Jacob  Elsen's  household  consisted  of  only 
three  persons  besides  himself;  namely  his 
daughter  Margaret ;  his  apprentice,  Carl ; 
and  one  old  servant  woman.  He  had  work- 
men ;  but  they  did  not  sleep  in  the  house. 
Carl  was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and,  his  mas- 
ter's daughter  being  a  little  younger,  he  fell 
in  love  with  her— as  all  apprentices  did  in 
those  days.  Carl's  love  for  Margaret  was 
pure  and  deep.  Jacob  knew  this ;  but  he 
said  nothing.  He  had  fidth  in  Margaret's 
prudence. 

Whether  Margaret  loved  Carl  at  this  time 
none  ever  knew  but  herself.  He  went  to 
church  with  her  on  Sundays;  and  there, 
while  the  prayers  that  were  said  were  some- 
times mere  meaningless  sounds  to  him, 
through  his  thinking  of  her,  and  watching  her, 
he  oould  hear  her  devoutly  murmuring  the 
words ;  or,  when  the  preacher  was  speudng, 
he  saw  her  face  turned  towards  him,  and  ftll 
almost  vexed  to  see  that  she  was  listening  at- 
tentively. She  could  sit  at  table  with  him, 
and  be  quite  calm,  when  he  felt  confused  and 
awkward  ;  at  other  times  she  seemed  always 
too  busy  to  think  of  him.  At  length  his  ap- 
prenticeship being  completed,  the  time  came 
for  his  leaving  Elsen's  house  to  travel,  as 
German  workman  are  bound  by  their  trade- 
laws  to  do :  and  he  determined  to  speak 
boldly  to  Margaret  before  he  went.  What 
better  time  could  he  have  found  for  this,  than 
a  summer  evening,  when  Margaret  happened 
to  come  into  the  workshop  after  his  fellow- 
workmen  were  gone  T  He  called  her  to  the 
door  that  opened  on  the  river,  to  look  out  at 
the  sunset,  and  he  talked  about  the  river,  and 
the  mystery  of  its  source ;  when  it  was  get- 
ting dusk,  and  he  could  delay  no  longer,  he ' 
told  her  his  secret ;  and  Margaret  told  him 
in  return  her  secret ;  which  was,  that  she  loved 
him  too.  ''But,"  said  she,  "I  must  tell  my 
father  this." 

That  night,  after  supper,  they  told  Jacob 
Elsen  what  had  passed  between  them.  Jacob 
was  a  man  In  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  not 
avaricious,  but  he  was  prudent  in  all  things. 
'« Let  Carl,"  he  said,  *'  come  back  after  his 
WandtTEeit  is  ended  with  flfly  gold  gulden : 
and  then,  if  yon  are  willing  to  marry  him,  I 
will  make  him  a  master  tun-maker."  Carl 
asked  no  more  than  this.  He  did  not  doubt 
of  being  able  to  bring  back  that  sum,  and  he 
knew  that  the  law  would  not  allow  him  to 
marry  until  his  apprenticeship  was  ended. 
He  was  anxious  to  be  gone.  On  the  morrow 
he  took  his  leave  of  Margaret,— early  in  the 
morning,  before  anything  was  stirring  in  the 
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streets.  Carl  was  fiUl  of  hope,  bat  Margaret 
wept  as  thej  stood  upon  the  threshold. 
"Three  jears,"  she  said,  ''will  sometimes 
work  such  changes  in  ns  that  we  are  not  like 
oar  former  selves." 

"  And  yet  they  will  only  make  me  love  yoa 
more,''  replied  GarL 

"Ton  will  meet  with  &irer  women  than  I, 
where  yoa  are  going/'  said  Margaret,  *'  and 
I  shall  be  thinking  of  yon  at  home,  long  after 
yon  have  forgotten  me." 

**  Now,  I  am  sore  yoa  lore  me,  Margaret," 
he  said,  delighted ;  *'  bat  yoa  mast  not  have 
donbts  of  me  while  I  am  away.  As  sarely  as 
I  loTe  yoa  now,  I  will  come  back  with  the 
fifty  gold  galden,  and  claim  yonr  fatiier's 
promise." 

Margaret  lingered  at  the  door,  and  Carl 
looked  back  many  times  until  he  tamed  an 
angle  of  the  street  His  heart  was  light 
BDoagh  in  spite  of  their  separation,  for  he  had 
always  looked  forward  to  this  joamey  as  the 
means  of  winning  her  hand ;  and  ererr  step 
he  took  seemed  to  bring  him  nearer  to  his  ol^ 
ject  ''  I  mast  not  lose  time,"  thonght  he, 
*'  and  vet  it  woald  be  a  great  thing  if  I  ooald 
find  the  head  of  oar  nyer.  My  way  lies 
southward :  I  will  try  I"  On  the  third  day 
he  took  a  boat  at  a  little  Tillage  and  pulled 
against  the  stream ;  bat,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
drew  near  the  rocks,  and  the  current  became 
stronger.  He  palled  on,  however,  till  the 
steep  g^y  walls  were  on  each  side  of  him, 
and  looking  up  he  saw  only  a  strip  of  sky ; 
but  at  length,  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
arms,  ho  could  only  keep  the  boat  where  it 
was.  Now  and  then,  with  a  sudden  effort,  he 
advanced  a  few  yards,  but  he  could  not  main- 
tain the  place  he  had  won,  and  after  a  while 
he  grew  weary,  and  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up  and  drift  back  again.  "  So  what  has  been 
said  about  the  rocks  and  the  strength  of  the 
water  is  true,"  thought  he  ;  "I  can  testify  to 
that  at  least." 

Carl  wandered  for  many  days  before  he  got 
employment ;  and,  when  he  did,  it  was  poor- 
ly paid,  and  scarcely  sufficed  for  his  living ; 
so  be  was  obliged  to  depart  again.  When 
half  his  time  was  completed  be  had  scarcely 
saved  ten  "gold  gulden,"  though  he  bad 
walked  hundreds  of  miles  and  worked  in  many 
cities.  One  day  he  set  out  again,  to  seek  for 
employment  elsewhere.  When  he  had  been 
walking  several  days,  he  came  to  a  small 
town  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  whose  waters 
were  so  bright  that  they  reminded  him  of  the 
Klar.  The  town,  too,  was  so  like  Stromthal 
that  he  could  almost  feincy  that  he  had  made  a 
great  circuit  and  come  back  to  his  starting 
place  again.  But  Carl  did  not  want  to  go 
home  yet.  His  term  was  only  halfexpir^, 
and  his  ten  gold  gulden  (one  of  which  was  al- 
ready nibbled  in  travelling),  would  make  a 
poor  figure  after  his  boast  of  returning  with 
fifty.  His  heart  was  not  so  light  as  when  he 
quitted  Margaret  at  the  door  of  her  father's 
nonse.    He  had  fbundthe  world  different  from ' 


his  expectations  of  It.  The  hurimess  of 
strangers  had  soared  him,  and  there  was  no 
pleasure  that  day  in  being  remiatod  of  his 
native  town.  If  ho  had  not  been  mtry  ht 
would  have  tanied  amde  and  gone  «|qq  his 
joamey  without  stopping ;  bat  it  wastn^, 
and  he  wanted  some  refrevunent. 

He  walked  through  straggling  streets  ^it 
reminded  him  itill  nirifaer  of  his  home,  nsfil 
he  came  to  the  maifcet  place,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  laige  white  etatoe  of  a  womaa. 
She  held  an  olive  hrandi  in  ber  hand :  her 
head  was  bare,  hat  folds  <if  drapery  enveloped 
her,  from  the  wail*  to  the  feet.  <<  Whose  is 
this  statue,"  asked  Carl  cf  a  bystander  ?  The 
man  answered  in  a  Btraa|t  dialect,  bat  Carl 
understood  hioL 

**It  is  the  statue  of  on  river,"  he  an- 
swered. 

**  What  is  Tonr  riy»  calleAr 

"The  Creber:  tw  it  enrichn  the  town, 
enabling  as  to  trade  with  vrny  great 
cities." 

*'  And  why  is  the  head  of  the  woaaabsre 
while  her  fi^t  are  hidden  ?" 

'*  Because  we  know  where  the  river  ran*^ 
bat,  whither  it  flows  none  know."    * 

^  Can  no  one  float  down  with  the  carnal 
and  see  T" 

"  It  is  dangerona  to  searoh ;  the  stream 
grows  swifter,  runniAg  between  high  roeha, 
until  it  rashes  into  a  deep  cavern,  and  is 
lost." 

"  How  strange,"  thought  Carl,  ''  that  this 
town  should  be,  in  so  many  respects,  so  like 
my  ovm !"  But  a  little  further  on  in  a  nar- 
row street,  he  found  a  wooden  house  with  a 
small  tun  hanging  over  the  doorway,  by  way 
of  sign,  so  like  Jacob  Elsen's  house,  that  if  the 
words  ''Peter  Schnfuss,  tan  maker  to  the 
Duke,"  had  not  been  written  above  the  door, 
he  would  have  thought  it  magic  Carl 
knocked  here,  and  a  young  woman  came  to 
the  door ;  here  the  likeness  ended,  for  Carl 
saw  at  a  glance  that  Margaret  was  a  hundred 
times  more  beautiful  than  she. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  my  father  wants 
workmen,"  said  the  young  woman ;  "  but  if 
you  are  a  traveller,  yoa  can  rest,  and  refresh 
yourself  until  he  comes  in." 

Carl  thanked  her,  and  entered.  The  lov- 
roofed  kitchen,  so  like  £lsen*8  hooie.  did  not 
surprise  him  ;  for  most  rooms  were  buiil  tbas 
at  that  time.  The  girl  spread  a  viiitc  cloth, 
gave  him  some  cold  meat  and  bread,  and 
brought  him  some  water  to  wash ;  but.  wbUe 
he  was  eating  she  asked  him  many  questions 
concerning  whence  he  came,  and  where  he 
had  been.  She  had  never  heard  of  Stromthal, 
for  she  knew  nothing  of  the  country  beyond 
the  ''  Himmelgebirge."  When  ber  father  came 
in,  Carl  saw  that  he  was  much  older  thao 
Jacob  Elsen. 

"  And  so  you  want  employment  ?"  said  the 
father. 

Carl  bowed,  standing  with  his  cap  in  his 
hand. 
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''  Follow  me  I"  The  old  man  led  the  way 
into  the  workBhop— through  the  door  of 
which,  at  the  bottom,  Carl  saw  the  riyer 
—and  patting  the  tools  into  Garrshand,  bade 
him  continue  the  work  of  a  half-finished  ton. 
Carl  handled  his  tools  so  skilfhlly,  that 
the  old  man  knew  him  at  once  to  be  a  good 
workman,  and  offered  him  better  wages  than 
he  had  ever  got  before.  Carl  remained  here 
until  his  three  years  had  expired.  One  day 
he  said  to  Bertha  Schonfuss  (his  master^s 
daughter),  **  My  time  is  up  now,  Bertha  ;  to- 
morrow I  set  out  for  my  home." 

"  I  will  pray  for  a  happy  journey  for  you," 
said  Bertha;  ''and  that  you  may  find  joy 
at  home.'' 

"  Look  you,  Bertha,"  said  Carl ;  "  I  have 
seventy  gold  gulden,  which  I  have  saved. 
Without  these,  I  could  not  have  gone  home, 
or  married  my  Margaret,  of  whom  I  have  told 
you ;  and,  but  for  you,  I  should  not  have  had 
them.  Oaght  I  not  to  remember  you  grate- 
fully while  I  live  ?" 

**  And  come  back  to  see  us  one  day?"  said 
Bertha.    "  Of  course  vou  ought" 

"  I  surely  will,"  said  Carl,  tying  his  money 
in  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief. 

**  Stay !"  said  Bertha.  *'  There  is  danger 
in  carrying  much  money  in  these  parts.  The 
roads  are  infested  with  robbers." 

**  I  will  make  a  box  for  the  money,"  said 
Carl. 

"  No ;  put  them  in  the  hollow  handle  of  one 
of  your  tools.  It  is  natural  for  a  workman 
to  carry  tools.  No  one  will  think  of  look- 
ing there." 

"No  handle  would  hold  them,"  replied 
Carl.  '*  I  will  make  a  hollow  mallet,  and  put 
them  in  the  body  of  it." 

"  A  good  thoaght,"  said  Bertha. 

Carl  worked  the  next  day,  and  made  a 
large  mallet,  in  which  he  plugged  a  hole  ;  let- 
tinjf  in  fifty  gold  pieces,  he  retained  the  re- 
mainder of  his  treasure  to  expend  on  his  jour- 
ney, and  to  buy  clothers  and  other  things; 
for  he  could  afford  to  be  extravagant  now. 
When  everything;:  was  ready,  he  hired  a  boat 
to  travel  down  the  river  a  portion  of  his  jour- 
ney. The  old  man  bade  him  fiirewell  affec- 
tionately, at  the  landing-place  of  his  own 
workshop ;  and  Carl  kissed  Bertha,  and 
Bertha  bieide  him  take  care  of  his  mallet. 

The  boy  who  rowed  the  boat  was  the  ugliest 
boy  that  could  possibly  be.  He  was  very 
short  in  the  legs,  and  very  broad  in  the  chest, 
and  he  had  scarcely  any  neck ;  but  his  face 
was  large  and  round,  and  he  had  two  small 
twinkling  eyes.  His  hair  was  black  and 
straight ;  and  his  arms  were  long,  like  tiie 
arms  of  an  ape.  Carl  did  not  like  the  look  of 
him  when  he  hired  the  boat,  and  was  about  to 
choose  another  from  the  crowd  of  boatmen  at 
the  landing-place,  whoi  he  thought  how  un- 
just it  was  to  refuse  to  give  the  boy  work  on 
account  of  his  ugliness,  and  so  turned  back 
and  hired  him. 

Carl  sat  at  the  stem,  and  the  boy  rowed, 


bending  forward  until  his  face  nearly  touch- 
ed his  feet,  and  then  throwing  himself  almost 
flat  apon  his  back,  and  taking  such  pulls  with 
his  long  arms,  that  the  boat  flew  onward  like 
a  crow.  Carl  did  not  rebuke  him,  for  he  was 
too  anxious  to  get  home.  But  the  boy  grew 
bolder  fi*om  his  licence.  He  made  horrible 
erimaces  when  he  passed  other  boats,  tempt- 
ing the  rowers  to  throw  things  at  him.  He 
ramed  his  oars  sometimes,  and  struck  at  a  fish 
playing  on  the  surface ;  and,  each  time,  Carl 
saw  the  dead  fish  lying  on  its  back  on  the  top 
of  the  water.  Carl  commanded  the  horrible 
boy  to  row  on  and  be  cj^uiet — but  he  replied  in 
an  uncouth  dialect  which  Carl  could  scarcely 
understand :  and  a  moment  after  began  his 
tricks  again.  Once,  Carl  saw  him,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, spring  from  his  seat,  and  run 
along  the  narrow  gunwale  of  the  boat ;  but 
his  naked  feet  clung  to  the  edge,  as  if  he  had 
been  web-footed. 

"  Sit  to  your  oars,  monkey !"  cried  Carl, 
striking  him  a  light  blow. 

The  boy  sat  down  sullenly  and  rowed  on, 
playing  no  more  tricks  that  day.  Carl  sang 
one  of  the  songs  about  the  "Kiar  ;"  and  the 
boat  continued  its  way — through  meadows, 
where  the  banks  were  lined  with  bulrushes, 
and  often  round  little  islands — till  the  dusk 
came  down  firom  Heaven.  The  river-surface 
glimmered  with  a  faint  white  light.  The  trees 
upon  the  bank  grew  blacker,  and  the  startf 
spread  westward.  Carl  watched  the  fish,  mak- 
ing circles  on  the  stream,  and  let  his  hand 
fall  over  the  side  to  feel  the  water  rippling 
through  his  fingers  as  the  boat  went  on. 
But  growing  weary  after  a  while,  he  wrapped 
himself  in  his  cloak,  and  placing  his  mallet 
beside  him,  lay  down  in  the  stern,  and  fell  a- 
sleep.  The  town  where  they  were  to  stop 
that  night,  was  farther  off  than  they  had 
thought  it.  Carl  slept  a  long  time  and  dream- 
ed. But,  in  his  sleep  he  beard  a  noise  close 
to  his  head,  like  a  splash  in  the  water,  and 
awoke.  He  thought,  at  first,  that  the  boy 
had  fallen  into  tne  river ;  but  he  saw  him 
standing  up,  midway  in  the  boat. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Carl. 

"I  have  dropped  your  hammer  in  the 
stream,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Wretch  I"  cried  Carl,  springing  up ; "  how 
was  this?" 

"  Spare  me,  my  master,"  said  the  boy  with 
an  ugly  grin.  "  It  fiew  out  of  my  hand  as  I 
tried  to  strike  a  flying  bat."  Carl  was  fu- 
rious. He  struck  at  him  several  times ;  but 
the  boy  avoided  him,  slipping  under  his  arm, 
and  running  again  along  the  gunwale.  Carl 
became  still  more  furious,  and  fell  upon  him 
at  once,  so  violently,  that  the  boat  overturn- 
ed, and  they  both  fell  into  the  river.  And 
now,  Carl  finding  that  the  boy  could  not  swim, 
thought  no  more  of  his  mallet  but  grasped 
him,  and  struck  out  for  the  bank.  The  cur- 
rent was  strong,  and  carried  them  far  down  ; 
but  they  came  ashore  at  last.  They  could  see 
the  lights  of  the  town  near  at  hand,  and  Carl 
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ing ;  and  the  river,  brimming  with  the  rains  spoke  to  mj  being  a  good  girl  at  mj  needle, 
of  the  day  before,  flowed  on,  smooth  and  flush  and  a  stead j  honest  girl,  and  one  whose 
to  the  edge.  '*  Of  all  my  hopes,  my  patience,  parents  were  vexr  respectable,  though  they 
my  industry,  my  long  sutferlngs,  and  my  d^ep  might  be  poor.  I  thought  I  should  like  no- 
love  for  Margaret,  behold  the  miserable  end  I"  thing  better  than  to  serve  the  .pretty  young 
said  Carl.  lady,  who  was  blushing  as  deep  as  I  was,  as 

But  he  stopped  suddenly ;  his  eyes  had  she  spoke  of  the  coming  baby,  and  what  I 
caught  some  object,  in  between  the  birch  should  have  to  do  with  it.  However,  I  sec 
stakes  and  the  bank.  *'  Strange,''  he  said,  you  don't  care  so  much  for  this  part  of  my 
"  It  is  a  mallet,  and  much  like  the  one  I  story,  as  for  what  you  think  is  to  come,  so 
lost !  Some  of  Jacob  Elsen's  workmen  have  I'll  tell  you  at  once  I  was  engaged,  and  set- 
dropped  a  mallet  here,  surelv."  But  it  was  tied  at  the  parsonage  before  Miss  Rosamond 
larger  than  an  ordinary  mallet,  and,  though  (tliat  was  the  baby,  who  is  now  your  mother) 
it  was  madness  to  fancy  so,  he  thought  that  was  born.  To  be  sure,  I  had  little  enough  to 
some  supernatural  power  had  brought  his  do  with  her  when  she  came,  for  she  was  never 
mallet  there,  in  time  to  turn  him  from  his  out  of  her  mother's  arms,  and  slept  by  her 
purpose.  *'It  is  my  mallet  I"  he  cried;  for  all  night  long;  and  proud  enough  was  I 
by  stooping  down  he  could  see  the  mark  of  sometimes  when  missis  trusted  her  to  me. 
the  hole  he  had  plugged.  He  did  not  wait  to  There  never  was  such  a  baby  before  or  since, 
take  it  up,  it  bein^  safe  for  awhile  where  it  though  you've  all  of  you  been  fine  enough  in 
was:  he  ran  back  mto  the  house,  and  met  your  turns;  but  for  sweet,  winning  ways, 
Jacob  Elsen  descending  the  stairs.  you've  none  of  you  come  up  to  your  mother. 

**l  have  found    my  mallet,"  said   Carl;  She  took  after  her  mother,  who  was  a  real  lady 

^  Where  is  Margaret  ?'  bom ;  a  Miss  Furnivall,  a  granddaughter  of 

The  tun-maker  looked  incredulous.    Mar-  Lord  Furnivall's  in  Northumberland.    I  be- 

garet  heard  his  call  and  came  down  stairs.  lieve  she  had  neither  brother  nor  sister,  and 

"  This  way  1"  said  Carl,  leading  them  had  been  brought  up  in  my  lord's  family  till 
through  the  shop.  *'  Look  there  1"  Both  she  had  married  your  grandfather,  who  was 
Margaret  and  her  father  saw  it.  Carl  stooped  just  a  curate,  son  to  a  shopkeeper  in  Carlisle 
and  picked  it  up,  and,  taking  the  plug  out,  — but  a  clever  fine  gentleman  as  ever  was — 
shook  all  the  gold  pieces  on  the  ground,  and  one  who  was  a  right-down  hard  worker 
Jabob  shook  his  hand,  and  begged  him  to  iu  his  parish,  which  was  very  wide,  and  scat- 
pardon  him  for  his  unjust  suspicions ;  and  tere<l  all  abroad  over  the  Westmoreland  Fells. 
Margaret  wept  tears  of  joy.  "  It  came  just  When  your  mother,  little  Miss  Rosamond,  was 
in  time  to  save  my  life,"  said  Carl.  "  Happy  about  four  or  five  years  old,  both  her  parents 
days  will  come  with  it."  died  in  a  fortnight— one  alter  the  other.    Ah !   \ 

"  But  how  did  this  mallet  arrive  here  ?"  tliat  was  a  sad  time.    My  pretty  young  mis-   / 

said  Jacob,  pondering.  tress  and  me  was  looking  for  another  baby. 

"  I  guess,"  replied  Carl  '*  I  have  found  the  when  my  master  came  home  firom  one  of  his 

origin  of  the  KUr.    The  two  rivers  are,  in  long  rides,  wet  and  tired,  and  took  the  fever 

truth,  but  one."  he  died  of ;  and  then  ^e  never  held  up  her 

Carl  wrote  the  story  of   his   adventures,  head  again,  but  just  lived  to  see  ber  dead 

and  presented  it  to  the  Town  Council,  who  baby,  and  have  it  laid  on  her  breast  before 

employed  all  the  scholars  in  Stromthal  to  ghe  sighed  away  her  life.    My  mistress  had 

prove  by  experiments    the  identity  of   the  asked  me,  on  her  death-bed,  never  to  leave 

two  rivers.    When  they  had  done  this,  there  Miss  Rosamond  ;  but  if  she  had  never  spoken 

was  great  rejoicing  in  the  town.    On  the  day  a  word,  I  would  have  gone  with  the  little 

when  Carl  married  Margaret,  he  received  the  child  to  the  end  of  the  world, 

promised  reward  of  five  hundred  gold  gulden  ;  The  next  thing,  and  before  we  had  well 

and  thenceforth  the  day  on  which  he  found  his  stilled  our  sobs,  the  executors  and  guardians 

mallet  was  set  apart  for  a  festival  by  the  came  to  settle  the  affairs.    They  were  my 

inhabitants  of  all  the    towns,  both   on  the  poor  young  mistress's  own  cousin.  Lord  Fur- 

"  Geber"  and  the  *'  Klar."  nlvall,    and    Mr.    Esthwalte,    my    master's 

brother,  a  shopkeeper  in  Manchester  ;  not  so 

well  to  do  then,  as  he  was  afterwards,  and 
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I  don't  know  if  it  were  their  settling,  or  bc- 

You  know,  my  dears,  that  your  mother  was  cause  of  a  letter  my  mistress  wrote  on  her 
an  orphan,  and  an  only  child ;  and  I  dare  death-bed  to  her  cousin,  my  lord ;  but  some- 
say  you  have  heard  that  your  grandfather  how  it  was  settled  that  Miss  Rosamond  and  me 
was  a  clergyman  up  in  Westmoreland,  where  were  to  go  to  Furnivall  Manor  House,  in 
I  come  from.  I  was  just  a  girl,  in  the  vil-  Northumberland,  and  ray  lord  spoke  as  if  it 
lagc  school,  when,  one  day,  your  grand-  had  been  her  mother's  wish  that  she  should 
mother  came  In  to  ask  the  mistress  if  there  live  with  his  family,  and  as  if  he  had  no  ob- 
was  any  scholar  there  who  would  do  for  a  jectlons,  for  that  one  or  two  more  or  less  could 
nurse-maid  ;  and  mighty  proud  I  was,  I  can  make  no  difference  in  so  grand  a  household, 
tell  ye,  when  the  mistress  called  me  up,  and  So,  though  that  was  not  the  way  in  which  I 


tall,  and  had  a  foce  as  ftill  of  fine  wrinkles  as 
if  they  had  been  drawn  all  over  it  with  a 
needle's  point.  Her  eyes  were  very  watchful, 
to  make  up,  I  suppose,  for  her  being  so  deaf 
as  to  be  obliged  to  use  a  trumpet.  Sitting 
with  her,  working  at  the  same  great  piece  of 
tapestry,  was  Mrs.  Stark,  her  maid  and  com- 

Cion,  and  almost  as  old  as  she  was.  She 
lived  with  Miss  Fumivall  ever  since 
they  both  were  young,  and  now  she  seemed 
more  like  a  friend  than  a  servant :  she  looked 
BO  cold  and  grey,  and  stony,  as  if  she  had 
never  loved  or  cared  for  any  one ;  and  I 
don't  suppose  she  did  care  for  any  one  except 
her  mistress  ;  and  owing  to  the  great  deafness 
of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Stark  treated  her  very 
much  as  if  she  were  a  child.  Mr.  Henry 
gave  some  message  from  my  lord,  and  then  he 
bowed  goodbye  to  us  all, — taking  no  notice 
of  mv  sweet  little  Miss  Rosamond's  out- 
stretched hand — and  left  us  standing  there, 
being  looked  at  by  the  two  old  ladies  through 
their  spectacles. 

I  was  right  glad  when  they  rung  for  the 
old  footman  who  had  shown  us  in  at  first,  and 
told  him  to  take  us  to  our  rooms.  So  we 
went  out  of  that  great  drawing-room,  and 
into  another  sitting-room,  and  out  of  that, 
and  then  up  a  great  flight  of  stairs,  and 
along  a  broad  gallery — ^which  was  something 
like  a  library,  having  books  all  down  one 
side,  and  windows  and  writing  tables  all  do¥m 
the  other— till  we  came  to  our  rooms,  which 
I  was  not  sorry  to  hear  were  just  over  the 
kitchens ;  for  I  began  to  think  I  should  be 
lost  in  that  wilderness  of  a  house.  There 
was  an  old  nursery,  that  had  been  used  for 
all  the  little  lords  and  ladies  long  ago,  with 
a  pleasant  Ire  burning  in  the  g^te,  and  the 
kettle  boiling  on  the  hob.  and  tea-things 
spread  out  on  the  table ;  and  out  of  that 
room  was  the  night-nursery,  with  a  little  crib 
for  Miss  Rosamond  close  to  my  bed.  And  old 
James  called  up  Dorothy,  his  wife,  to  bid  us 
welcome  ;  and  both  he  and  she  were  so  hos- 
pitable and  kind,  that  by-and-by  Miss  Rosa- 
mond and  me  felt  quite  at  home  ;  and  by  the 
time  tea  was  over,  she  was  sitting  on  Doro- 
thy's knee,  and  chattering  away  as  fast  as 
her  little  tongue  could  go.  I  soon  found 
out  that  Dorothy  was  from  Westmoreland, 
and  that  bound  her  and  me  together,  as  it 
were :  and  I  would  never  wish  to  meet  with 
kinder  people  than  were  old  James  and  his 
wife.  James  had  lived  pretty  nearly  all  his 
life  in  my  lord's  family,  and  thought  there 
was  nond  so  grand  as  they.  He  even 
looked  down  a  little  on  his  wife ;  because, 
till  he  had  married  her,  she  bad  never 
lived  in  any  but  a  farmer's  household. 
But  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  as  well  he 
might  be.  They  had  one  servant  under  them, 
to  do  all  the  rough  work.  Agnes  they  called 
her ;  and  she  and  me,  and  James  and  Doro- 
thy, with  Miss  Furnivall  and  Mrs.  Stark, 
made  up  the  family ;  always  remembering 
my  sweet  little  Miss  Rosamond !    I  used  to 


wonder  what  they  had  done  before  she  eame, 
they  thought  so  much  of  her  now.  Kitchen 
and  drawing-room  it  was  all  the  same.  The 
hard,  sad  Miss  Furnivall,  and  the  cold  Mrs. 
Stark,  looked  pleased  when  she  came  flutter^ 
ing  in  like  a  bird,  playing  and  pranking 
hiUier  and  thither  witn  a  continual  murmur, 
and  pretty  prattle  of  gladness.  I  am  sure, 
they  were  sorry  many  a  time  when  she  flit- 
ted away  into  the  kitchen,  though  they  were 
too  proud  to  ask  her  to  stay  with  tiiem,  and 
were  a  little  surprised  at  h^r  taste ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  as  Mrs.  Stark  said,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  remembering  what  stock 
her  father  had  come  of.  The  great,  old 
rambling  house,  was  a  famous  place  for  lit- 
tle Miss  Rosamond.  She  made  expeditions 
all  over  it,  with  me  at  her  heels ;  all,  except 
the  east  wing,  which  was  never  opened,  and 
whither  we  never  thought  of  going.  But  in 
the  western  and  northern  part  was  many  a 
pleasant  room ;  full  of  wings  that  were 
curiosities  to  us,  though  they  might  not  have 
been  to  people  who  had  seen  more.  The 
windows  were  darkened  by  the  sweeping 
boughs  of  the  trees,  and  the  ivy  which  had 
overgrown  them :  but,  in  the  green  gloom, 
we  could  manage  to  see  old  China  jars  and 
carved  ivory  boxes,  and  great  heavy  books, 
and,  above  all,  the  old  pictures  I 

Once  I  remembA,  my  darling  would  have 
Dorothy  go  with  us  to  tell  us  who  they  all 
were  ;  for  they  were  all  portraits  of  some  of 
my  lord's  (inmily,  though  Dorothy  could  not 
tell  us  the  names  of  every  one.  We  had  gone 
through  most  of  the  rooms,  when  we  came  to 
the  old  state  drawing-room  over  the  hall, 
and  here  was  a  picture  of  Miss  Furnivall ;  or, 
as  she  was  called  in  those  days.  Miss  Grace, 
for  she  was  the  younger  sister.  Such  a 
beauty  she  must  have  been  I  but  with  such  a 
set,  proud  look,  and  such  scorn  looking  out  of 
her  handsome  eyes,  with  her  eyebrows  just  a 
little  raised,  as  if  she  wondered  how  any  one 
conld  have  the  impertinence  to  look  at  her ; 
and  her  lip  curled  at  us,  as  we  stood  there 
gazing.  She  had  a  dress  on,  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  but  it  was  all 
the  fashion  when  she  was  yonng;  a  hat  of 
some  soft  white  stuff  like  beayer,  pulled  a  lit- 
tle over  her  brows,  and  a  beautiful  plume  of 
feathers  sweeping  round  it  on  one  side ;  and 
her  gown  of  blue  satin  was  open  iu  front  to  a 
quilted  white  stomacher. 

'<Well,  to  be  sure!"  said  I,  when  I  had 
gazed  my  fill.  '^  Flesh  is  grass,  they  do  say  ; 
but  who  would  have  thought  that  Miss  Fur- 
nivall had  been  such  an  out-and-out  beauty, 
to  see  her  now  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Dorothy.  *^  Folks  change  sad- 
ly. But  if  what  my  master's  father  ^ed  to 
say  was  true,  Miss  Furnivall,  the  elder  sister, 
was  handsomer  than  Miss  Grace.  Her  pic- 
ture is  hero  somewhere ;  but,  if  I  show  it  you, 
you  must  never  let>>n,  even  to  James,  that 
on  have  seen  it.  Can  the  little  lady  hold 
er  tongue,  think  youT"  asked  she. 
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large  iatEes,  so  thick  it  almost  darkened  the 
windows.  It  had  stopped  snowing  before  we 
came  oat,  but  it  lay  sott,  thick  and  deep  be- 
neath oar  feet,  as  we  tramped  home.  Before 
we  got  to  the  hall  the  moon  rose,  and  I  think 
it  was  lighter  then, — ^what  with  the  moon, 
and  what  with  the  white  dazzling  snow — 
than  it  had  been  when  we  went  to  charch,  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock.  I  have  not 
told  you  that  Miss  Famivall  and  Mrs.  Stark 
never  went  to  church :  they  used  to  read  the 
prayers  together,  in  their  quiet  gloomy  way  ; 
they  seemed  to  feel  the  Sunday  very  long 
withottt  their  tapestry-work  to  be  basy  at. 
So  when  I  went  to  Dorothy  in  the  kitchen, 
to  fetch  Miss  Rosamond  and  take  her  np- 
stairs  with  me,  I  did  not  much  wonder  when 
the  old  woman  told  me  that  the  ladies  had 
kept  the  child  with  them,  and  that  she  had 
never  come  to  the  kitchen,  as  I  had  bidden 
her,  when  she  was  tired  of  behavinq^  pretty  in 
the  drawing-room.  So  I  took  off  my  things 
and  went  to  find  her,  and  bring  her  to  her 
sapper  in  the  nursery.  But  when  I  went  into 
the  best  drawing-room,  there  sat  the  two  old 
ladies,  very  still  and  quiet,  dropping  out  a 
word  now  and  then,  but  looking  as  if  nothing 
so  bright  and  merry  as  Miss  Rosamond  had 
ever  been  near  them.  Still  I  thought  she 
might  be  hiding  from  me  ;  it  was  one  of  her 
pretty  ways,  and  that  she  had  persuaded 
them,  to  look  as  if  they  knew  nothing  about 
her  ;  so  I  went  softly  peeping  under  this  sofa 
and  behind  that  chair,  making  believe  I  was 
sadly  frightened  at  not  finding  her. 

''What's  the  matter,  Hester!"  said  Mrs. 
Stark,  sliarply.  I  don't  know^f  Miss  Fnrni- 
vall  had  seen  me,  for,  as  I  told  you,  she  was 
very  deaf,  and  she  sat  quite  still,  idly  staring 
into  the  fire,  with  her  hopeless  face.  "  I'm 
only  looking  for  my  little  Rosy-Posy,"  re- 
plied I,  still  thinking  that  the  child  was  there, 
and  near  me,  though  I  could  not  see  her. 

"Miss  Rosamond  is  not  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Stark.  "She  went  away  more  than  an  hour 
ago  to  find  Dorothy."  And  she  toa  turned 
and  went  on  looking  into  the  fire. 

My  heart  sank  at  this,  and  I  began  to  wish 
I  had  never  left  mv  darling.  I  went  back  to 
Dorothy  and  told  her.  James  was  gone  out 
for  Uie  day,  but  she  and  me  and  Bessy  took 
lights,  and  went  up  into  the  nursery  first,  and 
then  we  roamed  over  the  great  large  house, 
calling  and  entreating  Miss  Rosamond  to  come 
out  of  her  hiding  place,  and  not  frighten  us  to 
death  in  that  way.  But  there  was  no  answer ; 
no  sound. 

"  Oh !"  said  I,  at  last,  **  can  she  have  got 
into  the  east  wing  and  hidden  there?" 

But  Dorothy  said  it  was  not  possible,  for 
that  she  herself  had  never  been  in  there :  that 
the  doors  were  always  locked,  and  my  lord's 
steward  had  the  keys,  she  believed;  at  any 
rate,  neither  she  nor  James  had  ever  seen 
them ;  so,  I  said,  I  wpuld  go  back  and  see  if, 
after  all,  she  was  not  hidden  in  the  drawing- 
room,  unknown  to  the  old  ladies ;  and  if  I  foand 


her  there,  I  said  I  woald  whip  her  well  for  the 
frigh  t  she  bad  given  me  ;  but  I  never  meant 
to  do  it  Well,  I  went  back  to  the  west  draw- 
ing-room, and  I  told  Mrs.  Stark  we  could  not 
find  her  anywhere,  and  asked  for  leave  to  look 
all  about  the  famitnre  there,  for  I  thought 
now,  that  she  toight  have  fallen  asleep  in 
some  warm  hidden  comer :  but  no  I  we  looked. 
Miss  Furnivall  got  np  and  looked,  tremb- 
ing  all  over,  and  she  was  nowhere  there; 
then  we  set  off  again,  every  one  in  the 
house,  and  laoked  in  all  the  places  we  had 
searched  before,  but  we  could  not  find  her. 
Miss  Furnivall  shivered  and  shook  so  much, 
that  Mrs.  Stark  took  her  back  into  the  warm 
drawing-room  ;  but  not  before  they  had  made 
me  promise  to  bring  her  to  them  when  she  was 
found.  Well-a-day!  I  began  to  think  she 
never  wonld  be  found  when  I  bethought  me 
to  look  ont  into  the  great  front  court,  all 
covered  with  snow.  I  was  up^stuirs  wfaren  I 
looked  out ;  but,  it  was  such  clear  moonlight, 
I  could  see  qoite  plain  two  little  footprints, 
which  might  be  traced  from  the  hall  door, 
and  round  the  comer  of  the  east  wing.  I  don't 
know  how  I  got  down,  but  I  tugged  open  the 
great,  stiff  hall  door ;  and,  throwing  the  skirt 
of  my  gown  over  my  head  for  a  cloak,  I  ran 
out.  I  turned  the  east  corner,  and  there  a 
black  shadow  fell  on  the  snow ;  but  when  I 
came  again  into  the  moonlight,  there  were 
the  little  footmarks.going  up — ^up  to  the  Fells. 
It  was  bitter  cold  ;  so  cold  that  the  air  almost 
took  the  skin  off  my  face  as  I  ran,  but  I  ran 
on,  crying  to  think  how  my  poor  little  dar- 
ling must  be  perished  and  frightened.  I  was 
within  sight  of  the  holly-trees,  when  I  saw  a 
shepherd  coming  down  the  bill,  beuing  some- 
thing in  his  arms  wrapped  in  bis  maud.  He 
shouted  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  lest  a 
baim  ;  and,  when  I  could  not  speak  for  cry- 
ing, he  bore  towards  me.  and  I  saw  m^  wee 
bairnie  l^^ing  still,  and  white  and  stiff,  in  his 
arms,  as  if  «ie  had  been  dead.  He  told  me 
he  had  been  up  the  Pells  to  gather  in  his 
sheep,  before  the  deep  cold  of  night  came  on, 
and  that  under  the  holly-trees  (black  marks  on 
the  hill-side,  where  no  other  bush  was  for 
miles  around)  he  had  fonnd  my  little  lady — 
my  lamb— my  queen — my  darling — stiff  and 
cold,  in  the  terrible  sleep  which  is  frost-be- 
gotten. Oh !  the  joy,  and  the  tears  of  having 
her  in  my  arms  once  again !  for  I  would  not 
let  him  carry  her ;  bat  took  her,  maud  and  all, 
into  my  own  arms,  and  held  her  near  my  own 
warm  neck  and  heart,  and  felt  the  life  steal- 
ing slowly  back  again  into  her  little  gentle 
limbs.  But  she  was  still  insensible  when  we 
reached  the  hall,  and  I  had  no  brea^  for 
speech.    We  went  in  by  the  kitchen  door. 

"  Bring  the  warming-pan,"  said  I;  and  I  car- 
ried her  up-stairs  and  began  undressing  her  by 
the  nursery  fire,  which  Bessv  had  kept  up.  I 
called  my  little  lammie  all  the  sweet  and 
playful  names  I  could  think  of,— even  while 
my  eyes  were  blinded  by  my  tears;  and  at 
last,  oh  I  at  length  she  opened  her  large  bine 
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no  longer,  and  was  flying  to  the  door  to  open 
it,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  close  upon  us, 
the  great  or^an  pealed  out  so  loud  and  thun- 
dering, it  fairly  made  me  tremble ;  and  all 
the  more  when  I  remembered  me  that,  even  in 
the  stillness  of  that  dead-cold  weather,  I  had 
heard  no  sound  of  little  pattering  hands  upon 
the  window-glass,  although  the  Phantom 
Child  had  seemed  to  put  forth  all  its  force ; 
and,  although  I  had  seen  it  wail  and  cry,  no 
faintest  touch  of  sound  had  fallen  upon  my 
ears.  Whether  I  remembered  all  this  at  the 
very  moment,  I  do  not  know ;  the  great  organ 
sound  had  so  stunned  me  into  terror  ;  but  this 
I  know,  I  caught  up  Miss  Rosamond  before 
she  got  the  halMoor  opened,  and  clutched 
her,  and  carried  her  away,  kicking  and  scream- 
ing, into  the  large  bright  kitchen,  where  Doro- 
thy and  Ag^es  were  busy  with  their  mince 
pies. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my  sweet  one  T'' 
cried  Dorothy,  as  I  bore  in  Miss  Rosamond, 
who  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

"  She  won't  let  me  open  the  door  for  my 
little  girl  to  come  in  ;  and  she'll  die  if  she  is 
out  on  the  Fells  all  night  Cruel,  naughty 
Hester,''  she  said,  slapping  me  ;  but  she  might 
hare  struck  harder,  for  I  had  seen  a  look  of 
ghastly  terror  on  Dorothy's  face  which  made 
my  very  blood  run  cold. 

**  Shut  the  back  kitchen  door  fast,  and  bolt 
it  well,"  said  she  to  Agnes.  She  said  no 
more ;  she  gave  me  raisins  and  almonds  to 
quiet  Miss  Rosamond  :  but  she  sobbed  about 
the  little  girl  in  the  snow,  and  would  not 
touch  any  of  the  good  things.  I  was  thank- 
ful when  she  cried  herself  to  sleep  in  bed. 
Then  I  stole  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  told 
Dorothy  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  I  would 
carry  my  darling  back  to  my  father's  house 
in  Applethwaite  ;  where,  if  we  lived  humbly, 
we  lived  at  peace.  I  said  I  had  been  fright- 
ened enough  with  the  old  lord's  organ-play- 
ing ;  but  now,  that  I  had  seen  for  myself  this 
little  moaning  child,  all  decked  out  as  no 
child  in  the  neighbourhood  could  be,  beating 
and  battering  to  get  in,  yet  always  without 
any  sound  or  noise — with  the  dark  wound  on 
its  right  shoulder  ;  and  that  Miss  Rosamond 
had  known  it  again  for  the  phantom  that  had 
nearly  lured  her  to  her  death  (which  Dorothy 
knew  was  true) ;  I  would  stand  it  no  longer. 

I  saw  Dorothy  change  colour  once  or  twice. 
When  I  had  done,  she  told  me  she  did  not 
think  I  could  take  Miss  Rosamond  with  me, 
for  that  she  was  my  lord's  ward,  and  I  had  no 
right  over  her ;  and  she  asked  me  would  I 
leave  the  child  that  I  was  so  fond  of,  just  for 
sounds  and  sights  that  could  do  me  no  harm  ; 
and  that  they  had  all  to  get  used  to  in  their 
turns?  I  was  all  in  a  hot,  trembling  paraion  : 
and  I  said  it  was  very  well  for  her  to  talk, 
that  knew  what  these  sights  and  noises  beto- 
kened, and  that  had,  perhaps,  had  something 
to  do  with  the  0{»ectre-child  while  it  was  alive. 
And  I  taunted  her  so  that  she  told  me  all  she 


knew,  at  last ;  and  then  I  wished  I  had  never 
been  told,  for  it  only  made  me  more  afraid 
than  ever. 

She  said  she  had  heard  the  tale  ttom  old 
neighbours,  that  were  alive  when  she  was 
first  married ;  when  folks  used  to  come  to  the 
hall  sometimes,  before  it  had  got  such  a  bad 
name  on  the  country  side :  it  might  not  be 
true,  or  it  might,  what  she  had  been  told. 

The  old  lord  was  Miss  Fumivall's  father 
— ^Miss  Grace,  as  Dorothy  called  her,  for  Miss 
Maude  was  the  elder,  and  Miss  Fnmivall  by 
rights.  The  old  lord  was  eaten  up  with  pride. 
Such'a  proud  man  was  never  seen  or  heard  of; 
and  his  daughters  were  like  him.  No  one  was 
good  enough  to  wed  them,  although  they  had 
choice  enough  ;  for  they  were  the  great 
beauties  of  their  day,  as  I  had  seen  by  their 
portraits,  where  they  hung  in  the  state  draw- 
ing-room. But  as  the  old  saying  is,  "  Pride 
will  have  a  fall ;"  and  these  two  haughty 
beauties  fell  in  love  with  the  same  man,  and 
he  no  better  than  a  foreign  musician,  whom 
their  father  had  down  from  London  to  play 
music  with  him  at  the  Manor  House.  For 
above  all  things,  next  to  his  pride,  the  old 
lord  loved  music.  He  could  play  on  nearly 
every  instrument  that  ever  was  heard  of:  and 
it  was  a  strange  thing  it  did  not  soften  nim : 
but  he  was  a  fierce  sour  old  man,  and  had 
broken  his  poor  wife's  heart  with  his  cruelty, 
they  said.  He  was  mad  after  music,  and 
would  pay  any  money  for  it.  So  he  got  this^ 
foreigner  to  come  ;  who  made  such  beautiful 
music,  that  they  said  the  very  birds  on  the 
trees  stopped  their  singing  to  listen.  And, 
by  degrees,  this  foreign  gentleman  got  such 
a  hold  over  the  old  lord,  that  nothing  would 
serve  him  but  that  he  must  come  every  year  ; 
and  it  was  he  that  had  the  great  organ 
brought  from  Holland,  and  built  up  in  the 
hall  where  it  stood  now.  He  taught  the  old 
lord  to  play  on  it ;  but  many  and  many  a 
time,  when  Lord  Furnivall  was  thinking  of  no- 
thing but  his  fine  organ,  and  his  finer  music, 
the  dark  foreigner  was  walking  abroad  in  the 
woods  with  one  of  the  young  lilies ;  now  Miss 
Maude,  and  then  Miss  Grace. 

Miss  Maude  won  the  day  and  carried  off  the 
prize,  such  as  it  was :  and  he  and  she  were 
married,  all  unknown  to  any  one  :  and  before 
he  made  his  next  yearly  visit,  she  had  been 
confined  of  a  little  girl  at  a  farmhouse  on  the 
Moors,  while  her  father  and  Miss  Grace 
thought  she  was  away  at  Doncaster  Races. 
But  though  she  was  a  wife  and  a  mother,  she 
was  not  a  bit  softened,  but  as  haughty  and  as 
passionate  ai  ever ;  and  perhaps  more  eo,  for 
she  was  jealous  of  Miss  Grace,  to  whom  her 
foreign  husband  paid  a  deal  of  court — ^by  way 
of  blinding  her — as  he  told  his  wife.  But 
Miss  Grace  triumphed  over  Miss  Maude,  and 
Miss  Maude  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  both  with 
her  husband  and  with  her  sister ;  and  the  for- 
mer— who  could  easily  shake  off  what  was 
disagreeable,  and  hide  himself  in  foreign 
coontries — went  away  a    month  before  his 


come  at  last,  and  the  long  winter  had  taken 
a  tarn  as  I  hoped — ^I  heard  the  west  draw- 
ing-room bell  ring  three  times,  which  was 
the  signal  for  me.  I  woald  not  leave  Miss 
Rosamond  alone,  for  all  she  was  asleep — for 
the  old  lord  had  been  playing  wilder  than 
ever — and  I  feared  lest  my  darling  should 
waken  to  hear  the  spectre  child ;  see  her  I 
knew  she  coald  not,  I  bad  fastened  the  win- 
dows too  well  for  that  So,  I  took  her  oat 
of  her  bed  and  wrapped  her  np  in  such 
outer  clothes  as  were  most  handy,  and  car- 
ried her  down  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  old  ladies  sat  at  their  tapestry  work  as 
usual.  They  looked  up  when  I  came  in,  and 
Mrs.  Stark  asked,  quite  astounded,  **Why 
did  I  bring  Mim  Rosamond  there,  out  of  her 
warm  bed  ?''  I  had  begun  to  whisper,  **  Be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  her  being  tempted  out 
while  I  was  away,  by  the  weii^  child  in  the 
snow,''  when  she  stopped  me  short  (with  a 
glance  at  Miss  Furnivall)  and  said  Miss  Fur- 
nivall  wanted  me  to  undo  some  work  she  had 
done  wrong,  and  which  neither  of  them  could 
see  to  unpick.  So,  I  laid  my  pretty  dear  on 
the  sofa,  and  sat  down  on  a  stool  by  them, 
and  hardened  my  heart  against  them  as  I 
heard  the  wind  rising  and  howling. 

Miss  Rosamond  slept  on  sound,  for  all  the 
wind  blew  so :  and  Miss  Furnivall  said  never 
a  word,  nor  looked  round  when  the  gusts 
shook  the  windows.  All  at  once  she  stated 
up  to  her  full  height,  and  put  up  one  hand 
as  if  to  bid  us  listen. 

'*  I  hear  voices ! "  said  she.  "  I  hear 
terrible  screams — ^I  hear  my  father's  voice !" 

Just  at  that  moment,  my  darling  wakened 
with  a  sudden  start:  "My  little  girl  is  cry- 
ing, oh,  how  she  is  crying!''  and  she  tried 
to  get  up  and  go  to  her,  but  she  got  her  feet 
entangled  in  the  blanket,  and  I  caught  her 
np ;  for  my  flesh  had  begun  to  creep  at  these 
noises,  which  they  heard  while  we  could  catch 
no  sound.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  noises 
came,  and  gathered  fast,  and  filled  our  ears ; 
we,  too,  heard  voices  and  screams,  and  no 
longer  heard  the  winter's  wind  that  raged 
abroad.  Mrs.  Stark  looked  at  me,  and  I  at 
her,  but  we  dared  not  speak.  Suddenly  Miss 
Furnivall  went  towards  the  door,  out  into 
the  ante-room,  through  the  west  lobby,  and 
opened  the  door  into  the  great  hall.  Mrs. 
Stark  followed,  and  I  durst  not  be  left, 
though  my  heart  almost  stopped  beating  for 
fear.  I  wrapped  my  darling  tight  in  my 
arms,  and  went  out  with  them.  In  the  hall 
the  screams  were  louder  than  ever ;  they 
sounded  to  come  from  the  east  wing — near- 
er and  nearer — close  on  the  other  side  of  the 
locked' up  doors — close  behind  them.  Then 
I  noticed  that  the  great  bronze  chandelier 
seemed  all  alight,  though  the  hall  was  dim, 
and  that  a  fire  was  blazing  in  the  vast  hearth- 
place,  though  it  gave  no  heat ;  and  I  shud- 
dered up  with  terror,  and  folded  my  darling 
closer  to  me.  But  as  I  did  so,  the  east  door 
shook,  and  she,  suddenly  straggling  to  get 


free  from  me,  cried,  "Hester I  I  must  go! 
My  little  girl  is  there ;  I  hear  her ;  she  is 
coming  I  Hester,  I  must  go  I'' 

I  held  her  tight  with  all  my  strength : 
with  a  set  will,  I  held  her.  If  I  had  died, 
my  hands  would  have  grasped  her  still — ^I 
was  so  resolved  in  my  mind.  Miss  Furnivall 
stood  listening,  and  paid  no  regard  to  my 
darling,  who  bad  got  down  to  the  ground, 
and  whom  I,  upon  my  knees  now,  was  hold- 
ing with  both  my  arms  clasped  round  her 
neck  ;  she  still  striving  and  crying  to  get 
free. 

All  at  once,  the  east  door  gave  way  with 
a  thundering  crash,  as  if  torn  open  in  a  vi- 
olent passion,  and  there  came  into  that  brpad 
and  mysterious  light,  the  figure  of  a  tall  old 
man,  with  grey  hair  and  gleaming  eyes.  He 
drove  before  him,  with  many  a  relentleM 
gesture  of  abhorrence,  a  stern  and  beauti- 
ful woman,  with  a  little  child  clinging  to 
her  dress. 

"Oh  Hester!  Hester!"  cried  Miss  RoMir 
mond.  "It's  the  lady!  the  lady  below  the 
holly-trees;  and  my  little  girl  is  with  her. 
Hester !  Hester !  let  me  go  to  her ;  they  are 
drawing  me  to  them.  I  feel  them.  I  feel 
them.    I  must  go !" 

Again  she  was  almost  convulsed  by  her 
efforts  to  get  away :  but  I  held  her  tighter 
and  tighter,  till  I  feared  I  should  do  her  a 
hurt ;  but  rather  that,  than  let  her  go  to- 
wards those  terrible  phantoms.  They  passed 
along  towards  the  great  hall-door,  where  the 
winds  howled  and  raved  for  their  prey  ;  but 
before  they  reached  that,  the  lady  turned; 
and  I  could  see  that  she  defied  the  old  man 
with  a  fierce  and  proud  defiance ;  but  then 
she  quailed — and  then  she  threw  np  her  arms 
wildly  and  piteously  to  save  her  child — her 
little  child — from  a  blow  from  his  uplifted 
crutch. 

And  Miss  Rosamond  was  torn  as  by  a  pow- 
er stronger  than  mine,  and  writhed  in  my 
arms,  and  sobbed  (for  b^  this  time  the  poor 
darling  was  growing  faint). 

"  They  want  me  to  go  with  them  on  the 
Fells— thev  are  drawing  me  to  them  Oh,  my 
little  girl  I  I  would  come,  but  cruel,  wicked 
Hester  holds  me  very  tight."  But  when  she 
saw  the  nplifted  crutch  she  swooned  away, 
and  I  thanked  Grod  for  it  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment— ^when  the  tall  old  man,  his  hair  stream- 
ing as  in  the  blast  of  a  furnace,  was  going  to 
strike  the  little  shrinking  child— Miss  Furni- 
vall, the  old  woman  by  my  side,  cried  out, 
"  Oh,  father!  father !  spare  the  little  innocent 
child !"  But  just  then  I  saw — we  all  saw — 
another  phantom  shape  itself,  and  grow  clear 
out  of  the  blue  and  misty  light  that  filled  the 
hall :  we  had  not  seen  her  till  now,  for  it  was 
another  lady  who  stood  by  the  old  man,  with 
a  look  of  relentless  hate  and  triumphant  scorn. 
That  figure  was  very  beantiful  to  look  upon, 
with  a  soft  white  hat  drawn  down  over  the 
proud  brows,  and  a  red  and  curling  lip.  It 
was  dressed  in  an  open  robe  of  bme  satio. 
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And  flllB  a  btg  with  Jewels  and  with  gold. 
And  Ukee  whatever  pleases  him  the  best ; 
Then  places  his  own  diamonds  with  the  rest, 
And  in  the  ooart-jard  stows  all  prlrllj. 

Now,  wake,  je  sleepers;  for  there's  mnrder  nigh  I 
A  derll  Is  la  the  house  who,  while  joa  sle^ 
About  the  basement  noiselesslj  doth  creep,   ^ 
And  makes  a  fire  with  faggots  and  with  straw ; 
And  soon  the  flames  will  gather  strength  and  flaw 
Thoee  solid  stones,  and  wrsp  them  like  a  cloak. 
And  glare  and  lighten  throogh  their  night  of  smoke  I 
Even  now  the  terror  bath  advanced  its  head: 
The  Infant  mischief  eareftillj  Is  fed: 
A  scorching  tongoe  hath  fastened  on  the  walls- 
Farewell  the  J07 !    Farewell  the  festivals  I 
Up,  through  the  beams,  the  sharp  flames  gnaw  and  break. 
Out  at  the  window  peering  like  a  snake ; 
The  massive  pillars  fiercely  are  embraced ; 
The  leaden  oondnits  slowly  melt  and  waste ; 
Forth  leaps  the  nimble  Are,  and  hastlljr 
Its  bloody  writing  scores  npon  the  sky  I 
Forth  leap  the  flames:  forth  rush  the  sparks  o*erhMd; 
Forth  rolb  the  smoke,  and  boms  to  baavy  red; 
Forth  bursts  the  steady  glare— and  all  tha  night  has  fled  I 

A  sense  of  Are  has  gone  thronghoat  tha  house, 
The  host,  the  guests,  and  all  the  servants,  ronse; 
And  from  their  rooms  tnmultuoosly  th^  pour, 
A  wild  and  stumbling  crowd,  and  throogh  the  door 
Pass  Into  the  court-yard.    They  look  aroond. 
And  see  their  dwelling  as  with  serpents  wound 
And  weep,  and  wring  their  hands,  and  ery  **AlaB  I  ** 


Meanwhile,  the  spoiler,  seeking  to 
More  treasure  still,  goea  gn^lng  here  and  tbara 
In  empty  chambers,  and  all  places  vrhtn 
The  fire  has  not  yet  reached ;  until  at  last 
He  hears  the  house  awake,  and  knows  his  chance  la  paat 
He  cries  aloud,  **  I  am  undone— undone  I  *' 
And  towards  the  threshold  he  attempts  to  run, 
And  meets  the  vengefUl  flre  upon  the  wsy, 
And  glares  against  its  glare,  and  stands  at  bay. 
It  is  the  master  now,  and  be  the  slave  I 
lie  flies  before  it ;  his  lips  moan  and  rave ; 
He  runs  about;  he  traces  to  and  fro; 
He  calls  for  help ;  he  knows  not  where  to  go ; 
He  gnashes  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage. 
The  cruel  flames  come  roaring  in  their  rage, 
And  scorch  his  robe.    He  howls,  **  I  cannot  fleet 
The  flre  which  I  have  kindled,  eateth  meT 
The  pavements  glow ;  the  hot  air  sings  and  flares; 
For  very  liA»  he  dashes  up  the  stairs. 
And  runs  towards  a  window  at  the  bade, 
And  far  away  beholds  the  cloudy  rack 
Weltering  like  blood.    One  chance  alone  he  seas: 
He  leaps  straight  out  and  fldls  between  tha  trMH 
Ha]f-«tunn*d,  and  bruls'd,  be  rises  yet  again, 
Making  stnukge  sounds,  and  eorslng  In  bis  pain. 
He  reels  and  atambtea,  yet  atlll  holda  hia  flight,  | 
And  fadea  away  Into  the  distant  night 

The  noise  and  clamor  have  at  length  awoke 
The  neighbors  round,  who  see  the  ^are  and  smoka^ 
And  rise,  and  cast  up  water  on  the  flame ; 
And  soon  the  fierce  destruction  shrinks  and  tamea.  - 
Back  goes  the  scarlet  liglit  from  ftr  and  nigh ; 
Back  comes  the  natural  darkness  to  the  sky. 
The  empty  windows,  with  their  inward  red, 
OIow  like  strange  eyea  within  a  daaky  bead. 


And  gleam,  and  glance,  and  lingeringly  die  out 

Then,  with  a  Joyfril  cry,  the  hasty  route 

Enter  the  bouse,  and  find  the  larger  part 

Whole  and  tmbnrt;  and  each  man  in  his  heart 

Bejoicea,  and  makes  merry  at  the  sight. 

And  now  the  master  of  that  palace  bright 

Looks  round,  and  finds  his  household  all  are  tharak 

Safe  ttom  the  fire,  uninjured  in  a  hair. 

Except  that  aged  merchant:  only  he 

Is  absent ;  and  no  traces  can  they  see, 

Although  they  search  the  empty  rooms  and  all 

The  smoking  ruins  huddled  'gainst  the  wall. 

They  think— **  He  did  not  wake  in  time  to  fly."" 

*rill  in  a  heap  of  charr'd  wood  they  descry 

His  lamp,  and  see  that  there  the  flre  began. 

And  say  among  themselves— **  This  was  the  man 

Who  lit  the  flamee  that  might  have  been  our  death  I' 

And  at  that  Instant,  in  the  self-same  breath. 

Some  others  In  the  open  court-yard  flnd 

The  plunder  which  the  wretch  had  left  behind: 

And  loi  the  store  is  wondrously  increased 

By  a  small  box  of  diamonds  ftx>m  the  -East, 

In  value  greater  than  a  piince'a  crown. 

A  proclamation  was  sent  up  and  down 
The  neighboring  land,  to  see  if  any  claim 
Were  made  upon  these  gems ;  but  no  one  cama. 
The  true  possessor  durst  not  reappear. 
To  make  his  title  to  the  Jewels  clear. 
And  so,  in  time,  they  rightftilly  belong*d 
To  him  who  had  so  grievonsly  been  wrongM 
By  the  flrst  owner;  and  their  worth  was  higher, 
A  thousandfold,  than  what  was  burnt  by  flre. 

Thus  Joy  was  bom  out  of  calamity; 
And  that  old  merchant,  when  ha  meant  to  lie^ 
In  very  truth  bad  spoken  prophe^. 
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Whin  I  first  took  mj  seat  as  a  clerk  in  our 
Bank,  the  state  of  the  country  was  far  lets 
safe  than  it  is  now.    The  roads  were  not  onljr 
unoonscions  of  Macadam,  and  fatal  in  many 
places  to  wheels  and  springs,  but  dangeroas 
to  a  still  more  alarming  degree  from  the  out- 
rages and  robberies  to  which  travellers  were 
ex{>osed.    Men's  minds  were  unsettled  by  the 
incidents  of  the  war  on  which  we  had  just 
entered; — commerce  was  interrupted,  credit 
was  at  an  end,  and  distress  began  to  be  dis- 
covered among  whole  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion  who    had  hitherto  lived  in.    comfort 
However  harshly  the  law  was  administered, 
it  seemed  to  have  no  terrors  for  the  evil-doer, 
and,  indeed,  the  undiseeming  cruelty  of  the 
Statute  book  defeated  its  own  object  oy  pun- 
ishing all    crimes  alike.      But,   a  time    of 
pecuniary  pressure  is  not  a  bad  season  for  a 
bank.    The  house  flourished,  though  the  coun- 
try was  in  great  straits :  and  the  enormous 
profits  at  that  time  realised  by  bankers— 
which  enabled  them  to  purchase  large  estates    1 
and  outshine  the  old  territorial  aristocracy—  1: 
made  the  profession  as  unpopular  among  the   fi 
higher  classes  as  it  had  already  become  among 
the  unreasoning  masses.    By  them,  a  banker 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  lieensed  forger, 
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pereeived  in  the  elear  starlight  a  man  mount- 
ed on  the  stea  and  groping  under  the  seat 
I  ran  forwaro,  And  the  man,  alarmed  by  my 
approach,  rapidly  raised  himself  from  his 
stooping  position,  and,  presenting  a  pistol, 
firea  it  so  close  to  my  eyes  that  the  flash 
blinded  roe  for  a  moment :  the  action  was  so 
sadden  and  my  surprise  so  great  that  for  a 
short  time  too  I  was  bewildered,  and  scarcely 
knew  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead. 

The  old  horse  never  started  at  the  report, 
and  I  rested  my  hand  on  the  rim  of  the 
wheel,  while  I  endeavoured  to  recover  my 
scattered  thoughts.  The  first  thing  I  ascer- 
tained was  that  the  man  had  disappeared.  I 
then  hurriedly  examined  under  the  seat ;  and, 
to  my  intense  relief,  perceived  the  remain- 
ing money-bag  still  in  its  plaee.  There  was 
a  slit  in  it,  however,  near  the  top,  as  if  made 
by  a  knife — the  robber  probably  resolving 
merely  to  possess  himself  of  the  coin,  without 
the  dangerous  accompaniment  of  the  leathern 
sack,  by  which  h^  might  have  been  traced. 

'*  Tefl  ye  whatl"  said  a  voice  close  beside 
me,  as  I  concluded  my  scrutiny,  "  I  don't  like 
practical  jokes  like  that — firing  off  pistols  to 
frighten  lolks.  You'll  alarm  Uie  whole  vil- 
lage." 

"Tom,"  I  said,  "now's  the  time  to  show 
your  courage.  A  man  has  robbed  the  gifi; — 
or  tried  to  do  it — and  has  fired  at  me  within 
a  yard  of  my  face.** 

Tom  grew  perceptibly  pale  at  this  informa- 
tion.   '*  Was  there  only  one  I" 

"Only  one." 

"  Then  the  accomplices  are  near.  What's 
to  be  done  t  Shall  we  rouse  farmer  Halins, 
and  get  his  men  to  helpf* 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  I  said.  "  I  would 
rather  face  a  dozen  shots  than  have  my  care- 
lessness known  at  the  Bank.  It  would  ruin 
me  for  life.  Let  us  count  the  money  in  this 
bag,  quietly  deliver  it  if  it  be  correct,  and 
then  follow  the  robber's  eoarse.'* 

It  was  only  a  hundred  guinea  bag,  that  one^ 
but  the  counting  was  nervous  work.  We 
found  three  guineas  wanting.  We  were  luck- 
ily able  to  supply  them  from  our  own  pockets 
(having  just  received  our  quarter's  salaries), 
and  I  left  Tom  there,  delivered  the  bag  at  its 
destination  very  near  at  hand,  without  a  word 
of  the  robbery,  and  went  back  to  him. 

"Now!  Which  way  did  he  go  I"  said  Tom, 
resuming  a  little  of  nis  former  air,  dutching 
his  pistol,  like  the  chief  of  a  chorus  of  ban- 
ditti in  a  melodrama. 

I  told  him  I  had  been  so  confused  that  I  had 
not  observed  which  way  he  had  retreated. 
Tom  was  an  old  hand  at  poaching — though  he 
was  a  clergyman's  son,  and  ought  to  have  set 
a  better  example. 

"I  have  heard  a  hare  stir  at  a  hundred 
yards,"  he  said,  and  laid  his  ear  close  to  the 
frosty  ground.  "  If  he's  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  I  shall  hear  him  move."  I  also  lay  down 
on  the  ground.    There  was  silence  for  a  long 


time.  We  heard  nothing  but  our  breathing 
and  the  breathing  of  the  horse* 

"Hushl"  said  Tom  at  last  "He  has  come 
out  of  his  hidine.  I  hear  a  man's  step  far 
away  to  the  left;  orin^  your  pistol,  and  let  us 
follow."  I  took  the  pistol  and  found  the  flint 
down  on  the  pan.  The  man  had  fired  at  me 
with  my  own  weapon,  and  no  wonder  he  had 
fired  so  suddenly ;  for  Tom  now  acknowledged 
to  his  belief  that  he  had  forgotten  to  uncock 
it 

"Never  mind,"  said  Tom.  "Ill  blow  his 
brains  out  with  mine,  and  you  can  split  his 
skull  with  the  butt  end  of  yours.  Tell  ye 
what  I  It's  of  no  use  to  spare  those  malefac- 
tors.   Ill  fire,  the  moment  I  see  him." 

"  Not  till  I  tell  you  whether  it's  the  robber 
or  not" 

"  Should  you  know  him,  do  you  think  t" 

"  In  the  f(ash  of  the  powder  I  saw  a  pair  of 
haggard  and  amazed  eyes  which  I  shall  never 
forget" 

"  On,  then  I"  said  Tom ;  "  we'll  have  a  three 
hundred  pound  reward,  and  see  the  rascal 
hanged  besides" 

We  set  off,  slowly  and  noiselessly,  in  the 
direction  Tom  had  pointed  out  Occasionally 
he  applied  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and  always 
mntterinff,  "We  have  himt  we  have  himl" 
proceeded  in  the  same  careful  manner  as  be- 
fore. Suddenly  Tom  said,  "He's  doubling. 
He  has  been  leading  us  on  the  wrong  scent 
all  this  time ;  he  has  turned  towards  the  vil- 
lage." 

"Then  our  plan,"  I  said,  "should  be  to  eet 
there  before  him.  If  we  intercept  him  in  that 
way,  he  can't  escape ;  and  I  feel  sure  I  could 
identi^r  lum  if  I  saw  him  by  candle-light" 

"Tell  ye  what  I— that's  the  plan,"  replied 
my  companion.  "  We'll  watch  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  and  arrest  him  the  moment  he 
comes  in." 

We  crept  through  an  opening  of  the  hedge, 
and  got  once  more  in  the  straight  lane  that 
led  to  the  village.  It  was  now  very  late,  and 
the  cold  was  so  intense  that  it  kept  every  per- 
son within-doors;  for,  we  heard  no  sound  in 
the  whole  hamlet,  except,  high  up  in  the  clear 
air,  the  ticking  of  the  church  clock,  and  the 
loud  jangle  of  the  quarters  that  seemed  like 
peals  of  artillery  in  the  exoited  state  of  our 
minds  and  senses.  Close  to  the  ehureh— > 
which  appeared  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  with  its  low  buttressed  walls,  and 
its  watch-tower  of  a  steeple— there  was  a 
wretched  ruined-looking  cottage,  which  pro- 
jected so  far  into  the  lane  that  the  space 
between  it  and  the  ehureh  was  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  feet  It  struck  us  both  at  the 
same  moment  that  if  we  could  effect  a  lodg- 
ment here,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
man  to  slip  into  the  village  without  our  ob- 
servation. 

After  listening  for  a  while  at  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  onilding,  we  concluded  it  waa 
uninhabited ;  gently  pushing  open  the  door. 
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"Tell  }r«  whatt    He  confease^"  paid  Tom; 
Met  us  spring  on  him  by  surprise — an  ugly 
ruffian  as  I  ever  saw!** 

*' And  with  that  sum,"  he  continued,  *'8ee 
what  we  can  do.  It  will  relieve  us  from  our 
distress,  which  has  come  upon  us— Mary,  you 
know  I  speak  the  truth  in  this  —  from  no 
other  fault  of  mine  than  too  much  confidence 
in  a  treacherous  friend.  I  can*t  see  you  starve. 
J  can't  see  the  baby  reduced  from  our  com- 
fortable keeping  to  lie  on  straw  at  the  end  of 
a  bam  like  this.  I  can't  do  it — ^I  wontt"  he 
went  on,  getting  more  impassioned  in  his 
words. 

"  At  whatever  cost,  I  will  give  you  a  chance 
of  comfort  and  independence." 

"  And  peace  of  mmd  V*  replied  Marr.  "  Oh, 
William,  I  must  tell  you  what  ierriDle  fears 
have  been  in  my  hearty  all  this  dreary  nighty 
during  your  absence ;  I  have  read,  and  pray- 
ed, and  turned  for  comfort  to  Heaven.  Oh, 
William,  give  the  money  back  to  your  friend 
— I  say  nothing^  about  the  loan — take  it  back; 
I  can't  look  at  it  1  Let  us  starve — let  us  die, 
if  it  must  be  so — ^but  take  that  money  away." 

Tom  Ruddle  gently  put  down  the  eoek  of 
his  pistol,  and  ran  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  across 
his  eves. 

"Let  us  trusty  William,'*  the  woman  went 
on,  "and  deliverance  will  be  found.  The 
weather  is  rery  cold,"  she  addod.  "There 
seems  no  visible  hope ;  but  I  cannot  altogether 
despair  at  this  time  of  tiie  year.  This  bam 
is  not  more  humble  than  the  manger  at  Beth- 
lehem, which  I  have  been  reading  about  all 
night" 

At  this  moment,  a  great  dan^  of  bells  pealed 
from  the  old  church  tower ;  it  was  so  near 
that  it  shook  the  rafters  on  which  we  sat^  and 
filled  all  the  room  with  the  sharp  ringing 
sound.  "Hark I"  cried  the  man,  starUe^ 
"What's  that!—" It  is  Christmas  morning," 
said  the  woman.  Ah,  William,  William, 
what  a  different  spirit  we  should  welcome  it 
with ;  in  what  a  different  spirit  we  have  wel- 
comed it,  many  and  many  a  happy  time  I" 

He  listened  for  a  moment  or  two  to  the 
bells.  Then  he  sank  on  his  knees^  and  put 
his  head  on  her  lap ;  and  there  was  perfect 
silence  except  the  Christmas  music  "Tell  ye 
what  r  said  Tom.  "I  remember  we  always 
sung  a  hymn  at  this  hour,  in  my  father^s  honse. 
Let  us  be  off— I  wouldn't  disturb  theee  people 
for  a  thousand  guineaa" 
^  Some  little  noise  was  made  by  our  prepara- 
tions to  descend.  The  man  looked  up,  while 
the  woman  still  continued  absorbed  in  prayer. 
My  head  was  just  on  the  level  of  the  wall. 
Our  eyes  met  They  were  the  same  that  had 
flashed  so  wildly  when  the  pistol  was  fired 
from  the  gpg.  We  continued  our  descent 
The  man  rose  quietly  from  his  knees,  and  put 
his  finger  to  his  lip.  When  we  gjpt  down 
stairs  he  was  waiting  for  us  attiie  door. 
"  Not  before  ker"  he  said.  "I  would  spare 
her  the  sight  if  I  could.    I  am  guilty  of  Uie 


robbery,  but  I  wouldn't  have  harmed  you,  sir. 
The  pistol  went  off,  the  moment  I  put  my 
hand  upon  it  For  God's  sake  tell  her  of  it 
gentiy,  when  you  have  taken  me  away  I" 

*'Tell  ye  what!"  said  Tom  Ruddle— whose 
belligerent  feelings  had  entirely  disappeared 
— "  tne  pistol  was  my  mistake,  and  its  all  a 
mistake  together.  Come  to  my  friend  and  me, 
at  the  Bank,  the  day  after  to  morrow,  and — 
tell  ye  what! — the  sharp  wind  brings  water 
to  my  eyes— well  manage  to  lend  you  some 


more. 


So,  the  bells  still  rang  clear  in  the  midnight 
air;  and  our  drive  home  through  the  frosty 
lanes  was  the  pleasantest  drive  we  ever  had 
in  our  lives. 

THE  CHARWOMAira  STORY. 


A  FKBDON  is  flustered  by  being  had  up  into 
the  dining-room  for  to  drink  merry  Christ- 
mases  ana  them  (though  wishing,  I  am  sure, 
to  every  party  at  present  as  many  as  would 
be  agreeaole  to  their  own  selves),  and  it  an't 
easy  rightly  to  remember  at  a  moment's  notice 
what  a  person  did  see  in  die  ghostly  way. 
Indeed  I  never  seen  nothing  myself  it  being 
Thomas  which  did  so— and  he  heard  it 
Hows'ever,  the  account  of  ithaving  been  seem- 
ingly carried  to  the  young  ladies  by  Nurse, 
and  they  wishing  to  know  it  all  correct^  it 
were  as  I  will  now  mention. 

I  was  cook  to  Alderman  Playford  when  he 
died  so  suddenly;  and  Yerj  handsome  mourn- 
ing we  servants  had,  though  Tm  only  a  hard- 
working charwoman  now.  The  Alderman 
kept  up  two  establishments ;  his  town-house  at 
Dewcester,  for  the  sake  of  llie  business  and  his 
country-house  at  Brownhami,  ^vt  or  six  miles 
off  I  was  at  Brownham,  and  I  like  that  the 
best  because  the  young  ladies  liked  it  best ; 
they  were  real  ladies,  they  were.  We  had 
everything  comfortable  there;  I  may  say 
grand :  gardens^  there  waS|  and  fish-ponds,  a 
brewery,  and  a  dairy,  besides  stables  and  that 
Latterly  too^  the  Alderman  spent  most  of  his 
time  there.  Thomas^  the  coachman,  used  to 
drive  him  backwards  and  forwards  when  he 
had  to  ffo  to  Dewcester;  where  he  sometimes 
slept,  if  there  was  axiything  particular  going 
on  m  the  Aldermenli  Room,  or  if  there  was  a 
Ward  Elecdon  coming  on ;  for  the  Alderman, 
you  know,  was  a  great  electioneerer.  But 
Thomas  always  came  home  to  us:  when  the 
Alderman  dept  at  Dewcester,  he  returned  to 
Brownham  for  the  sake  of  protection  to  us 
females,  and  to  attend  to  the  things. 

Now  the  Alderman  had  had  a  paralytic 
stroke  some  years  before;  and,  ever  smce 
then,  though  ne  g^t  quite  over  it,  he  had  a 
veiy  curioos  step^  and  one  of  his  shoes  made 
a  jueer  creaking  noise,  not  like  any  other 
noise  as  ever  I  heard.  As  he  used  to  oe  com- 
ing down  the  teont  gravel  walk,  or  going  from 
one  part  of  the  house  to  another — ^it  was  a 
large,  old-fashioned,  red  brick  houses  it  was 


Tery  partieaUr  that  has  happened  to  me,  ex- 
cept all  about  Charley  FelkiD,  and  why  he 
has  aaked  me  to  ffo  and  stay  there.  I  will  tell 
you  that  story  if  you  like. 

You  know  Charley  is  a  year  younger  than 
I  am,  and  I  had  been  at  Dr.  Owen's  a  year 
when  he  came.  He  was  to  be  in  my  room ; 
and  he  did  not  know  anything  about  school ; 
and  he  was  younger  and  uncomfortable  at 
first:  and  altogether,  he  fell  to  my  share:  and 
so  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other.  He 
soon  cheered  up,  and  could  stand  his  ground ; 
and  we  were  ereat  friends.  He  soon  got  to 
like  play,  and  left  off  moping ;  and  we  lued  to 
talk  a  great  deal  in  wet  weather,  and  out  on 
long  walks.  Our  best  talks,  though,  were 
after  we  were  gone  to  bed.  I  was  not  deaf 
then ;  and  we  used  to  have  such  talks  about 
home,  and  ghosts,  and  all  sorts  of  things ;  and 
nobody  ever  overheard  us  that  we  knew  o( 
but  once;  and  then  we  got  nothing  worse 
than  a  tremendous  rap  at  the  door,  and  the 
Doctor  bidding  us  go  to  sleep  directly. 

Well,  we  went  on  just  so  for  a  good  while, 
till  I  began  to  have  the  ear-ache.  At  first, 
Charley  was  very  kind  to  me.  I  remember 
his  asking  me,  once,  to  lean  my  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  keepimr  my  head  warm  till 
the  pain  got  better;  and  ne  sat  quite  still  the 
whole  time.  But  perhaps  he  got  tired ;  or— 
I  don't  know — ^perhaps  I  grew  cros&  I  used 
to  try  not ;  but  sometimes  the  pain  was  so  bad, 
and  lasted  so  long,  that  I  used  to  wish  I  was 
dead ;  and  I  dare  say  I  might  be  eroes  enough 
then,  or  dismal,  which  boys  like  worse.  Char^ 
ley  used  to  seem  not  to  believe  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  me.  I  used  to  climb  up 
the  apple-tree,  and  get  on  the  wall,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  asleep,  to  set  out  of  their  way; 
and  then  the  boys  used  to  come  running  that 
way,  and  say,  "Humpy  Dumpy  sat  on  the 
wall  ;**  and  one  day  when  I  heard  Charley  say 
it,  I  said  "Oh,  Charley!"  and  he  said  -Well, 
why  do  you  go  dumping  there!"  and  he  pre- 
tonded  that  I  made  a  great  fuss  about  nothing. 
I  know  he  did  not  really  think  to,  but  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  it  alL  I  know  it,  because  he 
was  so  kind  always,  and  so  merry  when  I^ot 
well  again,  and  went  to  play  with  the  rest. 
And  then,  I  was  pleased,  ana  thought  I  must 
have  been  crosa^  to  have  thought  the  things 
I  had;  and  so  we  never  ezpUined.  If  we 
had,  it  might  have  saved  a  great  deal  that 
happened  afterwardsi  I  am  sura  I  wish  we 
had. 

When  Charley  came,  he  was  a  good  deal 
behind  me— being  a  year  younger,  and  never 
having  been  to  schooL  i  us^  to  think  I 
could  keep  a-head  of  all  but  three  boys  in  my 
class ;  ana  I  used  to  try  hard  to  keep  a-head 
of  them.  But,  after  a  time,  I  began  to  go 
down.  I  used  to  learn  my  lessons  as  hard  as 
ever ;  still,  somehow,  the  boys  were  quicker 
in  answering,  and  half-a-dozen  of  them  used 
to  get  my  place  before  I  knew  what  it  was  all 
about    Dr.  Owen  saw  me,  one  day,  near  the 


bottom  of  the  class :  and  he  said  he  never  saw 
me  there  before;  and  the  usher  said  I  was 
stupid;  and  the  Doctor  said,  then  I  must  be 
idle.  And  the  boys  said  so  too,  and  gave  me 
knicknames  about  it ;  I  even  thought  so  my- 
self too,  and  I  was  very  miserable.  Charley 
^ot  into  our  class  before  I  got  out  of  it ;  and 
indeed  I  never  did  get  out  of  it^  I  believe 
his  father  and  mother  used  to  hold  me  up  to 
him — for  he  might  easily  speak  well  of  me 
while  he  was  fond  of  me.  At  leasts  he  seemed 
bent  upon  getting  above  me  in  class.  I 
did  try  hard  against  that ;  and  he  saw  it,  and 
tried  his  utmost  I  could  not  like  him  much 
then.  I  dare  say  I  was  very  ill-tompered,  and 
that  put  him  out  After  I  had  triea  till  I  was 
sick,  to  learn  my  lesson  perfect,  and  then  to 
answer  questions,  Charley  would  get  the  bet- 
tor of  me ;  and  then  he  would  triumph  over 
me.  I  did  not  like  to  fight  him,  because  he 
could  not  have  stood  up  against  me;  and  bo- 
sides,  it  was  all  true — ^ne  did  beat  me  at  les- 
sonsL  So  we  used  to  go  to  bed  without 
speaking.  We  had  quito  left  off  tolling  stories 
at  nighl^  some  time  before.  One  mornings 
Charley  said,  when  we  got  up^  that  I  was  the 
most  sulky  fellow  he  ever  saw.  I  had  been 
afraid,  latoly,  that  I  wu  growing  rather  sulky, 
but  I  did  not  know  of  any  particular  reason 
that  he  had  for  saying  so  just  then  (though  he 
had  a  reason,  as  I  found  out  afterwards).  So, 
I  told  him  what  I  thought — that  he  had  grown 
very  unkind,  and  that  I  would  not  bear  with 
it  if  he  did  not  behave  as  he  used  to  do.  He 
said  that  whenever  he  tried  to  do  so,  I  sulked. 
I  did  not  know  then  what  reason  he  had  to 
say  that,  nor  what  this  was  idl  about  The 
thmg  was^  he  had  felt  uncomfortable,  the 
night  before,  about  something  in  his  behavior 
to  me,  and  he  had  whispered  to  me  to  ask  me 
to  forgive  him.  It  was  quito  dark,  and  I  never 
heard  him :  he  asked  me  to  turn  and  speak  to 
him ;  but  I  never  stirred,  of  course ;  and  no 
wonder  he  supposed  I  was  sulking.  But  all 
this  is  very  disagreeabltf ;  and  to  I  will  go  on 
to  other  tningSb 

Mra  Owen  was  in  the  orchard  one  day,  and 
she  chanced  to  look  over  the  hedge,  and  she 
saw  me  lying  on  my  face  on  the  ground.  I 
used  ofton  to  be  so  then,  for  I  was  stupid  at 
play,  where  there  was  any  calling  out,  and 
the  boys  used  to  make  game  of  me.  Mra 
Owen  told  the  Doctor,  and  tiie  Doctor  said 
there  must  be  something  wrong,  and  he  should 
be  bettor  satisffed  if  Mr.  Pratt^  the  surgeon, 
saw  me.  Mr.  Pratt  found  out  that  I  was  dea( 
though  he  could  not  toll  what  was  the  mattor 
with  my  ears.  He  would  have  put  on  blia- 
ton^  I  oon't  know  what  else ;  but  the  Doctor 
said  it  was  so  near  the  holidays^  I  had  bettor 
wait  till  I  got  home.  There  was  an  end  to 
taking  places,  however.  The  Doctor  told 
them  all,  that  it  waa  clear  now  why  I  had 
seemed  to  ^  back  so  much ;  and  that  he  re- 
proached hmiself^  and  wondered  at  everybody 
—that  the  reason  hod  not  been  found  out  hir 


sible.  They  used  to  desire  me  to  ask  always 
what  everybody  said :  but  we  used  to  pass, 
every  Sunday,  tne  tombstone  of  old  Miss  Cnap- 
mao;  and  I  remembered  how  it  used  to  be  when 
anybody  saw  her  eomins  in  at  the  gate.  They 
used  to  cry  out  "  0  clear,  here  comes  Miss 
Chapman  I  What  shall  we  do!  She  will 
stay  till  dinner  time,  and  we  shall  not  get 
back  our  voices  for  a  week.  Well  1  don*t  tell 
her  all  she  asks  for.  She  is  never  satisfied. 
Really  it  is  a  most  dreadful  bore,"  and  so  on, 
till  she  was  at  the  room  door.  This  was  be- 
cause she  would  know  everything  that  every- 
body said.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  like  her; 
and  I  could  not  bear  now  to  think  how 
we  all  used  to  complain  of  her.  It  was  only 
from  a  sort  of  feeling  then  that  I  did  not  do 
what  my  father  and  mother  told  me,  and  that  I 
was  sure  they  did  not  understand  about  it ; 
but  now,  I  see  why,  and  so  do  they.  One 
can*t  tell  what  is  worUi  repeating  and  what 
is  not  If  one  never  asks,  somebody  alwa^ 
tells  what  it  is  best  to  tell ;  but  if  one  is 
always  asking  and  teasing,  people  must  get  as 
tired  of  one  as  we  were  of  poor  Miss  Chap- 
man. 

So,  I  had  to  get  on  all  aloiie.  .  I  used  to 
read  in  a  corner,  great  part  of  the  day;  and  I 
used  to  walk  by  myself— long  walks  over  the 
common,  while  the  others  used  to  go  together 
to  the  meadows,  or  through  the  lanes.  My 
father  commanded  me  to  go  with  the  rest ; 
and  then  I  used  to  get  another  ramble  by 
myself.  There  was  a  pond  on  the  common, 
BO  far  like  that  one  in  the  lane  I  spoke  o^  that 
it  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  mentioned.  I 
used  to  sit  and  look  into  the  pond  and  throw 
stones  in.  I  began  to  fancy,  now,  that  I 
should  be  happier  when  I  got  back  to  school 
again.  It  was  very  silly  when  I  had  once 
been  so  disappointed  about  home ;  but  I  sup- 
pose everybody  is  always  hoping  for  some- 
thing or  other — and  I  dia  not  know  ^hat  else 
to  hope.  But  I  keep  getting  into  disagreeable 
things  and  forgetting  Charley. 

One  night  when  the  elder  ones  were  just 
thinking  of  going  to  bed,  I  came  down  in 
my  night-clothes,  walking  in  my  sleep  with 
my  eyes  wide  open.  The  stone  hall,  so  cold 
to  my  bare  feet,  awoke  me;  but  yet  I  could  not 
have  been  quite  awake,  for  I  went  into  the 
kitchen  instead  of  up  to  bed  again,  and  I 
remember  very  little  About  that  night  They 
say  I  stared  at  the  candles  the  whole  time ; 
but  I  remember  Dr.  Robinson  being  there.  I. 
seldom  slept  well  then.  I  was  always  dream- 
ing and  starting— dreaming  of  all  sorts  of 
music,  and  of  hearing  the  wind,  and  people 
talking ;  and  then  of  all  sorts  of  trouble  from 
not  being  able  to  hear  anybody ;  and  it  al- 
ways ended  with  a  quarrel  with  Charley,  and 
my  knocking  him  down.  But  my  mother 
knew  nothing  of  this,  and  she  was  as  frighten- 
ed that  night  as  if  I  had  been  crazy.  The 
Doctor  advised  them  to  send  me  to  school 
again  for  one  half-year,  and  see  how  I  got  on 


after  some  experiments  had  been  tried  with 
my  ears.  But  I  want  to  ffct  on  about  Charley. 
Charley  arrived  at  school  two  hours  after 
me.    He  seemed  not  to  like  to  shake  hands, 
and  he  walked  away  directly.    I  saw  he  did 
not  mean  to  be  friends ;  and  I  supposed  he  felt 
his  father's  house  insulted  by  my  running 
away.    But,  I  did  not  know  all  the  reason  he 
had, — ^neither  then  nor  for  some  time  after. 
When  we  became  friends  again,  I  found  that 
Kate  had  seen  how  hurt  I  was  at  her  laughing 
at  me,  and  that  she  was  so  sorry  that  she 
went   up  to  room-door   several  times  and 
knocked,  and  bearged  that  I  would  forgive 
her ;  or  tiiat  I  woiud  open  my  door,  and  speak 
to  her,  at  least     She  knocked  so  loud  that 
she  never  doubted  ray  hearing  her;  but  I 
never  did,  and    the  next  thing  was   that 
I  ran  awaj.    Of  course,  Charley  oould  not 
forgive  this;  he  was  my  great  enemy  now. 
In  school,   he  beat  me,  of  course;   every- 
body might  do  that ;  but  I  had  a  chance  m 
thines  that  were  not  done  in  class, — such  as 
the  Xatin    essay  for  a  prise,  for  instance. 
Charley  was  bent  upon  getting  that  prize, 
and  he  thought  he  should,  because,  though 
he  was  younger  than  J,  he  was  a  good  deal 
before  me  in  school.    However,  f  got  the 
prize ;  and  some  of  the  boys  said  it  was  a 
shame.    They  thought  it  was  through  favor, 
because  I  had  ^wn  stupid.    They  said  so, 
and  Charley  said  so;  and  he  provoked  me 
all  he  coul(f, — ^more  on  Kate's  account  than 
his  owii,  though,  as  he  told  me  afterwards. 
One  day,  he  insulted  me  so  in  tbeplay-ground, 
that  I  knocked  him  down.    There  was  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  now;  for  he  had 
grown  very  much,  and  was  as  strong  as  I  had 
ever  been,  while  I  was  nothing  like  so  strong 
as  I  had  been,  or  as  I  am  now.    The  moment 
he  was  up,  he  flow  at  me  in  the  greatest  rage 
that  ever  you  saw.  I  was  the  same;  and  we  were 
both  hurt  enough,  I  can  tell  you,— both  of  us^ 
—so  much,  that  Mrs.  Owen  came  to  see  us  in  our 
own  rooms  (for  we  had  not  the  Same  room  this 
half-year).    We  did  not  want  to  tell  her  any- 
thing, or  to  seem  to  make  a  paHy.    But  she 
somehow  found  out  that  I  felt  very  lonely, 
and  was  very  unhappy.  I  am  sure  it  was  her 
doing  that  tne  dear,  considerate^  wise  Doctor 
w^  so  kind  to  me  when  I  went  into  the 
school  again,— being  very  kind  to  Charley  too. 
He  asked  me,  one  allemopn,  to  go  for  a  drive 
Wi^th  him  in  his  gig.    The  reason  he  gave 
was,  that  his  business  took  him  near  the  place 
where  my  father  and  he  used  to  go  to  school 
together;  but  I  believe  it  was-  more  that  we 
might  have  a  long  talk,  all  by  ourselves. 

We  talked  a  good  deal  about  some  of  the 
fine  old  heroes,  and  then  about  some  of  the 
martyrs ;  and  he  said,  what  to  be  sure  is  true, 
that  it  is  an  advantage  for  any  one  to  know 
clearly,  from  beginning  to  en<l  what  his  he- 
roism is  to  be  about^  that  he  may  arm  himself 
with  courage  and  patience,  and  be  secure 
against  surprises.    I  began  thinking  of  my* 


book  screwed  on  k  wooden  block  wbere  bis 
other  sbonid  have  been  ;  scantily  dressed  in 
a  half  gamekeeper's  suit 

A  party,  including  the  parson,  the  doctor, 
and  my  master,  Mr.  Closeleigb,  were  goiog 
out  shooting  over  a  famous  woodcock  oorer, 
and  were  lamenting  aloud  the  absence  of  old 
Phil  Snare — ^the  best  beater  in  the  county— 
when  the  one-armed  man  offered  his  services^ 
in  a  manner  so  neat,  civil,  and  respectful,  that» 
although  there  was  a  slight  taste  of  brogue  in 
his  accent,  and  ours  was  a  county  where  wan- 
dering Irishmen  were  not  held  in  much  favor, 
they  were  accepted.  A  long  hazel  wand  was 
soon  in  his  hand;  and,  before  the  day  was 
over,  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
one-handed  Peter  was  the  best  beater,  and 
the  most  amusing,  handy  fellow,  that  any  of 
the  party.had  ever  known.  According  to  his 
story,  he  was  a  pensioned  soldier  proceeding 
to  visit  a  relation  whom  he  hoped  to  find  well 
settled  at  a  town  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north. 
A  gloss  of  gr<^  opened  his  mouth,  and  he  re- 
lated with  great  tact  a  few  of  his  adventures. 

From  that  day,  Peter  became  the  odd  man 
of  the  town,  and  every  one  wondered  how 
we  had  done  so  long  without  so  useful  a  per- 
sonage. He  carried  letters,  he  cleaned  guns, 
he  manufactured  flies  for  fishing,  he  doctored 
dogs,  he  brorwht  the  messages  of  wives- 
wrapped  in  a  droll  envelope  of  his  own — ^to 
dilatory  husbands  delaying  at  club  dinners; 
he  took  tlie  place  of  the  doctor's  boy,  and  the 
lawyer's,  too ;  was  always  ready  with  a  grave 
face  and  a  droll  answer;  was  never  tired,  and 
seldom  in  a  hurry.  He  walked  in  and  out  of 
all  houses  like  a  tame  cat,  and  made  a  capital 
living,  as  all  people  do  who  manage  to  be- 
come the  indispensable  solvers  of  difficulties. 

In  a  yeTj  short  time  Peter  had  emerged  a 
very  butterfly,  from  the  grub  or  chrysalis 
state.  The  ragged  shooting-jacket  was  dis- 
carded for  a  green  coat  of  loose  fit  and  manv 
pockets,  smart  enough  for  my  Lord  Browse  s 
bead  gamekeeper.  An  open  waistcoat  dis- 
played highly  respectable  linen ;  from  head  to 
foot  he  showed  the  advantoge  of  being  on 
good  credit  with  the  best  tradesmen;  and 
yet  he  owned  no  master.  He  began  to  give  up 
carrying  messages,  except  for  the  "  fust  of  the 
quality ;"  had  a  staff  of  boys,  to  whom  he 
gave  orders;  and,  when  out  on  a  shooting 
party,  carried  a  capital  gun — ^the  property  of 
a  sporting  publican — with  the  air  of  one  who 
came  out  purely  for  health,  exercise,  and 
sport;  and  not  the  least  like  the  half-starved 
ragged  creature  who  had  been  too  happy  to 
sleep  in  a  bam,  and  accept  a  plate  of  broken 
meaL 

But,  the  favor  in  which  Peter  was  held  was 
not  confined  to  our  sportsmen;  he  seemed 
eaually  taken  into  the  confidence  of  those 
wno  never  handled  a  gun  or  threw  a  fly.  He 
be^an  with  the  smallest  tradesmen,  but  grew 
daily  more  indispensable  to  our  most  topping 
ahopkeepen.    Mir.  Tammy,  the  draper  in  the 


market-place,    who   always  wore   a   white 
cravat  and  pumps^  was  seen  walking  in  hia 

farden  with  Peter  for  an  hour  one  evenins; 
y  Miss  Spark,  who  peeped  through  a  hole 
in  the  garden  door;  and  she  declared  that 
Peter  at  parting  patted  Tammy  on  the  back 
—yet  he  was  churchwarden  that  year!  This 
story  was  at  first  disbelieved,  although  it  was 
remarked  that  Peter's  improvement  in  hosiery 
dated  from  that  garden  walk.  Boon  after- 
wards, Kinine,  our  head  chemist  and  druggist^ 
a  great  orator  at  parish  meetings,  and  a  scien- 
tific authority,  was  observed  by  his  errand- 
boy  studying  geography,  with  a  large  map 
before  him:  over  wnich  Peter's  iron  hooK 
travelled  with  great  rapidity.  From  that 
time  the  whole  town  seemea  seized  with  a 
rage  for  refreshing  its  geographical  studies. 
Spain  and  PortugiQ  were  the  special  localities 
in  favor;  the  demand  for  books  on  the  Penin- 
sulor  War  became  great  at  the  circulating 
library ;  and  the  bookseller  in  the  market  re- 
ceived orders  for  not  less  than  three  Portu- 
guese dictionaries,  in  one  week. 

As  for  Peter,  he  became  a  lion  of  the  first 
magnitude.  He  breakfasted  with  Smoker, 
the  sporting  publican — dined  with  Tiles  the 
shoemaker — took  tea  with  Jolly  the  butcher 
— supped  with  Kinine  the  druggist — and  h^ld 
chats  with  Smooth  the  barber,  and  Mr.  Close- 
leigb himself.  Ostensibly,  he  was  asked  to 
relate  the  stories  of  his  campaigns,  which  be 
did  with  great  unction ;  and  strangely  enough, 
people  never  seemed  tired  of  heanng  of  Peter's 
marches,  Peter's  battles,  and  how  he  lost  hia 
hand.  It  was  remarked  by  the  curious,  that 
these  battle  stories  always  ended  in  Petor^s 
being  taken  mysteriously    into   some  back 

Earlor  or  garden,  there  to  whisper  for  an 
our  or  two  with  the  head  of  the  house  over 
a  pipe  and  strong  waters ;  though  no  one  ever 
saw  Peter  the  worse  for  liquor.  No,  Peter 
always  seemed  to  imbibe  silence  with  his 
grog. 

At  length,  in  spite  of  very  vigorous  at- 
tempts at  mystery,  it  began  to  be  whispered 
about^  that  Peter  was  the  ownerof  a  valuable 
secret  concerning  a  treasure  buried  in  the 
wars.  People  not  yet  in  his  confidence  pooh- 
pooed  the  idea,  and  yet  Peter's  friends  in- 
creased in  number  daily. 

For  my  own  part^  I  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  money-hunting  age ;  my  heart  was  then 
air  upon  norses  and  aog^  embroidered  waist- 
coats, and  Albanian  fancy  dresses:  with  some 
dreams  of  Gulnares  and  Medoras,  and  pretty 
Annie  Blondie,  the  rector's  daughter.  A  hid- 
den treasure  did  not  excite  me  to  desire 
Peter's  patronage,  neariy  so  rnneh  as  his  skill 
in  dressing  a  Mayfly.    As  it  happened,  my 

Eassion  for  fishing  let  me  into  the  secret  which 
ad  been  travellmg  up  and  down  the  heai 
streets  of  our  town. 

One  fine  summer's  evening  I  had  been  try- 
ing all  I  knew,  without  success^  to  inveigle  a 
great  four  pound  tront^  who  kept  lazily  rising 


that  he  might  have  the  run  of  the  ale-tap ; 
the  other,  that  he  mi^ht  have  a  bit  of  beef  or 
mutton  if  he  wanted  it 

In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub,  Peter  got  down 
one  morning  from  the  top  of  the  coach  from 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Fuddleborough,  and 
crept  into  the  midst  of  the  gossipe  at  the 
Horse  and  Jockey  before  they  were  aware  of 
him.  His  story  was  very  short  and  straight- 
forward; he  had  only  been  to  draw  his  pen 
sion ;  and  he  had  seen  Jolly  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent  Garden,  very  drunk,  but  had 
not  spoken  to  him.  In  less  than  an  hour  he 
was  closeted  with  Kinine,  and  he  spent  the 
evening  with  the  churchwarden. 

In  another  week  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Kinine  had  sold  his  business,  and  was  leaving 
the  town  for  good.  Some  said  he  was  going 
to  study  for  a  physician ;  some  said  ho  had  in- 
herited— others  said  he  was  ruined.  At  any 
rate  he  left,  and  was  never  seen  at  Muddle- 
borough  any  more.  The  last  time  I  heard  of 
him  he  was  lecturing  on  Electro-biology— or 
anything  else — admittance  twopence. 

Very  oddly,  on  the  same  week  in  which 
Kinine  gave  up  to  his  successor,  Bluster,  who 
still  kee|>s  the  establishment,  Tnmmy,  the 
Churchwarden,  went  off  to  Manchester — to 
buy  goods,  as  be  said,  although  it  was  not  his 
time  of  the  year  for  buying.  lie  left  the  shop 
in  charge  of  young  Binks,  who  afterwards 
married  Mrs.  lammy.  Tammy  was  away  six 
months;  during  the  whole  of  which  period 
poor  Mrs.  Tammy  claimed  to  be  distracted; 
and  when  he  came  back  ho  was  "  as  thin  ns  a 
weasel,  as  bald  as  a  coot^  and  as  vcllow  ns  a 
guinea.**  So  MiM  Spark  declared ;  but  very 
few  people  saw  him,  for  he  took  to  his  bed 
and  (lied;  raving  about  treasure-waggons,  and 
the  villain  Peter,  and  doubloons.  The  day  he 
was  buried,  it  all  came  out  Tammy  had  been 
to  Portugal  with  Pet«r ;  who,  after  travelling 
up  the  country,  had  handed  him  over  to  the 
police  as  a  heretic-spy,  and  had  departed 
with  mules^  baggage,  and  all  the  money  that 
was  to  have  been  spent  on  the  vineyard,  the 
casks,  with  double  bottoms,  the  waggons,  and 
the  rest  of  the  complete  arrangements. 

Poor  Tammy,  when  discharged,  had  almost 
to  beg  hia  way  to  Oporto ;  and  there,  the  first 
person  he  saw  was  Kinine,  inquiring  at  the 
police-office  for  the  scoundrel  Peter,  who,  after 
a  jollification  in  London,  had  marched  off 
with  his  trunks  and  bank-bills — the  produce 
of  his  business — to  join  Tammy. 

When  poor  Mrs.  Tammy  told  this  tale  at 
the  funeral  breakfast,  the  murder  came  out 
Peter  had  bamboozled  the  whole  village. 
Everybody,  from  the  cobler  to  the  parson, 
had  made  an  investment  in  the  Portuguese 
treasure-well  Smoker  went  through  the 
Gazette ;  Jolly  had  to  discharge  his  joamey- 
man  and  do  his  own  killing;  every  one  had 
paid  something  for  listening  to  Peter*s  stories. 
He  had  swept  the  old  women*s  stocking 
hoards,  and  the  servant  girls*  riband  savings; 


he  had  had  fifty  ponnda  and  tome  tracts  from 
the  Rector,  and  twice  as  much,  and  a  new 
gun  from  Mr.  Closeleigh.  The  banker  had 
given  him  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  own  one- 

f>ound  notes.  The  village  schoolmaster  had 
cnt  him  his  only  five  pounds.  In  fact,  he 
found  our  town  a  perfect  bank  of  credulity, 
and  he  had  drained  it  dry. 

But  Peter  had  committed  no  legal  offence : 
he  had  only  told  lies  and  borrowed  money. 
I  heard  of  nim  from  time  to  time,  always  as 
being  succeseful,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
he  made  the  mistake  of  tailing  in  a  keen 
American  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  a  rail- 
wa^'-carriage,  to  Oporto.  On  this  occasion 
the  American  came  back,  and  Peter  did  not 
When  asked  after  his  friend,  the  American 
composedl}'  remarked  that^  "Having  had  a 
difficulty  with  Peter,  he  haa  been  obliged  to 
shoot  him  ** 


THE  MOTHER'S  STORY. 


Tni  traTcller,  of  reverend  mien, 
A  traveller  from  his  jouth  had  been ; 
Dwelt  in  the  desert  and  the  wood, 
Escaped  fW>ni  earthquake,  fire,  and  flood ; 
And  each  dark  point,  each  vivid  haei 

That  lay  on  kb  wild  pilgrimage, 
Had  melted  to  a  moonlight  view — 

A  qoiet.  beautiful  old  age. 
And  travel  to  hi«  heart  had  brought 
A  world-wide  Btrotch  of  kindly  thought ; 
Had  given  hltt  recollecting  eye 
AImo5t  the  tone  of  infancy. 
And  he  could  make  the  cheek  torn  pale, 
Yet  bettor  loved  some  gentle  tale 

Of  love  and  truth  to  telL 
O'er  which  his  heart  refresh'd  woold  stay. 
As  traveller,  on  some  dusty  way, 

Might  linger  by  a  welL 
And  such  a  tale  the  andant  man 
Here,  at  our  fireside  onoe  began : — 

It  was  my  lot,  mid  Western  woods, 
To  form  a  Mendshlp  firm  sod  deer ; 
How  oft  in  those  vast  lolitadss 
A  fHend  is  sooner  ftrand  than  here  t 
It  was  a  youth  of  noble  blood 
Who  choose,  in  his  romantie  mood, 

In  hunter's  hut  to  dwell ; 
A  giftod  youth  of  bearing  high, 
A  free,  proud  step,  a  glancing  ej»— 

H  b  name  was  Claode  d^EstreUcb 
His  heart  bad  found  him  one  who  made 
Those  solitary  plaoes  glad ; 
A  banter's  orphan— left,  while  joong, 
Her  Indian  mother's  tribe  aoMMDg — 
Who  saw  him  dying  on  the  waste, 
And  on  her  fearless  bosom  plaeed 
His  fevered  head,  and  touetied  his  brow 
With  hands  as  cool  aad  soft  as  snow ; 
And  when,  at  his  first  oonaeioas  waking. 

He  saw  his  guardian  of  the  woods, 
In  whose  dark  eye  a  hope  was  breaking, 
Like  moonlight  over  dusky  floods. 
While  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  doubt 

Down  ftt>m  the  heavy  lashes  ran. 
As  though  ter  hekrt  was  flowing  oat 
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And  hardiblp,  pdn,  and  enxeltf, 
ProvMl  It,  to  find  It  eonld  not  dtai 
Hor  lUb  did  bat  one  thought  contain— 
To  see  her  children  once  again. 
For  twentj  years  she  strove,  and  then 

At  last  she  reached  the  shore ; 
Heaven  put  it  in  a  sailor's  heart, 
To  lot  her  in  his  ship  depart. 

And  beek  her  lost  once  more. 


Bhe  reached  home  with  the  closing  jear : 
Oil,  had  they  died,  those  children  dear? 
Had  they  forgotten  ?  no  not  her  ! 
To  them  she  begged  her  way  along. 
Her  earnest  purpose  made  her  strong ; 
Some  careless  strangers  gave  her  ear 
NvwA  that  i:  burned  and  thrilled  to  hear ; 
How,  when  years  passed,  her  old  foe  died, 
Another  childless  brother  tried 
To  bring  her  children  to  his  side ; 
And  how  her  son  right  gladly  went 
Into  his  foreet  settlement. 
Borne  said  be  lived  a  hunter  wild, 
And  some  that  he  had  died  a  child. 
Then  of  her  dangfater;— she  had  stayed 

The  treasure  of  her  wealtliy  home^ 
And  grown  so  beautiftiL,  tliey  said. 

Enough !    For  nought  she  haa  not  oome. 
Tlie  t  igh  heart  throbs,  Uie  daric  eyes  All ; 
Then  one  at  least  is  living  still ! 


Anon,  beside  a  lady  fkir 

Btoo.l  Leena  in  a  splendid  room: 
Gazed  on  the  curls  of  auburn  hairy 

Tiie  lustrous  eyes,  the  flushing  bloom, 
With  half  a  sigh,  to  think  how  wild 
Her  fancy,  that  a  little  child 

!N>igiit  meet  her  at  the  door. 
That  nilgtit  be  petted  and  caressed, 
And  ne«tle  in  Its  another's  breaet 

.\s  in  tlie  days  of  yore. 
And  yet  'twas  with  a  Joyftal  thriU 
Of  pride  she  saw  her  beauty  still. 
**  Leena!**  she  does  not  turn  as  thoof^ 
It  WHS  her  name.    Po«>r  mother,  no ! 
Alas  for  thee!  that  cold  sur])rise, 

^  unbelieving,  so  unmoved — 
How  can  she,  with  her  fmUier's  eyea, 

I/Ktk  strangely  on  the  hc»  he  loved  f 
Th  •  little  dream-child  she  hath  lost, 

And  yet  may  no  new  daughter  find  f 
It  cannot  bo ;  she  hath  a  host 

Of  memories  to  wake  her  mind. 
Bare  Mie  has  but  to  prove  her  claim  1 
Bho  knows  not  yet  the  miOlier's  name! 
Bhe  clasped  her  knees,  to  melt  her  pride 
Witi)  love's  patlietic  queations  tried, 
ransir.g  between  them  to  espy 
Borne  little  softening  in  the  eye 
Had  Hhe  not  seen  the  eyes  before  her, 
At  childish  wakings  bending  o'er  her  t 
Had  not  these  liands  her  baby  bead 
With  forest  blomoms  often  spread  f 
And  then  that  tune— her  father's  tonef— 
How  it  had  been  her  nightly  boon. 
To  hear  it  as  she  sank  to  rest? 


An  inpnlse  moved  the  loTtog  v.^>ihp«, 

That  tune.    *Twa8  but  a  Inllaby ; 
But  she  to  turn  the  air  would  try, 
And  nature's  sleeping  sympathlea 
Beneath  the  sweet  old  tones  might 
"Twas  a  quaint  fkncy  as  might  be. 

And  born  of  love's  credulity ; 
That  song !— Oh,  how  it  trembled  np  I 

It  almost  seemed  a  sighing — 
The  farewell  of  departing  hope, 

While  Joy  and  love  lay  dying. 
A  common  tun-  it  scarce  could  be ; 

Tlie  heart  had  set  the  homely  wocda 
To  an  impassioned  melody. 

That  swept  fh>m  its  exdted  chorda ; 
That,  and  the  (kce  so  grave  and  meek. 
The  wistful  eye,  the  changing  cheek. 

Made  such  a  touching  spell. 
The  longing  hand  was  fiindly  laid 
Upon  her  daughter's  haughty  beafd. 

And  there  »he  let  it  dwell. 
Tm,  childhood's  love  seemed  q>ringlnf 
But,  hush  I  a  step  upon  the  stair, 

That  daughter  loveth  well. 
And  he,  she  knows  his  title  high 
Would  ne'er  to  Indian  blood  ally; 
Her  pride,  her  love,  are  all  at  stake; 
She  stri  vftf  the  kindly  spell  to  break ;        * 
Tells  Leena  with  some  natural  pall, 
That  they  must  never  meet  again; 
And  offers  insult— strange  and  cold^- 
To  buy  her  secrecy  with  gold. 
The  mother  fled  as  one  afhdd, 
Two  days  and  nights:  and  never  atald 

Her  hot  and  panting  feet 
It  was  the  time  of  fostlval. 
And  doors  and  hearts  were  open  all, 

And  fHend  with  fHend  did  greet 
The  light  and  warmth  around  her  gioired* 
While  hers  was  still  the  flnosen  road— 

An  emblem  of  her  Ikte. 
And  yet  the  broad  nndeeping  eye 
That  guides  the  sparrows  in  the  akj. 

Did  on  her  footatopa  wait 

Bhe  sank  beneath  an  oak-tree  bare 

On  the  third  night  she  know  not  wbersL 

Tlie  pure  snow  seemed  the  only  thing 

To  her  sick  heart'a  imagining 

That  had  not  changed,  and  ahe  wo«ild  Ife 

Upon  its  quiet  breast,  and  die. 

A  little  fVirther,  sinking  hearti 

To  tlie  next  taming  only  press ; 
*ns  hard  that  thoa  ahoald'at  die ;  tboa  art 

But  one  stone's  throw  from  happlneHl 
Uush  1  rising  on  the  frosQr  air. 

It  is  a  Chritftmaa  hymn  I 
The  kindly  sonnds  have  reached  her  tlMn 

Have  roused  a  feeling  dim. 
Amid  the  loneeomeness  <^  death. 
That  some  one,  on  a  prayerfhl  breath, 

Hor  passing  soul  might  bear; 
Tertu^n  through  her  exhausted  fraoM 
Some  strong,  mjrsterloua  impalse 

From  him  who  brought  her  there. 
And  in  its  strength,  ahe  dragged  her : 
Bound  to  a  straggling  village  street, 

And  reached  a  house  of  prayer. 


